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TBOOR   III. 


CHAPTER!. 
NARRATIVE  OP  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


A.D.  1802 


T  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the 
two  great  belligerent 
powers  had  scarcely 
the  means  of  carry- 
ing   on    an    active 
warfare  against  each 
other :  without  allies 
and    auxiliaries   on 
the  continent,  Eng- 
land could  not  hope 
to  touch  France  by 
land;  with  fleets  mined  «r  blockaded,  with  a  navy 
completely  disheartened,  France  could  not  expect  to 
touch  England  by  sea.    The  brilliant  and  romantic 
campaign  in  Egypt,  which  reminded  the  French  of 
the  old  proitresB  of  the  Briush  infantry,  and  which 
told  the  nations  of  Europe  that  these  new  Gallic 
armies  were  not  invincible,  allowed  us  to  treat  with 
a  better  grace  and  with  less  sacriSce  of  national 
pride  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war. 
We  could  also  treat  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
faith,  for  the  coalized  powers  on  the  Continent,  who 
were  engaged  in  their  arduous  struggle  at  the 
times  when  the  Foxites  had  recommended  n^o- 
tiation  with  Bonaparte,  had  now  yielded,  for  a 
season,  to  the  terrible  First  Consul,  and  had  sought 
terms  for  themselves  without  heeding  us.     There 
could  indeed  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  elemoito 
of  a  new  coalition  would  soon  be  found,  or  soon 
be  created  by  the  ambition  and  oppressions  of 
France;  but  for  the  present  these  elements  did 
not  exist :  Austria  ana  the  other  powers  stood  in 
need  of  repose,  and  to  rouse  them  prematurely 
from  their  sleep  would  be  to  hurry  them  into  the 
arena  in  a  weak  and  dispirited  colidition.    The 
land  armies  of  Great  Britain  were  scattered  over 
the  globe,  to  defend  our  vastly  augmented  Indian 
territories  and  colonial  possessions.    We  bad  in- 
creased these  forces  to  168,000  men  and  80,000 
militia,  exclusive  of  130,000  sepoys  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  we  haid  besides  above 
120,000  volunteers  in  the  British  Islands.     From 
the  nature  of  our  empire  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
collect  within  the  limits  of  Europe  these  abundant 


forces ;  yet,  perhaps,  a  better  war-ministry,  and  a 
government  more  disposed  than  that  of  I^tt  or  of 
Addington  to  rely  upon  "  native  steel  and  native 
ranks,"  might  out  of  these  forces,  and  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  wise  and  energetic,  yet  tnaderate 
and  strictly  constitutional,  means  of  recruiting  and 
augmenting  them  from  the  populations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  given  to  u*  that  dis- 
tinction and  preponderance  as  t  military  aation 
which  we  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
and  which  we  were  to  possess  again  under  Wel- 
lington before  this  Theban  war&re  eould  have  any 
real  end.     Since  the  mondi  of  Februarv,  1793, 
the  British  navy  had  been  raised  by  the  building 
of  new  and  the  capture  of  enetnies'  ships  from  135 
sail  of  the  line  and  133  frigates  tb  202  sail  of  the 
line  and  277  frigates.*     In  the  same  time  the 
navy  of  France  had  been  reduced  from  73  sail  of 
the  line  and  67  frigates  to  30  sail  of  the  line  and 
35  frigates.    At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  counting  sloops,  brigs,  cutters, 
&c.,we  had  nearly  800  war-vessels  to  array  against 
our  foes.     Counting  armed  vessels  of  all  kinds,  we 
had  captured  298  and  destroyed  55  French  ships. 
The  loss  of  the  voluntary  or  forced  allies  of  the 
French  had  been  comparatively  great:  the  Spa- 
niards had  lost,  in  captured  and  destroyed,  78  ships; 
the  Dutch  86 ;  and  the  affair  of  Copenhagen  had 
inflicted  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  navy  of  the 
Danes.     Our  ships,  like  out  land  forces,   were 
spread  over  the  globe ;  but,  after  providing  for  tlie 
security  of  the  continents  and  isles  and  archipel- 
agoes of  islands  which  owned  our  dominion,  we 
might  always  confidently  count  on  collecting  in 
the  European  seas  a  force  capable  of  contending 
with  the  united  fleets  of  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.     And  what  was  better  than  numerical 
superiority,  than  the  build  of  ships  and  the  weight 
of  their  metal,  was  the  conviction  which  Howe, 
Duncan,  Jervis,  Nelson,  and  old  traditions  had 
put  into  the  head  and  heart  of  every  true  British 
sailor,  that  the  meteor  flag  of  England  must  ever 

•  The  two  y«n  of  ureatest  inci«ai«  wcte  me  mnd  1T>8:  in  the 
ftnt  of  theee  yeara  6S  ships.  meastttiDg  64,847  tons,  were  added  to  Ihe 
nnvy  ;  and  in  the  second  of  these  years  63  ships,  measuring  80,910 
Ions,  were  added. — Tabies  w  James's  Naval  Hist. 
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be  victorious  on  iU  own  proper  clement  j  that  Bri- 
tannia, in  fact  aa  ¥FeU  as  in  song,  ruled  the  wave*. 
They  may  have  expreaaed  the  i£a  leaa  rhetorically 
and  &r  leaa  frequently,  but  the  notion  was  oer- 
taialy  as  prevalent  among  Engliah  sailors  that 
vndor  Nelson  and  his  compeers  and  diaciplea 
battle  waa  only  another  woid  finr  victory,  as  it  could 
poasibly  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  French  sol- 
oienr  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  best  of 
his  lieuteaants.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  1793,  our  mercantile  shipping  had  in- 
ciwsed  neariy  one-third,  while  that  of  France  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  her 
vast  territorial  acquisitions,  the  permanent  revenue 
of  Fnnoe  was  considerably  lesa  now  than  it  had 
been  pnvious  to  the  Revolution,  while  our  perma- 
mnt  revenue  was  nearly  doabl»).  All  is  not  bad 
even  in  the  worst  of  wars ;  and  in  most  wara  be- 
tween great  and  well-matched  nations  there  will 
be  found  amnething  good  and  ennobUng :  the  pre- 
aent  contest  had  breathed  new  energy  and  life  into 
the  national  character,  which  had  been  left  con- 
aidetaUy  depressed  and  degraded  by  the  result  of 
die  American  war.  This  improved  spirit  was  seen 
in  maan&ctorea,  in  trade,  in  our  distant  colonies, 
in  our  h«ne  government,  and  perhaps,  most  of 
aD,  and  moat  importantly  of  all,  m  our  native  lite- 
rabire,  which,  as  a  whole,  had  been  so  long  languid 
or  inane.  On  the  dark  side  of  the  account  waa  to 
be  placed  the  enormous  increase  of  our  national 
debt,  which  in  the  course  of  nine  years  had  swelled 
from  above  244,000,000/.  to  above  520,000,000/. 
funded  and  unfunded  .*  A  great  deal  of  this  money 
had  been  spent  abroad  for  coalitions  and  subsidies, 
a  great  deal  had  been  wasted  in  crude  and  petty 
expeditions,  and  a  still  vaater  amount  had  indis- 
pntably  been  allowed  to  be  robbed  by  lean- jobbers, 
goveniroent  eoantractors,  eonuniasioners,  comrais- 
sariea,  and  other  lapacions  funetiooariea :  eur 
rnry  had  coat  us  103,213,000/.,  our  ordaanee 
15.6(e.700/.,  our  navy  98.729,000/. 

One  great  desire  of  the  French  waa  gratified 
by  Englinid  reeognising  their  so-called  Republic ; 
and  to  obUun  this  rect^ition  bad  certainly  been 
one  of  the  various  motives  which  induced  the  First 
Conaol  to  treatf  All  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  Continent  had  given  this  recognition  long  be- 
fore, having  been  reduoed  to  negotiate  en  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  C<mvention,  the  Directory,  or 
the  Consul.  The  contracting  parties  to  tibe  treaty  of 
Amiens  were,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  the  one  |^  ^  wd  the  French  Republic,  his  ma- 
jesty of  Spam  and  the  Indies,  and  the  Batavian  Re- 
public, oo  the  other.  The  leading  articlea  of  the 
treaty  were: — Art.  III.  His  Britannic  majesty  re- 
stored to  France,  Spain,  and  Batavia  all  the  pos- 
seaaioaa  and  cdoniea  which  he  had  occupied  or  con- 
quered daring  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Trini- 

*  Ste  rata,  vol.  ii.  p.  CM. 

t  "  Ttw  dmuMt  of  tUt  tnttj  woe  nnt  nloubM  to  bufb*  tlw 
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dad  and  Ceylon,  which  Spain  and  Batavia  severally 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty. — 
Art.  VI.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain 
to  the  Batavian  Republic  in  full  sovereignty,  in 
the  same  manner  as  previous  to  the  war ;  and  the 
ships  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
port,  and  there  purchase  provisions  as  heretoibie, 
without  being  liable  to  pay  other  imposts  than 
such  as  the  Batavian  Republic  subjected  its  own 
ships  to. — Art  VII.  The  territories  and  possea- 
sions  of  our  ally  Portugal  were  to  be  maintained  in 
their  int^ity,  such  aa  they  were  antecedent  to  the 
war;  but  that  portion  of  Portuguese  Guiana  which 
had  been  ceded  waa  to  remain  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  Spain  waa  to  keep  the  territory  on  the 
frontiera  of  Portugal  which  had  been  yielded  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Olivenza. — Art.  VIII.  The 
territmes,  possessions,  &c.  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity  as  they 
were  before  the  war  or  the  invasion  of  Egypt. — 
Art  IX.  A  Veneto-Greek  Republic,  which  bad 
started  up,  under  French  care,  in  the  Seven  or 
Ionian  Islands,  on  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  which  had  possessed  these 
islands  for  many  ages,  waa  recognised  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. — Art  X.  Malta,  with  its  depend- 
ent isles,  Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  restored  to 
its  old  masters,  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  knights  of  the  order  were 
invited  to  return  to  La  Vulette,  and  there  elect  a 
new  grand-master ;  any  election  made  previous  to 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  this  peace  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  In  order  to  the 
greater  independence  of  the  chapter,  no  individual 
beh>nging  either  to  England  or  France  was  hence- 
forward to  be  admitted  into  the  order.  A  Maltese 
Language  *  was  to  be  established,  into  which  na- 
tives of  the  islands  should  be  admitted  without 
being  bound  to  prove  their  nobility ;  these  Mai'' 
tese  knights  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  dis- 
tinctions, &c.  of  the  other  knights,  however  noble ) 
and,  at  the  least,  one-half  of  the  municipal,  admi- 
nistrative, civil,  judicial,  and  other  employmenta 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  natives  of  the  islanda  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino.  The  British  troops 
were  to  evacuate  Malta  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, or  sooner  if  possible,  when  all  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  order,  provided  the  new  grand- 
master, or  commissioners  duly  authorised,  were 
there  to  receive  the  surrender,  and  that  the  Nea- 
politan troops  were  arrived.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  to  be  mvited  to  send  two  thousand  of  his 
native  troops  to  serve  in  garrison  for  one  year  ai\er 
the  restoration  of  the  knights,  or  Icmger,  if  the 
Maltese  force  should  not  be  at  that  period  deemed 
competent  by  the  guaranteeing  powers  to  garrison 
the  island.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  were  proclaimed,  and 

*  Tlw  KoighU  of  Malta  wn*  4iiU«d  IMO  mra  aatkai,  which 
-m*  »«U«d '  hutfam,'  at  iMfiiMw,  ■■■uly,  tboM  of  PnmaM. 
AuTCTfB*,  Fniwe,  Italy,  Anfoi^  flaauar,  «■  JhiUad. 
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the  independence  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.  The  ports  were  to  be  open  to  the  vessels 
of  all  nations,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
bary  powers. — Art.  XI.  The  French  troops  were 
to  evacuate  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  of  the  Roman  States,  except  such  portions  of 
the  latter  as  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  and  the  British  were  to  evacuate  all  the 
ports  and  islands  they  had  occupied  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  in  the  Adriatic. — ^Art.  XII.  The  eva- 
cuations, cessions,  and  restitutions  named  in  the 
treaty  were  to  be  made,  in  Europe,  within  one 
month ;  on  the  continents  and  seas  of  America  and 
Africa,  within  three  months ;  and  on  the  continent 
and  seas  of  Asia,  within  six  months,  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications. — Art.  XV.  The  New- 
foundland fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  previously  to  the  war. — Art.  XVIII. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  late  Stadtholder,  or  the 
branches  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  were  to  receive 
equivalent  compensations  for  the  losses  they  could 
prove  they  had  sustained,  as  well  with  respect  to 
private  property  as  by  the  change  of  constitution 
adopted  in  the  Batavian  Republic.  But  by  a 
secret  article  appended  to  this  XVIII.th  article  the 
Batavian  Republic  was  exempted  from  finding 
any  part  of  this  compensation,  and,  as  no  other 
state  or  territory  was  pledged  for  it,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  no  compensation  to  the  House  of 
Nassau  Orange  was  intended.* — Art.  XXII.  The 
present  treaty,  done  at  Amiens  on  the  21th  of 
March,  1802,  was  to  be  ratified  within  thirty  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible ;  and  the  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Paris,  f 

The  very  first  use  which  Bonaparte  made  of 
the  benefit  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  sea 
was  to  send  out  a  formidable  armament  to  reco- 
ver, in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  San  Domingo 
from  the  revolted  or  the  free  and  independent  ne- 
groes. On  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  only  ten 
weeks  and  four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  preli- 
minaries, a  great  fleet  and  a  strong  land  army  set 
sail  from  Brest  for  the  West  Indies.  The  English 
ministry,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  it  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  that  which  was  pub- 

•  Dttliog  the  negoUationi  tliere  bad  been  a  talk  or  ^IvId^  the  &- 
mlly  of  the  ex-«tadtholdcr  cqaivolenti  or  compeniatioiu  m  tome 
fartofOtnnany. 

f  Between  the  let  of  October,  1601.  when  England  agreed  to  tlie 
preUminnriMf  and  the  S7th  of  Match  following,  when  the  deAnitive 
trenty  wa«  aigiied,  Bonaparte  concluded  a  Mpiuate  tieatjr  of  peace 
with  the  yoang  Emperor  Alexander  of  Ruula.  Tliia  treaty  wai  little 
more  than  a  leriee  of  lecret  article*,  nearly  every  one  of  which  be- 
trayed the  arrogance  or  the  ambition  of  the  two  contracting  parties, 
ana  their  determination  of  setting  themselvee  up  as  arbiten  or  dic- 
tators in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  every  independentsovereiga. 
In  one  of  these  secret  articles  the  young  Csar  and  the  First  Consul  un- 
dertook **  to  preserve  a  just  cqailibrium  between  the  Houses  of 
Austria  and  Prussia."  In  another  they  agreed  to  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  **  hnw  to  terminsle  upon  amicable  terms  the  ofloirs  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Holy  See."  lu  another  they  ngreod  *'  to  act  in  con- 
cert respecting  the  King  of  f^rdiuis."  In  snother  article  they  pro- 
vided for  the  revivoi  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  or  for  the  creation  of  a 
still  more  formidable  system  to  deprive  England  of  tiic  maritime 
rights  she  claimed ;  tlie  czar  and  the  consul,  in  order  "  to  restore  ajmst 
eqmtibrium  in  the  different  vartt  qftAe  world,  tud  to  eiuure  the  Ulierty 
t^tks  ieoMt  bimdittc  thewuetve*  to  act  U  etmeert^  the  attatasMst  ^ 
Moss  abjecti  ly  atlmeatwret,  whether  iifeuneiliatiom  or  vigom,  WMtitatly 
agreed  m  (etwesa  them,  for  the  good  of  hxmaiily,  (As  general  repose, 
nd  the  indepntian  ofgmenmenti," 


licly  stated,  agreed  not  to  molest  this  armament 
on  its  passage ;  but,  as  the  force  was  so  great,  and 
as  the  treaty  itself  was  not  yet  signed,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  watch  proceedings  and  to  re- 
inforce our  own  fleet  on  the  West  Indian  station  ; 
and  to  these  ends  Admiral  Mitchell  was  dispatched 
with  seven  sail  of  the  line.  That  French  expedi- 
tion, of  which  fiirther  details  will  be  given,  did 
not,  because  it  could  not,  depart  from  the  object 
laid  down ;  and  it  terminated,  not  in  any  re-occa- 
pation,  or  aggrandizement,  or  seizure,  but  in  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  forces  engaged  in  it. 
But  a  few  days  after  its  first  departure  from  Brest, 
Bonaparte  realized  another  great  project,  which 
gave  nira  in  name— what  he  already  had  in  fact — 
the  presidency  and  actual  command  of  all  I»m- 
bardy  and  those  other  rich  portions  of  Italy  which 
by  his  last  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
(the  treaty  of  Luntiville}  were  to  constitute  the  in- 
dependent Cisalpine  Biepublic,  to  be  freed  alike 
from  French  and  from  Austrian  dominion  and 
interference.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1802,  the 
First  Consul  entered  Lyons  in  triumph,  and  met 
there  a  grand  consiUta  from  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic* This  swarm  of  Italian  republicans,  450  ia 
all,  this  sublime  deputation  of  nobles  of  ancient 
and  historical  names,  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
of  parish  priests  and  other  ministers,  of  judges  and 
jurisconsults,  of  well-paid  professors  and  pensioned, 
literati,  of  national-guard  ofiicers,  of  officers  of  the 
Cisalpine  troops  of  the  line,  of  the  notables  of  de- 
partments, and  of  merchants  and  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  had  all  been  drilled  and  in- 
structed beforehand  by  M.  Petiet,  the  minister 
Bonaparte  had  left  at  Milan,  and  for  several  days 
preceding  the  First  Consul's  arrival  at  Lyons  they 
had  been  indoctrinated  by  Tallejrrand.f  Before 
crossing  the  Alps  some  of  these  iilu$lri»»mi  were 
informed  that  Bonaparte  wished  to  convert  his 
temporary  elective  authority  into  a  permanent  and 
hereditary  one;  that,  as  regarded  the  French,  some 

*  His  private  secretary,  Bourrienne,  asked  Boosparte  why.  In- 
stead of  calling  the  Italian  dt'puUos  to  Lyons,  lie  did  mit  go  to  Milan 
and  meet  them  there?— Whether  it  was  passible  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  revisit  luly,  the  Srst  scene  of  his  glory,  and  tlie  beauUftil  capital 
of  Lomlwrdy,  where  he  had  met  with  so  mucli  hunuge?— **  locr- 
taioly  should  like  that,"  replied  tlw  First  Consul ;  "but  thejoamer 
to  Milau  would  occupy  too  much  precious  time,  I  prefer  lliat  tli« 
meeting  should  take  plnce  in  France.  My  Uijtnnee  oret  the  depmtee 
teill  be  mare  fromft  and  certota  at  Luani  than  at  ilUan." 

f  "  Some  went  to  Lyons  Uiroagn  sfrecUon,  some  through  force, 
some  tiirouiih  ambition.  High  were  the  expectations  of  men  in  iho 
Cisalpine  Bepublic:  in  France  men  watched  most  stteotivoly  oil 
that  was  doing.  And  yet  it  seemed  slronge  that  an  Italian  naUou 
should  go  into  Frauoa  to  settle  Itsgovenunent  and  tu»."—Ctirh  Beiia, 
Staria  tT  Italia. 

When  nations  take  such  Journeys,  they  are  only  St  for.  and  ought 
only  toexpect,  abasement  and  slavery.  The  noUe,  the  reverend,  th« 
learned,  the  poetical  mandataries  were  indeed  requested  1^  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  test  of  the  Lomboids.  who  were  beoooinz  misetably 
poor  under  the  blessed  rule  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  M.  Petiet, 
to  complain  of  the  licence  and  licentiousness  of  the  French  sohUery, 
of  the  inexorable  t)-raiuiy  of  the  new  government,  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  new  Uxes,  which,  at  the  least,  doubled  in  amount  thoM 
which  hod  been  paid  to  the  House  of  Austria,  of  tlie  progressive  dila- 
pidation of  property,  and  of  countless  acts  of  vldenre  and  oppie*. 
sioD ;  but  these  complaints  of  the  suifetiag  Lombotds  weiv  drowned 
hi  die  applauses  and  teloicings  at  Lyons,  and  the  mandatories  did 
nothing  but  deliver  academical  orations,  listen  to  the  voice  of  com- 
mand, and  obey.  "  It  was  a  flue  spectacle,"  adds  Botta,  ■'  for  thoae 
who  merely  looked  at  the  ontsida  of  things;  but  it  was  a  sod  right 
for  those  who  looked  within,  because  it  was  arranged  at  Lyons  bow 
to  extinguish  by  forms  of  law  that  Italian  liberty  which  bad  already 
almost  perished  through  abaae." 
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nation  and  precaution  were  necessary ;   and  that, 
as  an  excelloit  means  ofprepariug  the  public  mind 
in  France,  they  must  offer  him  a  presidency  or  a 
consulship  for  life  in  Italy.     The  450  deputies 
named  a  commiBsion    of   thirty  membem,  who 
speedily  drew  up  a  report  to  the  First  Cousul  of 
France  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous 
parts  of  which  that  new  republic  had  been  com- 
posed, there  was  a  want  of  adhesion  and  of  confi- 
dence among  them  ;  that  the  Cisalpina,  being  still 
only  in  her  in&ncy,  mutt  require  the  tutelage  and 
support  of  France;  that  there  was  no  native  Ita- 
lian fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  that  therefore  they  must  implore  the  First  Con- 
sul of  France,  the  real  father  and  creator  of  the 
inftnt  Italian  republic,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
chief  direction  of  its  a£hirs.     Without  attempting 
to  play  the  force  of  modesty,  Buonaparte  repaired 
to  the  hall  where  the  Italian  deputies  were  assem- 
bled, and  delivered  a  speech  which  yna  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  their  own  report,  the  said  report 
having  been  but  an  echo  of  his  own  sentiments 
and  wishes  as  made  known  to  the  Italians  through 
Pctiet,   Talleyrand,   and  numerous  other  voices 
and  agendea.     He  gave  emphasis  to  the  doctrine 
that  Upper  Italy  could  not  yet  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  armies   which  had  hberaUd  it:  he 
told    them    that    "  they    should  still    be    pro- 
tected by  the  strong  arm  of  the  first  nation  of 
Europe,  and  that,  as  he  found  no  one  among 
them  who  had  sufficient  claims  to  the  chief  ma- 
giaoacy,  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of 
their  afbin,  with  the  title  of  President,  and  to 
retain  that  office  as  long  as  circumstances  should 
require."     Through  nlculation  the  words  "for 
life "  were  dropped ;  and  he  was  only  appointed 
president  for  ten  years,  especial  care  being,  how- 
ever, taken  to  enact  and  declare  that  at  Uie  end 
of  that  period  he  should  be  re-eligible.     He  was  to 
appoint  to  all  offices,  civil  or  military ;  to  have  the 
power  of  peace  and  war ;  to  transact  idl  diplomatic 
bnsineM,  &c.  &c.     He  appointed  Melxi  d  £ril  his 
vice-president,  and  gave  his  assent  to  a  new  con- 
stitution,  which  varied  only  in  a  few  particulars 
from  the  last  mockery  of  a  constitution  set  up  in 
France.     The  whole  business  was  finished  by  the 
26th  of  January,  1802.*     It  rendered  the  ittde- 
prndent  Cisalpine  Republic  a  mere  appendage  of 
Franoe ;  it  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ 
viUe ;  and,  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  been 
in  a  condition  to  renew  hostilities,  the  British  cabi- 
net woold  scarcely  have  carried  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  to  a  definitive  treaty.    The  young  £mpe- 


.vkoaUcnleddie  Fint  Conal  to  Lyons,  nyi, "  Bon- 
•pafte,  who  v«s  sow  ntdy  to  aceend  the  thruiM  or  Fmnce,  wished 
ta  lacfvc  tlw  Italians  tn  oia  day  cnmiing  him  King  of  Italy,  in 
JMWatioa  of  CharleflBaxne,  of  wnon,  in  antioipation,  he  consideretl 
Uaarlr  At*  succnior.  He  saw  that  tlie  title  of  President  of  the 
Cnalpinr  B«public  was  a  ueat  advance  towards  the  sovereignly  of 
Loahudy.  as  h»  afterwam  fonnd  that  tlie  consulate  tur  life  was  a 
daeiaiTC  mif  towa/da  tile  Ibronc  of  France.  He  obtained  the  title  of 
ftaridcMl,  witbovt  muA  difieolty,  on  the  26th  of  January.  The  jour- 
■ay  to  Vfom,  mad  the  eaafieraBcn,  were  only  matters  oi  form ;  bat 
hiihsumdins  voids  and  solemn  pnioeediogs  hod  their  effect  on  the 


Tor  of  Russia,  who  had  stipulated  for  a  share  in 
the  settlement  of  Italy,  was  highly  incensed ;  hut 
he  shrunk  from  the  extreme  measure  of  a  rupture 
with  Bonaparte,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  do 
or  attempt  much  except  as  a  member  of  a  new 
European  coalition.  Before  the  sig^iatures  were 
set  to  the  treaty  at  Amiens  other  usurpations  on 
the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  and  other  provoca- 
tions most  difficult  to  be  endured  by  a  proud 
nation,  took  place;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
continental  powers  who  had  been  our  allies  stood 
in  need  of  repose,  and  it  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  that  England  should  try  the  not  very 
honourable  and  not  very  safe  experiment  of  a  short 
peace. 

When  the  preliminaries  were  first  announced  to 
the  imperial  parliament  which  met  in  tlie  autumn 
of  1801,  the  ex-minister  Pitt  aesisted  the  Adding- 
ton  administration  in  defending  what  they  baud 
done  and  were  doing.  He  said  that,  after  the 
great  coalitions  had  all  been  dissolved,  nothing  re- 
mained for  us  but  to  procure  just  and  honourable 
conditions  of  peace  for  ourselves  and  the  few  allies 
who  had  not  deserted  us;  that,  as  long  as  the 
peace  was  honourable,  he  should  prefer  accepting 
terms  even  short  of  what  he  thought  the  country 
entitled  to,  to  risking  the  result  of  the  negotiation 
by  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  any  particular 
point.  On  the  contrary,  his  late  colleagues  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  censured  the  conduct 
of  the  Addington  administration  as  mean  and  pusil- 
lanimous, declared  the  preliminaries  to  be  disgrace- 
ful, and  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  though  single- 
handed,  and  to  any  indefinite  period,  to  be  prefer- 
able to  this  insidious  and  insecure  peace.  Fox, 
with  his  party,  now  voted  with  Pitt  and  the  Ad- 
dingtous  in  approbation  of  the  preliminaries ;  and, 
for  some  months,  it  was  found  that  the  minority 
which  followed  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham 
in  condemning  the  peace  was  even  smaller  than 
that  which  had  sided  for  so  many  years  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  reprobating  the  war.  In  these  first  debates 
Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  the  decided  sentiment 
of  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of  parliament  and 
in  the  country,  when  he  said  that  this  peace  would 
at  least  try  France,  and  that  it  was  but  fair  to  give 
her  a  trial.  Some  simple  men  and  some  enthu- 
siasts there  were,  who  fondly  believed  that  the 
peace  would  be  lasting,  and  that  the  First  Consul, 
intent  only  on  re-organizing  France,  and  on  seat- 
ing himself  on  an  hereditary  but  comtilulional 
throne,  would  soon  prove  himself  the  best  and 
surest  ally  of  George  III.,  the  conservator  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world  and  the  promoter  of  all 
that  most  tended  to  civilize  it.  The  number  of 
these  speculators  was  small ;  but  their  obstinacy  or 
fatuity  was  excessively  great,  and  not  to  be  cured 
by  experience  or  by  anything  which  time  and 
mortal  fate  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
An  opinion  much  more  generally  entertained  was 
that,  now  that  the  Corsican  consul  had  completely 
put  down  the  French  Jacobins — had  scourged 
them  like  hounds  at  &uh— there  was  nothing  to 
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fear  from  Jacobinism  and  propagandism*    But, 
in  reality,  Bonaparte's  system  was  but  a  new  Jaco- 
binism, or  a  Jacobinism  modified ;  it  had  its  pro- 
pagandists and  its  secret  emissaries  everywhere, 
and,  though  it  did  not  bait  its  hooks  with  the  entire 
liberty  and  equality  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  it 
presented  attractive  bait  to  certain  minds — the 
profits  and  honours  derivable  from  successful  revo- 
lution,  the  road  to  military  distinction  thrown  open 
to  all  classes,  the  gratification  to  envy  in  the  over- 
throw of  aristocracies  and  established  orders,  and 
the  excitement  and  inviting  chances  which  always 
attend  tbe  subversion  of  old  governments  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  ones.    Moreover,  the  First  Con- 
sul knew  how  to  recommend  abroad  opinions  and 
principles  which  he  discountenanced  and  kept  in 
check  at  home ;  and,  while  inculcating  submission 
and  organization  in  France,  he  promulgated  insur- 
rection and  disorganization  in  those  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  were  not  yet  subjected  to  his 
dominion.     According  to  his  theory,  France,  whose 
revolutions  had  all  ended  in  his  supremacy,  had 
had  enough  of  change  ;  but  other  kingdoms  must 
be  revolutionized 'until  they  were  brought  to  the 
actual  condition  of  France.    By  a  strange  ftttality, 
the  clubbists  of  England  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
who  had  most  admired  the  National  Convention 
with  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  trans- 
ferred their  ardent  admiration  and  their  hearts' 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  war  bul- 
letins.    In  their  eyes  he  was  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  mortal  enemy  of  legitimate  kings : 
he  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  go- 
verned in  the  name,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and 
still  talked  of  liberty  and  philosophy.     Even  when 
he  made  philosophy  give  way  to  religion  and  re- 
established Catholicism  in  France,  th^  excused 
his  backsliding,  di(9  very  ianatics  of  unbelief  still 
clinging  to  him,  as  they  fancied  that  he  was  only 
mabng  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  popular  masses  (whom,  but  a  few 
years  before  these  pnilosophists  had  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  universe),  that  he  had  mcalcu- 
lably  less  religion  than  any  of  the  kings  of  the  old 
dynasties,  and  that  in  his  heart  he  despised  Catho- 
licism as  much  as  Voltaire  himself  had  done.     It 
must,  however,  always  remain  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  fanatics  of  a  democratic  republicanism  and 
of  a  wild  liberty  should  fall  on  their  knees  before 
the  adventurous  soldier  who  was  erecting  a  tyran- 
nical throne  over  the  ruins  of  French  liberty  and 
the  fallacies  they  had  so  recently  worshipped ;  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  irreligion  should  excuse  in  him 
the  efforts  made  to  re-establish  the  ancient  faith. 
In  condemning  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 

*  FM  hbuMlf  nU,  in  O*  ooons  of  Uu  debslw  on  Iha  yrelliuiu- 
liM,  that  V*  b*d  mnired  the  dungei  and  Uie  n-ngtt  of  JaaobinUm ; 
thnt  wo  had  Uv«d  long  enough  to  tM  it  low  much  of  its  viralence, 
ud  to  b*  altipt  of  thon  delniiTe  coloui  which  once  gave  it  in  powera 
of  destniction.  He  added,  however,  that  his  opinion  of  the  put 
miained  noaUend.  Thia  eonnny  wae  at  flnt  eaUad  upm  to  nsiit 
aa  altaok  a^aiait  aU  eelabllthed  (oveniDenta :  our  objeet  in  eoterimf 
into  the  war  had  been  Sicoa:;?.  Be  muatconfrei  tl>at  his  Malesty^i 
■iaiaHcs  had  oaea  thought  that  th*  diaalntioii  of  the  revoiattonaiy 
fOvenuMBt  o(  Praaoe  was  the  beat  means  of  obtaining  Uiia  security, 
fat  ha  haa  nnet  reckoned  it  a  Mintfarum 


every  part  of  them,  Windham,  in  a  debate  in  the 
Commons,  on  the  4lh  of  November,  said  that  France 
had  uniformly  aspired  to  universal  empire :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  she  had  an  empire  of 
opinion,  but  now  she  had  an  empire  of  power, 
l^ench  principles  had  first  paved  the  way  for  this 
military  power ;  and  now  this  military  power  waa 
used  to  disseminate  principles — not  such  princi- 
ples, indeed,  as  were  now  tolerated  in  France,  but 
principles  which  would  not  sorve  for  home  ctm' 
sumption,  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  sending 
abrMd  for  the  use  of  other  countries,    Benaparte 
knew  well  how  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  supporter  of  despotism  in  France,    and  of 
Jacobinism  out  of  France!    He  pointed  at  the 
looseness  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,   he 
said,  were  greater  now  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Conventionalists,   or  than  in   any  previous  pe- 
riod.    Even  supposing  the  Jacobin  virus  to  have 
evaporated,  there  still  remained  an  infection  about 
the  French  to  which  we  ought  not  to  expose  the 
English  people.     As  to  the  supposed  change  of 
character  in  the  French  people  and  government, 
Windham  said  that  the  only  difference  waa  that  in 
more  Jacobinical  times  they  tn^sted  chiefly  to  their 
principles  and  their  propegandism,  while  now  they 
trusted  chiefly  to  their  arms  and  real  power ;  and 
in  all  this  change  the  French  had  preserved  the 
same  hostile,  implacable  spirit  agamst  England. 
This  country  was  still  marked  out  aa  Carthage, 
which  must  be  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  &e 
univeraal  empire  of  the  new  Rome.    He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Car- 
thage point  by  point,  always  terminating  a  auo- 
cessAil  war  by  an   advantageous  peace,  alwaya 
renewing  the  war  with  some  ireah  advantagee, 
until,  at  last,  Carthage  sunk  beneath  her  powerful 
rival.     If  peace  was  supported  on  the  ground  of 
our  inability  to  continue  the  war,  was  that  inability 
likely  to  grow  less  during  such  a  peace  as  the  pre- 
sent  ?    Let  our  economy  be  as  great  aa  it  might, 
yet  the  expenses  of  such  a  peace,  unlesa  we  re- 
signed ourselves  to  some  sudden  conquest  or  inva- 
sion, must  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  full 
war  establishment ;  and  all  we  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain at  this  immense  outlay,  was  a  mere  armed 
truce.     It  was  true  our  allies  had  for  a  time  fellen 
from  our  side;  but  there  waa  another  party  ivbo 
had  shown  great  attachment  to  the  cause  they  had 
embraced,  and  who  had  bravely  co-operated  with 
the  British  forces ;  and  he  considered  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  interests  of  the  emigranta  aa  deeply 
disgraceful  to  this  country.    There  ought  to  have 
been  stipulated  for  them,  at  least,  a  safe  return  to 
their  country.* 

The  saiUng  of  the  immense  armament  from 
Brest  for  San  Domingo,  pending  the  n^otiation 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  created  great  alarm,  and 

*  Booaparte  did  not  fcrget  aueh  ttipalatiaoa  in  tnoa  of  m»m  wha 
were  emigrants  or  exllee  on  am-onnt  of  politioal  opIaioUk  ad  at 
words  and  deeds  Ihvourable  to  the  Pranoh  revoitttioar  Aa  «*h>«>. 
seen,  in  his  trvatr  with  the  Khig  of  Naples  lie  stinnlaitd  aot  mTnlj 
*>rthesaferetataofUwNeapoUtaate^Btiiiais«L  hut  abo  fcrtil'! 
restoration  of  their  property.  ^  «-»-,  hm.  a«»  iw  m,j 
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•eeeaonei  wme  demands  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* for  the  recal  of  the  Marqueai  Cornwallis  from 
Amkna.  It  wiw  determiued  that  the  naral  and 
military  establiihmenta  should  be  continaed  as 
they  ^Nrere,  nithoat  any  reduction,  for  three  months 
htnger.  The  transactions  with  the  Cisalpine 
Consolta  at  Lyons  were  the  cause  of  fresh  ex- 
citement; and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
January,  1802,  it  became  known  in  England  that 
BoaapartB  had  exacted  fhmi  Spain  her  Ame- 
riean  oolony  of  Louisiana,  and  had  claimed 
in  Italy  Parma  and  the  isLand  of  Elba,  thus 
adding,  in  a  time  of  peace  or  of  truce,  to  the 
eoormoas  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  during 
the  war.  The  delays  in  the  negotiations  obliged 
Mr.  Addington,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  to  demand 
a  supply  on  the  war  establishment  for  sixty-one 
days  more ;  and  in  the  debate  Dr.  French  Law- 
rence, the  able  friend  and  disciple  of  Burke, 
Windham,  and  others,  pressed  on  the  House  the 
ooBsideration  of  the  fraud  and  perfidy  France  had 
shown  in  every  transaction  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  By  the  time  the  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded  the  English  people  were  cer- 
tainly much  less  enamoured  of  this  experimental 
peace  than  they  were  at  the  arrival  of  the  preli- 
minaries. During  the  long  season  of  delay  and 
doabt  recourse  had  been  repeatedly  had  to  adjoum- 
menta.  On  the  10th  of  April,  twelve  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty 
hanw  been  signed,  the  Earl  of  CarUsle  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  points 
involved  in  the  treaty ;  but  ministers  objected  that 
these  points  were  not  r^larly  before  the  House, 
and  declined,  for  the  present,  entering  into  any 
ex^anations ;  and,  no  motion  having  been  made, 
the  House  pused  to  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
by  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  Pitt 
administration— -conduct  which  the  ardent  young 
orator  seemed  to  think  would  flilly  justify  an  im- 
peachment. The  motion  upon  a  division  was 
rejected  by  246  against  39.  As  late  as  the  3rd 
of  May  we  find  Windham  rising  to  request  that  a 
day  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tioo  the  whole  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  on  the 
fbOowing  day  this  request  was  repeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Grenville.  During  several 
saooessive  days  calls  for  papers  were  made ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  May  thi|t  the  im- 
portsBt  and  long  expected  debate  began  in  both 
Hoasea.  In  the  Lords,  after  Lord  Grenville  had 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
the  eceentric  Stanhope  desired  that  strangers  might 
he  exefaided,  having,  he  said,  informaticm  of  im- 
partsoioe  to  lay  before  the  House.  Strangers  were 
(Hdeied  to  withdraw.*    When  they  were  re-ad- 

' Tte  Mtk^Mt  of  Uw  noble  eail's  eomnunifrntioa  wu,  we  undflr* 
'c  inpnTcd  eolwiiuctian  of  a  diriiig-lioat  in  Fiance,  which 

.tikad  to  be  MTifaled  iwder  water  wiUi  aa  aiaeh  ikUl  and 

<aKualT  m  to  pake  it  eaaj  tor  Ibem  to  blow  up  a  Siit-iatv  aan-of- 
wai  «n  oat;  Mean  ponodi  of  to*ifiit."—FaH.  Bin. 


mitted  Lord  Grenville  was  speaking  with  great 
force  against  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
treaty.  There  was,  however,  he  said,  no  wish  (o 
abrogate  or  overturn  the  unfortunate  compact, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  that  pwer  to  whom 
die  constitution  had  given  the  right  of  making 
treaties,  which  had  had  the  great  seal  of  the  king- 
dom put  to  it,  and  which  was  therefin-e  irrevocable. 
To  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we  were  bound  to 
accede.  By  evasion  we  should  but  add  disgrace 
to  disaster ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  national  honour, 
fill  up  the  measure  of  national  calamity.  He 
wished  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
but  to  demonstntte  its  dangerous  tendency;  to 
ascertain  the  situation  in  which  it  lef^  the  country; 
to  point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the 
degree  of  safety  which  yet  remained  to  us.  With 
these  principles  what  reasonable  objections  could 
be  raised  to  a  free  and  full  discussion?  Why 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  urge  the  House  to  set 
a  mark  on  those  impolitic  and  weak  ministers  who 
had  negotiated  such  a  treaty  and  concluded  such  a 
peace?  In  all  negotiations  for  peace  the  basis 
was  either  the  tteUus  quo  ante  beUum,  or  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  parties  before  the  war ;  or  the  vti 
■poatidetu,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  ailer  the 
war.  One  or  the  other  of  these  bases,  and  not  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  for  both  contracting  parties;  both  either 
gave  up  everything  they  had  conquered  duriug  the 
war,  or  both  retained  whatever  they  possessed  at 
the  conclusion  of  it.     Instead  of  our  n^otiators 

Cceeding  distinctly  on  either  of  these  bases,  they 
mixed  them  together,  and  had  applied  them 
both  in  a  manner  the  most  prejudicial  to  this 
country :  they  had  applied  the  first,  or  the  riaim 
mo  principle,  to  England,  who  was  to  give  up  to 
France  all  she  had  taken  during  the  war;  and 
they  had  applied  the  second,  or  the  vti  possideUt 
principle,  to  France,  by  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
possession  of  all  she  had  acquired.  It  would  have 
been  but  just  and  reasonable  for  France  to  have 
purchased  back  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies  of  her 
alliM  or  dependents,  Spain  and  Holland,  by  con- 
tinental sacrifices;  but  France  gave  up  nothing, 
for  Egypt  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded 
was  not  hers  to  give,  while  England  gave  up  nearly 
every  foot  of  territory  she  had  obtained,  surrender- 
ing islands  and  groups  of  islands,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  cost  her  immense  sums  of  money 
and  not  a  little  blood.  In  fact,  by  the  result  of 
the  treaty,  France  was  left  either  in  actual  posses- 
sion of,  or  with  a  most  absolute  control  over,  the 
greatest  or  richest  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  > 
she  kept  Savoy,  she  kept  Belgium,  she  kept  the 
Giermanic  states  on  the  lefl:  bank  of  the  Rhine,  she 
kept,  under  a  fiction  of  independence,  the  whole 
of  Upper  Italy  and  the  whole  of  Holland;  she 
kept  whatever  she  had  gained.  And  yet  she  was  to 
be  repossessed  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  more- 
over to  be  allowed  to  acquire  immense  territories 
frcHn  her  submissive  snd  helpless  allies :  in  Asia 
shs  was  to  hav«  Pondicherry,  Cochin,  Negapatam, 
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and  the  Spice  Islands ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Groree,  and  Senegal  (for  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  the  Batavian  Republic  having  or  holding  any- 
thing) ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  Ste.  Lucie, 
Guadeloupe,  Tobago,  Curaqoa,  and  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  San  Domingo ;  in  America  she  was 
to  be  repossessed  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon ; 
and,  as  new  possessions,  whence  she  could  press 
upon  both  the  Anglo-American  states  and  the 
Spanish-American  and  Portuguese-American  pos- 
sessions, Louisiana  was  to  be  hers  by  virtue  of  the 
secret  treaty  with  Spain,  and  French  Guiana  was  to 
be  rounded  and  enlarged  by  territory  torn  from 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  territory  in  Guiana,  extending  to  the 
Amazon  river,  she  was  to  have,  in  South  America, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  In 
the  Mediterranean  too,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves 
of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  France  wanted,  merely  in  order  to  exclude 
us  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leghorn.  We 
were  now,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  all  that  inland  sea  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  converted  into  a  French  lake.  Lord 
Grenville  then  alluded  to  the  great  San  Domingo 
armament  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  interval 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
and  which  had  obliged  us  to  keep  in  the  West 
Indies  a  much  greater  force  than  any  we  had  em- 
ployed there  during  the  war.  The  first  fruits  of 
this  peace,  he  said,  were  seen  in  the  necessity  of 
our  keeping  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line.  Ministers 
ought  never  to  have  permitted  the  French  arma- 
ment to  sail  until  the  preliminary  articles  had 
been  converted  into  a  definitive  treaty ;  nor  should 
it  have  been  allowed  to  sail  at  all  until  the  First 
Consul  had  renounced  the  presidency  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  which  gave  him  as  much  power  in 
Italy  as  he  had  in  France.  His  lordship  could 
see  nothing  of  the  pacific,  liberal  disposition  of  the 
present  French  government ;  but  what  he  could 
clearly  see  was,  a  fixed  design  to  exclude  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  complained  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  had  left  our  old  and  faithful  ally  Portugal; 
and  he  showed  that  the  indemnity  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  uf  such  a 
nature  that  France  might  give  it  or  withhold  it, 
just  as  she  pleased.  He  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
placing  Malta  under  the  guarantee  of  powers  who 
could  never  agree  on  any  one  point  respecting  the 
island,  and  of  garrisoning  it  pro  tempore  with  the 
least  steady  and  least  reliable  troops  in  Europe. 
He  called  die  pretended  restoration  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  a  still  greater  absurdity ;  for  how  could 
it  be  said  that  such  an  order  was  really  in  exist- 
ence, when  almost  all  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
support  had  been  confiscated — confiscated  in  good 
part  since  the  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  which 
was  to  restore  them  to  their  independent  sovereign 
power?    The  expenses  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 


principally  in  fortifications   and    garrisons,   had 
been,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  about 
130,000/.  sterling  per  annum.     The  total  revenue 
derivable  from  the  island  was  only  about  34,000/., 
and  of  this  not  more  than  8000/.  came  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Knights.     Of  those  ample  revenues 
which  in  former  times  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Order,  the  French  had  confiscated  about  58,000/. 
per  annum  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolu- 
tion, when  they  suppressed  the  French  Langues, 
and  declared  the  whole  Order  to  be  a  thing  obso- 
lete, useless,  and  detestable,  like  all  other  institu- 
tions that  were  built  upon  superstition  and  mo- 
nachism.     More  recently  Spain  had  been  induced 
to  confiscate  27,000/.  per  annum,  and  still  more 
recently  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Order  had 
been  seized  and  confiscated   in   Lombardy  and 
in  Piedmont,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  states,   beggared  by  the  war  and  by 
French  exactions,  were  looking  with  an  eager  eye 
to  such  lands  and  houses  as  belonged  to  the  Order, 
and  were  within  their  own  territory  and  grasp. 
Though  not  nominally  confiscated,  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Knights  in  Sicily  had  not  for  two  oi 
three  years  rendered  a  single  ducat  to  the  Order ; 
nor,  in  the  present  disorganized,  degraded,  broken, 
bankrupt,  fugitive  condition  of  that  ancient  body, 
was  it  very  easy  to  discover  where  or  to  whom  the 
money  ought  to  be  paid.     In  short,  of  all  the  for, 
mer  income  of  the  Order  there  now  remained  a 
bare  20,000/.  per  annum — a  sum  evidently  insuf. 
ficient  to  keep  up  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
fortifications,  or  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
island.    The  Order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct 
as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the 
influence  uid  into  the  pay  of  the  French,  who  had 
reduced  it  to  this  condition  of  helplessness  and 
degradation.    The  Grand  Master  would  be  elected 
by  their  nomination,  and  the  whole  Order  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  French.   By  the  treaty  we  had 
given  to  France  very  important  settlements  in  In- 
dia, without  stipulating,  as  we  had  done  at  the  last 
peace,  that  they  should  not  be  fortified.     It  was 
true  that  we  had  obtained,  through  the  overthrow 
of  Tippoo,  a  great  accession  of  territory  in  Mysore 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  our  right  of  sove- 
reignty in  India  was  not  recognised  by  the  French 
in  the  treaty,  and  by  ceding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  we  gave  them  one  of  the  keys  to  India. 
The  Cape  was  every  way  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  our  Indian  empire:  it  afforded  faci- 
lities for  sending  over  troops,  and  as  a  station  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  it  would  always  greatly 
annoy  our  Indian  trade,  and  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  send  strong  convoys  with  our  homeward  and 
outward-bound  fleets.     Nothing  but  the  plea  of 
necessity  could  justify  the  sacrifices  we  had  made; 
but  ministers  disclaimed  this  plea,  talking  highly 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  representing  the 
resources  of  the  country  as  quite  equal  to  a  conti- . 
nuance  of  the  contest.    If  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  were  not  greater  than  the  disadvantages  of 
war,  the  peace  must  be  a  bad  one.    And  where 
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would  be  oar  advantages? — Not  in  commerce,  for 
'.hat  would  be  diminished ;  not  in  economy,  for  we 
must  keep  up,  for  the  mere  lake  of  security,  a 
large  naval  and  military  egtablishment.  If  any 
lecurity  had  been  obtained  against  the  renewal  of 
war,  be  would  have  rejoiced  at  it,  for  we  must 
renew  it  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Lord  Grenville 
concluded  with  proposing  an  address  to  the  throne 
recommending  every  practicable  economy,  but 
such  an  economy  as  would  still  leave  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  8u£Scient  to  repel  any  future 
danger;  acknowledging  that  the  national  faith 
was  pledged  to  the  obsorance  of  the  treaty,  but 
pointing  oat  the  great  danger  this  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  she  had 
made,  without  any  adequate  compensation  on  the 
part  of  France;  and  finally,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  speedily,  by  amicable  ad- 
justment, those  various  points  which  were  left 
unsettled  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.  His 
lordship  was  opposed  not  merely  by  the  Fozite 
par^,  but  also  by  the  Pittites,  and  by  several  peers 
who  had  been  but  recently  his  colleagues  in  ofiSce, 
or  his  close  personal  fnends  and  allies.  Lord 
Pdham  moved  a  counter-address  approving  of  the 
treaty,  and  this  was  carried  without  a  division, 
akhoogh  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Camden,  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  one  or  two  other  peers 
expressed  their  entire  or  partial  agreement  in  the 
view  taken  by  Lord  Grrenville.* 

Afier  the  division  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
and  political  pupil  of  Fox,  moved  "  That  the  omis- 
sion of  various  opportunities  of  n^otiating  a  peace 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  rgection  of  the  overtures  made  by  tlie 
diief  consul  in  January,  1800,  appears  to  this 
House  to  have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  ren- 
dered peace  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  empire  as  to  justify  the  important  and 
painfiil  sacrifices  which  his  Majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  make  for  the  attainment  thereof."  The 
Duke  of  Montrose  urged  in  opposition  to  this 
motion,  that  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  over- 
tures in  January,  1800,  should  be  judged  by  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  and  not  by  subsequent 
events  and  circumstances.  When  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  to  solicit 
the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  soliciting 
oar  allies  Austria  and  Russia  to  abandon  us 
and  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French  re- 
pnUic :  the  whole  design  was  obviously  insidious. 
Hie  question  being  then  put.  Lord  Holland's  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  only  Lords  Grenville,  Caer- 
narvon, Spencer,  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  eleven  other  peers  voting  for  it. 

*  The  Dake  of  Bidiinoad,  howeTtr,  |>ledged  hit  good-will  to  tlie 
ptCMBt  A^Aingbn  admiBiilniUon.  and  recretted  that  he  could  not  on 
lUs  oecuiim  voce  widl  Umn.  Barl  Oimden  said  that,  although  ho 
aa|*OTed  veithet  the  prrliminariea  nor  the  deQuitire  treaty,  yet,  as 
nceowitry  Mcned  to  pant  for  peace,  and  ns  hin  Bfajcet^  wai  tMund 
ta  folJU  hia  engagements,  he  slwnld,  though  very  unwillingly,  vote 
ifiim^  his  aoUe  ftieod  (Grenville).  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  gave 
Ms  voie  to  GrennrllU's  motion,  as  the  only  noesihle  corrective  of  tho 
misi'amlwt  at  those  ministers  who  had  pUued  tUe  country  to  a  peace 
wUik  fcovUed  ndthcr  tcx  its  honoitr  nor  (or  Its  safely. 
VOL.  IV.— SKO.  III. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  day, 
the  13th  of  May,  the  counterpart  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  motion  was  made  by  Windham,  who,  in 


WlHDUaM. 

a  speech  of  three  hours,  still  more  bitterly  con- 
demned the  definitive  treaty.  The  first  point  he 
dwelt  upon  was  Malta.  The  pretended  neutral- 
ity of  that  island  would  nt  any  time  allow  the 
French  and  their  allies  to  collect  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line  in  its  port;,  while  we  were  restricted  to 
six  ships  of  the  line.  To  talk  of  the  Order  and 
of  the  different  Langues  or  nations  composing  it, 
was  now  idle ;  its  power,  its  consideration,  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  German  Knights  had  already 
refused  to  serve  in  a  body  so  changed  and  de- 
graded ;  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  could  never  be 
any  security  for  the  independence  of  the  island ; 
they  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  La  Valette  and 
Vittoriosa  to  the  first  French  force  that  appeared ; 
the  state  of  Malta  was  a  virtual  surrender,  and  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  made  un- 
tenable, for,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  sea,  we  should  not  have  a  single 
port  or  place  of  refuge  for  our  ships.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  disadvantages  and  penis  which  must 
result  from  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Windham  insisted  that  our  Indian  empire  was  our 
sheet  anchor,  and  that  whatever  was  necessary  to 
its  preservation  was  of  vital  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annoyances  to  be  expected  from  the 
Cape,  the  enemy  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing our  possessions  in  the  East  by  our  restitution 
of  Cochin,  nominally  to  the  Dutch.  Lord  Gren- 
ville had  said  that  France,  by  being  made  mistress 
of  Louisiana,  became  in  reality  mistress  of  Florida 
also,  and  that  France  would  possess  the  key  of 
Mexico,  which  she  might  enter  whenever  she  chose. 
Windham  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  new 
French  empire  on  the  American  continent;  and 
we  now  know,  from  a  variety  of  sources  which 
were  not  open  to  him  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
Windham  took  a  very  correct  view  of  Bonaparte's 
vast  schemes  of  col<mial  aggrandizement,  and  was 
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guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  his  representation  of 
the  American  projects  of  the  First  Clonsul.  By 
the  treaty,  he  said,  France  had  attained  her  first 
great  object — she  had  obtained  the  navigation  of 
the  great  river  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe,  from  the  length  of  its  course  and  its 
great  and  numerous  tributaries:  and  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  were  left  wholly  exposed  to  this 
greedy  and  conqitering  power,  which  would  soon, 
in  fact,  stretch  forth  her  arms  ftom  Guiana  over 
the  whole  of  South  America.  And  then  in  North 
America  the  cession  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
French  the  command  of  that  other  mighty  river, 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
washes  the  southern  shore  of  the  country  for  about 
400  miles.  Rivers,  said  Wiudham,  are  the  vital 
parts  of  countries  {  and,  without  hyperbole,  we 
may  be  Mid  to  have  given  away  a  brace  of  con- 
tinents. In  ((graration  of  this  thoughtless  prodi- 
gality, minbten  had  abandoned  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  France  |  they  had  let  in  a  tide 
which  would  spread  like  «  torrent  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, endangering  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  our  empire  in  the  East. 
It  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  France  was  aiming  at 
a  universal  empire.  He  contended  that  this 
country  was  still  capable  of  resisting  this  project, 
and  that  it  had  hitherto  not  put  forth  its  strength, 
reposing  supinely  in  a  blind  confidence  that  the 
torrent  could  not  reach  her  shores.  "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  when  other 
nations  were  melting  away,  it  was  pretended  that 
we  were  inaccessible,  and  that  the  menstruum 
which  dissolved  the  baser  metals  would  pass  in- 
nocuous over  the  pure  gold  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  year  1*792  had  demonstrated  that  this 
pure  gold  was  as  susceptible  of  the  rage  of  Jacobin- 
ism as  copper  of  the  corrosion  of  aqua  tortis. 
Still  a  strange  indifference  prevailed ;  snug  was 
the  word :  we  were  for  letting  other  nations  shift 
as  they  could :  the  high  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was 
extinct ;  their  maxims  were  forgotten."  He  had 
been  secretary-at-war,  and  he  would  enter  on  a 
retrospect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted.  He  affirmed  that,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  expedition  to  Toulon  and  the  melan- 
choly affair  at  Quiberon,  little  had  been  attempted 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and 
appropriate  principle  of  the  war.  He  was  called 
to  order  by  Pitt,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  ob- 
servations as  improper  in  one  who  had  formerly 
posseised  his  Majesty's  confidence,  Windham 
replied,  that  he  was  about  to  state  that  he  consi- 
dered the  expedition  to  Quiberon  as  a  measure  of 
his  own.  Pitt  still  resisted  the  disclosure  of  any 
consultations  or  opinions  which  must  have  been 
expressed  in  official  confidence.  Windham,  resum- 
ing, insisted  that  the  country  had  never  been  pro- 
perly made  ftware  why  it  was  at  war : — ^it  nad 
been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  were  at  war  because 
we  could  liot  be  at  peace ;  at  sea  because  we  could 
not  be  on  shore ;  yet  the  question,  why  we  were  at 
war,  perpetually  i«cuii«d:  petqpJa  were  not  taught 


to  see  that  we  were  at  war  because  the  French  go- 
vernment was  such  as  to  preclude  peace.  Ine 
same  error  continued.  No  person  who  considered 
the  original  causes  of  the  war  could  look  without 
alarm  at  the  terms  of  this  peace :  the  country  was 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the 
peace,  because  it  had  never  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  character  of  the  war.  There  were  men, 
there  was  a  party,  in  England  who  had  unceasingly 
condemned  our  entering  into  hostilities  with  the 
FVench.  From  its  very  commencement  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  an  incessant  cry  for 
peace;  incessantly  was  the  justice  of  our  cause 
arraigned,  and  that  of  the  enemy  vindicated ;  our 
most  splendid  victories  had  been  coldly  received, 
our  most  brilliant  successes  had  been  depreciated. 
If  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary,  every 
shilling  spent  on  it  was  too  much :  if  it  was  merely 
a  war  of  experiment,  it  had  cost  us  too  many  sacri- 
fices ;  but,  if  it  was  a  war  for  the  very  existence  oi 
the  country,  then  our  exertions  had  been  too  little 
for  either  our  object  or  our  means.  He  repeated 
emphatically,  that  it  was  apparent  the  strength  of 
the  country  was  unimpaired  by  the  exertions  it 
had  made— that  the  country  had  not  grown  lean  l^ 
them.  Lord  Folkstone,  who  seconded  Windham's 
motion,  said  that  the  British  flag  was  degraded 
and  disgraced  by  this  treaty,  as  fsr  as  any  treaty 
could  have  that  effect ;  that  it  was  a  treaty  built  on 
Jacobin  principles  and  confirming  Jacobin  power; 
that  we  had  abandoned  Portugal  to  spoliation,  and 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  luad 
added  insult  to  injury;  that  he  saw  nothmg  left 
for  old  England  but  dishonour,  degradation,  and 
ruin.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secrotary  for  foreign 
affairs  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  defended 
the  treaty,  not  only  as  expedient,  but  as  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  to  the  oountry;  and  con- 
cluded a  very  long  speech  by  moving  a  counter- 
address  similar  to  that  which  had  bwn  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Pelham,  the  substance 
being  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the  House  were 
fully  sensible  that  he  haid  wisely  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  people  in  forming  a  definitive 
treaty ;  that  they  relied  on  his  Majesty's  known 
disposition  to  adhere  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  engagements,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained a  perfect  confidence  tluit  he  would  be  always 
prepared  to  defend,  against  every  encroachment, 
the  great  sources  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and 
naval  power  of  the  empire ;  and  tiiat  they  were 
firmly  persuaded  his  Majesty's  faithfiil  subjects 
would  be  always  ready  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  ot 
their  country,  with  the  same  spirit  they  had  mani- 
fested during  the  war  which  was  now  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pitt,  who  apparently 
continued  to  live  in  close  friendship  with  Adding- 
ton,  his  early  friend  and  the  son  of  his  father  s 
friend,  hung  back  from  the  debate :  except  calling 
Windham  to  order,  and  holding  some  conversation 
with  Grsy  and  Sheridan  merely  on  the  propriety 
of  adjouining,  h«  did  or  wud  nothing.    Oundas, 
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on  the  contrary,  declared  that  he  disapproved  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  had  idwayg  congi- 
dered  the  acquisition  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  of 
the  ntmost  importance ;  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Cape  and  Ceyltin  formed  the  two  great  bulwarks 
of  oar  Indian  empire;  and  that  he  would  have 
refosed  his  assent  to  the  relinquishment  of  either 
of  thoaeplaces if  he  had  continued  in  administra- 
tion. With  regard  to  Malta  too,  he  considered  it, 
with  its  port,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
an  island  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  not 
merely  for  commercial  purposes  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  British  ntLg  flying  at  Malta ;  he 
wished  it  to  fly  there  in  order  to  give  assurance  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations  of  the  protection  of 
British  arms  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
And,  when  to  these  considerations  he  added  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Maltese  people  to  remain 
under  the  British  government,  he  must  confess  that 
the  surrender  of  the  island  gave  him  the  deepest 
concern.  Dundas,  however,  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  could  by  no  means  adopt  Windham's  ad- 
dress, which  appeared  to  be  pointed  against  the 
peace  itself,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
motion  of  General  Giascoyne,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed. 

On  the  14th  the  House  sat  again  till  near  four 
o'clock.  Pitt  was  even  more  silent  than  on  the 
preceding  da^,  not,  indeed,  opening  his  liips  during 
the  whole  discussion.  Sheridan  was  "infinitely 
witty,  having  been  drinking:"*  he  said  it  was 
natanl  for  him  to  feel  pleasure  in  voting  in  a  ma- 
jority, «  pleasure  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger ;  that  the  strangest  of  strange  things  was 
the  present  arrangement  of  parties  all  met  to  ap- 
wove  the  peace ;  that  he  had  expected  to  Und  as 
friends  to  peace  only  those  who  had  constantly 
disapjproved  of  the  war,  only  the  little  constitu- 
tioiiiu  circle  who  had  for  ten  years  been  held  up 
to  public,  opprobrium,  but  whose  predictions  were 
fulfilled  and  whose  fears  had  been  realized.  The 
discussion  of  this  necessary  though  disgraceful 
treaty  of  peace  furnished  the  best  defence  of  the 
language  and  conduct  of  his  friends  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  For  his  part  he  would 
support  the  peace  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  present  ministers  could  obtain  none  better, 
their  predecessors  having  lef^  them  to  choose  be* 
tween  an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless  war,  and  a 
hollow,  perilous  peace.  Ine  best  of  his  wit  was 
let  fly  at  Pitt's  subordinates  who  remained  in 
office  when  their  chief  resigned.  Why  had  not 
the  whole  family  moved  together  ?  Was  there  but 
one  covered  waggon  to  carry  away  friends  and 
goods?  There  was  a  Greek  mble  of  a  man  who 
sat  so  long  on  his  seat  (as  long,  perhaps,  as  the 
ex-minister  had  done  on  the  treasury-bench),  that 
he  grew  to  it ;  and  when  Hercules  pulled  him  off, 
the  sitting  part  of  the  man  was  all  left  behind  him! 
Of  the  ex-minister  he  said,  none  more  admired  his 
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splendid  talents  than  he  did.  If  ever  man  was 
formed  to  give  lustre  to  his  country,  he  was  that 
man.  He  had  no  low,  little,  mean,  petty  vices ; 
he  had  too  much  good  sense,  taste,  and  talent  to 
set  his  mind  upon  ribands,  stars,  and  titles ;  he 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  or  creatiire  of 
any  court  (Pitt  acknowledged  these  compliments 
by  bowing  repeatedly) :  but  great  as  were  his 
talents,  he  had  misapplied  them  in  the  polities  of 
the  country ;  he  had  augmented  our  national  debt, 
and  diminished  our  population ;  he  had  done  more 
to  abridge  our  privileges,  to  strengthen  the  crown  st 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  than  any  minister 
he  could  mention.  In  conclusion  Sheridan  moved 
an  addreM  which  was  the  counter*p«rt  of  that 
which  Lord  Holland  had  moved  in  the  Upper 
House.  Fox  took  no  part  either  in  this  or  in  the 
preceding  debate,  but  (Jrey,  Whitbread,  and  others 
of  his  party  gave  an  unqualified  support  to  the 
treaty,  coupled  with  a  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
war  as  unjust  in  its  origin,  disgraceful  in  its  con- 
duct, and  calamitous  in  its  termination.  Upon  a 
division  Windham's  proposed  address  was  rejected 
by  216  against  20.  Sheridan's  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  address  was  then  put  and  carried.  The 
long  discunions  had  not  tended  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  the  treaty,  or  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  peace  would  be  durable.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  both  just  and  expedient  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  a  trial ;  and  with  this  convic- 
tion many  members  of  both  Houses  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  treaty,  and  had  deprecated  all  severe 
strictures  on  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
First  Consul.  But  this  system  was  only  partially 
followed  by  the  public  press ;  in  some  of  the  news* 
papers,  and  in  many  pamphlets,  criticisms  and 
censures  continued  to  appear  very  distasteful  and 
irritating  to  Bonapttte,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  all  these  things  r^larly  translated  and 
read  to  him  in  private. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  session  need  not 
detain  us  long.  As  early  as  the  10th  of  February 
there  was  a  new  election  of  a  speaker,  Sir  John 
Mitford  having  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  then  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  On  the  llth  of  Februarv  Mr.  Adding* 
ton  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  examine  into  the  civil  list,  which  had  again 
&llen  into  arrears,  and  concerning  which  a  message 
from  his  majesty  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
two  durs  before.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  immediately  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  old 
vexed  question— the  arrears  said  to  be  due  to  his 
royal  highness,  which  the  king  had  received  and 
appropriated  during  his  minority,  and  which  the 
honourable  member  maintained  to  be  the  un- 
doubted and  inalienable  right  of  the  prince.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  royal  highness  to  apply  to  the  House ;  that 
it  was  pretty  generally  loiown  that  the  duchy  of 
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Cornwall  belonged  to  the  crown  oaly  till  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  it  was  then  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  instantly  vested  in  the  heir  appa- 
rent ;  that  the  infant  prince  was  on  his  birth  Dulce 
of  Cornwall,  and  entitled  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy ;  that  these  revenues  were  generally  allowed 
to  accumulate  during  his  minority,  and  EiiForded  a 
fund  from   which  his  establishment    might   be 
formed  upon  his  coming  of  age.     But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  these  revenues  had  not  been  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  but  had  been  applied  by 
the  king  to  the  uses  of  the  civil  list,  for  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  appropriation,  other  resources 
must  have  been  found  by  parliament.      Some 
might  imagine  that  this  was  a  question  between  his 
majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  a  question  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  people  :— his  royal  highness's  claim  was 
upon  the  parliament  and  the  public,  and  it  was  a 
claim  of  right,  for  the  public  luid  benefited  by  the 
revenues  to  which  he  was  entitled.     He  quoted 
high    legal    authority,    and    particularly  named 
Mr.  Mansfield,  late  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  most  posi- 
tively convinced  that  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
were,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  had  eamesuy  advised 
his  royal  highness  to  pursue  the  means  of  recover- 
ing them  which  the  law  put  into  his  hands.    [The 
pnnce,  in  fact,  had  made  this  attempt :  a  petition 
of  right  in  his  behalf  had  now  been  lying  six  yean 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  without  a  hearing ;  and 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  present  chancellor,  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  allow  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings.]    Mr.  Manners  Sutton  declared,  that,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  genuine  and  unaffected  senti- 
ments of  the  prince,  he  could  take  upon  him  to 
say  that,  were  the  case  otherwise,  he  would  undergo 
aay  inconvenience  and  suffer  any  affliction  rather 
than  set  up  a  claim  against  his  royal  father.    The 
public  had  derived  the  benefit  of  the  revenues 
during  the  minority  of  the  prince ;  and  therefore 
the  account  at  present  stood  between  the  prince 
and  the  public,  the  former  being,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  the  creditor  of  the  latter.   He  stated,  that 
from  1762,  the  year  of  the  prince's  birth,  to  1783, 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  the  arrears  with 
interest  amounted  to  900,000/.,  and  that,  221,000/. 
having  been  voted  by  parliament  at  different  times 
for  the  use  of  his  royal  highness,  there  remained 
due  to  him  a  clear  balance  of  679,000/.    No 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact,  otherwise 
notorious,  that  the  prince  was   again  deeply  in 
debt,  and  beset  by  impatient  creditors,  and  that 
this  embarrassment  rendered  him  eager  to  make 
the  public  a  debtor  to  this  large  amount.     His 
friends  in  the  House  seem  to  have  thought  that 
this  was  a  very  eligible  mode  of  relieving  him ; 
and  Fox,  though  his  influence  with  the  prince  was 
less  than  it  had  been,  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  had  finished,  and,  agreeing  with  his  learned 
friend  in  almost  every  word  which  had  fallen  from 
him,  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  House  would 


immediately  take  up  the  business.    It  was  readily 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
take  the  prince's  claims  into  consideration.     On 
the  29th  of  March,  the  subject  of  the  debt  on  the 
civil  list  was  brought  before  both  Houses.    Strong 
objections  were  taken  to  several  items,  and  parti- 
cularly to  what  were  termed  "occasional   pay- 
ments," and  "  secret-service  money ;"  but,  in  the 
end  an  address  was  carried  in  each  House,  express- 
ing to  his   Majesty  their  readiness  to  grant  the 
desired   relief  for  clearing  off  the  debts  on  the 
civil  list.     On  the  following  day  the  Commons 
voted  for  this  object  990,052/.     On  the  Slst,  Mr. 
Manners  Suttoa  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  application  of  the  revenues  of 
Cornwall  during  the  minority  of  the  prince ;  as 
also  respecting  the  several  suras  which  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts. 
Sir  Ralph  Milbank  seconded  the  motion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  firmest  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
prince's  claims.    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
argued  that,  even  were  the  prince's  right  admitted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  it  by  uo  means  followed  that 
the  expenses  of  his  maintenance  and  education 
should  not  be  defrayed  out  of  that  fund,  instead  of 
being  thrown  upon  the  civil  list.     He  could  by  no 
means  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Edward 
III.,  who  first  made  this  grant  to  his  young  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
duchy  was  to  be  left  to  acctmiulate  for  the  prince, 
and  yet  that  all  the  expense  of  his  maintenance 
was  to  be  defrayed  bv  himself.    He  knew  that 
some  of  the  highest  legal   authorities  had  held, 
opinions  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  prince.     For 
himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  give   any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  question.     He  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  a  doubtfid  question 
of  law,  for  that  this  would  convince  the  House  it 
was  not  their  province  to  determine  it.     His  great 
objection  to  the  present  motion  was,  that  its  object 
was,  first  to  decide  the  legal  right,  which  he 
thought  the  House  could  not  do,  and  afterwards  to 
order  and  examine  an  account  and  balance.    As 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  motion,  and  yet  did 
not  wish  absolutely  to  oppose  it,  he  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day.    Fox  again  stood 
forwanl  to  support  the  prince's  claim,  and  to  insist 
that  he  had  a  right  to  be  maintained  and  educated 
by  his  father  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  the  same 
full  account  ought  to  be  given  of  the  revenues  of 
Cornwall  as  had  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  his  coming  of  age,  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Osnaburg,  in  his  majesty's  continental  do- 
minions.   Enkine,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  said  that 
there  was  no  legal  doubt  in  the  matter ;  that  it 
would  be  a  very  ungracious  thing  to  have  a  litiga- 
tion in  chancery  between  the  king  and  the  prince ; 
that  he  could  not  conceive  that  a  committee  of  the 
House,  with  the  proper  documents  laid  before 
them,  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject;    that,  however  small   the  balance  might 
turn  out  to  be  in  favour  of  his  royal  highness,  i 
would  still  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  showing  the 
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paUic  that  he  had  not  been  a  burthen  to  the 
country.  Tiemey,  after  re-affirming  that  the  ques- 
tion was  between  the  prince  and  the  public,  that 
the  king  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
hia  name  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  it, 
laid  that  it  would  be  a  most  ungracious  thing  for 
the  public,  by  their  repreaentativea,  to  tell  the 
prince — "  We  will  not  examine  whether  we  owe 
joo  money  or  not ;  you  may  try  it  at  law,  and 
then  Ke  whether  you  can  find  any  redress."  She- 
ridan was  equally  warm.  He  said  that,  if  his  royal 
highness  should  even  succeed  at  law  and  obtain  a 
verdict  against  his  majesty,  it  was  to  parliament 
he  must  afterwards  come  for  the  payment  of  the 
money;  that  the  prince,  conceiving  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  satisfy  his  creditors  in  full,  and 
also  conceiving  his  claim  upon  the  public  to  be  a 
juat  one,  eagerly  wished  to  be  enabled  to  discharge 
bis  debts  completely.  Other  members  of  the  same 
party  supported  the  claim  of  right,  which  was  fur- 
ther opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  Upon  a  division  Adding- 
ton's  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried, 
but  by  an  unasually  small  majoritv,  the  numbers 
being  only  160  against  103.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  attorney-general,  Spencer  Perceval,  said 
that,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  he  could  not  maintain  the  dignity 
of  bis  rank,  the  House,  no  doubt,  would  willingly 
listen  to  an  application  for  relief. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  debates  and  the  granting 
of  the  990,052/.  the  House  was  informed  by  a 
royal  mesnge  that  his  majesty  was  anxious  to 
make  a  provision  for  their  T«^al  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  House 
voted  12,000^  per  annum  for  each  of  those  princes. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  a  not 
vny  palatable  subject  at  a  moment  when  other 
matters  become  both  complicated  and  interesting, 
"c  may  mention  here  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  s 
embarrassments  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  new  parliament  soon  after  the  Christmas  recess 
of  1802.  The  subject  being  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  by  a  message  from  the 
king,  Addington  moved  a  proposition  for  granting 
to  his  royal  highness,  towards  providing  for  his 
better  support  and  dignity,  the  annual  sum,  out  of 
the  constdidated  fund,  of  60,000/.,  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  commencing  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1803,  and  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1806.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  now  stated  that,  "  in  order  to  pre- 
aenre  the  harmony  which  should  always  subsist 
between  him  and  his  roval  father,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  abandcmed  his  claim  of  right  on  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Colonel 
Stanley  asked  whether  Uie  king's  message  and  the 
prince's  abandonment  of  his  claim  were  not  the 
result  of  a  compromise.  Both  the  minister  and 
the  prince's  solicitor  denied  that  this  was  the  case ; 
hut  9ieridan  broadly  contradicted  them,  and  little 
doubt^as  entertained  of  there  having  been  a  com- 
promise, either  tacit  or  express.  The  House 
uaniinoady  voted  the  money  which  Addington 


asked  for.*  Those  who  conceived  that  this  grant 
would  make  an  end  of  the  matter  were  soon 
awakened  from  their  delusion.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1803,  only  a  week  before  the  king 
acquainted  parliament  that  a  renewal  of  war 
was  inevitable,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  his  royal  highnesses 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  private  secretary, 
slating  that  the  prince  had  felt  the  liveliest 
sense  of  afiection  and  gratitude  at  the  kind 
solicitode  expressed  by  his  majesty  for  the  si- 
tuation of  his  afilairs,  and  at  his  mqesty's 
liberal  recommendation  thereof  to  the  consider- 
ation of  pariiament ;  that  he  felt  it  incumbent 
to  express  also  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which 
he  entertained  of  the  liberal  and  generona  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  him, 
&c. ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  generosity,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  was  still  ex- 
posed to  debts  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made,  but  which  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  discharge ;  and  that  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  grant  and  the  kind  solicitude  expressed 
by  the  House  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  his 
state  and  dignity,  jet  he  knew  but  too  well  from 
dear-bought  experience  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  make  such  resumption  without  the  risk 
of  being  involved  in  fresh  embarrassments.  The 
simple  facts  were  that,  though  many  of  the  old 
debts  had  been  paid  off,  many  new  debts  had  been 
contracted,  and  that  the  60,000/.  per  annum  for 
three  years  would  not  free  him  from  these  new 
debts.  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  afterwards  obtained 
very  profitable  places  under  government,  imme- 
diately rose  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  at  an  early  day  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  affairs ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  prefacing  his  motion  vrith  the  declaration 
that  he  had  never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  illustrious  personage,  or  with  any 
other  person,  save  oru,  and  that  he  was  acting 
without  concert  or  authority  and  merely  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  House,  Calcraft  moved 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  into  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
lieving them  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
his  royal  highness  to  resume  the  splendour  and 
dignity  attached  to  his  exalted  station."  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Tiemey,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  sup- 
ported the  motion  with  much  earnestness.  Erskine 
said  he  was  desirous  of  removing  all  idea  that  the 
prince  himself  had  any  concern  or  interest  in  the 
present  motion ;  and  he  assured  the  House  that  he 
had  no  other  anxiety  on  his  own  mind  than  an 
anxious  desire  that  the  public  should  not  suppose 


•  Fox  (poke  with  mach  wmth  in  fkvonr  of  the  mot. 
■ " '    relieva 


He  Mid 
Ibe  irisdom  and  liberality  of  puliament  ought  to  relieve  the  prinoe 
ftom  his  diffleultiee  ud  prevent  their  n'ciinenoe.  FTom  vliet  they 
had  Utely  wttneend  they  ahoald  be  Induced  to  foiget  the  nut.  It 
wu  evident  that  hie  royalhitfhaeie  had (tf  late  codeemed  hiediaracter 
by  the  most  prudential  regaid  to  pecaniary  aOain.  and  by  a  tvetem  of 
economy  wfaleh  It  wae  icareely  natural  to  expeet  In  mch  a  atnation. 
The  HooH  ihoiild  no  longer  haaitate  In  hailaning  the  moment  when 
hie  royal  highneai  nii^  be  raakmd  to  a  itate  of  iplandoai  and  mag- 
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that  the  prince  had  received  the  bounty  of  the 
House  aiul  not  acted  according;  to  its  intentions  in 
granting  it,  by  immediately  resuming  the  dignity 
and  splendour  the  restoration  of  which  was  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  grant.  Ministers,  with 
equal  energy,  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  ne- 
gatived on  a  division,  but  only  by  184  against  139. 
After  this  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  let  it 
be  understood  that,  as  the  country  was  likely  to  be 
again  involved  in  an  expensive  war,  his  royal  high- 
ness would  not  seek  to  add  to  the  public  burthens 
by  demanding  more  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  income-tax,  whioi  had  not  been  borne 
without  considerable  mnmnring,  had  all  along 
been  considered  as  a  war-tax  that  was  to  cease  on 
the  return  of  peace.  On  the  18th  of  March  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  enumerating  the  serious  evils  attending 
the  tax,  its  mischievous  operation  upon  the  trading 
part  of  the  community,  and  its  palpable  injustice 
in  making  no  distinction  between  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  incomes  derivable  firom  trade,  profes- 
sions, Ac,  and  fixed  and  certain  incomes  derivable 
from  estates  and  from  funded  property.  The  re- 
solutiona  affirmed  that  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
returning  the  tax  was  hostile  to  the  liberties  and  to 
the  moraJs  of  the  people— to  their  liberties  because 
it  established  an  inquisition  into  their  private  af' 
fairs,  and  to  their  morals  becaose  it  tempted  them 
to  make  false  returns, — and  that  no  modification 
could  render  it  equitable,  just,  or  efficient  A  pe- 
tition waa  drawn  up  and  presented  to  parliament 
by  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city,  who 
supported  the  prayer  to  get  rid  at  once  of  a  tax 
so  oppressive  and  inquisitorial.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  when  Addington  brought  forward  his  budget 
for  the  year,  he  announced  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  income-tax  and  flmd  the 
56,000,00<V.  with  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
charged.  The  principle  seemed  to  be  admitted 
that  it  was  strictly  a  war-tax ;  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  it  waa  only  on  the  29th  of  March,  or 
a  week  before  this  announcement  of  repeal  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  news  was  received 
in  London  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed.  The  resolutions  upon  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  with  many 
compliments  and  fielicitations  on  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  (including 
a  new  kian  of  25,000,000/.}  amounted  nearly  to 
98,000,000/.,  the  interest  upon  which  was  to  be 
provideid  for  by  new  taxes  of  a  less  objectionable 
nature  and  by  some  increase  in  certain  existing 
taxes. 

A  new  militia-act,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  militia-laws  already  ex- 
isting, and  an  ai^;mentation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  peace,  was  introduced  by 
ministers.  They  assured  parliamcot  that  akty  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  same  spirit  of  coDciHation 


which  had  induced  France  to  conclude  the  peace 
would  also  incline  her  to  preserve  it ;  but  that  it 
was  notorious,  from  the  changes  which  the  late 
war  had  made  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continent,  that  more  than  our  an- 
cient peace  establishment  was  now  requisite.  The 
immenie  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
extent  of  her  present  sea-coasts,  including  Belgium 
and  virtually  including  Holland  also,  required 
much  more  extensive  preparation  for  defence  on 
our  side  than  was  formerly  necesaafy.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  countiy  did  not  warrant  a  large 
military  force  in  time  of  peace :  the  people  na- 
turally looked  to  a  great  standing  army  vrith  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  militia  had  always  been  considered 
the  most  constitutional  defence  of  the  country. 
Therefore  government  proposed  that  the  miliba 
should  permanently  remain  flO,000  strong.  But  of 
this  number  only  40,000  would  be  called  out  in  the 
first  instance,  the  king  having  the  power  of  calling 
out  the  other  20,000  as  he  should  judge  necessary. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  our  security 
did  not  demand  a  numerous  force  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  foot;  but  several  objections  were 
taken  to  the  inequality  of  the  burthen,  which  fell 
principally  on  the  poor,  manv  of  the  rich  being 
entirely  exempt  from  it,  and  all  of  them  being  able 
to  exempt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  paying  for 
a  substitute.  To  the  rich  this  expense  was  a  mere 
trifle ;  but  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  serve,  and 
was  thus,  but  too  often,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  hxaily  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor- 
ntes.  The  richest  peer  paid  no  more  to  raise  the 
militia  than  the  poorest  farmer  on  his  estate,  the 
most  wealthy  merchant  no  more  than  the  porter 
who  carried  out  parcels  from  his  door.  The  mi- 
litia system  acted  as  the  heaviest  annual  tax  on  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  ob^ed  to  forsake  their 
callings  and  their  families.  Ttiese  arguments  were 
urged  by  Lords  FitzwilHam,  Caernarvon,  Romney, 
and  others;  but  the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  with  little  difficulty  and  without  any 
amendment. 

On  the  28th  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  kins  in  person,  who  congpratniated  the 
country  on  tne  peace  and  prosperity  it  was  enjoy- 
ing. On  the  next  day  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  writs  were  issued  for 
a  new  one. 

English  travellers,  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  ue  Continent,  were  now  rushing  in  shoals  to 
France  and  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  there 
were  said  to  be  6000  British  subjects  in  Paris 
alone,  and  the  nomher  increased  rapidly  in  die 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Among  those 
who  hastened  to  the  French  capital  and  to  attend 
the  levees  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  rising  of 
parliament,  were  Mr.  Fox  and  his  nephew  I^rd 
Holland,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine,  Lord  St. 
John,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  other  members  of 
both  Houses,  mostly  of  the  opposition  party. 
Apparently  with  but  few  exceptions  these  indivi- 
duals, though  they  could  not  venture  as  English- 
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am  openly  to  approve  of  the  incarnate  despc^sm 

vliieli  Bonaparte   had    eaUblished,  complacently 

tnigned  theinaelves  to  wonder  and  admiraUon  at  all 

that  the  great  man  had  done  and  was  doing,  and  to 

I  moat  delunTe  hope  not  merely  of  the  durability 

of  the  peace,  hut  of  the  poasibility  of  a  cloae  union 

ad  alliance  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 

TCI  now  taking  his  place  among  the  hereditary 

■-        nroeigna  of  Europe,  and  George  III.     Fox,  who 

(i        bd  begun  that  hiatorical  work  which  he  did  not 

"       Utc  to  finish,  and  who  wished  to  make  reaearches 

^       is  the  archives  of  the  c^ce  of  foreign  afiain  aud 

*?  .    in  (^ler  French  repoeitoriea  of  state  paperi  for  the 

^'       eomspondence   and  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and 

*       his  ministers  vrith  our  unhappy  James  II.,  was 

™       leeeiTed  hy  Bonaparte  as  a  friend,  was  applauded 

?'       for  the  efiTorta  he  had  mode  to  put  an  end  to  the 

^       war,  and  was  promptly  gratified  in  his  wishes.* 

The  First  Consul  had  the  indelicacy  to  converse 

^        with  Fox  ahoat  his  great  political  rival,  and  to 

?  '    accuse  Pitt  of  having  originated  or  encoucaged  the 

plot  of  the  infernal  machine  and  other  plans  to 

aasasainate  him  in  Paris.     He  said,  or  the  com- 

panions  of  his  exile  at  St  Helena  said  for  him, 

many  years  after  this  visit,  that  Fox  warmly  and 

generously    combated    this    proposition,    always 

finjahing  hj  saying, "  First  Consul,  get  that  notion 

oat  of  your  heaid ;"  but  that  Fox  was  certainly  not 

convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  leaving  it 

to  be  believed  that  he  fought  rather  to  defend  the 

honour  of  his  country  than  to  defend  the  honour 

of   his   country's  ministers.      The    character  of 

Fox  would  be  everlastingly  blighted  if  by  his  tone 

or  manner  be  reafly  left  any  such  impression, 


rrmrr  |m»l  lllin  roz  lo  mm  as  a  lerce  in  ib«  &iuicn« 
IwUBjJM  rii<<n«W»  wantinn.  —U,  very  npUly,  "  Al 
— ^I  luinMud  wMi  ybuun  of  your  uiivml— I  have  de^ 
■a*  jvu    I  lum  long  idiiUnd  ib  jmx  ttia  antoi  ud  I 


Aceocdinc  to  oaa  who  ManDpuuiid  Uw  alaqawt  laadsr  of  onpo- 

,  Booapaita  mu  a  good  deal  flurriod  wIkh  tlie  Engliib  amtni- 

'  '  VoK  to  him  at  a  Icrree  in  tha  Tollniaa,  aad,  aftar 

y.-Ahl  Mr.  Fox  I 

>d«i>«diniiehto 

_ „ ud  IHand  ofUa 

f.  who,  la  •ooaUDtly  raiainK  hlsvoica  for  peace,  comalted  that 

eammtij'a  beat  ialReat— thoiB  of  Karope— and  of  tha  hnman  race. 
'Xb*  nro  (laatBatioaaofEaiopereqainpeaeal  They  haia  nothing 
to  liiar  1  ttwy  ought  to  aodentand  and  Taloa  one  another.  In  yoa, 
Mrjfflox,!  afvwilttBiKhaatialkclion  that  great  atataaman  who  reeoa- 
wummi&t  mmtr,  becuae  then  wai  no  ]ast  oljoet  of  war  i  who  law 
V.aitaft  deaolated  to  nc  porpoaa,  and  who  Btraggled  for  ita  reltefl"— 
Mwaiiin  iifi^fi  Iriim  jtnii  rfl!\r  rt  fTnn  nnrfnr  L-n  "ii-  tjf  'r^ri 
ITii  ■!»  i  nvntr,  Stf;  lattprmOt  tertUry  to  Ur.  For. 

1— Jgs*y  txom  biabook.  thia  private  lecivtajir  waa  a  very  vapoaring 
'~  Mao.  altogether  inadrauata  to  the  taak  he  andertoolt,  of  de- 
J  mm  who,  with  every  deduction,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
1  a  gicat  and  highly  anxmplidied  man.  Bonaparte  himaelf  afler- 
wm4b  laft  ttpoo  record  the  meet  fkvonrable  opinima  of  Fox.  "  Fox," 
Iw  aaU,  "  waa  a  no<lel  foe  ilatefmen,  and  hia  ichoal,  looDer  or  later, 
Kaat  amwra  ^  world.    His  deatli  waa  one  of  the  fatalitlea  of  my 

. If  be  had  eoBtiaued  lo  live,  aSaira  would  have  talten  quite  a 

_br«at  tara;  tiu  eamuqf  the penpUmnU  have  carriti  tie  dtnf,md 

tmrnli  hmefmed a  mae  erier  </l*teai  ia  JBampe Vof. 

Be  iato  Vraaca  immediately  after  ttie  treaty  of  Amieoi.    He  waa 

a  bktory  of  the  Stoarta,  andaaked  my  permieiioii  toexamine 

aalta  ai^ivci.  I  eidered  everything  to  be  laid  open  to  him. 

hiavUt>yV»fiMat^:  llie  fiune  of  nia  taleuta  had  preoeded 

I  reoocniied  m  Um  a  noble  tool,  a  good  heart,  viewa 

,  .  oaa.  lUieral.  an  omameBt to  hamau  nature:  I  loved 

Wa  oftoB  goeeipped  togatber,  without  any  prejudioea,npon  a 

tada  of  BiA^eta. Fox  was  sincere,  upright,  and 

deat  aisMed. He  waa  received  in  triumph  in  aU  the  towns 

a  riwi'ia  tknagh  which  ks  paewd.  FJtaa  ware  spontaneonaly  of- 
taad  to  Wa,  OJI  the  greataat  hoBoun  were  rendsied  to  him  in  every 
alaea  vkna  hie  peisoa  was  neognised.  Ha  mnU  have  heen  truly 
■■iMi  i1  by  toA  a  reeeptloD,  which  was  so  much  lbs  more  honour- 
able lo  Ua  M  it  took  place  in  a  country  which  had  long  been  the 
«wr  afhte  owB,  and  u  he  owed  It  oaW  ta  the  high  eiteea  which 
the  Vioeh  paaple  caleetabied  fcr  his  aoUe  diuaetat.  /<  iepntaUt 
*mVWim  hUemt  iue  Frm-,  fMlemiefroe,  he  mwM.Aaee  Um  at- 


I  lamd  Ite,  aad  lUud  aash  to  eoavena  vtth  hiB."-.St. 


itlmtin,lgltiOtm. 


or  failed  to  treat  the  feigned  suspicion  of  Bona- 
parte (for  it  never  waa  a  real  suspicion)  as  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  or  as  the  grossest  injustice  to  the 
character  and  morality  of  lus  illustrioiu  opponent, 
Pitt.     But  Bonaparte  was  distinguished  by  every- 
thing rather  than  by  an  adherence  to  truth ;  the 
reporters  of  his  conversations  and  opinions  not 
merely  accepted  his  facts  without  examination,  but 
over-coloured  them  and  invented  facts  of  their 
own ;  nor  is  there  a  single  page  in  any  of  the 
'  St.  Helena  Memoirs  '  that  is  entitled  to  implicit 
credit.    We  believe  that  Fox  was  indignant  at  the 
imputation  of  the  ministers  of  bis  country  (if  not 
his  king)  being  murderers  and  assassins,  or  men 
capable  of  hiring  assassins;  yet  this  indignation  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  either  with  his  some- 
what boyish  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  or  with 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  those  Frenchmen  who 
publicly  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  damning 
lie  as  an  indisputable  truth.*     During  his  stay  at 
Paris  he  and  his  fhends  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  Cabarus,  or  Madame  Fontenay,  or 
Madame  Tallieu,  who  had  separated  herself  ttom 
the  last  of  her  two  living  husbands  and  was  leading 
the  life  of  a  Thais  or  an  Aapasia— so  free  a  life 
that  she  was  rather  in  disgrace  at  the  consul's 
court,  where  morality,  or  at  least  decorum,  wa* 
beginning  to  be  attended  to.    The  dinner  waa 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  the  company  numerous :  it 
was  iu  fact  a  sort  of  public  dinner.    Perhaps  it  was 
not  very  decoroua  in  a  statesman  who  had  num- 
bered fifty-three  years,  who  aspired  to  be,  and  who 
soon  was,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  go  to  such 
an  entertainment  in  such  a  house ;  but  there  were 
odier  circumstancea  which  made  the  dinner  notice- 
able :  Fox  and  his  friends  sat  down  to  that  table 
of  the  Cabarus  with  Mr.   Arthur  O'Connor,  a 
proved  traitor  to  his  king,  who  was  now  looking 
ror  honour  or  promotion  in  the  French  army,  and, 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  Irish  exiles  or  fiigi- 
tives,  was  encouraging  the  First  Consul  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient to  burst  this  bubble  of  a  peace.    Erskine, 
it  is  aaid,  was  extremely  uneasy  "  lest  evil  report 
should  misrepresent  this  matter  in  EngUmd;  but 
Mr.  Fox,  ever  magnanimous,  treated  it  as  an  un- 
avoidable though  unlucky  circumstance,"  speaking 
to  Mr.  O'Connor  "  as  usual,"  and  losing  "  none  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  from  an  event  which, 
being  trivial,  must  be  forgotten  when  malignity 
was  fatigued  with  recounting  U."^    But  the  event 
did  not  seem  so  trivial  to  less  partial  observers, 
ai  d  even  without  malignity  there  were  many  in 

*  Arooraiog  to  his  private  saarataty  and  tnvelllng  eompaabn,  the 
Firtt  (}oDsnl  manifeited  to  Fo*  his  InlUtlon  •■  agafiist  a  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ministry,  u  having  instigaled  and  been  pnvy  to  plots  against  his 
life,  particularlytbatof  toe  Innrnal  Machine,  and  actually  named  ou 
individual  whom  he  reproached  with  havtng  aided  ll-Mr.WninBAit  r 
This  differs  from  the  French  memoirwriura,  to  whom  PHI  was  ever 
the  (etc  SMrs.  But  if  the  high-minded,  chlvalnnu  Windham  «>s 
really  the  party  principally  calumniated  (which  we  doubt),  it  donblT 
behoved  Fox.  who  luid  been  for  many  years  the  associate  and  fHsnd 
of  Windham,  to  resent  the  foul  accusation.  His  atcretaiy  ays, 
"  Mr.  Fox  did  everyUiiag  tp  discharge  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul 
from  eucb  ao  idea,  w  far  ss  his  own  positive  conttadictfcjn,  and  as  hit 
belief  strongly  apretted,  could  go." 

t  John  Baniaid  Tiottar.  Menoita  of  Fax. 
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England  besidee  the  king  who  could  not  restrain 
their  indignation  at  it.     Nor  waa  this  the  only 
time  that  Fox  met  and  conversed  with   Arthur 
O'Connor.      His   private    secretary  says,  rather 
shufflingly,  "  I  do  not  recollect,  upon  the  whole, 
that  Mr.  Fox  saw  this  gentleman  more  than  twice 
during  his  stay  in  Paris."     Other  reports,  how- 
ever, stated  that  his  interviews  with  O'Connor  and 
other  Irish  exiles  were  far  more  frequent.    The 
private   secretary— himself  an   Irishman  and  of 
ultra-liberal  politics — also  says :  "  It  was  indeed 
understood  that  the  French  government  did  not 
look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  Irish  exiles, 
who  certainly  received  no  public  countenance  what- 
ever."    At  such  a  moment,  while  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  to  persuade  England  that  he  wished  the 
peace  to  be  durable,  "public  countenance "  was 
out  of  the  question :  the  countenance  waa  all  pri- 
vate ;  and  a  very  few  months  showed  with  what  a 
favourable  eye  the  First  Consul  looked  and  had  been 
looking  upon  the  Irish  exiles.    But,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  friend  and  companion  of  Fox 
pretends  to  have  made  this  discovery,  these  Irish 
exiles  were  carrying  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  disaffected  countrymen  at  home,  in  the 
view  of  provoking  another  insurrection  and  civil 
war.     Fox  might  not  know  this  fact,  but  he  could 
not  be  Ignorant  of  the  animus  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  him  either  at  Madame  Tallien's  or  at 
any  other  and  more  respectable  table.*     He  must 
have  known  also  at  this  time  that  a  renewal  of  the 
war  with  France  was  next  to  inevitable.    Another 
imprudence  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  which  Fox 
committed  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  was,  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  the  notorious  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  a  rabid  republican  ess,  a  vain,  con- 
ceited, heartless  woman,  who  had  fixed  her  abode 
in  France  as  in  a  new  and  enlarged  Goshen,  and 
who  had  scribbled  and  printed  a  stupendous  quan- 
tity of  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  whole  revolution, 
and  in  dispraise  of  all  kingly  government  and  of 
all  kings,  whether  constitutional  or  despotic.   Some 
of  his  friends  wished  him  to  decline  this  invitation 
altogether,  "  from  apprehension  of  giving  a  handle 
to  ill-nature  and  calumny."      "But,"  adds  his 
companion,  "  he,  always  the  same,  disdaining  the 
fear  of  suspicion,  and  unwilling  ungraciously  to 
refuse   an   invitation  earnestly  pressed,   did  not 
agree  with  them,  and  went  for  a  short  time."t 

*  Jolin  Bernard  Troltor,  Eaq.,  Ute  prlnle  Mcrelaiy,  &c.,  ilwrlli 
with  eo>la>y  on  the  enteitainment  and  on  the  penoDal  ehsmu  of 
the  hoeteee,  although  he  admiu  that  her  character  vu  rather  the 
worae  for  wear.  He  laya  that  everythiug  whieh  taste,  genius,  or  art 
•mid  contrive  couptred  to  moke  thia  the  moat  perfect  aort  of  enter- 
tainment lie  liad  ever  witnaaed.  Yet.  from  lotne  particulars  he  gires, 
we  should  be  diapoaed  to  question,  at  least,  the  taste. 

He  savs :  "  A  wntriloquisl  of  extraordinary  powers  entertained  ns 
axtiemely.  His  imitation  of  a  lUwlutUmary  CommittM^  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  waa  admirable,  as  well  as  sevdral  other  proub  he  gave 
of  tliia  astonlahing  talent." 

+^0  private  secretary  further  says  :  "  I  mention  this  circumstanoe 
because  it  prom  how  unwilling  he  was  to  eive  offence  or  iiain  [ter 
SMv/y  Ut.  Far  ought  to  Sam  r^tltetei  on  At  fan  and  iiffinkce  h»  mu 
liktly  to  pve  lit  the  majority  o/hu  mmlrymm,  amd  men  to  auny  q/hit 
omfnaOt  oad  party,  tjf  aeafl!>%g  (Ail  nmutioa],  as  also  how  much 
he  aoated  above  common  party  views.  He  was  aware  tlut  he  might 
be  misrepresented  and  blackened  Iter  going  to  Misa  WiUiams's  con- 
venaaion  ai  mach  as  he  had  been  for  adi^n(  Mr.  A,  O'Connor  to 


These  and  various  other  incidents,  some  of  which 
were  exaggerated  in  the  English  newspapers,  pro- 
duced at  home  an  impression  very  unfavourable  to 
the  eloquent  rival  of  Pitt;  and  this  impression 
was  the  deeper  as  before  he  and  his  friends  quitted 
Paris  all  the  world  was  convinced  that  a  new  rap* 
ture  with  France  was  inevitable,  and  that  Bona- 
parte was  destined  to  be  the  most  persevering  and 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  England  had  ever  yet 
bad  to  contend  with.     The  patriot  must  ever  be 
suspected  whose  praises  are  so  loudly  sung  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy.   It  was  believed  by  English- 
men, as  it  was  afterwards  said  by  Frenchmen,  that 
Pitt  would    have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  he  hod 
shown  himself  in  France :  in  the  circumstances  <JL 
the  case,  and  according  to  the  national  and  natural 
impulse,  the  hatred  of  the  French  could  but  in- 
crease the  love  of  the  English  for  the  resolute,  un- 
bending statesman.    The  impression  could  not  be 
speedily  effaced :  Fox  felt  its  evil  consequences 
when,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  was  called  to  the 
helm,  only  to  find  himself  obliged  to  pursue  the 
same  course  which  his  rival  had  steered,  and  to 
continue  a  war  with  the  power  and  the  men  who 
had  bestowed  on  him  such  flattering  unction. 

Since  the  revolution  of  the  19th  Brumaire,  or 
the  10th  of  November,  1799,  immense  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  government  and  internal 
state  of  France.  The  Directory  had  lefl  the 
finances  in  a  wretched  condition :  forced  loans, 
arbitrarily  assessed,  had  been  the  chief  resource  of 
that  rapacious  and  most  corrupt  government :  these 
loans  had  destroyed  all  credit,  and,  the  money  hav- 
ing been  spent  or  appropriated  as  it  was  raised, 
the  treasury  was  left  empty  when  Bonaparte  be- 
came First  Consul.  He  repealed  the  odious  system, 
and  substituted  25  per  cent,  additional  upon  all 
taxes.  Other  irregular  exactions  were  put  an  end 
to,  order  was  introduced,  and  confidence  gradually 
restored:  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Paris 
supplied  a  loan  of  12,000,000  of  francs,  the  in- 
creased taxes  were  paid  with  a  regularity  which 
had  not  been  before  known,  the  sales  of  national 
and  confiscated  domains  were  resumed,  the  exche- 
quer soon  began  to  fill,  and  money  was  no  longer 
wanting  for  any  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  armies  serving  abroad  continued  to  be 
mainly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  countries 
they  occupied  or  invaded ;  but  this  business  was 
reduced  to  some  order,  and  the  pay  of  the  men  and 
officers,  which  had  always  been  lefl  in  arrear,  was 
now  regularly  provided  for  by  the  minister  of  war.* 
This  important  post  was  given  by  Bonaparte  to 
General  Berthier,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
Gaudin,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  royal  trea- 
sury before  the  revolution,  and  who  had  refused  lo 

bis  presence;  but  he  despised  slander,  waa  nut  auioiu  for  pbee  [qy  l 
and  waa  loo  benignant  to  slight  with  contempt  and  scorn  the  request  o( 
an  mtnmpliihsifmiUt,  whoae  vanity  as  well  as  her  natural  admin- 
tion  of  so  great  a  man  were  deeply  concerned  that  be  slioold  grant 

•  Dnbois-Cranee.  who  had  been  war-minister  under  the  Direetorr 
had  never  been  able  to  give  any  returns  of  the  diffrrent  coria,  and 
had  been  accnstomed  to  answer  all  questions  by  saying,  ••  We  neithm 
pay,  nor  victual,  nor  clothe  the  army :  it  subsists  and  clothes  itaeir  hv 
requisitions  on  the  inhabitants."  ^^^    ' 
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trrice  office  under  the  plundering  Directore,  was 
DOW  Bciected,  as  a  man  of  ability  and  probity,  to 
succeed   Fayponlt,   who  had    proved    bimtelf  a 
finaace  minister  well  worthy  of  such  masters.  Cam- 
b^crfrea,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  Tirtues  and  vices,  but  always  to  have  been  by 
nature  averse  to  deeds  of  violence,  cruelty,  or  dis- 
order, waa  continued  as  minister  of  justice.     But 
at  the  same  time  the  First  Consul  retained  the  am- 
ning,  atrocious  jacobin,  Fouchfe — atrocious  by  deeds 
as  well  as  by  words  and  principles— as  minister  of 
police,  a  functionary  who  rapidly  became  more 
powerful  and  important  than  all  others   in   the 
interior  of  France,  and  more  particularly  in  Paris. 
By  the  first  consul's  own  confession,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  ferocious  Jacobins,  and  conceived  that  no  man 
was  so  proper  to  keep  them  in  check,  to  penetrate 
into  their  mysteries,  to  foil  their  plots,  to  win  theita 
over,  or  lead  litem  artfully  to  their  destruction,  as 
one  who  had  been  a  chief  and  leader  of  the  party. 
Though  such  an  assumption  was  scarcely  provided 
for  in  the  last  thing  called  a  constitution,  the  First 
Consul  took  to  himself  and  freely  exercised  the 
royal  prerc«ative  of  mercy.     He  was  first  formally 
invested  wtth  this  right  by  the  decree  of  the  16th 
rhermidor,  aw  x.  (4th  August,  1602).     With  the 
reservation  of  certain  principles  which  were  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  his  own  advancement, 
or  which  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  to  be  touched 
without  danger  of  another  universal  commotion, 
Bonaparte  started  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
ando  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  revolu- 
Ijonists,  whether  Qirondists  or  Jacobms.    For  the 
first  of  these  parties  he  entertained  a  sovereign 
contempt,  and  against  the  second  he  felt  a  mortal 
antipathy  and  hatred — a  hatred  the  more  bitter  on 
account    of  his  previous   forced   homage   to   the 
party,  from  the  degrading  recollection  of  the  sub- 
jection in  which  he  had  been  held  by  Jacobin 
chiefs  and  Jacobin  commissioners,  and  the  incense 
he  had  been  obliged  to  o£fer  to  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career. 

Early  in  the  consulate  it  was  understood  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  scepticism  or  infidelity  of 
Bonaparte,  be  was  determined  to  give  no  encou- 
ragement to  Atheism,  Deism,  Theophilanthropism, 
or  to  any  of  those  creeds  or  systems  which  had 
sprang  up  with  such  wondrous  rapidity  during  the 
revolubon.  No  conviction,  no  zeal  for  Christianity, 
was  or  could  be  pretended  by  the  First  Consul,  or 
by  the  Thei^ts  or  Materialists  who  surrounded  him 
and  made  up  his  government ;  but  the  dogmas  of 
Anaeharais  Clootz,  Hebert,  and  the  rest  who  had 
set  up  the  worship  of  the  (Joddess  of  Reason,  and 
the  crudities  of  Robespierre,  and  his  festival  to  the 
Etre  Supreme,  were  reprobated  at  offensive  to  de- 
cency and  good  taste  *,  imd  it  was  assumed  that,  as 
a  portion,  more  or  less  great,  of  the  French  people 
were  still  Ruman  Catholic  Christians  in  their  heart, 
iadolgence  and  respect  were  due  to  their  faith. 
About  20,000  priests  who  had  been  banished  or 
imprisoned  were  allowed  to  return,  or  were  set  at 
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liberty  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
sular government  as  at  present  established.  The 
churches  were  re-opened,  and,  though  in  most  of 
the  great  towns  many  of  diem  were  but  thinly  at- 
tended, Christian  worship  was  performed  all  over 
France.  The  finatics  of  irreligion  were  made  to 
understand  and  to  feel  that  the  Catholics  had  at 
least  as  good  a  right  to  their  belief  as  they  them- 
selves had  to  their  unbelief:  they  were  free  to  stay 
away  from  the  churches,  but  not  to  insult  and  in- 
terrupt the  believers  who  chose  to  attend  them ; 
and  on  several  occasions  severe  punishment  was 
awarded  to  ribald  crews,  who,  forgetting  that  the 
times  were  changed,  renewed  some  of  the  mad 
freaks  and  obscenities  in  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  played  off  under  Chaumette  and  Hebert. 
The  Sabbath  was  again  recognised  as  a  day  of  rest, 
the  Decades  gave  way  to  the  old  calculatiou  by 
weeks,  and,  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  Romme's  re- 
vfthitionary  cdendar  fell  into  disuse.  The  festival 
of  the  3lBt  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
atrocious  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  disconti- 
nued.* About  this  time  Bonaparte  said  to  his 
private  secretary,  "  Bourrienne,  I  cannot  yet  ven- 
ture to  do  anything  against  the  regicides,  but  I 
will  let  them  see  what  i  think  of  them.  The  Court 
of  Cassation  must  be  re-organised.  Target,  who  is 
now  ptesideat  of  that  court,  would  not  defend 
Louis  XVI.     Well,  whom  do  you  think  I  mean 

to  appoint  in  his  place? ^  l>y>  Tronchet, 

who  did  defend  the  king.  They  may  say  what  they 
please ;  I  care  not."  And  Tronchet  was  appointed 
accordingly.f  The  first  consul  visited  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  which  were  all  in  a  firighiful  state;  and, 
while  in  the  Temple,  he  "  could  not  help  thinking 
of  die  unfijrtunate  Louis  XVI."  "  He  was  an 
excellent  man,"  said  be  to  his  confidential  secre- 
tary ;  "  but  too  amiable,  too  gentle.  He  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  mankind !  "I  To  Sieves,  who 
spoke  of  Louis  as  "  the  tyrant,"  he  said—"  Nay, 
nay!  Louis  was  no  tjrant!  Had  he  been  a  ty- 
rant, I  should  this  day  have  been  a  captain  of 
artillery — and  yoa,  saying  mass."  The  oath  of  eter- 
nal hatred  to  kings  was  suppressed,  because,  as  the 
first  consul  publicly  alleged,  it  was  a  useless  cere- 
mony now  that  the  republic  was  firmly  established ; 
and  tended,  moreover,  to  incense  nations  who 
still  retained  toyslty,  preventing  an  amicable  un- 

*  The  Dircohlry.  more  bmw  «lld  not  !««•  peireiie  th«n  At  Con. 
vwtioD,  hmd  reUioed  Uir  horrible  tlit  of  January  among  the  fartivala 
of  the  lepuhlic.  One  or  Bonaparte't  trot  ideae  un  atuiniiig  the  poa- 
■eadon  oT  power  waa  to  abollah  tliia  eommemuraUon ;  bat  each  waa 
the  ajcendaiujy  of  the  abettora  of  the  fearful  erent,  that  he  could  not 
then  venture  on  a  atraightforward  oourw.  Ha  and  hia  Stat  two  ool- 
Inguea  in  the  oounlale,  -Sleyea  and  Roger  Doooa,  aignad,  on  the  Hh 
Nivoee,  a  decree,  letting  forth  thai  in  future  Uie  only  fa^tivala  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  republic  were  Ow  lit  Vendemiaire  and  the  Uth  of 
July.    BoiirneaiM.  +  Id. 

t  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  been  taken  ptiaonrr  on  the  French 
coaat  in  171X1,  had  been  taatbareudy  ahut  up  in  the  Temple,  ftorn 
which  he  eKaped  in  1796,  in  good  Ume  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  coul  of  Syria.  "  And  Sir  Sidney  Smith,"  uid  Bonaparte, 


in  relating  hia  ritit  to  the  Temple  to  hia  piiTate  lecretary :  "  I  made 
them  ahow  me  hia  apartnwnt.  If  the  fooli  had  not  let  him  raeane.  T 
•honld  have  talien  Acief   There  are  too  many  painful  reeollecUoni 


oonnected  with  that  prlaoa.  I  wiU  certainly  have  it  pulled  down  eonw 
day."  The  Temple  waa  pulled  down  aoon  after,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood,  with  Ita  extensive  gardeas  and  courl-yaids.  became  the 
property  of  brewer  Santene,  the  ex^ommandanl-general  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  who  kept  his  head  on  bis  shouldeta,  and  died  quietly  in 
his  bed  in  isog  or  1810. 
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dentanding  between  them  and  France.    Privately, 
with  the  very  few  persons  be  admitted  into  a  large 
share  of  bis  confidence  (his  full  confidence  he  never 
gave  to  living  being),  he  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal that  he  was  himself  aspiring  at  the  name  of 
royalty,  having  already  more  than  the  substance 
of  it ;  but  he  quieted  their  or  his  own  impatience 
by  declaring  that  "  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe," — 
that,  powerful  as  he  was,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  and  to  make  sure  of  one  posi- 
tion before  he  advanced  to  another.     He,  however, 
as  early  as  the  19th  of  February,  1800,  took  pea- 
session  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  telling 
his  colleagues  that  it  was  "  a  good  military  posi- 
tion," and  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  seat  of 
government  than  the  iMzembourg,  which  had  been 
defiled  and  disgraced  by  the  residence  of  the  Di- 
rectors.    He  started  from  the  Luxembourg  in  a 
state  coach,  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     His  two 
satellites  or  under  consuls  went  with  him,  Camba- 
ctSr^s  sitting  at  his  left  hand,  and  Lebrun  on  the 
back  seat.     He  was  followed  by  his  ministers, 
senators,  &c.  in  hackney-coaches,  and  he  was  es- 
corted by  3000  troops,  all  picked  corps,  and  each 
with  its  band  playing  at  its  head.     His  own  stafF, 
and  his  favourite   generals,  caracoled  round   his 
coach.    The  people  of  Paris  who  had  so  long 
strained  their  throats  for  "  Liberty  and  Equality," 
greeted  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  shout- 
ing, as  once  for  their  kings, — Long  live  the  First 
Consul !     As  he  reached  the  centre  gate  of  the 
Tuileries  he  had  to  pass  a  guard- house,  which  bore 
the  inscription — "  The  Tenth  of  August,  1792 
— RoTALTT  IN  France  is  abolished,  and  shall 
NEVER  again  be  estabushbd  !"     It  was  already 
re-established  in  the   person    of  the  '  heureux 
soldat.'*    "  I  saw,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  *'  the 
First  Consul  make  his  entrance  into  the  palace  built 
by  kings ;  and,  though  Bonaparte  was  then  very 
Mr  from  the  magnificence  he  afterwaids  displayed, 
one  saw  an  eagerness  in  all  who  surrounded  him  to 
make  themselves  his  courtiers,  which  must  have 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing 
to  govern  the  world.     When  his  carriage  reached 
the  palace,  his  footmen  opened  the  door  and  threw 
down  the  steps  with  a  violence  which  seemed  to 
say  that  even  those  inanimate  things  were  insolent, 
if  they  retarded  for  one  instant  the  movement  of 
their  master.   As  for  him,  he  neither  gave  a  look  nor 
a  word  of  thanks  to  anybody ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  to  appear  sensible  even  of  the  homage  which 
he  exacted.     While  ascending  the  great  staircase 
of  the  palace,  surrounded  and  followed  by  crowds 
of  eager  spectators,  his  eyes  rested  neither  on  any 
particular  object,  nor  upon  any  particular  person ; 
there  was  something  vague  and  careless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  and   his  looks  only 
expressed  what  it  always  suited  him  to  show — an 
indifference  to  fortune,  and  a  contempt  for  men."t 

^  •  BoRrrlninp. 

t  CoDiidetatioo*. 


Even  before  quitting  the  Luxemboui^,  where  the 
wife  of  the  First  Consul  had  held  a  sort  of  court, 
the  word  Madame  had  begun  to  be  used ;  but  now 
Monneur  was  revived  as  well  as  Madame,  and  a 
number  of  terms  proscribed  by  the  revolutionists 
became  once  more  familiar  words.  This  first  re- 
turn towards  the  old  French  politeness  was  startling 
to  some  susceptible  republicans ;  but  things  were 
soon  carried  further  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  terms  as  Your  Highness  (  Voire 
AUesse)  and  My  Lord  (Momeigneur).  At  the 
same  time,  however,  feeling  it  important  to  do 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
equality  was  in  danger,  and  that  none  but  a  king 
could  occupy  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  the  First  Consul  wrote  letters  to  corporals 
and  sergeants,  calling  them  his  "  brave  comrades," 
and  commissioned  that  once  ultra-republican  painter 
David,  who  was  still  supposed  to  have  an  odour  of 
liberty  and  equality  about  him,  to  place  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Tuileries  a  fine  antique  bust 
of  Brutue,  a  fragment  of  the  plunder  of  Italy,  about 
which  a  great  deal  of  republican  noise,  enthusiasm, 
and  nonsense  had  been  made  in  Paris.  The  ener- 
getic proclamations  to  the  armies,  and  other  ex- 
citing papers,  which  were  written  or  dictated  by 
the  First  Consul,  continued  for  some  short  time 
h)Qger  to  end  with  the  magical  words  Vive  la  Ri- 
publique.  While  splendid  reviews  took  place  out- 
side the  palace,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  levees, 
circles,  drawing-rooms,  and  balls  were  held  in 
rapid  rotation  in  the  interior.  Masked  balls  at  the 
opera  began  to  be  resumed  ;  and,  aided  by  his  wife, 
who  loved  gaiety  and  dress  as  she  loved  light  and 
life,  the  First  Consul  (himself  indifferent  to  such 
matters,  but  well  aware  of  their  importance  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  most  of  all  mankind  to 
the  French)  revived  a  taste  for  dress,  and  for  all 
the  old  amusements  which  had  flourished  under 
the  monarchy.  He  favoured  all  these  things,  first, 
because  they  were  old,  and  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  courts  and  royalty ;  and  next,  because  they 
were  the  means  of  divertmg  the  attention  of  that 
volatile  people.  "  While  they  are  chatting  about 
all  this,"  said  he,  "  they  do  not  babble  about  po- 
litics, and  that  is  what  I  want  Let  them  dance 
and  amuse  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
thrust  their  noses  into  the  councils  of  my  govern- 
ment !  Besides,  I  have  other  reasons  for  encou- 
raging all  this — I  see  other  advantages  in  it.  The 
trade  of  Paris  is  languishing.  Fouclu!  tells  me 
there  are  great  complainto.*     This  will  put  a  little 

*  At  Otii  porlod  the  FInt  Coiwil  wu  much  hi  Um  habit  of  penuobo- 
uttnt  the  •traals  of  Parii  by  Dieht,  ind  faKognito,  in  order  to  dlnonr 
what  were  the  particular  cumplainu  of  the  lisdeepeople  and  othen. 
and.  Mil  more,  what  they  th«mht  of  him  and  hb  jnvemownt.  In 
Iheae  eip<.ditione  he  waa  imierally  attended  by  Bourrienna,  who 
made  the  ihopkeepera  exhibit  the  utielee  which  he  ptvteoded  to  widi 
to  purchaM.  while  Bonainrte  played  hie  part  hi  aeking  qiiaatiau  ttom 
the  tradeamen'l  wivea,  or  from  any  penoni  that  might  be  in  the 
■hope. 

"  Nothing  wu  more  amuaing  than  to  aee  him  endeavonrlng  to  imi- 
tate the  careleai,  gay  tone  of  the  ftaUonaUe  young  men  of  the  day. 
With  an  awkward  attempt  at  their  dandiSed  aire,  and  pullinc  np  the 
oomen  of  hia  OKnx.  he  would  aay,  minetaigly,  "  Well,  madame  ia 
there  anythbix  new  to-day  r  Well,  dtiien.  what  lay  they  now  of  Bo- 
naparte ?  Yoor  shop  ■eema  to  be  well  itocked.  You  muet  iuiety  be 
cnnj'Ing  on  a  good  bufineit.    Well,  what  are  people  layiiig  abom  tbb 
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money  in  c#ca1«tion.  Beside*,  it  goes  to  discon- 
cert the  Jacobins.  Everything  is  not  bad,  because 
it  is  not  new.  I  prefer  these  opera-balls  to  the 
Satamalia  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  The  Pa- 
risians are  pleased :  I  was  never  so  enthoiiastically 
applauded  as  at  the  last  review." 

Bonaparte,  as  every  one  knew,  had  prepared  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (3rd  of  September, 
1797),  which  had  sent  forty-two  members  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  twelve  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients  to  Cayenne  and  Sinimari, 
or  to  prisons  on  the  French  coasts  ;*  and  he  had 
prepared  those  events  with  the  anticipation  of  over- 
throwin({  the  Directorial  government,  which,  after 
its  conduct  on  that  occasion,  could  not  with  any 
decency  or  effect  appeal  to  the  republican  constitu- 
tion, seeing  that  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
trampled  upon  on  the  18th  Fructidor.  Barras, 
Re w bell,  and  Lareveillere-Lepeaux  had  achieved 
their  brief  and  self-ruinous  triumph  only  by  means 
of  the  money  which  Bonaparte  had  remitted  from 
Italy,  and  the  services  of  Bonaparte's  devoted  and 
resolute  lieutenant  Augereau ;  but  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  had  no  direct  agency  in  the  business,  he  was 
bee  from  Paris  at  the  time,  his  name  was  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  Fructidor,  and  he 
could  afterwards  with  good  effect  declare  that  that 
revolution  was  no  work  of  his.  The  Directory 
being  overthrown,  he  was  now  anxious  to  undo  in 
part  what  had  been  done  then,  and  to  mitigate  the 
hard  fate  of  men  whose  illegal  transportation  and 
imprisonment  had  contributed  to  work  out  his  pur- 
poses. He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  of  police, 
Foach<<,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  all  the  persons  who 
had  bent  arbitrarily  condemned,  without  any  trial, 
on  the  18th  Froctidor;  and,  FouchiS  presenting  a 
report  sach  as  the  First  Consul  wished,  forty  of  the 
d«^Tted  or  transported  were  forthwith  authorised 
to  ret«m  to  France.  Besides  the  members  of  the 
two  councils,  a  vast  many  journalists,  editors,  &c. 
had  been  sent  to  Ouiana ;  and  there  for  the  pre- 
sent they  were  nearly  all  left,  Bonaparte  entertain- 
ing the  notion  that,  if  he  could  send  all  the  news- 
mongers and  journalists  of  Paris  to  join  them,  it 
would  be  the  better  for  him  and  for  France.  That 
magnificent  maker  of  reports  and  lies,  Barr&re,  was 
inchided  in  this  amnesty  or  recall.  He  wrote  a 
letter  justifying  his  conduct  during  the  revolution ; 
bat  the  First  Consul  did  not  seem  disposed  to  show 
him  any  favour.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was 
thooght  that  his  ready  pen  was  worth  a  pension ; 
and  the  republican  oracle,  the  framer  of  an  inter- 
minable series  of  liberty  and  equality  reports  and 
decrees,  was  retained  by  Bonaparte  to  edit  a  jour- 
nal entitled  '  L'Anti-Britannique,'   and  to  write 

aovBlafauk  BoBspaite  ?  ..••.•  He  wms  made  aoite  happy  one 
■i^  whnt  ve  wm  oMipd  to  beat  a  lauty  retreat  mim  a  nhop,  to 
aeatt  Ifae  aflaeks  opon  lu  provoked  hj  the  trrevemit  tone  in  which 
BoMpaiU  apoke  oftke  Pint  Conaul.'  —Bomritme. 

Hbperww  and  Mt  nay  i^featH^oat  mod  became  too  (renerally  known 
ta  peraot  of  theaeOBptt^'Baitdad  excanions.  But  whether  ni  Gon- 
ial lor  ten  jmn,  m  eonaal  tor  Bfe,  or  lieretlilary  emperor,  Bonaparte 
ailiuMil  to  liaT*  a  Boat  prring  enrinaity,  and  to  be  eiceedinKly  >en- 
eWv«  to  ^  opinkNM  or  the  nyinga  of  the  people.  Even  witliin  the 
walk  of  Ilia  palaen  he  haa  heei^  known  to  play  the  put  vt  an  ever 

•sii  ante.  t»L  lU.  pp.  »»T,  MS. 


pamphlets  in  justification  of  the  overthrow  both  of 
the  old  dynasty  and  of  the  republic,  and  in  support 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire.  For  a  time  the  recalled 
forty  republicans  were  kept  under  the  surveillance 
of  Fouchti's  vigilant  and  all-seeing  police;  but 
these  restrictions  were  soon  removed,  and  many  of 
them  were  called  to  fill  high  places  in  the  govern- 
ment. Of  these  placemen,  those  who  had  been  the 
most  fanatic  in  their  republicanism  became  the 
most  devoted  partisans,  the  loudest-tongued  pane- 
gyrists, the  most  gubmissive  slaves  of  the  Consul. 
These  sudden  and  extreme  conversions  were  not 
calculated  to  improve  Bonaparte's  low  opinion  of 
mankind.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  with 
money,  and  a  little  gold  lace  to  put  upon  their 
coats,  he  could  unrepublicanise  all  these  republi- 
cans. But  still  there  were  in  Paris  republicans  of 
a  lowCT  grade,  who  retained  all  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  who  were  from  the  begin- 
ning dissatisfied  with  a  dictatorship  which  shut  up 
their  clubs,  suppressed  their  newspapers,  and  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  hope  of  being  great  or  famous 
as  demagogues.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
hottest  of  these  Jacobins,  the  most  sincere  and  de- 
voted of  these  republicans,  were  not  Frenchmen, 
but  Italians  and  Corsicans.* 

Ceracchi,  a  sculptor  fix)m  Rome,  Diana,  with 
several  other  Italian  refugees,  and  Joseph  Arena, 
a  Corsican,  and  brother  of  Bartholomew  Arena, 
who  had  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  who  had  vigorously 
opposed  Bonaparte  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  when 
he  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  dissolve  thu  legislature 
with  bayonets,  formed  or  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  whom  they  not 
incorrectly  designated  as  the  greatest  of  liberticides. 
Their  plot  was  discovered,  they  were  tracked  by 
FouchtS's  adroit  agents,  and  were  all  arrested,  t 

*  In  RahtBQf '■  eowpiraoy  to  ealabliab  the  repablk  of  eqoala  under 
the  Directory,  tlieee  warm-blooded  Italian  repnblieans  were  by  far  the 
moat  energetic  and  dariug.  Among  tham  vaa  Bnonarott!*  a  poor 
FlurentiDe,  and  a  deaccndant  of  tlie  great  Mieliael  An^^elo. 

■f  Bourrienne,  who  had  the  beit  meana  of  knowing  tlte  whole  hiitory 
of  thia  mad  plot,  givca  the  following  account  nf  it : — 

The  plot  iLielf  waa  a  mere  ibadow ;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
give  it  substance,  and  to  exnggerate,  at  least  in  appenranoe,  the  danger 
to  which  the  fimt  consul  had  been  exposed.  There  waa  at  that  time  in 
Paris  an  idle  fellow  named  Harrel ;  he  had  been  a  cMef  dt  bataitiun, 
bat  had  bean  dtagntoed  and  dismissed  the  ser\'ice.  He  became  con- 
nected witlil>raechi.  Arena,  and  that  compaijy  uf  eothwdastli-  repuli. 
licona,  urged  them  on  to  asssssinste  the  First  Consul,  undertook  to  be 
the  fiercest  Brutus  among  them,  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  the  jier* 
petrati<in  of  the  deed  (it  was  to  be  done  one  evening  at  the  opera), 
and  then,  on  the  fioth  of  September,  1800  went  to  the  Tuileries, 
revealed  the  whole  plot  to  private  secretary  Bourrirnne,  and  cngoKi.d 
that  bis  aceomplices  Hlioula  be  apprehended  in  the  very  act,  if  Bour* 
rieime  wonid  only  supply  him  witti  money  to  bring  the  plot  to  ma- 
turity. The  secretary  instantly  eommnnicsted  the  business  to  Buna- 
parte,  who  ordered  him  to  supply  Harrel  with  money,  '*  bnt  u»t  to 
mention  the  aRhir  to  Fouch6,  to  w^om  he  wished  to  prvet  that  he  ktietn 
letter  koto  to  mautge  the  poiiee  than  he  did.'*  For  some  time  Harrel 
went  every  evening  to  the  Tulleries  to  inform  Bourrienne  of  the  pro* 

Sm  of  the  couspiraey.  The  First  Consul  was  glad  when  he  found  that 
rarehi  and  Arena  were  deeply  t»mmitted.  But  the  time  pesaed  on, 
and  nothing  wa,  done.  The  First  Consul  began  to  grow  impAlii-nt. 
At  length  Harrel  came  and  told  Kourrieniie  that  they  had  no  money 
to  purchase  arms.  Money  was  given  to  him.  Harrel,  however, 
returned  the  next  night  to  say  that  the  gunsmiths  refVised  to  sell  thpm 
amts  without  an  order  or  peTmi)<sion  from  the  police.  It  was  now 
found  necessary  to  communicate  the  busineai  to  Fouctie,  in  nrdrr  tliat 
lie  might  grant  the  necesaary  pemisHioD  for  obtaining  the  arms.  On 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  October  Bonaparte,  in  the  presence  of  Bour- 
rienne, asked  his  two  satellite  consul,  whether  they  thought  he  ought 
to  go  to  the  opera.  They  obaerved,  tAaf,  at  every  preoatUiot  teat  taken 
by  the  poiiee,  there  ooald  be  mo  danger ;  and  that  it  was  very  dei«irabie 
to  expose  the  fUtUitv  of  attempts  against  the  Fust  Consul's  rfe.   Buna- 
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Shortly  aAer  this,  on  the  24tb  of  December,  180O, 
as  BoDaparte  waa  driving  in  his  carriage  to  tbe 
opera-house,  a  tremendous  exploaion  of  several 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  i^  a  waggon  which  wa« 
drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  street,  destroyed  se- 
veral houses,  and  killed  many  persons.  Ttie  First 
Consul's  carriage,  driven  at  tinusual  speed  by  a 
coachman  who  is  said  to  have  been  half  intoxicated, 
had  just  passed ;  the  fearful  explosion  made  the  man 
drive  still  farter ;  sundry  impediments  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  streets  were  passed  without  accident ; 
and  unhurt,  and  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
audience,  who  had  promptly  conceived  the  object 
of  the  explosion,  Bonaparte  entered  the  opera.  As 
bis  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Jacobins  always  ex- 
ceeded his  dislike  of  the  royalists,  he  declared  that 
he  was  convinced  the  murderous  plot  was  a  Jacobin 
one ;  but  the  police  soon  ascertained,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Infernal  Machine,  as  it 
was  termed,  had  been  the  work  of  certain  fanatical 
royalists  connected  with  the  Chouans  in  Brittany 
and  the  VendtSe.  They  were  caught  in  the  toils 
which  the  police  spread  for  thera,  and  were  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  Their  attempt  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  increasing  tlie  popularity  and 
jwwer  of  the  First  Consul.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  were  guillotined,  Ceracchi,  Arena,  and  the 
others  concerned  in  the  republican  plot,  having 
already  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  were  Iwought 
out  of  prison  and  executed  also.  A  few  days  after 
these  Bourbonists  and  Jacobins  had  lost  their  heads, 
a  SsNATUs  CoNSULTCU,  as  every  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  published  will  of  Bonaparte,  was  now 
styled,  came  forth,  ordering  the  immediate  trans- 
portation to  Guiana  of  130  known  leaders  of  the 
old  Jacobin  party,  several  of  whom  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Id  order  that  tha  First  Consul  might  with  greater 
facility  carry  into  execution  the  determination  he 
had  so  repeatedly  expressed,  of  effectually  putting 
down  botn  Jacobins  and  Bourbonists,  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  300  individuals  who  enjoyed  the 
name  of  Corps  LtJgislatif,  passed  a  law  empowering 
the  executive,  or  the  First  Consul,  without  previous 
trial  or  process  of  any  kind,  to  banish  from  Paris, 
and  even  from  France,  all  such  persons  as  should 
presume,  either  in  spoken  words  or  in  writing,  to 

urto  vmt  to  Uw  open,  wrompuiiad  hf  Bone  and  BaurleDiM. 
When  they  bad  bean  ID  tb«  Uwatra  about  lialf  an  bout,  ha  told  Boor- 
rirane  to  xo  and  aae  what  waadoioK  in  lb«  lobby.  Soancly  had  Iha 
private  Kcratatv  laft  tha  box  en  be  heanl  a  gnat  uproai.  FKaeoUy 
anerwardi  Iw  ducovend  that  a  number  of  petauna  had  baan  amitea. 
Ham)  had  led  Ua  dupe*  to  flte  opera,  and  Foache'a  asenlaliad  aeiied 
them  there.  wHh  aima  about  their  peraona.  The  aecretary  tetunied 
to  th*  box  wttk  Iha  intelUsenoa  ha  had  eolleded ;  and  thereupon  the 
First  Cunaul,  who  had  only  gone  to  the  theatre  to  bring  the  plot  to  a 
hrad.  or  to  subatantiate  something  like  an  overt  act,  haateoMi  home 
t3  the  TuUerira.  The  plot  had  been  long  and  perfectly  well  known 
through  the  discloanrea  of  Harrel;  and  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
avert  mstaad  of  cta^uiing  up  the  atorm-  But  thia  neither  auitMl  Bo- 
naparte nor  tlie  polioe.  Oneortheobnapintoncandidlyconttasedth* 
part  he  had  taken  in  tlie  plot,  which,  lie  aald,  had  been  brought  to 
maturity  solely  by  the  agenta  of  tha  polkx,  who  arera  always  eaxer  to 
prove  their  seal  to  their  employer*  by  some  new  discovery.  The  name 
of  Harrel  was  fbrthwilh  testitred  tn  the  army  list ;  and  he  was  ap- 
poinlfd  commandant  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  He  held  that  post  at 
tlie  time  of  the  Due  d'Engtilcn's  murder  there.  "  I  was  aflerwards 
told,''  s^ys  the  private  secretary,  "  that  Hanel's  wife  was  foster-sister 
to  that  unfoTtunale  prinoa,  and  thai  she  recogniaad  the  duke  when  he 
entered  the  prison,  which,  in  a  fiiw  boura,  waa  to  prove  hi*  grave."— 
BiMrriemt,  JMnosMi. 


express  opinions  inimical  to  the  present  govon* 
ment !  This  law,  supported  by  other  laws  and  sharp 
practices,  gagged  the  mouths  and  paralysed  the 
hands  of  all  journalists,  pamphleteeis,  and  political 
speculators,  excepting  only  such  of  them  as  took 
the  pay  ant]  wrote  the  praises  of  Bonaparte.     Tha 
First  Consul  held  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
greatest  horror ;  and  so  violent  waa  his  passion 
when  anything  was  urged  in  its  favour,  that  he 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  nervous  attack,  or  to  be 
on  the  point  of  falling  kito  a  fit.     "  Great  man  aa 
he  was,"  says  his  secretary,  **  he  was  sorely  afraid 
of  little  paragraphs."     From  first  to  last  he  could 
never  endure  any  criticism  of  bis  conduct,  either 
public  or  private,  or  the  expression,  in  matters  of 
politics,  or  government,  or  war,  of  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  his  own.     Yet,  after  all,  this  waa  but  a 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  system  which 
had  been  made  absolute  under  the  republicans  and 
terrorists,  who  had  never  allowed  the  expression 
of  any  opinions  inimical  to  their  own.     Nor  waa 
there  any  novelty  in  the  more  terrible  law  which 
immediately  followed,  and  which  established  spe- 
cial criminal  courts  to  try  all  persons  accused  of 
treason  against  the  state ;  for  these  courts,  infinitely 
less  bloody,  if  not  less  arbitrary  in  their  proceed- 
ings, were  but  revivals  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunals which  had  been  voted  and  establiahed  by 
the  Bantons  and  Robespierres.     It  is  recorded  as 
honourable  to  the  Tribunate,  or  the  talking  part  of 
this  consular  constitution,  that  thia  last  law  passed 
them  by  a  majority  of  only  eigkt — a  fact  which 
Bonaparte  set  down  smong  his  serious  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  said  Tribunate,  a  body  be  had 
determined  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  time  should  serve. 
The  secret  police  was  now  re-organised  and  vastly 
increased  by  Fouch^  who  took  into  his  pay  spies 
and  informers  from  all  classes  of  Parisian  society. 
In  addition  to  this  general  police,  which  was  lett 
under  the  direction  of  FouchtS,  on  whom  Bonaparte 
could  never  wholly  rely,  there  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary police,  headed  by  officers  of  g^nsdarmes  and 
others,  who  had  been  trained  under  the  First  Consul, 
who  had  owed  to  him  wealth  or  high  promotion, 
and  who  regarded  him  with  the  same  devoted  feel- 
ings which  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  testified  for 
their  beya.     As  a  corapletiMi  to  this  vile  system, 
there  was  another  police  establishment  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Bonaparte  himtelf,  forming, 
in  hct,  part  and  parcel  of  lus  own  court  or  house- 
hold.*    With  Uiree  police  oorpa  incessantly  at 
work,  with  thousands  of  infurroers  and  spies  con- 
stantly reporting  or  inventing  plots  or  dangtrous 
converaationa,  in  the  intention  of  appearing  to  earn 
tbe  money  they  were  receiving,  and  of  proving  the 

•  "  BelbTe  takinf  np  hia  quarlei*  tn  the  Tuileriaa,  Uw  First  OoBaal 
organised  his  secret  poUee,  which  waa  intended  to  be  tlia  coanter  of 
Fouche'a  police.  Duioc  and  de  Honcey  wers  at  first  the  dIrwfaHs  of 
Ibia  police ;  aflerwatda.  Davouat  and  Junoi.  Bonaparta'a  wife  called 
this  imsincas  a  vile  s>-8tem  of  eepiooage.  My  ivmarka  on  tbe  iauUUty 
of  the  measure  were  made  in  vain  ;  Bonaparte  had  tbe  veakoe*  at 
once  to  fear  Foiiche  aud  to  think  him  necessary.  Fouohe.  wbos* 
abilitit.*  In  ibis  trade  are  too  well  known  to  need  my  approbation, 
soon  discovcnd  thia  secret  honaehold  institution,  aa  also  the  name*  of 
all  the  sulwltem  agenta  empk^ed  in  Paris  bj'  the  great  agenta."— 
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necessity  of  their  serrices,  the  mind  of  U>e  Fint 
CoDEuI,  by  nature,  or  by  early  habit  and  education, 
inclined  to  su8picH)D,  was  rarely  left  tranquil  for  • 
«isgle  day,  for,  when  absent  from  Paris,  these  spies 
or  their  reports  followed  him,  and  always  obtained 
his  immediate  attention.  At  the  same  time  the 
practice  of  opening  letters  at  the  post-office,  which 
had  been  rather  common  in  France  in  all  times 
tnd  under  every  goyernment,  was  carried  out  with 
greater  activity  than  ever.  This,  like  the  polices, 
iggravated  suspicion  and  uneasiness,  but  seldom 
led  to  the  discovery  of  any  important  fact ;  (or,  as 
the  practice  was  notorious,  such  correspondents  as 
had  dangerous  secrets  to  communicate  sent  their 
letters  by  private  hands,  or  wrote  them  in  mer- 
caniile  or  in  other  furms  and  phraseologies  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  with  their  friends.  "  It  is 
difficult,"  says  one  who  saw  all  its  workings,  and 
the  pernicious,  miserable  effects  they  produced  on 
the  First  Consul,  "  to  form  an  idea  of  the  lies, 
absurdities,  and  nonsense  contained  in  the  bul- 
letins drawn  up  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  noble 

and  ignoble. That  wretched  police ! 

During  the  time  I  was  with  Bonaparte  it  embit- 
tered his  life,  and  often  exasperated  him  against 
his  wife,  his  near  relations,  and  friends.  The  police 
possessed    no   foresight  or  faculty  of  prevention. 
Every  silly  thing  that  transpired  was  reported  to 
him,  either  through  malice  or  stupidity.     Words 
overheard  were  misunderstood  or  distorted  in  the 
reporting  ;  so  that  the  only  result  of  the  plan  was 
uneasiness,  mischief,  and  confusion.    The  police, 
as  a  political  engine,  is  a  dangerous  thing.     It 
fcnneuts  and  encour^es  more  false   conspiracies 
than  it  discovers  or  defeats  real  ones."*     By  ex- 
tending this  contagion,  "  this  leprosy  of  society ;" 
by  fostering  spies  and  informers ;  by  allowing  them 
to  be  selected  from  every  class  (many  of  the  most 
infamous  of  them  were  decayed  people  of  fashion, 
or  men  and  women  who  had  had  name,  rank,  and 
wealth  before  the  revolution) ;  by  sending  them 
to  invade  the  privacy  and  confidence  of  domestic 
fife;   by  encouraging  the  servant  to  report  the 
words   of  his  master,  the  wife  to  denounce  her 
husband,   the   brother  his  brother,   the   son   his 
own  father,  Bonaparte  did  more  mischief  to  the 
morality  of  the  French  people  than  his  own  per- 
sonal conduct,  his  decorous  mode  of  living,  and 
his  discountenance  of  the  orgies  and  obscenities 
and  the  rampant  vices  which  had  flourished  not 
only  under  the  Directory,  but  long  before  it  under 
the  old  monarchy,  could  do  good  to  the  national 
character.     It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  most 
iatal  periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation  are  those  in 

*  B'miilraDe. — Wlips  It  was  ntb«r  too  late,  Bonaparte  himself  re- 

Ctel«4  die  whole  Sf««m  as  uaeleaa  and  dangerous.  Coaiinsiug  in 
lale  of  Elha  with  a  Flench  ofiirec,  he  said,  "  Yon  helieie.  tlien, 
llhat  TOOT  police  a^anta  fonae«  everything,  and  know  eTerythin^.  1 
hHHyoa  that  tfaajiasmlu  men  tluntiiryiUaoover.  Misu>,  Ihelieva, 
wesv  better  than  ttuw?  >oa  have  now,  and  yet  it  was  often  only  hy 
se,  ur  by  the  impradenee  of  the  parties  imvlieatea,  or 


'f^i'fMl'  the  ticachery  of  anne  of  them,  tlial  something  was  discovered 
•»  a  pkn  alter  a  week  or  a  fottnijiht  s  seeking.  Your  ojiening  of  Ict- 
tata  is  slfll  oiore  nsrlesa.  Do  you  thioli  yon  can  open  and  read  every 
irtttr  tbat  AM*  through  the  po«t-offlce  ?  You  will  never  he  able  to  do 
it  I  OfteD  codeavoaied  to  unravel  and  underttand  what  the  oor- 
iiisMiiiiii  I  waa  which  paaaed  under  meicantile  forms,  but  I  never 
"■ r-T-?"^ po«».otHoe7ul"!  *•  police,  catches  only  foolsl"-/ll. 


which  informeFS  may  be  fooad  holdtog  elevated 
rank  in  society.  This  was  the  case  under  the 
consulate  and  under  the  empire ;  under  the  re- 
stored government  of  the  Buutboas,  and  under 
Charles  X. ;  and,  if  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in 
French  writers,  this  continues  to  be  the  case  under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Any  evil  prac- 
tice once  firmly  established,  and  made  profitable  to 
the  agents,  is  hard  to  be  rooted  out. 

Placed  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  royalists, 
the  First  Consul  could  hardly  strike  any  very  great 
blow  at  one  party,  without  strengthening  the  other. 
He  therefore  did  what  the  Directory  had  done  before 
him :  he  tried  to  keep  himself  up  by  balancing 
one  party  against  the  other,  and  by  weakening  both 
by  alternately  frightening  each.  To  the  royalists  , 
he  seemed  to  say,  "  If  you  do  not  attach  yourselves 
to  my  government,  the  Jacobins  will  rise  again,  and 
bring  back  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  its  scaffolds." 
To  the  Jacobins,  to  the  men  of  the  revolution,  he 
said,  "  See,  tlie  counter-revolution  appears,  threat- 
ening reprisals  and  vengeance !  The  royalists  will 
have  their  foumtfes  and  their  scaffolds,;  they  will 
force  from  you  the  houses,  the  lands,  the  woods, 
all  the  property  that  once  were  theirs  :  I  alone  can 
protect  you  from  these  attacks!"  As  there  was 
no  intermediate  party  deserving  the  name  of  a  po- 
litical party— as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  en- 
lightened, moderate,  patriotic  individuals — gentle- 
men, who  were  isolated,  men  of  letters,  who  had  no 
longer  the  means  of  appealing  to  the  people,  or  of 
expressing  their  opinions — all  Frenchmen  who 
were  not  either  Jacobins  or  hot  Bourbonists  were 
mere  waiters  upon  events,  or  trimmers,  or  indif- 
ferent, or  without  any  political  opinion  or  predi- 
lection, but  eager  for  show  and  amusement,  and  as 
much  delighted  with  the  growing  splendour  of  the 
consular  court,  the  ^and  reviews,  and  the  daily 
parades,  as  ever  their  forefathers  had  been  with 
the  full-blown  pomps  and  glories  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  task  of  Bonaparte  was  comparatively  an  easy 
one;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  neutralised  the  two 
great  factions  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  fears, 
his  work  was  done,  his  despotic  empire  was  esta- 
blished. But  a  despotism  was  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  now  possibly  be  esta- 
blished in  France;  the  very  reasons  and  causes 
which  facilitated  and  unavoidably  led  to  its  esta- 
blishment rendering  absolutely  impossible  the 
formation  of  any  free  republic  or  constitutional 
government.  It  is  idle  and  most  unfair  to  draw 
comparisons  between  men  placed  in  such  essen- 
tially different  circumstances,  and  at  the  head  of 
two  nations  or  peoples  so  opposite,  as  were  Gieorge 
Washington  and  Napoleon  Bouaparte  :  if  the  Cor- 
sican  had  possessed  all  the  American's  love  of 
liberty,  if  Bonaparte  had  been  endowed  with  all 
Washington's  republican  virtues,  he  must  have 
failed  miserably,  and  have  left  France  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  if  he  had  seriously  attempted  either  to 
preserve  the  republic  (or  rather  to  make  a  republic, 
for  none  had  ever  existed)  or  to  set  up  a  free  con- 
stitutional throne. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  consulate  the  exiled 
or  fugitive  members  of  the  ConstitueDt  Araembly 
■were  invited  to  return  to  France.  It  was  for  their 
own  sake«  and  to  please  the  moderate  royalists, 
that  the  First  Consul  recalled  them,  but  it  was  to 
please  the  Jacobins  that  their  return  was  subjected 
to  restrictions  and  exceptions.  At  first,  the  invita- 
tion to  return  to  France  extended  only  to  such  of 
the  members  of  the  first  legislature  as  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  nobility,  titles,  &c.  About 
the  same  time  the  general  lists  of  emigrants  were 
closed,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate their  claims  to  the  privilege  of  returning  and 
obtaining  re-possession  of  their  property. 

In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted 
.  to  all  emigrants  who  chose  to  return  to  France  and 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  present  government. 
About  500  individuals  were,  however,  excepted, 
including  those  who  belonged  to  the  households 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  those  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  armed  bodies  of  royalists,  or  who  had 
held  rank  in  foreign  armies  employed  against  their 
country,  and  all  those  who  were  held-  to  be  con- 
victed of  treason.  The  property  of  the  returned 
emigrants  which  had  not  been  gold,  or  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  by  the  state  for  public  pur- 
poses, was  to  be  restored  to  them.  But  no  laws 
Were  fixed  to  determine  and  regulate  this  restitu- 
tion ;  and  the  First  Consul  restored  or  withheld, 
gave  to  one  member  of  the  emigrant  family  or 
to  another,  just  in  proportion  as  he  found  the 
parties  disposed  to  enter  his  service  and  identify 
their  interests  with  his.  He  was,  besides,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  their  state  of  un- 
certainty or  dependence.  He  rarely  gave  at  once 
all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  or  all  that  the 
amnesty  promised.  To  some  of  the  returned  emi- 
grants he  would  restore  nothing :  to  some  few,  who 
at  once  devoted  themselves  to  his  cause  or  to  their 
own  interests,  he  gave  more  than  they  or  their 
progenitors  had  ever  possessed :  sometimes  he  re- 
stored the  family  property,  or  such  a  fragment  of 
it  as  he  chose,  not  to  the  father  but  to  the  son,  and, 
if  the  younger  son  promised  to  senre  his  purposes 
better  than  the  elder,  he  gave  it  to  the  younger  ; 
and  sometimes,  acting  upon  the  republican  law 
which  established  an  equal  division  of  property, 
and  which  law  he  was  embodying  in  his  own 
grand  code,  he  divided  the  fragments  of  an  estate 
among  all  the  children  of  a  family.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  doled  out  the  property  piecemeal,  giving 
now  a  house,  now  another,  now  a  farm  or  a  wood, 
as  the  returned,  repentant  emigrant  rendered  him 
services  or  conciliated  his  good-will.  "  The  First 
Consul  had,  in  fact,  reserved  to  himself  the  feculty  of 
disposing,  under  whatever  pretexts  might  suit  him, 
of  the  fortune  and  fate  of  all  and  everybody.  This 
unheard-of  state  of  dependence  excuses  in  many 
respects  the  meanness  of  the  nation.  Can  any  one 
expect  a  universal  heroism  ?  And  did  it  not  require 
heroism  to  expose  oneself  to  ruin,  to  be^ary,  and 
a  fresh  banishment,  which  might  be  brought  about 
at  any  time  by  the  application  of  some  revolu- 


tionary decree  ?  A  unique  concourse  of  circum- 
stances placed  under  the  control  of  one  man  all  the 
laws  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  all  the  vast  mili- 
tary force  which  had  been  created  by  the  republican 
enthusiasm.  What  an  inheritance  was  this  for  an 
able  despot!"* 

Bonaparte  calculated  that,  by  fostering  the 
Catholic  religion  and  entering  into  terms  with  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  should  detach 
the  pope  from  the  coalition  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
priests  of  France  from  the  royalists.  "  It  is  in- 
dispensable," said  he,  "  to  have  a  religion  for  the 
people ;  and  equally  so  that  that  religion  should 
be  directed  by  the  government.  At  present  fifty 
bishops,  in  the  pay  of  England,  direct  the  French 
clergy.  We  must  destroy  Uiat  influence;  we 
must  declare  the  Catholic  the  established  religion 
of  France,  as  it  is  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the 
French  people.  We  must  re-organise  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church.  The  First  Consul  will  appoint 
the  fifly  bishops ;  the  pope  will  induct  them ;  the 
bishops  will  appoint  the  parish  priests,  and  the 
people  will  pay  their  salaries.  They  must  all  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  refractory  must  be  trans- 
ported. The  pope,  in  grateful  return,  will  confirm 
our  sales  of  the  church  property :  he  will  conse- 
crate the  revolution ;  the  people  will  sing  God  save 
the  Gallican  church !  For  this  some  will  call  me  a 
papist  I  am  no  such  thing.  ...  I  am  no  believer 
in  particular  creeds ;  but,  as  to  the  idea  of  a  God, 
look  to  the  heavens  and  say  who  made  that !"  t 
These  were  words  uttered  in  council.  In  private 
he  said,  "  I  am  convinced  that  a  good  part  of 
France  would  become  Protestant,  especially  if  I 
were  to  favour  that  disposition.  But  I  am  also 
certain  that  a  still  greater  portion  of  those  who 
have  any  religion  at  all  would  remain  Catholics, 
and  would  oppose,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
fervour,  the  schism  of  their  fellow  citizens.  I 
dread  these  religious  quarrels,  which  have  been  so 
terrible  in  France — I  dread  the  family  dissensioi.s 
and  the  public  distractions  which  a  change  to 
Protestantism  would  inevitably  occasion.  In  re- 
viving a  religion  which  has  always  been  dominant 
in  the  country,  and  in  giving  the  liberty  of  exer- 
cising their  worship  to  the  minority,  I  shall  satisfy 
every  one.  Without  establishing  a  church  separate 
from  that  of  Rome,  I  will  be  the  head  of  the 

church  in  France In  every  country  religion 

is  useful  to  the  government,  and  those  who  govern 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  influence  over  mankind.  I  was  a  Ma- 
hommedan  in  Egypt ;  I  am  a  Catholic  in  France. 
With  relation  to  the  police  of  a  state  religion,  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
Many  persons  urge  me  to  found  a  separate  Gallican 
church ;  but  before  I  can  resolve  on  such  a  mea- 
sure the  old  pope  must  push  matters  to  extremities ; 
but  I  believe  he  will  never  do  that."  His  secre- 
tary reminded  him  that  Cardinal  Consalvi  had 
said,  "  The  pope  will  do  all  the  First  Consul  de- 

*  MiuUni«deStnel.Cui8id6ratk>as. 
f  Thibaudeau. 
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lires."  **  That  is  the  best  course  he  can  take," 
Tejained  Bonaparte ;  "  he  must  not  suppose  that 
be  has  to  do  with  an  idiot.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  point  his  negotiations  put  most  forward  ?  The 
immortal  salvation  of  my  soul!  But,  with  me, 
immortality  only  means  the  recollection  one  leaves 
in  the  memory  of  man !  That  idea  prompts  to 
great  actions !  It  would  be  better  for  a  man  never 
to  have  lived  than  to  leave  behind  him  no  traces 
of  his  existence!"*  He,  however,  continued 
through  life  to  declare  that  he  was  no  materialist, 
that  &  believed  at  least  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  some  great  first  cause ;  and,  wishing  at  this  mo- 
ment to  appear  to  believe  more  than  he  did,  he  was 
exceedingly  wroth  with  Lalande,  who,  while  he  was 
nq^tiating  his  concordat  with  the  pope,  wished 
to  insert  his  name  in  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
illustrious  atheists.f  After  a  long  correspondence, 
and  the  interchange  of  many  messages  and  com- 
pliments, Pius  VII.  sent  Consalvi,  the  cardinal 


Pim  Vu. 

secretary  of  state,  and  Archbisnop  Spina,  to  Paris. 
Bonaparte,  not  deeming  it  delicate  to  leave  the 
negotiations  in  the  hands  of  that  stray  son  of  the 
church,  Talleyrand,  his  present  minister  for  foreign 
a&irs  and  negotiator  general,  deputed  his  own 
brother  Joseph  to  treat  with  the  cardinal,  giving 
him  the  theological  assistance  of  the  Abb^  Bemier. 
As  a  great  many  of  the  constitutional  clergy,  or  of 
those  priests  who  had  swallowed  the  serment  avique, 
and  lud  sworn  to  be  true  to  whatsoever  constitution 
had  been  made,  had  taken  wives  unto  themselves, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  but  here  Consalvi,  who  had 
come  to  grant  almost  everything  which  might  be 
demanded,  it  being  felt  that  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  Consul  offered  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  states  of  the  church  in>Italy  from  being  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  of  restoring 
something  like  a  religion  and  a  decent  worship  in 
France,  quoted  the  councils  and  unalterable  canons 
of  tltt  Rinnish  church,  and  declared  his  inability 
and  the  inability  of  the  pontiff  himself  to  entertain 
for  a  single  moment  such  a  proposition.  All  that 
could  be  done,  consistently  with  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  ancient  dogmas  of  the  church,  was  to 
secularize  and  absolve  from  their  vows  such  priests 
u  had  married  ;  and  this  the  cardinal  engaged  to 


*  Baunieaae. 


t  W. 


do.  At  last,  in  September,  1801,  the  Concordat 
was  concluded,  the  pope  making  several  conces- 
sions which  had  never  been  granted  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  sanctioned  the  sale  of  church 
property,  and  thus  brought  new  purchasers  into 
that  market,  for  the  devout  or  believing  part  of  the 
French  had  hitherto  abstained  from  buying  the 
confiscated  lands  and  property  of  the  church,  as 
from  an  impious,  sacrilegious  transaction.  He  sup- 
pressed many  bishoprics,  which  had  certainly  been 
too  numerous  in  the  old  times ;  he  superseded  all 
bishups  who  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
government ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  First  Consul 
should  appoint  the  bishops,  subject  only  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  canonical  institution.  The  bishops, 
in  concert  and  agreement  with  the  government, 
were  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  parishes  of 
their  respective  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents 
appointed  by  the  bishops  were  to  be  approved  by 
the  civil  authorities.  The  bishops,  of  course,  as 
well  as  all  canons,  curtSs,  parish  priests,  and  clergy- 
men whatsoever,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  present  government;  but,  not  satisfied  by  the 
general  and  comprehensive  oath,  Joseph,  for  his 
brother,  the  consul,  introduced  a  clause  binding 
them  all  to  twear  to  reveal  ajry  plots  which  they 
might  hear  of  against  the  stale.  This  clause  was 
inconsistent  with  the  canonical  vow  which  binds 
a  Catholic  priest  to  conceal  what  he  may  hear  in 
the  confessional ;  but  Consalvi  was  obliged  to 
admit  it  The  total  abolition  of  convents  was  also 
confirmed,  and  various  clauses  were  introduced  as 
if  to  excuse  or  justify  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary suppression  and  the  seizure  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wealthy  monastic  orders.  By  pur- 
suing this  course  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
great  order  of  Jesuits  many  years  before  the 
French  revolution,  the  popes  and  the  absolute 
sovereigns  of  Catholic  Europe  had  established  a 
precedent;  while  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph, 
who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  had  laid  his  bold  hands  on  the 
property  of  other  orders,  had  added  precedent  to 
precedent.  As  for  comjiensation  or  provision  for 
the  dispossessed  monks,  it  was  left  by  the  Con- 
cordat much  as  it  was  before,  the  state  paying 
or  not  paying,  as  circumstances  might  be,  some 
pensions  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Upon  these  and 
other  conditions  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen ; 
that  its  worship  should  be  free,  public,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  authorities,  but  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  civil  power  should  think  proper  to 
prescribe;  that  the  active  clergy,  instead  of  having 
tithes,  domains,  &c.,  should  be  paid  and  provided 
for  by  the  state;  and  that  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  should  be  restored  to  them. 

Although  signed  by  Consalvi,  this  Concordat 
met  with  considerable  opposition  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  several  canonists  and  theologians 
maintained  that  sundry  of  its  provisions  were 
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hregular,  uncanonical,  and  subvenive,  not  merely 
of  the  temporal  right*  of  the  church,  but  also  of 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  holy  faith. 
Pius  VII.  himself  had  his  scruples ;  but,  being 
above  all  things  anxious  for  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  fearing  that,  if  he  did  not  accept  these  condi- 
tions, worse  would  be  exacted  from  him,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  the  deed.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1802,  the  Concordat  was  published  at  Paris, 
together  with  a  decree  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment, containing  regulations  upon  matters  of  cle- 
rical discipline,  which  were  artfully  worded,  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  part  of  the  text  of  the 
original  Concordat.*  Nothing  was  done  by  Bona- 
parte without  a  trick  in  it ;  there  was  a  trickiness 
or  some  double  meaning  even  in  the  best  of  his 
doings.  The  pope  afterwards  remonstrated,  but 
the  First  Consul  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him.  The 
Concordat  must  have  this  rider  or  there  must  be 
no  Concordat  at  all :  the  will  of  Bonaparte  must 
be  absolute  in  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  or  there  should  be  no  religion 
in  France.  Regulations  concerning  the  discipline 
of  the  Protestant  congregations  in  France  were 
issued  at  the  same  time ;  and,  that  all  might  be 
dependent  on  the  government,  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, like  the  Catholic  priests,  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  state.  In  no  cases  were  these  salaries  very 
high.  There  was  no  disposition  to  revive  the 
splendour  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  church  : 
there  was  to  be  a  rigid  equ^ity  in  each  grade  of 
the  hierarchy,  in  rank  and  in  pay.  Ten  arch- 
bishops were  to  have  a  salary  of  15,000  francs,  or 
about  600/.  a-year  each ;  fifty  bishops  were  to  have 
10,000  francs,  or  about  400/.  a-year  each :  t  the 
parish  priests,  in  the  larger  parishes,  were  to  be 
paid  about  60/.  a-year  each,  and  in  the  smaller 
parishes  about  48/.  The  number  of  cures  and 
parish  priests  of  all  kinds  was  fixed  at  8000. 
To  give  proper  solemnity  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Concordat,  the  First  Consul  resolved  that  it 
should  be  made  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  Ujat 
his  court  and  principal  officers,  with  or  against 
their  wills,  should  attend  him  thither  in  high  state. 
Here  too  another  trick  was  necessary;  for  the 
consular  court  was  in  general  extremely  irre- 
ligious ;  "  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise, 
being  composed  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  the 
annihilation  of  all  religious  worship  in  France, 

*  Hlit.  Parl<!mnit.  The  resruUtiom,  or  '  Orgmle  Articlta,'  u 
they  wen  uyled,  were,  that  no  Imll,  Inirf,  or  ded^on  tnim  Rome 
•honld  be  >ckiiowl«lge<l  in  Pnoce  without  the  prerioui  approlMtinn 
of  tlie  ffeverDment;  thst  no  nuneio  or  epostolie  commiesloD  elioiild 
apiwar  ia  France,  and  no  ooundl  tie  lield,  without  a  ainiilar  consent ; 
thai  all  anp«.U  azainat  abuiea  of  diacipline  ihould  be  hiid  betoie  the 
eouncil  of  euie :  that  urafeieon  in  leminariee  ehould  nibectibe  to  the 
four  artielea  of  the  Galilean  chnwh  ••f  l«8t ;  that  no  ptieat  ahould  bo 
orilained  unlew  he  was  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  alid  liad  an  indO' 
ptmdrm  nnd  separate  income  or  SOO  franca;  and  lastly,  that  the  n*nd 
Ticars  of  the  respective  dioceses  shonid  exeieise  the  epfacopal  an- 
Hiority  on  the  demise  of  the  bishop,  and  until  the  elocllon  of  his  luo- 
cesser,  instead  of  there  being  Ticais  elected  ad  Hoe  by  the  respective 
chapters,  as  iimeribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  last  article  was 
most  disliked  by  the  court  of  Rome,  as  it  alTected  the  spiritual  jnris- 
diction  of  the  charrh. 

t  I  he  lowness  of  their  salaries,  and  tlieir  oath  to  revcnl  what  they 
might  hear  in  eoafkssion.  made  Slieridan  »y,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, tliat  Bonaparte  liad  appointed  bishops  with  the  eoUries  of 
ouratos,  to  perform  tlia  ofltoe  of  soi 


and  of  men  who,  having  passed  their  lives  in 
camps,  had  oilener  entered  a  church  in  Italy 
to  purloin  a  painting  than  to  hear  the  mass."* 
Some  of  the  military  chiefs  too  had  been  bred  in 
the  Protestant  faith;  some  of  them,  as  Moreau,  i«- 
tained  in  full  force  their  republican  predilections, 
and  saw  clearly  that  this  setting  up  of  the  altar  was 
only  the  prelude  to  the  setting  up  of  a  throne : 
perhaps  not  one  man  in  ten  among  them  either 
believed  with  Bonaparte  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  had  agreed  with  Robespierre 
in  believing  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  to 
mass  they  must  all  go,  for  such  was  the  absolute 
will  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  therefore  Benhier, 
the  minister-at-war,  invited  them  to  a  breakfast, 
and  to  attend  the  levee  of  the  First  Consul,  who  took 
them  unawares  with  him  to  Notre  Dame,  t  But 
on  the  road  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  cathedral 
Lannes  and  Augereau  wanted  to  alight  fnmi  the 
carriage  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  they  were 
being  driven  to  mass ;  and  it  required  an  express 
order  from  their  general-in-chief  to  prevent  their 
doing  so.  It  is  even  said  that  Lannes  at  one  mo- 
ment did  get  out  of  the  coach ;  and  that  Augere&u 
kept  swearing,  in  no  low  whisper,  during  the  whole 
of  the  chanted  uaan.  It  seeiM  lo  be  admitted  on 
all  sides  that,  with  the  exctpHim  of  some  who, 
without  having  any  religious  oonvictions,  poesesaed 
that  good  sense  which  induces  men  to  respect  the 
belief  of  others,  and  who  conducted  themselves 
with  some  regard  to  decency,  the  behaviour  of  all 
these  military  chiefs,  and  of  all  the  other  aggran- 
dized children  of  the  revolution,  was  to  the  last 
degree  profane  and  indecorous.  The  First  CoiieuI 
rode  in  the  state  carriage  of  the  Bourbon  kings, 
with  the  same  coachmen,  and  with  running  foot- 
men by  the  coach-doors.  The  day  chosen  for  the 
ceremony  was  the  15th  of  August,  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption — one  of  the  most  solemn  of  Ca- 
tholicism— and  destined  to  be,  after  a  few  inoT« 
tricks  and  turns,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Napoleon ; 
for  there  was  in  the  calendar  a  St.  Cbarlem^ne, 
and  Bonaparte  determined  not  to  be  left  behind 
that  great  founder  of  an  empire.  He  had  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  to  o£Sciate  and  to  in- 
augurate the  Concordat,  becaufe  that  prelate  had 
preached  the  coronation  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims  on  the  day  when  Louis  XVI.  waa 
crowned.^  Both  mass  and  Te  Deum  were  sung, 
and  the  clergy,  to  the  accompaniment  of  one 
hundred  and  one  discharges  of  artillery,  struck  up 
Domine,  salvos  fac  rempublicamet  consules — God 

*  Bourrienne. 

f  Rapp,  Bonaparte's  fkTourite  and  most  conSdentisI  aido-de-eamp. 
wlio  had  iMen  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  ](new  what  was  meiiDt  by 
Berthier's  invitation,  and  positively  refused  to  attend  llie  cerraiony 
although  requested  by  the  First  Consul  himself.  "  Provided,"  aaid 
Rapp,  "  you  do  not  make  these  priests  your  aide»4e  camp,  or  vour 
cooks,  you  may  do  with  them  what  you  lilce."  This  Aisacian  *  snu 
one  of  the  most  critical  ^oersiett  of  B(Mlai)atte*s  Ibmily  aiid  lioujebold* 
who,  sltogcther,  were  early  distinguished  by  their  love  of  good  eatiuw 
and  anikiical  cooliing.  As  a  special  (irvotttite  he  was  excused  for 
remarltB  which  were  never  pardoned  in  others. 

t  "  Two  motives  had  det*-rmined  this  choice :  the  ingmious  hope 
that  the  more  he  imitated  ttie  old  monarchy  the  more  he  proiiiol«rii 
the  idea  of  naming  him  sovereign ;  and  the  perHdious  design  or  an 
disttreditiug  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  as  to  rvnder  him  entirely  <X^. 
pendent  upon  him."— Madame  it  Staet,  Coiuid^iatitMS. 
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sare  the  republic  and  the  consuls ! — assuredly  a 
proper  termination  to  so  stupendous  a  farce.  On 
the  next  day  Bonaparte  asked  one  of  the  republican 
generals  what  he  thought  of  the  ceremony.  "  O !  it 
was  all  very  fine,"  replied  the  general ;  "  there  wag 
nothing  wanting  except  the  million  of  men  who 
have  periBhed  in  the  pulling  down  of  what  you 
are  setting  up  again !"  The  brow  of  the  First 
Conosol  was  clouded  by  this  bitter  remark.*  The 
nvans  and  the  philosophes  whom  he  had  rallied 
round  his  person,  and  some  of  whom,  during  the 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  tedious 
voyage  from  that  country,  had  laboured,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  propi^ndists,  to  convert  him  to  a 
sheer  atheism  like  their  own,  appear  to  have  given 
him  considerable  trouble  at  this  time,  and  to  have 
(requently  made  him  blush  at  the  degrading  idea 
of  being  taken  for  one  who  believed  in  the  ex> 
ploded  absurdities  of  Christianity.  But,  while  on 
the  one  side  he  told  his  new  bishops  and  cur<$s 
that  he  hoped  this  Concordat  would  revive  religious 
sentiments  in  France ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  only  one  founded  upon 
ancient  traditions,  was  the  most  likely  to  endure 
m  the  world,  he  said  to  that  great  luminary  of  the 
philosophes  and  unbelievers,  Cabanis — "  Do  you 
know  what  this  Concordat  really  is?  It  is  the 
vaccination  of  religion ;  in  fifty  years  there  will  be 
DO  more  religion  in  France  than  small-pox  !"t 
He  resisted  the  endeavours  which  were  made  to 
persuade  him  to  perform  in  public  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Catholic  religion.  To  those  who 
urged  that  his  high  example  was  required,  he  said 
angrily,  "  I  have  done  enough  already.  I  have 
been  once  to  Notre  Dame.  Ask  me  no  more. 
Yoa  will  never  obtain  your  object.  You  shall 
never  make  a  hypocrite  of  me !"  [He  was,  how- 
ever, a  h3rpocrite  vicariously,  and  that  too  by  doing 
criminal  violence  to  the  consciences  of  others ;  for, 
im  certain  great  occasions,  he  obliged  his  generals, 
his  ministers,  and  his  courtiers,  to  attend  publicly 
to  the  o£Sces  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  affect 
to  be  good  Catholics  for  him.]  At  length  he  con- 
sented to  hear  mass  in-doors,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  kings;  and  St.  Cloud  was  the  place  where 
this  ancient  usage  was  first  re-established.  But 
(idn  another  trick)  he  directed  the  ceremony  to 
commence  sooner  than  the  time  announced,  in 
Older  that  those  who  would  only  have  scoffed  at  it 
might  not  arrive  imtil  it  was  over.  When  he  de- 
termined to  hear  mass  publicly  on  Sundays  in  the 
Toileries,  a  small  portable  altar  was  prepared  in  a 
loom  into  which  bis  cabinet  of  business  opened. 
**  This  room,"  says  Bourrieune, "  had  been  Anne  of 
Austria's  oratory.    The  small  altar  restored  it,  for 

Thi- 


■harp   retMrtM  to  Angoon:   Thl- 

>  piotaabilltT,  put  it  in  Uie  mouth  of 

General  l)elau«,  who  waa  a  fritmd 


*  Beorrienne  altribntea  the  abarp   lepattee  to  Ai 
llill  an  mai  othen,  with  more 
Unt  ttwoA  jacobin  Repablican 
«f  Morcaa,  and  exiled  from  Paria  ihortly  after. 

t  MMiane  de  Stael.  Cooaidetalioiia.— Vaccination  had  juitbeen  in- 
tKnaeed  to  Ftanrt,  or  at  leut  flnt  wideW  apread  there,  by  M .  Lia  ncoart 
4*  Boctafoncauld,  one  of  the  noMe  and  beat  membrra  of  the  Contti- 
Bctf  laa)  mill  I.  who  had  recently  been  recalled  flrom  hu  loon  exile  by 
1^  ,1„  mil  oC  the  eonanlar  goremment  which  baa  been  noticed  io  the 
WIS.  BoBapute  waa  eoehanted  with  thi» great  diacowry  In  medicine, 
mram  **»'  Swonld  MTe  more  li»r»  per  annnm  than  the  bloodlett  of 
van  eoolid  coat  him. 

vol-  IV. OBO.  III. 


the  time,  to  its  original  destination ;  h\ii  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  week  this  oratory  was  used  as  a  bath- 
room. On  Sunday,  the  door  of  communication 
was  thrown  wide  open,  and  we  heard  mass 
sitting  in  our  cabinet  of  business.  The  number 
of  persons  there  never  exceeded  three  or  four,  and 
the  First  Consul  seldom  failed  to  transact  some 
business  during  the  service,  which  never  lasted 
longer  than  twelve  minutes.  Next  day  all  the 
papers  had  the  news  that  the  First  Consul  had 
heard  mass  in  his  apartments." 

Fouch^  a  renegade  priest,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  "  La  Congregation  de  I'Oratoire"  when  the 
revolution  began,  but  who  had  declared  himself  an 
atheist,  and  had  sought  to  overthrow  Robespierre 
by  means  of  atheism,  was  now,  as  minister  of  police, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  the  new  clergy  in 
their  sees  and  livings.  He  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  prefects  of  departments,  commanding 
them  to  exercise  a  sharp  surveillance  over  the 
priests,  and  to  draw  a  proper  distinction  between 
such  as  had  been  albwed  to  return  from  their  emi- 
gration or  deportation,  and  such  as  had  had  no  need 
of  pardon,  namely,  "  the  men,  bom  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  have  always  been  faithful  to  it,  who  have 
united  their  fate  to  that  of  the  republic,  and  who 
do  not  cease  preaching,  to-day,  their  love  and  re- 
spect to  the  government,  both  by  their  discourses 
and  by  their  example."*  This  invidious  distinction 
was  intended  to  exclude  altogether  the  priests  who 
had  resisted  the  revolutionary  torrent  and  refused 
the  sermmt  eivique — the  only  part  of  the  clergy 
who,  down  to  the  time  of  this  ConcordSt,  could  lay 
any  claim  to  orthodoxy.  But,  without  Fouch^'s 
and  his  master's  restrictions,  many  of  these  priests 
were  determined  not  to  return  to  France,  preferring 
to  gain  their  livelihoods  in  foreign  countries  by 
teaching  their  language,  or  to  be  supported  by  the 
charity  of  their  co-religionistt,  to  the  recognising 
of  a  Concordat  extorted  from  the  pope,  and  to 
taking  the  oaths  to  a  government  which  they  held 
to  be  illegal,  irreligious,  impious.  The  most  con- 
scientious, the  most  high-minded  of  the  clergy, 
either  remained  in  exile,  or,  returning,  declined 
joining  the  new  establishment  Of  seventeen 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  were  residing  in 
England,  only  four  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
First  Consul.  Of  the  prelates  residing  in  France, 
eight  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  l^te 
the  sees  they  held  previously  to  the  revolution, 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  Concordat  and  take 
the  oaths  to  the  present  government  [In  the 
Concordat  iteelf  Pius  had  been  made  to  say  that, 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  sake  of  union, 
he  confidently  expected  from  the  French  prelates 
every  kind  of  sacrifice,  even  to  that  of  their  sees.] 
Several  pamphlets  made  their  appearance  even 
in  Paris,  complaining  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
church,  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  conscience  of 
true  believers,  and  of  the  degrading  compromise 
made  between  Materialism  and  Catholicism ;  and 

•  Letter  to  the  PrefecU.  in  CapeSgue,  L'Enrope  pendant  le  ConinUt 
et  )'Em|<ire  de  NapoUoo- 
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in  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  an  oppoeition  to  toine 
of  the  ckuaei  of  the  Concordat  waa  got  up  by  the 
Abb^  Emmery  and  Fournier.  To  stop  all  dis' 
cusmon,  Bonaparte  aet  Fouch^  and  hia  police  in 
motion :  the  pamphleta  were  seized  and  burned ; 
severe  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  such  things  in  future ;  the  Abb^  Fournier  was 
seised  and  thrown  into  a  mad-house;  within  a 
month  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Concordat, 
150  ecclesiastics  were  arrested  in  the  single 
diocese  of  Paris ;  and  under  the  least  pretest  of 
resistance,  bishops,  abbtSs,  cur^,  vicars,  were 
thrown  into  the  Temple,  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes,  or  some  other  of  the  fifiy-seven  new  pri- 
sons of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could 
well  exceed  the  base  flattery  and  extravagant  eulo- 
giums  of  the  leaders  of  that  part  of  the  clergy 
which  submitted.  Not  merely  in  state-addresses, 
but  in  sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
pastoral  letters,  charges,  and  catechisms  distri- 
buted all  over  France,  they  called  the  Corsican 
nneral  the  Envoy  of  God,  the  Instrument  of  his 
Decrees,  the  Representative  of  Providence  upon 
Earth ;  they  spontaneously  sang  Te  Deums  for  the 
bloodiest  of  his  victories  over  the  independence  of 
nations ;  they  proclaimed  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  extent  of  the  services  he  was  rendering  to 
AbnigUi/  Qod,  and  to  themtelves.  These  were  not 
things  proper  to  revive  religious  sentiments  among 
a  scoffing,  incredulous  people.  All  that  the  Con- 
cordat did  was  to  give  some  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  believing  part  of  the  commuuity— a  minoriQr 
which  in  1802  is  stated  broadly  to  have  been  less 
than  one-third  of  the  French  nation — and  to  gra- 
ti<V  the  peasantry,  who  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened or  keen-sighted  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  the  new  establishment.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  real  intention  in  making  this  Concordat 
and  organising  this  bastard  Catholic  church,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  his  system  acted  like 
vaccination  upon  small-pox— that  there  was  both 
less  small-poK  and  less  religion  in  France  at  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte  in  1814,  than  existed  in 
1801  when  he  first  meddled  with  church  affairs.* 
According  to  the  St.  Helena  memoir-writers,  he, 
however,  at  the  very  end  of  his  career,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  measures, 
affirming  that  he  never  repented  of  having  signed 
the  Concordat ;  that  it  was  a  great  political  mea- 
sure; that  it  gave  him  influence  over  the  poM, 
and  through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  especially  over  Italy,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  good  Catholics;  and  that  he  might 
one  day  have  been  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
papal  councils  altogether,  or  to  be  pope  over  the 
pope.  The  same  authorities  add  that  he  said, 
"  Had  there  been  no  pope,  one  ought  to  have  beep 
made  for  the  occasion  "—a  parody  of  the  more  im- 
pious idea  expressed  by  Robespierre,  that,  if  there 
were  no  Ood,  one  ought  to  have  been  invented,  t 

*  Ctfttfvt,  Le  ConiuUt  et  I'Empiic.— Madame  de  Stacl,  CoDsi- 
dcraUoDi.— Thibaudnu,  Hiit.  du  Canmlat. 
t  La>0«M>;  Gmeral  Ooii'^Btid — Aapceial  boll  wa>  iaatd,  rt- 


Bonaparte  had  now  a  chtirch  of  his  own ;  but, 
in  addition  to  a  church,  he  held  some  sort  of  nobi- 
lity, or  decorated  order,  as  essential  to  the  monarchy 
he  was  manufacturing.  This  nobility  or  order  was 
to  originate  aolely  in  himself,  to  date  from  the  date 
of  his  power,  and  to  be  even  more  dependent  upon 
him  than  was  the  new  clergy.     Here,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution,  for,  although 
they  had  lost  the  very  notion  of  liberty,  the  French 
still  clung  to  the  dogma  of  equality ;  and,  after  all 
his  delays,  ruses,  and  manoeuvres,  this  project  en- 
countereid  a  stronger  opposition  than  almost  any 
other.    Thibaudeau  and  others  in  the  very  council 
of  state  dared  to  argue  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  was  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  ;  that  the  abolition 
of  titles  had  not  taken  place  under  the  Terrorists, 
but  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  met  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  most  enlighteued  and  best  men  ; 
that  the  French  nation  was  indeed  much  alive  to 
honours  and  distinctions,  but  that  this  their  natural 
feeling  now  yielded  to  their  passion  for  equality  ; 
that,  though  distinctions  of  rank  were  indispensable 
in  a  monarchy,  they  were  a  never-failing  source  of 
irritation  in  a  republic  [some  of  these  silly  men 
could  still  imagine  that  a  republic  existed  and  was 
to  continue];  that  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
tendency  of  this  order  of  knighthood  would  be  to 
run  into  a  military  and  hereditary  nobility ;  that 
the  Legion  of  Honour  involved  within  itself  all  the 
elements— individual  distinction,  power,  honoiua, 
titles,  and  fixed  revenuea-^which  in  other  countries 
and  times  had  led  to  an  hereditary  nobility ;  that, 
in  fact,  an  hereditary  noblesse  could  never  have 
commenced  its  career  with  greater  advantages  ; 
that  the  Legion  would  be  an  intermediate  body, 
alike  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  conrtitution   and 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  revolution. 
They  said,  too,  it  was  as  unclassical  as  it  waa  un- 
republican  :  "  Crosses  and  ribands  are  the  pillars 
of  an  hereditary  throne :  they  were  unknown    to 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  the  world !"     Bona- 
parte, who  could  bandy  Romanisms  with  the   best 
of  them,  and  who  quoted,  as  he  understood   it 
Roman   history   as  frequently  as  any  of  thetn* 
reminded  them  that,  though  those  ancient  repub- 
licans might  not  have  used  ribands  sod  croaaes, 
they  had  their  distinctions  of  rank  nicely  defined 
and  rigidly  established— they  had  their  patricians 
their  equestrian  order,  their  knights  and  citizens  * 
and  for  each  of  these  classes  they  had  a  separate 
costume :  and,  when  high  achievements  were  to  be 
rewarded,  they  had  their  laurel  wreaths,    their 
mural  crowns,  their  triumphs.     Giving  to  Brutus 
another  and  a  more  correct  character  than    that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  among  the  sans^culottists 

lievinH  from  liii  rletical  vows  foreign  miniiter  Talleyrand,  who  them 
upon  eapoutedt  in  a  more  regular  manner,  Uie  frail  lady  whom  ^r 
Pnilip  FrancU  had  dlabonoured  and  dcwrted.  (.See  ante,  vol  - - 
p.  178.]  '  "• 

Napoleon'f  maternal  uncle,  the  Abb^  Feach,  who,  durini;  the  wtv.. 
lutionary  itorms,  had  been  atizen  Fesch,  now  returned  to  tiie  cleH.^ 

grofcwioa,  receiving  the  caidlnal'j  hat  from  Rome,  and   the    »~u 
ithoprie  of  Lyons  from  his  loving  nephew,  *"Tn- 
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he  called  him  the  greatest  of  all  arigtocnts,  who 
bad  slain  Cteaar  only  became  Ctesar  wiihed  to  de- 
grade the  senate  and  exalt  the  people.  Coming 
closer  to  the  point,  he  defied  them  to  show  hidi  a 
republic,  ancient  or  modem,  where  distinctions 
among  men  had  not  prevailed.  He  went  on,  in 
bis  rapid  numner :  "  I  would  not  say  so  much  in 
the  Tribunate ;  but  in  a  council  of  state  nothing 
should  be  concealed.  I  have  no  conception  that 
this  passion  for  liberty  and  equality  is  to  be  last- 
ing in  France.  The  French  people  have  not  bcra 
so  far  altered  by  ten  years  of  revolution ;  they  are 
still  as  gallant  and  u  volatile  as  their  ancestors  the 
Gauls.  Tbey  have  but  one  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  that  is  honour.  Only  observe  how  they  are 
struck  by  the  ribands  and  orders  of  the  foreigners 
the  peace  has  brought  among  us !  This  reveals 
their  secret  predilection.  [If  the  visionary  phi- 
losophea  and  mad  enthusiasts  who  began  the  revo- 
lutioo  had  reflected  on  these  facts,  on  the  character 
ef  the  French  people  as  constantly  displayed  through 
eighteen  centuries,  what  an  ocean  of  blunders  and 

of  blood  might  have  been  spared!] 

If  yon  judge  of  this  institution  according  to  the 
prejudices  produced  by  ten  years  of  revolution, 
it  may  appear  worse  than  useless;  but  if  yon 
consider  that  we  are  placed  after  a  revolution, 
and  called  upon  to  reconstruct  society,  you 
will  form  a  very  different  opinion  of  it.  For 
ten  years  you  have  been  constantly  talking  about 
making  institutions ;  but  what,  after  all  this  talk, 
has  been  done? — Nothing !  The  moment  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  now  it  is  come.  Everything  has 
been  destroyed;  we  must  now  begin  to  create. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  nation  and  a  government,  but 
they  are  united  by  a  rope  of  sand.  There  exist  at 
the  same  time  amongst  us  several  of  the  old  privi- 
leged classes,  who  are  organised  by  a  unity  of  prin- 
ciples and  interests,  and  who  will  always  pursue 
one  definite  object  But  we,  the  children  of  the  re- 
volution, are  scattered,  without  union,  without  any 
&xed  system  or  lasting  bond  of  connexion.  As 
kmg  as  I  survive  I  will  answer  for  the  republic ; 
but  we  must  consider  what  is  likely  to  happen  after 
my  death.  If  you  suppose  the  republic  to  be  defi- 
nitely established,  you  were  never  in  your  lives 
more  mistaken.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  trust 
tbe  people  for  the  preservation  of  your  institutions  ? 
If  you  do,  beUeve  me,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
people  would  in  a  short  time  shout  '  Vive  le  Roi !' 
or  'Vive  la  Ligue!'  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
tbey  now  cry  '  Vive  la  R^publique !'  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  give  a  lasting  direction  to  the  im- 
pabe  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  instruments  for 
(hat  purpose."*  What  Bonaparte  knew,  he  knew 
wdl ;  but  none  of  his  knowledge  was  so  perfect  as 
that  which  he  possessed  of  the  character  oi  the 
French  people.  In  private  he  said  that  the  main 
object  of  the  revolution  was  the  extinction  of 
castes,  not  of  ranks ;  that  vanity,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  French,,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
canTolikHM  of  the  Revolution;  that  it  was  the 

*  TbibauiUiia. 


sight  of  the  ancient  noblesse  enjoying  privilegte 
and  distinctions  to  which  they  could  not  aspire 
which  filled  the  tiert  kai  with  inextinguishable 
and  natural  animosity.  He  represented  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  rewarding  indivi- 
dual merit  and  conferring  hereditary  rank;  that 
the  cross  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour  was  not  meant 
to  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  to  be  worn  only 
by  the  man  who  won  it  by  his  merits  and  his 
achievements.  Nor  was  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
military;  on  the  contrary,  every  class  of  civilians, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  man  of  science,  the 
man  of  letters,  might  win  it  and  wear  it,  and  espe- 
cial care  would  be  taken  to  award  it  to  the  most 
eminent  men  in  every  civil  department.  The 
humblest  citizen  in  fVance  might  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  order :  the  cross  would  be 
conferred  on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  general  of  a 
division,  on  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  on  tbe  Ser- 
jeant, or  on  the  common  soldier  in  the  lines.  Not- 
withstanding the  force  of  these  arguments,  the 
power  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  his  position,  the  opposition  to  this  creation 
of  the  Lq;ion  of  Honour  was  very  great.  The 
Concordat  did  not  encounter  nearly  so  much  resist- 
ance, whence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  dislike 
of  the  French  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  reli- 
gion was  much  less  violent  than  their  hatred  of  what 
they  deemed  an  attack  on  the  holy  rights  of  equa- 
lity. The  Concordat  was  opposed  only  by  ^  voices 
against  78  in  the  Tribunate,  and  by  21  against 
228  in  the  Legislative  Body :  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour was  only  carried  by  14  against  10  in  the 
Council  of  State,  56  f^ainst  38  in  the  Tribunate, 
and  166  against  110  in  the  Lq;idative  Body.  Out 
ef  394  voters  in  all,  the  majority  obtained  was  only 
18.  Surprised  and  hurt  at  so  feeble  a  majority, 
the  First  Consul  said  in  the  evening,  "  Ah !  I  see 
clearly  these  equality  prejudices  are  still  vary 
strong.  I  ought  to  have  waited  a  little  longer. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  such  urgency.  But  it  must 
be  owned  the  speakers  in  favour  of  the  measure 
have  defended  it  very  badly.  That  strong  mino- 
rity I  dislike : — they  have  not  judged  me  fairly !" 
Hto  private  secretary  begged  hiun  to  be  calm : — 
"  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  "  it  would  have  been 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  the  thing  is  done ; 
and  you  will  soon  find  tW  the  taste  for  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  gone  by.  It  is  a  taate  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  You  may  expect  extraordi- 
nary advantages  from  this  creation — yon  will  soon 
see  its  effects."  Bourrienne  was  quite  right ;  the 
returned  noblesse  became  mightily  pleaMd  with 
the  institution ;  the  most  thorough-paced  Jacobins, 
some  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  liberty  and 
equality  professors,  began  to  covet  the  ribands 
and  the  crosses ;  and  these  things  were  soon  worn 
by  many  who  had  been  foremost  in  voting  the 
eternal  abolition  in  France  of  all  orders  and  dis- 
tinctions whatsoever.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was 
established  with  great  pomp,  and  proclaimed  a 
law  of  the  state  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802.  It 
gradually  embraced  many  thousands  of  individuals 
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of  nearly  every  possible  character,  condition  and 
profession,  not  excepting  fiddlers  and  singers, 
whom  he  much  liked,  and  poets  and  rhymesters, 
whom  the  Consul  sincerely  scorned.  He  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  overrated  the  avidity 
with  which  the  distinction  would  be  sought;  to 
obtain  it,  gallant  and  most  daring  deeds  were  per- 
formed in  war,  and  pride  and  conscience  were 
sacrificed  by  many  of  the  noblesse,  as  also  by  re- 
publican writers,  orators,  and  savans ;  and  every 
man  that  obtained  the  decoration  took  care  to 
exhibit  it  in  all  times  and  places,  wearing  it  as 
constantly  as  the  devout  or  superstitious  wear  the 
Agnus  Dei,  or  the  amulet  which  is  to  preserve  the 
body  from  harm  and  the  soul  from  the  evil  one. 

Before  passing  the  Concordat  and  establishing 
the  liCgion  of  Honour,  ten  more  years  had  been 
added  to  the  original  ten  years  for  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  elected  First  Consul ;  and  before  the  festi- 
val of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August,  the  to 
be  St  Napoleon's  day,  when  the  Concordat  was 
inaugurated  in  Notre  Dame  with  mass  and  Te 
Deum  and  a  royal  salvo,  he  was  proclaimed  Con- 
sul for  life.  His  brother  Lucien,  who  subse- 
quently felt  or  pretended  a  disgust  of  his  tyranny 
and  an  impatience  of  his  rule,  a  passionate  love  for 
liberal  institutions  and  representative  governments, 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  single  man  in 
promoting  Napoleon's  usurpations,  in  smoothing 
difiSculties,  in  feeling  the  way  for  him,  and  in  re- 
moving obstacles.  But  for  Lucien  and  his  ora- 
tory and  civil  courage,  the  revolution  of  the  19th 
Brumaire  would  have  run  all  counter,  and,  instead 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  jumping  out  of 
the  back  windows  of  St.  Cloud,  General  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple.  Since 
then  Lucien,  once  the  little  Jacobin  dictator  of  St. 
Maximin,  had  rendered  many  and  important  ser- 
vices, some  of  them  public  and  some  of  them  very 
private  indeed ;  and  there  appeared  to  be,  in  his 
eyes,  no  effort  or  sacrifice  too  great  if  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  seat  his  brother  on  an  hereditary  and  ab- 
solute throne.  Lucien  had  something  to  do  in 
every  preparatory  trick ;  many  of  these  tricks  were 
of  his  own  devismg,  and  in  others  the  task  of  exe- 
cution was  his. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1800,  while  Foucht^ 
was  hunting  for  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  for 
writings  against  the  established  consular  govern- 
ment, he  fell  upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Parallel 
between  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte,'  and 
sent  it  with  an  alarming  letter  to  the  First  Consul. 
Bonaparte  being  out  at  the  time,  his  confidential 
secretary  read  the  pamphlet,  and  found  that  it 
openly  advocated  hereditary  monarchy.  He  had 
scarcely  read  it  through,  and  laid  it  upoti  the  Con- 
sul's table,  when  Bonaparte  entered  the  room,  took 
up  the  pamphlet,  and  pretended  to  look  through  it. 
After  a  while  he  asked  Bourrienne  whether  he  had 
read  the  brochure,  and  what  he  thought  of  it? 
The  secretary  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  as  it  revealed  prematurely  his  monar- 


chical views.     Bonaparte  threw  the  pamphlet  on 
the  ground  as  if  contemptuously.     Next  day,  other 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  sent  to  the  First  Con- 
sul by  some  of  the  prefects  of  the  departments 
nearest  to  Paris,  who  complained  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effect  the  publication  was  producing.     One  of 
these  prefects  even  said  that  it  was  ctdculated  to 
direct  against  him  the  poignards  of  fresh  assassins. 
After  reading  these  letters,  the  duplex  or  triplex 
Consul  said,  "Bourrienne,  send  for  Foucht!;  he 
must  come  instantly,  and  give  an  account  of  this 
matter."    In  half  an  hour  the  cold-blooded  minis- 
ter of  police  was  in  the  Consul's  cabinet.     Feign- 
ing astonishment    and    anger,    Bonaparte    said, 
"  Fouche,   what  pamphlet  is  this  ?     What  are 
people  saying  about  it  in  Paris?"   "  General,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  dangerous  tendency." 
"  Then  why  did  you  allow  it  to  appear  ?"  "  GScne- 
ral,  I  was  obliged  to  show  some  consideration  for 
the  author  of  it."    "  The  author !     What  author  ? 
What  consideration  7     What  do  you  mean  ?     You 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  Temple !"     "  But, 
General,  your  brother  Lucien,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, patronises  this  pamphlet.  It  has  been  print- 
ed and  published  by  his  order.     In  short,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  pamphlet  comes    fh>m  the 
Home  Office !"    Then,  in  the  true  old  Brutus  tone 
which  might  have  gulled  the  Jacobin  Club  in  for- 
mer days,  but  which  could  not  for  a  moment  im- 
pose upon  the  two  men  who  now  heard  him,  Poucb^ 
and  Bourrienne,  the  First  Consul  rejoined — "  No 
matter  for  that!    What  signifies  his  being  my 
brother  ?    Your  duty,  as  minister  of  police,  yna  to 
arrest  Lucien  and  send  him  to  the  Temple.     The 
fool  does  nothing  but  contrive  how  he  can  commit 
me !"    And  with  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,    violently    slamming    the    door    to     after 
him.     A  smile  which  had  been  suppressed  now 
curled  the  colourless  lip  of  the  renegade  priest : 
"  Send  the  author  to  the  Temple,"  said  he. "  hem ! 
That  would  be  no  easy  matter !   As  soon  as  I  made 
the  discovery  I  went  to  Lucien  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  imprudence  he  had  committed.     He 
made  me  no  answer,  but  went  and  got  the  orig;inal 
manuscript,  which  he  showed  me,  and  which  con- 
tained corrections  and  annotations  in  the    First 
Consul's  own  hand  writing !"    As  soon  as  Lucien 
heard  what    had  passed  with    the  minister    of 
police,  he  also    came  running  to  the  Tuileries, 
to  reproach  his  brother  with  having  thrust  him 
forward  to  write  the  pamphlet,  and  then  aban- 
doned him.     "It  is  all  your  own  fault,"    aaid 
the  First  Consul ;  "  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
be  caught.     So  much  the  worse  for  you !    FouchtS 
is  too  cunning  for  you.     You  are  a  mere  fool  com- 
pared with  Fouchi."    Lucien  resigned  his  office  of 
home  minister,  and  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  there  was  business 
to  do,  and  money  to  be  made ;  and  where,   as  is 
reported,  Lucien  availed  himself  so  well  of  the 
latter  opportunity  as  to  return  from  his  diplomatic 
mission  richer  by  some  millions  of  francs  than  he 
was  when  he  wrote  the  paraWel  between  Caesar, 
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Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  Other  essajB  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  monarchy  and  a  new 
•acred  hereditary  right  in  the  Corsican  family  met 


LceuB  BoKiFASn. 

with  better  success  than  Lucien's  pamphlet ;  and 
oearl;  every  word  and  deed  of  the  First  Consul 
tended  to  accustom  the  French  to  those  ideas.  As 
the  pear  grew  ripe  less  precaution  was  observed ; 
bat,  to  the  last  moment,  tnere  was  a  veil  of  hypocrisy 
thrown  over  it,  and  Bonaparte  gave  himself  the  air 
of  being  absolutely  forced  to  pluck  and  eat  the  tempt- 
ing, luscious  fruit.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  this 
particular  point  of  his  career  that  he  most  brought 
into  play  those  principles  of  duplicity  and  dissimu- 
lation which  are  commonly  called  Machiavellian  ; 
and  that  trickery,  falsehood,  cunning,  and  affected 
moderation  were  never,  by  any  man,  put  into  play 
with  more  talent  and  success.*  The  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  Lucien  in  the  year  1600 
did  not  prevent  that  personage  from  playing  fresh 
tricks  himself  in  1802,  or  cool  in  any  degree  his 
teal  for  making  his  brother  a  king,  or  more  than 
tng.  Lucien  was  the  most  active  and  violent 
propagator  of  the  monarchic  and  hereditary  ideas ; 
and  he  pursued  his  vocation  of  apostle  with  con- 
xancy  and  address.  Among  the  otherwarm  apostles 
were  Rcederer,  the  procureur  syndic,  who,  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  1192,  had  given  Louis  XVI. 
the  fatal  advice  to  quit  the  Tuileries  and  seek 
refage  in  the  National  Assembly,  who  had  played 
a  double  or  equivocal  part  through  all  the  revolu- 
tion, and  who  had  aided  materially  in  the  coup 
JeW  of  the  18th  Brumaire ;  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angdy,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
republicans,  originating  or  proposing  in  the  Con- 
Tention  some  of  the  most  terrible  decrees,  and  who 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
flernal  abolition  of  royalty ;  and  Fontanes,  a  litUJ- 
rattur,  journalist,  and  mediocre  poet,  from  Niort, 
«bo  devoted  himself  to  the  star  of  Bonaparte  as 
*>on  as  it  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  who,  in 
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French  phraseology, "  had  at  that  time  inspired 
with  a  tender  passion  Eliza,  eldest  sister  of  the 
Consul,"*  and  (be  it  said  parenthetically)  the  wife 
of  another  man— of  Felice-Pasquale   fiacciochi, 
a  very  poor    but  nobly  born  Corsican   officer, 
who  subsequently,  by  grace  of  his  wanton  wife, 
became  Prince   of  Lucca  and   Piombino.     Lu- 
cien, who  some    ten  years   afterwards  inflicted 
upon  the  world  an  epic  poem  of  his  own  compo- 
sition,t  supposed  to  be  the  most  tedious  even  of 
that  class  of  compositions  in  modern  days,  figured 
as  the  Mscenas  of  the  new  Augustus,  collecting 
around  him  all  the  readiest  and  most  pUable  litt(S> 
rateurs  of  Paris,  giving  them  their  cue  on  their 
themes,  and  paying  them  with  money,  places,  at 
promises  for  the  work  they  did.   These  men  repre- 
sented incessantly  that  the  great  man  who  had 
conquered  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  but  he, 
could  preserve  the  glory  of  France,  undo  the  evils 
and  perpetuate  the  good  which  the  revolution  had 
done,  and  give  to  the  French  people  the  rational 
freedom,  the  happiness,  the  stable  institutions  of 
which  they  stood  in  need.     The  words  "  stability 
and  order"  were  now  constantly  resounding  in 
every  ear,  and  introduced  in  every  page  of  printed 
paper ;  and  under  the  cloak  of  these  two  fine  words 
the  entire  subversion  of  liberty  and  the  erection  of 
a  despotism  were  concealed.     They  found  a  people 
wearied  out  by  a  long  excitement  and  anxious  only 
for  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and  glory  and 
conquest  abroad ;  a  people  that  did  not  moan  or 
sigh  over  the  bloody  fantastic  tricks  which  had 
been  played,  but  laughed  at  them  all,  pleasantly  ter- 
minating their  political  retrospects  and  reflections 
with  a  "  Que  cfe  farces  nous  avons  faitet  dans  notre 
revolui  on .'"     They  found  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  men  of  the  day  disgraced  and  utterly  dis- 
credited by  their  cowardly  vacillations  and  rapid 
changes  between  the  most  extreme  political  opi- 
nions ;  they  found  many  of  the  chief  fanatics  of 
Jacobinism  ready  to  become  the  fanatics  or  the 
tools  of  a  military  despotism ;  and,  therefore,  Lu- 
cien and  his  brother-apostles  and  disciples  soon 
found   an  easy  acceptance  of  the  mission  they 
preached.    But  a  greater  than  these — a  man  who, 
on  account  of  his  wonderful  ability  and  dexterity, 
can  never  be  mentioned  save  with  respect — Talley- 
rand,— aided  and  contributed  in  establishing  their 
system,  doing  far  more  for  it  than  all  these  bab- 
blers and  scribblers  put  together.     It  was  not 
that  Talleyrand  had  any  taste  or  love  for  despotism 
in  the  abstract ;  but  he  saw  clearly  that  nothing 
was  left  to  his  country  but  a  long  continued  anarchy, 
with  the  worst  of  despotisms,  an  ever  changing 
popular  tyranny ;  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  vindictive  counter-revo- 
lution, or   the  single  absolute  rule  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  and,  like  a  wise  man  whose  prudence 
was  never  disturbed  by  enthusiasm,  or  by  passion 
of  any  kind,  he,  of  these  three  evils,  chose  the 
least,  and  afterwards  laboured,  as  far  as  prudence 
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and  self-preMrvation  permitted,  to  mitigate  the 
operation  of  that  least  evil  which  he  chose. 

When  the  consulate  for  life  was  only  in  embryo, 
most  flattering  counsels,  the  warmest  encourage- 
ments,  poured  into  the  Tuileries  from  all  quarters. 
At  length,  when  the  Senate  first  acquainted  him 
with  tikt  vote  by  which  they  added  ten  more 
years  to  his  consulate,  Bonaparte  returned  a  calm 
but  erasive  and  equivocating  answer;  in  which, 
nourishing  his  favourite  hope  of  obtaining  more 
from  the  people  than  from  the  Senate,  he  declared 
with  feigned  humility,  "  that  he  would  submit 
to  this  new  sacrifice,  if  the  wish  of  the  people 
should  demand  what  the  Senate  had  voted.  An 
extraordinary  convocation  of  the  Council  of  State 
took  place  when  a  communication  was  made  to 
them  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  First 
Consul's  reply.  The  Council  proceeded  to  con- 
aider  how  the  people  should  be  consulted,  and 
what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  them. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  ten  additional  years,  and 
thinking  it  best  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot, 
and  not  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a  work  so 
pleasing  to  Bonaparte,  and  likely  to  be  so  profit- 
able to  themselves,  they  very  soon  decided  that  the 
questions  to  be  put  to  the  people  should  be  theses— 
"  Shall  the  first  consul  be  appointed  for  life  ?  and 
shall  he  have  the  power  of  nominating  his  succes- 
sor?"* The  decisions  on  these  questions  were 
carried,  as  it  were,  by  storm.  The  appointment 
for  life  passed  the  Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body 
unanimously,  but  the  right  of  naming  a  successor 
only  by  a  small  majority.  Bonaparte  now  pre- 
tended to  affirm  that  he  condemned  this  second 
measure,  which  had  not  originated  with  himself. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  appear  to  reject  a  part 
of  what  was  offered,  and,  as  the  clause  about  the 
successor  had  been  so  very  far  from  being  carried 
unanimously,  he  struck  it  out  altogether.  The  farce 
of  consulting  the  people  was  performed,  as  it  had 
been  on  previous  occasions,  in  this  fashion :  re- 
gisters were  opened  in  all  the  communes;  the 
officers  and  employtis  of  government  hurried  to 
sign  first,  drew  others  in  iheir  vortex,  wrote  the 
names  of  citizens  who  could  not  write  themselves, 
occasionally  dropping  in  a  name  which  nobody 
owned,  or  which  the  owner  of  it  might  not  have 
put  in  such  a  book,  and  using,  it  is  said,  threats  as 
well  as  cajolery.  It  is,  however,  declared,  and,  con- 
sidering the  people  and  the  times,  the  fact  is  not 
credible,  that  nearly  every  where  the  French  in 
general  repaired  willingly  and  gaily  to  their  muni- 
cipalities. When  the  registers,  or  their  abstracts, 
were  all  brought  to  Paris,  it  was  declared  that  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  persons  had  confirmed,  with 
their  signatures,  the  vote  of  the  le^slature.  On 
the  2nd  of  August,  1802,  the  following  decree  went 
forth,  with  a  proper  preamble  about  the  registers 
and  the  unbiassed  will  of  the  people : — "  1.  The 
French  people  name,  and  the  Senate  proclaim, 

*  Boaniaaiieaddi— "The  npotli  of  tin  polios  had  «  gittit  influ. 
enca  over  the  results  of  these  diacussions,  for  uiey  one  and  lul  declared 
that  the  whole  of  Paris  eaKerljr  demanded  «  oonsnl  for  lUs,  with  the 
right  of  namins  a  suceasor." 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  First  Consul  for  life.  2.  A 
statue  of  Peace,  holding  in  one  hand  the  laurel  of 
victory,  and  in  the  other  this  decree  of  the  Senate, 
shall  attest  to  posterity  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
3.  The  Senate  will  convey  to  the  First  Consul  the 
expression  of  the  confidence,  love,  and  admiration 
of  the  French  people." — And  after  a  very  few  days 
this  new  revolution  was  completed  by  the  issuing 
of  a  simple  Senatus  Consultum,  which  accommo- 
dated the  last  consular  constitution,  or  that  made 
after  the  bayonet-scene  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  present 
change,  by  making  it  still  more  despotic.  Senator 
Cornudet^les-Chomettes,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  in  present- 
ing this  new  law  for  modifying  the  constitution, 
preached  the  fimeral  sermon  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  "  Senators,"  said  he,  "  we  must  for 
ever  shut  out  the  Gracchi.  The  will  of  the  people, 
as  regards  the  political  laws  they  obey,  is  expressed 
by  the  general  prosperity :  the  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  society  places  absolutely  the  dogma  of  the  practice 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  Senate.  This 
is  the  only  social  doctrine  !  "  The  senators  admitted 
this  novel  social  doctrine,  not  certainly  with  any 
expectation  of  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  over  to  Bonaparte  in  a 
formal  manner  as  soon  as  he  should  choose  to  take 
another  stride,  and  change  his  name  of  consul 
for  life  into  that  of  king  or  emperor.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  a  pure  despotism,  this  Senatus  Consul- 
turn  materially  altered  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
bodies ;  named  the  electors,  like  the  First  Consul, 
for  life;  gave  the  said  First  Consul  the  power  of 
adding,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  their  number ; 
gave  to  the  Senate  (which  was  but  a  registering 
office,  a  hundred-fold  less  free  or  constitutional 
than  the  parlemens  of  the  old  dynasty)  the  right 
and  faculty  of  changing  institutions,  of  suspending 
trial  by  jury  whenever  it  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, of  annulling  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
law,  of  dissolving  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tri- 
bunate, and,  finally,  of  putting  refractory  pro- 
vinces or  departments  out  of  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  hors  de  la  constitution — an  exclusion 
or  privation  which,  considering  what  the  constitu- 
tion was,  might  have  been  borne  with  patience  or 
with  indifference.  But  this  same  Senatus  Consultum 
did  not  stop  even  here,  but  rolled  on,  gathering 
and  increasing  strength  and  materials  wherewith 
to  fall  like  an  avalwche  on  everv  objectionable 
point  that  remained  of  the  constitution  of  Bru- 
maire.  It  reduced  the  Tribunate  from  100  to  only 
50  members,  and  enabled  the  First  Consul  to  drive 
away  every  member  of  it.  who,  by  his  opposition 
or  popular  eloquence,  had  ever  given  him  any  um- 
brage. From  the  very  beginning,  Bonaparte  had 
cordially  hated  this  talking  part  of  the  constitution. 
His  diatribes  against  the  Tribunate  would  fill  a 
book.  He  called  them  babblers,  phrase-mongers, 
popularity-hunters,  ideologists,  Jacobins,  thieves, 
scoundrels,  whose  idle  talking  prevented  him  firom 
doing;  in  short,  a  self-weking,  undisciplined,  dis- 
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obedient,  pestilent  net.  AH  public  diacutaion  wts 
w  odioua  to  him  &■  it  could  have  been  to  an  Eaet- 
ern  despot ;  and  one  of  his  numeroua  grounda  of 
hatred  to  England  waa  found  in  tbe  publicity 
which  attenda  all  meaaures  of  any  conaequence  in 
thia  country,  in  the  freedom  and  oftimea  licence  of 
our  preaa,  and  in  the  unreatricted  boldneaa  of  our 
parliamentary  debate*.  The  only  diacussiona  he 
could  tolerate  were  thoae  which  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  State,  where  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  debatera  awed  by  hia  presence.  He  would  often 
aay  to  the  leading  oratoni  of  the  Tribunate — "  Why, 
instead  of  declaiming  in  public,  do  you  not  come 
and  diacusa  matters  with  me  in  private  ?  We  might 
then  hare  funily  diacussions  together,  aa  in  tbe- 

Coancil  of  State Beware  of  violent  speech- 

making !  It  waa  by  that  that  the  Jacobins  drove 
the  people  mad."  On  one  occaaion  he  aaid  to  the 
Senate — "  Thia  Tribunate  containa  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen metaphyaicians,  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Seine :  they  are  a  kind  of  vermin  that  have  crept 
into  my  dresa !  But  let  them  not  fancy  that  I  will 
mfier  myaelf  to  be  attacked  like  Louis  XVI. !  I 
will  never  albw  mattera  to  come  to  that."  *  Be- 
fore thia  revision  of  the  constitution,  Beiqamin 
Constant,  Isnard,  Mailla-  Garat,  and  other  ob- 
noxioaa  membera  of  the  Tribunate,  had  been 
weeded  out;  now  none  were  left  in  the  reduced 
body  bat  submissive,  flattering  membera ;  and  still 
Bonaparte  entertained  an  aversion  to  them,  be- 
came they  tpoke.  While  the  Tribunate  was  re- 
duced, the  Council  of  State  was  greatly  reinforced. 
"  I  love  my  Council,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  because 
there  I  can  discuu  mattera  aa  in  my  private  family, 
and  obtain  aa  much  order  and  promptneaa  of  ese- 
cation  as  at  head-quartera  from  my  staff."  Such 
is  a  Inief  akeich  of  thia  constitution  of  the  16th 
Therraidor,  year  X,  or  the  4th  of  August,  1802. 

As  early  aa  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
Booaparte  had  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers, 
oaderthe  presidency  of  Cambac^rki,  to  frame  a 
eode  of  lawa.  Thett  lawyera  were  the  moat  emi- 
nent to  be  found  in  France;  but  it  aeema  at 
length  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  that  neither 
they,  nor  the  man  of  military  genius  who  put  them 
in  modm,  and  oflen  presided  over  their  delibera- 
tieaa,  wen  properly  qualified  for  the  taak  of  ori- 
ginal legislation ;  or  at  all  capable  of  making  a  truly 

*  "  Jmt  at  thu  Om»  h»  itMvmi  taaiTy  imtrlM  e^wllr  bttlet  on 
tW  Ub#itT  of  th«  pnfls.  CuniUe  Jourdao,  who  had  given  his  Tote 
to  Uw  oMMlaM  for  U(>,  publithcd  a  pamphltt  to  jiutifif  hia  Tota, 
ad  to  ensiaarat*  all  th«  eoaraMee*  for  liberty  which  he  eipectad 
l^gnaHtuAB  and  hooooTol  the  FSntCoosnl  would  grunt  to  the  French 
paoplo.  AnoBf  thaaa  gaarantcm  were  tha  ca«aation  of  arbitrary 
•TTcata  and  irapfiaooiiients,  the  respoiuibility  of  miuiiter*.  and  the 
iliiiaiwllaiira  iif  ihe  jml  ii  i  Karh  nf  these  demauda  was  an  offence, 
b«l  UKty  vera  all  marfly  peecadllloi  compared  with  Camilla  Jour* 
d«n*a  rrcat  crime  of  demanding  the  liberty  of  the  presa  For  this  the 
nnt  CwmqI  loaded  bim  vttli  Invectivei.  '  How  1 '  exclaimed  he, 
*  aa  I  Bcrrr  to  have  dona  with  Ihcaa  iirebranda  ? — thase  babbler** 
abo  tliink  thjA  polities  may  be  shown  on  a  printed  page  lilte  tha 
warid  on  a  map?  Tmly,  I  know  not  what  things  will  oonia  to  if  I 
let  thia  go  oD.  OamlUe  Joardan,  whom  I  rcceiTed  to  well  at  Lyons, 
to  tMak  that  bs  shoald  ask  (Or  the  liberty  of  the  press  1  Were  I  to 
iirs^  toiMa,I«igtlsaw«tlgoandttT«on  a  farm  a  hundred  leagues 
fraai  Pajla?  Bonaparte's  first  act  in  fsTour  of  the  lil>erty  of  the 
MM  was  to  arte  the  saisurc  of  the  pampiilet  In  which  Camilla  Jml^ 
«a  hari  cxtnUad  Ilis  adTaalagea  of  tha  laeasara.  Publicity,  either 
hy  words  or  wrltiiig,  waa  Bonaparte's  horror.  Hence  his  avanion  to 
kan  asS  WT«»ra."— *««rTi««««. 


philosophic,  general,  all-embracing,  and  enduring 
code  of^laws.  Their  want  of  preparation,  and  the 
extent  of  their  ignorance,  were  displayed  in  their 
total  want  of  diffidence,  in  the  boldness  with  which 
they  set  to  work,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  finished  a  task,  which,  to  be  done  properly, 
would  have  taken  properly  qualified  men  (if  auch 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe  at  the  time),  not 
four  but  twenty  years.  This  codification-commis- 
sion consisted  of  Tronchet  (now  president  of  the 
Court  of  Caasation),  Bigot  de  Pr^meneu,  Porta- 
lis,  and  Malleville.  Pothier,  the  juris-consult  of 
Orleans,  and  a  greater  lawyer  than  any  of  them, 
had  facilitated  the  undertaking  by  varioua  learned 
worka,  published  before  the  revolution,  and  it  waa 
where  they  followed  him  implicitly  that  the  leaat 
errora  were  committed.  The  aketch  or  projet  of 
the  firat  code  was  printed  aa  early  aa  the  beginning 
of  1801,  and  was  submitted  to  the  different  courts 
of  justice  in  France  for  their  observations  and  sug- 
gestions. These  observationa  and  suggestions  were 
also  printed ;  and  the  whole  was  then  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  conaiating  of  Boulay,  Berlier,  Emmery, 
Portalis,  Roederer,  Real,  and  Thibaudeau.  Both 
Bonaparte,  and  hia  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
Cambac«!r^,  who  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  who 
might  have  been  a  good  one  but  for  his  indolence 
and  his  numerous  vocations  foreign  to  law,  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  clauses 
of  tbe  code ;  and  in  many  instances  the  imperative 
will  of  the  First  Consul,  who  thought  it  as  easy  to 
make  laws  for  nations  as  to  make  regulations  for 
an  army,  ailanced  all  doubt  and  opposition.  By 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  of  the  whole 
council  every  word  he  let  fall  was  caught  with  avi- 
dity, and  every  decided  expression  of  his  will  was 
conformed  to.  During  all  the  time  the  discussions 
were  pending,  instead  of  assembling,  aa  uaual, 
three  tiraea  a  week,  the  Council  of  State  aasembled 
every  day;  and  the  aittings,  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  lasted  only  two  or  three  hours,  were  often 
prolonged  to  five  or  six :  and,  after  those  sittings, 
the  First  Consul  frequently  invited  some  of  wt 
members  of  the  committee  to  dine  with  him,  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  discussion.  The  various  heads 
of  the  code  were  successively  discussed  in  council, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Tribunate,  who  handed 
them  over  to  the  Legislative  Body.  Some  oppo- 
sition waa  encountered,  and  some  alterations  were 
obliged  to  be  made;  but,  by  the  beginning  of 
1804,  the  entire  code,  having  passed  both  the  Tri- 
bunate and  the  Legislative  hodj,  was  promulgated 
aa  the  '  Civil  Code  of  Frenchmen '  (_Cod«  Civil  du 
Fratifau).  A  few  months  after  its  promulgation, 
when  Bonaparte  made  himself  emperor,  he  changed 
the  name  into  that  of  '  Code  Napol^n,''  and  be- 
gan making  varioua  changes  far  more  important 
than  that  of  the  mere  name — chaneea  which  never 
ceased  while  he  waa  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  which  went  on  with  increased  rapidity  at  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons ;  so  that  the  code  of  1804> 
which  was  then  declared  to  have  the  property  of 
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fixity  or  unchangeablenem,  has  been  as  liable  to 
alteration  as  most  other  things  in  France.  Bona- 
parte himself,  as  emperor,  has  been  called  ihe  great 
destroyer  of  the  code  which  bore  and  still  bears 
his  name.  Law  after  law  was  changed  or  modified 
by  decree  or  Senatus  Consultum.  As  his  mo- 
narcliic  views  extended,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria's  daughter,  he  touched 
even  the  law  of  succession,  and,  instead  of  the 
nearly  equal  division  of  property,  he  established  in 
certain  cases  the  old  right  of  primogeniture,  with 
the  distinction  between  moveable  and  immoveable 
property,  creating,  in  order  to  have  an  hereditary 
nobility  to  support  his  hereditary  monarchy,  ma- 
forats,  fiefs,  &c.,  which,  with  the  titles  attached  to 
them,  were  to  descend  to  eldest  sons.  He  left  the 
much-cherished  law  of  the  revolution  to  burghers 
and  common  people,  and  this  has  led  to  that  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  property  which  is  now,  and  is 
every  day  becoming  more,  the  curse  of  France, 
though  obstinately  held  to  be  its  greatest  blessing. 
The  facile  law  of  divorce,  another  favourite  product 
of  the  revolution,  he  left  much  as  he  found  it, 
though  he  frequently  admitted  its  evil  efiects  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people.  He  was,  however,  wont 
to  boast  that  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  would 
rest  more  on  his  code  than  on  his  campaigns.  In 
parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  in  all  the  countries  where  his  code  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  jurisprudence,  capital  changes 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  in  it. 
In  France  itself,  its  operation  is  not  found  to  have 
either  more  speed  or  more  certainty  than  other 
systems  of  law ;  and  a  library  of  law-books  has  al- 
ready been  written  to  explain,  in  different  ways, 
what  was  at  first  held  to  stand  in  no  need  of  ex- 
planation, to  be  clear  to  the  commonest  capacity, 
and  to  be  as  certain  as  a  mathematical  truth.  This 
law-library  is  annually  increasing,  so  that  the 
French  student  will  not  long  have  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  facility  of  his  profession  as  com- 
pared with  its  labours  in  other  countries.  By  com- 
petent critics  in  jurisprudence  it  has  been  said  that 
the  code  of  Napoleon  has  neither  the  merit  of  being 
a  good  code,  nor  that  of  having  produced  one  single 
good  or  great  lawyer.*  In  Napoleon's  own  time, 
the  laws  he  himself  made  or  sanctioned  were  never 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  arbitrary  power, 
and  Awm  first  to  last  he  evinced  a  violent  antipathy 
to  lawyers.  In  fact  there  was  no  protection  or  re- 
dress whatever  against  arbitrary  acts ;  for  by  an 
article  of  the  consular  constitution,  which  was 
retained  in  the  imperial  constitution,  any  suit 
against  the  agents  of  government,  without  a  pre- 
vious authorization  from  the  Council  of  State  (that 
is  from  the  government  itselQ,  'was  forbidden. 

The  provincial  administration  attracted  Bona- 
parte's attention :  and  it  was  re-organised  upon 

*  The  most  able  remarki  on  the  Code  Civil,  or  Code  Napoleon, 
have  bran  made  by  the  hii^lily  diatinxuiahed  German  jariet  and  meta- 
libyiiclan  Savigny,  in  hit  work  VomBenfmirerZnt  ztir  OaOzgebng 
«Htf  Reehuwitwiuch^fi,  which  has  been  tranalated  into  Enj;!!^  by  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln**  Inn  (Mr.  Haywatd,  ve  believe),  under  the  title 
of '  On  Ihe  Aptitude  [it  ahould  talMr  be  the  Vooationl  of  our  Age  for 
Legidatioo.' 


one  uniform  plan,  which  contained  none  of  that 
essence  which  gives  life  and  heart  to  real  muni- 
cipal institutions.  All  provincial  or  local  admi- 
nistration was  to  be  made  entirely  dependent  on 
the  central  power  or  executive  at  Paris.  The  dan- 
gerous parts  of  this  centralisation  sptem — of  that 
system  which  tends  to  make  the  capital  everything, 
and  the  provinces  nothing — were  never  before  car- 
ried to  such  lengths.  The  chief  administrative 
authority  of  every  department  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  prefect ;  this  prefect  was  rarely  a  native, 
but  generally  a  stranger  to  the  department  j  he 
received  a  large  salary,  and  was  dismissed  or  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  like  any  other  go- 
vernment servant.  In  all  towns  having  mote  than 
5000  inhabitants,  Bonaparte,  or  his  executive  at 
I*aris,  appointed  the  mayors;  but  in  communes 
having  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  the  mayors,  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  the  municipality,  were 
named  by  the  prefects.  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  people :  all  remains  of  popular  elec- 
tion, and  of  municipal  or  communal  liberty,  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  which  might  gradually  have 
prepared  the  French  people  for  a  national  liberty 
and  a  representative  government,  were  abrogated 
as  things  odious  to  Bonaparte.  If,  as  some  of  his 
inconsiderate  admirers  still  assert,  he  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  everything  he  was  doing,  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  free  government  in 
France,  he  must  have  had  the  falsest  notions  of 
the  means  likely  to  contribute  to  that  great  end ! 
A  system  of  public  instruction  was  also  organised. 
The  task  of  providing  elementary  education  was 
thrown  upon  the  communes ;  but  the  communes 
being  mostly  very  poor,  and  the  municipal  spirit, 
with  its  faculty  of  self-government,  being  taken  out 
of  them  by  the 'centralisation  system,  with  its  per- 
nicious principle  that  everything  was  to  be  done 
by  the  salaried  servants  of  government,  the  esta- 
blishment of  primary  schools  made  little  progress, 
and  elementary  education  and  the  instruction  of 
the  labouring  classes  remained  in  most  parts  of 
France  in  a  languishing  and  precarious  condition 
during  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  reign.  In  a  po- 
pulation of  32,000,000,  the  number  of  pupibj  under 
ten  years  of  age  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  was  only  75,000.  Lyceums  wer«  esta- 
blished to  furnish  instruction  in  higher  literature 
and  in  the  classics,  and  in  diese  establishments 
about  4000  pupils  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  besides  boarders,  who  were  kept  at  the 
chai^  of  their  parents.  The  discipline  was  alto- 
gether military ;  and  much  more  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  in  these  Lyceums  to  drilling,  mi- 
litary manoeuvres,  and  mathematics,  than  to  Latin 
and  the  Roman  classics.  Scientific  education  was 
given  in  special  schools,  such  as  the  schools  of  Law 
and  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  France,  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  the  Military  School  at 
Fontainebleau ;  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineers 
at  Mayence ;  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Highways, 
or  of  Civil  Engineering ;  the  Schools  for  the  Mines 
&c. ;  and  in  some  of  these  the  professors  and 
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teachen  were  fint-rate  men,  and  the  practical 
methoda  of  atudy  excellent.  These  things  contri- 
bnted  directly  to  the  military  glory  and  to  the 
agftraodiaement  of  France,  and  all  were  positive 
and  material  things,  suited  to  the  bare^  cold  utili- 
tarianiam  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  the  greatest  oracle 
of  that  school  before  it  got  a  name  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamiel.  But  speculatire,  philosophical,  and 
political  studies  were  discredited,  discouraged,  and 
to  a  great  d^ree  suppressed,  Bonaparte  sneering 
at  all  such  studies,  or  censuring  them  as  idle  and 
dangerous.  The  metaphysicians  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  speculators  who  prepared  that  event,  had 
furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  his  sar' 
caams.  "  These  metaphysicians,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  men  to  whom  France  owes  all  her  misfortunes. 
Tliese  ideologists  know  nothing  of  men,  and  can 
never  get  a  practical  idea  into  their  heads.  I  will 
have  none  of  your  ideologists  (/?  ne  veiix  point 
d'tdeologuet  J")*  He  always  looked  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  all  those  who,  in  writing  or  in  any 
other  way,  meddled  with  legislation,  or  moral  im- 
provement, or  political  economy :  he  liked  only 
aoch  writers  as  directed  their  attention  to  positive 
and  predae  subjects,  which  excluded  all  thoughta 
of  government  and  censures  on  administration. 
He  wished  all  the  schools  to  be  paid  by  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  exclusively  at  his  disposal ;  so  that, 
by  possessing  the  monopoly  of  education,  he  could 
parcel  it  out  only  to  the  children  of  those  who  were 
most  blindly  devoted  to  him.  "  This,"  says  his 
aecretary,  "  was  what  the  First  Consul  called  the 
revival  of  public  instruction.  I  remember  that 
one  of  his  chief  arguments  was  this :  '  What  ia  it 
that  distinguishes  men?  Education — is  it  not? 
Well,  if  the  children  of  the  noblesse  be  admitted 
into  these  academies,  they  will  be  as  well  educated 
aa  the  children  of  the  revolution,  who  compose  the 
strength  of  my  government.  Ultimately,  they  will 
enter  into  my  r^ments  as  officers,  and  will  natu- 
rally come  into  competition  with  those  whom  they 
t^aid  aa  the  plunderers  of  their  families.  I  do 
not  vish  that  V "  His  sentiments,  his  fears  as  to 
the  old  noblesse,  were  considerably  modified  after- 
wards, when  some  who  bore  the  proudest  and  most 
ancient  names  of  that  order  took  service  under  him, 
that  they  might  live  and  command  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and,  renouncing  the  Bourbon  cause  as  irre- 
trievably lost,  put  on  his  livery  as  chamberlains ; 
bat,  to  the  end  of  his  dominion  over  France,  the 
advantages  of  the  Lyceums  and  special  schools 
were  almost  entirely  reserved  for  "  die  children  of 
the  revolution,''  or,  rather,  for  that  portion  of  them 

■"IWwBdiMiMiwwu  odea  Is  Bonapatte'i  mouth;  asdiniulDg 

M  be  e^esTottied  to  Suow  ridicaU  on  thoae  men  whom  he  fkncied  to 

k»«  ■  tndracx  towuds  tlia  doctrine  of  indeSsite  perfectibility.    He 

Mtacaad  tfaem  far  their  morality;  yet  he  looked  on  them  udreauaen, 

teekiw  for  the  type  of  a  uniTenal  ooutitutioii,  and  coosiderinff  the 

chnclCT  of  men  in  the  ahetraet  only.    The  UMma,  aecoidiiig  to 

Ua,  locked  Ar  power  in  litslitiilioiie;and  thatbacdledmetaphyiici. 

ft  Mao  idea  of  power  «uep<  in  dltact  force.    All  beneTolent  men 

atennlato  OB  Iba  amcliintioa  of  hnman  •odety  wen  legatdrd 

iylnpwteas  dancaaoos.  beeaiue  their  maxima  and  principles  were 

^MftkaDy  uuiioeii't  io  the  harah  and  arhitraxr  lyatem  he  had 

■  iiijiii     K(L  «Jm  tliat  tbeir  hearta  were  better  than  their  bead,; 

Zf^tt^  Mndetina  -with  *»"°»  *"  abetractioni,  he  alwaji  lald 

fa«  iJ^JltT^olj"    he    foveraed  by  Iter  and   fartereaU"- 


voi.  rr. O-KO.  !"• 


who  were  aons  of  his  own  most  devoted  officers  and 
servants.  For  Sieves,  who  had  aaid  and  firmly 
believed  that  politics  formed  a  science  which  hie 
had  completely  mastered — for  Sieyes,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  constitution-makers  and  meta> 
physicians,  who  had  been  duped  by  his  own  self- 
confidence  into  furthering  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  who  had  been  for  a  short,  a 
very  short  time,  his  consular  colleague,  he  enter- 
tained a  profoimd  contempt ;  nor  was  the  money- 
getting,  sordid  character  of  the  ez-abb4  proper  to 
remove  this  feeling.  It  was  a  standing  joke  at  the 
Tuileries  that  Sieyes's  face  always  said  plainer  than 
words  could  speak  it, "  Give  me  some  more  money." 
The  First  Consul  himself  would  say,  "  Yea,  yes ! 
only  touch  Sieves  on  the  side  of  his  own  interest, 
and  he  drops  down  from  the  clouds,  and,  ceasing 
to  be  a  visionary,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  business."  It  was  the  same  with  too  many 
others  of  that  school ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  never 
had  a  high  opinion  of  mankind,  despised  men  more 
and  more  in  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  his 
monopolising  all  the  sources  of  profit  and  distinc- 
tion. The  modest,  the  honest,  the  high-minded 
stood  aloof;  but  there  was  incessantly  a  crowd  of 
supplicants  at  his  door,  exhibiting  in  many  in- 
stances the  very  depth  of  human  baseness,  the  most 
profligate  sacrifices  of  principle  to  emolument ;  and 
It  was  upon  such  proofs  as  these  that  he  built  up 
his  degrading  theory — that  men  were  only  to  be 
moved  by  their  intereats  or  by  their  fears.  "  One 
of  Bonaparte's  greatest  misfortunes  waa,  that  he 
neither  believed  in  friendship,  nor  felt  the  necessity 
of  loving."  * 

The  Jacobins  had  broken  to  bits  the  forty  gilded 
fauteuils  of  the  Acadkmie  Franfoise,  had  scattered 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Antiquities,  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  learned  corporate  bodies,  se- 
questrating their  property  where  they  had  any,  and 
stopping  the  pensions  they  received  from  the  State. 
In  building  up  a  new  monarchy  Bonaparte  was 
determined  to  restore  these  things,  which  would 
give  a  grace  and  a  splendour  to  his  royalty,  and 
add  to  the  number  of  his  immediate  dependents, 
for  the  Academicians  were  to  continue  to  be  paid 
by  the  State,  and  to  receive  their  salaries  quarterly 
like  professors  and  schoolmasters,  and  bishops  and 
parish  priests,  and  the  common  run  of  government 
servants.  The  National  Convention  had  decreed 
and  the  Directory  had  estabhshed  the  Insliiut;  but 
its  constitution  savoured  too  strongly  of  the  revo- 
lution and  of  democracy  to  please  the  First  Consul, 
and  it  neither  embraced  the  Academies  of  the  an- 
cient r^me  nor  gave  any  protection  to  the  Belles 

*  Boorrienne.— "  How  often,"  addi  the  private  aeerelary,  "  have  I 
heard  him  say.  *  Frieudehip  is  but  a  name ;  I  love  nobody.  I  do  not 
even  loTC  my  own  brothers.  Perhaps  Joseph,  a  little,  from  habit,  and 
hccanse  he  la  my  senior.  And  Daroo,  perhaps  I  love  him  a  little  too. 
Itatwhy?  Because  hie  character  suits  me.  He  ia  stem  and  reeolnte : 
and  I  really  believe  the  fellow  never  shed  a  tear.  For  my  part,  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  no  true  Mends.  As  loiw  aa  I  continn* 
what  I  am,  I  may  have  aa  many  pretended  Mends  aa  Iplease.  Leave 
sensibility  to  women;  it  is  (heir  bnaiueas.  But  men  should  be  firm 
in  heart  and  in  porpoae,  or  they  alMald  have  noOiini  to  do  witli  war 
or  with  government. 
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Lettiet.  Lucien,  at  the  new  Meeeenas,  attracted  to 
gay  salons  and  soiniea  M.  Suard,  the  Abbe  Morel- 
let,  and  the  few  other  gurvivors  of  the  Forty  of  the 
Acadkmie  Franfoise,  many  of  whom  had  perished 
by  the  guillotine,  while  those  who  survived  found 
it  very  hard  work  to  live  without  their  pensions. 
Itueien  was  flattered  as  though  he  had  been  a  new 
Cardinal  Richdieu,  the  original  founder  of  the 
French  academy  [there  was  this,  and  but  this,  in 
common  between  them — ^both  he  and  the  cardinal 
wrote  bad  poetry] ;  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due 
to  the  First  Consul  for  establishing  a  government 
under  which  these  litterateurs  might  live  at  least 
without  the  daily  dread  of  sans-culottic  violence  and 
the  scaffold.  Some  of  them,  in  very  good  prose, 
and  in  very  indifferent  verse,  had  celebrated  the 
brilliant  victories  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  continue  these  easy  labours.  Lucien 
and  his  brother  agreed  in  the  advantages  and  the 
splendour  to  be  derived  from  reviving  the  recollec- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  and  Richelieu,  and  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  who  had  been  the  glories  of  the  old 
Academy.  The  prejudices  were  strong  against  the 
entire  revival  of  that  body  under  its  ancient  name; 
bat  nothing  so  easy  as  to  introduce  it,  or  such  por- 
tion of  it  as  might  suit  the  First  Consul,  substan- 
tially, in  a  re-construction  of  the  too  democratic 
Inmtui.  Suard  and  the  Abb^  Morellet,  who  had 
gained  over  Lucien  upon  this  point,  would  fain 
have  revived  the  name  also ;  bat  here  the  First 
Consul  was  inflexible.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
the  tnstiiut  should  preaerve  its  name  and  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  Hitherto  the  Initiiut  had  had  a 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Philosophy, 
and  a  class  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  branch  de- 
voted to  statistics.  Bonaparte,  in  his  trenchant  way, 
declared  that  moral  philosophy  waa  no  philosophy  at 
all,  was  not  a  science  to  be  taught,  was  not  a  theory 
to  be  recognised  apart  from  religion,  was  a  vague 
dream  without  any  fixed  positive  ideas ;  that  poli- 
tical philosophy  was  equally  vague,  was  not  a  atib- 
ject  proper  to  be  treated  by  academicians,  and  could 
only  tend  to  reproduce  the  school  of  Abbd  Sieyes, 
and  those  dangerous  constitution-makers ;  that  poll' 
tical  economy  was  the  vaguest  of  all  these  pre- 
tended sciences ;  and  that,  as  for  statistics,  they 
properly  belonged  to  the  class  of  mathematics :  and 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  suppressed  these  classes 
of  moral  and  political  sciences.*  The  class  of  Sci- 
ence, which  was  thus  strictlv  confined  to  the  phy- 
sical and  the  mathematical,  he  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  giving  the  second  rank  to  the  class  of  "  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,"  which  had  formerly  held 
the  first  rank,  and  which  was  to  continue  to  form 
the  Academic  Fran9aise,  and  to  include  such  of  the 
surviving  members  of  th«  old  body  aa  had  con- 
formed to  the  new  ordar  of  things.  The  number 
of  members  was,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  institution ;  and  poets  of  the 
revolution,  like  Chenier,  were  admitted  into  the 
Forty.  Considering  tha  state  of  literature  and 
science  at  that  penod,  the  First  Contul  did  not, 

*  Oapeflfue,  L'Baiin  et  1<  Coanltt. 


indeed,  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  their  relative 
value:  the  litterateurs  of  France,  the  Ducis,  St. 
Pierres,  Cheniers,  Lemerciers,  and  Fontanes 
could  not  be  compared  with  her  scientific  men,  as 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Fourcroy,  Berthollet,  and  Cu- 
vier.  "  But,"  adds  Bourrienne, "  though  no  one 
could  murmur  at  seeing  the  class  of  sciences  take 
precedence  of  its  elder  sister,  Bonaparte  was  not 
sorry  to  show,  by  this  arrangement,  the  slight 
estimation  in  which  he  held  literary  men.  He 
called  them  mere  manufacturers  of  phrases.  He 
could  not  pardon  them  for  excelling  him  in  a  pur- 
suit in  which  he  had  no  claim  to  distinction  .  .  . 
He  said, '  These  fellows  are  good  for  nothing  un- 
der any  government  I  will,  however,  give  them 
pensions,  because  I  ought  to  do  so,  ai  head  of  the 
state.  They  will  amuse  the  idle,  and  occupy 
public  attention.'  "• 

Some  of  the  Academicians,  or  members  of  the 
class  of  Language  and  Literature,  gave  him  some 
uneasiness  and  increased  his  contempt  or  dislike  to 
littkrateurs  in  general,  by  a  perverse  adherence  to 
republican  predilections ;  but  in  general  the  Forty 
behaved  with  exemplary  meekness  and  submission, 
knowing  but  too  well  that  the  head  of  the  state, 
who  gave  pensions,  could  stop  them.  The  che- 
mists, mathematicians,  physical  philosophers,  and 
natunJists,  better  earned  the  money  they  received, 
and  by  their  labours  and  discoveries  gave  a  real 
lustre  to  his  reign,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred 
benefits  upon  their  country ;  but  it  was  observ- 
able that,  with  a  very  few  honourable  exceptions, 
these  scientific  men  were  far  more  base  and  pros- 
trate before  his  despotism  than  were  the  men  of 
letters. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  ld02  Bonaparte  had 
concentrated  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
single  self,  and  had  organised  an  absolutism  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  free 
government.  In  the  words  of  the  ablest  and  ho- 
nesteat  of  the  republican  historians  of  France,  he 
had  a  class  devoted  to  him  in  the  clergy  as  reor- 
ganized by  the  Concordat ;  he  had  a  military  order 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  an  administrative  body 
in  the  Council  of  State ;  a  decree-making  machine 
in  the  L^slative  Body ;  and  a  constitution-making 
machine  in  the  Sebate.t    The  immense  standing 

*  "  Itapptntd  to  OM."  writM  tM  la«*6ic  Hmm  Mackinlub,  wW 
Tinted  France  in  the  autumn  af  180S,  "  that  on*  might  girt  a  JaM 
■ecooM  of  tlte  Mate  of  leaning  at  Patit,  by  mUtt  tliat  tlM  Olathetu- 
tical  and  phviieal  wienoae  vera  very  aelifeiy  ana  tucceBfnUy  culti- 
vated, polite  literatore  neglected,  erudition  nilnct,  an'i  thtt  norat 
and  pottiioal  ipaonlation  ware  diMonaWbaneed  ^  the  nnmguBt, 
OMl  had  aaui  te  nMreit  tht  fblie."—L*tUr  la  Dngaii  Sttvmn,  in 

Th*  litatatun  wU<d>  moat  flmuidied,  bat  «Uoh  aonld  uanely  be 
calltd  ftlHt,  waa  a  wrt  af  wldalaeoio,  eamp,  and  bntbel  literatui* : 
a  rapid  iirodualloa  of  obMene,  irreligiaus  Bovelf  and  novelellea,  not 
quit*  as  alneioua  in  their  prineiplea,  nor  naairly  M  noliihad  ia  their 
laaguaga,  aa  dw  writing!  of  de  Sade,  Loutet,  and  othert,  but  coatie, 
(trowiy,  eynleal,  and  altomthet  tutted  to  the  lantet  and  liabita  of  tha 
Kldiai?.  In  th*  way  of  the  Ine  arta,  fllthy  printa,  the  fitting  illuttra- 
tiOM  or  aceompaninlanta  of  auoh  baoka,  were  multiplied  with  amailng 
rapidity.  Bonepart*  hlmielt  had  nolailaforany  of  theaaliiulthingai 
he  eren  exuretaed  bia  dinppnbation  and  disguil,  and  at  timet  in 
ttnmg,  deetded  language;  tjut  he  taw  that  they  luautad  the  French 
people,  and,  to  long  at  they  did  not  caricature  him  and  hit  family,  or 
coBTey  Intiauatioia  againtt  hit  goremment,  he  waa  contnt  to  let 
them  na  their  eeurta. 

t  Mignet.— Sir  Jamet  Mackiototh  wai  mnch  ttruek  with  tli*  paativa 
mbmiition  of  the  to  lately  impatient  and  turbuleat  French  people, 
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•nay  wm  at  hi»  dispocAl,  and,  almoat  ananimoiulj, 
devoted  to  him  and  hi*  gloiy.  So  nuny  place* 
bad  been  created  with  direct  salariea  from  the  ttat* 
that  b«  had  another  army  in  his  placemeoi  and 
eooataot  baita  to  hold  out  to  tbe  thouaand*  of 
needy  or  ambition*  men  that  were  ino««*antly  r«» 
aoTting  to  Pari*  to  aeek  employment*  under  goTcrn* 
meat :— and  now  ererything  was  under  govern' 
ment,  and  by  the  eentraliaation  (yatem  the  plac* 
of  distribution  waa  the  capital  alone.  Tbi*  rag* 
for  place-hmiting  increaaed  in  proportion  vi^  hi* 
splendour  and  hu  power,  contributing  in  an  tvu^ 
nent  degree  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  that 
power,  and  to  the  general  indifference  fw  natira4 
freedom;  for,  bcaidei  France  and  Italy,  Belgium 
and  the  nnnexed  prorineea  on  the  left  bank  ^  tb* 
Bhine,  Bonaparte  could  aoon  after  tfai*  appoint  t» 
profitable  employment*  in  Holland,  and  in  more 
than  half  the  atatea  into  which  Gcrm*ny  wa*  di- 
vided, and  a  ftw  yeara  later  Spain  end  Portugal 
pftaaited  themaelve*  u  new  Land*  of  Promiae  to 
the  cver>inertaaing  end  insatiate  place-hunter*. 
At  the  end  of  his  reign,  it  wa*  not  easy  to  find  * 
man  that  waa  not,  or  had  not  been,  either  miliiairc 
or  tmployi. 

The  abw)late  power  put  into  the  hand*  of  the 
Fir*t  Consul  for  life  wa*  uaed  with  the  ntmoat 
vigour.  Hi*  govonmtnt  — ■"nrl  at  once  mo*t 
of  the  characteriatic*  of  an  aneient  de*poti*m. 
Even  while  Fox  and  hi*  ftiend*  were  Urrying  in 
Paris,  secret  arreets  were  made  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  by  acorcs  at  a  time.  Men  were  arreated 
upon  the  information  of  apies  and  informer*,  were 
immured  in  the  Temple  or  some  other  state  prison 
without  knowing  of  what  they  were  accuaed ;  and 
were  not  nnfrequandy  removed  in  a  private  man- 
ner and  by  night  fhun  these  places  of  captivity  in 
Pari*  to  much  more  horrible  prisons  or  fvtressea 
in  remote  parts  of  France.  These  nocturnal  arrests 
and  removals  were  called  Foueh^'s  lettres-de- 
cachct.  When  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  and 
none  could  tell  whither  he  was  gone,  the  Parisian* 
eoBcloded  that  the  deril  or  the  miniater  of  police 
had  got  him  in  his  clutches.  In  many  caaes  the 
mystery  was  preserved  for  years;  in  others  the 
agents  of  police  or  even  Fouchii  hinwelf  msdc 
money  by  revealing  to  those  interested  in  their 
fate,  the  "  whereabout"  of  theae  new  lutpectt  aud 
state  priaoners. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  beside*  affording  die 
First  Con*al  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  hi* 
power  and  of  putting  matters  at  home  in  order, 
alknred  him  time  to  devise  a  vast  system  of  colo- 
nisation.    H«  eottld  not  but  know  that  without 

ud  deu-ly  foreuw  in  irhat  aU  (his  woald  »ai  :—••  It  appeared  to  mo. 
IhM  all  Uw  dementa  of  a  tne,  or  avca  of  a  ci»U  govntuaent,  hara 
ban  bfokcB  mod  ditpenad  io  the  eoiute  of  the  ScvoJutioo.  Mothinz, 
I  own,  would  aurpriw  me  more  than  to  lee  any  authority  In  Franca 
■at  icifiag  diiefly  on  militaiy  fane.  Tha  Bnolaijon  unanjnoulr 
caadamDtd ;  «  diawt  of  ehaaKe  gteatar  than  the  PMnon  for  change 
»aa  in  1789 ;  a  brolun-aplriled  people,  and  a  few  Tfa-tuona  and  weTl- 
ntocned  men.  without  adtaerenla,  without  eonont,  without  axtraordi- 
ury  taleata,  breathing  »ain  wiabea  for  liberty:— tbew  were  the  tc-.t.- 
taita  which  moat  atruck  me  in  the  political  itate  of  Franc«.  French- 
•n  M*ai  deatiavd  to  be  Ibe  alavea  of  a  military  chief,  and  the  ttnot 
of  their  neighbours  for  a  time ;  beyond  which,  I  can  pretend  to  »ee 
■tUusf."— XM«r  (0  Z>V<iM  AMwr», 
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foreign  colonies,  there  could  be  no  rapid  or  certain 
increase  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France,  and  that 
without  a  mercantile  navy  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
an  armed  or  national  navy  capable  of  contending 
with  that  of  England — a  country  vrhose  subjuga> 
tioQ  wa*  more  frequently  in  hi*  thought*  during 
tbi*  brief  peace  than  it  had  been  during  the  turmou 
aud  bustle  of  the  war.     "Colonies  and  ships," 
"  ships  and  colonies,"  were  words  constantly  re- 
echoing in  the  Tuileries  and  the  Council  of  State. 
He  took  up  the  ideas  of  colonisation  and  naval 
supremacy  which  had  been  current  during  the 
American  war  and  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  I/>uis  XVI,,  and  he  added  bolder  notions  of  his 
own.     He  regarded  colonies  first  a*  military  *ta- 
liotu  whence  conquests  might  be  pursuecl,  and 
secon^y  a*  source*  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
nurseries  fur  seamen ;  and  in  his  eyes  the  military 
part  seems  never  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
civil,  or  conquest  from  commerce.     It  was  not 
abne  for  those  territories  themselves  that  be  made 
Spain  yield  Louisi&Da»  and  Portugal  so  large  a 
portion  of  Guiana:    be  hoped,  and  had  really 
planned  to  make  them  keys  to  the  conquest  oif 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bra«il^  Me»CO,  and 
even  Peru ;  and,  bavins  no  sympathy  with,  and  no 
respect  for,  the  repubuc  of  America,  tbe  United 
State*,  if  not  conquered,  were  to  be  observed, 
checked,  coerced  both  in  their  commerce  and  in  their 
political  proceeding  and  alliance*,    Tbe  Spanish 
portion  of  St.  Domingo  had  been  extorted  from  the 
Court  of  Madrid  because,  from  its  central  position, 
it  would  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Antilles  and 
all  the  West  India  Islands-     Quite  secondary  to 
these  notions  of  conquest  were  his  commercial  views, 
or  hi*  brilliant  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  opening  the  great  American  rivers  to  French 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  from  enjoying  the  en- 
tire monopoly  of  the  products  and  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies.    Even  m  the  factories  and  counting- 
houses  we  had  agreed  to  restore  in  the  East  Indies, 
he  saw  pivots  on  which  to  rest  hi*  lever.     Making 
sure  of  that  great  half-way  house  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (for  to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  was  to  cede  it 
to  w  French),  he  aimed  at  acquiring  possession 
of  the  great  island  of  Madaawcar,  the  old  and 
much  neglected  settlement*  of  the  Portuguese  on 
the  Mosamlnqu*  Channel  and  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast  at  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  of  St.  He- 
lena in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  all  the  more  important 
of  the  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  serve 
as  stepping-stones  to  Hindostan  and  all  the  richest 
region*  of  the  East     By  establishing  a  line  of 
naval  stations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  he  hoped  to  crush  tbe  power  of 
Great  Britain  in  India,  and  to  exclude  her  shipping 
from  all  the  Eastern  seas.     Part  of  this  work  he 
considered  as  done  to  his  hands,  &r  the  French 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  tmdisturbed  possession 
of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon ;  the  Dutch 
held  Java,  Sumatra,  and  whole  archipelagoes  of 
island*  in  diose  Eastern  seas ;  the  Spaniards  held 
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other  groupes  of  islands ;  Bnd  all  that  belonged  to 
.    Spaniards  or  to  Dutch  he  considered  as  politically 
belonging  to  France  and  under  his  direct  control. 
Suffrein,  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  France, 
had  already  visited  and  attentively  examined  most 
of  these  islands  and  all  the  British  ports  in  Ben- 
gal and  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
were  signed,  the  First  Consul  dispatched  Captain 
Baudin  with  two  corvettes  to  visit  St.  Helena,  Ma- 
dagascar, the  other  African  islands,  India,  and  the 
chief  Asiatic  groupes.    Ostensibly  this  was  nothing 
but  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  science :  Captain 
Baudin  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  staff  of 
naturalists,  geologists,  and  savans  of  various  de- 
scriptions, including  M.  Peron,  who  embarked  in 
the  capacity  of '  Anthropologist '  to  the  expedition, 
and  who,  being  especially  charged  with  the  "  study 
of  man,"  ranked  at  the  tul  of  the  zoologists*  (in  all, 
the  staff  of  savans  amounted  to  thirty-three) ;  but  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  surveys 
and  information  which  might  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  occupation  and  conquest, 
and  this  was  afterwards  made  evident  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ttaS  ot  philosophes  who  published  long, 
pompous  accounts  of  the  voyage.     Wherever  they 
wen^  their  first  occupation  was  to  ascertain  how  the 
island  or  the  settlement  might  most  easily  be  occu- 
pied by  France ;  wherever  the  flag  of  England  was 
floating  (and  at  times  it  filled  them  with  despair  to 
see  how  many  isles  and  comers  of  the  globe  were 
covered  by  the  English  leopard),  their  first  thought 
was  how,  by  war  or  by  surprise,  they  might  hoist 
the  tricolor  flag  in  its  stead,  and  attach  uie  terri- 
tory for  ever  to  the  dominion  of  France,  that  en- 
lightened, free,  and  philosophical  country  which 
had  80  much  tenderer  a  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  the  human  species  than  had  the  proud,  oppres- 
sive, greedy,  and  tyrannical  Albion.    Of  St.  He- 
lena, where  the  career  of  their  great  employer  was 
destined  to  close — the  island  which  was  afterwards 
represented  as  a  pestiferous  spot  purposely  chosen 
to  shorten  his  days — they  drew  the  most  flattering 
description.     It  was  an  Isle  of  Calypso :  it  was  a 
spot  worthy  to  have  given  birth  to  ^e  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  so  sunny,  bumy,  and  beautiful,  so  hila- 
rious and  healthy  was  it !     In  a  report  which  the 
First  Consul  himself  ordered  to  be  published  at 
Paris,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  corvettes  called  St. 
Helena  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  Land  of  Promise 
where  all  the  firuits  of  the  earth  and  all  its  flowers 
were  found  in  the  greatest  perfection;  where  the 
air  was  pure,  the  sky  serene,  and  everything  around 
hushed  in  a  heavenly  calm ;  where  health  shone  in 
every  countenance  and  where  the  diseases  con- 
tracted in  India  were  cured  instantaneously !    The 
publishing  savans,  however,  admitted  that    Uie 

*  Bdinbnr^  Rniaw,  No.  XI.,  Art.  on  Vomga  daM  iM  Quaiie  Prln- 
dpalM  fln  dM  Mot  d'AMqne,  &it  va  omn  da  GoOTenwrnani,  <tc. 
fcc. ;  pu  J.  B.  6.  M.  Boiy  d«  St.  Vbusent,  NttuimlWa  n  chef  duu 
I'Expidliion,  fee.  Thb  waaj-jmmi  lutunliit  looii  grav  wearr  of 
the  Ma  and  it<  prlratiolu,  and  made  all  tka  haita  he  could  back  to 
Fiance.  On  the  whole,  theaa  thirty-three  eavau  were  but  a  poor  ipi- 
ritlea  Mt>  bnpatiant  of  aabttng  and  dlionnfart,  and  loathlDg  the 
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island  would  be  rather  difficult  to  take,  and  keep, 
until  the  naval  superiority  of  the  French  should  be 
fully  established. 

These  splendid  visions  of  conquest  in  the  East 
ended  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  great 
effort  to  realize  them ;  but  in  the  West,  great  and 
aost  costly  exertions  were  actually  made.     The 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo  not  onljr  formed  an  es- 
sential part  of  Bonaparte's  colonial  system,  but 
also  afforded  him  the  opportunities  of  finding  em- 
ployment in  a  time  of  peace  for  a  portion  of  hia 
immense  army,  and  of  relegating  many  of  his  dis- 
contented officers  and  soldiers  far  from  France. 
Papers  are  said  still  to  exist  which  show  that  this 
expedition  was  for  the  First  Consul  a  measure  of 
military  police;  that  the  drafting  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  was  most  cunningly  arranged ;  that 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  demi-brigades,  of  which 
he  was  least  sure,  and  upon  the  most  ardent  of  the 
republicans ;  that  the  men  devoted  to  Moreau,  and 
the  other  sturdy  republican  generals  who  would 
not  bend  the  knee  at  the  Tuileries,  were  all  thrust 
into  this  fatal  expedition.*    But  to  keep  in  con- 
trol those  discontented,  turbulent  masses,  the  com- 
mand in  chief  was  given  to  General  Leclerc,  who 
had  become  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law  by  mar- 
rying his  favourite  sister  Pauline ;  and  to  officers 
and  men,  the  most  tempting  and  extravagant  pro- 
mises were  given  of  estates  and  riches  in  the  vast 
and  productive  island  to  which  they  were  going. 
About    24,000    soldiers  were    collected  on   the 
western  coast  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  1801. 
To  transport  them  to  their  destination,  Bonaparte 
demanded  the  services  of  the  Spanish  navy ;  and 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
were  put  at  his  disposal.     The  whole  fleet,  which 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  consisted 
of  23  or  24  sail  of  the  line,  including  some  Dutch 
ships,  of  10  or  12  frigates,  and  of  a  swarm  of 
smaller  vessels  and  transports.    The  way  in  which 
the  First  Consul  disposed  of  the  naval  forces  of  his 
allies  or  dependants  gave  rise  to  serious  reflections 
in  England,  for  it  proved  that  all  the  shipping  and 
ports  iirom  the  Texel  to  Cadiz  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French,  and  that,  if  any  long  peace  were 
allowed  to  the  Continent,  these  navies  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  n^proes  and  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
had  themselves  abolished  their  slavery  by  energetic, 
sanguinary,  and  terrible  means,  were  now  settled 
down  under  an  imitative  temporary  republic,  of 
which  Toussaint  Louverture,  a  black  slave  of  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  ability,  was  the  real  head. 
Toussaint  had  fought  like  a  Spartacus — only  with 
better  success — for  the  liberation  of  his  race ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  bravery  and  talent,  he  had 
little  instruction,  and  was,  like  all  the  negro  race, 
essentially  an  imitator,  who  could  only  copy  and 
follow  the  ideas  and  systems  of  the  whites.  At  first, 
he  made  a  constitution  for  the  negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo like  that  which  the  Directory  had  made 
for  France ;  but,  when  the  revolution  "of  Brumaire 

*  Capelgue. 
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establtthed  the  consulship,  put  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  altered  the 
constitution,   Toussaint  changed  his  constitution 


Toinunrr  Louvivnntt. 

also,  proclaiming  himself  First  Consul  of  Haiti, 
the  Bonaparte  of  St  Domingo!     These  close  imi- 
tatious  irritated  the  First  Consul  of  France,  hurt  his 
very  susceptible  pride,  and  made  him  the  more 
eager  for  the  overthrow  of  this  negro  republic. 
"  This  comedy  of  government,"  said  he,  "  must 
cease  \    We  must  not  permit  military  honours  to  be 
worn  by  apes  and  monkeys !"    As  for  the  abolition 
of  n^^ro  slavery,  Bonaparte  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  most  glaring  absiudities  which  had  ever  been 
entertained  bv  the  ideologists  and  revolutionists  of 
France:  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  slavery  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  sight  had  not  rendered 
it  odious  to  him ;  he  douUed  whether  white  men 
could  cultivate  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies ; 
be  knew  that  the  negroes  could,  hut  he  thought 
that  they  would  work  only  under  compulsion ;  and 
therefore  he  considered  negro  slavery  as  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  without  which  such  colonies 
would  be  useless.  To  Truguet,  a  warm  abolitionist, 
he  said,  in  open  council,  "  M.  Truguet,  if  you  had 
come  over  to  Egypt  to  preach  the  liberty  of  the 
blacks  and  Arabs,  we  would  have  hanged  you  on 
the   mast  of  your  ship !    Your  friends  of  the 
blacks  delivered  all  the  whites  in  St.  Domiugo  up 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  negroes  !  I  am  for  the  whites 
because  I  am  a  white  man !  This  is  reason  enough. 
How  could  Frenchmen  dream  of  granting  liberty 
to  Africxms,  to  men  who  had  no  civilisation,  who 
did  not  even  know  what  was  a  colony  and  what  a 
mother-country?    It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
want  the  liberty  of  the  blacks  want  the  slavery  of 
the  whites.    But  again,  do  you  believe  that,  if  the 
majority  of  the  National  CJonvention  had  known 
what  they  were  ^bout,  and  had  understood  the 
.   odonies,  they  would  have  abolished  negro  slavery  ? 
At  present  nothing  but  self-conceit  and  hypocrisy 
can  make  pecmle  cling  to  those  visionary  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention*."     But,  as  Toussaint 
Loavertare  was  a  black,  he  was,  by  the  same  phi- 
losopiij,  likely  to  prefer  blacks  to  whites;  and,  as 
ie  DtgToea  of  St,  Domingo  had  obtained  their 


liberty  after  fighting  for  it,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
they  would  fight  again    rather   than  return   to 
slavery.     Accordingly    General   Leclerc  and  his 
doomed  demi-brigades  found,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  St.  Domingo,  that  every  negro  on 
the  island  was  hostile  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  de- 
structive of  warfares,  in  a  country  where    the 
climate  and  everything  else  were  against  them. 
Their  first  successes  only  deceived  them,  led  them 
into  a  false  and  dangerous  confidence,  and  made 
their  subsequent  failures  more  terrible  to  them- 
selves and  more  disappointing  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  thither.     Fort  Dauphin  was  easily  cap- 
tured ;  Cape  Fran^ais  was  evacuated  by  the  negro 
Henri  Christophe,  who  had  once  been  a  skilful 
cook  at  a  tavern,  but  who  was  now  a  general  of  the 
blacks,  and  second  only  to  Toussaint  Louverture ; 
but,  before  quitting  the  town,  Christophe  burned 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
off  3000  armed  negroes,  with  whom  he  joined  the 
black  First  Consul.     With  nearly  equal  ease  the 
French  got  possession  of  Port-au-Prince  and  the 
chief  sea-ports,  and  of  the  principal  military  posts 
near  the  coast.    This  done,  they  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  to  encounter  the  black  First 
Consul  and  the  yellow  fever.    Various  loose  actions 
were  fought,  in  which  victory  did  not  invariably 
declare  itself  for  the  whites,  and  in  which  the  black 
generals  are  said  to  have  displayed  both  skill  and 
courage.  But  the  white  First  Consul  had  instructed 
his  brother-in-law  to  employ  craft  where  force 
failed ;  to  sow  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  n^roes ;  to  dupe  the  black  First  Consul  by 
treaties  and  promises  of  amnesty,  honours  and  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  island ;  and  to  adopt  all  means, 
foul  or  fair,  to  get  possession  of  his  person.  Though 
by  no  means  devoid  of  cunning,  or  unaccustomed 
to  practise  treachery  himself,  the  negro  chief  fell 
into  the  snare,   submitted  to  Leclerc,  and   was 
presently   loaded  with   chains  and  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  France.     But  the   successful   treachery 
did  not  lead  to  the  result  which  Bonaparte  had 
confidently  expected  from  it.    With  a  unanimity, 
with  a  fury  doubled  by  the  dark  deed,  the  negroes 
flew  to  arms  under  Henri  Christophe  and  other 
leaders,  fell  upon  the  French  when  weakened  by 
the  endemic  fever,  scattered  them,  drove  them  back 
towards    the     coast,    and    tortured,    mutilated, 
butchered  them  in  heaps  wherever  they  obtained 
the  mastery  over  them.     Between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  nearly  all  the  plantations  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  were  wasted  by  fire  and  the  sword  ; 
and  devastations  were  committed  from  which  the 
island  has  never  recovered,  nor  is  likely  to  recover 
under  negro  government.    The  French  retaliated 
wherever  they  were  able,  and  the  most  atrocious  of 
wars  was  prolonged  through  many  months.     Even 
in  the  restored  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  but  a 
slight  resistance  was  offered  by  the  blacks  and 
raulattoes,  detestable  barbarities  were  committed, 
and  the  French  commander  frankly  announced  his 
intention  of  pursuing  and  exterminating  the  rem- 
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nant  of  the  rebels.    In  the  autumn  of  1802,  when 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  bad 
reduced  the  fins  French  army  to  a  few  hundreds  of 
sickly,  wounded,  despairing  men,  and  when  Leclerc 
himself  was  dying  of  the   endemic,  Christophe, 
with  the  black  cuefs  Clervaux  and  Dessalmes, 
invested,  the  town  of  Cape  Franeais.*     Leclerc 
died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  General  Rochambeau, 
son  of  the  old  marshal  of  that  name  who  had 
served  in  America  with  Lafayette,  and  who  had 
commanded  the  first  great  revolutionary  army  in 
1790.    The  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  fronj 
France— in  all  about  15,000  men — enabled  Ro- 
chambeau  to  drive  Christophe  and  his  blacks  from 
Cape  Franeais,  which  they  were  threatening  with 
a  regular  siege.    He  then  attempted  to  recover  the 
ground  which  Jjeclerc  had  lost,  and  to  penetrate 
into  the  south  of  the  island ;  but  the  troopsi  fresh 
from  Europe,  caught  the  terrible  diseases  of  the 
climate ;  and  after  some  marches  which  multiplied 
the  mortality,  and  some  disastrous  encounters  with 
Christophe,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cape 
Franeais,  with  a  force  so  diminished,  sick,  and 
disheartened,  as  to  render  any  long  defence  of  that 
place  an  impracticability.     As  by  this  time  the 
war  with  England  had  been  recommenced,  Bona- 
parte could  not  venture  to  send  out  any  more  ships 
and  troops.     Preferring  a  capitulation  with  the 
negroes  to  •  surrender  to  the  English,  Rochambeau 
treated  with  the  black  chief  Dessalines,  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  town  to  him,  and  evacuated  Cape 
Franeais  on  the  1st  of  December,  1803.     He  and 
his  garrison  were  followed  to  their  ships  by  a  great 
number  of  white  families,  who  had  returned  to  the 
island  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  plantations 
and  slaves,  but  who  now  dreaded  the  ferocity  of 
the  free  and  triumphant  negroes.    The  whole  fleet 
or  convoy,  with  troops,  civilians,  and  planters,  was 
captured  by  our  squadrons;  and  Rochambeau  was 
brought  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England.     Several 
French  generals,  who  occupied  distant  towns  on 
the  coast,  were  left  behind  in  St.  Domingo :  of 
these,  Brunet  surrendered  to  the  English;  Sarrazin 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cuba;  Noailles,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  Sarrazin,  was  intercepted  by.  an 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  killed  in  the  fierce 
action  which  ensued ;  and  Ferrand  retired  to  the 
town  of  San  Domingo,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  the  old  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  where  the  whites  were  more  powerful,  or 
the  blacks  more  friendly  and  submissive,  than  in 
the  old  French  portion  of  the  country.    Ferrand 
maintained  himself  there  for  nearly  five  years ;  but, 
for  any  benefit  he  conferred  on  France,  lie  might  as 
well  have  been  in  themoon :  he  could  never  make  any 
progress  in  conciliating  the  blacks  in  the  French 

*  Sinct  ths  nriTtl  of  Ladace  Una  nu>(arc«n«iU  had  heea  aent 
to  him;  but  of  84,000  men  in  all,  24,000  were  idready  dead.  7000 
were  in  the  hoe mtale,  so  that  only  about  SiOO  remaliud  fiapable  oT 
bearing  anni.  Thm  genanle,  Ledoyen,  Hardy,  and  Debelle,  aud  a 
great  uiimber  of  field  officen  who  had  dtstingutahed  theouelvea  io  the 
early  renablicau  armiet,  were  already  in  Ihair  gfftTw,  vt  wan  laft  •*  I 
food  t0  tti.  bud-crabt.  I 


part,  and  he  could  scarcely  ship  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
without  the  certainty  of  its  being  captured  by  the 
English.     In  1808,  when  the  Spanish  nation  rose 
like  one  man  against  Bonaparte,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Porto-Rico  declared  war  against  him, 
the  Spaniards  of  the  island  rose  upon  him,  and, 
after  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  very  small  force,  Ferrand  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head  and  blew  out  his  brains.     A  more  fatal  expe- 
dition is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of 
this  long  war :  between  February,  1802,  and  De- 
^cember,  1803,  from  40,000  to  50,000  men  perished 
in  the  island  of  St  Domingo ;  but,  assuredly,  one 
of  the  objects  of  Bonaparte  was  obtained;  the 
troublesome,  obdurate  republicans  could  trouble 
him  no  longer — the  dead,  and  only  the  dead, 
never  come  back,— .as  citizen  Barrfere  had  said  in 
the  high  republican  days.    The  treatment  whicti 
Toussaint  Louverture  met  with  in  France  was  at 
least  as  atrocious  as  any  part  of  this  horrible  history. 
He  was  brought  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  and  was  a&at  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Temple,  which,  as  a  state  prison,  was  far  more 
crowded  than  ever  the  Bastille  had  been.    He 
wrote  a  letter  calculated  to  work  upon  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  man  who  had  the  command  of  his 
destiny ;  *  but  in  this  case  Bonaparte  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  either  magnanimous  or  merciful.    He 
ordered  the  negro  chief  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Joux,  situated  in  the  most  desolate,  the  loftiest, 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  to  be 
there  immured  in  a  dungeon  au  secret.     And  so 
perfect  was  the  secrecy  observed,  and  so  accus- 
tomed, already,  were  Bonaparte's  agents  to  do  his 
will  mysteriously  and  silently,  that  for  a  long  time 
no  research  could  discover  to  the  eager  curiosity  of 
all  Europe  the  place  where  Toussaint  was  confined. 
His  imprisonment  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme ; 
he  had  a  litter  of  straw  for  his  bed,  he  was  scarcely 
allowed  food  enough  to  support  life,  his  cell  was 
damp,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  Jura 
mountains  are  swept  by  the  bUe,  or  cutting  wind 
which  blows  from  the  eternally  snow-clad  Mont 
Blaoc  and  the  other  neighbouring  Alps.-j-    Neither 
the  precise  time  nor  the  manner  of  bis  death  is 
known ;  but  the  most  credible  account  is,  that  one 
morning  in  the  winter  of  1803  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture was  found  lying  dead  and  cold  on  his  straw. 
Reports,  however,  were  spread,  and  for  a  long  time 
believed  by  many,  that  he  had  been  strangled  or 
poisoned.     About  the  same  time  that  he  was  first 
brought  to  France,  Bonaparte  published  au  edict 
banishing  all  of  the  negro  race  from  his  European 

•  It  waa  aaid  that  Touaaaint  oaed  the  expreatioa,  "  The  int  mas  of 
the  black,  to  the  first  man  of  the  whites,"'  and  that  this  gave  mortal 
oBHice  Is  (he  Firat  Conanl.  But  liourrienne«who  eaw  the  letter,  aaya 
that  there  waa  no  auch  axpreaaion  in  it.  "  Bonaparte,"  adds  Bour- 
rienne,  "  acknowledged  that  the  block  leader  poaseased  energy,  con- 
ran,  and  groat  altlll.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  rtiialeed  if  the  ictiilt 
or  his  relations  with  St.  Domingo  had  been  aomeUuiig  elaa  "■—  the 
kidnmping  of  Toussaint." 

t  "T  an  admiraMa  description  ofUte  Chateau  dp  Jou,  aad  of 
Toossaint  a  dismal  cell,  with  •■  the  dim  light,  the  roilen  floor  shiniui 
nke  apood.  the  dripof  water,  the  faUiugSakee  ofice,"  see  Miss  Mal^ 
tiaeaa's  historical  romanee  of  ■  Tha  Hoar  aad  the  Man.'  TUf  dMttio- 
tiou  was  Krilten  after  a  visit  to  Uia  spot  lit  the  )'eaiU3«. 
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dominioDB.*  In  toe  tune  of  the  Directory,  to  prove 
his  denie  of  remaining  in  friendahip  with  France, 
and  to  give  his  children  the  advuitages  of  a  Euro- 
pean education,  Tousiaint  had  lent  two  of  his  soni 
to  Paris.  His  wife  and  some  other  members  of 
his  &mfly  were,  after  his  own  seizure^  brought 
orer  in  another  ship,  and  consigned  to  another 
state  prison.  After  his  death  his  family  were  con* 
fined  at  Brienne-en-Agen,  where  one  of  his  sons 
died.  The  unhappy  snrTivors  were  not  set  at  li- 
berty until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814. 
His  widow  died  in  1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons 
Placide  and  Isaac.  His  virtues,  his  genius,  and 
political  foresight  seem  all  to  have  been  roman- 
tically exaggerated;  but,  after  every  deduction, 
Toussaint-Lonverture  will  appear  to  have  been  by 
far  the  most  extraordinary  man  known  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  unmixed  negro  race  and  in  the 
nul-degrading  condition  of  a  slave ;  "  and  the  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking-off"  must  ever  remain 
among  the  darkest  state  crimes  of  Napoleon  Bona- 

p«te.t 

A  few  months  after  the  first  sailing  of  the  exiled 
repabUcan  army  for  St.  Domingo,  the  First  Consul 
dispatched  Colonel  Sebastian!,  a  Corsican  of  great 
address  and  ability,  to  £gypt,  Syria,  and  other 
countries  in  the  Levant ;  for  Egypt  still  lay  at  the 
heart  of  this  all-grasping  ruler ;  and,  whether  he 
should  recover  and  keep  the  great  West  India 
islands  or  not,  he  was  eager  to  possess  himself 
of  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  of  all  the  country  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  or  that  stretched  along  that  sea;  for  this  pos- 
tession,  he  still  fancied,  would  facilitate  his  views 
on  India :  and  it  entered  into,  and  would  become, 
a  capita]  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  seizing  the 
islands  along  the  African  coast,  and  in  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  seas,  or  all  the  approaches  to  Hindos- 
tan- 1  This  longing  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
vas  no  new  thing  in  France.  Choiseul,  during 
the  American  war,  considered  £gy|)t  as  a  settle- 
ment which  might  serve  France  m  lieu  of  her 
West  India  islands,  which  she  was  even  then 

•  TW«w*IlMitp*«tai>dm*D,  tlMT»«nbl«Woi4i«orth,  vfaohad 
y^  Itet  be«a  tnnUtoc  0>  <be  cAntiiicat,  ootlMt  this  barlMtoM  and 
mil  in  ttut  ia  kh  •imirt  datrf  Ut  Sept.  iaO>  :— 
*'  W«  had  m  fallow'paiMuger  who  came 
FnMs  Calaii  with  ui,  gaudy  iu  anay,— 
A  negro  Tooum  like  a  lady  gay. 
Tat  &at  aa  ■  woman  jieaTiag  blame ; 
"  .  T«*  pitiably  tame, 


Om  aala,  Iknn  notic*  tomiac  not  awav, 
B«t  SB  oar  proflcred  kindneaa  atill  did  lay 
A  waifbt  ofUnaaid  apeecb,  or  at  the  tame 
Waa  ^laal,  Babaaleia  In  eyaa  and  gee. 

JUitatdtSludlailmti^tluttna, 

1U»  tba  poor  oalcaat  did  u>  a>  declare. 
Hot  mamnrad  at  the  anreelioi  oidiiiaaea." 
i  M.  ^  Braiaa,  Skeiah  of  the  life  of  TooHaint  LonTprtute,  ai  cited 
a  Peaiy  Cyclopadia.  ait.  Tooiaaint.— nogtaphio  Moderns,  ou  Oa- 
>aw  BMeriqae.— Bodrrieaae.— Letten,  Manileatoet,  ke.,  In  Ann. 

J'"A gnat  dail,"  aay*  BoairlCBD*, " waa  aald  about  the  Tievi  and 
(B^aeM  of  Fkanco  rriOi  regard  to  Tarker  and  India;  and  the  eom- 
i-biala  af  ttte  Bngliah  origiaaled  in  Sebatnani't  mioion  to  Eg)  pt.  On 
'.hat  p^at  1  eaa  take  upon  me  to  aay  that  tlieEagUih  government  waa 
M  maiaAicmad.  Boaaparta  too  fMqaently  epoke  to  me  of  hia  Ideaa 
MMiillei  the  bA  aadUa  prtijacta  of  attaekiog  tliaEogliah  power  in 
(Kk.io1«an  aay  do«M  is  ny  oiaA  of  Ua  et«i  harui}  mouncad 


losing ;  and  diia  daring  minister  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
country.  The  expediency  of  this  seizure  was 
pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Volney,  in 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Conaidtfratious 
sur  la  Guerre  des  Russes  et  des  Turcs,'  which  he 
published  in  1788,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  and  Syria.  Talleyrand  waa  full  of 
the  same  idea.  He  had  asserted  in  Mtfmoires 
read  in  the  Institute,  and  given  to  the  world  iit 
print,  that,  even  if  France  could  keep  her  West 
^Indian  colonies  from  the  English,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  mutt,  sooner  or  later,  sttf  the 
cultivation  of  ntgar,  and  render  those  colonies  ute- 
leu;  and  that,  therefore,  it  behoved  an  intelligent 
government  to  prepare  beforehand  for  the  inevi- 
table change,  by  acquiring  other  countries  capable  of 
growing  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce,  and  in 
which  the  labours  of  agriculture  might  be  performed 
without  blacks.  He  bade  France  look  about  her, 
pointing  himself  directly  to  Egypt  as  the  country 
which  offered  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  faci- 
lities to  occupation  and  the  greatest  advantages  to 
the  occupants.*  Here,  indeed,  as  in  all  other 
projects  beyond  the  terra  Jirma  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  permanent  success  must  depend  on  the 
superiority  at  sea ;  but,  counting  on  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  the  maritime  states  of  Italy  as  his  own 
(and  ship-building  was  driven  on  in  all  these 
countries  as  in  France),  and  relying  on  the  volun- 
tary or  forced  services  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  of  Sweden,  the  First  Consul  hoped — and, 
at  one  time,  very  coofidently — that,  before  the 
peace  of  Amiens  should  be  broken,  he  would  have 
that  naval  superiority.  His  envoy  with  the  roving 
commission,  the  very  clever  and  very  devoted  Se- 
bastiani,  was  also  instructed  to  spy  into  the  naked- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  seek  through  the  Levant  for  advantages 
to  France  and  enmities  to  England ;  but  all  this 
was  kept  secret,  the  motive  publicly  assigned  for 
his  journey  being  the  anxiety  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
slowness  with  which  the  English  troops  were  eva- 
cuating Egypt. 

Sebastiani  went  first  to  Tripoli,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria,  to  Aboukir,  to  Cairo,  to  Acre,  and 
we  know  not  where  besides.  He  was  a  young 
man  at  the  time,  his  Corsican  imagination  was  very 
lively,  and  he  knew  the  sort  of  reports  which  would 
best  please  his  countryman  and  employer.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  the  First  Consul— 
"  With  only  6000  men  you  may  restore  that  coun- 
try to  the  French  republic !  so  thoroughly  are  the 
English  detested  there.  Your  name  alone  pro- 
cured me  honour  and  protection  every  where ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  General  Stuart,  the  representative 
of  his  British  majesty,  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
Turks  to  assassinate  me."  The  report  contained 
sundry  other  calumnies  and  gross  insults  directed 
against  British  officers  in  the  Levant,  and  against 
their  government  at  home;  and  ended  with  the 

•  E«nl  nir  lei  AvantagM  k  trtliar  de  Colonies  Noorcllea,  par  1 
dtoyeo  C.  M.  Talleynnd. 
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intimation  that  the  Venetians  and  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  islands  would  rise  and  declare  for  the 
French  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  As  by 
this  time  Bonaparte  despaired  of  being  able  to  pro- 
long the  peace  to  the  term  he  had  originally  wished, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  maritime  war,  he 
published,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1803,  the 
whole  of  Sebaatiani's  report  in  the  '  Moniteur.' 
By  this  step,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
in  an  excess  of  rage  at  the  free  strictures  made 
upon  him  by  the  English  press,  he  disclosed 
to  the  world  the  real  objects  of  his  countryman's 
mission  to  the  East;  and  irritated,  insulted, 
and  alarmed  other  powers  besides  England. 
When  our  government  complained  to  his  am- 
bassador at  London,  that  functionary  mentioned 
the  attacks  of  our  newspapers,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  recently  published  account  of  the  English 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  Bonaparte  was  accused 
of  cold-blooded  butcheries  and  poisonings  on  his 
retreat  from  Acre.*    But  there  was  a  wide  differ- 

*  Sii  Roliert  Wilaon  hwl  been  the  lint  to  tell  publicly  in  Europe  tlie 
ttory  of  the  fUaiUde  of  the  Torkiih  prieonera  at  JiUfa,  and  of  the 
drnggiuif  with  opium  the  French  lolalert  who  were  liclL  of  the 

Eie.  Of  the  massacre  thete  nerer  was  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
rpt  in  the  mind  of  Or.  Clarke,  the  tlaTeUer),  the  only  dU- 
ce  belns  as  to  the  number  of  the  victinu,  or  whether  1500  or 
9000  and  mure  Turks  and  Amautt  were  fUsUaded  in  cold  blood,  <«» 
<<iij«  itfttr  their  sumnder,  behind  the  •and-hlUs  of  Jaffa,  when  the 
whitening  bones  of  maity  of  them  are  stlU  visible.  Boaapiirte  bimaelf 
admitted  this  horrible  deed,  Justifying  it  by  pleading  that,  in  the  re- 
dnoed  state  of  his  armv,  he  could  not  spare  men  to  guard  so  many  pri- 
•onen ;  and  that,  as  these  Turks  and  Amanta  had  oroken  the  terms 
Rattled  to  them  after  the  battle  of  El  Aitsh,  he  could  not  trust  them  on 
their  psrolct  or  take  their  promise  not  again  to  serve  in  this  war.  [Simi- 
lar paroles  had  baen  scandalously  broken  by  the  French  soldiery  (him 
the  very  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war :  and  it  wu  notorious  that 
they  continued  to  be  broken  all  through  Bonaparte's  consulate  and 
empire.]  TotliisUebnceof  the  maasaere  the  following  good  aad  brief 
•itswar  na<  baen  given : — "  He  conld  not  poesibly  have  recognised  in 
every  one  of  these  victims  an  individual  who  had  already  given  and 
broken  his  parole.  U  he  did,  still  that  wonld  not  avail  him.  The  men 
auzrendeted  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  general  has  a  right  to  see 
man  abandon  the  means  of  defencv,  and  then— after  the  lapee  of  two 
days  too  I— inflict  on  them  the  worst  f^te  titat  could  have  befallen 
them  had  thev  held  out.  The  only  remaining  plea  is  that  of  expe- 
diency ;  and  it  in  one  upon  which  many  a  retail  as  well  as  wholesale 
murderer  might  justify  bis  crime." — Lodtharl,  Bist.  of  NapUeon  Bo- 


So  point  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte  has  been  more  vehemently  de. 
bated  than  that  of  his  poisoning  his  own  people.  Some  of  his  parti, 
sans  have  denied  it  altogether,  but  others  hnve  satisfled  thenuelvea 
with  reducing  the  number  of  victims  from  sixty  or  a  hundred  so  tea, 
or  eight,  or  Ax.,  or  three ;  and  with  Justifying  the  deed  as  a  merciful 
dispensation,  inasmuch  as  it  abbreviated  the  sufliningsora  few  whose 
disease  was  horieless,  and  tended  to  prevent  the  horrible  contagion  fh>m 
spreading.  When  taUing  ov<-r  the  events  of  his  lids  at  St.  Helena, 
Boiuparte  allowed  that  a  oouttltation  had  been  held  at  Jath  with 
Desgenettes,  the  diief  surgeon,  in  which  poison  was  spoken  of,  and 
tba  question  put  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  shorten 
the  suKtringt  of  the  plague  patienti,  and  ptaeerve  them  tram  the 
Turks,  into  whose  hands  they  must  fall,  by  adminlsteriug  copious 
dneas  of  opium  to  them  ?  The  dethroned  emperor  even  argued  that  he 
shonld  have  been  Justifiable  in  administering  the  poison,  and  said 
that,  under  the  drcunutancss,  he  would  have  advised  the  same  treat- 
ment tat  hit  own  son,  and  demanded  it  for  bimaelf.  Be  added,  bow- 
ever,  that  Desgenettes  had  replied  to  the  propaaition  in  sayii^  that 
"  his  bosinaas  was  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill ;"  and  he  left  it  to  be  im- 
plied that  the  poison  had  not  baen  administered  at  all,  or  oitly  to  two 
«r  three  individnals  who  were  nearly  at  the  last  gasp.  He  assarted 
that  the  entire  number  of  the  plague  patients  at  this  moment  did  not 
exceed  twenty ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  retreat,  every  possible 
ear*  was  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Such  was  his  expositian  of 
the  case  according  to  Las  Cusss  and  other  ikvouimble  rnportera.  But 
before  thia  time,  or  during  his  lest  exile  in  the  ishuid  of  Elba.  Bona- 
parte had  given  a  somewhat  diiferent  account  of  the  facU.  He  told 
Lord  Ebrlngton,  distinctly,  that  it  was  he.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
that  made  the  proposition  to  Deegenettee.  and  that  he  look  cnxUt  for 
his  humanity  in  having  so  done.  He  dimiuished  the  number  of  pa- 
tienta  to  leesa  as  if  that  changed  the  oharscter  of  the  crime ;  and  he 
asserted  that  Desgenettes  rejected  his  advice— as  if  that  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  having  given  it.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not  the  only 
persun  that  charged  Oeneral  Bonapatu  with  this  poisoning.  Two 
Frenchmen,  who  wen  both  with  him  in  Egypt  (M.  Miot,  a  war  com- 
missary, and  M.  Martin,  one  of  the  savans,  oi  ■  member  of  the  com- 
missiou  of  sciences  snd  arts),  told  the  same  terrible  story  as  soon  as 


ence  between  the  cases :  in  England,  the  press  vat 
free ;  in  France,  it  was  fettered  and  manacled,  ami, 
to  that  degree,  Uiat  scarcely  a  line  of  which  Bona- 
parte or  \m  police  disapproved  could  be  published 
m  any  journal.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  was  but 
the  work  of  a  private  individual,  published  by  a 
bookseller;  whereas  Sebastiani's  ofiensive  report 
was  an  official  paper,  sent  as  such  to  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  published  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self in  his  authorised  organ  and  official  gazette.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  revised  it  himself,  and  given 
l^t  more  pungency  before  sending  it  to  be  printed; 
but  it  aignifies  little  whether  this  was  true  or  felse : 
it  was  enough,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  report 
had  appeared  in  the  '  Moniteur.'  It  was  true  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  king  at  a 
leviSe  by  the  author;    but,  in  England,  neidier 

they  could  safely  do  so,  or  as  soon  as  Bonaparts  was  overthrown. 
Miot  said  that,  though  he  conM  not  say  he  had  any  other  positivs 

Sroob  of  the  iraisonuig  of  the  sick,  eic^  the  innumerable  convem- 
ons  be  heara  in  the  army  (A«  cotUd  have  Aod  no  store  potitive  pn^, 
mUa  ht  had  httm  me  rf  ueas  %thi>  admiiuurti  thtptitm),  yet,  "  if 
the  public  voice  could  be  believed,  it  wu  a  Ihct,  that  some  of  die 
wounded  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  a  gnat  part  of  the  sick  at  Ja&,  pe- 
rished by  means  of  the  medidnee  whidi  wen  administered  tu  than." 
Mjmoiree  pour  tervir  a  VHiMoire  dsf  ExiMitums  sn  Bgypu  tt  m  Sgnt, 
Detuiime  Edition.  1814.  Marim  says  that  Boiuparte. '*  niuble  to  re- 
move the  immense  numbers  of  sick  and  wonnded.  which  a  bloody  s^r 
(that  of  Acn)  and  a  dreadful  disease  (the  plague)  had  accumulated  ui 
Jalla,  propoeed  to  Desgenettes  to  administer  poison  in  the  shape  of 
madieine;"  and  that  "  Deagenettse  shrunk  with  horror  fkom  this 
piopoeitian,  but  Bonaparte  tnennpon  addtesaed  himself  to  an  iu(e> 
rior  offlcer  of  the  medical  department,  and  by  his  means  perpatnied 
the  Clime."— AiitDrre  lis  ffnMiius  SBgypu.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
who  nlated  the  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Fnnch  oflloen  and 
soldien  (they  mentioned  it  as  a  thing  notoriou  in  the  whole  Fiench 
army),  who  called  upon  tlie  savans,  the  members  of  the  Inititute  at 
Cairo,  to  contradict  him  if  they  could,  said  that,  Ihim  more  eonflden- 
tial  aounss  of  intbrmatton,  he  knew  that,  by  persevering,  Bonaparte 
Ibund  an  apothecary  who  consented  to  beoome  his  agent  and  to  admi- 
nister the  poison  to  the  sick ;  that  in  a  few  honntaOsoldlBs  perished 
by  opium ;  and  that  the  apothecary  afterwards  nneqnivoculy  eon- 
tsssed  the  fact.  We  know  ouraelvee,  tram  private  sources  of  inrarms- 
tion,  that  Munt,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  confaesed  bis 
belief  that  aome  scorn  of  plague-strickvn  loldien  had  been  dis- 
patched in  this  manner;  and  stated  tliat  the  same  belief,  but  em- 
onelDg  a  greater  number  of  vietims^as  common  amoi^  the  soldiery 
in  Kgypt.  A  trustworthy  Italian,  Fraacesco  Cavaliero,  who  was  tn 
Egypt  with  the  French  snnv,  and  who,  at  his  death  in  ISU,  left  a 
mannscript  Journal,  firom  which  some  striking  extracts  were  given  in 
the  '  Penny  Magasine,'  tells  us  that  on  the  ratraat  IVom  Syria  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  sick  and  wounded  wen  terrible  in  the  extreme ;  that, 
in  their  deplorable  condition,  many  of  the  soldiers  put  an  end  to  thair 
existence  by  placing  the  muules  of  their  muskets  under  their  diini^ 
and  lettinB  them  off  with  their  toes ;  that  no  asslatanoe  was  given 
to  theee  sick  ami  wounded ;  and  that,  "  at  length,  it  waa  reputed 
that  Bonaparte  hud  ordered  some  drugs  to  be  0ven  to  the  sic^  and 
wounded,  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence."  And  the  Italian  hereto 
subjoins  one  of  tlie  most  striking  anecdotes  told  any  where  or  by  any 
one  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :— ■■  The  troope  nptasalded  him  (or  this 
with  most  bitter  language,  npieeenting  the  men  as  dying  in  eonsc- 

auence  of  this  cruel  order,  and  exclaiming,  ■  yhoot  the  tyrant  I  Shoot 
le  Cotaican  nbel  I '  with  many  other  abosiTs  words;  W  bo,  with 
the  utmost  fortitude,  listened  to  their  reproachee,  and  anawared  them 
coolly  in  the  following  words:— ■  For  shame  I  ibr  shame  I  You  an 
too  many  >e  assaminate  me,  and  too  fbw  to  hittmldate  mat'  (Feat 
Acs  trupjioarawtwr, eltropMsMrsi'ialMdn-/)  The  aoUisn  ex- 
claimed, with  astonishment,  ■  What  oonrage  the  fbllow  hai  got  I ' 

(Oaef  oomagt  a  ce M).    And  so  nothing  hupened  to  hiin.  "— 

Pni^  Maoaant,  vol.  vi.  Francesco  Cavaliero^  manoacript  bon 
evidence  of  its  perf^  genuineness ;  and  the  veracity  and  ge&acal  re- 
apeeUbility  of  the  man's  character  wen  ascertained  befbre  the  naim 
he  left  wen  used.  After  leaving  Egypt,  Francesco  went  to  lUu. 
and  tnm  Malta  to  England,  when  he  entered  into  Os  service  of  US- 
mlrnl  Bisset;  then  into  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's;  and  Snally,  aa  ateward. 
Into  that  of  Admiral  Lord  Krith,  when  his  loidsbip  eommaaded  the 
Channel  fleet.  Aa  admiral's  steward,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  much  attentian  to  Bonaparte  when  a  prisoner  on  bond  the 
'  Belleimhan ;'  and  he  rseeived  ftom  the  ikllen  emperor,  on  his  de- 
partun  for  St.  Helena,  a  strong  expression  of  thanks,  with  the  deeo- 
ntion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  Lord  Keith's  death,  he  entarad 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington's  brother.  Lord  Bflaiyboroaih 
Angry  reports  had  probably  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  vtotims  • 
the  crime  itself,  horrible  as  it  i»,  may,  cansiderii«  all  the  idrenm- 
stanoes,  and  comparing  it  with  ottier  deeds  of  the  same  man  sink  inta 
insignUcanoe ;  bui  we  cannot  agree  with  some  recent  EnjiUah  wiiiara 
who  seem  to  consider  aU  the  facts  of  the  case  as  disprond.  ' 
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the  dedication  nor  such  presentation  could  render 
the  sovereign  or  goTernment  responsible  for  its 
contents.  In  order  to  establish  such  responsibility 
the  press  of  England  ought  to  have  been  enslaved, 
and  the  expression  of  private  opinion  suppressed, 
■8  in  France.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  attack 
on  our  national  honour  and  on  the  spotless  cha- 
racter of  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  ambitious  views  and  fixed  intentions, 
that  incensed  our  government  and  people  at  Se- 
faastiani'a  published  report.  The  tone,  too,  of  that 
document  harmonized  perfectly  with  many  overt 
acts  and  political  aggrandizements  already  accom- 
plished. By  deeds  as  well  as  by  words  the  First 
Consul  had  proved  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  give  him  a  trial  were  making  a  very  useless 
and  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  only  treaty 
he  consulted  was  his  own  ambition  and  absolute 
will.  The  erecting  himself  President  of  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  bel^een  the  signing  of  the  preli- 
minaries and  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  peace, 
had  been  overlooked  or  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pacific  experiment.  It 
had,  however,  been  understood  at  Amiens,  and  an 
express  promise  and  pledge  to  that  effect  had  been 
given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  that 
Piedmont  should  neither  be  united  to  the  so-called 
republic  in  Italy,  nor  incorporated  with  France, 
but  be  left,  with  some  slight  clipping,  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  of  Sardinia.  It  was  equally  under- 
stood that  France,  which  had  been  allowed  all  the 
benefits  of  theutt  pottidetu  principle,  should  remain 
content  with  what  she  had,  nor  attempt  any  new 
incorporations  or  annexations  of  territory  either 
beyond  the  Alpa  or  elsewhere.  Yet,  because  the 
yooi^  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  take  up  that 
wild  scheme  of  Indian  conquest  to  be  made  jointly 
by  France  and  Russia,  which  had  been  entertained 
by  his  father,  and  declined  concurring  in  other 
hostile  views  against  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Bo- 
naparte, after  sundry  encroachments  and  stretches 
of  power  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  and  in  that  other 
pappet-state  the  Batavian  republic,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Elba  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Naples  and  Tuscany ;  seized  upon  the 
docby  of  Parma,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  finally,  by  a  Senatus  Consultum,  dated 
September  2nd,  1802,  annexed  and  incorporated  the 
whole  of  Piedmont  with  France ;  and,  moving  the 
old  landmarks,  divided  it,  in  the  rigid  mathema- 
tical manner,  into  six  departments — Po,  Dora, 
Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro.  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
the  original  member  of  the  coalition  of  sovereigns, 
had  died  broken  hearted  in  1196:  his  successor. 
Carlo  Emanuele,  had  been  compelled  by  the 
French,  and  his  own  republican-disposed  subjects, 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  and  to  retire  with  all 
his  family  to  the  rude  island  of  Sardinia  in  lIQS. 
As  soon  as  the  then  impassable  sea  was  placed  be- 
tween this  sovereign  and  his  oppressors,  and  he 
was  doubly  safe  in  the  midst  of  the  brave  Sards, 
he  put  forth  a  simple  and  touching,  yet  spirited 
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protest.  Shortly  after  he  voluntarily  resigned  tlic 
crown  to  his  younger  brother,  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
who  was  now  ruling,  not  unwisely  or  unpatriot- 
ically,  in  Sardinia,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  dominions  of  his  ancient  House,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  But,  as  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Savoyard  and  Piedmontese 
nobility,  either  anxious  to  escape  from  the  inso- 
lence and  oppressions  of  the  French  and  the  repub- 
lican party  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  to  prove 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  princes,  had 
followed  the  exiled  family  into  the  island,  and  as 
industry  and  civilization  were  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
balking  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  the  court  remained  crowded  and  miserably 
poor— so  poor,  for  years,  that  the  noblest  were 
obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  in  patched  coats, 
and  the  royal  family  itself  must  have  been  reduced 
to  absolute  privations  if  it  had  not  been  for  grants 
of  money  made  by  England.  Nor  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  to  respect  this  last  asylum 
(except  the  grave)  of  royalty  and  wretchedness. 
"  Sardinia,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  produces  the  best 
bread  in  the  world : — Sardinia  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and,  like  Corsica,  must, 
naturally,  be  ours."  Emissaries  and  propagandists 
were  thrown  into  Cagliari  to  work  upon  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  tempt  them  with  prospects  of 
the  advantages  and  honours  to  be  derived  from  an 
incorporation  with  the  French  republic ;  and  more 
than  once  these  agents  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
exciting  dangerous  insurrections.  From  Cape 
Bonifazio  to  the  northern  point  of  Sardinia  was 
hut  a  step :  alert  Corsicans,  happy  to  gratify  their 
old  feuds  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  were  con- 
stantly traversing  the  narrow  strait,  landing  on  the 
Sardinian  coast,  plundering  or  destroying. 

The  French  troops  had  never  been  entirely  with- 
drawn from  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year  a  fresh  army  was  marched  into 
the  Cantons.  The  constitution  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  Directory,  and  tbe  dissensions  and 
feuds  which  French  intrigue  had  promoted,  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  that  tranquil  and  once  happy 
country  into  a  most  stormy  and  unhappy  condition ; 
had  broken  up  nearly  all  respect  for  old  institu- 
tions, had  set  the  peasantry  and  burghers  in  hostile 
array  against  the  aristocracy,  and  then  in  some 
parts  the  peasants  against  the  burghers  and  the 
burghers  against  the  peasants;  had  destroyed 
nearly  all  old  connexions,  and,  by  the  madness  of 
political  faction,  had  up-rooted  domestic  affections 
and  dissolved  family  ties,  frequently  setting  the 
nearest  relatives  in  deadly  hostility  to  one  another. 
Many  collisions  took  place,  and  not  a  little  blood 
was  spilt.  At  the  same  time  the  established  pro- 
visional government  refused  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Valais,  which  Bonaparte 
wanted  for  his  projected  military  road  uvei  the 
Simplon.  In  the  month  of  October  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  trusty  aide-de-camp  Rapp  to  Bern,  to 
offer  to  the  distracted  Cantons  his  mediation  for 
the  settlement  of  all  their  differences ;  and  at  the 
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same  time  he  ordered  General  Ney  to  be  at  hand 
to  enforce  obedience  at  the  head  of  an  army.  THus 
backed  by  Ney'a  grenadiers  and  dragoons,  Rapp 
delivered  a  letter  which  told  the  Swiss  magnates 
and  legislators  that  they  must  submit  to  whatever 
terms  the  self-elected  mediator  might  choose  to 
propose.  "If  you  are  leftlongef  to  yourtelves," 
said  the  Firit  Consul,  "  you  will  go  on  killing  each 
other  for  ycats,  and  |)erhaps  without  atiy  ehknce  of 
coming  to  an  tlddetstanding  aftef  all.  I  ititt^t 
mediate  between  you,  but  I  e*pect  that  my  meflitt- 
tion  shall  be  final,  and  thai  ydd  will  bccept  it  M  ' 
new  benefit  of  the  Providence  which,  ill  the  MAH 
uf  so  many  vicissitudes,  fltill  <vatciiei  0rtt  the  Ihde- 
jjcndence  of  your  nation."  He  recortmeiidtd,  or 
rather  commanded  them  to  Send  deputies  to  Paris; 
in  order  that  they  might  agree  with  him  fes  td  fit- 
ticular  measures.  The  democratic  party  teadily 
accepted  the  proffbted  mediation  ;  the  aristoCtatic 
l)arty,  despite  of  Ney  and  his  army,  who  W6re 
marching  on  Bern,  shbwed  donsiderable  reluctance; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  Send  Aloys  Biding  ivilh 
other  deptities  from  their  own  body  to  Patiit,  at)d 
cventiJally  to  submit  tO  the  law  dictated  in  the 
TuileHes.  It  is  true  that  Bdnapttrte,  who  now 
added  "  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League"  tb  hfa 
other  titles,  displayed  mol-e  moderation  and  at  the 
same  time  Ihlliiitely  more  political  wisdom  in  thld 
matter  than  in  any  bth^r  Of  the  same  sort ;  but 
his  moditt  operatiHi  y^ai  i^orse  than  an  iitsUlt  to 
Austria,  the  close  tteigKbdur  of  Switzerland,  atid 
to  the  other  powers'  df  EUt-U|)e,  #ho  had  each  66 
good  a  right  to  mediate  a«  he  had ;  the  mitt'ch  tk 
Ney's  army  wakaditect  and  glaring  attack  on  thitt 
Swiss  itidependeiice  «hit!h  he  had  engaged  to  re- 
spect ;  and,  besides  all  this;  he  forced  the  i^deiill 
government  to  agree  to  maintain  a  body  of  iBtOOO 
men  in  his  service,  as  thev  had  fbrmerly  dotle  for 
the  tfervich  uf  the  bourbon  kirtgftj  and  hb  retained 
Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had  beeii 
seized  by  the  Directors,  at  the  same  timeMparatifi^ 
from  Bern  the  whole  of  the  Valais,  whicli  coutltry 
was  not  long  after  ihcorporated  with  Fi-ance.  In 
his  discussions  with  the  Swiss  deputies,  trhd  were 
summoned  4rhen  he  wanted  them  to  the  Tuileriea 
lil<e  lackeys,  he  gate  vent  to  sundry  eipression* 
which  must  llfive  humbled  their  national  pride 
(that  pVide  wilhbut  Which  there  is  no  natibH 
worthy  6f  the  name)  as  tftUfch  as  they  irritated  or 
were  proper  to  irritate  the  other  ItatM  and  Bore- 
rejgnil  of  Eiit'ope.  "I  nevef  thought,"  said  he 
(intimating  by  so  saying  that  he  could  do  it  if  he 
would),  "  of  uniting  you  to  France,  for  yort  are  tob 
poor  to  bear  the  charge*  ivhich  the  Ftench  are 
obliged  to  sustain.  TiiiS  mediation  in  your  afiaIrK 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  ift  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  me  to  givt  tonstilulioM  tb  a  country 
wMch  I  know  very  imperj'ectty.  Shbuld  my  ap* 
pearauce  on  your  stage  prove  unsuccessful  I  should 
be  hissed,  which  is  a  thing  I  do  not  like. .  .  t  .  . 
But  all  Europe  expects  France  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  for  it  is  how  ecknowledsed  by 
Europe  that  SwiUerland,  ds  Well  H«  Ituy  and 


Holland,  ia  at  the  disposal  of  France."*  But 
neiihfer  by  England  nor  by  Austria  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact  accompanied  by  any 
recognitidn  of  the  ri^ht,  and  this  last  pretension  of 
the  First  Consul  was  In  itself  quite  enough  to  rend 
the  treaty  of  AMiens. 

Another  graiid  provocatire  to  tha  raptttre  wa« 
the  fierce  and  systematized  hostility  of  Bonaparte 
td  the  commeree  of  Great  Britahi,  which,  instead 
of  being  kllowed  thrbbgh  the  return  of  peace  to 
flow  in  its  old  channels,  w«a  adiiially  more  im- 
peded and  Hampered  in  Franoe  and  in  the  coun- 
tries #hei-e  the  French  held  ClWay  than  It  iiad  been 
dttrihg  t|ie  whr. 

While  thfe  First  Conaul  waa  making  every  month 
or  >veek  kome  new  encrdachmenl,  or  advancing 
sdme  hew  claim ;  while  he  was  every  day  de))art- 
ing;  if  not  from  the  strict  letter,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  Arai^flk,  he  preteniied  to  bind  Eng- 
land to  the  strlttt  abserrdnce  bf  every  article  in 
that  treaty  Which  waa  againit  her,  Knd  insisted  on 
the  immediate  evacUatioh  bf  Mhltd,  the  Cape  of 
Gbod  Hope,  and  of  every  {ilace  she  had  agreed  to 
restore.  The  final  rupture  eame  a  few  months 
later,  but  it  Was  evident  to  the  world  before  the 
cloke  of  thb  year  1803  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  an  experiment  which  had  failed,  and  that  re- 
course would  soon  be  had  once  more  to  the  vllima 
ratio — canndhs,  musketl,  and  bayoheis. 

Tlie  riewly  returned  Imperial  parliament  assem- 
bled in  ea'tljr  as  the  16ih  ef  November^  when  Mr. 
Abbol  Waa  nnahimouslr  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
HbUke  df  Gommona.  "the  speeeh  ftom  the  throne 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  renewal  tif  the  war 
Wbi  at  Itast  probable,  his  majesty  saying  that, 
ndtwlthatiinaing  his  kincere  desire  fbr  peace,  it 
iVaH  ImpdMible  fbr  him  te  lote  dight  of  that  sys- 
tem bf  pbliey  by  whieh  the  intereaU  of  other 
states  Wei^  edntiebted  with  our  o#n  welfare,  and 
bf  which  ht!  Wak  obliged  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  ihaterial  changd  in  the  relative  condition 
and  fct^ength  of  the  Bumpean  powers.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  adbption  of  all  those 
means  of  security  which  were  neat  calculated  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  Ministers  did  not, 
mdeed,  admit  that  there  wiU  any  pfeaeiit  heeessity 
fbr  recurring;  tb  arms;  but  the  general  imprea- 
sinn  wa8  that  kUcU  a  necessity  Obuld  not  be  far  ofl°; 
and,  like  Wilberforce,  the  greitekt  Idvers  of  peace 
were  chiefly  anxious  that  if  we  were  to  gb  to  war  it 
might  appear  plainly  to  havd  been  foro«l  upon  us, 
and  not  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of 
chdice;  or  ffll  thfe  result  of  political  calculation.f 
Augmentations  both  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army 
were  jjropbsed  by  ministerk  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
mehcemeiit  of  the  session.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
betj  the  k(^eretary-at-Wftr,  Mr.  Charles  Yorko,  rote 
tb  mb*e  the  army  dstimatea.  He  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  filings  of  the  nation  at  large  had 
been  distinctly  mouifested  { that  those  feelings  were, 
thht  We  shbuld  preserve  the  peace  we  had  made,  so 

*  Tliibaudm,  I.e  Cuufiil  it.— A.  Viruuriii,  HUt.  uT  SwilMtlaad. 
{  WilberAttcr,  OIU]'. 
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long  89  it  could  be  prewrvied  vitb  honour ;  tha( 
ve  ihould  overlook  ipsignificapt  provocations,  an() 
that  we  should  alao  (ihtSain  from  aggremion  apd 
from  irritating  language;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  ve  should  always  be  ready  to  repel  aggres- 
sio],  and  to  resent  a  great  national  insult.  Iii  con- 
sonance with  this  feeling  of  the  country,  he  wished 
to  abstain  from  a  waif  |}f  wprds  with  the  French 
government ;  but  to  be  at  every  moment  in  a  state 
of  preparation  against  any  evij  alternative.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  had  ac- 
quired that  dominioi)  over  the  opposite  shores  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  which  it  had  always  been 
the  object  of  Britisli  statesmen  to  prevent.  France 
was  now  possessed  of  all  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
all-powerful  in  Holland  ;  she  was  mistress  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  the  Maese, 
and  of  the  Scheldt.  ^Vith  such  an  immense  in- 
crease of  s^a-cdast  and  of  naval  resources,  our  navy 
alone,  he  ihouglit,  could  not  hie  entirely  depended 
upon  for  the  protection  of  pur  own  long  line  of 
coast  from  the  danger  of  invasiijii.  The  military 
force  of  France  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year  amounted  to  about  428,000  men,  without 
counting  national  guards  and  the  immense  bodies 
of  gendarmerie.  Such  beiqg  the  state  of  military 
prep^ation  amppg  the  F'reuch,  and  fnph  their  in- 
crease4  me^n^  of  attacking  iqur  coast,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  also  to  be  in  a  bigh  military  state  of  pre^ 
paration.  No  nation  could  look  for  the  coptinusnpp 
of  peace,  if  it  did  not  fee)  a  proper  ponfideuce  iq 
it;  fffia  me4|is  of  defeiipe  and  security.  He  stated 
tljp  fcfce  pf  pgul»r  trgpps  nece^ary  tq  be  kept  up 
{(ft  %  en»UMig  ypar  9t  129,PQP  meu-  Tlie  djstrir 
bfitipn  intended  y;^  0P,QPQ  for  Qreat  BriUiin  and 
Ir^d,  ^,pqp  for  the  West  Ipdiii  plantations  and 
otjter  cqipni/eg,  ap.d  thp  ipst  for  the  East  Indies. 
Including  (he  militja  and  yeomanry,  there  would 
be  an  actu^  forpp  ^r  the  defence  pf  thp  United 
Ringdoin  of  SfiOjPQQ  men — a  fprce  which,  he 
thought,  vpuld  npt  tpmpt  any  foreign  nattpn  (o 
attack  ua.  Qpuf^ral  Tsrletop,  and  others  ^ho  bad 
uniformly  yp^  against  the  late  w^,  voted  with 
slacrjty  ^r  the  r^plutiops  pow  propoaed,  consider- 
ing the  increaa.e  of  pur  forces  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  country.  "  However 
(Treat  are  the  horrors  of  war,"  »aid  Tarletop,  "  yet 
tb:  horrors  q(  seeipg  Bonaparte's  fiag  on  the  Tower 
of  London,  pr  his  political  principles  current  in 
this  country,  are  still  more  terrifying  to  me."  She- 
ridan, ifho  waa  falling  away  (rom  th«  Foxite  party, 
not  without  strong  suspipiops  of  interested  motives, 
blazed  fjortb  most  patriotjplly  and  eloquently.  He 
regretted  that  any  member  of  opposition  should 
nuke  allusion  to  the  suppfwed  fitness  or  tmlitneaii 
of  Mr.  Addington  and  bis  colleagues  for  the  high 
offices  in  government  in  which  they  were  noyi 
placed.  It  waa  not  wise  to  hint  to  the  world  that 
we  had  an  incompetent  government ;  he  thought 
there  never  was  a  crisis  in  which  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary for  public  men  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
England  that  they  were  above  all  party  feeling,  all 
party  dittinctiona,  and  superior  to  any  petty  scram- 
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1)1^  for  places,  profit,  or  power-  He  dwelt  upon 
the  case  of  Switzerland  as  a  glaring  proof  of  the 
all-domineering  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Frencii 
goyemment.  A  power  capable  of  such  unpro- 
voked aggression  and  of  such  perfidy  was  a  power 
to  be  strictly  lyatcbed.  If  the  might  of  France  was 
not  greater  now  t|)^  in  June  last,  when  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  her  mischievous  disposition 
certainly  appeare4  much  greater,  and  evidence  had* 
been  at^eumulated  ti)  show  how  she  used  that 
might.  The  ambition  of  the  ruler  o(  France  must 
now  be  principally  directed  against  this  poiintry. 
Prussia  w^a  at  his  beck,  Italy  his  vassal,  Spain  at 
his  nod,  Portugal  at  \)i8  fop^,  Holland  in  bis  grasp, 
and  Turkey  in  his  toils.  What  olgect  then  re- 
mained for  bis  devouring  ambitiop  greater  than  or 
equal  tp  the  cupqupst  or  destruction  of  England? 
"  This  is  the  first  vision  ^hat  breaks  on  the  Frencli 
Consul  through  the  gleam  of  the  morning:  this  is 
bis  last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  may 
address  it,  whether  tp  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to 
the  Goddess  of  Rattles  or  tp  thp  Goddess  of  |lea- 
£on."  Fox  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  apologist  of  France,  but  contended  that 
small  peace  establishments  were  better  for  the  de- 
fenpe  of  tbp  country  than  large  onjss.  He  affirmed 
that  it  was  our  continental  connexions,  and  pot  our 
self-defence,  which  first  introduced  the  idea  of  large 
standing  armiea  into  this  country ;  be  deprecated 
the  expense  to  which  the  proposed  increase  of  our 
forces  must  lead ;  and  be  concluded  with  something 
very  like  a  pqmpliment  to  his  late  host  Bonaparte 
by  saying,  that  for  his  part,  he  saw  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  the  ruler  of  France, 
having  acquired  great  glory  for  himself  in  war, 
should  npw  wish  to  turn  his  attention  tq  peace,  and 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  country.  Wind- 
bam,  with  great  warmth,  declared  his  conviction 
that  from  the  first  day  of  the  Frepch  revolution  to 
the  pre^pnt  tiroe,  Mr.  Fox  ha4  alws  beep  the 
apologist,  and  often  the  eulogist  of  France ;  that 
at  this  very  day  be  loukpd  upon  that  revolution 
^itb  a&ctiop,  and  kept  all  its  enprmities  out  of 
sight.  In  the  end  the  goverpment  lesolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  number 
of  men  for  the  navy  bad  been  previously  fixed  at 
50,000. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  a  bill  for  appointing 
cpmmissiquprs  to  inquire  ipto  frauds  and  abuses  in 
the  several  ueval  departments,  and  for  the  bettor 
conducting  the  business  of  those  departments  in 
future,  having  been  carried  by  the  government 
thrpugh  the  (Commons,  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  when,  on  the  motion  for  the  sepond 
reading,  the  measure  was  supported  by  Lord  Nei- 
spu,  )»'ho  was  no  orator,  and,  through  other  defi- 
ciencies, but  little  qualified  tp  be  a  legislator. 
Hjs  lordship,  in  a  short  speech,  pointed  out  the 
intolerable  diflBcuIties  that  naval  men  encountered 
in  getting  their  prize-money  paid  to  them;  but 
there  were  other  frauds  and  abuses  which  robbed 
the  country  and  injured  the  health  of  the  seamen, 
which  were  very  notorious,  but  of  which  he  took 
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no  notice.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  delicate 
regard  for  the  safety  and  conscience  of  the  em- 
ploy^ of  government,  hoped  that  in  the  bill  there 
would  be  no  departure  from  that  principle  of  law 
by  which  no  man  is  compelled  to  criminate  him- 
self. After  an  amendment  had  been  agreed  to, 
expressly  to  protect  persons  from  the  necessity  of 
criminating  themselves,  the  bill  was  passed.  Navy 
'commissioners  were,  in  consequence,  appointed ; 
but  most  of  the  expensive  and  disgraceful  abuses 
continued  nevertheless,  or  were  subjected  to  but 
slight  and  insufficient  checks.  The  new  function- 
aries owed  their  appointments  to  parliamentary  in- 
terest ;  and,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  per- 
sons who  could  best  command  that  interest  were 
the  worst  qualified  for  the  places.  There  was  less 
deliberate  dishonesty  than  incapacity  or  unfitness : 
the  commissioners  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
rummage  among  biscuit-bags  and  casks  of  salt- 
beef  and  pork :  they  left  these  duties  to  the  under 
functionaries  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  else- 
where, who  too  often  enriched  themselves  by  giving 
the  sailors  bad  provisions,  and  charging  govern- 
ment the  price  of  the  best.  The  way  in  which 
the  contracts  were  managed  seems  to  have  been 
no  mystery  except  to  the  government  itself.  No 
other  business  of  importance  was  transacted  before 
the  Christmas  recess. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government  was  discovered  and 
announced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  rather 
more  suspicion  and  alarm  than  the  nature  of  the 
plot  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  it 
seem  to  have  justified.  It  was  headed  by  Colonel 
Edward  Marcus  Despard,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
once  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  whose  head  had  since  been  turned  by 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  and-some 
of  the  wild  political  societies  at  home.  The  ver- 
tigo was  first  prepared  by  his  disappointment  in 
the  hope  of  that  promotion  in  his  profession  to 
which  he  considered  himself  entitled  by  his  ser- 
vices and  abilities,  and  by  the  refusal  or  delay  of 
government  to  liquidate  some  claims  which  he 
made  upon  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
well  connected  in  that  country.  His  intemperate 
language,  his  close  connexion  with  some  of  the 
clubs,  and  perhaps  some  revelations  made  by  spies 
and  informers,  drew  down  upon  him  tlie  suspicions 
of  a  ministry  which  was  exceedingly  suspicious, 
and  which  was  armed  with  the  formidable  powers 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  In  the  year  1799  or  1800  he  had  been  ar- 
rested on  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  and  bad  lain  for  many  months  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  which,  unhappily,  contained  a  good 
many  more  state  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  had  acquired  among  a  portion  of  the  people 
the  odious  name  of  the  English  Bastille.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  or  as  soon  as  the  Suspension  Act 
was  allowed  to  expire,  he  had  been  enlarged  with- 
out having  undergone  any  trial  or  even  any  public 
examination.    Treatment  like  this  was  calculated 


to  convert  discontent  into  disaffection,  and  a  mania 
for  a  visionary  reform  into  plotting  and  absolute 
treason.  On  the  18th  of  November,  two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
a  magistrate,  issued  a  warrant,  and  a  strong  party 
of  the  London,  Surrey,  and  Kent  patrols  proceeded 


CoLOHKL  Despard. 


to  a  low  public-house  in  Oakley-street,  Lambeth, 
nearly  opposite  the  Asylum,  where  they  found 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty-two  other  individuals, 
mechanics,  day-labourers,  and  common  soldiers, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  English,  but  chiefly  Irish,  who 
were  all  taken  into  custody,  without  making  any 
attempt  at  resistance.  On  the  following  morning 
they  were  all  examined  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates at  Union  Hall,  They  alleged  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  surprised  they  were  met  as  a 
club  for  innocent  recreation.  The  examination 
lasted  eight  hours.  One  of  the  soldiers,  upon 
whose  information  the  warrant  was  issued,  and 
another  man,  were  liberated,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  committed.  In  the  afternoon  Despard, 
very  heavily  ironed,  was  carried  to  the  Home-oflBce, 
where  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers  were  as- 
sembled. After  undergoing  a  long  private  exam- 
ination, during  which  his  unhappy  wife  implored 
in  vain  to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  he  was  carried 
back  to  Neweate  very  strongly  guarded.  It  was 
observed  that  ne  was  handcuffed  as  well  as  ironed, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  irons 
he  walked  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  very  silent  and  composed  in  his  manner. 
He  underwent  a  second  examination  before  the 
privy  council,  and  was  then  fully  committed  to 
Newgate,  expressly  charged  with  conspiring  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  and  with  having 
seduced  some  of  his  majesty's  guards  from  their 
duty.  A  few  days  nfter  this,  fifteen  more  persons 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  different  prison* 
in  the  capital,  all  charged  with  treason  or  misprision 
of  treason. 

A.  D.  1803.  On  the  1th  of  February  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Surrey  Sessions 
House,  Newington,  before  a  special  commission,  of 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
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(Lord  Ellenborough)  was  principal.*  The  case 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Ten- 
terdeu),  and  then  the  attorney-general,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  addressed  the  jury.  He  stated 
that  in  the  preceding  spring,  when  a  detachment 
o(  the  guards  r^umed  from  Chatham,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  overturning  the  government,  and  a 
society  established  for  what  was  termed  the  exten* 
sion  of  liberty,  of  which  society  two  of  the  men  at 
the  bar,  John  Francis  and  John  Wood,  had  been 
very  active  members,  having  fi-equently  attempted 
to  seduce  soldiers  to  join  the  association,  and 
having  administered  unlawfiil  oaths  to  those  who 
yielded ;  that  among  other  soldiers  these  two  men 
had  seduced  two  guardsmen,  named  Blades  and 
Windsor,  giving  Uiem  at  the  time  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  secret  oath  of  the  Liberty  Extension 
Society  in  order  that  they  might  make  proselytes 
in  their  tuni  and  administer  the  oath  to  them ; 
that  Windsor  ioon  after,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
gave  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  a  Mr.  Bow- 
nas,  and  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  oath;  that 
"  this  grentleman  '*  (that  is,  Bownas,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  been  a  regular  spy  for  govern- 
ment) advised  him  (Windsor)  to  wear  the  mask 
and  continue  a  member  of  the  society,  so  thai  he 
might  learn  whether  any  persons  of  consequence 
were  engaged  in  it.  The  attorney-general  then 
produced  and  read  a  copy  of  the  oath,  copies  of 
which  had  been  found  in  die  possession  of  several 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.f  He  commented  on 
different  passages  in  the  oath,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  it  would  bear  only  a  treasonable  con- 
struction. Next,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  about 
the  middle  of  last  summer  the  conspirators  b^an 
to  think  it  dangerous  to  meet  always  at  the  same 
place,  and  therefore  went,  to  avoid  suspicion,  to 
difierent  public-houses  in  Windmill-street,  Oxford- 
street,  St.  Giles's,  Hatton  Garden,  Wbitechapel, 
round  about  the  Tower,  and  over  the  water  in 
Lambeth.  That  at  these  meetings  soldiers  were 
invited  and  treated  with  meat  and  drink;  and 
toasts  were  given  such  as  "  The  Cause  of  Liberty," 
"  Extension  of  Rights,"  "  France  for  our  model." 
That  they  gradually  became  more  audacious,  some 
of  them  proposing  a  day  for  attacking  the  Tower ; 
and  that  the  great  blow  was  to  have  been  struck 
ou  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  it  was 
thought  the  king  would  open  parliament  in  person. { 
Tluit  on  Friday,  the  12th,  Thomas  Broughton,  one 

*  Seijflant  fint  and  Mr.  Carney  were  oouiuel  for  Deapard  t  and 
Mijwu.  J«kyll  and  Hovell  wei«>  at  tiie  request  of  the  other  priaonen, 
aaaigoed  as  their  connsel  by  the  court. 

t  The  oath  was  printed  on  cards,  with  a  preamble  ititing  the  ob- 
Jecti  of  the  secret  godety  Tery  briefly :— "  Const  itntional  independence 
of  Graat  Britain  and  Ireland  I  Kowaliialion  and  extension  of  rights  I 
An  ample  psorisioa  for  the  fiiinilies  of  those  heroes  who  fall  in  the 
euotcstt  A  liberal  rcwnrd  toall  who  exert  themselves  in  thecaase  of 
the  people  !  These  an  the  objects  for  which  we  unite ;  and  we  sweu 
nerer  to  ieparate  notll  we  hsve  obtained  Ihem  V  The  form  of  the 
calk  waa,  *>  In  tli«  awftti  pieaeiKe  of  Almixhty  Ood,  I,  A.  B.,  toIuu- 
larily  declare.  Illat  I  will  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  tu  recover  those 
ri^ti which  the  Supreme  Being  hns  couferred  upon  liis  creatures; 
aad  that  neither  fear,  hope,  nor  reward  shall  prevail  upon  me  to  ili- 
tuIkc  the  secrets  of  the  society,  or  to  give  cvidt^nce  against  a  member 
e(  Ihb  or  any  other  society  of  a  similar  kind.     So  help  me  God  !* ' 

I  Parliament  met  on  the  lath ;  but,  on  account  of  the  preliminary 
basineas  incidental  to  a  utw  House  of  Commons,  his  majesty  did  not 
B  to  deliver  bis  opening  speech  until  the  SSrd. 


of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  members  to  go 
to  the  *  Flying  Horse '  public-house,  at  Newington, 
where  they  would  meet  a  nice  man ;  that  this  nice 
man  proved  to  be  Colonel  Despard ;  that  at  the 
*  Flying  Horse '  consultations  were  held  as  to  the 
best  means  of  seizing  the  Tower  and  intercepting 
the  king ;  that  Broughton,  a  soldier,  suggested  the 
idea  of  shooting  the  king's  horses,  as  the  coach 
must  then  be  stopped,  and  that,  upon  another  of 
the  conspirators  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
they  would  be  cut  down  by  the  life-guards,  Des- 
pard exclaimed — "  If  nobody  eht  will  do  it,  I  my- 
self will !  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  my 
heart  is  callous."  The  attorney-general  then  ad- 
mitted that  government  was  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  people,  but  would  not  interfere 
while  danger  was  at  a  distance.  He  said  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Despard,  all  the  individuals 
implicated  were  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  evidence  produced  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  plot  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd 
kind,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  su£Suient  to 
substantiate  all  the  attorney-general's  charges,  if  it 
had  been  throughout  of  unexceptionable  credibility. 
A  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  Union  Hall,  who  had 
accompanied  the  police  patrols  to  the  arrest, 
stated  that  nothing  was  found  on  the  person  of 
Despard,  and  that  the  three  papers  or  cards  bearing 
the  oath,  &c.  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
in  the  public-house  where  they  were  assembled. 
The  police  oflQcers  had  no  other  papers  to  produce, 
and  could  only  swear  that  the  cards  were  found  on 
the  floor  of  the  room.  Thomas  Windsor,  a  private 
in  the  guards  and  the  original  informer,  swore  that 
he  had  received  some  papers  or  cards  like  those 
produced  from  John  Francis  in  March  last ;  that 
one  object  of  the  members  of  the  society  was  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  del^ates  to  be  sent  into  the 
country ;  that  the  society  was  divided  into  com- 
panies of  ten  men,  commanded  by  another  man 
who  bore  the  title  of  captain ;  that  Francis  and 
another  person  named  Macnamara  assumed  the 
title  of  captain;  that  the  oldest  captain  of  five 
companies  took  the  command  of  those  five  com- 
panies, and  was  called  the  colonel  of  that  sub- 
division ;  that  encouragements  were  given  to  gain 
as  many  converts  or  recruits  as  possible,  and  that 
the  cards  were  to  be  distributed  through  the  country 
for  that  purpose ;  that  on  the  12th  of  November, 
when  he,  Thomas  Windsor,  met  Colonel  Despard 
at  the  *  Flying  Horse '  (which  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  him),  it  was  recommended  to  the 
colonel  to  have  a  regular  organization  in  London, 
to  which  the  colonel  objected,  because  London  lay 
under  the  eye  of  government,  but  in  the  country 
a  regular  organization  was  necessary,  and  he  be- 
lieved already  general,  particularly  at  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  adding 
that  now  was  the  moment  for  action ;  that  after  these 
words  Colonel  Despard  said  that  the  attack  must 
be  made  upon  the  parliament-house ;  that  the  king 
must  be  put  to  death ;  that  he  had  weighed  this 
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matter  well  »pd  that  hig  heart  wus  callqus ;  th^t  after 
the  destnictiqn  of  the  king  it  was  jprpposed  that  the 
departure  of  th«  niail-Qp^chea  should  be  gtopped,  as 
» lignal  to  the  people  jp  (be  country  that  the  revo- 
lution had  t^eq  place  in  town.  That  he  hjid 
spother  meeting  with  Colppel  Despar4«  wlien  he 
(Wipdsor)  wa»  secoippftpied  by  Herop,  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  and  another  per^op ;  thaf  at  this 
'  second  meeting  Despard  said,  "  We  have  beep  de- 
ceived W  to  the  ppmber  sf  arms  in  the  B»nk ; 
there  »re  op)y  600  stjipd  there,  ftPd  they  h«ye 
t«ken  the  hammer*  out  to  render  them  useless,  $p 
that  Uiey  must  be  apprised  of  our  inteption  ;"  that 
Despard  ^Isp  said  to  him  in  »  more  private  man- 
ner, "  Windsor,  the  kipg  must  be  put  tp  death  the 
day  he  goes  to  the  House,  apd  then  the  pieople  v)U 
be  itt  liberty  "—adding  that  if  no  one  else  would 
do  it,  he  would ;  and  that  it  was  debated  whether  it 
would  pot  bp  a  gpgd  w^y  to  fire  the  great  gun  in 
the  park  at  his  Majesty's  coach.  Bownas,  to  whom 
this  Wipdsor  had  ^rst  made  his  disclosures,  could 
only  prove  (he  copy  of  the  objects  ^nd  the  oath  of 
the  society  as  girep  tP  hiP)  by  the  paid  Windsor- 
Blades,  a'priv^e  ip  th{e  guards,  depose^  that  bis 
fellow-soldier  Johp  Wofldi  PPW  PPfi  pf  the  prisqp- 
prs  at  the  bar,  had  told  biro  pf  the  ppjon  pf  teyeral 
gentlemen  who  h^  4etermippd  tp  fojip  »n  ipde- 
pendeqt  constitution  at  tbe  risk  pf  their  lives,  &c. ; 
that  the  executive  government  hs4  apppinted 
Francis  to  be  colonel  pf  the  first  regiment  of  na- 
tional guards  ;  that  MscpNuara  called  upon  Fran- 
cis to  point  out  three  cpjopets  ^d  one  »rlillery- 
ofiicer,  and  th^t  Francis  pointed  out  him  (the  wit- 
ness) as  a  proper  man  tp  be  #  colonel ;  th^  at  a 
meeting,  whpreip  it  was  arranged  that  the  promo- 
tion should  be  settleil  ()nd  the  commissions  deli- 
yered  previous  to  tjie  %tispV  PR  the  kipg>  Pepdril, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  excl^med,  that  if  it  had 
pot  been  fpr  fpur  or  five  cowards  thp  thing  wpuld 
have  been  done  before  that  day— th^t  he  himself 
copld  bring  lOQO  mpt)  iptp  the  field — that  pov,  if 
any  p)ap  snowed  symptoms  of  CQ;»'ard)ce,  hf  wopld 
blow  out  his  brsips- th»t.  if  anybody  dwed  to  be- 
tray the  secret,  th^  map  should  havp  a  dagger  in 
his  bcart.  Blades  furthsr  deposed  to  meeting  l»ifh 
Cplonel  Despard  ot  the  '  Oijkley  Arms'  ip  Lambeth, 
where  he  beard  much  conversation  abput  att4cking 
the  king,  a|  alsp  the  parliament-bpusc,  and  of  then 
iiling  a\yay  for  the  Tower.  The  character  pf  this 
witness  did  not  psss  ^ell  through  the  ordeal  of 
cross-examipatipn ;  an4  bfi  admitted  himself  that 
he  had  been  three  timps  tried  by  court-mBiti^l  for 
flcsertion,  and  th»t  be  had  been  accused  pf  thefl 
besides.  Several  ptber  privates  in  the  guards,  ap- 
parently pf  better  character  than  Blades,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  societies  for  over- 
turning the  Kpyerpmept,  which,  under  the  pame  of 
"  Free  and  Easy,"  met  at  different  public-houses  ;* 
but  only  ope  of  them  directly  implicated  Despard. 

•  Long  b«fon  thi*  Ume,  and  down  to  th«  pmrat  dujr,  Uio  com- 
npqcft  s^iM  in  LooAoa  for  tb*  coaviTial  mMUiig*  of  ouclianlai  Mid 
utner  working  people,  way  and  if  no  other  tbao  "Free  and  Easy*" 
Mad  polittea  aal  lian  beradlMiliaed  ai  aonie  of  theae  elaba  o^  hirat- 
iB|>;  lwtl{if  "Free and £i>i«»''iMiili*(  war* nvrmnpoUtioal clntM. 
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This  ope  swpre  that  the  oath  ot  secrecy  was  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  Colonel  Oespard  himssif ;  that 
at  one  time  there  had  been  an  assamblue  peas  the 
Tower,  but  that  the  plotters  were  immediately  dis- 
persed by  prders  from  Colonel  Despard;  and  that 
at  another  Pteeting  the  soidiars  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy bad  drawn  their  bt^oaeta  and  had  said 
that  t|)ey  were  ready  to  die  in  the  good  cause. 
Ope  John  Emblip,  a  joumeymsp  watchmaker, 
deposed  tbat  he  had  been  introduced  imo  the  sP- 
ciety  by  ope  J^ander;  tbat  he  bad  disapproved 
of  the  plans,  but  bad  pevertbeleu  neither  revealed 
(he  pint  nor  brokep  with  the  conspiniters ;  that 
he  had  beep  with  Blades  at  the  '  I' lying  Horse,' 
pnd  h^d  there  met  Colonel  Oespard,  who  informed 
him  that  a  spirited  efibrt  would  be  made  to  reco- 
yef  that  liberty  which  the  people  had  lost,  that  a 
very  copsiderable  force  was  ready  to  come  forward, 
particularly  in  »11  the  great  towns,  and  tbat  he 
(Dfsp^rd)  had  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
two  years ;  and  further,  that  Colonel  Despard  bad 
said,  "  I  have  travelled  twenty  miles  to-day,  and 
wherever  I  have  beep  the  people  are  ripe  and 
oitxipps  &r  the  attack."  This  witness  also  deposed 
(p  the  p)ap  for  shooting  the  king's  horses,  as  also 
Ip  cpnrers^tipns  about  Seizing  the  Bank  and  the 
Tpiyer ;  apd  be  swore  tbat  Brotighton,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  ha4  tpld  him  tbat  it  vas  resolved  to  load 
the  great  gun  in  the  Park  with  four  balls  or  with 
chain-shpt,  and  fire  nt  the  king's  coach  as  be  re- 
turned from  the  House,  saying,  be  wopM    be 

d :^  if  that  voujd  not  send  him  to  Hell.    Such 

was  the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Seijeant  Best 
pleaded  for  Despard,  that  it  wa«  not  alone  by 
Tfords  spokep  that  a  person  could  be  convicted  of 
high  treason;  th«t  ^prds  did  not  constitute  aa 
overt  act|  and  were  always  liaUe  to  serious  misin- 
terpretatipps.  He  allowed  (hat  the  colonel  had 
}ttep(le4  Pne  Pr  tWP  of  the  meetings,  but  urged 
that  it  bad  not  been  proved  that  be  knew  those 
meetingi  were  of  a  treasonable  nature,  or  that  he 
b^  attended  them  with  treasonable  intentions.  Ha 
denipU  that  the  printed  card  or  paper  containing 
the  .oath  pf  secrecy,  and  found  upon  the  floor  of  the 
t^p-room  (vbere  it  might  have  been  placed  by  an 
iufprmcr  pr  by  the  police),  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence agaipst  Despard ;  and  he  reminded  the  jury 
that  there  was  no  testimony  to  show  tbat  the  pri- 
soner was,  ip  any  shape,  connected  with  those 
printed  Cfrds  vrhicb  bad  been  distributed,  except 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  was  acknojr- 
ledged  tp  be  bn|j  of  t|(e  pjpst  infmmt  Vfteh  living. 
This  case,  he  said,  was  totally  unlike  any  which 
bad  beep  decided  since  ibe  revolution  of  1688 ; 
and,  being  in  itself  a  most  improbable  one,  it  the 
more  required  cogent  and  most  decisive  evidence 
from  the  lips  pf  credible  witnesses.  lie  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  tbe  lowest 
description,  in  a  common  tap-room,  with  np  arms 
but  their  tobacco-pipes,  without  mind  or  intelli- 
geuce,  with  only  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
their  exchequer,  without  a  pike,  pistol,  ot  rpsty 
musket,  sitting  to  deliberate  how  to  seize  the 
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IWer,  which  was  defended  by  t  whole  brigade  ot 
gaenb,  to  seize  the  King  in  the  midst  of  his  life- 
gaards  and  his  thronging  and  faithful  subjects,  and 
to  revolutionize  a  great  state.  He  argued  that  Co- 
lonel Despard,  a  gentleman,  a  veteran  officer^ 
conld  ^t  haTe  embuked  with  such  men  in  such 
wild  schemes,  unless  he  had  been  bereft  of  his 
reason.  He  dwelt  upon  the  former  high  character 
and  the  paat  senrioea  of  the  colonel,  who,  in  a  joint 
command  with  Lord  Nelaon,  had  once  presorted 
a  v«loia>l«  ocAony  from  the  enemy.  He  (wald 
not  overiook  a  Itct  so  notorieas  as  the  coloncra 
hmg  cotifinethent  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  prSlon* 
il  was  known,  he  said,  that  tha  boloiiel  hfld  been 
luspeeted  by  government ;  but,  though  he  had  long 
beai  confinedi  there  was  never  found  sufficient  evi- 
denee  against  him  to  go  before  a  grand  Jury.  The 
first  witfleaa  called  for  the  defence  was  the  gallant 
Ndsoil,  whO)  in  enbrgetic  language^  bbt*  hunoarable 
lestimotiy  to  the  character  of  Des|)ard :  they  had 
been,  h«  feaM,  on  the  Spanish  Maitl  together  in  1 119 ) 
they  liad  been  together  in  the  enemy's  trenches, 
they  bad  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  assuredly,  he  was 
then  a  loyal  man  and  a  brave  officer.*  General 
Sir  Aluied  Clarke  and  Sir  ^.  ^epetlti  declared 
that  they  had  illWayi  cohsidered  his  loyalty  As  itn- 
dottlited  Hi  his  brttety,  attd  that  he  had  returhed 
from  tervibe  %it&  the  highest  testimoniaU  to  his 
charactef.  Mr.  Oufney  etideavoured  to  Invalidate 
the  teatiltttiiit  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
partictfUrly  bj  eXpdaing  the  infamous  characleri 
of  the  two  sOldieis  Windsor  and  Blades,  and  IhO 
discrepttCieS  in  their  stories.  Despard  deeUiled 
saying  <uythit^  in  his  o^  behalf.  The  solicitot- 
generai,  Mt.  "nuiinta  Manneti  Button,  replied  on 
'JbtpiUt  df  ite  crowh ;  Lord  Blletiborough  summed 
up  IhJ!  eVidfence ;  the  Jury,  ailer  half  an  hour's 
dditterttton;  tMumed  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  but  re- 
coihiftetriied  the  prisoner  to  Mercy. 

Two  dajre  afkt,  on  the  9th  of  Jrebruary,  twelve  of 
the  other  WiMWfa  «ei«  brought  io  the  stime  bar. 
He  evkleflee  btt>i%ht  forward  was  nearly  the  same 
uaHlHak  protjfediiig  trial.  The  trifU  lasted  all  day^ 
sod  all  nig^t,  aiid  it  was  past  six  o'clock  on  the 
monHAt  bf  the  ibth  ere  Lord  Ellenborough  finislied 
suMttti^  lip.  The  jnry  then  retired,  and  at  twenty- 
five  iliintlin  before  eight  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  gOllty  HgaliMt  John  Wood,  Thomas  Rroughton, 
John  PrttHH*,  William  Lander,  John  Macnamara, 
and  four  othhrfl  of  the  prisouet^i  but  recommended 
three  nf  tiMth  to  mercy.  Those  who  were  acquit- 
ted were  thte  withdrawn,  and  Despard  was  placed 
at  the  bur  ill  fhttt  of  the  Kibahtnig  prisoners,  to 

*  to  AvtA,  vm.  iieiioa,  «b'a  )ti^  Jut  bem  Uade  poitcaptain,  was 
■eM  MtucVMfyilMUiBlia*  the  river  of  th«  iBaia  niSia  which 
Soa*  teat  l»k».  Hknuiia  \a  >be  AMootlc,  beiu  uitetid  by  a  few 

■   ■     ■■•  •  •  I  Mil  am  Hil&ring, 


mihii  amIktVOiot  April, «  unall  ttland  on  which  there  wai  a  fort 
that  iiii«iM«lt»i  Ui^  bA  of  te  ritar,  coS  wnM  •«  an  outvcrk  to 
AsW«*-  TUt*>«t  Kel*aBna9|T>4"tob<^rd."  Patttng  himself  at 
b  boa  af  a  ww  uulora,  ha  Jcaped  npon  the  beach,  Dri)ianl,  then 
I  aal>Sr  •*-*' — "  Mb,  ^Daatly  tawaHai  hia,  aiM,  together,  they 
tfamcdthabaitoT.  Tvodayaaftemrarda  tiletwatienMacaaainaiahl 
if  Hill  iMtlr  of  8aa  Joau,  which  they  c(nnpilled«>  inneDAfar  on  the 


MftaraMU-    Wulmi  waa »mii»iin  il  to  coaM  tht»  aa  aaa  »f  Uia 
— ^  latiMq*  exMUtina  in  which  he  had  ever  l>ceu  eniaged.    Of 


receive  sentence  with  them.  This  last  hUttible 
office  was  performed  in  his  very  strongest  manner, 
by  that  loid  chief  justioe  whose  severity,  soletnnity, 
and  awfulness  are  so  familiar  to  many  who  art 
now  living,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  after-ages.  Lord  Ellenborough  told  Des- 
pard that  he  must  intreat  him,  by  those  hopes  of 
mercy  which  ieere  closed  against  fuM  in  this  HmHi, 
to  silbdue  that  callous  insensibility  of  heaft  of  which 
he  had  boasted.  Althdugh  the  evidence  had  shoilni 
that  the  guardsmen  returned  from  OhathaM  had 
conceived  a  mad  plot  several  months  before  Des- 
pard had  any  communication  with  them,  his  Ibrd- 
ship  described  all  the  condemned  meil  M  "sad 
victims  of  his  seduction  and  example."  He  told 
them^  as  he  had  told  the  colonel,  that  they  had  iio 
chance  of  iherey  in  this  world.  Romilly  and  dther 
good  men  were  at  Work  before  this  timii  to  devisfe 
means  for  oleanting  tha  statute-book  fVom  the  horrid 
blots  which  disgraced  it  in  a  civilised  age,  but  ik 
yet  slight  progress  had  befen  made,  and  etJtiM- 
quently  the  sentenee  pasted  uptm  the  unhappy 
men  involved  all  the  abominatiie  particUlailtfea 
about  hurdlesi  hanging  bt  thb  nebk,  htit  not  till 
dead,  ripping  out  bf  bowels  ilnd  burning  them  be- 
fore the  faces  of  the  living  toifereit,  and  cutting 
off  of  heads  and  quartering  of  bodies. 

Notwithstanding  the  reeommehdatim  of  thft 
jury,  the  appeals  bf  his  wife,  and  bther  opplicMtionb, 
the  king  in  council  judged  it  tiot  wltisable  to  el- 
tend  the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  Despard.  This 
sovereign  had  always  a  great  fhidi  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  gibbet  as  example;  warhingj  and  preventive ; 
and  it  happened  unfortunately  that  just  at  this 
moment  the  colonel's  countrymeH  ^ere  again  in  a 
very  turbulent  state : — the  dissenterh  of  the  north 
of  IreUnd  were  plotting  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Ruisel,  who,  like  Despard,  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  had  setved  with  much  distinetibu  • 
the  Catholie  peasantry  in  the  south  had  very  re- 
cently been  in  open  insurrection,  to  Ax  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  potatoes  and  tb  expel  the  strangers 
who  hftd  settled  among  them  )  and  ever  since  the 
nmiouf  of  the  exceeding  great  probabiUty  of  thb 
renewal  of  the  war  with  FrantA,  much  activity  and 
Roing  and  coming  to  and  fhmi  the  Continent  had 
Been  observed  among  the  old  cluhi'men  In  Dublin. 
Thus  much  was  publicly  or  ptetty  generally  known 
at  the  tinte  when  Despard  was  tying  tinder  his 
awfol  sentence;  and;  possibly,  nttch  morfc  than 
this  was  known  to  the  government,  for,  nolwith- 
stAnding  the  boasted  secree^  of  Emmett,  the 
esAay  at  revolution,  which  was  made  in  the  month 
of  July,  must  have  thrown  some  dark  shadows 
Wore  it  On  the  aist  of  February,  Colonel  Des- 
pard) Macnamalvi  an  Irishman^  add  a  carpenter 
by  trade ;  Johti  Wood,  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Derby- 
shire; John  Francis;  a  soldier  and  shoemaker, 
bom  in  Shropshire  {  Broughton,  a  carpenter,  born 
in  London  i  Ghrahahi)  a  slater,  bom  in  London  ; 
and  Wratten,  a  shoemaker,  whose  plaefe  of  birth 
waa  not  known,  were  brought  out  to  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  top  of  Horsembnger  Lane  gaol,  in 
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the  presence  of  innumerable  spectators.    Though 
disgracefully  retained  in  the  statute-book,  the  most 
revolting  parts  of  the  sentence  were  now  never  ex- 
ecuted :  they  were  hanged  altogether  by  the  neck 
until  they  were  dead,  and  then  their  heads  were 
severally  cut  off  and  held  up  by  the  executioner, 
with  a  "This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward 
Marcus  Despard," — "  This  is  the  head  of  another 
traitor,"  &c.    The  colonel  mounted  the  sca£R)ld 
with  a  grim  smile,  and  met  death  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  saying  to  the  people,  that,  after  having 
served  his  country  faithfully,  honourably,  and,  he 
trusted,  usefiilly,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  he 
was  brought  to  suffer  upon  a  scaffold  for  a  crime 
which  he  was  no  more  guilty  of  than  was  any  man 
in  the  crowd  then  looking  at  him ;  and  solemnly 
declaring  not  only  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  knew  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  only  sought  his  life  because  he  was  a  friend  to 
truth,  to  liberty,  to  justice,  and  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.      He  added   some   rhapsodical  words 
about  the  final  triumph  of  liberty,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity over  falsehood,  despotism,  delusion,  and 
over  everything  else  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race — words  which  were  taken  by  some  as 
proofis  both  of  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had 
been  studying   his    politics,  and  of  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  he  was  likely  to  have  gone  in 
order  to  work  out  his  enthusiastic  theory,   and 
change  the  whole  order  of  society  as  well  as  of 
government.     Some  of  the  populace  cheered  his 
last  words ;  a  far  greater  number  uttered  a  dismal, 
reproachful  groan  as   the  hangman  held  up  the 
grey-haired,  blood-streaming  head  of  the  veteran. 
On  the  8th  of  March  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  both  Houses  of  parliament  was  received 
by  the  country,  and  by  all  Europe,  as  the  signal  of 
the  close  approach  of  war.     It  stated  that,  as  very 
considerable  military  preparations  were  carrying 
on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  his  ma- 
jesty had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
measures  of   precaution  for  the   security  of  his 
dominions;  tlmt  discussions  of  great  importance 
were  carrying  on  between  his  majesty   and  the 
French  government,  the  result  of  which  was  un- 
certain; and  that  he  relied  with  confidence  on 
parliament,  to  enable  him  to  take  such  measures 
as  circumstances  might  require,  for  supporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  interests  of 
his  people.     In  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  Ix>rds  on  the  proposed  address  in  answer  to 
this  message,  Lord  Hobart  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire),  secretary  for  the  colonies,  said 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  ministers  still  to  be 
able  to  prolong  peace.     Earl   Spencer,  who  had 
been  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  the  late  Pitt 
administration,  said  that  he  had  ever  been  a  friend 
to  vigorous  measures;  that  he  rejoiced  to  find 
ministers  were  at  length  sensible  they  had  gone 
the  full  lengths  of  concession  and  negotiation,  and 
were  now  determined  to  act  a  manly  part;  that 
there  was  no  other  chance  of  saving  this  country 
but  by  showing  the  First  Consul  that  we  were  not 


afraid  of  meeting  France  even  though  single- 
handed,  and  that,  rather  than  suffer  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  national  honour  to  be  tarnished,  we 
were  ready  to  recommence  hostilities.  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  whose  tone  had  never  once  changed  since  the 
signing  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  sound 
political  wisdom  shown  by  the  present  ministry ; 
that  they  had  at  last  seen  the  consequeuces  of  a 
sjrstem  of  concession  and  meanness ;  that  he  now 
hoped  they  would  act  with  due  energy  and  perse- 
verance ;  that  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  had  proved  the  renewal  of  the  war  to  be 
inevitable.  The  Earl  of  Moira  spoke  in  the  same 
sense,  with  still  more  warmth :  for  his  part,  he 
wished  ministers  would  speak  out  at  once,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  offending  the  First  Ck)nsul  of  France : 
he  had  no  notion  of  talking  any  longer  in  the  com- 
plimentary style  with  this  new  Hannibal,  who  had 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition  a  deadly  and 
eternal  enmity  to  England  :  we  must,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  immortal  poet, 

"  Be  tUniiic  m  (ke  llmr,  be  flte  » iili  lire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  Uia  bnw 
Of  bragniiig  honvr  t" 

The  address  was  carried  in  the  Lords  nem.  con. 
In  the  Commons  Addington  faintly  repeated  the 
hope  that  the  continuance  of  peace  might  yet  be 
found  possible,  asserting  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  preparations  which  he  now  recommended 
was  for  precaution  and  internal  security,  and  not 
directed  to  offensive  operations.  Fox  could  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  complaiued  of 
the  House  being  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  particular  circumstances  which  rendered  war- 
like preparations  necessary.  If,  through  negligence, 
rashness,  or  some  ill-concerted  plans,  they  should 
involve  the  country  in  a  new  war,  he  would  pro- 
nounce the  present  administration  to  be  the  most 
fatal  and  destructive  that  had  ever  directed  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain !  Windham  thought  that 
Fox  considered  too  exdusivelv  the  evils  of  war, 
and  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  the  evils  of  a 
bad  peace :  but  he  too  complained  of  the  silence 
of  ministers  as  to  the  real  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment with  France,  not  sufficiently  reflecting 
that,  as  negotiations  were  not  yet  absolutely 
broken  off,  this  silence  was  necessary  and  diplo- 
matically essential.  Sheridan  again  emitted  flames 
of  patriotism.  The  First  Consul  of  France  had 
modestly  proclaimed  to  the  vassal  thrones  of 
Europe,  that  England  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tend single-handed  with  France ;  but  he  (Sheridan) 
would  hope  that  such  an  opinion  would  never  be 
re-echoed  in  that  House.  He  trusted  that,  if  war 
was  unavoidable,  there  were  still  left  spirit  enough 
in  British  hearts,  and  resources  enough  in  British 
wealth,  commerce,  and  enterprise,  not  only  to  de- 
fend the  existence  of  the  country,  but  to  avenge  the 
slightest  insult  to  its  honour.  Here  too  the  address 
was  voted  unanimously. 

The  very  day  after  this  debate  (on  the  lOth  of 
March)  another  message  was  delivered,  expressing 
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bis  majesty's  intention  of  embodying  and  calling 
obt  the  militia.  On  the  11th,  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
•apply,  ministers  proposed  to  add  10,000  seamen 
to  the  50,000  already  voted.  In  the  debates  on 
this  subject  no  small  blame  was  thrown  upon  the 
Addington  administration  for  having  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  peace,  and  several  declarations  were 
'  made  that  the  existing  administration  was  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  carrpng  on  of  a  vigor- 
ous war.  The  caustic  Francis  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  severe  critics,  deploring  that  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present  all  the  eminent  abilities  of 
the  country  were  excluded  from  its  councils  and 
government.  Mr.  Dent  thought  that,  instead  of 
10,000,  25,000  additional  men  should  be  voted  for 
the  navy.  Fox,  still  complaining  of  that  want  of  pre- 
cise information  which  ministers  at  that  moment 
could  not  give  without  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  ne- 
gotiation, expressed  his  strong  approbation  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  "  and  principally  because  it 
fireed  us  from  those  detestable  and  abominable 
principles  upon  which  the  late  war  had  been  con- 
ducted." "  He  hoped  that  we  should  never  again 
hear  of  wars  begun  for  the  pretence  of  the  protec- 
tion of  religion  and  social  order — he  trusted  that 
such  hypocrisy  was  for  ever  destroyed,  and  that  no 
ministry  would  again  attempt  to  impose  upon  a 
generous  people  by  such  false  pretexts."  He  re- 
commended ministers  to  continue  their  endeavours 
at  reconciliation  with  Bonaparte  so  long  as  was 
consistent  with  honour,  and  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  would  not  vote  against  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  navy.  The  motion  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  The  voice  of  Pitt  had  not  been 
heard.  The  great  man  continued  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  House,  or  to  attend  rarely.  This 
gave  his  old  political  friends  the  more  graceful 
opportunity  of  praising  him  in  his  absence,  and 
of  contrasting  his  ability  with  the  mediocrity  of 
Addingt<Hi,  whose  ministerial  days  were  already 
numb^ed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Addington 
had  grown  fond  of  place  and  power,  that  his  bland 
and  submissive  manners  had  captivated  the  court ; 
and  it  appears  quite  certain,  firom  the  course  taken 
by  the  Pittites,  that  Addington  was  by  no  means 
desurons  of  vacating  his  seat  for  Chatham's  son, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have  put  him  in  it  jiro 
■i  tempore,  as  persons  put  seat-keepers  in  a  crowded 
theatre  to  secure  their  places  till  their  return.  It 
was  noticed  by  Wilberforce,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  Pitt  was  "  not  very  friendly  to  Ad- 
dington just  now."  In  the  month  of  April  it  was 
currently  reported  that  there  was  a  negotiation 
going  on  between  Addington  on  one  side,  and  Pitt 
and  his  relative  Lord  Grenville  on  the  other,  but 
'  that,  as  Addington,  strong  in  court  favour,  pre- 
tended to  retain  his  supreme  post,  and  the  king 
declined  telling  Pitt  that  his  services  were  con- 
sidered essential,  it  was  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
conclusion.  The  pride  of  Pitt  must  ever  have  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  serving  under  a  personage  so 
very  inferior,  in  other  particulars  besides  birth  and 
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connexion,  as  the  son  of  his  father's  physician.  |t 
was  the  nature  of  the  man  not  to  serve  under  any 
one — it  was  his  misfortune  to  exact  from  those  who 
served  under  him  an  entire  submission  to  his  own 
views.  His  friend  Wilberforce,  writing  on  the  16th 
of  April,  says,  "  There  certainly  has  bwn  a  negotia- 
tion with  Pitt,  in  which  his  return  to  power,  and  that 
of  some  others  of  his  ministry,  has  been  in  ques- 
tion;" and  a  few  days  later  he  notes  a  visit  paid 
to  him  by  Lord  Bathurst,  to  talk  "  about  the  ne- 
gotiation between  Pitt  and  Addington."  A  littie 
later  Pitt,  in  a  tUe-a-Me,  gave  him  the  complete 
history  of  the  lale  negotiation  with  Addington, 
convincing  him  that  he  (Pitt)  bad  acted  upon  high 
and  most  honourable  principles. 

Some  interesting  debates  took  place  on  the  pro- 
fligacy and  pruneness  to  bribery,  debauchery,  and 
riot  of  the  electors  of  Nottingham,  a  constituency 
which  in  all  times  has  gained  a  pre-eminence  of 
dishonour.  For  the  present  they  ended  in  nothing ; 
but  soon  after  the  Easter  holidays  a  bill  was  una- 
nimously carried,  which  was  intended  to  put  down 
that  part  of  the  abuses  which  consisted  in  rioting, 
by  allowing  the  magistrates  of  the  county  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  said  town.  Other  warm 
discussions  ensued  on  the  relative  excellencies  or 
defects  of  the  militia  as  a  proper  defensive  force  ; 
but  they  terminated  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  which 
continued  the  militia  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  but  which  in  Ireland  substi- 
tuted the  giving  of  bounties  for  the  system  of  ballot, 
which  had  been  found  to  work  badly  in  that 
country. 

The  languid  attention  of  very  thin  Houses  (for 
men  could  think  now  earnestly  only  of  the  grand 
question  of  peace  or  war)  was  occupied  until  the 
Easter  recess  by  the  Clergy  Residence  bill,  the 
Coroners'  bill,  debates  on  the  Pancras  workhouse, 
&c.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament.  Lord  Pelham  com- 
municated to  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
Commons,  another  message  from  his  majesty,  inti- 
mating that  orders  had  been  given  to  Liord  Whit- 
worth,  our  ambassador,  to  quit  Paris  immediately, 
unless  he  found  a  certainty  of  bringing  the  pending 
negotiations  to  a  close  against  a  certain  period,  and 
that  General  Andr^ossi,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  applied  for  a  passport  to  be  ready  to  quit 
London  as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  of  Lord 
Whitworth  having  quitted  Paris.  Ministers  said 
that  there  were  now  grounds  for  believing  that 
Lord  Whitworth  was  on  his  journey  home,  and 
might  soon  be  expected ;  and  that  therefore  an  ad- 
journment would  be  advisable  for  two  or  three 
days.  Both  Houses  adjourned  till  the  Monday 
foUowing.  But  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  May, 
and  after  another  adjournment,  preceded  by  a  flou- 
rishing account  of  the  financial  state  of  the  country, 
that  ail  doubt  and  uncertainty  were  terminated  by 
another  royal  message  which  announced  the  recall 
of  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  departure  of  Andr«!ossi. 
In  order  to  give  time  for  producing  the  necessary 
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papers,  the  coniideration  of  the  king's  metsage 
was  poatponed  for  two  days.  But  on  the  llth, 
the  day  afler  the  message  was  delivered,  an  Order 
of  Council  was  published  directing  that  reprisals 
be  granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects 
of  the  French  republic ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  an  embargo  on  all  ships  in  the  British 
ports  belonging  either  to  the  French  and  Batavian 
republics,  or  to  any  countries  occupied  by  French 
arms.  Qn  the  18th  copies  of  the  requisite  papers 
—of  the  letters,  memorials,  and  other  state  papers 
formirig  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  since  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens — were  laid  before  both  Houses. 
On- the  same  day  the  subjects  of  complaint  against 
France  were  stated  at  length  in  a  royal  declaration 
or  manifesto.  This  paper  began  with  contrasting 
the  liberal  and  friendly  conduct  displayed  towards 
the  subjects  of  France,  in  respect  to  matters  of  law 
and  commerce,  with  the  sererity  and  injustice  prac- 
tised towards  the  subjects  of  England.  It  laid  a 
proper  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  the  French 
government  having  sent  persons  to  reside  in  the 
British  and  Irish  seaports,  in  the  character  of 
consuls,  when  no  commercial  treaty  existed,  and 
whose  conduct  gave  reason  to  suspect  purposes  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.  It  exposed  the  encroach- 
ing and  grasping  spirit  of  the  French  government, 
as  displayed  to  the  world  since  the  peace  by  their 
keeping  a  French  army  in  Holland,  by  their  vio- 
lating the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  by 
their  annexing  to  France  Piedmont,  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Next  it  noticed 
the  novel  principle  advanced  by  Bonaparte,  that 
Oreat  Britain  had  no  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  Continent,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  France  in  any  one  point  which  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens ;  and  the  declaration  adduced  arguments 
to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  this  new  French 
principle  with  the  spirit  of  treaties  in  .general  and 
the.  national  law  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  the 
non-evacuation  of  Malta,  which  the  First  Consul 
set  forward  as  the  one  great  cause  of  the  rupture, 
it  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  seising  the  property  and 
destroying  the  consideration  and  the  independence 
of  the  Knights,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  non- 
execution  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
which  stipulated  the  said  evacuation  of  Malta  by 
the  British ;  and  here  it  was  added  (with  reference 
to  that  noisy  report  of  Sebastiani  which  Bonaparte 
had  published  in  his  '  Moniteur '),  that  the  French 
government  had  given  public  indications  of  a  de- 
sign to  violate  those  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
stipulated  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that 
this  alone  would  justify  our  retaining  possession  of 
Malta,  unless  other  securities  against  his  ambitious 
projects  were  given  by  the  First  Consul,  who  had 
refused  to  give  anything  of  the  sort.  The  indig- 
nities which  had  been  offered  to  the  British  govern- 
ment and  nation  mi*  then  leoapitdated,  and  par* 


ticular  emphasis  was  given  to  the  words  which 
Bonaparte  had  used  in  a  public  address  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  "  that  Great  Britain  singly  can- 
not contend  with  the  power  of  France  ;"  an  asser- 
tion regarded  as  an  insult  and  defiance,  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  events  of  many  wars.  The  royal 
paper  concluded  with  declaring,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  changes  and  encroachments  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  peace,  his  majesty  was  ready 
to  concur  even  now  in  an  arrangement  by  which 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  him  for  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  his  crown  and  people,  together 
with  a  security  against  further  encroachment*  on  the 
part  of  France. 

We  reserve  the  account  of  the  diplomatising, 
and  of  the  strange  concluding  scenes  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth's  embassy,  for  another  page.  Here  we  need 
only  mention  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  almost  universal  enthu- 
siasm :  the  news  was  welcomed  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don with  hats  in  the  air,  with  three  cheers,  and 
with  right-down  Engli^  huszas.  Men  felt  that 
the  experiment  of  a  peace  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed;  that  an  armed  truce  would  be  nearly  as 
expensive  as  an  active  war,  without  the  excitement 
and  glory  of  warfare;  that  such  a  truce  would 
enable  Bonaparte  to  crush  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  to  establish  his  dominion  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  build,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continent,  in  trebly  fortified  and  in- 
accessible ports,  a  fleet  which  in  the  courae  of  a 
few  years  might  dispute  with  us  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  City  corporations,  with  other  bodies 
corporate  and  incorporate,  cooled  afterwards ;  but 
at  the  moment  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  bailed 
with  more  joy  than  had  been  witnessed  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace. 

This  important  subject  was  not  fully  taken  into 
consideration  until  Monday  the  23rd  of  May,  when 
all  the  avenues  to  the  houses  of  parliament  were 
crowded  at  a  very  early  hour.*  In  each  House  an 
address  was  moved,  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of 
the  king's  message  and  declaration.  Some  few 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  justice  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  commencing  hostilities  without  some 
further  attempt  at  negotiation ;  but  in  both  Houses 
the  doubters  were  lef^  in  a  most  feeble  minority. 
An  amendment  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  King,  for  expunging  those  expressions  which 
so  warmly  attributed  to  France  the  guilt  of  break- 
ing the  treaty,  was  rejected  by  142  against  10 ;  and 
in  the  Commons  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Grey,  to  assure  his  majesty  of  the  support  of  the 

*  On  111*  pnendiiif  night  iha  FoxiMt  hnd  hkld  a  nxaUiu  to  ditcnv 
their  plans  of  oppoaitiatt.  Fox,  U  is  said,  spoke  mt  this  pnvate  meet, 
ing  wldi  itett  moderation,  expressing  his  anxlatr  fct  the  praaervanon 
of  peaoe,  bat  adiuowledglni  the  dimculUes  of  the  coa|unelure.  Hs 
had  to  sabmil  to  the  folly  of  some  of  hto  associates.  Sheridan  was  ao 
drunk  that  at  Srst  he  oould  not  snealt  tnteUigibljr ;  bat  lie  aDerwarda 
beeame  more  atticutale,  and  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  thrawiu  the 
"  Do<:tor"~u  Addhigton  was  called  tnm  the  pml^ion  of  his  lather 
—Into  the  arms  of  Pitt.  This  idea,  whieh  is  said  to  luva  been  very 
prevalent  among  the  paititans  of  Pox,  proves  at  least  that  they  be- 
liered  that  Addtngton  wanted  to  retain  his  place,  in  despits  of  the 
man  who  had  maue  him. — Letttrfirom  F.  Htmer  to  Tkomat  T^lMison. 
Btq.,  (a  ilenoiri  and  Carmpatiaici  </Fnm:it  Honur,  M.P.,  tw  kit 
IroUer,  Lttard  Btmtr,  Af.,  F.RM. 
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Home  in  the  mr,  but  to  expren  at  the  same  time 
a  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  miniaten,  vas 
negatired  by  398  against  67.  On  this  occanon 
Pitt  waa  in  nia  place,  and  he  rose  early  in  the  de- 
bate to  exprem  a  hope  that  on  this  great  queition 
all  parties  would  be  unanimous.  His  speech  pro- 
duced an  immense  impression,  and  was  greatly 
admired  :  Fox,  in  replying  to  it,  said  Uiat  if 
Demoathenes  himself  had  been  present  he  must 
have  admired,  and  might  have  envied.*  Fox  him- 
sdf  was  quite  facetious  on  what  was  certainly  no 
laughing  matter.  He  waa  of  course  at  the  head 
of  those  few  who  feced  the  tremendous  majori^. 
He  confessed  that  Bonaparte  was  very  wrong  in 
demanding,  as  he  had  done,  that  we  should  expel 
all  the  French  emigrants  who  had  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  our  country,  and  that  we  should  abridge  the 
liberty  of  our  press  and  modify  our  constitution  ; 
but  he  palliated  the  haughtiness  and  insolence  of 
the  languMe  which  he  had  used  in  conferring 
with  LordWhitworth;  he  said  that  Bonaparte  had 
quite  as  much  right  to  comploin  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  India  as  we  had  to  complain  of  his  en- 
cToadimenta  in  Europe ;  that  his  expressed  deter- 
mination to  take  possession  sooner  or  later  of  Egypt 
Was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  our  going  to  war,  but 
that  the  war  was  provoked  by  our  retaining  Malta 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  that  we  were  going 
to  war  on  a  sordid  principle,  which  would  deprive 
us  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  allies.  The 
attornnr-general  (Spencer  Perceval),  Windham, 
and  other*,  strongly  objected  to  the  tendency  of 
Fox's  speech,  whose  arguments  all  went  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  Windham  called  it  not 
only  a  fallacious  but  a  wicked  speech,  and  Fox 
himself  a  pander  to  base  and  illiberal  passions; 
he  drew  a  comparison  be  ween  his  conduct  and 
that  of  Pitt,  who  had,  he  said,  employed  his  great 
abilities  in  kindling  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  in 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  country. 

On  the  27th  of  May  Fox  moved  an  address  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  it  was  understood,  had 
ofFeied  to  mediate.  He  eulogised  the  character  of 
^he  young  emperor  Alexander  as  warmly  as  he  had 
once  eulogised  his  grandmother  the  great  Catherine. 
Pitt,  who  ^ain  asserted  his  wonderfiil  mastery 
over  the  House,  expressed  his  perfect  approbation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  motion  was  grounded, 

•  F.  BonMr.  Letter  to  J.  A.  Huirar,  Eiq.— Honwr  my  taiUmi  :— 
"  FUi'ft  fcTontVm  wu  m  complete  balf  hoar  of  his  moet  powernil  de* 
-*-*--*''—  net  lowefed  tn  ils  Me  for  ft  mooMat :  not  *  jxitiola  oTdl 
tki>  i>  pfemred  in  the  refort  lately  paUidied,  ttaouili  Mid  to  be  don* 
by  Oiirtin.  Fbi'e  epeeek  wai  qnite  of  k  dUTereirt  cut,  mi  not  it 
■Utathatea*«hUihea(un]teiti>|4a;  BoliighaolM.MiiapurioMd 
bants ;  bat  eabn,  <abtle,  eigumentatire  pleuantry.  He  ym  wldoB 
■ttemiile  ta  keep  the  RoweliiegMng;  bat  In  thia  Hieeeh,  I  muteritand, 
a  wm  CTldeally  hie  design  thioughoal,  end  Meckietosh  seye  ho  neeer 
heud  so  maoh  wit.** 

Sonlllr,  viitinc  to  hie  Mead  M.  Dsmoat,  wys :— "  The  defaele  has 
Boi  been  pablished,  tot,  owieg  to  a  new  ragulatioa  which  waa  made 

ne  of  the  news* 
t  allowed  to  be 

,  .  .  His  iDiluenee 

aad  antborfly  in  the  Hooae  ot  ConimaDs,  as  shown  In  this  debate,  and 
saiil  aore  ou  the  day  when  Fox  nnved  that  the  Honae  ahonld  reooas- 
mead  the  crown  to  aeeept  Ihe  mediatioa  o(  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
enaed  all  beUef.  Tha  minialry  seem,  In  the  Honae  of  Commons,  in 
enuarisoa  with  FUt,  to  ba  psnoaa  of  ao  aecannt.''—  Ifteiiiii  ■  »fair 
SaSRcmOfy.  ly  «•  Suu. 


and  of  the  wish  to  avert  war  if  it  were  yet  posiible ; 
but  he  hoped  that  Fox  would  not  persist  in  it,  as 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  doabt  but  that  the  mi- 
nistry would  act  in  conformity  with  that  wish,  and 
with  those  general  principles.  In  the  end  Fox 
consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  a  declaration 
from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs, 
that  the  government,  though  it  could  n^t  suspend 
the  preparations  for  pursuing  the  war,  would  be 
ready  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia  if  the 
First  Consul  would  accept  it  and  accede  to  reason- 
able terms.  In  each  House  censures  were  moved 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Addington  administration ; 
but,  although  the  enmity  or  coldness  between 
Addington  and  Pitt  seemed  on  the  increase, 
and  although  a  very  general  notion  prevailed, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  that 
Addington  would  make  a  spiritless  and  bad  war 
minister,  these  motions  were  rejected  by  great 
majorities. 

At  war  with  France,  it  waa  impossible  to  be  at 
peace  with  Holland,  which  was  now  little  more 
than  a  French  province,  and  which  still  retained 
maritime  resources  too  great  to  be  despised.  On 
the  llth  of  June  the  king  announced  oy  mess^ 
that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Batavian  republic 
his  disposition  to  respect  its  neutndity,  provided 
only  the  French  government  would  respect  it  and 
withdraw  its  forces  from  that  country ;  but  that 
this  proposition  not  having  been  acMded  to  by 
France,  his  majesty  had  judged  it  necessary  to 
recall  his  minister  from  the  Hague,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals against  the  Batavian  republic.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  message  Lord  Hawkesbury  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  another  royal  mes- 
sage relating  to  the  ex-Stadtholder  of  Holland,  our 
late  ally,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  left  without  a  home,  and  who  had  no 
reliance  except  on  the  generosity  of  this  country. 
His  lordship  then  moved  that  the  sum  of  60,000/., 
and  a  pension  of  16,000/.  per  annum  during  the 
pleasure  of  his  majesty,  should  be  granted  to  the 
illustrious  House  of  Orange.  The  grant  passed 
without  opposition. 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  another 
royal  message  acquainted  parliament  that,  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  country,  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  that  a  large  additional  force 
should  be  raised  and  assembled  forthwith.  On  the 
20th,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at-war,  presented  the  plan  of  increase,  which  pro- 
posed to  levy  an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong — 
the  men  to  be  raised  by  ballot  like  the  English  mi- 
litia, and  their  services  during  the  war  to  extend  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  was  carried  through  both  Houses, 
not  without  opposition  to  some  of  its  particulars, 
but  without  any  division.  Subsequently  (on  the 
18th  of  July),  Mr.  Yorke  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en 
mcusem  case  of  invasion.  [At  this  moment  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  France  and  Belgium  were  lined 
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with  troops,  and  the '  Moniteur '  and  the '  BruuelB 
Gazette  '  were  calculating  how  many  weeks  or  days 
it  would  take  Bonaparte  to  reach  London.]     This, 
he  contended,  was  an  ancient  and  indispensable 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  was  acknowledged  in 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in   the  assize  of 
Henry  II.  and  statute  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  only  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  such  prerog^ative  in  case  of  need.     The 
most  insolent  of  all  enemies,  who  had  already  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  was  threat- 
ening us  with  invasion  and  slavery :  there  never 
was  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  assert 
this  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown.     After  detailing  the  different  classes  under 
which  the  population  of  the  country  should  be  en- 
rolled for  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Yorke  stated 
that,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  per- 
sons in  England  were  required  to  exercise  them- 
selves at  shooting  with  the  bow.    The  same  prin- 
ciple required  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  musket,  sword,  &c.    In  case  of  actual  invasion 
every  man  must  be  bound  to  march;    but  the 
volunteers  would  be  required  to  march  only  in  their 
own  corps.     He  cited  the  conduct  of  the  English 
at  Toulon,  Lincelles,  Acre,  and  in  Egypt,  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  degenerated  from  the  heroes  who 
fought  at  Crecy  and  Azincourt     Windham,  rising 
as  soon  as  the  secretary-at-war  sat  down,  delivered, 
a  long   and   remarkable   harangue,  approving  of 
what  was  now  proposed  to  be  done,  but  strongly 
reprobating  the  past  inactivity  and  blindness  of 
ministers,  which  had  left  the  country  so  much 
worse  prepared  than  it  might  have  been  for  the 
commencement  of  a  war.    Pitt  also  spoke  in  warm 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed ;  but  expressed  his  surprise  and  concern  at 
its  not  having  been  brought  forward  sooner.    Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  member  of  the  present  ministry, 
insisted  that  the  bill  had  been  presented  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  and  proper.    Fox  offered  his  hearty 
concurrence.     The  prospect  of  that  always  dan- 
gerous experiment,  the  universal  arming  of  a  na- 
tion, seemed  to  fill  him  with  cheerful  and  hopeful 
visions.     He  said  he  had  not  approved  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  but,  as  we  were  engaged  in  it,  he  could 
not  conscientiously  oppose  those  measures  which 
the  state  of  war  rendered  necessary :  he  could  con- 
scientiously support  this  measure,  this  levy  en 
matte,  because  it  was  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
rather  than  for  any  project  of  offensive  war.     It 
was  principally  on  the  armed  mass  of  the  people 
that  he  relied  for  resistance  to  invasion.  Our  regular 
army  might  be  good  and  great ;  our  navy  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  in  the  world :  both  might  be 
excellent,  but  both  might  also  be  subject  to  accident* 
and  chances ;  whereas  the  mass  of  a  great  people, 
once  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  would  be  a  solid 
and  permanent  security,  which  would  not  depend 
on  the  event  of  one  battle,  or  be  rendered  ineffi- 
cacious by  any  untoward  circumstances.    The  in- 
vaders might  bring  to  our  shores  regular  armies 


as  numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  our  own, 
but  they  could  not  bring  over  that  which  we  could 
command — an  armed  peasantry.     He  thought  that 
the  best  mode  would  be  to  try  whether  a  general 
armament  of  this  nature  might  not  be  obtained 
voluntarily ;  but  he  allowed  that  if  compulsion  were 
necessary  it  should  be  resorted  to.     Addington 
intimated  that  there  was  no  want  of  spirit  and 
alacrity  in  the  people;    that  upwards  of  60,000 
volunteers   had  already  offered   themselves ;   and 
that   he    considered  the    measure  as  singularly 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  makmg  a  common  cause  with  them  in 
the  defence  of  our  common  country.    The  bill  was 
then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed  pro 
forma,  and  the  report  was  brought  up  on  the 
20th,  when   Sheridan  deprecated  any  discussion 
until  the  third  reading.    On  the  22nd,  after  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  on  the  question 
being  put  that  it  should  pass.  Colonel  Crauford,  in 
highly  approving  the  measure,  expressed  his  doubt 
whether  other  means  of  defence  were  not  necessary. 
He  conceived  the  country  to  be  deficient  both  as  to 
regular  troops  and  fortifications — he  thought  that 
the  regular  army  ought  to  be  increased  ;  that  the 
coast  from  the  Yarmouth  Roads  to  the  South  Fore- 
land ought  to  be  fortified ;  that  defences  ought  to 
be  thrown  up  on  the  different  roads  leading  from 
the  coast  to  London ;  and  finally,  that  London  it- 
self ought  to  be  fortified.     He  thought  that  all  men 
ought  to  be  armed,  and  that  those  who  could  not 
have  muskets  should  be  supplied  with  pikes.     He 
also  strongly  recommended  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  council.     Ministers  replied  that 
they  were  decidedly  averse  to  fortifying  London  ; 
that  with  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  we  possessed, 
it  would  be  disgracefiil  to  think  of  that  measure ; 
and  that,  whether  the  gallant  colonel  was  satisfied 
or  not  with  the  preparations  the  government  had 
made,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  enemy  were  satis- 
fied they  left  them  no  hope  of  success.    Pitt  again 
took  an  active  part  in  debate,  pronouncing  a  sort  of 
eulogium  on  the  military  management  of  his  own 
government.      He  asserted  that  during  the  late 
war  every  possible  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject ; — that  a  plan  had  been  completely  digested, 
a  survey  taken,  and  the  works  actually  traced  by 
General  Dundas ;  that  the  most  minute  sketches 
had  been  obtained  of  every  important  position  for 
resistance,  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  metro- 
polis; and  that  the  defence  of  the  diffb'ent  de- 
tached positions,  such  as  Newcastle,  the  mouth  of 
the  Humbcr,  &c.,  with  our  principal  ports  and 
arsenals,  had  also  been  considered.     If  the  enemy 
shouJtt  come— which  was  very  doubtful — our  suc- 
cess was  certain;   but  he  agreed  with  Colonel 
(^sford,  that,  in  order  that  victory  should   be 
purcnased  with  a  smaller  loss  of  life,  some  fortifi- 
cations were  very  advisable.     [All  this  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  costly  farce  of  those  Martello  towers 
which  Pitt's  restored  government  began  to  erect 
soon  afterwards.]     He  dwelt  with  animating  elo- 
quence on  the  whole  subject  of  invasion.     Eng- 
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lishmen  had  been,  by  the  favour  oC  PiOTidence,  for 
a  long  aeries  of  years  exempted  from  this  species 
of  contest ;  but,  if  they  were  now  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  share  in  it  with  other  nations,  they 
must  meet  it  with  gratitude  for  the  exemption  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  support  it  with  courage  and  resolution — 
they  must  show  themselves  worthy,  by  their  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  of  the  happiness  they  had 
enjoyed.  "  It  is,"  be  said,  "  for  our  property,  it 
is  for  our  liberty,  it  is  for  our  independence,  nay, 
for  oar  existence  as  a  nation,  it  is  for  our  character, 
it  is  for  our  very  name  aa  Englishmen,  it  is  for 
CTerything  dear  and  valuable  to  man  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Parliament  has  now  provided 
ample  means  for  our  defence ;  it  remains  for  the 
executive  government  to  employ  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  regular  army  most  be  augmented 
to  that  point  to  which  the  means  are  now  given  to 
raise  it ;  the  militia  must  be  kept  high  in  numbers 
and  unbroken  in  spirit ;  the  auxiliary  force  must 
be  as  promptly  raised  and  disciplined  as  the  nature 
of  things  will  admit ;  nothing  must  be  omitted  that 
military  skill  can  suggest  to  render  the  contest 
certain  as  to  its  success  and  short  in  its  duration. 
If  government  show  the  same  determination  to 
apply  all  those  means  that  parliament  has  shown 
in  providing  them — if  the  people  follow  up  the 
example  which  the  l^islature  has  set  them,  we  are 
safe.  Then  I  may  say,  without  being  too  sanguine, 
that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  will  ensure  the 
permanent  security,  the  eternal  glory  of  this  coun- 
try; that  it  will  terminate  in  the  confusion,  the 
dismay,  and  the  shame  of  our  vaunting  enemy ; 
that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  animating  the 
spirits,  of  rousing  the  courage,  of  breaking  the 
lethargy,  of  the  surrounding  nations  of  Europe; 
and  I  trost  that,  if  a  fugitive  French  army  should 
reach  its  own  shores  after  being  driven  finm  our 
coasts,  it  will  find  the  people  of  Europe  reviving  in 
spirits,  and  anxious  to  retaliate  on  France  all  the 
wrongs,  all  the  oppressions  they  have  suffered  from 
her ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length  see  that  wicked 
fabric  destroyed,  which  was  raised  upon  the  pros- 
titution of  liberty,  and  which  has  caused  more 
miseries,  more  hwrors  to  France,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  than  are  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
part  of  the  annals  of  mankind." 

The  levy  en  mane  bill  was  passed  nem.  con. 
On  the  25th  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  who 
adopted  it  unanimously,  one  or  two  of  the  peers 
only  censuring  ministers,  ss  Pitt  had  done,  for  not 
producing  it  sooner.  Three  days  after  this  a  mes- 
sage was  delivered  from  his  majesty,  acquainting 
both  Houses  that  a  treasonable  and  rebellious 
spirit  of  insurrection  had  manifested  itself  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  been  marked  by  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  cor- 
responding address  to  the  throne  was  carried  at 
once  and  unanimously;  and  before  another  sun 
roK  two  bills,  one  for  trying  rebels  in  Ireland  by 
martial  law,  the  other  for  suspending  anew  the 
Habeas   Corpus    act   in    Ireland,    were  hurried 


through  all  their  stages  and  passed.  In  each 
House  all  this  was  done  without  any  division ;  but 
in  the  Commons  there  was  some  animsted  and 
angry  discussion.  Windham  reproached  ministers 
(who  had  certainly  known  for  months  of  the  storm 
that  had  been  brewing  in  Dublin)  with  their  close- 
ness and  mystery,  and  with  the  now  proven  false- 
hood of  their  very  recent  statements  that  the  Irish 
were  tranquil,  contented,  and  loyal.  It  appeared, 
he  said,  as  if  the  government  of  Ireland  might  be 
destroyed,  and  its  capital  taken,  before  parlisment 
was  to  receive  the  slightest  warning.  Ministers, 
after  keeping  the  House  in  the  dark,  now  wanted 
it  to  proceed  without  deliberation :  it  was  usual  to 
take  at  least  a  day  to  consider  an  address ;  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  present  instance  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  necessary  before  the  House 
voted.  Sheridan  felt  or  affected  an  exceeding  in- 
dignation at  Windham  for  starting  any  objection, 
or  creating  any  delay  to  the  urgent  measures  of 
government  at  such  a  crisis ;  and  he  pathetically 
described  the  sufferings  which  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  houn  might  occasion  to  the  loyal  part  of  the 
Irish.  Addington  paid  the  highest  compliments 
to  "  the  disinterested  patriotitm "  of  Sheridan, 
"  who,  whenever  the  country  was  in  a  critical 
situation,  gave  all  his  great  talents  to  its  support." 
Windham  ironically  noticed  the  compliments  pass- 
ing between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Sheridan.  The  latter  retorted,  partly  in  the  de- 
clamatory way,  and  partly  with  the  drollery  which 
was  more  natural  to  him :  he  said  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  deserted  either  his  political  prin- 
ciples or  his  political  friends;  while  Windham 
had  sat  on  every  side  of  (he  House,  "  till  at  last 
he  came,  by  a  diagonal  progression,  from  the  trea- 
sury bench  to  his  present  seat."  Windham,  be- 
fore the  session  ended,  found  more  than  one  op- 
portunity of  pointedly  expressing  his  intimate 
belief  that  Sheridan  was  looking  out  for  a  snug 
place  under  the  Addington  administration,  and  of 
ridiculing  the  zeal  of  this  new  convert.  Long 
before  diese  debates  were  over  the  new  Irish 
rebellion  had  extinguished  itself  in  the  bottomless 
pool  of  its  own  follies.  But  at  Puris  the  movement 
had  been  well  concerted :—  while  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  threatened  with  invasion,  Ireland  was 
to  be  made  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  the  Irish 
exiles  and  refugees  had  ph  dged  themselves  for  the 
success  of  the  insurrection,  if  Bonaparte  would 
supply  them  with  ow/y  money,  arms,  artillery, 
ships,  and  troops. 

As  early  as  the  13th  of  June,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  budget,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  reviving  the  income 
tax  as  a  necessary  war  tax,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
he  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee 
upon  that  subject.  The  new  tax  he  chose  to  call  a 
property  tax,  although  in  sabetance  it  was  little 
more  a  property  tax  than  the  old  one,  only  con- 
taining a  clause  by  which,  in  cases  of  incomes  from 
land  or  interest  of  money,  no  particular  disclosuK 
was  to  be  required.     The  proportion  now  de- 
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manded  was  not,  however,  so  large  as  formerly.* 
Several  members  objected  to  the  misnomer,  insist- 
ing that  it  was  in  reality  an  income  tax,  and  not  a 
tax  upon  property;   that  it  raised  an  equal  sum 
upon  incomes  of  unequal  duration,  upon  the  pre- 
carious produce  of  industry,  and  upon  permanent 
income ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  that  a  precarious 
income,  derived  from  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
should  pay  an  equal  tax  with  an  income  which  was 
permanent  and  obtained  without  exertion.     Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  further  observed  that  there  was 
another  point  on  which  the  present  bill  would  have 
an  unequal  operation,  contrary  to  its  avowed  prin- 
ciple— that  of  a  fair,  equal,  and  proportionate  tax— 
for  it  made  no  exemption  whatever  in  favour  of 
persons  liaving  large  femilies,  if  their  incomes  ex- 
ceeded 1 50/.  a  year ;  so  that,  whether  a  man  was 
single  or  had  a  family  of  twelve  children  to  sup- 
port, there  would  be  no  difierence  in  the  operation 
of  the  lax.    The  minister  desired  to  know  whether 
an  exemption  from  the  house  and  window  tax,  in 
favour  of  persons  with  large  families,  would  not  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  object  the  honourable 
baronet  so  earnestly  desired?     On  the   I3th  of 
July  the  bill  was  debated  again  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.     AAer  a  member  had  warmly 
denounced  the  inquisitorial  means  adopted  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  incomes  of  tradesmen, 
Pitt  rose  to  expreu  his  disapprobation  of  several 
of  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  to  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee,  that "  the  like  exemp- 
tions and  abatements  be  extended  to  those  who 
have  income  arising  from  money  in  the  funds,  or 
land,  or  money  at  interest,  as  are  or  may  be  al- 
lowed to  other  persons."     Some  of  the  Addington 
party  censured  him  for  attacking  the  minister,  and 
for  thwarting  or  delaying  his  purpose ;  and  they 
seemed  to  hint  that  he  was  acting  unfairly,  and 
taking  the  minister  by  surprise.     To  this  Pitt 
scornfully  replied  that  ministers  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  sentiments  for  the  last  three  wKks. 
The  Addingtonians,  however,  still  affected  to  be 
surprised,  as  at  an  unexpected  motion.     In  spite 
of  the  ceosure  of  some,  and  the  friendly  persua- 
sions of  othei«,  Pitt  pressed  his  motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, but  it  was    rejected   by   150  against  50. 
While  this  income  or  property  tax  bill  was  in 
committee    several    important    confessions    were 
made,  and  a  few  substautial  alterations  admitted. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  example,  con- 
fessed that  there  wu  a  wide  difference  between 
income  arising  from  lands  or  from  capital  already 
accumulated,  and  income  arising  from  bodily  la- 
bour, or  from   mental  labour  and  professional 
skill ;  and  that,  of  all  the  cases  of  hardship  to 
which  this  tax  could  apply,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
most  severe  on  the  leeiiied  professions.     But  Ad- 
dington never  admitted  a  principle  without  taking 
the  spirit  out  of  it  by  quahfications ;  and  he  went 
oil  to  reason  that,  as  there  were  sume  rich  clergy- 


•  When  Uw  oner  of  Unit  let  it  out,  he  wu  to  |i*v  •oly  oae  •hil- 
ling in  tin  nmnd,  or  fivs  per  oeut. ;  but  where  the  land  wu  in  iii* 
own  hands,  ne  wsb  to  pny  one  and  ninepcnce  in  the  pound,  tlut  b 
on*  diilltaf  *•  lo'MUO'd,  nni  iiin«pcace  ai  tmut 


men,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  all  those  learned 
professions  ought  to  be  taxed.     It  would  not,  said 
he,  be  the  policy  of  parliament,  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
clude the  income  arising  from  those  sources  fr^m 
contributing  towards  the  present  exigencies :  there 
was  no  one  who  had  arrived  to  great  attainments  in 
those  professions  who  had  not  acquired  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  capital !     He  felt  the  di£Scuity 
of  extending  the  exemptions  on  account  of  the  pro- 
digious addition  which  would  be  created  thereby 
to  the  trouble  of  the  tax  commissioners.     But  the 
very  day  after  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  motion,  Ad- 
dington adopted  the  substance  of  that  amendment, 
as  "  the  exemptions  it  demanded  were  expected 
by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  even  the  most 
necessary  measures  to  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
and  as  he  wished  to  avoid  differences  of  opinion 
where  unanimity  was  so  very  desirable."     A  di- 
minished rate  was  fixed  for  landed  incomes  from 
60/.  to  100/.  a  year.    A  clause  for  empowering 
surveyors  to  examine  property  in  order  to  estimate 
its  value  was  so  amended  as  to  do  away  the  power, 
originally  given  by  the  bill,  of  entering  private 
dwelling-houses.     All  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
mode  of  stopping  and  collecting  the  tax  on   di- 
vidends payable  at  the   Bank  of  England  were 
struck  out  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  who 
substituted  for  them  other  clauses,  importing  that 
stockholders'  returns  should  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  persons ;  but  if,  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  uo  return  should  be 
made,  then  government  should  have  the  power  of 
collecting  the  tax  at  the  Bank  as  at  first  proposed. 
A  clause  was  also  introduced  which  not  only  ex- 
empted bank-stock  already  purchased  by  foreigners 
from  the  tax,  but  also  all  funded  property  which 
might,  during  the  operation  of  the  act,  be  acquired 
by  persons  not  subJMts  of  his  majestr,  and  not 
residing  in  the  British  dominions.    This  clsuse, 
although  it  was  well  and  fairly  meant,  and  pre- 
vented numerous  foreign   holden  of  stock  from 
being  scared  away  from  our  Bank,  led  directly  to 
much  trickery  and  subterfuge,  by  which  govern- 
ment was  a  loser.     Instead  of  on  exemption  from 
the  house  and  window  tax,  reductions  were  in- 
troduced in  favour  of  persons  having  numerous 
families,  upon  incomes  from  60/.  to400/.,  for  each 
child  above  two,  or  for  three  or  more  children,  four 
per  cent. ;  upon  incomes  from  400/.  to  1000/.,  for 
ditto,  three  percent. ;  upon  incomes  from  1000/.  to 
5000/.,  for  ditto,  tvro  per  cent. ;  and  upon  incomes 
of  5000/.  and    upwards,    one  per  cent     Some 
abatements  were  also  granted  to  persons  whose  in- 
comes ranged  between  60/.  and  150/.  per  annum ; 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  on 
the  Itt  of  August. 

Various  other  new  taxes  or  duties  were  also  im- 
posed. Some  of  these  were  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  country  was  autho- 
rised to  raise  1,000,000/.  by  loan.  The  total 
amount  of  supplies  granted  for  the  year  was 
41,363,192/.      Of  this   great  sum  12,000,000/ 
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WM  to  be  niaed  by  annuities,  l,052,000i.  by  lot- 
teiie*,  above  15,000,000/.  b;  loans  or  Exchequer 
Inlla,  and  4,000,000/.  was  to  be  Uken  from  the 
eviMolidated  fund.  The  session  was  closed  on  the 
13Ui  of  Aognst  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
iHierein  hie  mqesty  expressed  his  reliance  that, 
nndev  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  protection,  the 
eieitiana  of  his  brave  and  loyal  subjects  would 
prore  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  sn1>vert  the  independence  or  impair  the 
power  of  this  United  Kingdom  would  terminate  in 
the  diagTSoe  and  ruin  of  those  by  whom  it  might  be 
made.  The  king  appeared  in  excellent  health  and 
qnrits,  and  was  enthusiasticaUy  cheered  by  im- 
mense moltitades  on  his  way  to  and  from  parlia- 
ment. 

While  parltament  was  sitting,  and  when  the 
eoontry  was  ringing  with  military  preparations,  and 
the  marchinga  uid  oountermarchinga  of  troops  of 
the  line,  militia,  fencibles,  and  volunteers,  the 
Prniee  of  Wales  repeated  a  claim  which  he  had 
often  made  before,  for  military  promotion,  and  for 
some  post  or  command  where  honour  and  danger 
might  go  hand  in  hand.*  The  Duke  of  York  had 
been  far  some  years  captain-general  and  com- 
maader-in-ehief  of  the  forces,  the  Dukes  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge  were  lieutenant-ge- 
nerak,  bat  their  eldest  brother,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  ms  left  in  the  inferior  grade  of  a  colonel 

*  la  Aftfl,  17«e,  lb«  wince  had  wriUen  th*  roUowing  lattn  to  hb 
bdxt: — "Sr, Ilian,  fhm  variouioonnilcnUoiuordatyandmpecl, 
M«j«d  to  tlw  ialart  koar  obtnidlof  myHirbjr  a  dinet  appUoaUoa  to 
jwr  maimtj ;  aad  it  ii  now  with  an  raamtatm  that  I  iMTer  Man 
raaland  to  aprroacfa  ;oa,  rir,  that  I  prenune  to  throw  myteir at  yoar 
f"*,  aad  to  implora  yaur  (ndoui  attantloa  to  tba  humhla  Hutimnili 
I  oSn  to  lUa  lean.  The  irrioiu  and  awfui  ciUia  to  which  thlacuun- 
njr  ■•*  ataada  eaUa  far  the  anited  efcDtts  of  evaiy  Brillih  arm  In  the 
dcAaca  of  all  that  can  ba  daax  la  BngUdisani  and  H  i(  with  ilowinf 
^ida  that  I  heboid  the  prevalence  of  tbis  Kntiment  through  every 
}t«ryB»iMgwt|'ahlngtoia.  Whatercr  may  aoiaa  Una  haelt  hari 
■ara  fi«f  to^aitya  oHeeUom  to^  aiy  heioi  in  the  way  of  aatoal  lar- 


.  J  Ibrth  oa  Mich  an  oeeaiion.  Should  it  ha 

■T  fttoto  MI  to  as  tclarioas  a  contnl,  no  iqjury  eonid  ariae  to  tlio 
■Be  ef  iMaaariDa.  oa  aeeount  ef  the  aomber  bappUy  remaining  of 
TO"  makacy'a  cUldiea.  A|  the  nma  lime,  were  theM  Ifty  princee, 
»  waielliw  itacle  me,  it  waidd,  to  ayhunUe  ludpnent,  be  equally 
■ntobeat  ea  Ihea,  or  ato.  to  itaad  faemoM  to  Uie  raoU  of  danger  at 
a>  daditTe  a  oaciod  at  the  preeant.    I  am  the  moreladticedlooanlda 


»«rt.  Ifcapar  yinr  a^nty,  and  am  txed  to  thia  belief i  andlilwufl 
hoM  aiywir  aaworthy  of  inr  deeeent  aad  itatlon,  if  a  tamer  impnlie 
eeald  aov  fOMto  ma.  atfll  moat  Ujiatuythboonfldeaoe.  allow  me 
to  naall  to  yoar  ■^ierly'a  leeolleetioo  the  exprewioae  you  ware  iia. 
ciaady  alcMsd  to  oae,  whea  t  folidted  foreign  •erviee  upon  my  Ont 
ematogiatothaartov.  Thaywna.elr,  that  yonrmaieaty  did  not  then 
■ee  tfaa  ayi»uHaalty  iM  it :  bat  that.  U  aaytliing  waa  to  ariia  at  home, 
I«a(kttoha«aaorihe>Mtand/>mu«t.  My  dtamcter  with  the  na- 
tion toy  hoaoar,  ay  Ibtara  bow  and  pnapecta  in  lih,  an  now  all  at 
aak*.  I  theeefiiie  iapplieate  your  nujeety  to  ■irt>rd  roe  tlioee  meona 
tor  kiir  fraamiiillna.  wWah  alfcctioa  for  my  country  and  deroUon  to 
my  avmeiga  woald  have  paomptad  ma  to  eoliclt,  even  tliougii  my  birth 
ant  ctodoa  had  aol  reodrred  it  my  duty  to  claim  them.  1  prenime  in 
1  to  gutoiiba  to  yoar  ntojetfy  the  mode  of  being  embayed: 
oablT,  hat  Boat  eaiacitly,  loUcit,  it  the  aortatoty  of  aatiTO 
■  aaaiachancteraato>tmrma)e>tyiliallieemlt.  Withthe 
•daM  haaiUty,  I  kaTe  the  BoaooT  to  infaetrlbe  myieir  your  raa- 
loly'i  BOit  datifal  and  moat  aSactiuaato  ton  and  luMed, 

»•  aaoBot  P." 
.  I  pcteaptory  nfoial  ftoa 
rcotoiuadwu  incnspaiUil* 


nii^itUeatiga  hid  Ihtm  beaa  mat  by  a  i 
the  ktofk  who  dtctoied  "  that  aOitaiy  cgiu 
K*  te  ilMtai  af  Mm*  oTWalti." 


of  dragoons.  On  the  1 8th  of  July  the  Prince  of 
Wales  addressed  a  letter  to  Addington,  stating  that, 
from  the  official  communication  to  parliament  that 
the  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  waa  invasion,  and 
from  the  levy-en-masse  and  the  other  extraordinary 
measures  of  defence  which  parliament  had  agreed 
to,  it  was  quite  evident  the  danger  was  not  believed 
to  be  dubious  or  remote;  that,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  whioh  pervadnl  the  nation  at  large,  he 
was  anxious  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a 
military  command ;  that  he  was  aware  he  did  not 
possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  regard  himself  as  totally 
unqualified  in  military  science,  since  he  had  long 
made  the  service  his  particular  study ;  that,  how- 
ever, his  chief  pretensions  to  promotion  and  active 
employment  were  founded  on  a  sense  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  his  example  might  produce  to  the 
state,  by  exciting  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  on  a  knowledge  of  those  expectations  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  form  as  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  their  princes  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent. "  The  more  elevated  my  situation,"  said  the 
prince's  letter,  "  in  so  much  the  efforts  of  my  seal 
oecome  necessarily  greater ;  and  I  confess  that,  if 
duty  had  not  been  so  paramount,  a  reflection  on  the 
splendid  achievements  of  my  predecessors  would 
have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  of  emulation :  when, 
however,  in  addition  to  such  recollections,  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage 
was  impressed  on  my  consideration,  I  should^  in- 
deed, have  been  devoid  of  every  virtuous  sentiment 
if  I  had  felt  no  reluctance  in  remaining  a  passive 
spectator  of  armaments  which  have  for  their  object 
the  very  existence  of  the  British  empire."  He 
complained  of  the  little  value  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters had  formerly  put  upon  his  offers  of  service ; 
of  some  "  unknown  cause  "  which  had  retarded  his 
appointment ;  and  of  the  obloquy  to  which  he  was 
exposed  of  being  regarded  by  the  country  as  idle 
and  indifferent  to  the  events  which  menaced  it — of 
being  insensible  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and  of 
glory:  he  insisted  that  the  claim  which  he  ad- 
vanced was  strictly  constitutional  and  justified  by 
precedent ;  and  that  to  debar  him  from  it  in  the 
present  situation  of  Europe  would  be  alike  fatal  to 
his  own  immediate  honour  and  to  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  crown.  After  saying  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  embarracs  the  government  at  such  a 
crisis,  but  that  nothing  could  compensate  him  for 
the  misfortune  of  not  participating  in  the  honours 
and  dangers  which  awaited  the  brave  men  destined 
to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  the  prince's  letter 
concluded  with  these  words  : — "  All  I  solicit  is  a 
more  ostensible  situation  than  that  in  which  I  am 
at  present  placed  ;  for,  situated  as  I  am,  as  a  mere 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  brigade  of  which  such  a  regiment  must 
form  a  part  would  justly  expect  and  receive  the 
full  credit  of  pre-arrangement  and  successful 
enterprise." 

It  appears  that  Addington  left  this  earnest  letter 
vnanswered,  for  the  prince  repeated  hi*  application 
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in  another  letter  dated  the  26th  of  July.  In  reply 
to  this,  Addington  briefly  alluded  to  similar  appli- 
cations which,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
royal  highness,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty 
upon  former  occasions.  The  prince  then  desired 
the  minister  to  lay  before  his  majesty  his  last  note 
of  the  26th.  This  Addington  did ;  but  the  king 
only  referred  to  the  orders  he  had  before  given, 
adding  that,  his  opinion  being  fixed,  he  desired  that 
no  further  mention  should  be  made  to  him  of  the 
■abject.  In  the  course  of  the  levy-en-masse  de- 
bates some  of  the  prince's  friends  hinted  obliquely 
at  this  curious  correspondence,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  gratified 
in  his  laudable  wishes.  Six  days  before  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  the  prince  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king  himself,  repeating  with  additional  ear- 
nestness the  arguments  he  had  used  in  his  letters 
to  Addington.  "  I  ask,"  said  he,  "  to  be  allowed 
to  display  the  best  energies  of  my  character ;  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is 
not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for 
existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest 
of  your  majesty's  subjects  have  been  called  on  ;  it 
would  therefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the  Jirst, 
and  who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne, 
to  remain  a  tame,  and  idle,  and  lifeless  spectator ! 

Hanover  is  lost — England  is  menaced 

with  invasion — Ireland  is  in  rebellion — Europe  is 
at  the  foot  of  France !  At  such  a  moment  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your  servants 
in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in 
duty — to  none  of  your  children  in  tenderness  and 
affection,  presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to 
repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made 

thtoogh  your  majesty's  ministers 

And  ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of 
unexampled  difficulty  and  danger?  Ought  I  not 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every- 
thing to  lose  by  defeat?  The  highest  places  in 
your  majesty's  service  are  filled  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place 
is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even 
the  junior  major-general  of  your  army."  He  re- 
minded his  father  that  no  other  cause  had  been  or 
could  be  assigned  for  the  refusal,  except  that  it  was 
the  will  of  his  majesty.  The  king,  in  a  very  suc- 
cinct answer,  referred  him  to  the  repeated  declara- 
tions he  had  already  made  of  his  determination  on 
this  subject,  and  told  him  that  he  had  flattered 
himself  he  should  have  beard  no  more  about  it ; 
adding,  "  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  suc- 
ceed as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  zeid  at  the  head  of  your  regiment." 
On  the  23rd  of  August  the  prince  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  king,  but  without  producing  any  effect 
on  his  fixed  determination.  At  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  an  extensive  promotion  took  place 
in  the  army,  the  prince  wrote  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  "  by  whose 
counsels  (he  constitution  presumes  that  the  mili- 
tary department  is  administered."  He  complained 


that  his  standing  in  the  army,  according  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  promotion,  would  have  placed 
him  by  this  time  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
generals,  or  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  and  that  to  be  told  that  he  might  display 
his  zeal  solely  and  simply  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment was  a  degrading  mockery.  The  Duke  of 
York  replied,  after  warm  professions  of  fraternal 
affection,  that  he  must  recall  to  his  memory  a 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
upon  the  same  subject,  soon  after  his  majesty 
luid  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  array;  that 
in  the  year  1795,  on  a  general  promotion  taking 
place,  he,  at  the  prince's  instance,  had  delivered 
a  letter  from  him  to  his  majesty,  urging  his 
pretensions  to  promotion  in  the  army ;  to  which 
his  majesty  had  been  then  pleased  to  answer  that, 
before  ever  he  gave  the  prince  the  command  of  the 
10th  light  dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully 
explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  the  army, 
and  the  public  grounds  upon  which  he  could  never 
admit  of  his  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or  claim- 
ing promotion  in  the  service ;  and  that  his  majesty 
at  the  same  time  had  added  his  positioe  command 
and  injunctions  to  him  (the  duke)  never  to  men- 
tion that  subject  again  to  him,  and  to  decline  being 
the  bearer  of  any  application  of  the  same  nature, 
should  it  be  proposed  to  htm.  "  This  message," 
continued  the  Duke  of  York,  "  I  was,  of  course, 
under  the  necessity  of  delivering  to  you,  and  I  have 
constantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  ever 
since ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  a£fection  and  consi- 
deration towards  me,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  never  allowed  me  to  become  a  party  in  thia 
business.  Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fairly  and 
candidly,  what  has  passed,  I  trust  you  will  see  that 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  that  any 
slur  can  attach  to  your  character  as  an  officer, 
particularly  as  I  recollect  your  mentioning  to  me 
yourself,  On  the  day  on  which  you  received  the 
notification  of  your  appointment  to  the  10th  light 
dragoons,  the  explanation  and  condition  attached 
to  it  by  his  majesty ;  and  therefore,  surely,  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  your  not  being  advanced  in 
military  rank  proceeds  entirely  from  his  majesty's 
sentiments  respecting  the  high  rank  you  hold  in 
the  state,  and  not  from  any  impression  unfavour- 
able to  you."  The  Prince'  of  Wales  wrote  again 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  denying  that  he  had 
ever  entered  into  any  compromise — denying  any 
recollection  of  the  private  conversation  quoted  by 
the  duke — stating  that  in  the  first  instance  he  had 
been  merely  referred  to  his  majesty's  will  and 
pleasure,  and  that  now  he  was  informed  for  the 
first  time  that  when  the  king  had  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  he  had  caused  it  to 
be  fully  explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were 
with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the 
army.  He  insisted  that  neither  in  his  majesty's 
letter  nor  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Addington  was 
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there  one  word  or  the  most  distant  alliuion  to  the 
condition  mentioned  in  the  duke's  letter ;  and  that, 
even  if  he.had  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment 
on  mch  conditions,  his  acquiescence  could  have  re- 
lation only  to  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  a  case  so  completely  out  of  all  contem- 
plation at  that  time  as  the  probable  invasion  of  this 
kingdom  by  a  foreign  force  su£5cient  to  bring  its 
■afety  into  question.  Four  other  letters  passed 
benveen  the  royal  brothers ;  but,  whether  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  the  inclination  or  not  to  gra- 
tify the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
more  the  king  from  his  unalterable  resolution. 
Oo  the  23rd  of  October,  when  the  prince  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Brighton,  where  the  Tenth 
was  quartered,  Addington  wrote  him  a  short  am- 
bignons  note,  sajing  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
intelligence  which  bad  reached  him,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  royal  highness 
tod  to  the  public  to  express  an  anxious  hope  that 
he  might  bie  induced  to  postpone  his  journey  to 
Brighton,  until  he  (Addington)  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  further  inquiries.  As  the 
mysterious  minister  did  not  communicate  the  nature 
of  this  intelligence,  the  prince  chose  to  consider 
that  it  related  to  invasion,  or  to  some  landing  pro- 
jt'Cted  on  the  Sussex  coast;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  replied  by  note  that  he  apprehended  that 
Addington  expected  some  immediate  attempt  from 
the  enemy,  adding  that  his  wish  to  accommodate 
himself  to  anything  which  the  minister  might  re- 
present as  material  to  the  public  service  would 
make  him  desirous  to  comply  with  his  request; 
hot  that,  if  there  was  reason  to  imagine  that  inva- 
sion would  take  place  directly,  he  was  bound,  "  by 
the  king's  precise  order,  and  by  that  honest  zeid 
which  was  not  allowed  any  fitter  sphere  for  its 
sction,"  to  hasten  instantly  to  his  regiment.  The 
prince  went  down  to  Brighton  on  the  24th  or  25th; 
and  on  the  26ih  of  October  there  was  a  grand  scene 
in  the  capital,  which  was  probably  the  motive  which 
induced  Addington  to  request  his  royal  highness  to 
remain  in  town,  and  the  motive  which  induced  the 
prince  to  hurry  down  to  the  coast : — there  was  a 
review  in  Hyde  Park  of  all  the  volunteer  corps  of 
I^ndoD,  12,500  strong.  The  king  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  queen,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  except  the  heir-apparent.  Mon- 
sieur (afterwards  Charles  X.),  the  Prince  de  Cond($, 
the  Doc  de  Botirbon,  and  the  Due  de  Berri,  were 
all  present  on  horseback,  attended  by  many  of  the 
Old  French  noblesse,  and  by  General  Dumouriez. 
The  Duke  of  York  figured  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  volunteers  the  com- 
pliments of  the  king  in  general  orders.* 

The  war  was  certainly  inevitable  before,  but  per- 
haps no  single  circumstance  tended  more  to  ex- 
asperate Bonaparte  than  the  trial  of  Peltier   with 

*  Two  dars  after  tlie  Westminster,  lAmbeth,  ond  Sonthwark  to- 
Icatpeia,  vitti  otber  ratmrbaa  oorp*.  both  hone  and  font,  aod  furmiUjf 
a  bota!  of  14.^4  men.  were  rerieved  in  the  fame  place,  and  ia  pro. 
fFvne  oT  tho  aamc  high  penaaafes.  and  of  tlic  fame  immense  and 
muaated  cniwd.  Tbeae  weU- iSiiied  rerlews  lud  an  excellent  efiect 
«&  ttM  poUit  spirit.  Tlw  volanleer  corps  of  London  and  the  villages 
a-d  naasMs  in  its  itmaediale  eMaity  already  exceeded  4t,000  men. 
VOU  IV. GBO.  HI. 


.  the  eloquent  ploading  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh. Jean  Joseph  Peltier  was  a  journalist  and 
royalist  refugee,  living  and  publishing  in  London, 
and  not  in  himself  a  very  interesting  or  exalted 
person,  having  little  literary  merit,  and  being 
much  more  abusive  and  calumniatory  than  eloquent 
or  witty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
he  edited  a  monarchic  paper,  entitled  *  Les  Actes 
des  Apotrety'  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pam- 
phlets. After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  rent  to  pieces,  and 
"  when  our  shores  were  covered  as  with  the  wreck 
of  a  great  tempest,"  he  fled  to  England,  and 
availed  himself  most  actively,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  of  our  liberty  of  the  press.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  his  pen  had  given  offence  in  France 
which  would  never  be  really  pardoned;  perhaps 
he  had  no  property  to  which  to  return,  and  no 
means  of  livelihood  so  productive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  as  were  his  writings  in  England, 
and  his  occasional  douceurs  from  the  Bourbon 
princes  and  some  of  the  emigrant  noblesse ;  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that  attachment  to  legitimacy,  and 
that  abhorrence  to  all  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, which  he  professed ;  but  what  is  certain  is, 
that  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
granted  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants  to  return  to 
France  and  resume  their  property — or  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  were  not  sold  or  appropriated,  or  such 
as  he  might  choose  to  give  them.  After  writing 
a  'History  of  the  Revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,'  a  ♦  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1793,' 
and  a  periodical  work,  entitled  '  Tableau  de 
{'Europe,'  prophesying  the  precariouaness  of  all 
the  revolutionary  governments,  and  the  inevitable 
restoration  of  the  ancient  djrnasty  of  Prance,  he 
began,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  publish  a  new 
journal,  called  '  L'Jmbigv,'  in  which  he  lashed 
the  First  Consul,  his  court,  and  government,  with- 
out mercy,  and  not  without  calumny.  In  the 
fourth  number  of  this  paper  appeared  a  miserable 
ode  on  Bonaparte's  Revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  fjctitiously  ascribed  to  Chenier,  the  re- 
publican poet,  who  had  written  a  great  many  odes 
in  the  high  days  of  Jacobinism,  quite  as  bad  both  in 
the  poetry  and  in  the  ferocity  of  the  sentiment.  Pel- 
tier, or  his  ode,  represented  Bonaparte  as  Caesar 
who  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  as  the  tyrant  who  had 
left  no  liberty  in  France;  and  pictured  the  last 
of  the  Romans  with  an  avenging  poniard  in  their 
hands — and  then,  descending  from  classicalities, 
asked  the  warriors  of  France  whether  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  serving  a  Coraican,  «n  Corse — and 
then,  returning  to  the  classical,  recommended  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  &c.  At  the  same  time  Peltier 
gave  vent  to  another  thing  in  rhyme,  called  '  The 
Prayer  of  a  Dutch  Patriot,'  wherein  he  spoke  of 
Bonaparte's  making  and  unmaking  of  kings,  of  his 
making  himself  Consul  for  life,  &c.,  praying  that 
the  succession  might  soon  be  left  open  by  his 
death,  or  that  he  might  disappear  like  Romulus  in 
a  mysterious  apotheosis.*      Instead  of  meeting 

•  Theio  was  also  a  passage  In  plain  prose,  intended  to  noiind  the 
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these  rhymes  with  contempt,  Bonaparte  fell  into  a 
transport  of  passion :  he  pretended  that  they  were 
provocatives  to  his  assassination  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  government.  He  instructed  his  am- 
bassador  at  London  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
the  British  government.  Our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  replied  that  in  England 
the  press  was  free  and  unshackled,  that  its  excesses 
were  punishable  by  law — that  our  courts  of  law 
were  open  to  all — that  the  British  court  and  the 
ministers  themselves,  often  traduced  and  libelled, 
had  no  other  resource — that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
than  an  English  jury  would  give  the  First  Consul 
satisfaction  if  he  chose  to  proceed  against  Peltier 
by  law.  The  First  Consul,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  conceive  that  our  government  had  not  the  same 
power  over  newspapers  which  he  had  over  his 
'  Moniteur,'  and  the  same  power  to  treat  journalists 
as  he  had  treated  them  by  scores  and  by  hun- 
dreds, intimated  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
him  dian  the  suppression  of '  L'Ambigu '  and  the 
deportation  of  Peltier.  He  wrote  directly  to  the 
English  premier  to  urge  these  demands,  and  to 
recommend  a  change  of  our  laws  relating  to  the 
press.  Addington  calmly  and  respectfully  replied 
that  the  abuse  of  the  press  might  sometimes  be  a 
great  evil,  but  that  our  constitution  left  to  every 
man  the  use  of  his  pen,  at  his  own  risk  and  peril 
if  he  misused  it ;  that  libels,  like  other  offences, 
were  punishable  by  judge  and  jury ;  that,  though 
at  times  a  libeller  might  escape  punishment,  it  was 
difiScult  to  find  a  remedy  without  touching  that 
liberty  of  the  press  which  was  part  of  our  system 
and  of  our  habits,  and  endeared  to  the  English 
people ;  that,  foreigner  as  he  was,  the  First  Consul 
might  bring  his  action,  only  that  such  a  course 
would  g^ve  greater  publicity  to  the  libel,  and  that 
a  better  coarse  would  be  to  treat  Peltier  and  his 

Prench  that  tynnnlcide  had  alwayi  been  eoniidered  a-reimblicaD 
Tirtue ;  that  Bonaparte,  not  ntiafied  with  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  destrticlion  of  lo  many  princes  and  braTe  men  who  had 
{wrtshtd  in  the  wan,  waa  still  tliinting  for  more  blood,  and  that 
nothinft  waa  lalt  br  patriots  to  do,  but  to  areuge  thrir  wionga,  or 
iwrish  with  glory. 

The  rhymed  platitudes  which  so  enrafred  the  Pint  Consul,  and 
which  were  quotrd  on  Peltier's  trial,  were  the  two  following  passages 
— t>ie  fliat  flrom  tlio  Chenier  Ode,  the  second  from  the  Dutch  Patriot's 
Prayer:^ 

De  la  France,  A  hoirte  ^temelle  1 

Cesar,  an  lioid  du  Rubicon, 

A  contra  lui,  dans  sa  qnetelle, 

Le  Seoat.  Pomp^,  et  Oiton; 

Et*  dans  les  plaiacs  de  Phaxaala. 

81  la  fortune  cat  inejtale, 

8*il  te  fliut  oeder  aux  destins, 

Rome,  dans  ce  revers  f^neste. 

Pour  ta  Tenger,  au  moins,  il  teste 

Un  poignard  aux  demiers  Romains. 
s       a        a        a        a        • 

Onerriefs,  ressentes*TOus  Tootrage 
Qui  par  uo  Coiae  vous  est  fait  ? 
Gnerrlers.  que  le  traitre  subisse 
De  Tarpiia  I'alfteux  supplioe  I 
Pour  cea  biena  qu'U  vous  a  raTis, 
Pour  cea  btens,  sa  hootense  Idole, 
II  a  ll«i«  le  Capltole. 
Eoiaset-la  sous  sea  debrbl 


Le  ToiU  done  assls  oA  s'daTait  le  trAne  I 

Consul,  11  rigla  tout ;  11  fWIt,  delUt  les  roia. 

F^n  tolgnenx  d'lUe  aimi,  la  trmur  fait  sn  droits  t 

II  eat  proclam^  chef  et  Consul  poor  la  vie  I 

Pour  moi,  loin  qu'i  son  sort  Je  poite  qurlqne  envle, 

Qu'il  nomma,  j'y  coosens.  son  digne  auceeaseur ; 

8nr  le  paToia  portt  qn'on  Vilise  empereur 

Eofln  (et  Romulus  nous  rappelle  la  chose), 

ie  lUa  Tcsu,  d^  demain.  qu  il  ait  I'aputhMse. 


papers  with  contempt,  as  he  (Addington)  and  bis 
colleagues  had  often  treated  similar  attacks  made 
by  English  journalists.  There  was  assuredly,  at 
this  moment  (in  the  summer  of  1802),  no  want 
of  a  conciliatory  tone  on  the  part  of  our  ministers. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  note 
to  M.  Otto,  that  it  was  "  impossible  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  could  peruse  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion without  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  without 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  person  who  published 
them  should  suffer  the  punishment  he  so  justly  de- 
served." Finding  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  might 
or  persuasion  to  make  our  government  arbitrarily 
suppress  '  L'Ambigu,'  and  transport  its  editor,  the 
First  Consul  instructed  his  ambassador  at  London 
to  urge  that  government  to  institute  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law.  Lord  George  Gordon  had  been 
punished  and  imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  the  late 
Queen  of  France,  and  Mr.  John  Vint  had  been 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
why  therefore  should  not  the  First  Consul  of 
France  proceed  in  the  same  way  against  a  man 
who  was  but  an  alien  in  England  7  His  eagerness 
for  vengeance  on  a  poor  refugee  scribbler  made 
him  reject  Addington's  very  sensible  advice.  He 
would  fain  have  precipitated  the  trial,  but  he  could 
not  change  the  routine  of  our  lawyers'  terms  and 
sessions.  Before  the  trial  came  on  all  those  causes 
of  disagreement  with  the  British  government 
which  we  have  mentioned  occurred,  inclusive  of 
Sebastiani's  Levant  mission  and  insulting  report ; 
and  the  consul  moreover  had  made  his  '  Moniteur ' 
teem  with  abuse  of  the  British  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  people,  it  being  no  secret  that  many 
of  these  '  Moniteur '  articles  were  either  writtta 
by  his  own  pen,  or  dictated  by  him,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  he  and  his  government 
were  answerable  for  whatever  appeared  in  that 
paper.  At  last,  on  the  Slst  of  February,  1803 
(the  day  on  which  Colonel  Despard  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  executed),  the  trial  came  on  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough  and  a  special  jury.  The  information 
had  been  filed  by  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
et-officio,  and  stated,  "  that  peace  existed  between 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  our  Lord  the  King,  but 
that  M.  J.  J.  Peltier,  intending  to  destroy  the 
friendship  so  existing,  and  to  despoil  the  aaid 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his  consular  dignity,  did 
devise,  print,  and  publish,  in  the  French  language 
to  the  tenor  following,"  &c.  [Here  the  passages 
from  the  paper  were  inserted,  and  described  as 
libellous,  &c.]  The  attorney-general,  who  also 
himself  conducted  the  prosecution,  argued  that  the 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  excite  the  subjects  of 
France  to  rebel  against  theur  chief  magistrate  de 
facto,  and  further  to  excite  them  to  his  assassina- 
tion— that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  being  the  de  facto  chief  magistrate  or 
First  Consul  of  France,  as  he  had  been  recognised 
by  us  in  that  character,  and  in  that  character  we 
had  made  peace  with  him,  and  that  therefore  such 
a  publication  in  this  friendly  country  could  not 
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eKtpe  punishment.     "  The  First  Consul."  con- 
tinued the  attOTney-genenl,  "  is  to  be  respected 
em  St  if  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  same 
power  for  a  number  of  generations.    Perhaps  I 
may  hear  of  publications  in  the  *  Moniteur '  re- 
flecdng  on  our  government.     What  have  we  to  do 
with  that  ?     I  am  standing  here  for  the  honour  of 
the  English  law  and  of  the  English  nation.     I 
itate  this  to  be  a  crime,  and  as  such  have  brought 
it  before  an  English  jury ;  and,  if  any  other  coun- 
try think  that  they  can  prosper  by  such  pubKca- 
tioos,  let  them  have  the  benefit,  but  do  not  let  us 
hare  the  disgrace !"    It  was  every  way  a  happy 
choice  by  wiuch  Peltier  selected  for  his  counsel 
the  able  and  animated  Mackintosh,  the  author  of 
•  Vindidse  Giallicse,'   or  the  best  defence  of  the 
French    Revolution,  whose  juvenile  errors  had 
been  corrected  by  age  and  experience,  and  whose 
irguments — as  he  had  recently  told  the  gentlemen 
at  Paris* — had  been  so  completely  refuted  by  the 
condnct  of  the  French  people.    The  subject  had 
moch  that  was  inspiring,  the  contrast  of  coiidition 
between  the  real  prosecutor,  the  master  of  the 
greatest  empire  which  the  civilised  world  had  yet 
teen,  and  the  defendant,  a  poor  friendless  outcsst, 
WIS  striking  and  dramatic;  Mackintosh,  in  the 
pime  vigour  of  his  faculties,  had  exerted  them  all 
in  praiseworthy  preparation,  and  he  was  warmed 
and  encouraged   in  the  delivery  of  his  forensic 
oration  by  the  presence  of  a  crowded  and  en- 
lightened audience,  which  included  some  of  the 
mort  gifted  men  of  that  generation.     Mackintosh 
was  as  ingenious  as  he  was  eloquent,  and  he  art- 
fiillyappUed  himself  to  the  deep-rooted  national 
feelings,  national  prejudices,  and  common  sym- 
pathies of  the  jury,  exciting  their  passionate  regard 
fer  the  liberty  of  the  press,  their  jealousy  and 
hatred  for  buccessfiil  despotism,  their  pity  for  the 
poor  outcast,  "  the  voluntary  victim  of  loyalty  and 
fosacience."     At  the  same  time  he  showed  the 
isnoxiousness    of  Peltier's  attacks,  and  the,  to 
Engliahmen,  revolting  tyranny  exercised  in  France 
ffmst  the  productions  of  the  press.     This  obscure 
joomal,   •  L'Ambigu,'   if  the  jealousy  of  power 
could  ever  be   at  rest,  appeared  under  circum- 
t*aeei  the  least  calculated  to  give  disquiet  to  the 
Pint  Consul :    it  could  not  be  much  read  here, 
/or  it  wu  not   in  the  language  of  the  country ; 
it  coald  not  be   read  in  France,  for  the  police 
were  not  supine  nor  negligent  in  the  execution  of 
Bonaparte's    severe    and    universal    prohibition 
VuoH  the  admission  of  English    newspapers. 
Under  these  circunostances '  L'Ambigu '  was  issued 

*>l'<Ui>l«h  nt  among  tha  aawit  of  Eni^bh  wbo  wtn  Intn- 
^wra  to  Buiu|«rt«  during  the  •ommer  and  autumn  of  1801.  **  Ra- 
aiR  an  amaiing  incident  ocaurad  on  that  oecaiian.  The  Pint  Con- 
1^  vu  foniiuMd  by  hia  nomenclAtor  with  aome  eircunntaooe  of 
we  Hft  or  duuader  ur  the  nuait  eraioent  of  the  peraona  iutroduced,  on 
"M  to  tmnd  a  eompUmant.  Aa  Mi.  Maekintoih  advanced  to  be 
fnaled  to  '  tha  Head  of  the  French  goTemment,'  a  friend  who 
^■Hd  Ufa.  lecnmiog  ttom  Oie  ceiemony,  whisperad  him,  '  I  have 
ft  jmt  eonpUmeBt.'  Th«  Vint  Oouof,  fh>m  aoma  miataka  on  hia 
pvt,or&Qa  lome  change  in  the  order  of  preeeotation  of  the  two 
tf^tmt*.  had  addreeaed  htan  who  waa  Ibit  inindnoed  with  an 
uHnacathataonewhataurpfiaedhim, 'tliathe  waathepenon  whc 
^2^  the  nnanawambla  amwct  to  Builu.'  '—LUi  of  Sir  Jama 


for  the  purpose  of  amusing  and  consoling  the 
fellow-sttfiferers  of  M.  Peltier,  by  occasional  reflec- 
tions on  the  factions  which  divide  and  agitate  the 
land  from  which  they  are  exiled — it  waa  intended 
as  a  consolation  to  those  to  whom  no  consolation 
remains  but  in  contemplating  the  instability  of 
human  afiiairs,  and  seeing  that  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  driven  from  their  country  were  often  the 
victims  of  fortune  as  well  as  they.  This  was  the  only 
journal  that  dared  still  to  speak  of  a  family  once 
the  most  augiut  in  Europe.    This  court  atfurded 
an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur 
in  that  family  : — the  last  instance  of  a  prosecution 
by  the  French  government  was  for  a  libel  on  that 
Princess  who  had  been  since  tortured  and  butchered 
by  her  own  subjects !    He  admitted  the  principle  of 
the  attorney-general  that  no  government  rec«piiaed 
by  our  sovereigpi  was  to  be  libelled  with  impunity ; 
he  agreed  w'ith  him  that  in  this  respect  all  govern- 
ments were  on  the  same  footing,  whether  they 
were  governments  of  yesterday  or  governments 
confirmed  by  a  succession  of  ages.    He  called  that 
English  law-court  his  client's  last  asylum  upon 
earth  ;  he  applauded  the  honorable  and  dignified 
conduct  of  ministers  in  refusing  to  violate  the 
sacred  hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  stranger, 
who  now  appeared  in  that  court  as  the  ouly  place 
in  which  his  prosecutor  and  he  could  be  upon  equal 
terms ;  he  flattered  the  honourable  pride  of  the 
jury  by  saying  for  his  client  that  the  most  re- 
freshing prospect  his  eye  could  rest  upon  was  a 
just,  impartial,  and  fearless  English  jury — that  he 
felt,  with  him,  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  empires 
that,  after  the  wreck  of  everything  else  ancient  and 
venerable  in  Europe — the  wreck  of  all  established 
forms  and  acknowledged  principles,  of  all  long- 
subsisting  laws  and  sacred  institutions, — English- 
men were  met  there  to-day  administering  justice 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers ;  and  he  fur- 
ther interested  them  in  favour  of  his  "  weak  and 
defenceless  fugitive,"  and  he  further  warmed  their 
nationality,  by  reminding  them  that  his  client  had 
waived  his  privilege  of  hiaving  half  his  jury  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  preferring  to  put  himself  upon 
a  jury  entirely  English.   He  represented  this  cause 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  which  Bonaparte  waa  determined  to 
carry  <«  in  the  only  country  where  the  press  waa 
free ;  and  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  pause 
before  the  great  earthquake  swallowed  up  aU  the 
liberty   that  remained  among    men.      Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany 
had  once  participated  with  us  in  the  benefit  of  a 
free  press.     Holland  and  Switzerland  were  now 
no  more,  and  near  fifty  of  the  free  imperial  towns 
had  vanished  since  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
secution.    Every  press  in  Europe,  from  Palermo 
to  Hamburgh,  was  now  enslaved :  and  here  he 
electrified  the  court  by  exclaiming,  "  One  asylum 
of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate !     There  is  still 
one  little  spot  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his 
reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society — 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the 
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acta  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants. 
The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded 
by  the  arms  and  hearts  of  Englishmen ;  and  I 
trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall  it 
will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  an  awful  consideration.  Every  other  monu- 
ment of  European  liberty  has  perished.  That 
ancient  fabric,  which  has  been  gradually  reared  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers,  still 
stands:  it  stands,  thanks  be  to  God!  solid  and 
entire ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  amidst 
ruins."  Again  returning  to  the  cherished  system 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  he  mentioned  the  important 
struggle  of  Cromwell  with  the  spirit  of  English 
jurors.  "  That  spirit,"  be  exclaimed,  "  is,  I  trust 
in  God,  not  extinct;  and,  if  any  modern  tyrant 
were,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hope 
to  overawe  an  English  jury,  I  trust,  and  I  believe, 
that  they  would  tell  him — Our  ancestors  braved 
the  bayonets  of  Cromwell,  we  bid  defiance  to 
yours  !"• 

The  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  replied, 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  brilliant 
speech  he  had  ever  heard,  and  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  and  dazzled  the  understandings  of  the 
jury  for  three  hours,  he  did  not  find  much  to 
answer ;  that  his  honourable  friend  was  wrong  in 
attributing  the  prosecution  to  the  first  magistrate 
of  France ;  that  the  real  prosecutor  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  country ;  that  Peltier's  publica- 
tion was  clearly  libellous  and  had  a  tendency  to 
provoke  assassination,  &c.  Lord  EUenborough 
summed  up  at  considerable  length,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Guilty  against  the 
defendant  But,  before  Peltier  could  be  called  up 
for  judgment,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  he  was 
let  off  scatheless.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  pub- 
lished the  report  of  the  trial,  with  Mackintosh's 
defence  at  full  length,  as  revised  by  the  author. 
Numerous  copies  of  it  were  smuggled  into  the 
Continent,  and  from  one  of  these  Necker's  famed 
daughter,  Madame  de  StaCl,  who  was  accustomed 
to  call  Bonaparte  a  "  Robespierre  on  horseback," 
made  a  spirited  translation  into  French,  which 
ran  throughout  Europe  like  an  unquenchable 
Greek  fire.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  other 
places,  and  wholly  or  partially  translated  into  other 
tongues.  It  gave  a  better  reason  for  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  than  any  that  our  diplomatists 
put  into  their  protocols  and  ultimatums;  it 
showed  to  the  civilised  world  the  real  stake  for 
which  England  was  fighting ;  it  did  more  mischief 

*  MacklntMh  addeil, "  What  conid  be  inch  %  tynnt's  means  of  cn-er- 
aviOK  a  Jury  ?  As  long  as  their  country  exists,  they  are  girt  round 
with  impenetrable  armour.  Till  the  destructioD  of  their  country,  no 
danger  cnn  fall  upon  them  fbr  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  X 
do  trust  that  there  is  no  EnKllshman  so  unwolthv  of  life  as  to  desire 
to  ouLlive  Engliind.  But  if  any  of  us  aT»  oonoemaed  to  the  cruel 
punLihment  of  surviving  onr  country — if.  in  the  inacrutablo  oonnsels 
of  Providenco,  this  fi&voured  seat  of  justicf.  and  liberty,  this  noblest 
work  of  human  wisdom  and  virtuo,  be  dustined  tu  destmction — which 
I  shftU  not  be  charged  with  national  prejudice  for  saying,  woQld  be 
the  most  dangerous  wound  ever  inflicted  on  civilizstioD, — at  least,  let 
na  carry  with  us  into  our  sad  exile  the  consolation  that  we  ourselves 
have  not  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  exiles ;  that  we  have  not 
torn  from  the  allar  the  suppliant  who  claimed  protection  as  the  volun- 
tary victim  of  loyalty  snu  conscience  V 


to  Bonaparte  than  he  would  have  suffered  from  the 
defeat  of  an  army  or  from  the  destruction  of  a 
fleet  It  could  not  but  fill  him  with  rage  and 
animosity.  He,  the  master  of  Europe,  had  been 
bearded  by  a  penniless  pamphleteer  and  an  advo- 
cate whose  fortune  was  all  to  make ;  and  this  could 
have  been  done  in  England,  and  in  England  alone. 
Again  he  poured  forth  rhapsodies  against  that  ac- 
cursed liberty  of  the  press  which  allowed  little  men 
to  meddle  with  great,  and  against  that  British 
constitution  which  sanctioned  such  excesses,  or 
prevented  their  being  punished  with  arbitrary 
transportation,  or  captivity  without  a  trial  in  se- 
cret state-prisons.  The  '  Moniteur '  became  more 
violent  and  abusive  than  ever ; — from  this  moment 
war  was  declared  in  the  First  Consul's  heart, — 
from  this  moment  the  secret  countenance  and  en- 
couragement he  had  given  to  the  Irish  refugees 
and  malcontents  became  an  open  and  barefaced 
protection.  About  the  same  time  he  made  or  re- 
newed the  demand  that  the  British  government 
should  expel  from  the  United  Kingdom  all  royalist 
emigrants,  and  oblige  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  quit  the  asylum  they  had  chosen,  to  go 
and  reside  at  Warsaw,  where  Louis  XVIII.,  or  the 
Pretender,  as  he  was  termed,  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  His  ambassador  at  London  delivered  note 
after  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  convince  him 
that  by  the  alien  bill  the  English  government  had 
the  power  of  arresting,  or  expelling  in  a  summary 
manner,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Due  de  Berri,  the 
Prince  de  CondtJ,  and  whatsoever  foreigner  it 
thought  proper,  and  that  the  said  government 
ought  to  exercise  this  power  in  order  to  quiet  the 
alarms  of  the  First  Consul,  who  knew  that  these 
personages  and  their  adherents  were  hatching  plots 
in  London  against  his  authority  and  life,  and  were 
from  the  near  English  coast  carrying  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  royalists  and  malcontents 
on  the  western  coasts  of  France — in  Normandy, 
Britany,  and  the  YendtSe.  To  this  demand  the 
British  government  replied  by  quoting  the  history 
of  the  e^e  of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  in  his  regard. 
James  II.  had  retired  with  his  adherents  to  France, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and, 
though  in  the  war  which  followed  that  event  the 
French  government  adopted  his  cause  as  their  own, 
no  stipulation  was  made  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  that  country,  nor  was 
any  subsequent  demand  ever  made  to  the  French 
government  to  that  effect,  although  it  was  notorious 
that  in  peace  as  in  war  the  abdicated  sovereign 
and  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germain  plotted,  and 
intrigued,  and  carried  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  partisans  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  however,  so  far  gra- 
tified the  First  Consul  as  to  remove  some  Chouans 
and  other  resolute  royalists  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  where  they  almost  touched  the  French 
coast,  to  a  town  in  the  interior  of  England,  where 
they  could  be  kept  under  some  sort  of  surveillance. 
His  lordship  did  not  demand  in  return  any  expul- 
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rion  of,  or  surveillance  over,  the  Irish  exiles  and 
refugees. 

A  word  more  most  be  said  touching  those  so- 
called  consular  agents  which  Bonaparte  had  dis- 
patched to  the  different  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, even  while  he  was  resolutely  refusing  to  enter 
ioto  any  commercial  treaty  with  us,  or  to  remove 
the  prohibitions  he  had  put  upon  British  manufac- 
tures and  other  goods.  These  agents  were  one 
and  all  military  men,  artillery  or  engineer  o£Scers, 
or  officers  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  military 
lurveying,  and  the  faculty  of  judging  at  a  glance 
of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  a  country. 
For  the  same  reason  most  of  the  ambassadors  who 
were  or  had  been  employed  by  Bonaparte  were 
not  civilians  or  trained  diplomatists,  but  military 
men.  Andr^ossi,  who  was  now  residing  in  this 
capacity  in  London,  had  not  the  slightest  preten- 
tion to  diplomatic  skill,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
tkilfiil  engineer  and  artillery  officers  in  the  French 
service,  had  an  excellent  coup-d'oeil  for  seizing  the 
mOitary  features  of  a  country,  and  a  facility  and 
rapidity  in  mapping  and  planning,  as  he  had  al- 
ready proved  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  further  proof  in  Turkey  and  in  his 
published  work  on  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.*  The  so- 
called  consuls  were  observed  to  be  very  busy  in  all 
the  aea-ports,  and  more  particularly  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1802,  Talley- 
rand, as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  wrote  under 
the  dictation  of  Bonaparte  a  very  significant  letter 
to  M.  Fauvelet,  consul  or  commercial  agent  at 
Dublin,  from  which  the  following  is  a  sufficient 
extract :  *'  You  are  charged  to  procure  a  plan  of 
the  port  where  you  reside,  specifying  its  depth  and 
the  possibility  of  ships  of  the  line  entering  it.  Be- 
sides this  plan  of  the  port  you  must  inform  your- 
self which  is  the  best  wind  for  ships  of  war  to 
enter  the  port,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
in  the  roads,  and  whether  transports  heavily  laden 
can  get  close  in  8hore."t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  earnest  instructions  were  confined  to 
Dablin,  or  that  soundings  and  surveys  were  not 
procured  in  other  ports.     It  is  frankly  stated  by  a 

*  TaHeyrazi^'  who  did  not  mnch  rellib  tills  practice  of  employing 
Biiitarv  b<xi  mm  diplocoaliils,  nude  au  euvUeot  pnD  out  of  a  pre- 
taa^d 'niata^c  of  ti»«  name  and  quality  of  AndrMMsi.  He  was  da- 
ca«in  vllh  tbe  FIrU  Coaanl  tlie  appointment  of  an  ambassador  to 
r-)^— ^  Attar  aarciml  persons  bad  b«en  named,  Bonapute  said, "  I 
Mine  I  mmt  asod  Andreoasi."  Talleyrand  replied  in  his  dry  way, 
''  Yoa  B«at  aend  Andre  oasn''  (or.  Yon  roiut  send  Andrew  also) — 
xp^y,  vbo  w  tliis  Andre?"  "  I  did  not  mention  any  Andre."  replied 
the  CoiHnl ;  "  1  said  Andrvosal.  Surely  you  Iinow  Andr&Mii,  th« 
IWf^of  ar*illerr."  '*Ah!  true/' rejoinM  Talleyrand.  "Andreosai; 
1  did  uit  think  of  bim;  1  was  thinking  onlv  of  uur  diplomatic  mt-n, 
sad  eaaU  not  leoallect  one  of  that  name.  Vea,  yes  I  Andreossi  u  in 
the  mlaiiery"  Tbe  general  waa,  of  course,  appointed  ambassador 
fonbvith.  and  went  to  Looiion  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  con- 
e|[]^d.  Boarrienne,  who  tells  this  amusinif  storv,  adds  that  Andr6- 
osai  did  not  remaiD  lon<  in  England,  anil  had  nothiog  of  consequence 
U  do  diplnmatieally  while  he  stayed,  which  was  very  lucky  for  him, 
as  ba  k»ew  notbinx  of  diplomacy.  Bat  it  was  not  to  diplomatize 
tbat  Aadreoaai  waa  sent  to  Enxland,  or  ihat  other  men  of  the  same 
-1—  vere  scat  <o  other  countries.  In  liis  own  {nrUeular  line  An- 
dteoaa  Ma*  baTe  done  a  pwd  deal  during  his  short  stay.  Such  an 
ofim  eoaU  not  travel  between  the  coast  and  London,  or  ascend  and 
deaec*rith«ThaBa,wittaoat  maUngimnottant  military  obsenatlons. 
Daiiaw  Ida  dUft  siaV  ba  niada  aeveial  Jauineys,  and  some  euuineer 
oCena  attached  to  bis  snite,  or  figuring  as  private  ({eutlemen  Iravel- 
Uac  tot  th«*r  amusement,  ran  over  a  good  part  of  EngUml. 

t  Tallc>iaBds  letter  as  cited  by  Capeflgnc, '  Le  Consulat  et  1  Bm- 
Hra-" 


recent  French  writer  that  engineers  took  soundings 
in  all  our  roadsteads,  and  got  access  to  all  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  In  addition  to  such  du- 
ties these  commercial  agents  in  Ireland  were 
charged  with  keeping  up  a  good  intelligence  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  malcontents.  Some  of  these  agents 
were  also  members  of  Bonaparte's  secret  police ; 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  as  a  fact  of 
which  proofs  exist,  that  by  means  of  these  men 
money  was  brought  over  and  distributed,  especially 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  at 
the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1802.*  The  hope,  however,  of  creating  in 
this  way  any  considerable  French  interest  in  the 
British  parliament  could  scarcely  have  been  enter- 
tained. Some  of  these  agents  (probably  such 
of  them  as  had  been  trained  in  the  police)  were 
wary  and  silent,  as  became  the  business  they  had 
on  hand ;  but  others  of  them  were  blatant  and 
boastful,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  ease  with  which 
Bonaparte  and  his  "  Invincibles  "  might  conquer 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  last,  the  English  go- 
vernment did,  what  it  ought  to  have  dune  at  first 
—it  sent  all  these  Messieurs  out  of  the  country. 

If  there  be  one  historical  fact  clearer  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  Bonaparte  was  resolved  on  renew- 
ing the  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  one  predo- 
minant idea  was,  that  his  existence  depended  on 
an  extension  of  his  conquests.  "  My  power,"  he 
would  say,  "  depends  on  my  glory,  and  my  glory 
on  my  victories.  My  power  would  fall  if  I  did  not 
support  it  by  fresh  glory  and  new  victories.  Con- 
quest has  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest  alone 
can  maintain  me.  A  newly-born  government  like 
mine  must  dazzle  and  astonish.  When  it  ceases 
to  do  that,  it  falls !"  It  was  vain  indeed  to  look 
for  peace  with  one  who  had  these  convictions,  and 
such  immense  means  for  warfare  at  his  disposal — 
to  look  for  rest  from  a  man  who  was  restlessness 
itself.  Even  apart  from  calculation,  war  was  his 
idol,  and  his  greatest  source  of  enjoyment.  Not- 
withstanding his  activity  of  mind,  and  his  almost 
incessant  employment  (for  he  insisted  upon  direct- 
ing everything  himself,  whether  it  were  the  making 
of  a  road  or  a  bridge,  or  the  making  of  a  code  of 
laws  or  a  system  of  education),  he  was  always  ob- 
served to  become  moody  and  sad  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  to  utter  hypochondriacal  complaints  about  his 
health  and  his  tendency  to  corpulency ;  f  whereas 
in  camp  or  in  the  field  he  was  always  gay  and 
buoyant.  If  he  had  wished  to  prolong  the  truce  of 
Amiens  for  a  season,  it  was  only  because  he  wished 
to  be  the  more  fully  prepared  for  war,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  work  out  some  of  his  great  projects  in 
the  interval.  As  it  was,  he  had  derived  vast  bene- 
fits from  that  truce ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  broken 
as  much  by  his  own  vehement  passion,  which  so 
frequently  outran  his  discretion  and  his  policy,  as 
by  any  demonstration  made  by  England,  or  any 
other  single  cause  whatsoever.     Bonaparte  was  at 

a  Capefigiie. 

t  Booaimrte's  complaints,  however,  were  n<*  all  altnbutalilo  to 
hypochondriasis.  n.-fore  lie  was  named  First  Consul  for  life,  he  hud 
symptoms  of  that  licrcdilaiy  cumrlaint  o<  which  he  died  at  St.  liclenu. 
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once  the  most  crafty  and  the  most  passionate  of 
men  ;  this  mixture  of  qualities  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  his 
actions.     "  The  First  Consul  never  anticipated  a 
long  peace  with  England.     He  had  wished  for  a 
peace  merely  because,  knowing  it  to  be  desired  by 
the  people  after  ten  years  of  war,  he  calculated  it 
would  increase  his  popularity,  and  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  his  govern- 
ment.    Peace  was  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
conquer  the  throne  of  France  as  war  was  essential 
to  secure  that  throne,  and  to  enlarge  its  base  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  thrones  of  Europe.    This  was 
the  secret  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  of  the  rup- 
ture which  so  suddenly  followed  it,  though  that 
rupture  certainly  took  place  rather  sooner  than 
the  First  Consul  wished.    On  the  great  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  Bonaparte  entertained  exalted 
ideas;   yet,  in  discussions  on  those  subjects,  he 
always  declared  himself  in  favour  of  war.     When 
told  of  the  poverty  of  the  French  people,  of  the 
advantages  of  peace,  of  its  happy  influence  on  trade, 
the  arts,  national  industry,  and  every  branch  of 
public  prosperity,  he  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the 
argument — indeed,  he  concurred  in  it ;  but  then 
he  remarked  that  all  these  advantages  were  only 
conditional,  so  long  as  England  was  able  to  throw 
the  weight  of  her  navy  into  the  scale  of  the  world, 
and  to  exert  the  influence  of  her  gold  in  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.     Peace  must  therefore  be  bro- 
ken, since  to  him  it  was  evident  that  England  was 
determined  to  break  it.     Why,  then,  not  anticipate 
her?    Why  allow  her  to  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  first  step?     He  must  astonish  Europe — 
thwart  the  policy  of  the  Continent — strike  a  great 
and  unexpected  blow !     Thus  reasoned  the  First 
Consul,  and   every  one   may  judge  whether  his 
actions  agreed  with  his  reasoning."* 

On  receipt  of  the  speech  with  which  King  George 
had  opened  the  session  of  parliament,  the  First 
Consul  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage;  and  his 
passion  was  not  moderated  by  the  reception  of  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  which  followed  the  opening 
speech.  At  first  Talleyrand,  who  never  was  in  a 
passion  in  his  life,  conferred  with  our  ambassador. 
He  declared  the  astonishment  of  his  master  at  the 
king's  message,  and  at  the  very  unfriendly  debates, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  violent 
attacks  of  the  English  press  against  the  government 
and  person  of  the  First  Consul  7  Lord  Whicworth 
went  over  the  old  ground,  saying  that  whatever  was 
published  in  the  English  papers  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  national  retaliation  for  what  was  pub- 
lished in  the  French  papers ;  that  in  France  these 
attacks  were  published  officially,  which  was  by  no 
means  the  case  in  England ;  and  that,  although  the 
French  government  possessed  a  control  over  the 

Sress  in  France,  the  English  government  neither 
ad  nor  could  have  such  a  control  in  their  country. 
"  But  at  least,"  rejoined  Talleyrand,  "  your  go- 
vernment can  execute  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
evacuate  Malta !"     Lord  Whitworth   replied  that 

*  Bourrienae* 


that  evacuation  was  now  connected  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  other  clauses  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  infiringed  by  France.*  A  few 
days  after  this  the  two  diplomatists  had  another 
conference.  Lord  Whitworth  recapitulated  all  the 
principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
founded,  and  the  right  which  arose  from  those 


LoftD  Whttwosth. 

principles  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  any  essential  differences  which 
might  have  arisen  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  countries.     He  instanced  the  cases,  beginning 
with  Italy  and  concluding  with  Switzerland,    in 
which  the  territory  or  influence  of  France  had  been 
greatly  extended  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
He  then  told  Talleyrand  that,  notwithstanding  the 
indisputable  right  of  the  king  his  master  to  claim 
some  counterpoise  for  such  vast  acquisitions,  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  England  had 
agreed  to  give  up  Malta,  might  have  been  carred 
into  effect  before  now,  if  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  not  been  roused  by  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  report — a 
report  of  a  nature,  exclusive  of  the  personal  allu- 
sions it  contained,  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  de- 
mand on  their  part  every  measure  of  precaution. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  the  distinct  declara- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  enter 
into  any  further  discussion  relative  to  Malta,  unless 
he  received  satisfiictory  explanations  as  to  the  First 
Consul's  views  in  Egypt,  &c.    With  that  immova- 
bility of  countenance  which  has  become  like  a  pro- 
verb, and  without  any  regard  to  the  big  reproach- 
ful type  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  which,  so  lately  as  the 
30th  of  January  had  embodied  the  report,  Talley- 
rand declared  that  Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission    to 
the  East  was  "  strictly  commercial."     With  the 
same  placid  face — which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  once  seen  it — he  expatiated  on  the 
First  Consul's  love  of  peace,  on  the  low  state  of  the 
French  finances,  and  the  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances which    rendered  peace  so  desirable     to 

■  Dispmtdi  from  Loid  Wliilvoith  to  Lord  Uawluabuiy,  dated  Fkria. 
Juuuary  «,  1803,  '  ^~  r«n«. 
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France,  concluding  ivith  a  desire  to  know  the 
precise  amount  of  the  satisfaction  or  compensation 
which  the  British  government  would  require. 
Lord  Whitworth  replied  to  this  last  query,  that 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  say  by  what  means 
the  apprehensions  of  England  were  to  be  allayed ; 
but  that  he  could  assure  him  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  thoae  means,  we  should  be  animated  solely  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  since  on  that  depended  the  peace  and 
happineaa  of  Europe.* 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  able  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  thought  little  of  his  di  >l<i- 
macy  except  when  expressed  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets,  and  who  feared  that  the  passionate 
part  of  his  temperament  would  carry  him  into 
some  indiscretions,  Bonaparte  determined  to  confer 
personally    with   the   English    ambassador;    and 
Talleyrand  had  scarcely  left  him  ere  his  lordship 
was  informed  that  the  First  Consul  wished  to  con- 
verse ^th  him  at  the  Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night     It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  assumed  as  a  certain  fact,  that  this  irre- 
gular and  unseemly  obtrusion  into  the  department 
of  Talleyrand  proceeded  from  a  design  to  shake  the 
resolution    of   the  British    ambassador,   and   to 
astound  or  terrify  him  by  a  display  of  rude  vio- 
lence, which  had  succeeded  with  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  at  Campo  Formio.     But  England  had 
not  been  humbled  and  crushed  like  Austria,  and 
Lord  Whitworth  was  not  Count  Cobentzel.    Bona- 
parte received  our  ambassador  in  his  cabinet  with 
a  show  of  "  tolerable  cordiality ;"  and,  after  talking 
aa  different  subjects  for  a  few  minutes,  desired 
him   to  sit  down,  seating  himself  at  the  opposite 
ride  of  a  table.     But  then  be  began  a  rapid,  un- 
interrupted   harangue,   which   lasted  two  hours, 
daring  which  the  ambassador  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  say  one  word.     It  was  matter  of  infinite  disap- 
pointment to  him  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  being  followed  by  conciliation  and  friend- 
diip,  had  been  productive  only  of  continual  and 
increasing  jealousy  and  mistrust.     He  enumerated 
the  several  provocations  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  England,  placing  in  the  first 
line  our  not  evacuating  Malta :  no  consideration 
<n  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  in  our  retain- 
iog  ponenion  of  that  island— -of  the  two  he  would 
rather  aee  us  in  possession  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  than  of  Malta !     {Before  the  war  ended, 
British  troopi  had  potsession  of  that  faubourg  of 
Pari*.')     He  complained  of  the  abuse  of  him  in 
the  En^ish  public  prints,  but,  most,  of  the  French 
papers  published  in  London.     He  complained  of 
the  protection  which  he  said  was  given  to  Georges- 
Csdondal    and    others   of  his  description,  who, 
instead    of  being  transported   to  Canada,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  England,  handsomely  pen- 
tioDed,  and  constantly  causing  commotions  and 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  the  interior  as  well  as 
00  the  coast  of  France.    "  Every  wind  which  blew 
fnm  England   brought  nothing  but  enmity  and 
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hatred  agunst  him."    Why  did  England  pretend 
to  be  alarmed  about  Egypt  ?    He  could  conquer 
that  country  when  he  chose,  but  "  this  he  should 
not   do,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  to  have 
it  as  a  colony,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
the   risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  a^^ressor,  and  by  which 
he  should  lose  more  than  he  could  gain,  since, 
tooner  or  later,  Egypt  tcould  belong  to  France, 
either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  TurkiA  em- 
pire, or  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Porte." 
As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  he 
asked  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with 
England?    An  invasion  was  the  only  means  of 
offence  he  had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
attempt,  if  forced  into  a  war,  by  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition ;  out  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  after  having  gained  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his  life  and  repu- 
tation in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  he  were 
forced  to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were 
that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition 
might  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  7    He  would  not 
pretend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  invading  Eng- 
land— there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  against 
him ;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if 
war  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion;  and  such  was  the  disposition    of  his 
troops,  that  army  after  army  would  be  found  for 
the  enterprise. — Perceiving  that  these  menaces  did 
not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  Lord  Whitworth, 
the  First  Consul  altered  his  tone.     If  the  British 
government  and  he  could  only  agree  and  act  ioge- 
ther,  what  might  they  not  du  ?  Look  at  the  natural 
force  of  the  two  countries — France  with  an  army  of 
480,000  men  (for  to  this  amount  it  would  be  im- 
mediately completed),  and  England  with  a  fleet 
which  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
which  he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  equal 
in  less  than  ten  years.    Two  such  countries,  by  a 
proper  understanding,  might  govern  the  world,  as 
their  strifes  might  overturn  it.     If  England  could 
only  come  to  this  understanding,  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  not  do  to  gratify  her.     Participation 
in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, treaties  of  commerce,  in  short  everything 
that  could  testify  friendship  he  would  do  for  her. 
As  little  moved  by  his  cajolery  as  by  his  threats, 
Whitworth,  when  allowed  to  speak,  calmly  said 
that  the  king,  his  master,  had  no  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conquest  and  spoils  of  the  Continent,  had 
no  ambition  to  acquire  more  territory,  but  only  to 
preserve  what  he  had.   His  Lordship  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  with  Talleyrand,  touching  the  at- 
tacks of  the  English  newspaperf,  the  report  of  Se- 
bastiani,  &c. ;  remarking  that  in  England  the  paper- 
war  "  was  independent   of  government,  and   in 
France  its  very  act  and  deed."     His  lordship  was 
going  to  speak  of  the  encroachments  and  acces- 
sions of  territory,  but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland;   ce  sont  des  bagatelles,  these  are 
trifles,  which  must  have  been  foreseen  by  you  while 
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the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  pending ;   vous 
ti^avez  pas  le  droit  dfen  parler  a  cette  heure— you 
have  no  right  to  speak  of  them  now ! "     After  this 
rude  interruption,  the  ambassador  dwelt  upon  the 
many  unfriendly  indications  on  the  part  of  France 
which  had  excited  the  distrust  of  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  not  one 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  had  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  or  any  kind  of  redress  in  France — not  one 
British  claimant  had  been  satisfied,  although  every 
French  claimant  had  received  satisfaction  in  Eng- 
land within  a  month  after  the  treaty :  his  lordship 
himself  had   pressed    these   claims   ineffectually. 
Bonaparte  had  said  in  public  as  well  as  in  priviate, 
and  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  as  well 
as  to  his  own  subjects,  that  England  was  unequal 
to  a  single-handed  contest  with  France ;  and  he 
gave  I^rd  Whitworth  to  understand  that,  without 
allies,  we  could  never  touch  him.    To  this  his 
lordship  replied,  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  was 
so  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the  less  so,  as 
those  means  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  afford 
such  allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  services,  would 
all  be  concentrated  in  England  and  give  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  energy  to  our  own  exertions. 
Here  the  First  Consul  rose  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conference,  saying  that  he  should  give  orders  to 
General  AndrtSuesi  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
this  business.     lu  his  haste,  he  had  given  the  lie 
to  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs.     "  It  must  be 
observed,"  says  Lord  Whitworth,  "  that  he  did 
not,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  affect  to  attribute 
Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to  commercial  motives 
only,  but  as  one  rendered  necessary,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  by  the  infraction  by  us  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens."* 

The  orders  to  Andrt^ossi  were  explained  in  an 
official  note  which  that  officer  delivered  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  on  the  10th  of  March.  In  this  note 
no  reparations  or  securities  were  offered ;  not  so 
much  as  an  explanation  was  given ;  but  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  protracted  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Malta  by  British  troops,  and  ex- 
planations were  demanded  and  categorical  replies 
to  queries  put  by  the  First  Consul.  The  day 
after  this  note  was  delivered  in  London,  the  king's 
message  to  parliament  stating  that  military  prepa- 
rations were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  was  received  at  Paris.  Talley- 
rand, who  in  two  or  three  previous  interviews  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  or  to  explain  away  sundry 
parts  of  the  private  conversation  which  the  First 
Consul  had  held  with  our  ambassador,  now  had 
another  conference  with  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
assured  him  that  the  king's  message  was  merely 
precautionary,  and  not,  in  the  least  degree,  intended 
as  a  menace.  His  lordship  further  said  that  it  was 
merely  a  measure  of  self-defence  founded  on  the 
armaments  which  were  carrying  on  in  the  ports 
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nearest  to  England ;  and  that,  had  not  these  arma- 
ments been  as  notorious  as  they  were,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  First  Consul's  known  determina- 
tion to  augment  his  army,  in  time  of  peace,  would 
have  been  a  full  and   sufficient   motive  for  our 
adopting  precautionary  measures.     He  could  draw     i 
from  Talleyrand  no  reply  whatever  to  these  obser- 
vations; that  diplomatist  merely  repeated  that  the 
armaments  fitting  out  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
ports  were  intended  for  the  colonies ;  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  alarm  felt  in 
England ;  that  the  Fitst  Consul  was  pacific,  hav- 
ing no  thoughts  whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's 
dominions,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  our  part ;  Uiat  he  should 
always  consider  the  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  as  ' 
such  a  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that,  as 
we  had  hitherto  hesitated  to  evacuate  that  island, 
he  was  justified  in  adopting  the  measures  which 
might  eventually  be  necessary.     Talleyrand  then 
desired  leave  to  go  and  consult  the  First  Consul. 
In  the  evening  the  two  diplomatists  met  again. 
The  Frenchman  informed  Lord  Whitworth  that 
the  Consul  had  been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust 
suspicions  which  his  majesty's  government  enter- 
tained, but  nevertheless  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calamities  which  the  present  dispute  might 
entail  upon  humanity ;  that  if  England  would  dis- 
cuss the  matter  fairly  the  First  Consul  would  do 
the  same,  but  that  if  England  prepared  for  war  he 
would  prepare  for  war,  trusting  to  the  support  of 
the  French  people  in  the  cause  of  honour  and  of 
justice.     His  lordship  repeated  that  England  did 
not  wish  for  war ;  that  peace  was  as  necessary  to 
her  as  it  could  be  to  France  ;  that  all  we  desired 
was  security;  that  everything  proved  to  us  that 
that  security  (as  far  as  I  ndia  was  concerned),  was 
threatened  by  the  First  Consul's  views  on  Egypt ; 
and  that,  consequently,  our  refusal  to  evacuate 
Malta  was  as  murJi  a  measure  of  precaution  as  the 
defence  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
At  parting,  Talleyrand   put  into  his  lordship's 
hands  a  "  Note  verbale,"  telling  him  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  anything  absolutely  offi- 
cial, that  it  was  simply  a  memorandum  to  assist  his 
lordship,  but  such,  nevertheless,  as  he  might  trans- 
mit to  his  government  if  he  chose.     This  said  note 
verbale  was  a  masterpiece  of  cold,  sneering,  impu- 
dent threatening — the  style  of  it  is  rather  that  of 
Bonaparte  than  of  Talleyrand.    Its  averments  were 
— 1.  If  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  his  message  to 
parliament,  wished  to  speak  of  the  expedition  pre- 
paring at  Helvoet-Sluys,  all  the  world  knows  that 
it  was  destined  for  America;  2.  If  France  docs 
not    receive  satisfactory  explanations   respecting 
armaments  in  England,  it  is  vaturai  that  the  First 
Consul  should  march  20,000  more  men  into  Hol- 
land, as  Holland  is  mentioned  in  the  king's  mes- 
sage ;  3.  These  troops  being  once  in  Holland,   it 
is  natural  that  an  encampment  should  be  formed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  and,  moreover,  that 
additional  bodies  should  join  those  troops  to  maiu- 
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tain  sn  offennTe  and  defensive  position,  &c. ;  4. 
It  is  natural  Aat  the  First  Gonsnl  should  order 
ktctbI  camps  to  be  formed  at  Calais,  and  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  cbnsts ;  5.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
nature  ofthmgt  that  the  First  Consul,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  evacuating  Switzerland,  should  be 
Quder  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  French  army 
in  that  country ;  6.  It  is  also  the  natural  con^^e- 
quence  of  all  this  that  the  First  Consul  should 
tend  a  fresh  force  into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  position  of  Taranto;  7-  Eng- 
iand  arming,  and  arming  with  so  much  pusnaciiy, 
will  compel  France  to  put  her  armies  on  the  war 
establishment.  These  numbered  clauses  were  fol- 
lowed by  three  paragraphs,  asserting  that,  though 
England  was  the  aggressor,  every  means  would  be 
taken  by  its  government  to  excite  the  people  by 
declaring  that  France  meditated  an  invasion  ;  that 
the  whole  British  population  would  be  obliged  to 
put  themseWes  under  arms  for  their  defence,  and 
their  export  trade  would,  even  before  the  war 
began,  be  in  a  ttate  of  *tagnaiion  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cotmtriei  occupied  Ay  French 
amu ;  that  his  majesty's  message  was  inexplica- 
ble, unless  he  seriously  contemplated  evading  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  finally, 
that  Europe  well  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
Mtempt  the  dismemberment  of  France,  but  not  to 
intimidate  hef  .* 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
had  not  been  there  since  the  private  oonfere&oe 
with  the  Consul,  went  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was 
Sunday  the  ISih  of  March,  a  day  of  Ikvie,  or  grande 
reception  (one  Sunday  in  each  month  being  de- 
voted to  this  purpose),  and  Madame  Bonaparte 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court  were  assembled  in  the 
great  state-room  to  dispense  their  smiles  to  the 
brilliant  staff  of  the  Consul,  the  foreign  ambassa- 
don,  the  whole  eorps  diplomatique,  and  such  fo- 
reigners of  distinction  as  might  be  presented.  It 
was  against  bll  rule,  even  in  that  innovating,  irre- 
gular court,  to  discuss  state  matters  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  such  a  company :  Lord  Whitworth  had  not 
the  remotest  notion  of  entering  upon  any  business ; 
but  he  had  some  English  travellers  to  present,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  effect  which  the  king's 
TOcosngc  to  pttrliament  had  produced  on  Bonaparte. 
His  lordship  had  scarcely  taken  his  place  in  the 
drele,  where  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  as- 
sembled, ete  B<Miapane  went  straight  up  to  him, 
and  addressed  him,  "  evidently  under  very  consi- 
derable agitation."  He  b^an  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  any  news  from  England  ?  Whitworth  replied 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  his  government 
two  days  ago.  Bonaparte  instantly  rejoined,  with 
increased  agitation,  "  And  so  you  are  determined 
to  go  to  war?"  "No,"  his  lordship  replied; 
"  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace." 
••  NoM  aeons,"  said  he,  "  dejUfait  la  guerre  pen- 
dant quime  ans  "  (We  have  already  made  war  for 
fifteen  years).  Lord  Whitworth  answered,  "  C'en 
Mi  dej'd  trap  "  (That  is  already  too  long).  "  Mais," 
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rejoined  the  First  Consul,  "  tous  voulet  la  fim* 
encore  quime  anniet,  et  vout  m'y  fhrett "  (But 
you  wish  to  make  war  for  fifteen  years  longer,  an4 
you  force  me  to  it).  Hia  lordship  said  that  was 
very  far  firom  his  majesty's  intentions.  The  First 
Consul  then  proceeded  to  Count  Markoff  and  the 
Chevalier  Azara,  the  Russian  and  Spanish  attbM>- 
sadors,  who  were  standing  together  at  a  little  dis* 
tance,  and  said  to  them,  "  Les  Anglais  vrulent  l« 
guerre,  matt  s'ils  tont  les  premiers  d  tirer  I'epie, 
je  terai  le  dernier  a  la  remelire.  Its  ne  respedent 
pa*  les  trtatis.  Ilfaut  dorinavant  les  couvrir  de 
tripe  noir"  (The  English  want  war;  but  if  they 
are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last 
to  sheathe  it.  They  do  not  respect  treaties  :  they 
must  henceforward  be  covered  with  black  crape). 
In  a  few  minutes  he  resimied  the  conversation  with 
Lord  Whitworth.  He  began :  *•  Pottrquoi  del 
armimens  t  Contre  qui  des  meturet  de  prieaw 
Hon  ?  Je  n'ai  pa*  un  teul  vaisseau  de  ligne  diins 
les  ports  de  France  !  Mais  a  vout  voulet  anrtkr, 
farmerai  autsi;  n  vous  voulex  vous  hattre,je  mt 
battrai  autsi.  Vout  pmtrrex  peut-itre  tuer  Id 
France,  nuMjanum  Pintimider"  (Why  these  ar- 
maments? Against  whom  these  precautionary 
meaaures  ?  I  have  not  a  single  Vessel  of  the  lint 
in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you  will  arm,  I  wiU 
arm  also ;  if  you  will  fight,  I  will  fight  also.  Yott 
may  possibly  be  able  to  kill  France,  but  never  to 
intimidate  her).  "  On  ne  voudroit,"  said  Lord 
Whitworth,  "  to  I'un  m  fautre  (We  wish  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other).  On  voudroit  vittt 
en  bonne  itUelligerux  aoec  etle  "  (We  with  to  livt 
on  good  terms  with  her).  **  Itfimt  done  retpectet 
les  traitks,"  replied  he;  "nudheur  d  ceux  qui 
ne  respectent  pas  les  tratth.  lit  en  teront  re- 
spoTuable  A  toute  C Europe  "  (Then  treaties  must 
be  respected.  Woe  to  those  who  do  not  respect 
treaties !  They  will  be  responsible  to  all  Europe). 
Lord  Whitworth,  calm  and  collected,  replied  not 
a  word ;  and  the  First  Consul  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment,  repeating  his  last  phrase,  "  Woe  to 
those  who  do  not  respect  treaties!  llwy  will  bt 
answerable  for  it  to  all  Europe!"  So  Jupiter* 
Scapin  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte  already  become.* 
"  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  adds  Lord  Whitworth, 
"  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  overheard 
by  two  hundred  people  who  were  present ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  single  person 
who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  total  vrant  of  dignity,  as  vrell  as  of 
decency,  on  the  occasion."t  The  alarmed  Jose- 
phine followed  her  husband,  and  in  an  instant  the 
hall  was  cleared  of  its  brilliapt  company.  Savary, 
who  says  he  was  present  and  standing  at  only  a  few 
paces  frum  the  Consul  when  he  stopped  short  be- 
fore the  English  ambassador,  allows  that  his  master 
was  in  a  furious  passion ;  and  he  adds  that,  after 
his  hasty  retiring,  the  ambassador  of  Russia  and 
Lord  Whitworth  withdrew  to  the  deep  embrasure 

*  TIm  original  iiiTentian  of  thl<  adiBinbl*  eompound  ntokuiiat 
hai  lieen  attribated  to  Uis  Abbi  do  Pnult,  bat  it  aaToon  nlhet  of 
Talleyraiid. 
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of  a  window,  and  were  still  conversing  together 
when  the  salon  was  cleared  of  company,  Count 
Markoff  saying  to  his  lordship,  "  You  could  hardly 
have  expected  such  an  attack ;  how,  then,  could 
you  be  prepared  to  reply  to  it  f  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  government. 
In  the  meantime,  let  what  has  taken  place  suggest 
the  line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue."*  As 
the  British  government  before  this  had  entered  into 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  young  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  is  possible  that  something  to  this  effect 
may  have  passed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  Tuileries 
window;  but  how  Savary  could  have  heard  the 
words,  unless  he  had  been  eaves- dropping  (a  prac- 
tice to  which  he  was  much  addicted),  it  is  not  easy 
to  guess. 

For  some  days  Talleyrand  carefully  avoided 
meeting  the  English  ambassador ;  but  they  met  at 
last,  and  then  Lord  Whitworth  told  him  that  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  First  Consul  in  a  situation 
which  suited  neither  his  public  nor  his  private 
feelings ;  that  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  pay  his 
respects  and  to  present  his  countrymen,  and  not 
to  treat  of  political  subjects ;  and  that,  unless  he 
received  some  assurance  of  not  being  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  such  insults,  he  would  never  go  there 
again.  Talleyrand  pleaded  that  it  was  far  from 
the  Consul's  intention  to  distress  his  lordship; 
that  he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the 
English  government,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
exculpating  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  the  different  powers  of  Europe.t  Even  when  in- 
formed of  the  flagrant  insult  which  its  ambassador 
had  received,  the  English  government  neither 
recalled  Lord  Whitworth  nor  broke  up  the  nego- 
tiation. In  reply  to  the  note  verbale  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  complained  that  the  French  government 
demanded  explanations,  and  would  give  none  itself. 
He  stated  that  the  tenth  article,  which  related  to 
Malta,  was  but  a  part,  and  a  dependent  part,  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens;  that  it  was  a  principle  inva- 
riikbly  applied  to  all  other  antecedent  treaties  or 
conventions,  that  they  were  negotiated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  itcite  of  pouesnon  of  the  diffe- 
rent contracting  parties,  and  to  the  treaties  or 
public  engagements  by  which  they  were  severally 
bound  at  the  time  of  their  conclusion;  that  if 
either  of  the  parties,  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  so 
aggrandized  itself,  as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the 
compact,  the  other  party  had  the  right,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  to  demand  satisfaction  or 
compensation,  &c.  Our  foreign  minister  further 
complained  of  the  object  of  Sebastiani's  mission, 
of  the  Tery  extraordinary  publication  of  that  officer's 
report,  and  of  the  First  Consul's  intimation  of  his 
designs  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  empire.  With 
respect  to  the  giving  up  of  Malta,  and  the  recon- 
structing the  scattered  and  beggared  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  he  now  told  the  French 
government  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  one  of 

*  9aTujr,  Due  de  Ro^Oi  Memofret. 
f  Dii{«tch  dated  Matcb  the  ITtb. 


the  guarantees  of  the  independence  of  Malta,  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  except  on 
condition  that  the  new  or  Maltese  Langue  snould 
be  abolished ;  that  the  court  of  Berlin  was  silent 
on  the  invitation  which  had  been  made  to  it  to  be- 
come one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers;  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Spanish  priories,  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  knights  in  Spain,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  which  the  King  of  Spain 
was  a  party,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Portuguese 
government  of  their  intention  to  sequestrate  the 
property  of  the  Portuguese  priory,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  Langue,  unless  the  court  of 
Madrid  restored  the  Spanish  priories,*  were  cir- 
cumstances which,  without  any  other  special 
grounds,  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  suspending 
the  evacuation  of  Malta. 

When  Lord  Hawkesbury's  answer  was  received, 
Talleyrand  persuaded  Lord  Whitworth  that  the 
First  Consul  was  still  very  averse  to  proceeding  to 
extremities.  A  long  exchange  of  letters  and  notes 
ensued,  and  Bonaparte  gained — what  he  much 
wanted — time.  His  fleets  were  still  at  St.  Domb- 
go,  Guadalou]>e,  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies ;  the  trading  vessels  of  France  were  scat- 
tered over  the  globe,  and  be  dreaded  that  if  war 
broke  out  few  of  either  class  of  this  shipping 
would  ever  return  to  France.  The  numerous 
grants  of  leave  of  absence,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  cavalry,  which  required  re-mounting  and 
better  horses  than  could  be  found  in  France,  and 
the  temporary  nullity  of  his  artillery  in  conse- 
quence of  a  project  for  re-casting  all  the  field - 
pieces,  made  nim  most  anxious  to  gain  a  few 
months  more,  before  throwing  down  or  taking  up 
the  gauntlet.  If  the  British  government  had 
declared  war  on  the  llth  of  March,  or  the  day 
after  the  king's  precautionary  niessage,  its  advan- 
tages and  the  Consul's  embarrassments  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  they  proved  to  be; 
and  the  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
would  have  been  much  the  same.  While  we  went 
on  diplomatising,  swarms  of  French  ships  returned 
to  port,  the  leaves  of  absence  were  annulled,  the 
cavalry  was  re-mounted,  a  new  conscription  was 
put  in  force,  and,  the  re-casting  plan  beiug  in  part 
or  wholly  abandoned,  those  prodigious  trains  of 
artillery  which  the  French  now  introduced  in 
every  campaign  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness. 
There  were  other  obvious  advantages  to  Bonaparte 
in  this  procrastination,  and  there  was  one  especial 
benefit  which  has  generally  escaped  notice: — if 
war  broke  out  now,  he  knew  it  would  be  impossible 
to  garrison  and  keep  Louisiana  (where  the  entire 
population  were  inimical  to  the  French,  and  furious 

*  In  the  month  of  October,  180t,  or  about  teren  mootbt  alter  the 
liguinfF  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  Kineof  Spain  had  annexed  to  the 
royal  domains  all  the  property  of  the  Knixltta  of  Ualu  in  hii  dnmi- 
nloiit.  and.  after  this  spoliation,  had  declarfd  himself  to  be  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  in  Spain.  There  appears  to  be  no  douht  that 
these  steps  were  taken  at  the  sitraestion  or  dictation  uf  Booamne ; 
hut,  as  fttr  as  concemtHl  the  knights  and  their  means  of  re^eslaldUhinf 
themselves  and  of  keeping  possession  of  Malta,  it  sisulQed  little  wlie- 
tiier  they  were  dictated  by  the  Fii.1  Coninl,  or  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  deepnate  poverty  to  which  hia  aUiaoce  bad  icdnoad 
the  Spanish  monarch. 
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at  the  Spanisb  court  for  ceding  their  territory), 
and  that  any  force  sent  thither  must  be  intercepted 
by  the  power  that  was  mistress  of  the  seas ;  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  United  States  were  not  de- 
sirouB  of  haviDg  so  turbulent  a  neighbour  as  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  and  were  very  desirous  of 
having  and  holding  Louisiana  themselves ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  bargain  of  sale  and  transfer  was  set 
on  foot  between  the  two  governments,  Bonaparte 
oSering  to  sell  what  he  knew  he  could  not  keep, 
and  what  he  dreaded  might  be  seized  by  the  English 
before  he  could  get  the  money  or  close  the  bargain : 
Dorwaa  it  until  the  30th  of  April  (just  twelve  days 
before  the  British  ambassador  quitted  Paris)  that 
the  bargain  was  closed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment giving  him  15,000,000  dollars  for  Louisiana! 
On  the  29th  of  March  AndriSossi  presented  an 
official  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  stating  that,  as 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  engaged  to  restore  Malta 
to  the  Order,  and  to  entrust  it  pro  tempore  to  a 
Neapolitan  garrison,  it  was  expected  that  his  ma- 
jesty "  would  reject  all  sophistry,  every  distinction, 
every  mental  reservation  which  might  be  offered 
to  him,"  and  keep  his  engagement  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury replied  that  the  Order  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist ;  that  the  Neapolitan  garrison  aepended 
on  the  Order  being  in  a  condition  to  take  posses- 
akin,  and  after  a  short  time  to  defend  the  island. 
He,  however,  remitted  to  Lord  Whitworth  the 
beads  of  an  arrangement  to  be  concluded  by  treaty 
or  convention ;  the  substance  was — L  That  Malta 
should  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  majesty ;  and 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  should  be  indemnified 
by  England  for  any  losses  of  property  they  might 
sustain  by  this  arrangement ;  2.  That  Holland  and 
Switzerland  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops ;  3.  That  the  island  of  Elba  should  be  con- 
firmed to  France,  and  the  King  of  Etruria  (a  Spa- 
nish prince  and  a  puppet  Bonaparte  had  set  up  in 
Tuscany)  should  be  acknowledged;  4.  That  the 
Italian  and  Lignrian  republics  should  also  be 
acknowledged,  provided  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
were  made  in  Italy  for  the  expelled  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Bonaparte  rejected  these  terms  as  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  At  this  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions a  little  circumstance  occurred  which  is  perhaps 
chiefly  interesting  as  giving  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  French  treated  weak  independent  states. 
Rheinhardt,  a  Wfirtemberg  schoolmaster,  who 
had  transferred  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
risen  to  diplomatic  eminence  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution  (he  had"  even  been  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  Directory),  was  now  residing  at 
Hamburg  as  Bonaparte's  chargtf  d'affaires.  As- 
stjredly  not  without  orders  from  Paris,  he  drew  up 
a  most  abusive  article,  accusing  England  of  breach 
of  iaith,  of  an  avidity  for  conquest,  of  a  sworn  en- 
mity to  France,  which  made  her  the  aggressor  in 
every  war  or  quarrel,  speaking  of  the  king's  mcs- 
saite  to  parKament  as  "  the  effect  of  treachery, 
lunacif,  or  imbecility ;"  giving  a  new  and  much 
moderated  version  of  the  Consul's  outbreak  to 
Lord  Whitworth;   and  calling  upon  Europe  to 


compare  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  head  of  the  French  government 
with  "  the  tergiversations,  the  duplicity,  the  evasion, 
and  the  )>arliamentary  messages  of  the  English 
government."*  Not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
medium  of  publication,  Rheinhardt  demanded  the 
insertion  of  his  libel  in  the  official  Gazette  of 
Hamburg ;  and  this  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  refused,  he  went  so  far  as  to  demand,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  insertion  of  his  article  by 
express  order  of  the  government  or  senate  of  that 
independent  little  republic.  The  senate,  after 
some  hesitation,  were  forced  by  their  fears  to  sub- 
mit and  grant  the  order,  and  the  article  appeared 
in  their  official  gazette,  headed,  "  Inserted  by 
desire,"  and  dated  Paris,  March  ISth.f  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  communicating  these  facts,  said 
bis  majesty  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  First 
Consul  could  have  authorised  so  outrageous  an  at- 
tack upon  his  majesty  personally,  and  upon  his 
government,  and  so  daring  a  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  neutral  state ;  but  that,  unless  some 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  his  majesty  for  the 
indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  him  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  by  the  French  minister  at  Ham- 
burg, it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ations. It  never  cost  Bonaparte  a  scruple  to  deny 
his  own  acts  and  repudiate  his  own  agents,  even 
though  those  agents  were  his  own  brothers ;  and 
Talleyrand  could  always  repeat  a  lie  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  truth.  Accordingly  this  minister 
assured  Lord  Whitworth  that  the  English  govern- 
ment could  not  be  more  surprised  than  the  First 
Consul  had  been  at  seeing  such  an  article  inserted 
in  the  Hamburg  Gazette  by  authority;  that  an 
immediate  explanation  had  been  demanded  from 
M.  Rheinhardt,  who,  if  his  conduct  had  really 
been  such  as  was  represented,  would  doubtless 
feel  the  effects  of  the  First  Consul's  displeasure; 
and  he  begged  his  lordship,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
inform  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  Rheinhardt's  pro- 
ceeding was  completely  disavowed.  Lord  Whit- 
worth replied  that,  as  the  insult  had  been  public, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  reparation  should  also  be 
public.  Talleyrand  rejoined,  that  the  First  Consul 
considered  M.  Rheinhardt's  conduct  as  so  repre- 
hensible, that  every  satis&ction  might  be  expected. 
But,  before  any  fiiither  satisfaction  was  given,  the 
British  government  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hill,  our 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  French  minister 
there  had  demanded  the  insertion  of  Rheinhardt's 

*  He  called  upon  Europe  to  wttneu  other  thing!  wbidl  it  wu 
sever  her  fate  to  see — aa  ttial  France  would  combat  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  different  atatea  of  the  Continent,  and  for  tlM 
BAcrednen  of  their  treatiei. 

f  The  facta  were  communicated  in  a  diapatdv  fttnn  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  our  reaident  at  Hamburg. 

'*  Lute  last  night/*  ytrnw.  Sir  (George,  "  it  waa  determined  that  the 
lenate  should  be  convened  extraordiiiai  ily  on  t:  is  Anyt  iit  ottler  tu 
consider  of  a  requisition  fVY>m  the  Freiich  minisier,  to  insert  in  the 
Hamburg  pafier  a  must  olTensivo  article,  inteuded  as  a  jilstiflcaliuQ 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  an  attack  on  the  measures  -of  (he  British  KO- 
Teroroeut  It  is  with  f^reat  refpret  thai  I  inform  ynur  Ltirdship  thnt 
the  senate  have  judged  it  prudent  to  comi  ly  with  this  di-matid ;  and 
that  thi*  uriictti  will  be  iniierted  lu  the  itaper  of  to-mormw.  lt:ia  now 
in  thf  hands  of  the  tiubli.bt^r  for  that  |iuri>o*e.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
senate  that  they  miffht  at  least  be  alloweil  to  onit  or  qualify  the  moM 
offensive  passagest  but  M.  Rheinhardt  said  his  order*  were  poaitiw 
for  the^Wf/  ajufcact  insertion  of  the  whole." 
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offenaiTe  article  in  the  papers  of  Altona ;  that  the 
Dauiah  magistrate*  of  Altona  had  answered  that 
tliey  could  not  possibly  admit  it  without  an  express 
order  from  their  own  court ;  that  the  Preach  mi- 
nister at  Copenhagen  had  requested  orders  to  that 
effect,  but  that  as  yet  he  had  received  no  answer. 
In  the  mean  while,  however^ it  had  been  intimated  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  that  England  might  be  disposed 
to  consent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  Malta  would 
remain  in  our  possession  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  provided  that  the  number  of  years  was  not 
less  than  ten,  and  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could 
be  induced  to  give  us  the  island  of  Lampeduaa  for 
a  valuable  conaideratioo.    Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
had  BOW  been  thrust  by  his  brother  into  the  nego- 
tiation, said  that,  by  diis  modiBcation,  the  diffi- 
culty respecting  Malta,  which  he  considered  aa 
inauraaountable,  was  not  removed.     Yet,  on  the 
very  same  day,  Talleyrand  himself  had  suggested 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  this 
ground  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  Malta.     Jo- 
seph demanded  time  to  consult  with  his  brother 
the  Consul,  and  thus  some  more  days  were  gained, 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  of  him  or  the 
compromising  proposition.     When  Talleyrand  re- 
newed the  discusaions,  on  the  21st  of  April,  he 
spoke  a&  if  the  Consul  might  be  induced  to  consent 
to  the  proposition ;  but  on  the  next  day  his  tone 
was  altogether  changed,,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Bonaparte,  which  could  not 
admit  of  his  conaenting  to  anything  which  might 
carry  with  it  die  appearance  of  yielding  to  a  threat. 
At  the  next  conference  he  said  still  more  decidedly 
that  the  First  Consul  neither  could  nor  would  re- 
linquish his  claim  to  the  £ill  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  spoke  of  the  calamities  which 
must  follow  the  fadure  o£  these  endeavours  to 
avoid  a  rupture,,  and  insinuated  that  Naples  and 
other  countries  friendly  to  awl  connected  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  the  first  victims  of  the  war. 
Lord  Whitworth  asked  him  whether  such  conduct 
would  add  to  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul ;  or 
whether  his  falling  upon  those  inoffensive,  weak, 
and  defenceless  states  would  not  rather  tarnish  that 
gk>ry,  and  ultimately  uuite  against  him  not  only 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  but  also  every  honest 
man  in  France.     "  Certain  I  am,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  that  it  would  excite  far  more  detestatioa 
than  terror  in  England ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
serve  to  impress  upon  us  still  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  omitting  no  means  of  circumscribing 
a  power  so  perniciously  exerted ! "    And  he  could 
not  help  adding  that,  although  no  act  of  hostility 
had  taken  place,  yet  the  inveteraey  with  which  our 
commerce,  our  industry,  and  o«ur  credit  bad  been 
attacked  in  every  place  to  which  French  infltience 
extended,  did,  in  Mct,  almost  anovnt  to  the  same 
thing ;  aince  it  went  to  prove,  in  addition  to  the 
general  ayatem  of  the  French  Conaul,  that  hia  ob- 
ject waa  to  pursue,  under  the  maak  of  peace,  the 
aame  line  of  conduct  aa  the  preceding  revolutionary 
govwnBtents.*     On  the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to 

•  DIsffttoK  tetad  April  Ula  Uto. 


procrastinate,   his  lordship  declared  that  his  go- 
vernment could  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  and  that 
he  must  demand  his  passports  in  a  very  few  days. 
As  Bonaparte  was  "not  jet  ready,  as  many  of  the. 
French  ships  were  still  at  sea,  "  a  person,  *  a  pri- 
vate individual,  whom-  lie  suspected  of  being  em- 
ployed by  the  First  Consul,  dro|>ped   in,   as  if 
casually,  upon  our  ambassador,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  he  were  in  earnest  about  the 
passports,  and  whether  some  more  profitable  delay 
might  not  be  obrained  from  him ;  and  when,  after 
this   visit,   his  lordship  waited  upon  Tallevraud, 
and  assured  him  that,  unless  he  had  something 
favourable  to  tell  him,  he  must  quit  Paris  on 
Tuesday  next   (this  being  Friday),    that   perfect 
actor  played  the  cheerful  part,  led  his  lordship  to 
think  that  he  did  not  consider  the  case  as  despe- 
rate, and  closed  the  conference  by  saying  repeat- 
edly, J  ^ai  encore  de  fespoir  (I  have  still  some 
hope).     Al^er  two  more  days  had  passed,  Lord 
Whitwortli   again   waitrd   upon  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  demanded  the  necessary  pass- 
ports.   Talleyrand  hoped  that  his  lordship's  de- 
parture was  not  so  near — hoped  that  they  might 
yet  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  ultimatum 
which  his  lordship  had  verbally  proposed  to  him, 
and  promised  to  go  immediately  and  confier  with 
the  First  Consul.     Lord  Whitworth  rejoined  that 
he  could  no  longer  protract  a  negotiation  on  terraa 
ao  disadvantageous  to  his  country,  unless  he  were 
fiimished  with   some  positive  assurance  that  the 
Consul  would  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  ultima- 
tum.   Talleyrand  said  he  should  shortly  bear  from 
him.     But  two  more  days  passed,  during  which 
Lord  Whitworth  packed  up,  and  expected  every 
hour  to  receive  either  a  favourable  answer  or  his 
passports,  without  anything  being  heard  from  Tal- 
leyrand or  Joseph  Bonaparte,  or  any  one  dae. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  however,  late  at  night,  he 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  whose  faculties 
were  always  the  brightest  after  midnight     In  this 
note  he  stated  categorically,  that,  as  the  island   of 
Lampedusa  did  not  belong  to  France  (had  France 
claimed   possession  of,  or  domination  over,  only 
those  places   which   rightfully   belonged   to   her, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  ultimatum)^ 
it  was  not  for  the  First  Consul  either  to  accede  to 
or  to  refuse  the  desire  testified  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  of  having  that  island.    That  with  reg|ftrd 
to  Malta,    and  its  proposed  temporary   poaaca- 
sion,  the  First  Consul  could  not  but  previously 
communicate  with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Batavian    republic,    contracting    parties   to    the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  order  to  know  their  opinion  j 
and  that,  besides,  as  the  stipulations  relative  to 
Malta    had    been   guaranteed    by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  First  Consul  and  the  other 
contractmg  parties    to    the    treaty,  before    they 
could  agree  to  any  change  in  the  article  aBout 
Malta,  were  bound  to  concert  with   those  gua- 
ranteeing powers;   that  the  Fffst  Consul  would 
not  refuse  this  concert,  but  it  belonged  not  to 
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him    to  propose  it,    since    it  -was  not  he  that 
xttged  any  change  in  the  guaranteeing  stipula- 
tions.    That,   with   regard  to  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  by  the  French  troops,  the  First  Consul 
would   hftve  no  diflScuIty  in  repeating  that  that 
eracuation  should  take  place  at  the  instant  that  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  should  be 
executed  by  England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Not  a  word  was  said  on  reparation  or  compensa- 
tioB  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  on  the  subject  of 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland.     Lord  AVhitworth 
replied  that  this  state  of  suspense  conld  no  longer 
be  home,  that  he  could  see  no  intention  to  expe* 
dite  the  negotiation,  and  that  therefore  he  must 
repeat  his  demand  for  the  passports.     On  the  3rd 
of  Hay,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lord- 
ship had  everything  ready  for  his  departure,  ex- 
cepting only  tae  passports,  without  which  neither 
he  nor  any  other  man,  public  or  private,  could 
procure  post-horses  either  in  Paris  or  in  any  other 
part  of  France.    The  day  passed  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable  uncertainty,  but   at   twelve   o'clock   at 
sight,  another  un-o£Scial  individual  hinted  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  give  the  passports  without  mak- 
ing anotfier  attempt.     And  accordingly,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lordship  received  a 
note  from  that  night-bird,  Talleyrand,  stating  that, 
as  he  had  to  make  him  on  the  morrow  morning  a 
commanication  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  need 
not  expect  the  passports  to-night,  and  proposing 
that  Lord  Whitworth  should  call  upon  him  at  the 
foreign  office  at  half-past  four  to-morrow  af^er- 
nom.     At  the  appointed  hour  the  English  am- 
basndor  was  at  the  of&ce,  where  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Talleyand  a  proposition  in  writing, 
that  the  island  of  Malta  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  «f  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.     To  avoid 
the  reproach  of  precipitation,  his  lordship  agreed 
to  transmit   this  proposition  to  London,   and  to 
wut  the  answer  of  his  court,  declaring,  however, 
that  he  saw  so  many  ol:jections  to  the  plan,  that  he 
ounid  give  no  hope  whatever  of  its  being  accepted. 
Loid  Hawkesbury  replied  to  the  proposition  in  a 
letter  of  rostruction  to  Whitworth,  which  reached 
Puis  «n  the  9th  of  May.     It  stated  that  the  pro- 
p«sitioa  was  in  every  way  loose,  mdefinite,  and  un- 
satiafaetory  ;  that  unlit   the  very  moment  when 
Wiutwortli  was  about  to  leave  Paris  the  French 
govonment  had  avoided  makiug  any  distinct  pro- 
position for  the  settlement  of  the  differences ;   and 
that  even  at  that  last  moment,  when  they  felt  com- 
pelled to   bring  forward  some  proposition,  they 
had  limited  it  to  one  part  only  of  the  subject  in 
discussion  >  that,  if  his  majesty  could  be  disposed 
to  WHJve  his  demand  for  a  temporary  occupation 
of  Malta,  the   Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the 
only  sovereign  to  whutn,  in  the  present  state  of 
Eorope,  he  could  consent  that  the  island  should  be 
assigned ;  but  that  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
"  had  cenain   and  authentic  information  that  the 
Emperui  of  Russia  would  on  no  account  consent 
to  ganisoa   Malta."    The  letter  concluded  with 
saying  that  no  satisfaction  had  been  given  with 


respect  to    Rheinhardt's  eondnot    tt  Hamburg, 
and   that  without  such    satisAxtion— wirhuot  a 
public  disavowal  from  Talleyrand — Lord   Whit- 
worth must  abstain  from  cooeluding  any  ajrai^- 
ment.     His  lordship  instantly  went  in  search  of 
Talleyrand,  who  had  driven  over  ta  St.  dead,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  be  seen  until  tha  marraw. 
But,  as  the  morrow  came  and  brought  no  Talk  y 
rand,  oar  ambassador  wrote  to  him,  desiring  hiiu 
to  name  an  hour  when  be  might  comBHuiieatc  the 
answer  of  the  British  government  to  hia  last  propo- 
sition.  When  another  day  bad  passed  without  any 
answer  from  the  fiateign  minister,  oar  ambassador 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  nltimatnm,  accon^nied  by 
an  official  note,  in  a  private  letter  to  Talleyrandyand ' 
sent  the  packet  to  the  foreign  office  by  Mr  Man' 
deville,  one  of  bis  secretaries,  with  inatractions  to 
deliver  it  to  Talleyrand,  or,  in  his  absrace,  ta  the 
head  clerk  of  his  ofiice,  M.  Durand.     On  receiving 
the  packet  this  M.  Ounmd  promised  to  give  it  tw 
his  chief  as  soon  as  he  caaie  in,  saying  he  •>•• 
pected  him  very  shortly.    At  half-paat  Scm  hi  the 
afternoon,  having  waited  till  that  time  m  rata  ta« 
pectation  of  an  answer,  Lord  Whitworth  weM  M»> 
self  to  seek  the  invisible  annister.     He  was  ta)4 
that  the  family  were  in  the  country,  and  that  il 
was  not  known  when  the  minister  wauM  be  in 
town.     About  half  an  hoar  after  hia  ferdsMp  had 
returned  home  from  this  bootless  search,  the  packet 
which  Mr.  Mandeville  had  delivered  to  M.  Do* 
rand  was  brought  back  by  a  servcml,  with  a  vithMi 
message  horn  tibe  foreign  office,  that,  as  the  minister 
was  in  the  country,  it  would  be  necessary  fisr  hit 
lordship  to  send  the  packet  to  Mm  there  t"    **  In 
order,"  adds  the  ambassador,  **  to  defeat,  aa  much 
as  depended  upon  me,  their  intentioH  of  gaining 
time,  I   wrote  again  to  M.  de  Ttdleyrand,  re- 
capitulating  the  steps  I  had  taken,  and  desired 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  to  take 
the  packet  himself   at    nine  o'clock    at  night, 
when  I  thought  M.   de    Talleynnd   would    be 
at  home,  to  his  house  at  Meudan.**     The  ex' 
bishop  was,  however,  as  invisible  Vo  Mr.  Talbot 
as  be  had  been  to  Mr.  Mandeville — he  was  not  at 
home — he  was  gone  to  St  Cloud — it  nnist  be  very 
late  before  he  wouW  return !     The  secretary  of  em- 
bassy therefore  merely  \eh  a  private  note,  with 
his  name,  and  brought  back  the  packet  eoutaining 
the  written  ultimatum,  which  every  French  fone* 
tionstry  seemed  to  avoid  or  reject.     At  length,  «t 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lord  Whitworth 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  app«)ittting  a 
meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  the   next  day  at  the 
foreign  office.     Some  apologic*  being  made  what 
they  met,  they   at  once  entered  upon  business. 
After  reading  Lord  Hawkesbury's  letter,  Talley- 
rand asked  whether  his  lordship  was  authorised  to 
conclude  with  him  a  convention,  framed  on  th«r 
basis  of  his  own  project,  or,  indeed,  extending 
that  basis,  since  the  first  article  of  it  might  be  tho 
perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to  Enghiml,  in  re^ 
turn  for  a  consideration.    Whitworth  told  him 
that  he  most  certainlv  was  not  authorised  to  entev 
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mto  any  engagement  of  such  a  nature,  which 
would  make  the  n^;otiation  one  of  exchange  and 
barter,  instead  of  a  demand  of  Mtisfaction  and 
security.'  But,  argued  Talleyrand,  was  not  Malta 
the  satisfaction  and  security  which  England  re- 
quired ? — if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  draft  of  a 
convention,  giving  England  that  island  in  perpe- 
tuity, palatable  to  the  First  Consul,  who  never 
must  be  considered  as  yielding  to  coercion,  did  his 
lordship  think  himself  justi6able  in  refusing  to 
enter  into  that  engagement  ? — surely  his  lordship 
would  not  refuse  a  fair  discussion  to  this  coun- 
ter-project P  But  Lord  Whitworth  urged  that  his 
instructions  bade  him  avoid  everything  which 
could  protract  the  negotiation,  and  urged  him 
repeatedly  to  explain  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  consideration,  or  equivalent,  which  the  First 
Consul  intended  to  ask  for  Malta.  As  Talleyrand 
could  not  or  would  not  explain  himself,  the  am- 
bassador, on  the  assurance  that  some  proposal 
should  be  given  to  him  in  writing,  agreed  to  wait 
a  few  hours  longer.  These  hours  passed — ^no  pro- 
posal came — the  next  day,  the  12th  of  May,  his 
l«>Fdabip,  by  an  official  note  sent  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Mandeville,  demanded  his  passports,  in  order 
th"  '  >  might  quit  Paris  that  evening — at  two 
u'<  in  the  afternoon  the  demand  was  renewed 
— ..-  -ve  o'clock  the  passports  were  received,  and 
with  the  first  poet-horc>e8  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure our  ambassador  started  fur  London.  He  left 
behind  him,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the  se- 
cretary of  embassy,  who  was  to  remain  at  Paris  a 
few  days  longer,  the  project  of  a  convention  which 
Englnnd  would  take  as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  and 
amicable  arrangement.  The  articles  of  this  pro- 
jrcc  (which  had  already  been  shown  by  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Talleyrand,  and  by  Talleyrand  to 
Bonaparte)  were  simply  these : — "  I.  The  French 
government  shall  engage  to  make  no  opposition  to 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampeduaa  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  IL  Incon- 
sequence of  the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Lem- 
petlusa,  his  majesty  shall  remain  in  powession  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  until  such  arrangefSients  shall 
be  made  by  him  as  may  enable  his  'majesty  to 
occupy  Lampedusa  as  a  naval  station ;  after  which 
period  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
inhiibitsnts,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
state  IIL  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces 
within  two  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  conven- 
tiim,  founded  on  the  principles  of  this  project 
IV.  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and 
Ligurian  republin,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his 
maje  ty.  V.  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  forces.  VI.  A  suitable  territorial  pro- 
vision shall  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  Italy. — Skcret  Articlk.  His  majesty  shall 
not  be  required  by  the  French  government  to 
evacuate  Malta  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.  Articles  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  may  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  must  all  be  inserted."  A  report  was 
spread  by  certain  people  in  England  that  Bona- 
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parte  relented  when  he  found  that  Lord  Whitworth 
was  gone,  and  that  he  sent  his  own  private  secre- 
tary after  him  as  far  as  Breteuil,  with  a  concilia- 
tory letter,  to  which  his  lordship  returned  no 
answer.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind :  what 
Bonaparte  did  afler  his  lordship's  departure  was 
to  order  that  Mr.  Talbot  should  be  detained  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  long, 
but,  in  itself,  not  altogether  unamusing  farce 
which  preceded  the  tragedy  which  lasted  twelve 
years,  and  had  Europe  for  its  stage :  such  were  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  rupture  of  an 
unwise,  bad,  and  hollow  peace ;  and  we  have  given 
them  with  the  more  detail,  because  they  are  more 
dramatic  and  exciting  than  many  campaigns,  and, 
still  more,  because,  in  common  with  the  diplomacy 
which  went  before  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  have  been  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  indolently  slurred  over,  so  as  to 
convey,  in  most  instances,  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  renewal  of  the  war  an  inevitable  necessity  on 
the  part  of  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  which  had  been  gained 
by  Bonaparte,  the  order  of  council  for  granting 
reprisals  and  letters  of  marque  and  the  proclama- 
tion for  an  embargo,  which  were  issued  two  days 
after  Lord  Whitwonh's  return,  led  to  the  imme- 
diate detention  or  capture  of  about  200  Frencii 
and  Dutch  vessels,  containing  property  broadly 
and  perhaps  incorrectly  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  To  retaliate  for  this  customary  pro- 
cedure, the  First  Consul  bad  recourse  to  a  most 
novel  and  unprecedented  outrage :  by  a  decree 
dated  the  22nd  of  May  he  ordered  that  all  the 
English,  of  whatsoever  condition,  found  on  the 
territory  of  France,  should  be  detained  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  pretence  that  many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  militia.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  harshness 
or  the  brutality  with  which  this  order  was  executed 
in  Paris,  where  there  was  still  a  vast  number  of 
travellers,  many  of  whom  were  merely  passing 
through  that  capital  on  their  way  homeward  from 
Italy,  Switzerland^  and  other  countries: — whole 
families  were  seized  together,  as  if  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  gentry  were 
militia  officers;,  in  the  first  instance  the  men  were 
sent  to  the  Temple  or  the  Conciergerie,  and  the 
women,  ei^HMed  to  every  insult,  to  Fontainebleau  : 
even  children  and  infirm  old  men  were  condemned 
to  captivity,  although  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
decree  only  such  as  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty  were  to  be  detained.  Even  the 
character  and  ancient  acknowledged  righte  of  am- 
bassadors were  set  at  nought:  Mr.  Liston,  our 
ambassador  at  the  Hague ;  Lord  Elgin,  who  was 
at  Paris  on  his  way  to  London ;  and  other  diplo> 
matic  persons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  in  most 
cases  their  letters  and  papers  were  seized'.  Thei<e 
sweeping  arreste  were  not  confined  to  the  English 
that  were  actually  on  the  territory  of  France ; 
they  were  extended  to  Italy  and  every  neighbourmg 
country  where  the  French  had  an  armed  force,  or 
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where  they  could  domineer  and  give  the  law.  As 
no  distinction  had  been  made  as  to  sex,  so  none 
was  made  as  to  condition,  profession,  or  pursuits. 
Clergymen,  men  of  letters  or  science,  artists,  all 
were  captured.  Joseph  Forsyth,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  ingenious  author  of  the  '  Remarks  on 
Antiquities,  Ajts,  and  Letters,  during  an  excursion 
in  Italy,'  who  had  been  collecting  the  materials 
of  his  admirable  little  book,  was  seized  by  the 
police  at  Turin  on  the  25th  of  May,  while  on  his 
return  home  through  Switzerland,  and  with  no 
intention  whatever  uf  entering  France ;  was  car- 
ried across  the  Alps;  was  soon  afterwards,  for 
having  attempted  to  escape  from  a  most  irregular 
and  unjust  imprisonment,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe 
winter,  marched  six  hundred  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  France  to  the  other,  to  the  execrable 
dui^eon.  Fort  de  Bitch^,  where  he  was  confined 
for  two  years,  and  where  his  weakly  constitution 
contracted  or  received  aggravations  of  that  disorder 
which  carried  him  to  a  premature  grave,  almost 
immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Paris  in  1814  had  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  We  mention  this  particular  case 
because  Forsyth  was  nothing  but  a  quiet,  humble, 
retiring  man  of  letters — the  sort  of  character  which 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilised 
nation, — and  because  his  character  and  his  ac- 
quirements were  made  known  to  Bonaparte's 
government  and  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  to  whom  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  England  wrote  in  his  favour;  and  all 
in  vain :  but  there  were  innumerable  other  cases 
of  equal  hardship  and  cruelty.  What  made  this 
odious  seizure  still  more  odious,  was  the  fact  that 
on  the  eve  of  its  taking  place  Bonaparte  made  a 
ren^ade  Englishman,  whom  he  retained  in  his 
service  to  write  a  newspaper  in  the  English 
IanguaG;e,  insert  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  that 
the  English  travellers  on  the  Continent,  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Italy,  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
that  their  persons  would  be  guaranteed  under  the 
pnteciion  of  a  government  which  protected  the 
law  of  nations  even  while  England  was  violating 
it.*     About    10,000  British   subjects,   of   nearly 

*  dpeaxiM.  La  Conaolat  et  rEmpire.— The  FInt  CoDml'a  Enxliih 
jonramlM  wms  the  nited  or  notoriom  Lewis  OnliUmith.  This  tndWi. 
dnai  bad  once  been  the  Bercest  of  Jnenbin  repitbiiCMns,  nnd  the  fasteet- 
ffainx  of  aU  the  liberty-aod-eqaalit^  herd  in  EDjfland.  He  had  written 
and  poMiahed  a  variety  of  things  in  Z.nndon.  ehiffly  translations  or 
iaitataoiM  «f  the  frowziest  work!,  of  the  French  revulutionarv  lotlool. 
The  pcrftwnaiice  of  his  whibh  had  made  the  ma.t  noise  was  the  trans- 
latioa  of  a  cut  throat  book  eniit  eii '  Crimea  de  Pmt  let  Cabtneu.*  Bat 
ihxa  aod  otlier  doings  bmuRht  him  into  very  bad  odour  and  into  not  a 
litUe  troutile ;  and  so,  cursing  his  ooiintry  and  flgiinitively  shaking 
Ms  siaT  ah  dost  from  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he  had  transferred  himself 
to  tbe  man  iVee  and  gayer  soil  of  France,  where,  after  a  while,  and 
aeeifdiajc  h>  the  example  set  him  by  so  many  natives  of  his  own  kid- 
Bey,  he  threw  his  Jacobinism  to  ine  winds  and  sold  himself  to  tlM 
Lt^itiekie.  The  paper  he  wrote  for  Bonaparte  was  called  tlie  *Ar- 
g»ia'  Sabaeqneiitly.  he  nnnrrelled  and  broke  with  the  French  govern* 
■cat,  harriad  back  to  EngUnd,  and  made  the  land  ring  with  loud- 
acnndioc.  hollow,  and  worthless  recantations,  and  with  still  loudirr 
ahast  ofthe  CorsScan  d>iiasty  and  all  the  men  and  women  of  name 
eaaeetad  with  it.  Of  the  most  revoltim;  tales  and  coarsest  liliels 
which  amosed  or  astonished  the  lowest  grades  of  English  society  for 
twelve  yrars  ur  more,  this  Lewis  Qoldsmith  was  the  author  or  origi- 
Balor.  *He  carried  bis  rancour  down  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  that 
pUat  when  awiul  raverxea  and  a  climax  or  misfortune  rendefi^d  his 
mat  adversary  Ihr  ol)^  of  sympathy  and  rrnpact  to  better  men. 
TUs  pcraevefanee  in  malice  may  be  sumciently  expLuned  by  naming 
Ibe  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  hie  pnblished  when  ue  tallea  emperor 


every  class  and  condition,  remained  in  Bonaparte's 
clutches.  The  whole  measure  excited  a  simul* 
taneous  and  universal  burst  of  indignation  and 
disgust  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  **  If," 
says  Romilly,  "  it  had  been  Bonaparte's  object  to 
give  strength  to  the  British  ministry,  and  to  make 
the  war  universally  popular  in  England,  be  could 
not  have  devised  a  better  exp«lient."*  Several 
even  of  the  First  Consul's  be»t  friends  silently 
grieved  over  the  capricious  violence  of  the  measure. 
In  common  with  many  other  things  inseparably 
connected  with  a  state  of  hostility,  the  s<  izure  of 
ships,  property,  and  persons  antecedently  to  any 
formal  declaration  of  war,  scarcely  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation  upon  any  abstract  principle  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  the  practice  had  long  been 
established  and  acted  upon  by  England,  who,  as 
the  great  maritime  power,  found  such  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  it ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the 
acquiescence  of  innumerable  treaties  the  practice 
had  come  to  be  considered  as  part  and  pared  of 
the  European  system  of  warfare.  This  Bonaparte 
himself  acknowledged,  and  therefore  it  was  that  be 
took  a  stand  upon  the  idle  and  ridiculous  principle 
about  the  militia. 

Before  the  English  government  b^n  to  seize 
the  French  and  Dutch  ships,  •  French  army  was 
collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to  pounce 
upon  the  comparatively  defenceless  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  England  (and  this  practice, 
also  a  common  and  recognised  one,  of  preparing 
and  maturing  the  means  of  conquest  previously  to 
any  declaration  of  war,  was  abstractedly  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  our  system  of  embargo  re- 
prisals and  seizure — only,  from  her  insular  posi- 
tion it  was  one  which  England  could  not  often  act 
upon) ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  was 
issued,  General  Mortier  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
the  Electorate.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  residing  at  Hanover,  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  altogether  hopeless,  and  tiiat  most  of  the 
larger  towns  -were  determined  to  treat  with  (he 
French  genera],  entered  into  a  negotiation  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  engaged  to  surrender  the  territory 
upon  condition  that  his  army  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  unbroken  behind  the  Elbe,  with  the  pledge 
on  their  part  that  they  would  not  again  serve  in 
the  field  against  the  French  during  this  war. 
Deputies  from  the  principal  towns  treated  sepa- 
rately with  Mortier  and  agreed  to  conditions  of 
surrender  and  submission  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
The  English  ministers  advised  the  king  not  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  his  son  had  made.  Upon 
this  Mortier,  who  had  entered  and  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Hanover  on  the  5th  of  June,  called 
upon  the  Hanoverian  army  to  surrender,  or  aliide 
the  consequences  of  an  attack  by  overwhelming 
forces  behind  the  Elbe.  The  Dnke  of  Cambridge 
bad  quitted  the  country,  but  Count  Walmoden,  the 

was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  it  was,  '  An  Appeal  to 
the  Sovereigns  of  Eurof«  on  the   NecCMrity  of  bringiug  Napuleon 
Bonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.    By  Lewis  Goldsmith.' 
*  Letter  to  H.  Dumont,  la  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samual  Bomlllj,  bj  hia 
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commuider-in-ehief  of  that  Bmall  but  fine  army, 
naa  compelled  to  ag:ree  to  a  convention  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  to  dismount  hit  cavalry,  surrendT 
his  wrms,  and  ditband  and  dismiss  the  whole  army. 
It  was  their  strong  and  well-trained  horees  that 
the  French  most  particularly  wanted,  and  that  the 
Oennans  most  grieved  to  part  with;  the  old 
troopers  wept  as  they  gave  up  their  steeds  to  the 
enemy.*  More  than  500  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  timber,  and  an  immense 
number  of  hurses  fit  to  re-mount  Bonaparte's  ill- 
conditioned  cavalry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mortier, 
who,  besides,  levied  military  contributions  on  the 
country,  beginning  with  a  call  fur  great  coats  and 
other  articles  of  dress  fur  his  army.  Being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  commercial 
Hanse  Towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  he  levied 
considerable  sums  of  money  upon  them  also,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  independence  and 
neutrality  ;  and  other  sums,  very  important  to  the 
First  Consul,  whose  finances  were  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  were  raised  among  the  Jews  and 
other  capitalists  of  those  Hanse  Towns  by  way  of 
loan.  What  was  still  worse  as  regarded  England, 
the  French,  by  their  occupation  of  Hanover,  were 
enabled  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Elbe 

*  Uortiar  himarlf  waa  alTeetad  bv  this  geme ;  and  he  neutioaed  It 
wtik  Btaa  trndaraoB  in  a  faoa»irul  InUertothe  Fint  Connil.  "It 
waa  only  from  genensUy  to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency  that  ha 
(ranU.d  these  teniu ;  Ocneral  Walmoden  sIj^mI  the  cai>itulation  with 
an  aMtrted  haatt,  and  it  waa  diOcuU  to  paint  tfaa  sad  situatiuo  of  the 
Sim  nginant  of  guards  at  dismounting." 


and  Weser,  and  to  prevent  British  merchant  Tea- 
sels from  going  up  either  to  Hamburg  or  to 
Bremen.  Ais  the  neighbouring  Glennan  states 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  conquest  or  occu- 
nation  of  Hanover,  a  country  which,  thoiigh  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
was  still  an  integral  part  of  the  German  empire, 
with  indefeasible  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
whole  Germanic  League,  and  as  the  English  were 
prevented  from  ascending  the  rivers,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  neither  Glerman  ncr  any  other  ships 
should  descend  them  or  enter  them;  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  soon 
strictly  blockaded  by  British  squadrons.  With 
their  trade  thus  completely  cut  off,  with  the  French 
armies  in  their  close  neighbourhood,  perpetually 
threatening  them  with  military  violence  and  ex- 
action, the  two  great  Hanse  Towns  were  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  situation.  In  the  extremity  of  their 
distress  they  called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
guarantee  and  protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
North  of  Germany  j  but  the  shuffling  and  selfish 
court  of  Berlin,  whose  self-seeking  was  to  end  in 
self-destruction,  had  entered  into  the  views  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  annexing 
Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and  accordingly  that  cabinet 
refused  to  interfere,  thus  virtually  abandoning  not 
only  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  their  indua> 
trious  and  lately  thriving  dependencies,  but  all  the 
smaller  states  of  the  North  of  Germany  to  the 
rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  French  invader*. 
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In  reflecting  on  the  power,  the  decision,  and  the 
undoubted  military  genius  of  Bonaparte,  people 
have  left  too  much  out  of  consideration  the  miser- 
able folly  and  vickednesa  of  the  continental  go- 
TcmmentB  who  made  up  his  game  for  him  and 
played  into  his  hands — ^who  put  the  knife  into  his 
grasp,  nor  complained  nor  attempted  to  wrest  it 
trom  him  until  they  found  it  at  their  own  throats. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  North  of  Europe  that  the 
First  Cousul  had  matured  his  means  of  attack  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  he  now  made 
that  attack  with  a  contempt  for  other  treaties  which 
were  affected  by  neither  the  observance  nor  the 
breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  spite  of 
gnaianteed  neutrality  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations.     His  Sicilian  majesty 
was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  the  integrity 
cf  his  dominions  and  the  withdrawal  from  them  of 
all  French  troops  whatsoever  were  stipulated  for 
in  a  previous  and  separate  treaty  with  the  French 
goremment,  and  had  been  paid  for,  in  various 
ways,  at  an  enormous  price.     But  the  court  of 
Naples  was  the  old  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  the  country,  ravaged  and  despoiled  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions  and  invasions  as  it  had  been, 
was  still  rich  ;  its  ports,  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Adriatic,  offered  admirable  points  of  depar- 
ture  for  expeditions   to  various  countries  which 
Bonaparte  coveted :  from  Briudisi,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  to  Corfu  and  the   other  Ionian 
islands,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  possess 
himself,  was  but  a  few  hours'  sail ;  and  for  these 
and  other  special  and  weighty  reasons,  inclusive  of 
the  plan  of  excluding  British  commerce  from  the 
Oonttnent,  he  poured  his  troops  once  more  into  the 
devoted  kingdom  of  Naples,  occupying  not  only 
Brindisi,  but  also  Tarento  and  other  commanding 
■eaports,   quartering   troops   along   the   shores  of 
Apuba  and  Abruzzi,  and  threatening  every  day  the 
tntterh^,  staggering  Bourbon  throne  in  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  mediated  for  this 
Bourbon  court,  and  who  was  bound,  if  not  by  the 
letter  of  it,  at  least  by  its  spirit,  to  guarantee  the 
treaty  which  secured  the  independence  of  that 
country,   was   called  upon    in  vain  for  present 
assistance. 

Bat  it  was  nearer  at  home  that  the  consequences 
nf  Bonaparte's  manoeuvres  and  preparations  during 
the  peace  were  most  shamefully  exhibited,  or  most 
seriottsly  felt  by  England.  As  soon  as  the  mask 
began  to  fall  off,  he  called  to  Paris  all  the  fugitive 
or  disaffected  Irish  on  the  Continent ;  he  re-orga- 
niaed  the  Irish  brigade,  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Legion  ;  and  by  means  of  his  so-called  com- 
mercial agents,  and  of  Irish  clubbists  in  Dublin, 
Colic,  and  other  towns,  he  carried  on  that  active 
catrespondence  to  which  we  Ijave  already  and  re- 
peatedly alluded,  and  matured  the  plots  for  an  in- 
smreetion,  which  at  one  time  he  confidently  hoped 
wtMiId  extend  to  a  universal  civil  war.  One  of  his 
mart  active  emissaries  was  one  Qaigley,  or  O'Quig- 
Vey,  who  bad  been  outlawed  in  1^98,  and  who  since 
lint  period  had  resided  in  France.  This  man  came 
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over  secretly,  and  apparently  with  a  well-filled 
purse.  He  perambulated  Kildare,  his  native  county, 
proselytising  and  making  converts  with  cash  and 
whiskey.  But  far  above  Quigley,  and  the  real  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Emmett,  the  court  or  castle  physician  of 
Dublin,  whose  recent  death  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  2000/.  or  3000/.  (a  sum  he  proposed  to 
employ  in  the  subversion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment), and  brother  to  that  Emmett  who  had  been 
mercifully  let  off  with  banishment  for  the  overt 
acts  of  treason  he  had  committed  in  1198.*  This 
young  man — he  was  only  in  his  22nd  or  23rd  year 
— had  gone  crazy  with  a  revolutionary  and  repub- 
lican enthusiasm,  and  had  neither  been  cured  nor 
made  more  moderate  by  that  wretched  exhibition, 
the  termination  of  repubhcanism  in  France.  He 
was  the  less  excusable,  or  his  malady  was  the  more 
incurable,  as  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  that  exhi- 
bition, and  of  the  destruction  of  all  Kberty  by  the 
sword  of  Bonaparte,  not  only  in  France,  but  also 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  had  been 
himself  so  far  committed  with  his  elder  brother 
Thomas,  and  with  the  plots  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, that  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  go  over 
to  France  and  travel  on  the  Continent,  until  the 
expiring  of  the  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  had  many  conferences 
with  some  of  his  countrymen  who  wore  the  uniform 
and  served  in  the  army  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
particularly  with  MacShea,  who  had  been  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Hoche,  the  unlucky  commander 
of  the  Irish  invasion  army  in  1?98,  and  who  now 
held  the  command  of  the  Irish  Legion.  It  is  said 
too  that  Robert  Emmett,  who  returned  to  Dublin 
about  Christmas  in  1802,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  secret  consultations  of  the  great 
Consul  himself.  As  Emmett  spent  his  money  freely, 
he  proselytised  with  some  effect  in  Dublin ;  but  it 
cannot  be  ^said  that  his  proselytes  were  of  a  very 
elevated  condition  ;  the  chief  and  very  highest  of 
them  were  one  Dowdall,  who,  before  the  Union, 
had  held  some  inferior  office  about  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons ;  one  Redmond,  who  called  himself  a 
merchant,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  huckster;  and  one  Allen,  a  bankrupt  woollen- 
manufacturer.  While  Emmett  worked  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  an  individual  of  more  ma- 
ture age,  and  who  laboured  under  the  influences  of 
a  different  or  a  more  complicated  insanity — reli- 
gious enthusiasm  being,  in  his  case,  mixed  with 
the  political — preached  and  laboured  at  Belfast, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
was  Thomas  Russel,  an  old  half-pay  officer  in  the 
king's  service,  who  had  fought  against  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  who  since  his  retire- 
ment had  turned  a  weak  brain  by  the  study  of 
polemical  divinity  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
and  apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  These  few  words 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  that  Russel  was  a  self- 
deluded,  honest  enthusiast ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
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added  that  he  was  an  affectionate  and  tender- 
hearted man,  who  shrunk  from  acts  of  vengeance, 
retaliation,  and  massacre,  which  sundry  of  the 
conspirators  contemplated  with  rapture.  Other 
chiefs  of  less  name  or  note  were  scattered  over 
Ireland ;  and  material  assistance  was  expected 
from  one  Dwycr — a  fellow  of  infinite  cunning  and 
activity,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  to  be  a  cap- 
tain of  banditti,  or  a  guerilla  chief — who  had  been 
"  out"  in  the  rebellion  of  1198,  and  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  band  of  outlaws,  had  main- 
tained himself  ever  since  among  the  almost  inac- 
cessible fastnesses  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
Dwyer  was  ready  for  anything,  and  believed  to 
be  fit  for  everything ; — his  lawless  band,  and  the 
semi-barbarous  Wicklow  peasantry,  over  whom  he 
exercised  a  wide  control  or  influence,  were  fully 
prepared  to  commit  every  atrocity.  It  appears  to 
have  been  fully  proved  that  Emmett  made  overtures 
to  this  Dwyer — to  this  leader  of  a  ferocious  horde ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  the  devout  Russel 
corresponded  with  him.  Dwyer,  who  knew  that 
he  was  strong  only  among  his  mountains  and  bogs, 
would  not  engage  to  quit  them,  until  a  successful 
blow  had  been  struck  by  others,  replying  to  the 
leaders  of  the  plot  that  he  would  not  commit  his 
brave  men  upon  the  faith  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
rabble  of  Dublin ;  but  that  when,  from  his  secure 
heights,  he  should  see  the  green  flag  flying  over 
the  .tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  then  he  would  be  at 
hand  to  second  the  enterprise.  Oaths  of  secrecy 
were  administered  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
the  propagandists ;  but  the  unusual  bustle  that 
prevailed  betrayed  the  secret  that  some  mischief 
was  in  the  wind ;  and  it  appears  quite  certain 
that  some  of  the  initiated  broke  the  conditions  of 
the  oath,  regularly  reporting  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  police  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  that 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  February  the  king  and 
his  cabinet  were  acquainted  with  the  plot.  The 
inferior  agents  were  not,  however,  admitted  into 
all  the  secrets  of  the  plan  (these  were  reserved  for 
the  members  of  the  central  committee  at  Dublin, 
over  which  Emmett  presided) ;  and  the  plan  itself 
was  so  frequently  changed,  that  when  the  critical 
moment  came  the  lord-Ueutenant  and  the  Irish  go- 
vernment were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution, 
these  authorities,  and  all  the  quiet,  respectable,  or 
prosperous  citizens  of  Dublin,  conceived  some 
alarm  at  the  bonflres  that  were  made,  and  at  the 
numerous  rabble  that  collected  to  dance,  drink, 
sing,  and  roar  round  them.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  further  alarm  was  excited  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  which  took  place  in  a  house  which 
Emmett  had  hired  for  manufacturing  or  storing 
that  article.  Although  the  conspirators  had  the 
ability  or  the  luck  to  make  the  police  believe  that 
this  acddent  was  not  connected  with  any  treason- 
able design,  they  felt  that  concealment  would  not 
long  be  possible.  Besides,  just  at  this  time  the 
neighbouring  country  was  full  of  ixild  Irish  pea- 
santry who  had  come  down  to  crop  the  hay,  and 


to  wait  for  the  other  harvest;  and  it  was  upon  the 
inclination  of  these  people  to  mischief,  riot,  and 
plunder,  that  tliese  patriots,  who  pretended  to  be 
seeking  the  honour  and  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  old  Ireland,  mainly  and  most  confidently 
relied.  They  therefore  determined  to  strike  the 
great  blow,  luid  to  liegin  with  seizing  the  urftcnais 
and  the  Ca:^tle  of  Dublin.  It  excites  a  grim  smile 
to  find  the  hair-brained  Emmett  proposing  at  this 
moment  the  most  philantliropic  principles,  the 
most  delicate  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  countrymen  and  townsmen,  and 
duping  himself  into  the  belief  that  these  would  be 
respected  by  the  Dublin  rabble  and  the  wilder 
rabble  from  the  country,  and  that  he,  with  no 
previously  acquired  ascendency,  name,  or  reputa- 
tation,  with  no  genius,  faculty,  or  person  fur  com- 
mand, could  check  the  tumultuous  movements  of 
these  desperadoes,  and  tell  them,  in  the  first  and 
greatest  vehemency  of  this  fury,  thus  far  shall  ye 
go,  and  no  farther !  The  presumptuous  boy  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  secret  agents  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, who  probably  cared  little  for  the  mas- 
sacres and  other  crimes  likely  to  be  committed,  but 
who  (knowing  more  of  the  art  of  revolution-making 
than  he  knew)  wished  him  not  to  begin  until  there 
was  a  better  prospect  of  success  before  him.  Em- 
mett impetuously  represented  that  the  militia  was 
about  to  be  embodied,  that  the  country  would  be 
placed  every  day  in  a  better  posture  of  defence, 
that  the  blow  must  be  struck  now  or  never! 
Other  circumstances,  besides,  pointed  out  the  23rd 
of  July,  as  the  best  day  of  all  the  year  for  be^n- 
ning ;  it  fell  this  year  on  a  Saturday,  when  the 
workmg  people  of  the  capital  received  their  wages 
and  got  drunk,  and  when  the  ordinary  resort  of 
country-people  to  the  market  would,  by  itself,  cover 
and  let  pass  a  somewhat  extraordinary  meeting ; 
but  the  23rd  was,  moreover,  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  James,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  the  common  people  congregated  in 
great  multitudes  in  one  of  the  suburbs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  to  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  and  there  strewing  fresh  leaves  and  flowers 
over  the  graves  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Emmett 's  resolution  was  therefore  confirmed,  that 
"  the  rising  "  should  be  on  St.  James's  eve.  He 
is  represented  as  lying,  in  the  interval,  in  his 
deput,  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
pikes,  daggers,  and  gunpowder,  and  dreaming  of 
the  blissfiil  "  Hibernian  republic  " — though  not 
without  countervisions  of  the  gallows  and  the 
block,  of  murder,  plunder,  rape,  proscription, 
and  a  far  bloodier  retaliation  than  that  of  '98. 
Some  rhapsodical  papers  were  found  in  a  desk 
which  he  had  used  in  this  forlorn  residence.  The 
following  passage  shows  pretty  clearly  the  temper 
of  mind  he  was  in,  and  the  imbecility  of  those 
who  would  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  with  so 
hairbrained  a  conspirator : — "  I  have  a  little  time 
to  look  at  the  thousand  di£5culties  which  still  He 
between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes : 
that  these  difficulUes  will  disappeai  I  have  ardent 
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hopes;  but,  if  it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I  thank  God 
for  having  giTted  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition. 
To  that  disposition  I  run  from  reflection ;  and,  if 

•  my  hopes  are  -without  foundation — if  a  precipice 
is  open  under  my  feet,  from  which  duty  will  not 
niffer  me  to  run  back, — I  am  grateful  for  that  san- 
goine  disposition  which  leads  me  to  the  brink,  and 
throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised  to 
the  vision  of  happiness  that  my  fancy  formed  in 
the  heavens!"  Russel,  it  appears,  engaged  to 
tttempt  a  rising  at  Belfast  at  the  same  moment ; 
Quigley  had  been  so  successful  in  Kildare,  that  all 
the  able-bodied  peasantry  fiocked  down  towards 
Dablin,  leaving  only  women  and  children  and  the 
sick  and  aged  at  home ;  but  Dwyer,  whose  pecu- 
liar genius  might  have  made  him  very  dnngerous 
to  government,  still  kept  aloof,  being  steady  to  his 
purpose  of  not  moving  from  his  fastnesses  until 
after  a  successful  blow  had  been  struck.  Emmett's 
plot  had  tlie  capital  defect  of  being  devoid  of  any 
appeal  to  the  religion  or  superstition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  about 
republics  or  national  independence.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  members  of  his  central  committee 
hardly  any  of  the  men  that  engaged  to  follow  him 
held  any  other  objects  in  view  dian  plunder  and 
revenge — revenge  for  the  friends  they  had  lost  in 
the  last  fatal  rebellion,  by  musket,  bayonet,  or 
iJie  gibbet,  and  (for  the  miseries  they  had  them- 
lelves  sxififered  when  the  country  was  given  up  to 
martial  law  and  a  most  vindictive  militia.  To- 
wards evening  on  the  appointed  23Td  of  July  the 
rabble  of  Dublin  and  the  peasantry  began  to  col- 
lect in  vast  numbers  in  St.  James's-street  and  its 
neighbourhood.    The  gathering,  however,  excited 

•  Uttle  observation  until  some  men  of  a  more  re- 
spectable appearance  came  among  them,  and 
began  to  distribute  pikes.  At  this  sight  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  street  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  made  haste  to  bar  their  doors  and 
close  their  windows.  The  Castle  was  within  a 
nile,  and  the  barracks,  containiug  2000  or  3000 
soldiers,  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot;  but 
not  a  soldier,  not  an  officer  either  civil  or  military, 
made  his  appearance.  About  dusk  the  concerted 
signal  that  all  was  ready  was  given  by  some  men 
who  were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  who  rode 
furiously  through  the  princi])al  streets  of  the  ca- 
pital. A  Mr.  Clarke,  an  opulent  manufacturer 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  reason  with  the  furious  mob,  and, 
finding  his  e£forts  ineffectual,  he  galloped  to  the 
Castle  and  warned  the  lord-lieutenant.  As  he  was 
returning,  a  blunderbuss  was  fired  at  him  by  one 
of  his  own  workmen,  and  befell  desperately,  though 
not  mortally,  wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood 
that  was  shed,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  more. 
Just  as  Clarke  fell,  some  of  the  insurgents  fired  a 
nnall  cannon,  and  sent  up  a  sky-rocket,  which  was 
teen  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood; and  immediately  after  this  signal  Emmelt 

1  tallied  forth  from  his  depdt,  at  the  head  of  his 
ceDliaJ  committee,    and,  drawing  his  sword,  in- 


cited the  mob  to  action.  They  all  rushed  along 
the  street  as  if  intending  to  attack  the  Castle. 
Before  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  street  Colonel 
Brown,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  was  hastening 
to  his  post,  was  deliberately  shot  dead  by  a  blun- 
derbuss, said  to  have  been  fired  by  "  a  confiden- 
tial member  of  the  party."  Disgusted  at  these 
cold-blooded  murders,  at  the  savage  cries  that 
were  raised  fur  vengeance  and  plunder,  at  the 
backwardness  of  his  rabble-rout  to  press  on  to  the 
Casde  or  to  any  point  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet  the  soldiery,  and  at  their  alacrity  in  breaking 
open  houses  and  calling  for  whiskey,  Emmett  and 
bis  staff,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  manage 
and  direct  the  foul  hurricane  they  had  raised,  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  stole  out  of  the  town  or 
hid  themselves  in  it,  leaving  the  tempest  to  rage 
as  it  might.  Emmett's  mob-generalship  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour.  His  patriots,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  them,  rushed  to  the  debtors'  prison 
and  butchered  the  corporal  of  the  ordinary  guard 
there  stationed.  The  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  got 
within  the  building  and  loaded  their  muskets ;  the 
very  debtors  called  for  arms  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  in  resisting  the  rabble ;  and  presently 
the  cowards  ran  away.  They  had,  however,  heart 
enough  to  shoot  a  solitary  dragoon  who  was  carry- 
ing a  message,  and  to  attack  an  outpost,  where  a 
few  men  of  the  infantry  were  taken  by  surprise, 
surrounded,  and  massacred.  The  head  of  the  ad- 
vancing column  never  approached  the  Castle  nearer 
than  Francis-street,  which  is  distant  about  half  a 
mile.  A  sort  of  leader  was  heard  calling  out  to  his 
party  to  advance,  to  which  his  party  responded 
with  terrible  oaths,  and  with  the  logical  negative, 
"  We  won't !  You  are  no  captain  of  ours ;  we 
never  ate  or  drank  with  you ! "  Unfortunately,  at 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Lord  Kilwarden,  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  passed  in  the  rear  of 
the  mob,  flying  in  his  carriage  by  another  line  of 
streets  towards  the  Castle.  This  judge  had  been 
attorney-general  at  the  time  of  the  last  rebellion, 
and  it  had  been  his  office  to  deal  radier  largely 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  ruffians 
wheeled  round  and  presently  fell  upon  him.  He 
was  accompanied  in  the  same  carriage  by  his 
daughter  and  a  nephew.  They  were  all  three 
dragged  out  of  the  coach ;  the  savages  spared  the 
lady,  but  they  murdered  her  aged  father  and  her 
cousin  before  her  eyes,  contending  and  even  fight- 
ing with  one  another  for  the  distinction  of  thrusting 
their  pikes  into  the  bodies  of  their  prostrate  and 
defenceless  victims.*  The  bereaved  daughter  ran 
on  foot  and  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the  Castle,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  there  the  bloody  tragedy. 
But  by  this  time  some  of  the  troops  were  under 
arms  and  ready  to  march.  When  about  150  men, 
headed  by  two  subaltern  officers,  reached  the  top 
of  Francis-street,  the  disordered  rabble,  many 
thousands  strong,  set  up  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
all  that  were  sober  enough  to  run  ran  off  at  the 

*  Acrotdini;  to  (oine  acconott  EmmeUdid  not  dimppcu  until  Umm 
horrible  murdera  n  en  perpcttaled. 
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top  of  their  speed.  But  many  fell  and  were  made 
prisoners,  and  a  party  of  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  fired  upon  it  as 
it  passed.  Two  or  three  other  volleys  were  fired 
at  different  points :  a  good  many  were  wounded, 
about  a  dozen  were  killed  outright,  and  an  im- 
mense number  were  taken  prisoners.  A  lane 
strewed  with  pikes  pointed  out  the  way  to  Emmett's 
depfit,  wherein  were  found  a  large  quantity  of  ball- 
cartridges,  hand-grenades,  gunpowder,  more  pikes, 
some  military  uniforms,  and  a  proclamation,  wet 
from  the  press,  of  persons  styling  themselves  "  The 
provisional  government,"  and  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  constitution  they  had  proposed  giving  to  the 
Hibernian  Republic.  A  hot  pursuit  was  instantly 
commenced  after  these  legislators,  who  showed  as 
much  folly  or  fatuity,  when  flying  for  their  lives, 
03  they  had  displayed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness: Emmett  and  twelve  others  took  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where 
Dwyer  and  his  banditti  were  vainly  waiting  the 
apparition  of  the  green  flag  of  Erin  over  the  Castle 
walls.  They  disgtiised  themselves  as  French  of- 
ficers, overlooking  the  circumstance  that,  through 
the  conduct  of  the  French  troops  who  had  landed 
with  Gteneral  Humbert  in  1798,  and  through  the 
lessons  of  their  priests  and  friars,  the  Irish  pea- 
santry now  regarded  the  French  with  detestation, 
as  an  impious  people,  the  foes  and  plunderers  of 
the  Holy  Father,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Faith.  [This  popular  feeling  alone  was  quite 
enongh  to  defeat  any  extensive  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  French,  and  to  bafi9e 
nil  Bonaparte's  Irish  schemes.]  Emmett  and  his 
friends  reached  the  mountains,  but  only  to  find 
that  they  were  shunned  like  men  that  had  the 
plague,  and  that  none  would  raise  a  finger  for 
them,  or  give  them  food  and  a  hiding-place. 
Emmett,  quitting  his  companions,  returned  to 
Dublin,  but  only  to  be  tracked  by  the  police,  to 
be  seized,  and  committed  to  the  prison  which  was 
already  crowded  by  the  miserable  wretches  he  had 
armed.  (^Quigley,  and  another  principal  named 
Stafford,  lay  hid  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
were  not  apprehended  until  after  Emmett's  execu- 
tion. Dowdall  and  Allen  escaped  out  of  the  island, 
but  Redmond  was  arrested  at  one  of  the  ports  as  he 
was  about  to  take  his  passage  for  America.  In  the 
meanwhile  Russel  had  utterly  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts at  a  rising  in  the  North ;  and,  after  issu- 
ing a  proclamation,  in  which  he  styled  himself  the 
General  of  the  Northern  District,  he  had  disap- 
peared. After  the  arrest  of  Emmett,  Russel  stole 
into  Dublin  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  rescuing 
his  friend  by  means  of  another  popular  insurrec- 
tion. The  numerous  and  expensive  Dublin  police, 
though  not  particiJarly  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
or  ability  in  anticipating  and  preventing  mischief, 
were  always  remarkably  active  in  hunting  down 
the  mischief-makers :  two  or  three  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  Russel  was  discovered  and 
seized.  He  was  sent  for  trial  to  that  Northern 
District  of  which  he  had  intended  to  be  the  revolu- 


tionary general.     Emmett  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason  on  the  19th  of  September,  in 
Dublin,  the  scene  of  his  mad  pranks,  where  there 
were  too  many  witnesses  to  speak  to  his  overt  acts, 
and  too  universal  an  indignation  at  the  sanguinary 
result  of  them,  to  allow  any  the  remotest  chance 
of  his  escaping  the  gallows  and  the  block.     He  set 
up  no  sort  of  defence ;  but,  when  called  to  receive 
sentence,  he  delivered  a  long,  flowery,  and  pathetic 
speech,  endeavouring  chiefly  to  prove  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  higher  designation  than  that  of  an  emis- 
sary and  tool  of  France ;  which  last  he  represented 
to  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most  degrading  of 
characters.    His  veracity  has  been  defended  by  the 
assumption  that  he,  Russel,  and  others  had  bar- 
gained for  no  other  French  assistance  than  what 
would  arise  from  an  invasion  of  England :   but 
could  these  infatuated  men  really  fancy  that,  if 
England   were   conquered  or   invaded  oy  Bona- 
napurte,  their   Hibernian  Republic  would   have 
been  respected  ?   Emmett  died  with  much  courage 
or  composure,  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  undoubted  Protestantism 
of  him,  of  Russel,  and  others,  totally  disqualified 
them  from  heading  a  popular  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land.    If  government  had  not  had  a  court  of  law 
or  a  file  of  soldiers  in  the  country,  the  priests  and 
monks  would  have  brought  these  conspirators  to  a 
worse  doom  than  they  met  with.     Redmond  (one 
of  the  central  committee)  and  two  working  men 
(one  of  whom  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Brown)  were  tried  and  executed  in  the  same  town. 
Russel  was  tried  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  20th  of 
October.     He  quoted  the  prophecies  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, pleaded  that  his  religious  conscience  had 
compelled  him  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  gave  ample  indications  of 
a  disordered  mind ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted at  Downpatrick,  his  prayer  being  rejected 
for  a  few  days'  reprieve,  in  order  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  demonstrative  Essay  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  Millennium.   Some  short  time  after 
these    executions   O'Quigley  and    Stafford   were 
apprehended  in    the    county   of   Galloway;    but 
Government,  who  displayed  throughout  this  un- 
happy affair  an  uncommon  degree  of  leniency, 
were  satisfied  with  the  examples  which  had  been 
made  j  and  the  lives  of  these  two  chiefs,  and  of  a 
host  of  inferior  and  untried  prisoners,  were  spared 
on  their  making  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  treason. 

Ireland  was  safe,  and  England  could  not  lie 
invaded,  for  her  fleets  swept  the  Channel  and 
tlie  French  coast  in  all  its  extent,  blockading 
the  principal  ports,  and  occasionally  bombard- 
ing a  sea-port  town  or  two.  Ships  and  gun- boats 
were  gallantly  cut  out  of  Hftvre,  St.  Vallery,  and 
many  other  ports  and  roadsteads;  the  batteries 
that  protected  the  town  of  Dieppe  were  knocked 
to  pieces  ;  many  vessels,  both  national  aud  mer- 
cantile, were  burnt  on  the  stocks,  and  the  im- 
portant town  of  Granville  was  bombarded  and 
burned  under  the  eves  of  Bonaparte's  generals. 
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and  almost  in  his  own  presence.  Widi  nearly 
six  hundred  ships  of  war  at  sea,  England,  besides 
holding  the  Channel,  and  defending  her  own  coasts, 
could  dispatch  fleets  and  squadrons  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  prosecute  extensive 
schemes  of  conquest.  As  early  as  the  22nd  of 
June  the  island  of  St  Lucie  was  recaptured  by 
Commodore  Hood  and  General  Grinfield.  The 
French  refused  to  capitulate;  but  the  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  stormed  the  fort  of  Mome 
Fortuo^  and  carried  it  in  half  an  hour.  Eight 
days  after  this  the  French  garrison  in  Tobago 
capitulated  without  provoking  a  storm  or  attempt- 
mg  any  resistance.     On  the  same  day  that  Tobago 


fell  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off 
Newfoundland,  were  taken  by  an  English  man-of- 
war.  In  rapid  succession  the  colonies  of  De- 
merara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  reduced. 
The  fate  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  already  men- 
tioned; but  it  remains  to  be  added  that  eight 
thousand  Frenchmen,  civil  and  military,  and  of 
every  class  and  condition,  became  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  British,  at  or  off  that  island,  or  on 
their  voyage  homeward.  The  governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  who  had  a  strong  French  garrison  and 
some  good  defensive  works,  maintained  himself 
for  a  while  longer,  and  even  dispatched  some 
troops  and  thirteen  armed  schooners,  to  destroy 
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the  port  and  dockyard  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua 
—an  attempt  which  completely  failed. 

In  the  East  Indies  war  was  carried  on  by  land 
on  an  immense   scale,  and  with  signal  success. 
The  power  of  Mysore  had  been  annihilated  by 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of 
Tippoo.     But  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English  had  started  up  in   the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy; and  a  clever  Frenchman  was  lending 
the  aid  of  his  military  knowledge  and  genius  to 
these  Hindoos.    M.  Perron  had  first  come  to  the 
country  as  a  petty  oflScer  of  a  ship  with  Admiral 
Suffrein,  in  the  year  1782,  when  the  government 
of  Louis  XVI.  were  making  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  genius  and  resources  of  Warren  Hastings 
for  the  supremacy  in  Hindostan.     After  a  variety 
of  adventures  he  became  quartermaster-serjeant  to 
a  corps  containing  some  Frenchmen  in  the  service 
of  Scindiah.    He  fought  for  this  chief  in  more  than 
one  great  battle,  and  was  gradually  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  general,  and  to  the  command  in  chief  of  Scin- 
diah's  forces,  the  best  and  select  portion  of  which 
owed  to  him  the  good  discipline  it  had  attained. 
A  wide  territory  in  the  Jumna  region  was  assigned 
to  him  by  his  thankful  employer ;  he  displayed 
much  of  the  pomp  and  exercised  much  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  an  Oriental  potentate ;  and  when,  in 
1793,  that  flitting  phantom  the  Mogul  emperor, 
Scbah  Alum,  became  the  prisoner  of  Scindiah,  it 
was  to  this  once  poor  and  lowly  Frenchman — this 
ci-devant  petty  officer  in  Suffrein's  squadron — that 
the  custody  of  his  person  was  confided.     His  ho- 
nours, his  wealth,  and  his  authority  excited  the  envy 
and  maliceofmany  of  the  Mahratta  chiers.  In  1802, 
when  Scindiah  made  war  upon  the  Peishwa,  or  Mah- 
ratta sovereign  of  Poonah,  and  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions.  Perron  lent  his  valuable  assistance. 
The  dispossessed  Peishwa  applied  fur  assistance  to 
the  English,  who  had  long  conceived  apprehensions 
of  the  turbulent  spirit,  the  ambition,  and  power  of 
Scindiah;  and  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1802,  a 
subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bassein.     The 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan  joined  with  the  English  and 
the  Peishwa;    while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  united 
his  forces  to  those  of  Scindiah.    The  governor- 
general,  Lord  Wellesley,  had  two  great  objects  in 
view — to  restore  the  Peishwa,  and  to  destroy  or 
dissipate  the  formidable  disciplined  forces  which 
Perron  had  raised,  and  which  contained  several 
other  European  officers.    If  the  First  Consul  could 
have  put  himself  in  communication  with  that  ad- 
venturer, and   could  have  forwarded  him  some 
encouragement  and  support.  Perron  had  abilities, 
and  occupied  a  position,  which  might  have  proved 
very  dangerous  to  the  British  power  in  India; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  Perron  had  either  | 
much  regard  for  Bonaparte  or  much  nationality. 
It  was  thought  that  his  leading  passion  was  a  love 
of  money ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated on  that  passion  as  affording  the  means  of 
detaching  him  from  hisold  Indian  master,  and  bring- 
ing him  into  the  pay  of  the  Compauy .  When  General 
Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,500  men, 
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to  co-operate  with  which  force  3500  men  were 
assembled  near  Allahabad  and  about  2000  «t 
Mirzapoor,   the  governor-general,  who    had  in- 


structed  him  to  make  every  possible  effort  'to 
destroy  and  scatter  or  win  over  Perron's  brigades, 
wrote  to  him — "  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
detach  M.  Perron  from  Scindiah's  service,  by  pa- 
cific negotiation.  M.  Perron's  inclination  certainly 
is  to  dispose  of  his  power  to  a  French  purchaser  ; 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be 
found  ready  to  enter  into  terms  with  us ;  provided 
he  could  obtcun  sufficient  security  for  his  per- 
sonal interests.  I  empower  your  excellency  to 
conclude  any  agreement  for  the  security  of  M. 
Perron's  personal  interests  and  property,  accom- 
panied by  any  reasonable  remuneration  from  the 
British  government,  which  shall  induce  bim  to 
deliver  vp  the  whole  of  his  military  resources  and 
power,  together  with  his  territorial  possessions  and 
the  person  of  the  Mogul,  and  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent, into  your  excellency's  hands.  The  same 
principle  applies  generally  to  M.  Perron's  Euro- 

r!an  officers.  And  the  proclamations  with  which 
have  furnished  your  excellency  will  enable  you 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  offering 
propositions  to  those  officers,  or  to  the  several  corps 
under  M.  Perron's  command."*  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  ingenious  proclamations  and 
the  correspondence  opened  did  not  produce  the 
expected  effect.  That  adventurer  took  the  field 
with  16,000  or  17,000  infantry  disciplined  in  tlie 
European  manner,  a  Inrge  body  of  irregular  in- 
fantry, from  15,000  to  20,000  Mahratta  horse,  and 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  tr^in  of  artillery. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  younger  brother  of  the 
governor-general,  now  Major-General  Wellesley, 
had  made  a  dash  upon  Poonah,  had  balked  and 
driven  out  the  Mahratta  troops  of  Holkar,  had  saved, 
by  a  most  rapid  and  brilliant  movement,  that  capital 
of  the  Peishwa  from  being  burned  by  Holkar'a 
people,  and  had  reinstated  that  prince  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital  early 
in  the  month  of  May.     Holkar,  who  fled  before 

•  Letter  tnm  Loid  Wcllotlry  to  Genml  L*k«,  uquotMt  in  MUI*i 
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General  Wellesley  without  fighting,  joined  Scin- 
iliah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.    This  cuufederacy 


fToLXAlU 

Kcmed  the  more  dangerous  as  Scindiah  possessed 
swreral  convenient  sea-ports  through  which  he 
could  receive  assistance,  if  any  should  be  sent 
him,  from  France,  and  as,  conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French  had  then  just 
recoTcred  their  Indian  possessions.  While  Gc- 
neral  Lake  marched  towards  Delhi,  taking  by 
storm,  as  he  passed  it,  the  important  fortress  of 
AUi  Ghur,  General  Wellesley  kept  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  and  allied  troops  serving 
iu  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan,  having  fall  powers  to  direct  all  the 
political  affairs  of  the  British  government  in  those 
countries.*      After    some    fruitless    negotiations 

*  Di^Michcs  of  Field- Manhal  the  Daks  of  Wellington,  compiled 
bom  uitfacniic  d«jeaiiiflsu  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garwood. 


with  Scindiah,  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to 
the  north,  and,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  in  car- 
riage-cattle, he  reached  Ahmednughur,  a  strong 
place  garrisoned  by  Scindiah's  troops,  which  he 
forthwith  took  by  escalade.  On  the  24th  of 
August  he  crossed  the  Oodavery  river,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month  he  entered  Aurungabad.  On 
the  same  day  that  he  crossed  the  Godavery,  Scin- 
diah and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  avoided  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Stevenson,  rushed  with  an 
immense  army  of  cavalry,  and  of  cavalry  alone,  into 
the  Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Adjuntee  ghaut  or 
pass,  intending  to  plunder  and  ravage,  to  cross  the 
Godavery,  and  to  march  upon  Hyderabad.  "I 
hope,"  said  Wellesley  on  the  30th,  "to  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  against  their  myriads  of  horse  in  a 
few  days,  if  I  should  not  be  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
the  Godavery  become  fordable  about  six  weeks 
sooner  than  usual."  He  accordingly  returned  to 
that  river  and  moved  eastward  along  its  northern 
bank  to  intercept  the  enemy  and  place  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  important  city  of  Hyder- 
abad. Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  immediately 
altered  their  course,  striking  away  in  the  direction 
of  Julnapoor;  but  Colonel  Stevenson  got  there 
before  thera  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  and 
made  sure  of  that  town.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, General  Wellesley  was  encamped  about  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery,  Colonel  Steven- 
son being  at  some  distance  from  him.  From  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  come  up  with  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  were 
committing  terrible  depredations;  but  Stevenson 
once  or  twice  beat  up  their  camp  by  making  night 
marches.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindiah  had 
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been  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  French  oflScers,  and  a  large  train 
of  artillery;  and  that  the  ■whole  of  his  and  the 
Rajah's  forces  were  now  assembled  near  the  banks 
of  the  Kaitna.     On  the  21st  he  drew  nearer  to 
Colonel  Stevenson's  corps  and  held  a  conference 
with  that  distinguished  ofiScer,  in  which  a  general 
plan  of   attack  was  concerted.      On  the   22nd 
Colonel  Stevenson  took  the  western  route,  and 
Wellesley  the  eastern,  round  the  hills  between 
Budnapoor  and  Jaulna.    They  expected  to  join 
forces  and  attack  the  enemy  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.     But  on  the  23rd  the  general  re- 
ceived a  report  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  had  moved  oiF  that  morning  with  their 
myriads  of  horse,   and  that  their  infantry  were 
about  to  follow,  but  were  as  yet  in  camp  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  him.     General 
Wellesley  therefore  determined  to  march  upon  the 
infantry  and  engage  it  at  once.     He  sent  a  mes* 
senger  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment about  eight  miles  off  on  his  left,  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  intention  and  to  direct  his  advance 
with  all  possible  rapidity;    he  then  moved  for- 
ward with  the  19th  light  dragoons  and  three  regi- 
ments of    native    cavalry  to    reconnoitre.      His 
infantry,  consisting  of  only  two  British  and  five 
sepoy '  battalions,  followed  with  all   their  speed. 
After  he  had  ridden  about  four  miles  Wellesley 
from  an  elevated  plain  saw  not  only  the  infantry 
but  the  whole  Mahratta  force,  consisting  of  about 
50,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kaitna,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  were  very 
steep.    Their  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  extended 
to   Bokerdon;    their  left,    consisting  of  infantry 
with  90  pieces  of  artillery,  lay  near  the  village  of 
Assaye,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  memorable 
battle.     No  thought  of  retreat  was  entertained. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  attack  the  infantry  on  its 
left  and  rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  his 
little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left, 
leaving  the  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to 
watch  the  Mahratta  cavalry,    and    crossing  the 
river  only  with  his  regular  horse  and  infantry. 
He  passed  the  ford,  ascended  the  steep  bank,  and 
formed  his  men  in  three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and 
the  third  of  burse.  This  was  effected  under  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  enemy's  artillery.     Scindiah, 
or  the  European  ofiicer  who  directed  his  move- 
ments, promptly  made  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  line,  giving  a  new  front  to  his  infantry,  which 
was  now  made  to  rest  its  right  on  the  river  and 
its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah 
stream,  which  flowed  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
the  Kaitna.     Scindiah's  numerous  and  well-served 
cannon  did  terrible  execution  among  Wellesley's 
advancing  lines,  killing  men  and  bullocks,  and 
drowning  the  weak  sound  of  his  scanty  artillery. 
At  one  moment  such  a  gap  was  made  by  cannon- 
ball  in  the  English  right,  that  some  of  the  Mah- 
ratta cavalry  attempted  to  charge  through  it ;  but 
the  British  cavalry  in  the  third  line  came  up  and 
drove  the  Mahraitas  back  with  great  slaughter. 


Finding  his  artillery  of  little  or  no  use  (the  guns 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks). 
General  Wellesley  gave  orders  to  leave  it  in  the  rear, 
and  bade  the  infantry  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
His  steady  resolute  advance  in  the  teeth  of  their 
guns  had  already  awed  the  Mahrattas,  who  would 
not  stand  to  meet  the  collision   of   the  bright 
English  steel :. their  infantry  gave  way,  and  aban- 
doned  their  terrible  guns.     One  body  of  them 
formed  again,  and  presented  a  bold  front;   but 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  charged  them  with 
the  British  cavalry,  broke  and  dispersed  them,  and 
was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.     Wellesley's 
sepnys  having  proceeded  too  fat  in  pursuit,  many 
of  Scindiah's  artillerymen,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves down  among  the  carriages  of  their  guns  as 
though  they  were  dead,  got  to  their  feet  again  and 
turned  their  pieces  against  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
sepoys ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
which  had  been  hovering  round  throughout  the 
battle,  were  still  near.     But  Maxwell's  exploit 
speedily  led  to^the  silencing  of  this  straggling  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  to  the  headlong  flight  of  Scindiah's 
disciplined  infantry,  who  went  off  and   left  90 
pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  all  brass  and  of  the  proper 
calibres,  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     General 
Wellesley  led  the  ISth  British  infantry  in  person 
against  the  village  of  Assaye,  which  was  not  cleared 
without  a  desperate  combat.    It  was  near  dark  night 
when  the  firing  ceased. .  The  splendid  victory  cost 
General  Wellesley  22  officers  and  386  men  killed, 
and  57  officers  and  1526  men  wounded — excluding 
the  irregular  cavalry,  which  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  had  not  been  engaged,  the 
total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
nearly  one-third  of  his  force.    The  general  himself 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  one  shot  and  the 
other  piked ;  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  had  one 
or  two  horses  killed,  and  his  orderly's  head  was 
knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  rode  close  by 
his  side.     The  enemy,  who  fled  towards  the  Ad- 
juntee  Ghaut,  through  which  they  had  poured  into 
the  Deccan,  left  1200  dead,  and  a  great  number 
badly  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  encountered  some 
unexpected  obstacles,  arrived  at  Assaye  on  the  24th, 
and  was  immediately  dispatched  after  the  flying 
enemy,  whose  infantry  was  as  usual  left  behind  and 
abandoned  by  the  cavalry.  While  these  things 
were  doing  in  the  south.  General  Lake  continued 
both  his  advance  upon  Delhi  and  his  correspon- 
dence with  Perron.  This  Frenchman  now  fount] 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  army  together  and 
in  preserving  any  discipline;  a  large  portion  o 
his  cavalry  left  his  camp  and  turned  their  horses 
heads  homewards,  declaring  their  inability  to  op 
pose  the  English ;  and,  what  was  still  more  fatal 
his  own  French  officers  began  to  intrigue  and  plo 
against  him.  After  making  a  spiritless  demon 
stration  near  Alii  Ghtir,  he  retreated  without  fight 
ing,  and  with  about  15,000  men,  on  the  29th.    o 

•  General  Wi-llcilcy'f  own  Dispatcbn  and  LsUcn,  u  priatctl 
Oiloael  Univood'  •  invaliuble  work. 
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Aagnat    The  town  of  Goel  threw  open  its  gates 
at  Lake's  approach ;  but  tlie  garrison  of  AUi  Ghur, 
the  ordinary  residence  of  Perron,  and  his  prin- 
cipal military  depfit,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
On  the  4th  of  September  storming-parties,  headed 
by  Colonel  Monson  and  Major  Macleod,  carried 
the  place :  2000  of  the  garrison  perished,  the  rest 
sorrendered  or  fled  out  of  the  fort.     On  the  very 
same  day,  howcTer,    five  companies  of  Lake's 
Sepoys,  who  had  been  left  with  only  one  gun  to 
occupy  a  detached  position  commanding  the  road 
through  which  provisions  must  be  brought  up, 
found  themselves  under  the  neoesnty  of  surrender^ 
ing  to  the  enemy.    They  had  been  attacked  on 
the  2nd  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fleory.    This  time  the 
eepoys  beat  off  their  numerous  assailants ;  but  on 
the  4th  the  Frenchman  led  the  Mahrattas  back  to 
the  ^tack,  and  the  Sepoys,  having  consumed  nearly 
all  their  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Before  the  reinforcements  sent  by  General  Lake 
could  reach  the  spot,  Fleury  and  his  flying-horse 
had  disappeared  in  the  wide  country  hiehind  the 
Jumna.      Some  days  before  the  capture  of  AUi 
Ghur  and  his  depdt.  Perron  wrote  to  Lake,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  effect  some  arrangement  which 
m^t  predade  the  necessity  of  any  actual  contest 
between    the  English  and  the  troops  he  com- 
manded ;  and,  even  previously  to  this,  he  had  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Company's 
territories,  intending,  he  said,  to  quit  the  service  of 
Scindiah  and  return  to  Europe.    These  applica- 
tions were  followed  up  by  the  Frenchman  sending 
a  confidential  agent  to  the  English  camp.     This 
agent  had  a  long  private  interview  with  General 
Lake,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  returned 
to  his  principal  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
(pede  or  in  drafts  upon  the  treasury  at  Calcutta. 
On  the  1th  of  September  (three  days  after  the 
sfaH-ming  of  Alii  Ghur),  Lake  received  a  letter  from 
Perron,  stating  that  he  had  quitted  the  service 
of  Scindiah,  and  now  requeued  permisaion  to 
pass  with  his  family,  his  effects,  and  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  through  the  Company's  dominions  to 
Locknow.     He  stated  as  reasms  for  his  retiring, 
that  be  had  received  intelligence  that  his  successor 
bad  been  appointed,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
to  take  his  command   from  him ;   and  that  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  European  officers 
had  convinced  him  thtt  further  resistance  to  the 
British  arms  was  useless.    The  permission  de- 
manded was  readily  granted  by  General   Lake, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  attached  great  importance  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  very  able  French  adventurer.     As  Perron 
began  hia  journey  for  Lucknow,  General  Lake, 
staTting  from  Alii  Ghur,  resumed  his  march  upon 
Delhi.     On  the  11th  of  September  the  English 
genera]  received  intelligence  tluit  the  army  which 
had  belonged  to  Perron,  and  which  was  now  com- 
manded by  another  Frenchman,  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  from  Delhi,  nnder  cover  of  the  night,  with 
the  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  for  the  defence 
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of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Great  Moguls,  but 
which  was  now  the  prison  of  the  feeble  representa- 
tive of  Timour.  His  troops  were  fatigued  with  a 
long  march,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  they  readied  their  ground  of  encampment, 
about  six  miles  from  Delhi ;  and  they  had  scarcdy 
pitched  their  tents  before  their  outposts  were  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  Frenchman  s  squadrons. 
This  officer,  named  Louis  Bourquien,  had  19,000 
men  under  his  command ;  and  he  had  posted  his 
main  body  on  a  rising  ground,  with  swamps  oft 
dther  flank,  so  that  it  was  only  thai  front  that 
could  be  attacked,  and  that  front  was  defended  by 
a  line  of  entrenchments,  and  a  great  number  of 
cannon — almost  as  many  as  were  turned  against 
General  Wellesley  at  AMsye.  Lake  had  onlv 
4500  men ;  but  there  was  some  admirable  British 
infantry  among  them.  By  some  ingenious  move- 
ments, he  tempted  the  enemy  from  their  heights 
and  entrenchments  down  to  the  plain ;  and,  when 
they  thought  he  was  about  to  fly  from  the  field, 
he  turned  upon  them  with  one  short  volley,  and 
then  with  the  bayonet  They  could  not  stand  the 
charge — they  ran  towards  their  guns,  which  they 
had  brought  down  to  the  plain,  and  which  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot. 
But  another  volley  and  another  bayonet  charge 
drove  them  from  their  now  exposed  pieces ;  a 
charge  of  Lake's  cavalry,  and  some  rounds  from 
his  flying  artillery,  completed  the  debdcle ;  and  the 
enemy  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  beyond 
that  river,  leaving  behind  them  3000  or  4000  of 
their  number  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  sixty- 
eight  cannon — the  whole  of  their  artillery — a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  their  military  chest. 
While  it  lasted,  the  affair  had  been  very  hot : 
General  Lake  had  his  horse  thot  under  him,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  of  his  people  were  laid  low 
by  the  g^rape  and  chain  shot.  On  the  following 
morning  Lake  encamped  opposite  to  the  city  of 
DlIHI,  which,  together  with  the  fort,  was  evacuated 
by  those  who  had  held  the  Mogul  in  thraldom. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  Louis  Bourquien  and 
four  other  French  officers  who  had  fought  in  the 
late  action,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
British  camp ;  on  the  16th  General  Lake  paid  a 
visit  to  Shah  Alum,  who  had  long  before  expressed 
his  anxious  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  and  this  visit  was  accom- 
panied with  processions  and  pomps  of  an  extraordi- 
nary kind.  The  Mogul ,  who  was  now  old  and  blind, 
and  miserably  poor,  received  General  Lake  as  a 
deliverer,  and  gave  him — ^which  was  about  all  he 
could  give — a  series  of  sounding  Oriental  titles,  as 
"  The  Sword  of  the  State,  The  Hero  of  the  Land, 
The  Lord  of  the  Age,  and  The  Victorious  in  War." 
[The  aged  descendant  of  the  great  Timour  had 
some  reason  to  rejoice  at  being  received  into 
British  protection ;  Scindiah  had  tyrannized  over 
him  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  and,  before 
Scindiah  had  gotten  possession  of  his  person  and 
of  his  dominions,  a  chief  named  Gholaum  Khadur 
had  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  own  dag- 
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get,  had  ordered  a  domestic  of  the  palace  to  de- 
prive the  emperor  of  his  remaining  eye,  and,  meet- 
ing a  refusal,  had  stmck  ofiP  the  servant's  head 
ivith  one  stroke  of  his  scymitar.]  Another  of  the 
French  adventurers  surrendered ;  and  now  no 
military  man  of  any  note  or  ability,  of  that  nation, 
remained  in  this  part  of  India.  From  Delhi  Gre- 
neral  Lake  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  October.  The  garrison  in  the  fort 
returned  no  answer  to  his  summons  to  surrender ; 
but  some  outposts  were  easily  carried,  some  of  the 
defeated  troops  deserted  to  Gieneral  Lake,  and  on 
the  17th,  when  breaching-batteries  began  to  open 
their  fire,  the  garrison  capitulated. 

So  vast  were  the  resources  of  Scindiah,  that  he 
Lad  been  enabled  to  send  seventeen  regular  dis- 
ciplined battalions,  and  from  4000  to  5000 
horse,  to  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of  Delhi, 
while  General  Lake  was  engaged  in  the  si^e  of 
Agra.  On  the  21th  of  October,  when  he  had 
garrisoned  and  secured  his  last  conquest.  Lake 
Btarted  in  search  of  this  new  enemy.  The  rains 
were  falling  heavily,  the  roads  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  at  some  points  they  were  inundated  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  cut  the  embankments  of  re- 
servoirs ;  but  speed  was  necessary,  and,  leaving 
the  rest  of  bis  forces  behind  him,  Lake  pushed 
forward  with  his  cavalry  alone,  marching  from 
midnight  on  the  31st  of  October  till  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  the  enemy  well 
posted,  with  their  right  upon  a  stream,  their  left 
on  the  village  of  Laswarree,  and  with  their  front 
provided  with  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Lake's  foremost  brigade  came  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattas'  left,  and  drove  it  in  and  penetrated  into 
the  village  of  Laswarree,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  battle;*  but  here  they  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry ;  Colonel  Van- 
deUur  fell,  and  Lake  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off 
the  brigade.  Other  brigades  who  had  attacked  at 
other  points  were  also  obliged  to  fall  back  ;  but 
they  carried  away  with  them  several  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  infantry  and  artillery  which  Lake  had 
left  behind  had  started  on  their  march  at  three 
o'clock,  and  had  continued  to  march  with  such 
spirit,  that  they  performed  twenty-five  miles  in 
somewhat  less  than  eight  hours,  and  joined  him 
and  his  cavalry  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock.  At 
their  apparition  the  enemy  offered  upon  certain 
conditions  to  surrender  their  guns  and  retire. 
Lake,  anxious  to  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood,  granted 
the  conditions  proposed ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
hesitated,  he  gave  them  one  hour  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  the  terms  or  fight  him.  The 
hour  expired,  and  then  the  battle  began.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  the  brunt  was  borne  by  the 
King's  76th  regiment,  which,  with  a  battalion  and 
iRve  companies  of  Sepoys,  had  to  sustain  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  canister-shot  and  a  massive  charge 
of  cavalry.  "  This  handful  of  heroes,"  as  Lake 
called  them,  though  thinned  by  the  enemy's  artil- 

*  At  Snt,  thit  alUt  wu  called  the  Battle  ot  Ckiaowly.    Sec  Our- 
tUHft  Ditpatdm. 


lery,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  horse.  Then 
Major  Griffiths  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  29th 
Dragoons  to  sweep  away  that  numerous  cavalry,  a 
duty  which' he  performed  completely,  though  not 
without  losing  his  own  life,  being  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball.  Then  followed  the  terrible  bayonet 
charge  of  the  British  infantry,  the  right  wing  of 
which  was  led  by  Major-General  Ware,  who  was 
killed  by  another  cannon-shot.*  For  a  time  the 
enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  their  position 
to  the  last,  disputing  every  point  inch  by  inch,  and 
only  giving  way  when  the  bayonets  were  at  their 
breast,  and  their  own  artillery  turned  against  them. 
Even  when  their  situation  had  become  altogether 
desperate,  they  continued  to  manifest  the  same 
dc^ged  courage:  their  left  wing  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  retreat  in  good  order ;  but  this  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  a  brilliant  charge,  made  by  the 
27th  regiment  of  Dragoons  and  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry.  But  presently  the  mass  of  the 
enemy  either  fled  from  the  field,  or  cried  for  quarter, 
end  surrendered ;  and  all  the  artillery,  all  the 
baggage,  and  nearly  everything  belonging  to  them, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  ^00  who  surrendered,  the  whole  of  their 
17  battalions  were  destroyed.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  dead  alone  on  the  field  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  7000.  Though  some  of  their  cavalry 
were  enabled,  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  and 
local  knowledge,  to  escape  destruction,  the  rest,  ex- 
cepting those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  bazaar  people,  were  num- 
bered with  the  slain.  The  English  loss  amounted 
to  172  killed  and  652  wounded.  General  Lake, 
who  had  personally  led  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  the  * 
morning,  who  had  afterwards  led  on  the  76th,  and 
who  had  conducted  nearly  every  operation  of  the 
day,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  saw  his 
son,  who  was  acting  as  hia  aide-de-camp,  badly 
wounded  by  his  side.  But  the  battle  of  Laswarree 
most  honourably  terminated  the  mission  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  this  active  and  gallant  officer.t 
Lake  had  defeated,  routed,  annihilated  that  army 
of  Perron  which  had  caused  the  Grovembr-General 
such  great  and  reasonable  alarm,  and  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  all  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory watered  by  the  Jumna ;  and,  between  him 
and  General  Wellesley,  the  power  of  Scindiah  and 

*  "  Vajor-Oeneral  Ware  fell  dead,  liia  head  beini  carried  ofT  by  a 
cannon-shot.  He  wai  an  excellent  officer,  and  hid  Tom  wai  seTerely 
felt  and  deeply  lamented  hy  the  whole  army.  After  his  de«tii.  the 
command  of  the  column  devolved  npon  Colonel  Maodooald.  who, 
though  vounded, continued  in  the  cxereiseof  the  important  tniat  with 
the  utmost  activity,  indgment,  and  intrepidity,  till  tha  duae  of  the 
action." — Memoin  qf  tht  IFar  ta  India,  caiAaiei  («  Oneral  Lord 
Lah9t  ComrnamHeT'm-CMtf,  oad  Major-Oeiural  Sir  Jrthvr  ff^alUsley 
(Duke  0/ /FtlthfUm),  mm  its  ocmmmcimtM  ta  1803  lo  iti  tenisinatiao 
b  1806, M  the  Scmhof  the  Hypiam,  ffe.  By  Mamr  miliam  TAorn, 
Cantata  SUA  Light  Jhagam. 

f  "  The  11  batuliona  annihilated  at  Laswarree  ware  called  the 
Deccan  Invincibles,  and  were  considered  a<  the  flower  of  Scindiah'e 
army,  which  altogether  had  made  immense  and  rapid  strides  towarOa 
the  point  of  pailkction  of  the  \>e$t  of  European  troops.  Throughout 
this  eventful  Hahratta  war,  every  conflict  gave  evidence  of  thu  Im- 
pnyvement,  which  was  attributable  to  the  connexion  of  the  nativee 
with  the  French,  whose  energies,  address,  and  abilities  were  axerted 
to  the  nlmost  in  exasperatinK  the  chiefs  against  the  Eoglidi,  and  In 
Cmning  their  snt^eda  into  hardy  and  disciplined  soldien,  with  iha 
view  of  thereby  overthrowing  our  dominion  in  the  East."-~JfaMr 
nom,  Memoir  ()f  the  ffar  it  »»Iniia,^t,  "^ 
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iH  the  most  periloiu  part  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  utterly  shattered  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Scindiah  a»ked  for  and  obtained  a  truce 
from  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
bat  hii  ally  the  Rajah  of  Berar  still  kept  the  field ; 
and  when  the  English  commander  came  up  with 
this  rajah  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  about  20  miles 
north  of  the  Pooma  river,  he  found  Scindiah's 
caralry  drawn  up  with  him — no  uncommon  in- 
atanoe  of  the  faith  with  which  these  Indian  chiefs 
obcerred  truces  and  treaties.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  WeDesIey  attacked  and  defeated  the 
whole  host,  who  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
leaving  38  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition  to  tlie 
conqaertH's  i  whose  cavalry  moreover  pursued  them 
by  bright  moonlight  for  several  miles,  taking  many 
clephuta,  camels,  and  much  baggage.* 


After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the 
siege  of  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  India,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  in  a  range  of 
mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Pooma 
and  Taptee,  and  consisting  of  one  complete  inner 
fort  fronting  the  south,  where  the  rock  is  steepest, 
of  an  outer  fort  covering  the  inner  one  to  the  north- 
west and  north,  and  of  a  third  wall  covering  the 
approach  to  the  rock  from  the  north  by  the  village 
of  Labada.  All  the  walls  were  strongly  built,  and 
fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers.  The  communis 
cations  with  the  fort  were  through  three  gates. 
The  ascent  to  the  first  gate  was  very  long  and 
steep,  and  practicable  only  for  men;  that  to  the 
second  was  by  a  road  used  by  the  garrison,  but  it 
wound  round  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  and  was 


OAVii-OmrB, 


oposed  for  a  great  distance  to  its  fire;  the  road 
being  at  the  same  time  very  narrow,  so  as  to  render 
a  regulaT  approach  impracticable,  and  the  rock 
being  scarped  on  each  side ;  the  road  to  the  third 
or  northera  gate  was  broad,  and  over  ground  level 
with  the  fort,  to  which  it  led  directly  from  the 
village  of  Labada ;  but  to  get  at  that  village,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  road  which  ran  thirty  miles 
through  the  mountains,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  moving  ordnance  and 
stores  to  Labada  would  be  very  great.f  This  last 
road  was,  however,  adopted.    The  management  of 

*  *"  FAm  nsvoidmble  eircnmitances,"  nVB  tbe  general,  "  we  did 
mat  hefiD  llw  ■Gtioa  till  late  in  the  day,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
MBHUa'  aan  remained  when  1  led  oo  the  Britii h  cavalry  to  the  charKe. 
BflS  Ifaey  abide  np  for  it  by  continning  the  pursuit  by  moonlight ;  and 
aU  6m  tnio^  were  nnder  arma  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the  niffht." 
r  leuer  to  lit  Hem.  U.  ffeUaliy,  ta  Cukmel  OwrwootTt  friUimgum 


t  rHaflib  ftom  General  Wdleda;  to  the  GOTcnior-  Oeneral,  in 


the  siege  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  Ge- 
neral Wellesley  covering  his  operations  with  his 
own  division  and  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  intend- 
ing if  possible  to  assist  by  making  attacks  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  while  the  colonel  at- 
tacked from  the  north.  It  took  Stevenson  from 
the  1th  of  December  to  the  I2th  to  reach  Labada; 
and  during  those  five  days  the  troops  in  his  divi- 
sion went  through  a  series  of  laborious  serv'ices, 
such  as  nobody  with  the  army  had  ever  witnessed 
before,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
as  well  as  perseverance.  The  heavy  ordnance  and 
stores  were  dragged  by  hand  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by 
roods  which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for 
the  soldiers  to  make  for  themselves.  By  the  12th 
at  night,  however.  Colonel  Stevenson  had  broken 
ground,  and  erected  two  batteries  in  front  of  the 
north  face  of  the  fort  of  Gawil-Ghur ;    and  oi^ 
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the  same  night  General  Wellesley'a  division  con- 
structed one  battery  on  the  mountain  under  the 
southern  gate,  with  the  view  to  breach  the  wall 
near  that  gate,  or,  at  all  events,  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  drawing  their  attention  to  that  quarter. 
The  enemy's  garrison  was  numerous  :  it  consisted 
of  Rajpoots,  and  of  a  great  body  of  regular  in- 
fantry, who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Argaum, 
and  who  were  all  well  armed  with  English  muskets 
and  bayonets;  but  on  the  1 5th,  some  breaches 
being  made,  and  the  outer  walls  carried  by  storm, 
the  light  infantry  of  the  94th  regiment,  headed  by 
Captain  Campbell,  6xed  their  ladders  against  the 
inner  fort,  in  which  no  breach  whatever  hud  been 
made,  gallantly  escaladed  the  high  wall,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  the  storming  party,  who,  in  a 
trice,  were  entire  masters  of  every  part  of  the  for- 
tress. Vast  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  killed, 
particularly  at  the  different  gateways ;  their  ge- 
neral or  commander,  Beny  Sing,  and  his  killadar, 
were  found  buried,  like  Tippoo  at  Seringapatam, 
amidst  a  heap  of  slain  near  the  gateway ;  and 
some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  had  put  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  death  before  going  out  to  meet  their 
own.*  On  the  nth  of  December,  or  two  days 
after  the  fall  of  Gawil-Ghur,  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
signed  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Wellesley 
dictated,  adding  to  the  Company  the  important 
province  of  Cuttack,  with  the  district  of  Balasore, 
and  dismissing  all  the  French  or  other  European 
oflScers  in  his  service.  Before  the  Rajah  ratified 
the  treaty.  General  Wellesley  had  made  three 
marches  towards  Nagpoor,  "  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  impression  under  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded."  As  soon  as 
Scindiah  found  that  the  Rajah  had  made  peace,  he 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  implore  to  be  allowed 
to  negotiate ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  yielded  to 
the  Company  all  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  besides  numerous  forts,  territories, 
rights,  and  interests ;  engaging  to  conform  to  the 
treaties  which  the  Company  had  made  with  the 
PeishwB,  to  reci^nise  the  right  of  the  Peishwa 
to  the  territories  which  the  Company  had  put  him 
in  possession  of,  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  after- 
wards between  him  and  the  Peishwa,  to  admit  the 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  final  decision  of  the 
Company.  Scindiah  also  agreed  to  dismiss  such 
European  officers  as  he  yet  had,  and  (as  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  also  done)  "  never  to  take  or 
retain  in  his  service  any  Frenchman,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  any  other  European  or  American  power  the 
government  of  which  may  be  at  war  with  the 
British  government ;  or  any  British  subject, 
whether  European  or  native  of  India,  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  government." 

In  the  course  of  these  campaigns  an  immense 
extent  of  country  had  been  traversed,  separate 
co-operating  corps  had  been  moved  with  •  rare 

*  Coloael  Garwood.  W«IHa|tai  DiipaUihM,  u>d  Jonrnal  of  Mtjor- 
Otaenl  Sir  Jwper  Nichollf,  u  quoted  by  Colooel  Uurwoud. 


regularity  and  intelligence,  and  had,  when  neces- 
sary, been  brought  to  a  junction  with  admirable 
precision  as  to  time  and  place ;  the  commissariat 
departments  had  been  managed  better  than  ever 
they  had  been  before  by  an  English  army,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Marlborough ;  the  staff  officers  had  surveyed 
the  country  with  a  much  improved  skill,  the  army 
made  no  blunders  through  that  want  of  proper 
intelligence  which  had  so  often  been  felt  elsewhere ; 
the  marches  had  been  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more 
certain ;  and,  altogether,  there  was  visible  an  im- 
mense improvement,  which  few  or  none  will  dis- 
pute was  mainly  due  to  the  practice  and  example 
of  Arthur  Wellesley.     In  a  private  letter  to  one 
of  his  brothers,  the  great  and  accomplished  soldier 
said  at  the  time — "  The  operations  of  this  war 
have  afforded  numerous  instances  of  improvement 
in  our  means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence, and,  above  all,  of  movement.     Marches 
such  as  I  have  made  in  this  war  were  never  known 
or  thought  of  before.    In  the  last  eight  days  of  the 
month  of  October,  I  marched  above  120  miles, 
and  passed  through  two  Ghauts  with  heavy  guns 
and  all  the  equipments  of  the  troops,  and  tliis 
without  injury  to  uie  efficiency  of  the  army ;   and 
in  the  few  days  previous  to  this  battle  (Argaum), 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I  never 
moved  less   than  between   seventeen  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  marched  twenty-six  miles  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  fought."*  It  was  in  this  great  field 
of  India,  where  alone  a  British  officer  could  now 
have  the  handling  of  great  masses  of  men,  that 
Arthur  Wellesley  prepared  himself  for  the  duties 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  perform  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  that  he  laid  the.  ground  work  of  the 
lofty  and  enduring  edifice  of  the  fame  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year  the  enterprising 
Govemo]>General  of  India  had  set  in  motion  a 
third  and  a  fourth  army  against  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, the  existence  of  which,   formidable  in 
itself,  might  have  become  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous,  if  Bonaparte  could  have  succeeded   in 
throwing  any  considerable  force  into  Hindoetan. 
As  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  British  arms  -was 
favoured  by  intestine  dissensions,  disputed  succes- 
sions, and  furious  jealousies  among  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.     Colonel  Powell,  starting  from  AUahaHad 
with  troops  belonging  to  the  Bengal  establishment, 
overran  the  oflen-disputed  province  of  Bundelcund 
reducing  the  forts,  and  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Company.      Powell  fought  one  pitched 
battle  near  Capsah,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  enemy 
made  good  use  of  dieir  artillery,  but  were  routed 
with  loss.     Fort  Calpee,  on  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Jumna,  and  Gwalior,  which  commands  an 
important  pass  and  defends  the  frontiers  of  Gohud 
were  the  most  important  of  the  fortresses  taken! 
Gwalior,  which  had  once  been  in  our  possession* 
but  which  had  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  a  faithless 
ally,  had  ever  been  considered  a  military  post  of 

*  Letirr  to  the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley,  already  cited.  ' 
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the  greateat  importance :  the  fort  in  itrength  and 
situation  resembled  Gawil-Ghur,  standing  on  a  very 
steep  hill,  which  was  long  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
and  dipped  almost  perpendicularly  at  the  sides.  To 
block  up  some  other  passe*  through  which  the 
Mahrattaa  might  make  mroads,  as  soon  as  Powell 
had  secured  his  footing  in  Bundelcund,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Broughton  was  detached  to  the  eastern 
prorinces  of  Berar,  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Sum- 
balpore,  to  drive  out  some  ireebooting  bands,  and 
to  destroy  or  scatter  the  only  Maliratta  force  which 
was  left  anywhere  in  the  country  between  Bundel- 
cund, Berar,  andCuttack.     Cutting  a  road  for  his 
artillery  across  a  deep  and  extensive  forest,  and 
overcoming    every   obstacle,  Broughton  executed 
every  part  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him.     Colonel 
Harcoart,   with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
marched  from  Gamjam  on  the  8th  of  September  to 
drive  the  Mahratta  chiefs  out  of  Cuttack,  a  pro- 
vince which  was  actually  in  our  possession  before 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  formally  ceded  it  by  treaty. 
The  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier  fled,  the  Bramins 
of  Juggemant  placed  their  pagoda  and  idol  under 
British  protection,  which  in  itself  was  a  rery  im- 
portant advantage;  and,  after  some  delay,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rains,  Harcourt  continued  his  ad- 
vance, entered  the  city  of  Cuttack,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fort,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  having 
only  one  entrance  by  a  narrow  bridge,  over  a  wet 
ditch  of  enormous  dimensions.    But  a  co-operating 
force,  detached  from  the  Bengal  army,  and  which 
might  be  called  a  sixth  army,  or  corps  d'arm*^, 
had  landed  at  Ballasore  on  the  21  st  of  September, 
and,  afler  getting  possession  of  all  the  country  on 
the  coaat,  sent  forward  reinforcements   to  Cuttack 
to  aasist  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress.     That  place 
was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  the  fidl  of  the  fort  left  Harcourt  undisputed 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  province.     In  Har- 
oourt's  operations,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this  far- 
extending  extraordinary  campaign,  there   was  a 
plan  of  co-operation   and  mutual  assistance :  as 
soon  aa  he  had  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Cut- 
tack he  detached  Major  Forbes  to  occupy  the  defile 
of  Bermuth,  which  forms  the  only  entrance  into 
the  province   of  Cuttack  through  the  chain  of 
mountaina  which  separated  it  from  the  states  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.     Forbes  performed  his  duty  ad- 
mirably ;  several  of  the  neighbouring  rajahs  flew 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Rnjah  of  Berar,  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish ;  the  pass  of  Bermuth  was  secured ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Colonel  Harcourt  and  the  troops  that 
had  conquered  Cuttack  deliled  through  it,  and  co- 
a{Krated  with  General  Wellesley,  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  while  he  advanced  and 
captured  Gawil-Ghur.     la  all  these  combined 
movements  of  different  corps,  from. such  opposite 
poinu  and  over  bo  extensive  a  range  of  country, 
scarcely  one  error  of  any  consequence  appears  to 
have  been  committed,  the  difierent  detachments 
weeting  at  the  very  time  and  place  appointed,  and. 


whether  dose  tc^ether  or  far  asunder,  moving  like 
different  wheels  of  one  great  machine,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  one  master  power. 

The  seat  of  war  had  extended  nearly  all  over 
the  continent  of  India,  and  had  exhibited  in 
the  short  space  of  four  months  four  general  and 
well-contested  battles,  and  eight  regular  sieges  and 
stormings  of  fortresses.  British  valour  and  military 
genius  (for  even  the  high  word  genius  is  applica- 
ble here)  had  triumphed  over  accumulated  obsta- 
cles, the  combination  of  truly  formidable  powers, 
and  over  every  advantage  arising  to  the  enemy 
from  local  position,  military  means  (especially  in 
their  immense  and  well-served  trains  of  artillery), 
and  numerical  strength,  which  had  been  so  im- 
proved by  French  training  and  discipline.  The 
armies  which  Wellington  had  fought  at  Assaye 
and  Argaum,  and  which  Lake  had  fought  at  Delhi 
and  Laswarree,  were  not  what  Indian  armies  had 
been  in  the  day*  of  Clive  and  Coote,  but  admirably 
officered,  and  capable  of  contending  with  most  of 
the  armies  of  Europe.  And,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  two  com- 
manders by  quoting  the  native  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish-bred  soldiers,  it  ong^tto  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  Europeans  either  in 
Lake's  or  Wdlesley's  army  was  comparatively 
small ;  that  the  mass  of  their  materials  were  of 
native  growth,  were  Indian*  like  those  that  wertf 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Scindiah ;  and  that  the 
disparity  of  number*  was  so  great  that,  if  every 
European  under  Lake  or  Wellesley,  or  in  the 
separate  corps  operating  with  them,  should  be 
counted  as  worth  three  well-armed  and  disciplined 
natives,  the  British  force  would  still  be  greatly  in- 
ferior.* 

The  sipal  successes  of  the  year  1803  gave  to 
the  British  empire  other  advantages  besides  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mahratta  dominions  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Chmges :  they  secured,  by  the' 
possession  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calpee,  the  mastery 
and  free  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  with  an  im- 
portant tract  of  country  along  the  right  bank  of 
that  river;  they  gave  us  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  province  of  Bundelcund,  the  whole  of  Cut- 
tack in  Orissa,  and  the  most  valuable  territory  in 
Guzerat,  with  valuable  ports  which  were  before  ac-' 
cessible  to  the  enemy — our  mortal  enemy,  France, 
— ^thereby  securing  the  navigation  along  that  im- 
mense coast,  from  the  mouth*  of  the  Ganges  to' 
the  motith  of  the  Indus ;  and,  furthermore,  they' 
gave  to  the  Company  a  stronger  frontier  in  the 
Deccan,  and  to  our  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Peishwa,  an  important  accession  of  strength.! 
A  metaphysician  writing  after  the  fact,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  danger,  splitting  fine  straws  in 
a  quiet  suburb  of  that  great  capital  which  has 

*  Mi^or  Thorn  oolculatM  tbe  niiinait>iu  Mahratta  annlea  bronght 
into  tlie  field  in  the  whole  coune  of  the  campaign,  at  250.000  men  ; 
and  the  oorpa  organiied  by  their  French  aoxiliaries  at  40.000  more«  at 
the  least. 

f  Mnjor  Thom'a  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India.— In  all,  npwardi  of 
1000  piecea  of  cannon  had  lieen  eaptond  by  Lake,  Welleilay,  and 
their  suliordinates,  tosether  with  aaununitios,  tnasnxe.aDd  itores  la 
proportion. 
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not  heard  the  sound  of  real  war,  nor  in  reality  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  hearing  it,  for  bo 
many  ages,  may  undervalue  the  services  performed 
by  Lake  and  the  two  illustrious  brothers,  and  may 
underrate  and  split,  or  shave  down  to  nothing, 
the  danger  with  which  we  were  threatened  by 
French  intrigue  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
emboldened  by  hopes  of  important  succours  from 
France,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  before 
the  cowp-de-grace  was  struck  (in  Admiral  Linois's 
ships),  and  which  might,  by  the  unsteady  chances 
of  wind  and  weather  and  the  casualties  of  the 
ocean,  have  been  allowed  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  the  British  subjects  who  were  living  in 
India,  whose  lives  or  property,  or  both,  were  at 
stake,  who  knew  the  animus  and  the  means  of 
Scindiah  and  his  allies,  and  who  saw  all  the  danger 
from  a  near  point,  certainly  entertained  notions 
very  different  from  those  of  the  not  very  national 
historian  of  British  India.  Some  of  these  ideas 
were  well  and  honestly  expressed,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  in  an  address  presented  by  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Wellesley.  These  Englishmen 
stated  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  renewal  of  war 
in  Europe  was  certain,  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  armies  assembled  by  the  Mahratta  princes  and 
the  uncontrolled  authority  exercised  by  French  ad- 
venturers over  the  disciplined  troops  of  Scindiah 
could  not  have  been  viewed  without  extreme  anx- 
iety, nor  have  been  suffered  to  continne  without 
endangering  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  empire;  and, 
after  a  proper  tribute  paid  to  the  army  and  its 
gallant  and  skiliul  commanders,  they  said  that  the 
British  power  in  India  had  been  raised  to  the 
proudest  pre-eminence ;  that,  "  by  this  auspicious 
conclusion  of  a  rapid  and  glorious  war,  the  enemies 
of  the  British  empire  were  humbled,  French  influ- 
ence was  annihilated,  our  allies  were  encouraged, 
our  resources  enlarged  and  solidly  established,  and 
the  British  dominions  in  India  rendered  at  once 
more  secure  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  more  capable  of  repdiing  the  dangers  of  war." 
The  British  residing  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  not  behind  those  residing  in 
Bengal  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the  great 
danger  they  haid  been  exposed  to,  and  in  testifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  services  which  had  rescued 
the  whole  of  our  Eastern  settlements  from  a  state 
of  jeopardy,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  basis  of  better 
and  more  permanent  security. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1804) 
Creneral  Wellesley  crossed  the  Godavery  to  put 
down  the  independent  freebooting  parties,  frag- 
ments of  Scindiah's  armies,  and  gangs  of  banditti 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  India,  who  were  plunder- 
ing and  devastating  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Deccan.  He  offered  terms  to  the  chiefs  of  these 
freebooters,  and  allowed  them  five  days  to  dismiss 
their  troops  and  come  into  his  camp.  But,  at  the  ex- 

Siration  of  that  time  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  en- 
eavoured  to  cut  them  off  by  making  forced  marches 
over  eighty  miles  of  the  roughest  country,  to  the  spot 


where  they  were  encamped.  His  secret  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  natives  following  his  own 
army,  or  he  would  have  taken  them  by  surprise  in 
their  camp.  As  they  fled,  he  followed  them  with 
the  British  cavalry  in  one  column  acting  upon  the 
right  of  their  rear,  while  the  Mysore  cavalry  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  re-established  Peishwa  pursued 
the  centre  and  left.  The  marauders,  for  the  most 
part  cavalry,  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
their  pursuers,  and  were  furnished  with  field-pieces. 
In  one  small  affitir  the  British  cavalry  and  the 
Mysore  cavalry  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
captured  some  of  their  guns.  Wellesley  then  fol- 
lowed them  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  hill 
to  hill,  nor  ceased  his  pursuit  until  he  had  entirely 
destroyed  or  dispersed  them,  and  captured  all  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  bazaars.* 
The  fatigue  was  excessive ;  not  a  few  of  Wellesley's 
horses  and  men  died  of  it :  he  himself  describes 
the  marches  made  as  being  "  terrible,"  and  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  many  other  arduous 
services,  he  still  spoke  of  this  as  the  most  laborious 
service  in  which  he  had  ever  been  eogaged.-f- 
There  was  more  ignorance  than  insolence  in  the 
notion  which  suggested  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  - 
and  his  echoes  the  contemptuous  expression  of 
*  Sepoy  General.' 

As  General  Wellesley  took  little  or  no  part  in 
the  war  which  followed  with  Holkar  and  a  new 
but  much  weaker  confederacy  than  that  whose 
spear  had  been  broken  by  himself  and  General 
Lake,  and  as  this  flying  campaign  beyond  the 
Godavery  concluded  his  important  military  ser- 
vices in  India,  we  may  briefly  allude  in  this  place 
to  his  equally  important  civil  services.  In  the 
month  of  July  (1804)  having,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  his  brother  the  Governor-General, 
broken  up  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  and  returned 
to  Seringapatam,  General  Wellesley  received  an 
address  from  the  native  inhabitants,  which,  in  sim- 
ple, unaffected,  sincere,  and  truthful  words,  ex- 
prrased  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Mysore  for 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  government.^  The  whole  of  the  Mysore 
had   been  well  administered  imder  his  vigilant 

*  "  Thew  numnou  ud  fonntdaU*  buid>  of  fkabootoiik  who 

were  the  terror  of  the  country,  were  daily  increaiiDg  In  nnmben,  and 
had  already  defeated  a  body  of  the  Boubah's  troopa,  and  hnd  taken 
from  them  the  guns  which  I  liave  retalcen."— Ztfttfr  to  thg  Ooeermor- 
Oeiural,  in  Ottrtoooi't  fVeUingtm  Dispate/us. 

t  Oulonel  Ourwood'i  Piipatchra.— An3re  Vieanenz'i  UiUtary  lAh 
of  the  Dulie  of  Wellington.— MiOor  Wiiliam  Thorn,  Memoirs  of  tha 
WarlnlndU.  -v-  -.  uw 

t  Theaddreia,wIuchwupreMntedontbegthofJnlT,I804.  waata 
thU  effect  :- 

"  We,  the  natiTe  inbabitanti  of  8etlDga|iatain,  have  repoaed  for 
llTe  auspicious  yean  under  the  sliadow  of  your  protection. 

**  We  have  felt,  rvcn  during  your  abeenoe,  in  the  midst  of  battle  and 
of  victory,  that  your  care  for  our  prosperity  Lad  been  extended  to  us 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  nad  occapied  your  mind. 

"  We  are  preparing  to  peKorm,  in  our  several  castes,  the  duties  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacnflce  to  the  preecrving  God,  who  has  bronghi 
you  back  in  safety ;  and  we  present  ooiaelTes  in  person  to  exprew  our 

"  As  your  labours  hare  been  crowned  with  -victory,  so  may  your 
repose  be  graced  with  tumours.  May  you  long  continue  petsonally 
to  dispense  to  us  that  ftdl  stream  of  security  and  hapi^ness,  which  ve 
first  received  with  wonder,  and  continue  to  eqjoy  with  gratitude;  and. 
wlien  greater  afiairs  shall  call  yon  ttom  us,  may  the  Ood  of  all  taMtri 
and  all  nations  deign  to  hear  with  favonr  our  hnmble  and  coostaat 
prayers  for  your  health,  your  glory,  and  your  happiness." — Cokmtt 
OwnHoi,  frritaftm  Dapildm. 
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saperintendence ;  numerous  abuses,  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  had  been  checked ;  and  agriculture  and 
trade  had  flourished,  while  the  storm  of  war  was 
nging  in  other  parts  of  India.     Deserted  villages, 
of  which  the  tigers,  the  jackals,  and  the  wild 
dogs  of  the  Ghauts  had  taken  possession,  were 
again  occupied  by  industrious  and  thriving  people ; 
and,  while  there  was  a  security  for  the  great  and 
tbe  wealthy,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under 
Hvder  Ali  or  his  son  Tippoo,  there  was  also  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  the  poorest.    Against  all 
who  put  in  practice  any  foul  money-getting  trick, 
or  assisted  in  any  act  of  peculation,  corruption,  or 
oppression,  the  general  was  ruthless,  driving  such 
men,  whatever  might  be  their  patronage  or  their 
connexions,  from  their  rank,  stations,  and  employ- 
meoL     During  the   five  years  of  General  Wel- 
leiley's  government,  the  whole  country  had  in  fact 
acquired  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  could 
possibly  have  been  expected  in  so  short  a  time; 
and  through  this  prosperity  it  had  been  enabled  in 
some  d^ree  to  repay,  by  the  efficacy  of  its  assist- 
ance in  the  hour  of  emergency,  when  Scindiah's 
confederacy  and  Perron's  disciplined  army  showed 
their  formidable  front,  the  benefits  which  it  bad 
derived  from  British  influence,   protection,  and 
power.     And  yet,  during  all  this  time,  large  sums 
hnd  been  annually  appropriated  to  the  construction 
or  repair  of  tanks,  watercourses,  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  works,  which  tended  to  the  further  im- 
provement and  increase  of  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  other  resources  of  Hie  country.    The  best 
attestation  to  the  merits  of  the  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  strangers 
from  other  parts  of  Hindostan  came  and  settled 
in  Mysore,  and  materially  aided  in  improving  the 
agriculture  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  country. 
An  admirable  police  was  organised,  and  a  military 
plan  arranged,  by  which,  between  standing  troops 
well  disciplined  and  a  sort  of  militia,    Mysore 
could  at  any  time,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  bring 
40,000   men  into  the  field,  without  confusion, 
without  any  great  expense,  and  without  oppression 
or  violence  of  any  kind ;  and  with  a  force  like 
this  the  Mysoreans  could  not  only  defend  their 
fiwn  territories,  but  also  spare  troops  to  the  Com- 
pany for  operations  far  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
The    Mysore  cavalry,  which  had  been   serving 
under  Wellesley  in  the  Scindiah  campaign  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  freebooters,  had  behaved  admirably 
weU. 

In  March,  1805,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  East  for  ever,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Seringapatam,  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  pre- 
sented another  address  to  the  Major- General,  ex- 
pressing again  their  gratitude  for  the  tranquillity, 
security,  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  under 
his  auspicious  protection;  their  respect  for  the 
brilliant  exploits  he  had  achieved  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  their  reverence  for  his  affability  and 
benevolence ;  concluding  with  a  prayer  to  God  to 
giant  him  health  and  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage 


to  Europe,  but  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest 
hope  for  his  speedy  return  to  the  country,  once 
more  to  extend  and  uphold  that  protection  over 
them,  which  his  extensive  local  knowledge  of  their 
customs  and  manners  was  so  capable  of  afford- 
ing* 

And  in  the  Deccan  and  at  Poonah  the  conduct  of 
this  great  man  was  equally  admirable,  and  equally 
productive  of  important  advantages,  whether  we 
consider  the  natives,  or  the  mere  interests  of  the 
Company  or  of  the  British  nation.  In  particular,  he 
curbed  the  vindictive  hand  of  the  expelled  Peishwa, 
whom  our  arms  had  restored,  and  who,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Indian  princes,  knew  nothing  of  forgive- 
ness, being,  in  Wellesley's  own  words,  *'  callous  to 
everything  but  money  and  revenge,"  and  as  treache- 
rous as  he  was  vindictive  and  rapacious.  He  inter- 
posed in  many  cases  where  the  Peishwa  would 
have  deluged  the  country  with  blood;  he  saved 
many  chiefs  who  would  otherwise  have  been  put 
to  death  or  driven  out  of  the  country  for  the  aid 
they  had  given  Scindiah  in  expelling  the  Peishwa. 
He  concluded  one  of  his  dispatches  with  these 
remarkable  words :  "  The  war  will  be  eternal  if 
nobody  is  ever  to  be  forgiven;  and  I  certainly 
think  that  the  British  government  cannot  intend 
to  make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of  the 
Peishwa's  revenge."  He  also  found  it  necessary, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  teach  forgiveness, 
or  calmness  and  moderation,  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment residing  at  Calcutta.  "When,"  said  he, 
"  the  power  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  little  dirty 
passions  must  not  be  suffered  to  guide  its  mea- 
8ures."+ 

For  our  home  defence,  the  volunteer  associations 
alone  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  year  300,000 
men,  who  were  all  well  equipped,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  were  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  arms.  The  constant  drilling  and  re- 
viewing of  these  corps  kept  up  the  martial  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  down  the  thought 
of  any  necessity  for  a  levy  en  tnatse,  even  if  a 
landing  should  be  effected  by  Bonaparte— an 
event  which  seemed  less  and  less  probable,  as  his 
own  coasts  were  insulted  and  blockaded  or  watched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  and  as  our  fleets  were  riding  triumphant 
in  every  sea.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bonaparte  tra- 
velled in  great  state  along  all  the  north-western 
line  of  coast ;  that  he  tarried  for  a  while  at  and  re- 
peatedly visited  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  the  finger- 
posts on  the  route  to  which  were  inscribed  Chemin 

•  The  Baropmn  ollleen  who  had  bMn  lerving  xmixt  G«nn>l  W  •!- 
leiley,  ia  their  addren.  ))TewDt«d  on  the  same  occasioD,  warmly  ex- 
pressed tlieir  admiration  of  his  exalted  talents  and  splendid  achioTe- 
meata.  or  his  consideratioa  and  joatice  in  command,  which  had  mad* 
obedience  a  pteastm,  and  of  that  ftank  condeecensiun  in  the  private 
Intercoune  of  life,  which  it  was  their  pride  individually  to  acknow. 
ied|{e.  Tliev  regretted  bia  departure,  they  too  hoped  for  his  speedy 
return  to  Inaia,  and  they  ended  with  the  words.  "  But  in  whatever 
quarter  of  Uie  glebe  ftirther  honour*  and  distinctions  shall  await  you, 
onr  sineereat  good  wishes  will  constanUy  follow  your  career ;  and  wa 
now  beg  you  to  accept  our  must  respectful,  but  must  cordial,  farewell.- 
The  good  wishes  of  the«e  officers  in  India  were  realised,  and  perhaps 
beyond  the  expectation  even  of  those  who  wera  most  sanguine,  or 
who  beat  Itnew  all  that  was  In  him.  In  the  Peninsular  war,  and  on  tlM 
field  of  Waterloo. 

f  Colonel  Qurwood,  Wetliugton  Dispatchei. 
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de  [jondret  (Road  to  London)  ;•  that  spirit-stiiring 
addreues  were  delivered  to  the  troops,  and  that 
recourse  was  had  to  omens  and  exciting  historical 
recollections : — the  far-resounding  sea  was  there 
before  them,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  pass  it  in 
their  flat-bottomed  boata  and  their  frail  embarka- 
tions in  the  presence  of  our  ships  of  war,  that  seemed 
omnipresent. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember. The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered 
by  the  king  in  person,  dwelt  upon  those  successes 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  perhaps  too  much 
importance  was  always  attached,  and  upon  the 
easy  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection ;  alluding 
also  to  the  conclusion  of  a  friendly  convention  with 
Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  dif- 
ference* about  maritime  rights,  arising  out  of  an 
article  in  an  old  treaty  concluded  by  our  Charles  II. 
Scarcely  any  opposition  was  offered  to  the  ad- 
dresses.t    The  Houses  occupied  themselves,  down 

•  Pfwhin.  ViU  di  Cgo  Fcacolo. 

f  la  the  Commons.  Mr.  Pox,  dPclariJMj  that  he  did  not  wish  to  dU< 
put«  the  slutements  of  the  mover  and  the  seconder,  or  to  disturb  the 
unaulmHy  which  seemed  so  much  to  be  desired,  adverted  to  two 
points,  one  of  which  was  omitted,  and  the  oilier  particularly  alluded 
to  in  the  king's  speecli.  The  first  was  the  mediation  of  Russia,  in- 
specting which  he  thought  the  House  was  entitled  to  some  infurma- 
tton.  In  the  Isst  session  the  noble  secretary  fur  foreign  alTairs  had 
stated  that  mlnisteis  were  dispoeed  to  accept  the  mediation  uf  Russia 
— to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  state  their 
own  opinion  of  the  meana  most  likely  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing between  this  country  and  France.  After  ministers  had  been 
•o  pledged,  and  after  so  much  time  had  alapaad,  he  had  expected  some 
Intimation  In  the  speech  fnm  the  throne  of  the  success  of  those  nego- 
tiations. His  other  point  was  Ireland  and  her  troubles.  He  could 
not  allow  UuU  the  Ute  bwurection  had  been  brought  about  (a>  Im- 


to  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  passing  acta  to 
continue  in  Ireland  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  prolongation  of  martial  law, 
and  to  grant  certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  the 
volunteers  in  Great  Britain. 

A.D.  1804.  Parliament  had  scarcely  re-assem- 
bled after  the  Christmas  recess  ere  it  was  known 
that  the  king  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of  his 
old  malady.  On  the  1 4th  of  February  it  was 
publicly  announced,  by  an  ofiBcial  bulletin  issued 
at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  that  his  majectty  was 
much  indisposed ;  and  a  succession  of  similar  no- 
tices, notwithstanding  the  customary  obscurity  of 
the  language,  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  aerious 
nature  of  the  complaint.     The  intelligence  carried 

{died  in  the  king's  speech)  nthely  by  French  Influence,  ainco  the 
eaders  of  it  expressly  disavowed  such  notions,  and  dlKlaiired  any 
connexion  with  France.  He  thought  that  our  own  misgoTerament  of 
livland  was  sufficient  to  account  for  whar  had  happened ;  tliat  it  was 
vain  to  look  for  tranquillity  In  that  country  until  tne  political  s>-stem 
was  ameliorated ;  and  Uiat  the  House  ought  not  to  give  too  mtich  cu»- 
Sdeuce  to  Uie  general  assertions  that  were  so  fre<|ueBtly  immAp,  and 
that  had  been  made  in  the  last  se^ion,  even  up  to  the  day  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Insnrrectiui,  respecting  the  loyally  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Addington  concisely  replied.  The  hct  was,  that  Russia  had  offered 
its  mediation,  which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  accepted  wHh  readi- 
ness and  gratitude.  Dibcussions  had  t>een  accordinijly  commenced, 
bnt  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  their  progress  they  did  not  aaaiinM 
such  a  shape  as  to  alTord  the  least  probamlity  of  bringing  about  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  France.  As  to  Fox's  other  pofnt,  respect- 
ing Ireland,  he  was  perfecUy  convinced  that,  however  some  few  of 
the  leaders  of  the  late  Insurrection  might  have  disclaimed  French 
Influence  and  alliance,  yet  many  of  them  did  most  certainly  look  to 
a  French  Invasion  aa  the  means  of  cairyinx  their  purpoeea  into 
effeol.  He  fnsisted,  not  only  that  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people  was  great,  but  also  that  It  was  owing  to  the  condncl  of 
his  imtieaty's  present  government  In  Ireland,  which  kad  CODcUated 
all  ranks  and  ocictlitloiu  of  penou  In  tliM  country. 
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■grief,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  dismay,  through*- 
out  the  country,  for,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
Cteorge  III.  was  still  the  "good  old  king;"  his 
popularity  had  increased  with  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  and  with  the  costly  exertions  made  in 
this  war ;  and,  from  the  popular  faith  in  his  high 
English  spirit,  in  his  fortitude  and  decision,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence and  safety  of  the  country,  which  was  still 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  could  see  from  her 
own  coasts  the  mighty  preparations  that  Bonaparte 
continued  to  make.     The  dismay  was  the  greater 
from  the  very  general  conviction  that  the  Adding- 
ton  administration  was  inadequate  to  the  crisis. 
Perhaps  a  similar  conviction  in  the  king's  own 
mind  had  mainly  contributed  to  his  present  attack. 
He  had  hitherto  clung  to  Addinston,  not  because 
he  considered  his  spirit  and  abilities  comparable 
with  those  of  Pitt,  but  because  he  knew  him  to  be 
averse  to  the  granting  of  that  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion which  always  alarmed  his  own  conscience, 
and  presented  itself  to  his  excited  mind  as  a  mon- 
strous concession  which  would  be  equally  perilous 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  line 
and  of  his  country.     If  he  threw  off  Addington,  he 
must  take  back  Pitt — and  Pitt,  who  had  resigned 
on  account  of  the  great  Catholic  question,  and  who 
bad  ever  been  so  stem,  unbending,  and  uncompro- 
mising, did  not  seem  likely  to  return  without  in- 
sisting on  immediate  or  gradual  and  pronessive 
anandpation  as  a  cabinet  measure ;  and  Uiis,  in 
the  old  king's  eyes,  was  an  incomparably  greater 
evil  than  any  that  could  arise  out  of  the  weaknesses 
or  defects  of  the  present  administration.     But  this 
administration  could  not  be  kept  in  oflSce  if  it  lost 
its  parliamentary  majorities,  and   it  was  losing 
them  fast  in  both  Houses ;  and  three  distinct  op- 
poaitions,  under  Pitt,  Fox,  and   Lord  Grenville, 
though  not  disposed  to  try  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  a  coalition,  seemed  determined  to  agree  in 
the  one  point  that  Addington  must  retire.     As  for 
the  illuBtrions  rival  of  Pitt,  the  king's  rooted  dis- 
like to  him,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  his 
proposing  at  a  public  meeting  the  toast  of  "  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  and  which  had  not 
been  mitigated  by  the  reports  spread  concerning 
the  visit  to  Paris  and  the  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  FirsA  Consul  and  the  Irish  refugees,  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  admission  into  the  cabinet ; 
and,  besides.  Fox  entertained  the  extremest  notions 
about   religious    liberty,    and  was   more  deeply 
pledged ^an  Pitt  himseK  to  the  principle  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.     Lord  Grenville  too,  though 
disagreeing  with  Fox  on  so  many  other  points, 
fully  Bgreei  with  him  on  this  last;  and  without 
Fox  and  Grenville — unless  he  took  back  Pitt — 
there  was  not  a  possibility  of  making  any  ministry. 
To  these  state  and  religious  anxieties  were  added 
numerous  inquietudes  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
other  uneasinesses — in  which,  however,  despond- 
ency aa  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country, 
or  fear  of  the  French  legions  that  were  collected 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  most  as- 
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suredly  hnd  no  place.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
Great  Britain  more  insensible  of  fear  than  George 
III.,  or  that  looked  with  a  more  constant  assurance 
to  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen,  if  an  invading 
force  should,  by  some  unforeseen  chance,  be  en- 
abled to  land,  and  to  the  eventual  ami  not  distani 
downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  religious 
convictions,  which  were  even  stronger  than  his 
patriotic  sentiments,  ever  kept  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that  a  system  which  had  arisen  out  of 
atheism  and  immorality,  and  which  had  been  estH- 
blished  by  violence  and  injustice,  must  soon  fall 
and  disappear.  But  his  other  anxieties  were  nu-, 
merous  and  acute;  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
affected  him  more  than  the  unhappy  sepaiatiuii 
of  his  eldest  son  and  his  niece  and  daughter-iu-lHw 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  attended,  as  it  was,  with 
perennial  scandals  and  perpetual  public  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  it,  the  king 
could  not  but  see,  nor  could  the  country  now  avoid 
seeing,  that  Pitt  had  taken  some  mortal  ofience  at 
the  man  who  had,  once  been  considered  as  his 
place-keeper.  One  ground  for  ill-will  was  indeed 
obvious  enough  :  in  the  preceding  year  Addington 
had  taken  by  the  hand  Mr.  George  Tierney  (who 
had  not  only  quarrelled,  but  had  e^en  fought  a 
duel,  with  Pitt  *),  had  formed  a  close  connexion 
with  that  rising  man,  had  acted  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  pit  him  as  a  financier  against  Pitt,  and 
had  brought  him  into  the  administration  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  and  a  privy  councillor.t 

On  the  27th  of  February,  twelve  days  after  the 
first  public  notification  of  the  king's  illness,  a 
bulletin  appeared  announcing  that  his  majesty  was 
much  better,  and  seemed  to  be  gradually  advanc- 
ing towards  entire  recovery.  On  the  29th,  Ad- 
dington announced  that  there  was  **  no  necessary 
suspension  of  the  royal  fimctions."  The  bulletins 
assumed  day  by  day  a  more  decided  tone ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  March  the  lord  chancellor  declared 
that  "  the  king  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant 
the  lords  commissioners  in  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  several  bills."  No  formal  communication  was 
made  to  parliament  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  illness.  Consequently 
there  were  no  addresses  of  congratulation ;  and  a 
form  of  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  king's 
health,  and  expressing  only  the  hope  and  prospect 
of  his  recovery,  continued  in  use  many  weeks  after 
the  king  was  declared,  in  parliameni,  com|)eteut 
to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  fiinctions ;  nor  was 
this  prayer  changed  until  after  Addington  had  I  e<  n 
driven  from  o£Spe.    On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May, 

*  This  duel,  which  arose  ont  of  lonie  hot  words  iu  tb«  Honve.  had 
been  fonght  as  &r  btick  as  1 799,  when  Pitt  was  premier.  Thoy  met 
on  Suuday  the  S7th  of  May,  on  Patney  Heath.  After  iwo  shotn,  Pitt 
fired  ilt  the  air.  and  the  aflkir  ended  witltool  any  liodily  harm  to 
either.    But  the  mutual  rancour  was  not  mitifcatful  by  ibe  rncounter. 

f  "  1  need  not  tell  you."  writes  Wilberforce  to  LoTti  MuDcaitter 
just  at  tilts  moment,  '*  that  I  have  endi-avourrd  to  Iteep  them  In 
amity,  but  each  has  lieen  surrounded  witti  enemies  to  the  other 
Dear  Munraster,  Pitt  and  Addington  were  intimate  friends— I  reflect 
with  tliankfulnesB  to  Heaven  tlist  I  linve  friends  who  deserve  tliat 
honourable  appellation ;  who  are  bound  to  me  by  ties  whicti  no 
political  differences  can  ever  loosen.  In(li<ed  1  feor  tlist  -ne^er  cun 
true  reconcilement  grow,  where  wounds  of  deadly  Iwle  have  pieioed 
•o  deep.'    It  is  really  tad  work."— WWer/Sirw,  Ltf;  *y  kit  Sou. 
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and  agnln  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  day  before  Pitt's 
re-appointment  as  premier,  his  majesty  showed 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  driv- 
ing through  the  principal  streets  of  London  and 
Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the 
princesses.  If  he  could  derive  comfort  and  con- 
solation from  the  loud  and  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  people,  materials  for  it  vere  not  wanting. 
The  eyes  of  his  daughters  were  seen  streaming 
with  happy  tears.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
several  months  after  this  that  the  king  resumed 
his  ordinary  habits  of  life,  nor  was  it  until  the 
14th  of  November  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
submit  to  him  the  death-warrants  of  prisoners  who 
nad  been  capitally  condemned,  and  whose  number 
had  greatly  accumulated  in  the  long  interval.* 
Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  nut  difficult  to 
raise  the  doubt  whether  the  king  was  perfectly 
sane  when  he  turned  out  Addington  and  took 
back  Pitt. 

It  was  now  reported  as  certain,  that  Fox  and 
the  Grenvilles,  after  much  hesitation,  had  coalesced. 
Pitt  assured  his  confidential  friends  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  hamper  himself  with  engagements, 
or  go  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  Addington  ; 
and,  in  effect,  with  neither  Fox  nor  Grenville, 
whose  adherents  were  called,  respectively,  the  old 
and  Tifio  opposition,  did  Pitt  ally  himself.  He 
left  to  others  the  task  of  attacking  Tierney,  who 
was  considered  by  the  old  opposition  as  a  sort  of 
renegade ;  and,  when  Addington  lost  his  temper, 
Pitt  kept  his.  But  in  debate,  Chatham's  proud 
son  could  not  help  betraviug  his  contempt  for  his 
late  prot^giS ;  and,  as  the  navy  department,  to 
which  Tierney  belonged,  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
absurdities,  he  could  not  do  less  than  attack  it. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at-wur,  brought  forward,  soon  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  a  bill  for  consolidating  and  explaining  all 
the  existing  laws  respecting  the  volunteers.  Very 
various  opinions  were  expressed  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  the  good  sense 
of  depending  upon  it  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Some  thought  that  the  system  was  good  and  suf- 
ficient, and  some  that  it  was  defective  and  in- 
sufficient. Sir  William  Young,  regardless  of 
that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  had  been  grow- 
ing and  increasing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  reign,  wished  to  see  the  revival  of 
the  good  old  system,  by  which  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Sunday 
exercising  themselves  in  military  evolutions  and 
the  use  of  arms.  In  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  Yorke's  bill  (on  the  27th  of  February), 
Sir  Robert  Lawley  said,  that  for  thirteen  days  the 
House,  in  common  with  the  public,  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  melancholy  information  that  his 
majesty  was  confined  by  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
illness ;  that  no  explicit  communication  had  been 
made  to  parliament,  and  that,  therefore,  he  felt  it 

*0a  (he  UUi  of  NoTemberthe  kinK  arrived  at  Buckingham 
Houie  f^m  Windsor,  disposed  of  two  vacant  red  ribands,  and  then 
signed  Ibe  death'Wanauta  of  two  borse-steaien  and  one  forger ;  but 
the  DttiBbet  of  conYleti  raapited  during  plnnire  vai  anuiually  great. 


his  duty  to  move  an  adjournment.  Addington  in- 
sisted that  such  a  proceeding  was  unnecessary,  in- 
decent, unprecedented,  and  unwarrantable.  Fox 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  receive  fuller  com- 
munications, or  adjourn.  He  could  not  see  that 
any  just  delicacy  could  be  an  obstacle  to  a  fair  and 
liberal  discussion.  He  knew  nothing,  and  the  con- 
stitution knew  nothing,  of  any  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  the  confidential  servants  of  the  king. 
He  knew  of  persons  employed  in  the  executive 
offices  of  government,  but  he  did  not  know  who 
these  confidential  servants  were.  He  knew  no 
distinction  superior  to  that  of  the  privy  council. 
While  the  sovereign  was  in  health,  he  consulted 
more  with  his  ministers  than  with  any  other 
privy  councillors,  but  when,  from  illness  or  from 
any  other  cause,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  royalty,  then  ministers,  or  persons 
calling  themselves  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown,  were  no  more  than  ordinary  privy  coun- 
cillors. Did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  know 
his  majesty's  present  state  of  health,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  his  speedy  recovery  ?  The  House  had 
no  information  of  this  kind  before  it ;  but  it  seemed 
clear,  from  the  reports  that  were  published,  that  the 
speedy  recovery  of  his  majesty  was  not  expected, 
and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be  soon 
able  to  resume  his  ninctions.  An  invasion  of  the 
country  appeared  not  improbable,  and,  in  such  an 
event,  would  not  its  situation  be  deplorable,  if  tiie 
executive  power  were  suspended,  and  there  should 
be  nobody  to  exercise  the  regal  functions  ?  When 
the  royal  power  ceased  to  act,  there  was  an  end  of 
that  constitutional  control  over  the  legislature, 
which  was  intended  to  watch  over  it,  and  which 
could  dissolve  a  parliament  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Fox's  arguments  went  the  full  length  of  proving 
the  immeidiate  necessity  of  appointing  a  regent. 
He  said  that,  in  the  present  extreme  dangers  of 
the  country,  and  the  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
royalty,  it  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  tell 
the  people  that  ministers  acted  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  if  they  ruined  the  country 
they  might  be  punished  for  their  errors  or  their 
crimes.  Addington  replied  that  ministers  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  House  any  information 
which  they  could  with  propriety  bring  forward; 
that  he  was  aware  ministers  subjected  themselves 
to  great  responsibility  ;  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  to  be  against  a  particular  communica- 
tion, under  the  present  circumstances.  Vf  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  physicians  who  signed  the 
bulletins,  that,  on  comparing  the  symptoms  of  his 
majesty's  present  indisposition  with  those  of  his 
former  ones,  he  had  reason  to  think  the  present 
disorder  would  be  but  of  short  duration.  In  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  his  majesty's  sign-manual 
was  not  necessary  for  calling  out  the  volunteers, 
&c.  He  conld  assure  the  House,  however,  that  if 
any  extraordinary  necessity  should  occur  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions,  no  obstruction  noto 
existed.     Pitt  warmly  disapproved  of  the  motioa 
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for  adjonmmeut.     He  did  not  think  that  a  mere 
apprehension  that  the  per$onat  exercise  of  the 
royal   authority    had   been   suspended    would   be 
sufficient  to  justify  parliament  in  suspending  their 
I^slative  functions.      He  felt  the  very  wduous 
responsibility  which  ministers  were  under,  as  to 
the  precise  time  in  which  they  might  think  proper 
to  make  a  fall  communication  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject.    He  hoped,  however,  that  ministers  would 
not  push  those  sentiments  of  delicacy  and  rever- 
ence which  they  must  feel  for  his  majesty  so  far 
as  to  endanger  that  which  was  always  the  dearest 
Consideration  to   him — the  safely  of  the  people 
whoce  welfare  was  committed  to  his  charge.     But, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  believe  that  mi- 
nisters   would    ever  push  to  a  dangerous  and 
criminal   excess  that  responsibility  under  which 
they  were  now  acting.     He  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  ordinary  business  of  parliament  should  be 
delayed.     Windham,  on  the  contrary,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  motion  for  adjournment.     Ministers,  he 
said,  were  calling  for  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  any  ministers — including  the  wisest,  honestest, 
and  best — were  ever  entitled  to !    They  were  in- 
sisting that  it  was  their  province  to  judge  when 
parliament  ought  to  interfere.     The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  bad  differed  fix)m  his  majesty's  me- 
dical attendants,  and  had  contradicted  their  bulle- 
tins.    He  would  hope  that  the  physicians  might 
have  been  mistaken ;  but  still  their  report  was  the 
only  authority  on  which  the  House  could  rely.  Mi- 
nisters, who  were  now  in  such  a  hurry  to  drive  on 
this  bill  about  laws  for  the  volunteers,  had  actually 
been  suspending  all  public  business  for  a  fortnight 
on  account  of  Jus  majesty's  health!    The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  bad   spoken  of  the  'in- 
decency' of  these  discussions,  of  these  demands  for 
precise  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  king; 
but  he  trusted  that,  not  only  in  constitutional,  but  - 
in  personal  attachment  and  respect  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  of  those 
who  now  called  themselves  his  "  confidential  ser- 
vants ;"    and  it   appeared  to  him  indecent  for 
ministers  to  insinuate  that  any  measure  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  security  of 
the  monarchy  could  be  hurtful  to  the  royal  feel- 
ings.    Addingtou   repeated,  that  he  could  con- 
fidently assert,  upon  the  authority  of  the  physicians, 
**  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  such 
royal  functions  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  his 
majesty  to  discharge  at  the  present  moment."  Mr. 
Canning   said  that  the   honourable  baronet   (Sir 
Robert  Lawley)  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  for  provoking  this  discussion ; 
•—the  effect  of  his  motion  had  been  to  obtain  such 
information   as  would   not   otherwise   have  been 
given ; — but,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
lo  clearly  explained  himself,  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.     After  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Grey,   and  another  declaraiion 
ft-om  the  premier  that  the  king  was  able  to  perform 
any  function  which  might  be  necessary  to  be  done. 
Sir  Robert  withdrew  his  motion  for  adjournment. 


The  Volunteer  Laws  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition, 
which  was  principally  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
volunteer  force  was  not,  and  could  not  h«  nude, 
effective.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Pitt  let  flv 
a  few  shafts  at  the  Admiralty  Board.  Yorke's  bill 
occupied  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  session, 
but  it  was  eventually  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Pitt  further  displayed 
his  hostility  by  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  Though  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
was  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  board,  through 
mistaken  notions  of  eccmomy  and  other  wrong  cal- 
culations, had  materially  injured  the  efficiency  of 
our  fleets,  and  were  thought  altogether  to  have 
managed  the  navy  in  a  manner  very  inferior  to. 
that  in  which  it  had  often  been  managed  when  a 
mere  civilian  had  presided  over  the  board,  and 
especially  inferior  to  the  style  and  spirit  in  which 
the  business  had  been  conducted  in  the  latter  yean 
of  the  late  Pitt  administration,  when  Earl  Spencer 
was  first  lord.*    That  able  and  honest  veteran, 

*  Many  di^ratM  hiTe  bran  miintminsd  oa  tiw  qmtlon  whatlm 
tho  flnt  lord  ofthr  Admiralty  ihould  or  ahonld  not  of  tt««Mfit>  be  a 
tailor.  Sir  John  Barrow  hai  diacntHd  the  matter  eaadidly,  ana  with 
an  olBclal  itod  perrect  acquaintance  with  the  whole  sabfaot  in  debate. 
He  aayt : — '*  It  has  been  a  lubject  of  dlacuwion  among  naval  men 
whether,  ai  the  army  haa  alwaya  had  a  military  officer  for  ita  com- 
aanderinchief,  the  ftrst  lord  dl  Ihe  Admiralty  ought  ni>t  alao  to  be 
a  profeaaiallal — (hat  la,  a  naval  man.  The  caaea  are  not  parallel :— the 
king  raaervM  to  hbaielf  the  command  of  the  military  forcea— he  dele- 
galea  hii  power  over  the  navy  tu  a  lord  high  admiral,  or  lolda  commb. 
lioiiera.  It  it,  however,  oneofthoaeqaeetionaoowhlch  'muehmay  be 
aaid  on  both  lides.'  Naval  ofllccra  in  general  would  naturally  cooagh 
aalt.  who  ia  the  deacription  of  peraon  nuHt  likely  and  beat  qualifled 
to  do  Jiutice  to  thoae  who  have  had  the  laboaring  au  in  lighting  the 
batUea  of  the  country,  in  the  Isaue  of  which  la  involved  all  that  we 
hold  dear  ?  And  the  answer  would  aa  naturally  he,  '  a  naval  flrst 
lord ;'  and  vet  they  » ill  find  that,  on  taking  a  retruapect,  many  bitter 
oomplainta  nave  been  made  from  their  ovn  corps  against  a  purely 
naval  administration,  on  the  socae  of  partiality.  How  indeed  can  It 
he  expected  that  a  piufeaaional  man  ahould  be  able  to  direal  hinisalf 
of  pi^udice  iu  favour  of  tlioee  individuals  with  whom  he  has  aaao- 
daled,  sometimea  almoat  exclusively,  for  years,  in  a  confined  and  nn- 
intemtpted  iittarconrae  r  How  can  It  be  expected  he  ahonld  onst 
aside  the  beat  feelings  uf  human  nature,  aud  disregard  thoae  early  and 
ancient  Mendahipa,  from  the  moment  he  takrt  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  Board?— tliat  he  should  tarn  aside  from  thoae  com- 
panlona  of  hia  early  days,  who  gained  laurels  by  his  side,  who  shared 
with  him  tlie  dangers  'of  the  battle  and  the  breexe,'  and  partidpated 
in  his  pleasures  ?  Such  are  the  oSleera,  whether  moat  fit  or  not,  who 
will  expect  to  share,  and  who  will  share,  largely  In-  a  naval  lord'a 
patrouige.  Besides,  the  education  of  a  seaman  la  not  exacUy  auch 
aa  ia  suited  to  fill  an  important  place  In  the  miuiiterial  cabinet.  The 
lime  that  is  taken  up  in  acquiring  that  degree  of  profeseional  skill, 
and  eminence  of  character,  which  could  alone  justify  Uie  appointment 
to  auch  a  situation,  almoat  prectudt.s  the  acquisition  of  tnat  geoetal 
knowledge,  and  of  thoae  broad  aud  eomprebenaive  views.  Inseparable 
fnm  the  character  of  a  great  statesman.  Tbke  the  list  of  admirala,  aa 
it  now  stands,  and  let  any  one  ask  himself,  how  oMiiy  QagHiflloers 
there  are  upon  it  whom,  he  conceivee,  tlio  minister  would  deem  qua- 
llfied  to  fill  the  office  of  first  lord  of  Ihe  Admiralty  ?  Then,  if  die. 
Uoguiahed  auccess  ag-iiost  the  enemy  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  criterion 
of  good  management,  as  it  regards  good  ships  and  good  officers,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  proudest  triumplis,  the  lUMt  brilliant  victories, 
have  been  achieved  by  Seeta  and  aquadroiu  prepared  and  distributed 
nuder  the  direction  and  management  of  Undsmen  as  first  lords. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Rodney  with  Don  Junn  de  Langara,  an<t  his  spleo- 
did  victory  of  the  inh  of  April,  1789,  the  defeat  uf  tlie  French  fleet 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  the  victories  of  Cupe  St.  Vincent  and  of 
Camperdown  in  1797 ;  of  the  Nile  in  179»;  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
in  1801 ;  and  the  total  defeat  of  tlie  combined  lleeU  of  France  and 
Spain  before  Trafalgar,  were  all  obtained  by  fleets  prepared  and  oom* 
nuinded  by  ofllcers  appointed  by  flrst  lords  «ho  were  Undsmen. 
Though  Lord  St.  Vincent  actually  sat  at  the  board  when  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  was  fought,  the  preparations  were  made  under  Lord 
Spencer'asuperintendonne.  It  was  also  a  navnl  lord  who  ).reaidrd  on 
the  12th  of  April,  178S,  yet  the  arrangements  and  disposition  were  so- 
tunlly  made  by  hii  able  predecessor  Lord  Sandwich,  it  was  on  thia 
occasion  that  Lord  Norfli,  addressing  himself  to  the  new  minisiry  !■ 
the  House  of  Commons,  observed,  '  It  ia  Inw  you  have  triumphed, 
but  you  fought  with  Philip's  troops.'    It  mutt  be  admitted  howcnt 
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Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  was  nothuig 
of  a  party  man,  and  other  ofiScers  of  professional 
celebrity,  were  of  opinion  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Navy  Board  had  not  been  adequate ;  that  our  ships 
■were  wearing  away  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
from  various  circumstances,  and  that  no  sufficient 
efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  forward  new  ships 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  old  ones.  Pitt  in  his 
speech  stated  that  only  twenty-three  gun-boats  had 
been  built  since  the  month  of  January,  1803 ;  that 
the  navy  altogether  was  in  a  condition  much  in- 
ferior to  that  in  which  he  left  it  on  his  going  out  of 
office  in  1801;  and  that,  although  the  present 
ministry  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  renewal 
of  war,  and  were  bound  to  make  every  possible 
exertion  in  augmenting  and  repairing  our  national 
ships,  they  had  been  languid  and  indolent.  He 
accused  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  on  a  previous 
night  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  of  dealing  in 
vague  generalities,  little  suited  to  so  vital  a  sub- 
ject; and  he  ridiculed  the  easy  confidence  of  a 
city  baronet  (Sir  William  Curtis,  whose  heavy 
meals  were  known  to  produce  heavy  slumbers) 
for  saying  that  he  could  go  home  at  night  and  lay 
down  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  go  to  sleep  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  any  apprehensions.  "  There 
is,"  said  he,  "  a  dangerous  and  alarming  con- 
fidence— a  confidence  which  benumbs  the  senses, 
and  lulls  us  to  sleep  while  the  enemy  is  at  our 
gate ; — a  confidence  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
most  lively  emotions  in  the  minds  of  men  of  serious 
reflection,  when  contrasting  the  terrible  activity  of 
the  enemy  vith  the  alarming  supineness  of  our 
government.'*  Tiemey,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
had  risen,  when  Pitt's  back  was  turned  and  he  had 
quitted  the  house,  to  declare  rather  petulantly  that 
he  (Pitt)  had  made  out  no  case  on  which  to  found 
the  present  application  for  an  inquiry.  "This," 
said  Pitt,  '*  was  not  treating  me  with  that  candour 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  that  right  honourable 
gentleman.  A  case  opened,  and  a  case  proved, 
are  two  very  different  things;  the  opening  must 
precede  the  proving,  but  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  case,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
should,  by  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  be  con- 
sidered as  feeble  or  insufficient."  Wilberforce, 
too,  appears  to  have  lost  some  temper  at  what  he 
himself  calls  "  Tiemey 's  low  attack,"  to  which 
he  replied  in  a  warm  speech.  Tierney,  in  the 
present  debate,  had  sneered  at  the  ex-premier  in 
various  ways :  once,  he  said,  that  gentleman  had 
thought  most  highly  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  having 
himself  recommended  him  as  the  only  person  fit 
for  the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
yet  his  present  motion  went  to  declare  Earl  St. 
Vincent  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office.  Pitt,  since  his  retirement,  had 
been  very  busy  at  Walmer  Castle  among  the  mi- 
litia and  volunteers  of  the  Kentish  roasts  and  the 

that,  without  the  anistance  of  two  or  three  able,  honest,  and  judicious 
nantl  coadjutors,  no  landsmmn.  whatevor  hif  talents  mi^hi  be,  could 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  uumerouti  duties  or  this  im}H>rtaut  office.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  a  naval  first  lonl  tU'iv  not  alw^iys  i.i;  ilijiKwcd  to  sceli 
for  such  askistaace." — t'/e  of  Earl  S'-u-r. 


Cinque  Ports,  and  upon  this  Tiemey  had  raised 
another  sneer,  saying  that  no  doubt  the  country 
was  much  indebted  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man for  his  exertions  as  a  volunteer,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  land-service  was  quite 
enough  for  him,  and  that  he  might  very  well  leave 
the  sea-service  to  abler  hands.  For  Uiis,  and  for 
other  expressions  of  a  contemptuous  kind,  Wilber- 
force took  Tiemey  to  task,  and  then  voted  with  hia 
friend  Pitt  for  the  inquiry.  Fox  and  his  party 
voted  on  the  same  side ;  but  Sheridan,  who  was 
now  considered  by  them  as  little  better  than  an- 
other renegade,  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  be 
had  ever  opposed  an  inquiry,  but  that  he  would 
oppose  this  from  his  firm  conviction  that  there  ex- 
isted no  necessity  for  it.  As  the  Prince  of  Wale? 
disliked  Addington  somewhat  less  than  he  disliked 
Pitt,  and  as  Sheridan  was  known  to  receive  all  his 
political  impulses  from  Carlton  House,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  party, 
and  lent  his  eloquence  to  this  discredited  and  fall- 
ing administration,  merely  to  gratify  the  prince; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  there 
was  at  the  same  time  some  self-seeking  in  this  ex- 
travagant, needy,  and  now  almost  desperate  man. 
Pitt,  in  his  reply,  excited  much  mirth  by  compar- 
ing Sheridan  to  a  wandering  light ;  a  meteor,  that 
was  sometimes  seen  on  one  side  of  the  House,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other ;  which  just  now  concen- 
trated its  rays  against  him  ;  but  m  whose  blazing 
face  he  could  look  without  any  awe  or  terror.  The 
naval  men  sitting  in  the  House  offered  very  oppo- 
site opinions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent's  management.  Some  other  members 
attacked  Pitt  rather  rudely  for  this  his  first  act  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  government :  it  was  proved 
pretty  satisfactorily  that,  counting  sloops  and  other 
smaller  vessels,  block-ships,  the  flotillas  of  gun- 
boats, &c.,  1536  vessels  had  been  equipped  by  the 
present  Admiralty,  and  were  now  fit  for  service, 
while  other  ships  were  building  in  the  king's  yards  ; 
and,  upon  a  division,  Pitt's  motion  was  negatived 
by  201  against  130.  But,  though  lost,  the  motion 
did  great  good;  the  Admiralty  immediately  be- 
ginning to  exert  themselves  with  double  activity. 
"  And  yet,"  says  Wilberforce,  "  this  step  exposed 
Mr.  Pitt  to  unusual  reproach :  everybody  blames 
him  as  factious  for  his  motion  about  the  navy. 
He  is  conceived  to  have  had  little  ground  for  it, 
and  rather  to  have  lost  himself,  as  they  phrase  it. 
....  How  sad  are  the  effects  of  party  spirit 
and  party  principle  in  this  country !  Even  where 
they  do  not  prevail,  the  idea  of  their  prevalence  is 
so  general  that  all  is  ascribed  to  that  tainted 
source."  *  But  a  little,  a  very  little  later,  this  par- 
tial and  very  warm  ii-iend  appears  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  attribute  even  some  uf  Pitt's  ac- 
tions to  that  tainted  source. 

*  He  adds — and  the  words  may  be  repented  for  all  times — "  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  tiilents  in  which  we  are  chiefly  wanting ;  but  resolute  tn- 
t<*)(rity,  which  would  corrf ct  nhiises,  and  ulecl  proper  t»e»  fur  impar- 
teat  itntumt.  Alas  I  my  biend,  I  have  lired  long  euoujfh  to  see  thai 
real  iuti'Krity  is  n  rare  qoalitv,  and  at  the  asroe  lime  ilic  most  valu. 
nlil.'ofell  !  ■ — Ixnert  u>  Lord  Mmtm'rr,\x  J,iri  af  Ifilberfirceki/ hit 
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On  March  the  26th,  a  message  was  delivered  in 
the  king's  name,  acquainting  parliament  with  a 
voluntary  offer  made  by  the  officers,  non-comniis- 
sioned  officers,  and  privates  of  several  regiments  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  to  serve  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  war ;  and  recommending  the  adoption 
hy  parliament  of  such  regulations  as  might  enable 
his  majesty  to  accept  tfaos  offer.  The  proposal 
was  warmly  discussed,'  and  encountered  in  both 
Houses  considerable  opposition ;  but  in  the  end  a 
bill  was  carried  for  accepting  the  services  of  10,000 
of  the  Irish  militia ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other bill  consequent  upon  it,  for  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  militia  of  Ireland.  On  the  29th  of 
.March  the  Houses  adjourned  for  the  Easttr 
holidays. 

This  receas  suspended  for  a  short  time  the  rising 
strife  of  parties ;  but  when  parliament  met  again, 
OD  the  5tb  of  April,  things  at  once  assumed  a  most 
hostile  aspect.  Wilberforce  found  Pitt  disposed  to 
go  more  decidedly  into  oppoaition  than  he  waa  a 
few  weeks  ago.  As  he  saw  the  matter,  Pitt  was 
**  surrounded  by  men  of  party  spirit  without  his  ii»- 
tegrity,  and  of  strong  passions." — "How  changed," 
adds  hie,  **  from  a  few  weeks  ago !  Pitt  is  ready 
now  to  vote  out  Addington,  though  he  has  not 
bound  himself  to  Fox."  Though  to  warm  a  friend 
of  Chatham's  great  son,  Wilberforce  had  a  great 
regard  lor  Addington,  whose  tone  and  manner  bote 
some  resemblance  to  his  own ;  yet  he  could  not 
help  regretting  that  Addington's  temperance  and 
conciliation  should  not  be  connected  with  more 
vigour.  The  devout  man  was  greatly  embarrassed 
about  the  path  of  duty  in  these  political  battles, 
and  ptayed  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  then 
thought  that  it  would  be  passible,  and  very  pro- 
itabw  to  the  king  and  country,  to  induce  Pitt  to 
take  office  under,  or  at  least  with,  Addington. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  Fox,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  he  had  previously  given,  moved  "  That  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
revise  the  several  bills  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  to  consider  of  such  further  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  that  defence  more  complete 
and  permanent."  The  eloquent  mover,  who  was, 
however,  not  diooght  to  be  on  this  occasion  so 
eioquant  as  usual,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  rather 
feeble,  began  by  observing  that  the  extraordinary 
seal  with  which  all  ranki  were  animated  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  waa  no  proof  that  the  people  ap- 
l>roved  either  the  principles  ttpon  which  the  war 
•ind  been  undertaken,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
\  .18  conducted.  He  himself  was  as  zealous  as  any 
.n  in  tor  the  defence  of  the  country,  yet  he  cer> 
Hinly  never  did  approve  either  of  die  mode  of 
commencmg  the  war,  or  of  the  mode  of  carrying 
It  un.  Ever  since  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
there  had  been  an  incessant  cry  of  immediate  in- 
vasion, and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
peuple  should  be  ardent  and  active.  But,  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  infer  firom  this  that  the 
people  approved  the  conduct  of  ministers,  then 
the  inference  would  be,  that  whatever  administra- 


tion brought  the  country  into  the  greatest  danger 
wotild  be  the  moat  popular,  and  excite  the  greatest 
>«al.  Addington  reaisted  the  motion.  He  said, 
and  truly,  that  ministers  bad  been  sanctioned  ia 
declaring  war  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
that  House;  that  ministers  had  never  pledged 
themselves  for  the  duration  of  the  peace  of  Amiena; 
and  that  it  was  because  they  thought  the  ambition 
of  France  might  make  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
war  that  they  had  kept  up  so  large  a  peace  esta- 
blishment. He  insisted  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  House  of  Commons  resolving  itself 
into  a  military  committee ;  and  that  such  a  novel 
step  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Qovemmcnt, 
he  said,  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
the  greatest  force  that  ever  was  collected  in  so  short 
a  time ;  and  he  felt  confident,  that,  in  opposing 
the  motioo,  he  should  be  supported  by  a  large 
aaajonty  of  the  House.  Pitt  rose  to  answer  the 
tottering  premier,  and  he  spoke  very  strongly  or 
violently.  He  could  not,  he  said,  agree  wuh  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  motion  now  befiwe  the 
House.  In  his  view  it  was  a  motion  which  waa 
neither  calculated  to  embrace  opinions  hostile  to 
government,  or  to  any  particular  minister,  nor  to 
embrace  opinions  which  might  have  been  enter- 
tained on  small  or  minute  points,  and  thereby  jwo* 
duce  a  general  concurrence  against  ministers ;  but 
it  was  a  motion  calculated  to  unite  all  those  who 
considered  that  the  measures  adopted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  were  not  equal  to  the  crisis. 
As  fur  precedents  and  records  of  parliament,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ought  to  remember 
that,  when  circumstances  are  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented, the  meaaures  to  provide  for  them  must 
also  be  extraordinary.  He  denied  that  enough  had 
been  done  for  the  military  condition  of  the  oouatiy, 
which  ought  to  look  to  something  more  than  a  ame 
defence  of  its  own  coasts.  It  was  true  we  had 
184,000  regulara  and  militia,  and  400,000  voUu- 
teers ;  but,  when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  so 
aigh,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  so  immense, 
it  formed  an  additional  ground  qf  censure  against 
ministers,  that  our  system  of  defence  was  not  better 
than  it  was.  He  descended  to  minute  criticisma 
on  the  management  of  the  land  forces,  proving 
thereby  that  in  his  leisure  hours  at  Walmer  Casile 
he  had  not  been  an  idle  or  unsuccessful  student  of 
military  matters.  The  secretary-at-war  (Yorke) 
and  the  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  took 
up  the  defence  of  Addington.  Perceval,  who  spuke 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  said  that  it  was 
quite  evident  that,  if  the  motion  should  be  carried 
upon  the  principles  advanced  by  Pitt,  ministers 
must  immediately  resign,  although  no  direct  charge 
had  been  made  against  them.  Members,  he  said, 
had  been  brought  to  the  House  this  night  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  with  sin- 
gular industry  and  management.  There  was  a  most 
extraordinary  coalition  auatnsi  ministers.  A  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Fox)  had  approved  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  as  the  best  that  the  country  had  ^ 
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right  to  expect :  another  right  honourahle  gentleman 
(Windham)  had  perpetually  abused  that  peace: 
how  these  two  gentlemen  could  ever  vote  together,- 
or  reconcile  their  opposite  opinions  at  a  council- 
board,  was  beyond  hit  comprehension.  Would  it 
not  be  rash  and  imprudent  to  dismiss  the  present 
ministers  without  considering  who  were  likely  to 
be  their  successors  ?  One  (Fox)  would  probably 
propose  immediately  a  peace  with  France;  but 
could  this  be  agreed  to  by  his  right  honourable 
■  ally  ?  (Windham).  Was  it  possible  that  he  (Fox) 
who  had  so  oflen  and  so  solemnly  arraigned  Mr. 
Pitt's  government  as  unconstitutional  and  tyran- 
nical, should  now  cordially  acquiesce  with  that  gen- 
tleman in  forming  a  new  administration?  How 
could  they  ever  meet  at  the  same  council-table 
without  practising  a  degree  of  dissimulation  which 
would  be  degrading  to  both  of  them  ?  He  conjured 
Windham,  by  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  the 
great  Burke — by  the  memory  of  hi»  departed  self — 
to  pause  a  moment  ere  he  signed  and  sealed  his  in- 
consistency by  joining  the  apologists  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  the  advocates  of  French  principles. 
Let  the  present  ministry  be  what  it  might,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  adoption  of  Fox's  motion  would 
introduce  a  worse !  Windham,  who  assuredly  had 
no  thought  of  joining  any  coalition  of  which  Fox 
was  a  member,  was  very  facetious.*  He  gave  the 
last  speaker  credit  for  singing  the  funeral  dirge  of 
the  administration,  in  melodious  strains, — 

"  He  mag  Dariu  sraAt  uid  good, 
Bv  too  severe  a  ute 
Fan'a,  (kU'n,  rall'n,  Ml'n. 
Fall'ii  from  his  high  eetste." 

Fox,  whose  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  been  so 
fatal  to  him,  rated  Perceval  for  using  personalities 
and  ribaldry  in  lieu  of  arguments ;  said  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  which  coalitions  might  be 
made  honourably,  but  denied  that  there  was  any 
•ort  of  coalition  between  him  and  Pitt.  Nothing 
had  passed  between  them  which  might  not  be  pub- 
lished at  Charing  Cross.  Both  he  and  Pitt  thought 
that  the  present  ministers  were  incompetent,  and, 
therefore,  they  agreed  in  wishing  them  turned  out; 
but,  as  to  the  question  of  who  should  be  their  suc- 
cessors, they  left  it  to  be  decided  by  the  prerogative 
<rit'  the  crown.  Upon  a  division  his  motion  was  re- 
jected ;  but  Addington's  majority  bad  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  bare  Jifiy-two,  the  numbers  being 
256  against  204.  It  was  noticed  during  this  de- 
bate that  the  attorney-general  extended  none  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  Fox  and 
even  of  Windham  to  Pitt,  and  that,  with  reference 
to  the  ex-premier,  the  tone  of  Tierney  was  com- 
pletely changed.  "One  feature  of  the  debate," 
says  an  attentive  auditor,  "  I  must  not  forget ;  the 
fulsome  adulation  paid  by  Tierney  and  the  attor- 

•  "  Windham,"  ttya  Honm.  ■■  repelled  Oia  penonality  diialy  by 
the  contr.itt  uf  hii  own  manner ;  wlih  prat  in,  but  perfect  temper,  a 
very  polite  contempt,  and  exquisite  wit ;  he  spoke  not  more  than  ten 
minutre,  but  he  reireshcd  one's  miuil  from  all  the  bad  feelingi  that 
Perceval  bad  given  us.  Fo»  treated  him  after  a  dUTerent  regimen; 
eondamning,  with  much  vehemence  and  indignation,  the  faetioo  and 
tibaldrv  which  he  had  introduced  Ulto  the  debate ;  and  defending  his 
own  political  conduct  and  connexions  with  all  the  manllDess  andslm- 
plidty  of  his  best  mawier."— ifeawin  and  CorrevrndsiKW. 


ney-general  to  Pitt ;  the  latter  of  whom  said,  that 
no  event  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  country 
than  his  return  to  power — a  very  strange  expression 
to  use  in  such  circumstances.  After  such  a  divi- 
sion nobody  conceives  that  the  Doctor  can  any 
longer  remain  at  the  head."* 

Immediately  afkr  this  debate  Wilberfwce,  who 
still  deceived  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Pitt 
reconciled  and  acting  with  Addington,  waited  upon 
the  first  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  this  junction  about.     Pitt  had  previously 
assured  him  that  he  "  would  take  no  decisive  steps 
until  after  having  written  to  the  king,  and  waited 
till  he  was  well  again ;"  and  he  now  left  him  with 
the  hope  that  there  was  still  room  for  mediation 
between  him  and  Addington.     Wilberforce  visited 
Addington  also,  and  had  **  a  long  talk"  with  him. 
During  this  talk.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  came  in, 
and  said  he  had  lately  told  Pitt  '*  how  much  he 
wished  to  see  him  and  Addington  united — that  he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  man,  in  such  times  as 
these,  had  a  right  to  thmk  of  an3rthing  but  the 
country,  and  my  poor  old  master  there"  (pointing 
to  Buckingham  House,  where  the  king  then  was). 
Wilberforce  was  satisfied  that  it  waa  the  wiah  of 
everybody  in  London,  "  except  the  immediate  con- 
nexions of  the  present  ministry,  that  Pitt  should 
be  in  office;  but  that  all,  exceyt  Fox's  party,  de- 
precated the  idea  of  union  with  him."    And  he 
also  believed  "  that,  if  the  king  would  press  Pitt  to 
come  into  power  with  Addingtop,  in  an  office  not 
touching  him  close,  he  would  accede  to  it  from  his 
veneration  and  affection  for  the  king."     "  Other- 
wise," he  adds,  "  the  consequence  will  either  be 
that  the  king's  head  will  give  way,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  established    regent,  or    a  coalition 
ministry  will  be  formed  between  the  Ghrenvillitea 
and  the  Foxites,  which  would  injure  Pitt  in  the 
public  estimation."      With  these  views  Wilber- 
force  wrote  to  desire   a  private   conference  with 
Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  he  had  said  two  or  three 
days  before  that  be  (Eldon)  could  do  more  good 
than  any  other  man  in    England.     The   chan- 
cellor, who  appears  to  have  bieen  as  desirous  as 
Wilberforce  of  Pitt's  immediate  return  to  office, 
readily  granted  the  request,  and  in  a  long  interview 
impresari  Wilberforce  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
acting  in  an  open,  cordial,  and  generous  manner. 
He  in  the  main  concurred  with  Wilberforce   in 
wishes  and  opinions  as  to  what  was  best  both  for 
the  country  and  for  Pitt  himself.    Both  grieved  to 
see  the  long  and  most  intimate  friendship  of  Pitt 
and  Addington  succeeded  by  that  sad  oegree  of 
hostility  which  had  taken  possession  of  both  their 
bosoms,  and  chiefly  of  his,  who,  having  the  stronger 
character  of  the  two,  was  likely  to  make  his  animo- 
sity partake  of  that  strength ;— both  were  alarmed 
"at  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  follow  from 
the  king's  being,  in  his  present  state,  compelled  to 
receive  into  his  cabinet  an  administration  consist- 
ing entirely  of  men  who  had  forced  themselves 
against  his  will  into  his  service,  and  containing 

*  Uomar. 
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wme  peTsons  who  were  naturally  the  objects  of  his 
extreme  aversion ;" — both  apprehended  that  Pitt's 
character  would  aufier  greatly  from  any  coalition, 
and  that  the  scheme  would  thus  produce  irre- 
porable  mischief.*  Both  were  anxious  to  save  the 
feelings  of  the  king,  and  to  gratify  him  by  retain- 
ing Addington  in  tiie  ministry.  In  the  mean  time 
Addington's  majority  in  the  Commons  had  grown 
stQI  thinner,  for,  on  a  division  upon  the  Army  of 
Reserve  Suspension  Bill,  Pitt  having  moved  an 
amendment  against  ministers,  the  ntmibers  were 
240  against  203.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  April ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Pitt  wrote  to  the  king,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  open  and  decisive  part  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take ;  but  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  never  force  Mr.  Fox  upon  him. 
On  the  30th  of  April  Pitt  received  an  intimation 
that  he  would  be  sent  for  by  his  majesty,  or  nego- 
tiated with  through  the  chancellor.  Fox  was  lefl 
in  the  dark  as  to  these  proceedings.  On  that  same 
day,  the  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  and  which 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  motion  which  Fox  had 
made  and  which  Pitt  had  supported  in  the  Com- 
mons— that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the' defence 
of  the  country — Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  in  con- 
siderable agitation  and  intreated  the  marquess  to 
postpone  his  motion.  He  was  ready,  he  said,  to 
pledge  his  personal  character,  both  as  a  minister 
and  as  a  lord  of  parliament,  that  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  make  this  application  were  of  such 
a  nature  as,  if  known  to  the  noble  marquess,  would 
gain  his  ready  acquiescence;  but  they  were  of 
that  delicate  nattire  that  he  could  not  consistently 
with  his  duty  now  mention  them.  Everybody 
understood  that  his  lordship  alluded  to  negotia- 
ti<»i8  that  were  pending  for  a  new  or  re-constructed 
cabinet;  but  Fox  and  his  friends  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  progress  which  Pitt  had  made.  The 
Marquess  of  Stafford,  the  warm  partisan  of  Pitt, 
readily  consented  to  postpone  his  motion ;  but 
Lord  Grenville  thought  that  a  more  distinct  com- 
munication should  be  made  of  the  important  and 
delicate  reasons  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  had 
hinted  at.  If  they  regarded  the  administration  of 
the  country,  he  thought  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them ;  —  he 
would  acquiesce  in  the  delay  proposed,  but,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  thought  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  the  day  to  be  appointed  for  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion  being  brot^ht  on. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said  that  the  resignation  of 
the  present  ministers  would  be  an  event  which 
must  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  House — 
that  no  other  reason  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
postpone  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion.  Pitt's 
stanch  colleague  Dundas,  who  was  now  sitting  iu 

*  "  For  my  own  put,"  kUs  WUberfoice,  "  I  ctmfen  Fw  li  not  w 
ufaooiioas  to  me  as  some  of  Pitt's  own  connexiona ;  but  1  fear  the 
eoentrr  in  senenl  would  mtsaonstrue  their  \x\ng  united  in  en  admi- 
nitUation  nirmed,  a«  this  would  be,  from  the  cffeclB  of  their  joint 
opposition." 


the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
urged  that  no  subject  connected  with  the  defence 
of  the  country  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
before  the  marquess's  motion ;  and  Lord  Grenville 
joined  him  in  urging  that  the  marquess's  motion 
ought  to  have  the  priority  over  any  other  question 
connected  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  Ix>rd 
Hawkesbury  declared  that  he  would  enter  into  no 
such  engagement;  but,  if  the  House  wished  to 
bring  on  the  discussion  now,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  it ;  although  he  must  say  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  a  request,  such  as  he  had  made, 
and  accompanied  by  the  solemn  declaration  he  had 
given,  was  treated  in  such  a  manner  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  It  appeared  to  be  a  faction 
that  pressed  forward  a  motion  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hurry  in  that  manner.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Earl  Spencer  severely  condemned  the 
application  of  the  term  faction  "  to  such  a  number 
of  most  respectable  noblemen."  The  Marquess  of 
Abercom,  the  only  nobleman  who  supported  the 
noble  secretary  for  foreign  a&irs,  said  that  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford  had  agreed  to  postpone  his 
motion ;  and  that  the  marquess  had  certainly  a 
right  to  do  so,  without  asking  the  leave  of  the 
noble  baron  (Grenrille),  who  had  objected  to  it 
with  that  degree  of  inflexibility  to  which  he  was 
so  prone.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  the  motion 
should  be  postponed.  While  this  was  passing  in 
the  Lords,  Addington  was  opening  his  budget  for 
the  year  in  the  Commons ;  and  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  system  of  finance  which  he  said  he 
had  introduced,  of  raising  within  the  year  a  great 
part  of  the  war  expenses.  When  he  had  done.  Fox, 
who  is  said  to  have  shown  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  at  court,  asked  whether 
ministers  wished  him  to  postpone  a  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  Addington  replied 
that  he  certainly  wished  it ;  and  he  added  that,  in 
the  meantime,  ministers  would  not  bring  forward 
any  measures  likely  to  provoke  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  Pitt, 
through  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  submitted  to  the 
king,  by  letter,  a  plan  of  administration,  embracing 
the  chiefs  of  the  great  f>arties;  and  in  this  plan 
the  name  of  his  ^reat  rival  Fox  appears  to  have 
been  mentioned  with  that  of  Lord  Grenville.  On 
the  morrow,  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Marquess  of 
Stafford  asked  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  House 
whether  the  same  weighty  and  delicate  reasons  still 
existed  for  postponing  his  motion  of  inquiry.  He 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  Lord 
Grenville  said,  that  their  lordships  would  agree 
only  to  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  longer, 
unless  some  information  were  given  to  the  House. 
On  the  7th  Pitt  saw  the  king  for  the  first  time ; 
and  his  friend  George  Rose  then  gave  out  that  his 
majesty  had  authorized  Pitt  to  give  in  a  plan  of 
administration.  Wilberforce  thought  that  herein 
Rose  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion — "  for,  though 
no  contract,  direct  or  indirect,  exists  between  Pitt 
and  Fox,  yet  Fox's  friends  will  abuse  Pitt  grossly 
if  Fox  does  not  come  in  and  he  does."    Two  days 
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later  Wilberfoftfe  called  on  Pitt,  and  heard  from 
him  the  state  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  received  at  court.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  the  interview  had  lasted  fin- 
more  than  three  hours,  during  which  the  king 
"treated  him  (Pitt)  with  great  cordiality,  and 
even  affection,  and  talked  with  as  much  rationality 
and  propriety  as  at  any  former  period  of  his  life." 
At  the  king's  desire,  Pitt  drew  up  a  more  regular 
scheme  of  the  sort  of  administration  which  he 
co'riceived  it  would  be  best  to  form  in  the  present 
conjuncture :  namely,  aii  administration  composed 
of  the  leaders  of  all  thfe  several  great  political  par- 
tits.  Pitt  grounded  this  opinion  of  a  mixed  ad- 
ministration on  the  probability  of  a  long  war,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  government,  at  home, 
abroad,  and  in  Ireland ;  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards he  saw  his  majesty  again,  and  (according  to 
Wilberforce)  elplained  and  enforced  the  same 
ideas  as  far  as  he  properly,  or  decorously,  could 
enforce  them.  "The  king,"  adds  the  same  in- 
formantt,  whose  information  proceeded  direct  from 
the  lips  of  Pitt,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be 
jud^  of  by  the  estimate  formed  of  Pitt's  general 
character,  "objected  a  good  deal  at  first  to  the 
Grefivilles,  but  at  length  gave  way  very  hand- 
somely, but  indicated  such  a  decided  determination 
against  Fox,  that  it  would  have  been  wrong  in 
Pitt  to  press  it  further."  Wilberforce  here  repeats 
that  Pitt  "  had  most  clearly  explained  from  the 
first,  that  Fox  and  C!o.  were  noit  to  consider  him 
bdtmd  in  any  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
press  Aeir  admission  into  office,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  not  to  shape  their  conduct  on  any 
such  supposition.**  Twenty  long  years  before  this 
date,  one  of  Pitt's  wannest  friends*  had  conjured 
hiili  never — never  upon  any  account — to  suffer 
anything  to  lead  him  into  a  coalition  with  his  great 
rival  in  politics ;  and  a  determination'  to  this  effect 
aeemt  certainly  to  have  been  as  deep-rooted  and 
unalterable  in  Pitt's  mind,  as  was,  in  the  king's 
mind,  the  old  aversion  and  antipathy  to  Fox.f 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Pitf  s  relatives,  the  Gren- 
villfes,  stood  pledged  to  Fox  and  his  friends;  and 

•  L«td  Mniieuter. 

f  Lutd  Brougtum,  who  nenu  to  consider  that  a  coalitiou  between 
PtR  and  Fox  would  have  been  advantogeoua  boUl  to  thenuelvra  and 
to  the  couBtn.  ti-lli  the  foHowtng  anecdote  '*  aa  a  iingalar  inatance 
of  the  KTtfat  enecti  of  triTial  citcumstaoces :" — "  Daring  the  oo-opera- 
*ion  ofnll  parties  a^Inst  Mr.  Addtiigtdn's  government,  in  the  spring 
of  IB04,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  E.  Long  were  one  night  passing  the  door  of 
Brooke's  club-house,  on  their  way  from  the  Aouxe  ofCommoiks.  when 
Mr.  fitt,  who  had  not  been  tliera  since  tlie  coalition  of  1184,  said  ha 
had  a  (Treat  mind  to  tto  in  and  sup.  His  warv  fiiend  said,  '  I  thinlc 
yuti  had  Ijetter  not.*  and  turned  aside  the  well-conceived  intention. 
WhcD  we  rellrct  On  tlie  high  tsrour  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  with  th4 
Whigs,  and  consider  the  nature  of  Hr-  Fax,  aa  well  as  his  own,  we 
oln  have  little  doubt  of  the  cordial  tViendship  which  such  a  night 
would  iiave  cenented,  and  that  ilie  nninn  of  the  two  parties  would 
have  1)een  complete." — Stritessua  n/Uu  TimeqfOeorfft  III. 

This  anecdote  may  Im  amusitig,  but  we  doubt  entirely  what  Lord 
Rroaghan  has  so  little  doabt  of;— we  doubt  whether  William  Pitt  and 
Charles  Pox  might  not  liave  supped  and  drunk  wine  in  the  Wliie 
clnb-house,  not  merely  once,  but  Any  tfmes,  without  any  sucli  cordis! 
fHi-ndshlp,  or  such  a  completion  of  the  uuion  of  parties.  There  were 
hiifh  and  generous  feelings  in  t)o(h  these  statesmen ;  but  stlil  there 
VM,  M  through  Ufe,  an  incompatibility  In  their  natures,  which  would 
have  kept  tliem  asunder,  even  if  there  had  been  no  such  decided 
rivalry  and  no  such  wclifhty  political  reasons  for  enforcing  in  Pitt  an 
averdou  to  a  union  All  that  we  know  of  Pitt's  life,  character,  and 
manners,  in  which  there  s-as  so  little  that  was  spontaneous,  enthur 
slattSe,  or  of  sudden  impulse,  ia  oppoeed  to  Loid  Brougham's  noUoo. 


it  was  Lord  Grenville  who  had  all  along  been  in- 
sisting on  the  very  questionable  advautages  to 
be  derived  from  an  heterogeneous  cabinet,  com- 
posed of  parties  the  most  opposite,  of  habits  and 
tempers  the  most  incompatible,  of  views  so  diver- 
gent, that  scarcely  tiwa  members  of  such  a  cabinet, 
if  it  could  have'  bfeen  formed  (and  formed  it  nevet 
could  have  been  without  a  universal  sacrifice  of 
character  —  withotrt  effects  such  as  had  followed 
Fox's  former  experiitient  with  Lord  North),  would 
have  agreed  on  any  one  important  point.  Such  a 
government  must  have  been  weak,  and  not  strong. 
When  Pitt  communicated  to  Lord  Grenville  what 
had  passed  with  the  king,  and  invited  his  lord- 
ship and  friends  to  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
administration  to  be  established,  he  received  for 
answer  that  they  would  not  join  him  if  Fox  wer^ 
excluded.  "  No  cenikideration  of  personal  ease  or 
comfort,"  said  Lord  Grenville  to  Pitt,  "  no  appre- 
hension of  responsibility,  no  reluctance  to  meet  the 
real  situation  into  which  the  country  has  been 
brought,  have  any  weight  in  this  decision :  nor 
are  we  fettered  by  any  engagement  on  the  subject, 
either  expressed  or  implied;  we  rest  our  deter- 
mination solely  on  our  strong  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  our  becoming  parties  to  a  system  of 
government,  which  is  to  be  formed,  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  present,  on  a  principle  of  exclu- 
sion.|'*  This  reply  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Pitt  that  his  new  ministry  must  encounter  the 
united  opposition  of  the  Grenville  and  Foxite 
parties,  and  that  this  cabinet  could  only  be  con- 
structed by  bringing  in  his  own  personal  fTieiyls, 
and  retaining  some  members  of  the  Addingtdn 
administration,  several  of  whom  might  indeed  be 
considered  as  his  personal  friends. 

On  the  11th  of  May  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  said, 
in  the  Lords,  that,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  « 
new  administration  had  been  appointed,  which, 
though  not  formed  on  the  broad  and  extensive 
basis  he  could  havt  wished,  yet  included  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  who  had  turned  his 
great  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  mean* 
of  national  defence,  he  should  withdraw  his  motion 
for  inquiry,  &c.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  waS 
pnUicIy  announced  that  Addington  had  resigned 
the  6ffice  of  chancellbr  of  the  exchequer,  «nd  that 
Pitt  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Of  the 
Addington  ministry  Pitt  retained  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Eldon, 
chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy 
seal ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (his  own  brother),  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance:  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
now  president  of  the  board  of  control.     He  brought 

•  ••  It  Is  unnecessary ,"  said  his  lordship,  ••  to  dwell  on  the  ml*, 
cnlers  which  have  already  resulted  ftom  pladng  the  great  oOetn  of 
government  in  weak  and  incapable  hands.  We  see  no  hope  of  anv 
elfeetuBl  remedy  for  these  mischiefs,  bnt  by  uniting  in  the  publia 
service  '  <u  larae  a  prapartiat  m  jxmblt  of  the  tceight.  taitnb,  and 
(Aaracur  U  befimd  m  pMic  sum  of  all  dcKripiimt,  and  in'tAuat  onw 
eseeptiom,'  This  opinion  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  expre«  to 
you  in  the  tame  words,  and  we  have,  for  some  lime  past,  Im  |mbli«lT 
aeting  in  oonrormity  to  it ;  nor  can  we,  while  we  remain  imraaaeea 
with  that  persuasion,  concur  In  defeating  an  object  for  which  tlM 
eiienmslaneeaor  the  tiroes  nlTofd  at  once  so  strong  an  isdueemeut  md 
so  favourmble  an  occasion.' 
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b  irith  him  Lords  Melville,  Harrowby,  and  Cam*^ 
den  ;  Melville  taking  the  post  of  first  lord  of  th« 
idmitalty,  in  lieu  of  Earl  St  Vincent;  Harrowby 
that  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  lieu  of  Lord 
Hawkeabury;  and  Camden  that  of  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  in  lieu  of  Lord  Mobart.  He  made 
Lord  Mulgiave  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  instead  of  Lord 
Pelham.  But  Mr.  Canning,  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  of  all  his  adherents,  vas  left  to  the  infe- 
rior situation  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Tiemey,  and  which  did  not  give 
a  seat  in  me  cabmet  *  The  government  of  Ireland 
w»»  left  unchanged  under  the  lord  lieutenantcy  of 
Lord  Hardwick,  excepting  only  that  Mr.  Wickham, 
chief  secretary,  retired  on  account  of  ill-health, 
aid  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean.  No 
change  were  made  in  the  law  departments  of  either 
country.  On  the  whole,  a  majority  of  the  late  ca- 
binet ministers  were  retained,  and  formed  a  majo- 
rity also  of  the  present  administration.  Very  few 
dttnges  were  made  in  the  household  offices,  the 
most  important  being  the  appointment  of  the  Mar- 
^ess  of  Hertford  to  be  master  of  the  horse- 
Very  different  opinions  were  entertained  at  the 
time,  and  have  been  expressed  since,  not  only  by 
party  men,  but  also  by  quiet  speculative  men  who 
never  belonged  to  any  party,  as  to  Pitt's  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  adminis- 
tration thus  formed,  and  as  to  his  ability  or  in- 
ability, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time— 
m  which  the  king's  malady,  and  the  dread  of  bring- 
ing on  a  relapse,  must  not  be  overlooked — to  form 
a  better  one.  Some  have  held,  and  still  hold,  that, 
if  he  had  really  exerted  himself  1o  his  utmost  in  en- 
forcing on  the  king  the  idea  of  composing  an  ad- 
miniatrstion  of  the  heads  of  all  the  several  great 
parties,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  and  that  in  case 
of  foilofe  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted  office  him- 
self. Others  maintain  that  tlie  king  would  have 
jeoparded  the  country  by  keeping  Addington  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  or  by  having  recourse  to  some  ex- 
treme measure  rather  than  agree  to  the  admission 
of  Fox ;  and  that  Pitt,  knowing  that,  the  Gren- 
villes  being  excluded  as  well  as  Fox,  he  was  the 
only  man  that  could  make  or  keep  together  a  go- 
vernment of  any  strength,  was  bound  as  a  patriot 
to  take  the  lead,  to  sacrifice  many  minor  considera- 
tiona,  and  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  conciliating 
the  sundry  objections  or  prejudices  of  the  sove- 
ragn ;  and  they  ask,  if  Pitt  had  refiised,  because 
the  king  would  on  no  account  admit  Fox,  what 
sort  of  cabinet  could  there  have  been  formed  at 
this  moment,  when,  right  or  wrong,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  country  were  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  William  Pitt  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
emergency — the  only  pilot  that  could  weather  the 
atorm  ?  This  last  was  the  political  faith  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  there  is  no 

*  Oaotge  IloM  and  Loid  Clfilf  Bomnnt  bcoime  Jointpaymuten 
tt  tiM  bm*.  intteul  of  Steels  uul  Hiley  Addington ;  w.  Dandw 
<lhWII**«  biTithw),  leeretory-ftt-wftr ;  Duke  of  Montroie.  poctmnsler' 
fncral.  Tic*  Lafd  AorUand :  W.  HuskSuan  and  W.  siurg«a  Boame, 
•■ncbria  to  Ow  tnaaoij.  vict  Vwuitutt  and  Sargent. 
vol..  IV. — GEO.  III. 


building  up  a  government  against  a  national  faitk 
in  a  country  like  England.  A  little  later,  when  cir- 
cumstances were  materially  altered,  tod  when  the 
compulsion  was  greater,  George  III.  admitted  Fox 
to  his  councils,  and  to  the  head  of  his  government ; 
but  for  our  own  part,  when  we  reflect  upon  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
when  Fox's  political  principles  were  as  different 
from  those  he  now  professed  as  black  is  from  white, 
and  attentively  review  the  whole  of  Fox's  conduct, 
we  cannot  agree  to  call  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
king,  which  operated  to  his  so  long  exclusion,  "  the 
capricious,  the  despicable  antipathy  of  that  narrow- 
minded  and  vindictive  prince  against  the  moat 
illustrious  of  his  subjects."  * 

At  the  time  when  Pitt  returned  .to  office  any  die 
shortest  interruption  to  the  activity  of  the  executive 
might  have  proved  very  fatal  to  tixe  country  ;  asd 
at  the  same  time  any  prolonged  exciting  discussion 
might  have  reduced  the  king  to  a  worse  state  than 
that  he  had  so  recently  been  in.  Patriotism,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  common  humanity,  might  well  pre- 
vent Pitt  from  urging  any  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  or  from  bargaining  with  the  king  for 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  refusal  of  which  he 
had  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1801. 
When  we  shall  find  "  all  the  talents"  in  office,  we 
shall  not  find  the  affairs  of  government  to  be 
managed  much  better.  As  to  the  weight,  talents, 
and  character  of  public  men  of  all  descriptions, 
of  which  Lord  Grenville  spoke  in  his  letter  of  re- 
fusal to  Pitt,  he  could  hardly,  constituted  as  parties 
were,  employ  or  obtain  the  services  of  any  of  theae 
men,  who  belonged  to  the  Grenville  and  Fox  sec- 
tions, when  their  leaders  were  excluded ;  and,  after 
all,  the  opinion  which  Canning  had  expressed  in 
the  preceding  session  of  parliament  (no  new  opinion, 
but  a  most  ancient  thing  in  practice  as  y/eu  as  in 
theory,  and  almost  admitt  d  as  a  principle  of  human 
nature),  that  in  times  of  e^  jreme  difficulty  the  powers 
of  government  are  best  entrusted  to  ooe  great  com- 
manding spirit,  carried  much  weight  at  the  time, 
and  is  entitled  to  some  respect  now.  "  Look  at 
France,"  Canning  had  exclaimed,  "  and  see  what 
we  have  to  cope  with !  Consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is.  A  man !  You  will  tell  me  that 
she  was  great,  and  powerfiil,  and  formidable  before 
the  date  of  Bonaparte's  government ;  that  he  found 
in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources ;  that  he 
had  but  to  turn  them  to  account.  True,  and  he 
did  so.  Compare 'the  situation  in  which  he  found 
France  with  that  to  which  he  has  raised  her.  I  am 
no  panegyrist  of  Bonaparte ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing 
ascendant  of  liis  genius.  Tell  me  not  of  his  mea- 
sures and  his  policy.  It  is  his  genius,  his  character, 
that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.  To  meet,  to  check, 
to  curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of 
the  same  kind.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed ; 
I  vote  for  them  with  all  my  heart :  but,  for  tho 
purpose  of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great  com- 

*  I.ord  Broogham  Statemni 
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■Mmding  spirit  is  worUi  them  all ! "  It  was  easy 
to  say  ^at  thia  n«w  administration  was  composed  of 
WiUiam  and  Pitt  ;'^  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  oast  could  have  been  otherwise  even  if  Pitt 
had  not  been  poasesaed  of  that  native  pride  and 
vobcndingness  which  we  have  frequently  noticed 
ia  his  character,  and  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
impnaaibte  for  him  to  act  with  any  c(dle»g;uee  who 
would  not  b*  his  subordinates.  E^n  by  those  who, 
for  peiaonal  and  pubKc  reasons,  regretted  that  a 
more  comprehenaive  administration  had  not  been 
fcrmetl,  a  jpiefiBrencs  was  warmly  ezprassed  fat 
Kitt'a  pmsent  cabinet  over  tliat  <^  Addingtop.t 
A  yeac  before  the  change  Romiily  had  said,  "  An 
administration  whose  talents  were  generally  thought 
■I  meanly  of^  or,  I  may  say,  who  were  so  uni'eeraally 
«tMpiie<t  (as  this  of  Addlngton),  was  never  befiore 
at  tV  head,  of  a  gceat  country  t "  X  Wilberibice, 
Itoigh.  not  quite  pleased,  aa  his  mediation  between 
9itt  and  Addington  l^d  failed,  was  not  sure  that 
tiae  ptoMnt  ar^ngement  was  not  the  vei^  best 
it  wak  poasiblB  to  make,  foe  he  thought  that  the 
disn^iMea  woe  wiong-haaijtied,  and  too  ^olmt, 
and  that  they  weib  very,  wrong  indeed  in  uaiting 
tkansekea  with  people  to.  d^aie  poli^cal  opinions 
ttttt  own  were  decidedly  opposite  in  almost  all  im- 
pei;t«nt  particulara. 

On  the  IStfa  of  May,  Pitt  took  hia  old  seat  as 
ghancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  been  rft-elacted 
linoe  bis.  acceptance  of  office  by  the  universitiy  of 
^nbridfi^  On  the  SOtfa.  o£  the  aaine  month. 
mSiJUbeECoiioB,  who.  ha4  been  labounng  in  his  voca- 
tum.  seaaifm.  aAer  seaaioo,  and  without  making  any 
nuteFial  pGogcesa  &e  a  good  many  yean  paat — 
titat  iat  in  padiameat,  £dt,  in  du  country  he  had  ob- 
taioedi  iiu)By  oonFertftr-movad  &r  the  appoiaUoeot 
«£  ft  committee  to  consider  the  prppriety  of  iptix>- 
dneingiabiU  for  th^  abolition,  od  th£  SlAve.  Ti»dbe 
aftec  a  time  to  bq  limited.  Addiogtoa  conAid^ned 
that  it  w»4d  be.  uttfiriy.  imptaoticaible  to  carry,  into 
«BuoutioiLaoy  biU  fouodsdupoo  aiich.viem:aa^i]r 
bei£>Ke  bad  adopted,  and  tbenfoie.  oppowd  tjie 
motioB.  But  f>odi  Pitt  and  Eox  voted  for  Wilben- 
fiscoe.;.  Pitt  deqUnong  that  i£  th^  question  were  for 
inun^liate  abolition  it  should  hav^bis  mppor^  and 
Eox  exprea8isg.hiB.surpi3se  that*  so.many  yearn  a^er 
raoluDona  h»A.  been  passed'  by  tb&  Uouae  that  the 
inhuman  t«a£$c  should  beabolisbedk  they  should,  be 
stiil,  arguing,  whether,  it  were  pmcticable  to  aboli^ 
it  or  not  All  tfaelnah  members,  present  voted  cm 
the  same.  aide.  Th&  anti-abolitionists  made  no 
atAnd  in-  speaking;  and-  upon,  a  division  WAhtx- 
iJMW'a. motion  ws.carriedby  1&  against  40.  A  bill 
framed  for  the  aboliUon  waa.  brought  into,  the 
House,  andjwaa  read  a  sficonditims  on  the.7jth  qf 
June,  aftec  a,  long  discussion.  Qn<  this  occaaioq, 
Pitti  denied  that  an  immediate  eraanqipation  of  the 
negroes  was  the  necessary  oonsequ^peof  abftliah- 

*  liMter  (torn  Sir  Jamni  M*eKi«loih.  whv  «u  b;  tUf  tim>  evjoy- 
ioft  in  India  tho  siUuitioa  of  Recorder  of  Bombav,  i^hieli  hod  beefl 
gma  lolilin  W  the  Addia){toii  admtaiit^atioii't^ugh  the  reoom- 
■ifniMinif  of  Jpencet  Vpfoini,  Onaaitg,  tai.  W.  Adaf>. 

t'Lete  to  M.  DiiiMnt,  te  IMttt  Sk  8uiiv>l  RamiUr,  by  Mf 
Sou 


isg  the  slave  tirade.  Wilbnforce'a  n»ajeril^  w«i 
now  much  increased,  the  number  voting  for  th)B 
second  reading  being  100  again«t  4,%  ¥t9i9K  this 
^onr  he  began  to  believe  that  the  aaioduoua  Uhwr 
of  long  years  was  about  to  he  rewtttiM— that 
the  great  object  of  hia  life  was  about  tot  be  aecsm- 
plilthed.  Through  the  pressure  of  other  H<>siR««f, 
and  the  late^esf  of  the  veason,  the  bill,  after  the 
ntotiou  for  its  being  QamHutled  had  b^en  (iMried 
by  79  against  20,  ww  how«ver  postpoD^  to  tl^: 
next  aessiou.* 

On  the  5th  of  June,  th«  day  sif^r  tha  Xy^'t 
birth-d^,  which  had  been  olwerved  eyeu  with 
rathec  more  thaa  the  usual  loyalty  awH  r^oic^g, 
^itt  brought  ftwwaxd  hia  plan  l»r  the  i^ilitarjr 
defence  of  the  country.  Q«  expr^aed  th/e  plear 
sure  he  feh  in  finding  that  the  Hgjuae.  wm  aloipst 
unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  pteseat  and  para- 
mount necessi^  o£  considering  the  weans  aft  |mi% 
viding  not  odI^  for  uw  iuteenal  aecuiiityt,  btii<t  tfoo 
tbf  the  inc{«aMBg  (hu;  t«guJia»  «^i»y>  winwal^y  M^ 
gpin  vit^  a  di^MMable  foroe  afi  would  eo^l^  t)a 
\^  iote^fece  with  t^ssX,  in  qas^  tmi(  fimmr^ohl^  q^ 
portututy  should  ocour  on  the  qcfn^ttienfi  qf  Ewapa^ 
^he.  essen^  pi^t  qi  hift  ptoi  vaft  to  i^Qrem^.  the 
pfsrmaneot  stieogt]^  of  the  regular  af  i^y.,  Ta  thja 
end  he  propoaed  limiting  the,  nwqjbe^  of  tl^  i«Uiitvi 
to  iiis  unial  an^u^t  of  4P,000  ibi;  ^i^gland  sni 
8000,  for  Scotland ;  sstA  removipg  the  difScuj^A* 
which  i)0«  atopd  iAtb«  way  of  ijewuiMng  foe  ^ 
regular  ai;my,  by  destroying  the  competjjt,MW 
which  exifU^d  b^weao  thp^  wj)p  reoruited  fyf 
limited  service  ^nd  thpae  who  recruited  6>e  gpneial 
aervipe.  Hq  di4  not  dippi^tA  tl^  policy  of  tha.a^ny 
of  r«eerv^.  as,  a  teaiporary,  ip^a^uue,  hHt  b«.-  wi^ed 
to.  pres^ve,  tl^e  ad,v^tag^  oC  it  %»,  a  BBr«Wi»oj)(t 
niean^  o£  iiecsuiting  the  army  -^  and,  bofides,.  t^ 
disadvantagea.of  \.\\^  Afmy.  of  Res^ve  Actat  present 
were,  that  ita  ]jsn^tie%  iodu«e4  S^ch:  hjghi  bpuntiea 
to  l|e  given  for  ^bstitutes,  {)s  int^rfei^  materialljr 
with  tha  increase,  of,  t^e.  r^^jular  «ftajr  It,  ly^a  hip 
wisl?  t])erdbr^  tf)  i^aks  tlig  ballot  forth^  viray  of 
r/eaerv.e  less,  l^urdenaon^e  oi^  ii)4>vidu^ls,,  and  tf> 
eni^uragQ  or  Qhli^ the  pariah^  tQ,4i>d  tt)e  nur<)b{V 
of|  mqn  ^signpd  ^  their  prppqrtious,  U  thp 
n^M'ishe^  failed,  h^  wisjied  bo  ipipose  on  tl^eq  a 
qxed  but  mpdeiate  fine,  which:  shoqldi  gq.  iotp.  thp 
gener^  r^mitipg  flipd.  He.  would  propose  tiuK 
the  artny  of  resftrve.  should.  Ije  i;^b^  fpf  five  }9W1^ 
and  not  to  b^  c^ledqHt  fpr  fpreigna(vv!iq%bqt  j^ 
to  sei^w  both  as  ap  auxilfa^  ibrpQ  tq  t^  re^lar 
army  and  aa,  a, stock  from,  whjph  that  army,  might 
be  recrjuited  t^— h^  wished  it  to  be,  jpined  tp  the 
regular  arjpy  ii)  thQ.w^y  of,  second  battalions,;  and 
h^  ({on^ideredi  that  from  so.,  cloa^e  a  connaxion-  a 
considerably,  number,  of  th«'T^8er,ve  might  be.  inr 
4uced  tp  volunteer  for  the  regular  ^rmy.    He  c(u>r 

*  la  one  of  the  debalm,  (fax  "gave  Btt  a  hard  knock  abont  life 
xtpi  being  in  earnest  abuut  ahoUtiuu;"  aiid  °^lVirrfninnrrwf<mipi\i^ 
lie  himiolf  "  neviT  wai  k  disatiaBMi  witli  Pitt  ai  at  this  time."  Bt 
tells  u»,  hywt'Tel,  tha^,  xliea  the;  cam  waf  a(unjxgufd.lm^  «Im 
Ilouh*.  P^tt  f^rpw  more  wum  in  ilieuiuti,e.  moveda  re«olution  a^^iaia 
heoriiv;  over  again  cnunMl  and  evideuoe  fur.  the  plantefa*  Sia^aM 
carried  itvithout  a  dj^ri^utn.  Bat  Addlngipu*  he  Mn,,  -"tiMmjijj 
"muat  vexatious."  — i"— ir-r 
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CIVIL  ANb  irflLlTART  TRANSACtlONS:— l«b4. 


ChidM  by  taioving  fat  leatfe  to  bring  lb  ft  bill  ibt 
the  creation  of  an  additionfd  force,  &c.  Addington 
tmttgly  objected  to  the  phm,  as  being  of  too  com- 
Jralsoty  k  ndtnre,  and  unfit  fot  a  coantry  that  faa<3 
t  frtt  ecMMlttition;  Windham,  though  iniisting 
m  tiie  nteesaliy  of  Increasing  the  reg^ulat  army, 
Mfl  dn  the  SttMriorlty  Of  this  phM  orer  its  pte- 
flMtiftfcolti,  Considered  tbat  ther^  was  in  It  an  injn- 
flicioas  fliixtttre  of  the  totufltary  and  the  eompnl- 
totj  i  Fot  dteaplJTOved  of  the  principle  of  erMt- 
ifif  a  limited  force  for  flie  purpose  of  creating  a 
fenMal  Ohe,  and  feared  that  recoarse  would  be  had 
to  affifibeb  Hi  otAit  to  entice  men  who  had  enlisted 
iat  httJMA  service  to  enter  into  the  tegular  army : 
%lit,  iHthout  any  division,  leave  Was  given,  and  the 
Itffl  WM  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  It  en- 
MiAtned  coJMidenible  opposition  in  its  later  stage* 
(die  pKSOiier  now  finding  arrayed  against  him  his 
talative  Lord  Temple  and  most  of  the  Grenville 
patfy  i  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  only 
by  a  slajerity  of  40,  thetrambers  being  221  against 
1§1 ;  belt  after  some  atnendments  the  third  read- 
ing vra*  aBowed  without  any  division,  and  the  bill 
boMne  It#  by  the  end  of  die  session,  though  not 
widiont  considnaUe  opposition  in  the  IjotdSf 
'wfaiah  p^BcAcded  princi^any  from  nose  members 
af  die  Addn^^ton  administi^ion  who  had  quilt^ 
affiae  with  Ion,  and  from  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
iinty.  During  the  disonaaions  upon  it  in  the 
Oemmons,  Sheridan,  who  was  m  a  long  ^roxyam 
«f  ffery  at  the,  by  him,  unespecied  eonstruetioa  of 
Are  preaeert  miniatry,  and  who  was  propbesyin^  at 
tf  times  ind  places  tiiat  it  would  not  stand  three 
asotath*j  panegyriced  the  Virtues  and  conatitutfen- 
diam  of  Addition.  He  said  that  that  gentle- 
Bum's  eiiteriii|;  into  office  Was  a  seerifice,  and  his 
retiremait  a  triumph ;  that  the  manner  of  his 

£'ttiag  office  dill  him  much  honour ; — when  he 
nd  himaeif  oppoaed  by  a  very  formidable 
miMailbjf,  he  had  quitted  the  helm,  and  he  wished 
the  proacnt  minister  would  aet  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nttto  that  he  found  his  own  minorities  ttill 
imailfr  than  those  of  his  predeassor.  Sheridan 
was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  abusive  against 
Pitt's  plan  of  Bamtary  defence,  calling  it  a  little, 
pmy,  rickety  bantling,  which  must  be  sent  to  the 
parisli  Mffse,  instead  of  being  the  armed  Minerva 
whidi  was  expected  to  have  come  forth  from  the 
head  of'  this  great  political  Jupiter !  Pitt  had 
replied  :  "  As  to  the  hint,  which  had  been  so  kindly 
apvaa  him,  to  design,  it  was  net-  broad  enough  fdt 
am  to  take  it.  Even  if  the  preaent  bill  were  lost, 
be  ahoald  not,  for  that,  consider  it  his  duty  to 
icaign.  Aim  Majesty  had,  undoubtedly,  the  pre- 
rogative of  choosing  his  own  servants ;  and  it  was 
now  too  evident  that  the  wish  for  another  change 
of  ministers  had  a  great  effect  in  the  opposition  to 
the  preaent  measure.  Yet  he  was  a  little  surprised 
at  meeting  such  decided  opposition  from  many 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cordially 
uniting  for  such  a  length  of  time !  He  was  sur- 
prised that'  a  noble  lord  (Temple)  and  his  friends, 
who  oned  were  so  partial  to  hiuv  as  to  say,  '  that  if 


he  Were  once  admitted  into  tdministrrfioti,  their 
fears  for  the  public  safisty  would  be  coiisideraMf 
■bated,'  should  now  ennsBier  it  their  daty  to  ivilh- 
hoM  their  wrtieea  from  the  public,  on  acoowit  jof 
the  exchttion  of  a  gentleman  (Fox)  Mth  wh«m 
they  had  been  so  little  in  the  habit  of  coimadiag." 
Mr.  T.  Grenville,  who  was  not  in  the  hoxne  wban 
this  passed,  had  thought  it  proper  to  take  vf  tike 
subject  on  the  Ibllowingday.  He  was  anxiOu^  hi 
•aid,  to rindiette  himsdf,  and  thoae  with  whembe 
was  most  ctokely  connected,  from  the  imputation 
Of  iaeonrittency  which  had  been  east  npott  them 
by  his  right  honourable  relation  (Piu).  He  asd 
his  political  frienda  had  never  taken  such  a  jviewof 
the  situation  of  the  country  ss  to  suppeae  that  tkt 
accession  of  any  one  hadividual,  whatever  bis  ahi- 
Utiea,  would  be  Sufficient  to  work  o\A  tke  salvatian 
of  the  eonntry.  They  bad  thought,  mti  they  eaiii- 
tinued  to  think,  that,  in  the  present  critical  times, 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  administretitm  ought 
to  have  been  formed  ;  and,  for  his  part,  Ivswevcr 
high  his  respect  for  the  talenta  of  his  right  honour- 
al^  relation,  it  was  with  pain  and  regret  he  saw  him 
in  the  situation  he  now  held.  Lord  Templt,  too, 
emphatiodly  denied  that  he  had  ever  nsed  the  ex- 
pression which  Pitt  had  attributed  to  him — denied 
that,  with  all  his  respect  for  ability,  he  ever  could 
have  conceived  that  the  a^seasion  of  one  individual 
could  make  a  good  administration  of  that  which  be 
had  so  long  apposed.  The  truth  was — a»  Wind- 
iwm  observed— (hat  Temple  had  uaed  the  worda, 
but  thext  are  diffisrent  modea  of  ponstniction 
adopted  in  different  cases.  Another  trutli  was, 
that  the  Gienvilles,  who  knew  that  no  stroQg 
ministry  could  be  made  without  Pitl,  were  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  no  strong  ministry  could  be 
made  tpiinout  them.  And  their  opposition  being 
thrown  into  the  common  lot,  with  the  psssionate 
resistance  o(  Fox,  and  the  quieter  cavillings  o^ 
Addington,  proved  in  the  end  too  weighty  a 
burthen  for  the  sen  ot  Chatham  to  bear. 

But  little  other  business  of  any  importance  was 
transacted  in  parliament  during  the  short  remainder 
of  this  session.  The  budget  had  been  discussed 
before  Pitt's  reinstatement.  The  total  supplies 
granted  were— /or  the  navy  12,350,606/. — for  the 
army  12,993,625/.— for  the  niiliiia  and  fencible 
corps  6,159,114/.— for  th6  ordnance  3, 737,o6l7.— 
for  miscellaneoDS  services  4,217,295/. — for  extra 
miscellaneous  services  (relating  solely  to  Ireland) 
2,500,000/.— for  discharging  arrears  and  debts'  on 
(he  civil  list  591,842/. — for  an  additional  yearly 
slum,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Maj&ty's  household  60,do6/.. — or  a 
grand  whole  of  53,609,574/.  ?  To  raise  thii  6ioWey 
recourae  was  had  to  new  taxeS  tHii  duties,  to  Id&ns 
and  annuities,  and  to  three  lotteries.  The  Itih^ 
vvas  well  enough  to  go  down  to'  the  FTouee  of  hbtM 
Slid  prorogue  parliament  in  person  on  the  3Ij(t  of 
July.  The  Speaker,  in  presenting  <ome  bills  for 
the  royal  assent,  delivered  an  address,  in  which, 
afler  mentioning  the  magnitude  of  the  graYitS  made 
by  the  Commons,  and  their  prond  sati^lictiOB'  to 
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[Book  II] 


aee  that  the  permanent  debt  of  the  nation  wai 
rapidly  dimimshiTig,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country  ■was  strengthen- 
ing and  multiplying  all  ita  reaourcet,  he  said, 
**  Contemplating  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
the  character  anid  the  means  of  our  enemy,  and 
the  possible  duration  of  the  contest,  although  we 
are  fearless  of  its  issue,  we  have  nevertheless 
deemed  it  our  indispensable  doty  to  deliberate  with 
unremitdng  solicitude  upon  the  best  system  for 
our  military  defence ;  and  the  voluntary  spirit  of 
your  people,  seconding  the  views  of  parliament, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  animated  all  ranks  of  men 
with  an  active  desire  of  attaining  to  such  a  state  of 
discipline  in  arms  as  may  enable  them  successMly 
to   co-operate   with   your  Majesty's   regular   and 
veteran    forces.     Thus    formidably    armed    and 
powerfiilly  sustained,  we  trust  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  shall  victoriously  maintain   your 
majesty's  throne,  and  transmit,  unimpaired,  to 
our  descendants,  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  experienced  for 
the  practical  happiness  of  mankind ;  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this   empire  will  long  outlast    the 
atorms  which  have  overwhelmed  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  earnestly  hoping  that  other  nations, 
now  falUn,  may  witness  the  destruction  of  a  ty- 
ranny fowided  on  fraud  vid  violence,  and  cemented 
with  innocent  blood,  and  again  recover  their  an- 
cient power  and  independence,  as  the  best  gua- 
rantees for  the  future  wdfare  and  tranquillity  of 
the   civilized  world."    The  king's  speech  con- 
tained still  plainer  allusions  to  the  new  coalition 
which  was  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Continent, 
but  which,  in  the  end,  was  precipitated  without 
any  proper  concert  among  the  sovereigns,   and 
without  any  high  principles  in  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  which,  therefore,  terminated 
in   fresh   loss,   humiliation,    and   disgrace.      The 
speech  said,  too,  that  Bonaparte  was  daily  aug- 
menting his  vast  preparations  for  invading  tins 
country,  and  that  the  attempt  appeared  to  have 
been  delayed  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  addi- 
tional means  for  carrying  it  into  execution.     But 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  confidence  waa  ex- 
pressed in  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  aided  by  the  voluntary 
zeal  and  native  courage  of  the  people,  which,  his 
majesty  doubted  not,  would,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  not  only  repel  the  danger  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  succeed  in  establishing,  m  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  the  security  of  this  country  on  a 
basis  never  to  be  shaken.    The  speech  concluded 
with  these  words — "  In  addition  to  this  first  and 
great  o^ect,  I  entertain  the  animating  hope  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our .  successful  ex- 
ertions will  not  be  confined  within  ourselves  ;  but 
that,  by  their  exain]de  and  their  consequences,  they 
may  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  such  a  system 
in  Europe  as  may  rescue  it  from  the  precarious 
Btate  to  which  it  is  reduced ;  and  may  finally  raise 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  unbounded  schemes 
of  aggrandiaement  and  ambition  which  threaten 


every  independent  nation  that  yet  remains  on  the 
Continent." 

The  invasion,  as  we  know,  came  to  nothing, 
nor  was  the  continental  coalition  completed  this 
year.  But  the  coasts  of  France,  both  on  the  Me- 
diterranean and  on  the  ocean  and  ita  channel, 
were  again  insulted  and  disturbed  by  British 
fleets  and  squadrons,  while,  in  the  more  remote 
seaa,  other  colonics  belonging  to  her,  or  to  her 
dependency  the  Batavian  Republic,  were  captured. 
The  important  though  unhealthy  colony  of  Suri- 
nam was  taken,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  by  the 
forces  under  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Green  and 
Commodore  Hood,  which  had  been  collected  at 
Barbadoes  for  the  expedition,  some  short  time 
after  the  reduction  of  Demerara,  Esaequibo,  and 
the  other  old  Dutch  coloniea  in  1803.  Goree,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  lost  and  won  again.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  a  small  French  force,  which 
waa  hugging  the  coast,  in  (mler  to  escape  the  quick 
sight  of  the  English  cruisers,  compelled  Colonel 
Frazer,  and  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  white  men, 
to  capitulate.  But  on  the  7th  of  March,  Captain 
Dixon,  of  the  'Inconstant'  frigate,  retook  the  island, 
and  made  the  French  captors  captives. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  reached 
Pondicherry,  and  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape 
from  that  roadstead,  finding  he  could  do  no  good 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  hoped  to  <lo  some  mischief  to 
the  English  by  picking  up  a  few  of  their  stray 
Indiamen.  He  had  captured  several  of  these  ships, 
and  had  plundered  the  English  factory  at  Bencoo- 
len,  when,  on  the  14th  of  February,  be  fell  in  with 
a  rich  fleet  of  East-Indiamen  and  country  shipa 
that  were  coming  from  China,  and  on  the  point  uf 
entering  the  straits  of  Malacca.  As  Linoia  had 
with  him  a  ship  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a 
brig,  and  as  our  merchant  vessels  had  no  men-of- 
war  to  convoy  them,  he  made  quite  sure  of  an  eoav 
swoop  and  of  an  immense  prize.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  Company's  ships  were  generally  armed  and 
well  officered  ;  and  Captain  <afterwards,  by  grace 
of  this  action)  Sir  N.  Dance,  who  was  acting  aa 
commodore  to  the  fleet  of  traders,  was  both  ao 
able  and  a  brave  sailor.  At  sunset,  Linoia  waa 
close  up  with  the  English  rear,  and  Dance  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  the  French 
hauled  to  windward;  and  the  India  shipa  lay-to 
in  line  of  battle  all  night,  the  mm  being  at  their 
quarters  and  ready  to  engage  at  any  moment.  At 
day-break  of  the  15th,  Dance  saw  lus  enemy  l^ng- 
to,  about  three  miles  to  windward;  and,  at  the 
sight,  he  gallantly  hoisted  his  colours,  and  oflfeted 
him  battle,  if  he  chose  to  come  down.  Linms'a 
diip  of  the  line  and  his  three  ftigatea  showed 
French  colours,  the  brig  Dutch  colours.  At  nine 
o'clock,  finding  that  the  French  would  not  come 
down.  Dance  formed  in  order  of  sailing,  and  steered 
his  course  under  an  easy  sail.  Linois  then  filled 
his  sails  and  edged  towards  him.  At  one  p.m. 
Dance,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  proposing  to 
cut  off  his  rear,  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and  bear 
down  on  them,  and  engage  in  succession.    This  ma- 
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BtnTie  was  correctly  perfonned  by  three  of  the 
Inditmen;  and  the  rest  stood  towards  Linois  under 
a  {ras  of  sail.  The  French  then  formed  in  very 
doK  Hne,  and  opened  their  fire  on  Dance's  head- 
Bost  ships,  -which  did  not  return  their  fire  until 
tkey  ^  to  doser  quartets.  The  '  Royal  George' 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  action,  getting  very  near  the 
awny,  engaging  for  about  forty  minutes,  and 
firiag  eight  or  nine  broadsides.  She  was  ably 
■eonded,  as  they  came  up,  by  the  *  Ganges,' '  Earl 
C«iden,*  '  Warley,'  and  '  Alfred ;'  the  '  Ganges ' 
being  in  action  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  firing 
KTcn  or  eight  broadsides ;  the  '  Earl  Camden' 
beiDg  in  action  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the 
t*o  other  named  ships  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Bdoie  any  more  of  the  Indiamen  could  come  up 
and  engage,  the  enemy  hauled  their  wind,  and 
Mood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all  the  sail  they 
coald  set.  At  two  p.u..  Dance  made  the  signal 
&r  a  general  chace,  and  pursued  Linois  until  four 
r.iL ;  when,  conaidering  the  immense  property  at 
Make,  and  fearing  that  a  longer  pursuit  would 
csiry  him  too  for  from  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  gallant  commodore  of  this  well-con- 
ducted merchant  fleet  made  the  signal  to  tack; 
and,  the  signal  being  well  obeyed,  by  eight  in  the 
enoing  they  all  anchored  safely  in  a  situation  to 
enter  the  Strait  the  next  morning.  Nothing  more 
was  seen  of  Linois,  who,  according  to  his  own 
■cooont,  had  run  away  through  fear  of  being  sur- 
ranaded.  The '  Royal  George'  had  one  man  killed, 
and  another  wounded,  many  shot  in  her  hall,  and 


more  in  her  sails.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  in  any  of 
the  other  ships:  only  a  few  shots  touched  the 
'  Ganges'  and  '  Earl  Camden  ;'  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  but  ill  directed,  his  shot  either 
falling  short  or  passing  over  head.  Dance  ren- 
dered a  proper  tribute  to  the  captains  and  crews, 
who  had  not  been  trained  to  fight,  and  whose 
ships,  after  all,  were  indifferently  armed,  and,  like 
all  merchant  vessels,  in  very  imperfect  fighting 
order.*  "  Captain  Timras,"  said  Dance,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, "  carried  the '  Royal 
George|  into  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
In  justice  to  my  brother  commanders,  I  must  state, 
that  every  ship  was  cleared  and  prepared  for  ac- 
tion :  and,  as  I  had  communication  with  almost  all 
of  them  during  the  two  days  we  were  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  I  found  them  unanimous  in  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  defend  the  valuable  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  their  charge  to  the  last  extremity, 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  successful  event  of 

*  or  tlie  French  men-or-war,  LiDols'i  ship  cmrried  84  gans,  the 
*  Belle  Poule'  and  '  S^illante'  vere  hemvv  Mjntae,  the  '  Beiceau' 
carried  SS  Ioue  eights,  and  two  Engliah  twelve-pouBder  canoii«de«, 
aud  the  Urge  Dutch  brig  had  1 B  giiiu ;  but  a  atill  grrater  advantage 
on  this  aide  was  the  perfect  war-trim  of  tlie  ships.  Of  the  Indiamea 
and  country  ships  (the  latter  being  iuferior  to  tne  former)  there  were 
sixteen  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  they  carried  tton  80  to  M 
guns  each.  Some  of  them  carried  upon  the  main-deck  IM  medium 
eighteen  pounders,  or  "  carronadrs,"  weighing  about  S8  cwt.,  and  of 
very  little  use :  guns  of  this  description,  indeed,  have  long  since  been 
exploded.  Ten  IB  pounrler  earTooaae8onthe<iuart«T-deck  madeupliie 
36  guns.  Others  of  the  ships,  nnd  those  among  the  largest,  rooumed 
long  18  and  It  pounders.  No  one  of  the  crews.  «e  liellere,  escraded 
UO  men,  and  that  number  included  Chineae,  Laacars,  &e.  Mnrenrer, 
in  fitting  the  ships,  so  much  mure  attention  had  been  paid  to  stowatie 
than  to  the  means  of  attack  nnd  defence,  that  one  and  somakiniaa  two 
batta  of  water  were  lashed  between  the  guns,  and  the  decks  in  general 
greatly  lumbered. — Jawut. 
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their  exertions ;  and  this  spirit  was  fully  seconded 
by  the  gallant  ardour  of  all  our  officers  and  ships' 
companies."     According  to  the  calmest,  the  most 
correct,  and  best  of  our   naval   historians,  "  the 
promptitude   and  firmness  of  Commodore  Dance 
and  his  brave  associates  undoubtedly  saved  from 
capture  a  rich  and  valuable  fleet     The  slightest 
indecision  in  him  or  them  would  have  encouraged 
the  French  admiral  to  persevere  in  his  attack ;  and, 
had  he  done  so,  no  efforts,  liowever  gallant  and 
judicious,  could  have  prevented  a  \iart  of  the  fleet 
at  least  from  falling  into  his  hands."*   In  this  case 
merit  was  properly  rewarded,  and  thereby  an  in- 
centive was  given  to  other  seamen  not  in  the  na- 
tional   service.      The   commanders,   oflBcera,  and 
crews  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  East   India 
Company ;  Dance  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king ;  and  among  the  sums  of  money 
voted  to  him  were    5000/.    by    the   Bombgiy  In- 
surance Company.    Other  liberal  sums  were  given 
to  him  and  to  the  officers  and  cre*s  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  "  Patriotic  Fund."     This  most  useful 
institution,  which  in  many   respecM   merited   its 
name,  and  which  gave  an  admiral>le  impulse  to 
sailors  in  the  merchant  service,   who,  in  case  of 
Wounds    and    loss    of    limbs,    could   not   look   to 
government  for  rewards  or  pensions,  originated  at 
a  meeting  of  the  subscriban  to  lioyd's  Cofliee- 
house,  held  on  the  20th  uf  July,   1803,  Brook 
Watson,  Esq.  in  the  chair.     The  object  of  the  in- 
stitution was  well,  and  even  eloqueutly,  explained 
in  the  second  and  third  resolutions  : — II.  "  That, 
to  give  more  efiect  and  energy    to  the  measures 
adopted  by  government  for  the  defence  of  eur  liber- 
ties, our   lives,  and  property — to  add  weight  to 
those  personal  exertions  we  are  all  readily  disposed 
to   contribute,  it   behoves   us  to  hold   out  every 
enoonngemeitt  to  our  fellow-nubjects  who  may  be, 
M  any  way,  instnunental  in  repelling  or  annoying 
our  implacable  foe,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  we 
are  ready  to  drain  both  our  purses  snd  our  veins 
in  tlK  great  cause  which  imperiously  calls  on  us  to 
unite  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  with  the 
strongest  efforts  of  zealous  exertion. — III.  That,  to 
animate  the  eflforts  of  our  defenders,  by  sea  and 
knd,  it  is  expedient  to  raise,  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  community  at  large,  a  suitable  fund  for  their 
comfort  snd  relief — for  the  purpose  of  assuaging 
their  wounds,  or  palliattng,  in  some  degree,  the 
Bsote  weighty  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  limbs — of 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
—of  smoothing  the  brow  of  sorrow  for  the  fall  of 
Aair  dearest  relatives,  (he  props  of  unhappy  in- 
^Kgence  or  helplesB  ag»— and  of  gfronting  pecuniary 
vew«i4s,  or  honeunMe  badges  of  distinction,  for 
nceasfol  exertions  of  valottr  or  merit."     The 
hOfge  Aiodb  that  were  presently  raised  were   not 
kft  idle  f«rr  want  of  merit  to  recompense.    The 
ttamen  in  oar  privateers  snd  common  trading 
iMssels   began,   whenever  a   suitable  opportunity 
'tfflfered,  to  vie  with  the  heroes  of  the  national  navy ; 
fmi,  dnriog  the  remainder  of  this  loitg  war,  the 

*  Jamn  Kanl  Hutot;  of  Onat Britain. 


heart  and  hope  of  many  a  brave  man  was  kept  up 
in  the  hour  of  danger  by  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and 
by  the  reflection  that,  if  he  were  maimed  or 
crippled  for  life,  he  would  not  be  left  to  beg  his 
bread,  or  if  he  were  killed,  and  had  a  wife  and 
children,  they  would  not  be  left  in  utter  destitution. 
In  the  autumn,  after  varioiu  attempts  to  destroy 
the  French  flotillas  in  their  own  harbours  had 
failed.  Admiral  Lord  Keith  was  commanded  to 
make  an  experiment  with  the  absurd  and  not  very 
honourable  invention,  the  catamaran  flotilla.  This 
invention,  or  reproduction  (for  the  plan  was  not 
altogether  new),*  had  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 

*  Darinfr  <he  AnMriean  nmlntknury  *tr,  iMm  tha  Amerioiaa 
Wpre  so  Tery  weak  In  ahipping,  owi  BnabDell  had  inrested  a  similar 
llnohtDi>,  mid  had  mnde  .several  unsucn^ssful  atti'mj'te  tocaUmanuiise 
oar  Bi«n  of-war.  Aaer  his  timf  the  idea  had  \men  Man  up  by  Ro- 
bert F.iltnu,  an  American  engineer  and  prt)jeciur,  wh6  pretended  a 
philantliropic  anxiety  to  put  an  end  by  this  means  to  the  horrors  of 
maritime  war,  anil  to  the  tyranny  exercised  over  tiie  ikaa  by  British 
ships,  hut  who  in  reality  was  only  anxious  to  make  doney  by  it,  by 
Gommu»icaiin!{  the  secret  to  the  hiiihest  bidder.  The  merits  which 
Folu.n  lUlerwards  displaved  iu  iipplyiu;'  the  power  of  steam  to  navi- 

^  Mtion  have  Tiotliiu^  ti^  do  with  the  riitestion  uf  hii,  philanthropy,  or 
ttOnonr,  or  disinterestedness;  nor  du  his  scientific  merita  ever  appear 
to  hare  included  any  new  principle,  or  even  one  original  idea:  they 
eonsi9t^d  rnfreU'  in  a  )>utiiiii'..i!»^like  iier^everance.  In  the  first  instAOOe 
Pulton  oiVered  }iis  catamaran  or  t^jrifedo  to  tlie  French  Directory,  thooe 
virtuous,  ]ihilanthrnpic,  and  war-tmtin;,'  statesmen;  iHit  they  reluaed 
it:  he  then  went  A-om  Paris  into  Holland,  aud  olVetvd  it,  **  for  a  oon- 
ssderation,"  to  the  ITuteh  eoTemment;  but  they  would  have  notliinf 
to  say  to  him.  When  Bonaparte  became  Pitst  Consul,  and  was 
trampling  out  with  his  iron  heel  the  little  life  tiiat  was  left  in  the 
French  reiiublic,  Uiis  American  republican  did  not  hesitate  to  olTer 
hii'  submarine  infernsl  machine  to  him.  Bonaparte,  who  afterwanla 
pot  into  manifestoes  snd  Moniteurs  a  vast  deal  of  virtufms  declama- 
tion atpiiast  England  for  employing  so  murderous  and  so  dishonour- 
able a  mean.,  of  war,  caught  at  the  projector's  idea  at  once,  and 
appointed  citixens  Volney,  Monge,  and  Laplace  to  examine  tlie  plan. 
Ilie  report  of  the  philoanphes  was  favourable,  aud  Fulton  was  sent 
to  Brest  under  a  promise  of  destroying  the  English  blockiiding  squa- 
dron. But  Fulton  did  Buthiog,  and  he  was  very  soon  told  that  the 
PreiKh  go^pniiireni  had  n<i  ifirtHer  octaiion  fbr  hit  itfrvMM.  R« 
says,  or  his  woAhy  friend^  feUuwHsiQzeh.  and  inogmpher,  Cadwul' 
lader  Culdeii,  of  New  Tork,  says  for  him,  fTm  his  f.aiure  «  BnM 
*a»  ewiny  to  the  fnrversity  of  the  EngliA  ships  ia  not  coiain;  near 
enough  or  staadinx  still  enough.  "Through  the  whole  season  of 
1801,^'  says  Cailwallader  Coldeu,  ■■  did  Mr.  FuHon  Walch  the  i^ll«<( 
ship*  ulT  Brest  t  bat,  though  same  of  them  doily  appruaebed/  yet  Done 
same  so  near  as  to  be  eapoeed  to  the  effect  of  his  attempts,  (n  one 
ilMauee  he  came  dear  a  BHtisb  t4,  bnt  Ae  ch«ngM  her  pMiUon  jaU 
lu  time  to  siive  herself  fnim  being  Itlowa  llilo  tlie  air."  Tlie  wlcited 
ships  I  as  perverse  were  they  as  the  sparrows  that  will  not  permit  (he 
jlrvenite  eaperlMentaHat  to  put  salt  npoa  their  taUs  I  Btfore  gcAuf  Id 
the  great  republie-ib  Ooshen  of  Frsnce  he  had  resided  (chleSy  in  the 
kouse  of  his  cnuntr>'mau  Bei^aiuln  West,  the  fafStortcal  paioier)  111 
■■gland ;  he  hiid  lived  for  mok  tiiBe  in  Birmingham,  had  lAken  oM 
patents  fur  various  pieces  of  machinery,  had  been  allowed  aecese  to 
our  manufactories  und  arsenals,  and  had  been  trekted  wiili  tr  iMeh, 
•r  ^IbbiMy  with  a  peat  deal  more^  kindttcss  t^iaa  a  native  ^usarfs  «■ 

pnjtU  wotUd  then  have  met  with.  Tlwugh  these  eircumstan^s  had 
not  prevented  his  attempting  to  MR  tn  France  Ike  siicnn  wliieh  snit 
to  destroy  ua,  neon  Andiag  his  servioea  dia|>eased  witli  theie,  lie'  set 
on  foot  negotiations  for  selling  the  same  secret  to  the  English  j^veint- 
ttetH,  in  order  thttf  ihey  iai^\A  blow  up  tlio  Frandfa.  He  hail  hmA 
aeqnaiated  with  that  hair-Uraieed  uoblemmi  Earl  Stanhope,  who  tv^ 
even  a  greater  experimentalist  in  physics  than  in  pulieitil,  idM  ovA 
#lM<n,  aS'  it  hoa  bem  well  said,  myatery  and  paradox  never jLiiled  I* 
throw  a  ^pell.  Stanhope  spoke  with  awful  soWmnity  in  the  Hottae  of 
Lords  about  this  groiid  and  terrific  plmt ;  tfnd  at  Ma  liTtltSliaD  6r  att* 
ettara^mertt  the  Ameriean  Aithimedes  eaese  oVer  oaee  iSOre  to 
London,  and  there  snoeeeded  in  inoculating  some  of  our  statesmen 
vHlh  the'  gmit  belief.  Ori  (he  failure  of  M»  ArM  naieStm  M  intatlMI 
anottssr  oee,  wlrieh  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  submarine  boat 
with  a  self-moving  power;  but  one  exper.ment  hAd  brought  dertlSoft 
mongh  upon  oar  minlairy.  FiHtan  hitaueir  akknrs  Snt  Lord  Ue|- 
viilc  had  aoud«mae<l  the  torpedo  or  c^iUiniaran  without  a  moment'a 
consideration.  Iu  the  Ont  letter  he  AddressM  to  Melville  ke  di^ 
sSrlbed  BtMaparte,  from  whose  serrioe  he  had  so  rceently  been  turMtt 
out,  as  a  tyrant  who  h:ideet  himself  above  all  law,  as  a  wild  beast 
unrestrained  by  any  law,  and  llmt  uujght  to  l>e  hunted  down  as  the 
enemy  of  maaitilRi.'  Trtsix  years  after  the  d^te  of  this  letter  to  the 
English  minister,  Fulton,  who  had  returned  to  Americii,  eonsfiEetfag 
tharhis  services  were  not  sufRciently  reitiunerated  in  hie  owntsoMttty, 
and  that  France  dlTurded  the  prospect  uf  the  tH>st  market,  offered  Ilia 
**  torpedo  system"  improved  to  "  the  tyrant"  and  "  w'ifd  beast;"  and  Iki 
a  letter  addressed  to  Presideut  Madison,  who  made  hiaiselfan  instns- 
nent  to  Fiench  ambition,  lie  earnestly  recommeU'^ed  timt  he,  the  said 
President  of  the  Uuiled  Stated,  should  recomiwend  hSf  improved  ifm- 
chioeto  tbe'Ettiperor  of  Frauee;  who  would  thert  have  "anolile  opportu- 
nity to  display  u-  maffitanimity  o/$uui,  a  got^tss  of  heart,  whith  would 
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dington  admiuistratioti,  who  had  approved  of  it, 
and  had  left  it  to  Pitt  and  Melville  a*  an  official 
legacy.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  under  the  Addington  adminiatration,  ap- 
peals, however,  to  have  set  his  &oe  against  thn 
inglorious  mode  of  Warfare;  feeling,  as  every 
British  officer  ought  to  have  felt,  that,  setting  aaide 
the  intent,  such  devices  were  for  ttie  weilc,  and 
not  for  the  strong.  The  parties  who  ranged  them- 
selves in  oppusition  to  Pitt's  reconstructed  niiiiit- 
try  had  urged  on  him  the  experiment.  The  in- 
vention or  reproduction  coabisted  of  a  coffer  at 
about  twenty-one  feet  long  and  three  and  a  quarter 
broad,  resembling  in  outward  appearance  a  log  of 
maht^ny,  except  that  its  two  extremities  were 
cut  into  a  wedge  shape.  Inside  it  was  lined  with 
lead,  outside  it  had  a  coating  of  canvas  payed  over 
with  hot  pitch.  It  was  stuffed  full  of  gunpowde* 
(about  forty  barrels  being  considered  a  proper 
stuffing),  and  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  powdtot 
there  was  a  piece  of  machinery  or  clock-work,  the 
mainspring  of  which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg^ 
placed  transversely  on  the  lid  of  the  infernal  cuifair 
or  coffin,  would,  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  draw 
or  strike  the  trigger  of  a  lock,  and  explode  the 
whole.  As  the  weight  of  the  gunpowder,  clock- 
vrork,  &c.  would  just  keep  the  lid  or  deck  of  the 


I  lahksaat  aolioiifl,  and  iMiare  to  him  th*.  admitatiom.  oV' 
tlw  cffritiaa^  wocU***  Both  theae  flociuDenlo.  are  priotrd  by  hia  ad.- 
Bixi^.  enUluaUalie  IHoKrapher.  They  nre  ilocisiTp  as  to  the  charae- 
iK,<if  Kotw*  Bultoa,  and'  the  moral  dlacriiaiiiniMn  <■!  Cad>n«Uader 
Coh^n,— ..M.  is  Qmcn.  Ren.,  Vol.  XlX.m  •  Tlie  L^e  uf  Hubert  F<d. 
M.     Bg  kitfiittd  OtdmUlaier  B:  Oolden,  4c.    ^ea>  Fur*,  1817." 

Uil  utid  that  ^Iton.  aometioia  in  tba  yaatt  ISOU  wlien  Ihe-tlati 
•f^called  ormy  of  Bo)(land  wma  colleoted  on  the  I'  natAi  coast,  aud 
likni  the  oraton  of  the  tribiin«le  were  wishinff  "  only  fbr  a  fair-winii 
aB4  ihk«y.aiib  hours,"  praaented  tilmaplf  to  Bona^^arte ;  told  him  that 
he  coala  waft  his  anny  over  the  Chanoel  in  the  teeth  of  any  wind, 
sa4  in  spate  ot-  tide  and  storm;  and,  in  dMit,  laid  btfMe  him,  tb* 
ilUe  a|t.<qiil.mMtatT  of  Stxah  Nati«atiom  ;  and  it  is  added  tliat 
Faltop'a  plap  mlh.  details  was  submitted  by  the  Pint  Cousni  to  n 
OBouniaaioo.or  hitiwetmst.who  reported  upon  it  that  it. was  itiumny 
and  lH|inieKi<a&i^,  and'thnc  h^  their  fully  aud  cnoceit  deprived  Bona- 
mne  of  a  certain  means  of*  mvadiag  and'  rouqiterinf^-  this  omntryt 
jliiiitbp  ^prK.  if  opeorto.-many  doubts,  aud  theooocluiou  drawn  fhnn 
it,tbough  meant  to  be  striking,  is  absuid.  Five  or  six  \rurs  after 
this  pcnod* Pulton's  pciseveianoe  led  to  the  ooastructioa.of  aisteamr 
t)Bat  at  Naia  V^rk.  in.  whicli  the  oontriTaocea .  of.  a.aoom  of  precnliag 
expmnieataiiats  were  resorted  to.  and  in  which  there  was  little  or 
Bochiaa  of  hia-owa.  inrentioo ;  but  itdoes.  not  appear  thitft  Im  Ilad> 
4Vio«|4/,  taXea  up  the.wMect-  in  IBOl,  which  wsa,the  year  he  was 
Ottidojea  watching  the  mtish  ships  ofT  Brest ;  and  in  1 903,  whetr- 
bib  ta  iMiiiiiiHiiiiiii  with  Mr*  Linngftone,  made some-eoLiierimi'nts.on. 
^  SeUie.  tltp  result  was  very  incomplete  und  uusatisfuctury.  It  was. 
JgiMJse  not  Tory  likely  that  Poltoa  had  doae  in  IMl  what  lie  cpaldi 
ifft  do.iPil69S.  I^r  tlie  story,  to -hava any  poiot.attadl,  Knlton  ougltt. 
to  hare  been  the  aei>;inal  inventor  of  the  means  of  applying  steam  to 
nsW^Jon.  or*  ir  not  the  ioTeotor,  at  least'  the  solft  daposilery  of  ther 
^oet.  Bat  all  tlmtiha  knew. he  had  learned  in  Oreat  Britain,, whvra 
hia  had  seen  the  experiment*  which  Symington  had  commeuced  on 
liia.FMth.  aial:CI)rda  Canal.  But  loni  before  SvmlngioB's  iime  en 
l|iriT|rtif  had  Iwen  made,  uot  only,  in  England,  but  even  in  Franca, 
la  irn  tliala  were  made  on  a  Urge  Male  ai  Baume-les.Dauiee  by  tb» 
■■■SbIi  da  jlpiUIrai,  who  subw^ueutlr,  in  17S1,  tried  a.aicaa,baat. 
ai  c,jqsidf7able  dimensions  upon  tha  river  Soone  at  Lyons.    This 


sel Imd-a  single  paddle-wheel  oa  eaeh  title,  and '  tiie  machinery  ap* 
Mwatohave  baMiiConsuucted.with  much  skill,  although  it  was  defl. 
oeati  in  strength.  The  storms  of  the  Revolutiou  intei  runted  the 
Man|ais*»  lapariments,  snd  diave  htm  fnat  his. country.  W)Ma.tbsk 
***r|»r  iTturued  la  France,  about  1  n&  tie  found  tliat  M,  des  Blancs, 
a  vatelinMlUT  of  Trevoux,  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  steam.veewl; 
wliaeltapneara4ollavebeaB  ndthiog  but.  a  conr.  of  the  boat,  and  mar 
ehii^cy  whkh  Jwi  hadthimwU-triedt  years  before  on  the  Saoiie.  Tha 
valdimaker,  who  eundnned'making  aspenmeots  fer  some  yeacs^  waa 
th  naup  likely,  than  Pulton  to  have  pteeented.  aod  at  an  earlier 
f  tlwa.lspv,  to  the  French  government  the  steamTavigaiion  plan, 
with  the  adTantages  te  b»dcrivedTrom-it' wheathe<pian  skuuld.tie 
wrlcaielL  Biit4n  faet  the  pU^kwas  ogiperfectedjind  available  until 
1606,  and  in  1801  there  were  scores  of  SngUiih  engiaeen,  and  many 
Aaerioaa-and -French  «ugiu«av%  who  knew  as  moen  as  Fultu*  eoula 
knskst;  -"r*  rry  tnoifit^'n  jy^pM^v^wiHiit  in  France  would  have  been 
l^iOTtt  in  EOglaad  in  spit*  of  'the  war,  and  for  every  tan  steam-shipn 
Iha  ftitiJi  auinaiimmiiiiiJilihuci  bsyaaUejtu lainontaibuudradL . 


coffer  even  with  the  water's  edge,  it  was  calculated 
that  the  combustion  would  take  place  under  water, 
and  that  the  catamaran,  by  being  towed  ur  driven 
(it  had  no  mast  or  sail,  and  the  weight  of  a  single 
powder-monkey  would  have  sunk  it  too  low  in  the 
water)  right  under  an  enemy's  ship,  would  cleave 
to  it  Uke  a  torpedo  or  a  barnacle,  until  it  blew  into 
the  air  with  every  soul  on  board.  In  order  that 
tlw  entlvaoe  Bugu  be  the  surer  and  the  closer,  at 
one  ot  t}ie  wed§r  cods  there  'was  a  line  with  a  sort 
of  grkppliiig-traa  at  ita  extremity,  kept  afloat  by 
pieces  i^  cwk,  aai  intended  to  hook  Mwlf  to  the 
cable  of  the  ship  to  be  destroyed,  and  swing  the 
co&r  close  alongside.t  It  ws>  ia  'win  that  the 
offieaia  SMMred  at  anal  the  sHlora  dwnaed  at  these 
ugly  eoffina:  patxiots  tmi  philaaopfaers  in  both 
houses  of  paniaaMBt  kaid  mysteriously  reoom'- 
Barrried  the  grast  experinent,  snd  the  orders  of 
HfWiLiisMwl  bt  their  use  woe  paremptory.  The 
lyps— wcerf  dIaMfe  ISftKeaeh  gunbiMtts,  pramet, 
and  floating-batteries,  moored  in  a  double  line  out- 
side the  pier  of  Boulogne,  offered  the  best  of  op- 
portunitiea  for  tiiyiog  the  effect  of  these  boasted 
machiBe&  And  accordingly  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  October  Admiral  Lord  Keith  made  his 
preparations,  anchoring  near  shore  with  three  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  several  frigates,  to  cover  or 
co-operate  m  the  operalion»  ol  the  bembeeUpaa 
fir«-8hipg„  ancL  tht  eatamarans),  wiuth  lastwiai»<  «v 
doi  the  opiu  mtuptiim.  On  the  fisUowiiag  daf  fowl 
large  fire-ships  were  towed  right  aoaea^  tha  Fceanb 
gunboats';  they  exploded  'wiiUi  an  an  fill.  WNsflt  aud 
created  a  great  alarm  not  only  in  the  FseiMlt- 
flotilla^  but  also  in^  ti>e  shove-  batterias,.  aod.  amongi; 
vast  bodies  of  totiopa  that  were  stationedi  along,  the, 
coast'  with  niunerous  fleld-piauaa ;  but  the  Vmidk 
ware-qfiit  for  the  mtmentary  feBI^  the  four  fi«a» 
ships'  only-  wounding-  some  half-duBen.  of  men,,  audi 
blowing,  up.  nothing;  but  themaeLM».  Bbt  that 
catwnacans,,oi!  whiohi  four  or  five  were.  expludadM 
would  have  done  still  lesa  than,  thee  fim^^hipa,,  if.  ia 
had'  nob  been-  for  aa  unexpeoted  accident.  Aot 
S2nglish'  boat,,  having  just  done  towing  a^catamaranu 
wasi  abandoned  by-  hen  craw.,,  but  left,  with  ik  saili 
up.  A>  heavily-armed  launch,  made  a  rush  at  tfaei 
abandoned^  boat,  and  twentyrsaven.  French  soldiesk 
and  aailom-preaenUy  leaped  iuto>  it.  But  soanalx* 
had  these  soldiers. and' sailoEB- cleared  affiwith-thain- 
prisei.ere  theJc  heavilyrarmnd.  launoh  ran.foBl.ull 
the  oatamaimit.and.  wa»  instantly,  blown  into,  tha, 
'  airi,  with  the  loss- of  her  remaining.  crenv,«ousiaiiDg 
of>heCeomnuuideriand.thirteen  soldiem-uid  aailura*. 
Ifii  the  whole  affur,,  whioh  lasted-  from-  nine  o'olueic 
in-  the.'  evaningr.  ot  the  2nd'  of.  Qctabet.  till,  fbun 
ololoek  in  the  momingt.the  Brendt.bad-  only  foiuK 
teen,  killed,  and.  seven,  woiuuled,  and.  the  l^glisk 
had  not  a  single  man.  hurt— so  that,,  butfor  tb» 
gunpowder  consumed,, the  i^surdity.  of.  the  eoBps*- 
riment  might  hove,  ended,  in.  a  hearty,  laugh  oa-ous 
side.  And,,  aa-  it  was,  loud  'waa.  the  laugh.  aaA 
onduring.waa. the  derision  elicited  by  thia-catamaraa 
expedition!     The.  Admiralty;  whioh  had . onitired 
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the  experiment  got  the  name  of  the  "  Catamaran 
Admiralty  ;"  although,  in  atrict  fairneaa,  the  de- 
•ig^ation  ought  rather  to  have  been  applied  to 
their  predecessors. 

In  declaring  war  against  France,  the  British  go- 
vernment had  included  Holland,  but  had  not  in- 
cluded Spain,  which  country,  although  not  actually 
occupied  by  French  arms,  was  almost  as  much 
tinder  French  influence  and  dictation  as  was  the  so- 
styled  Batavian  Republic.  Intelligence  having  been 
received  in  London  that  an  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Ferrol,  that  a  considerable 
Spanish  force  was  already  collected  there,  and  that 
French  troops  were  expected  to  join  them,  the  Ad- 
miralty immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  to  cruise 
off  Cadiz,  to  intercept  and  capture  four  Spanish 
frigates  known  to  be  bound  to  that  port  from  Monte 
Video,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  specie  on 
board.  The  commodore  of  this  squadron  was 
Captain  Graham  Moore,  the  amiable  and  gallant 
brother  of  General  Sir  John  Moore ;  he  carried  his 
flag  in  the  *  Indefatigable,'  44-gun  frigate,  and  was 
accompanied  only  by  three  other  lighter  frigates. 
On  the  5th  of  October  the  four  British  frigates  dis- 
covered near  Cape  Santa  Maria  the  four  expected 
Spanish  frigates,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Don  Josti  Bustamente,  and  which  were  carrying 
all  sail  to  get  into  Cadiz  Bay,  now  so  near  at  hand. 
After  ineffectually  hailing  the  Spaniards  to  shorten 
sail.  Captain  Moore  fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-foot 
of  the  foremost  frigate,  which  carried  the  rear-ad- 
miral's flag,  and  which  then  took  in  sail.  A  lieu- 
tenant was  forthwith  dispatched  by  Moore  to  in- 
form the  Spanish  commander  that  his  orders  were 
to  detain  the  squadron,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
execute  those  orders  without  bloodshed.    The  boat 


with  the  lieutenant  not  returning  so  soon  as  waa 
expected,  Moore  made  a  signal  for  her,  and  fired 
another  shot  a-head  of  Bustamente's  frigate.  The 
lieutenant  having  at  length  returned  with  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  Moore  fired  a  third  shot  a-head 
of  the  '  Medea,'  and  bore  down  close  upon  her 
weather-bow,  being  followed  by  his  other  frigate. 
As  they  drew  near,  the  '  Mercedes'  fired  into  the 
'  Amphion ;'  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  the 
'  Medea'  opened  her  fire  upon  the  '  Indefatigable.' 
Moore  then  made  the  signu  for  dose  battle ;  and 
it  commenced  on  the  English  side  with  uncommon 
animation.  In  nine  minutes  the  '  Mercedes'  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  close  alongside  her 
antagonist  the '  Amphion.'  In  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  '  La  Fama'  struck  her  colours ;  but,  «s 
soon  as  her  antagonist,  the  '  Medusa,'  ceaaed  her 
fire,  she  re-hoisted  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
off.  The  '  Medusa '  followed  her,  firing  heavily  as 
she  went,  and  they  both  fell  away  to  leeward.  The 
'  Amphion,'  which  had  sent  her  opponent  into  the 
air,  and  the  money  she  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  now  ranged  up  on  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the'  Medea;'  and  upon  this  Don  Jos^ 
who  had  already  sustained  for  seventeen  minutes 
the  terrible  broadsides  of  the  *  Indefatigable,' 
hauled  down  his  colours  and  surrendered.  Five 
minutes  after  this  the  '  Clara'  struck  to  the  '  Lively  ;* 
and  then  the  '  Lively,'  being  an  admirable  sailer, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of '  La  Fama.'  After  a  smart 
but  short  run,  finding  that  the  bow  guns  of  the 
'  Lively'  were  reaching  her,  and  that  the  '  Medusa' 
was  closing  upon  her,  '  La  Fama'  also  struck. 
Out  of  the  Spanish  ship  that  blew  up,  only  the 
second  captain  and  about  forty  men  were  saved : 
the  '  Medea'  had  two  men  killed  and  ten  wounded; 
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the  *  Clara,'  seyen  killed  and  twenty  wounded ; 
'  La  Fama,'  eleven  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The 
ln«8  on  the  side  of  the  English  did  not  exceed,  al- 
together, two  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  bat  a 
very  trifling  damage  was  susuined  in  bulb,  masts, 
or  rigging.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured 
netted  very  little  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  and 
this  was  considered  as  so  much  kept  from  the  ex- 
chequer of  Bonaparte.  A  deep  domestic  tragedy 
ast  an  additional  cloud  over  tlus  very  questionable 
proceeding.  Captain  Alvear  had  embarked  in  the 
•  Mercedes,'  carrying  with  him  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  and  five  grown-up  sons,  and  a  fortune 
estimated  at  about  30,000/.  sterling,  the  gradual 
nvings  of  thirty  years'  toil  in  South  America. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  battle  beg^,  Alvear 
and  his  eldest  son  went  on  board  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral's frigate ;  and  from  its  deck  they  witnessed 
the  awful  explosion  of  the  '  Mercedes,'  with  the 
destruction  not  only  of  their  fortune,  but  of  all  who 
were  dearest  to  them.  The  British  government 
restored  to  Captain  Alvear,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  three  cargoes,  the  30,000/.  which  he  had  lost, 
but  they  could  not  bid  the  ocean  restore  its  dead. 
Those  who  concurred  in  the  expediency  doubted 
the  right  of  detaining  these  ^ips ;  and  even  those 
who  defended  the  legality  of  the  act  could  not  help 
casting  severe  censure  on  the  English  admiralty  for 
not  having  sent — instead  of  a  force  very  little  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  Spaniards — such  a  for- 
midaUe  force  as  would  have  allowed  Bustamente 
to  submit  at  once,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
without  an  impeachment  of  his  honour.  The  whole 
transaction  could  not  but  produce  a  moral  effect 
very  un&vourable  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  It  created  a  great  stir  at  Madrid,  where 
a  party  deddedly  hostile  to  Bonaparte  had  previ- 
ously been  Carming  and  gathering  some  strength. 
On  the  27th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  to 
make  reprisals  on  English  property ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  December  the  King  of  Spam  put  forth  his  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Thus  a 
new  excitement  was  produced  which  tended  to  make 
the  Spaniards  rather  indifferent  to  the  state  crimes, 
and  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  the  First 
Consid  and  Emperor  of  the  French  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  pr^ent  year. 

In  spite  of  the  revelations,  representations,  and 
arguments  of  Fouch^  Bonaparte  continued  to  en- 
tertain a  much  greater  hatred  and  dread  of  ^e 
Jaoobins  and  Republicans  than  of  the  Bourbon 
RoyalUts.  Fouch^  told  him  that  the  air  was  fiill 
of  dag^ra,  yet  he  persisted  in  believing  that  it  was 
only  tSe  rabid  Jacobin  fiurtion  that  would  use  these 
daggers  against  him.  He  knew  he  had  converted 
nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  by 
arguments  addressed  to  their  own  interest  and  ag- 
grandisement; he  saw  daily  the  men  who  had 
made  Republican  constitutions  and  declarations  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  manifestoes  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  forms  of  oaths  against  all  monarchic 
government,  taking  his  pay,  cringing  at  his  feet,  and 
writing  his  praise  ;  but  he  felt  tihat  then  were  still 
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some  fanatics  whom  he  could  lieither  buy  nor  reach  ; 
and  now  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  slavery 
in  which  he  held  the  press,  a  republican  article 
would  appear,  and  produce,  in  some  of  the  comers 
and  by-places  of  France,  an  impression  and  a 
sympathy  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  was  not  altogether  extinct  Hence 
the  journals  were  placed  under  still  greater  restric- 
tions; and  hence,  in  September,  1803,  a  Senatus 
Consultum  hsd  been  issued,  which,  "  in  order," 
as  it  stated,  "  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  p^es^" 
forbade  any  bookseller  to  publish  any  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  work  whatever,  until  he  had  previously 
submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  censors  or  commission 
of  revision.  The  nocturnal  arrests,  and  the  mys- 
terious deportations  to  lonely  fortresses  on  the  re- 
mote sea-coasts,  or  among  the  Jura  mountains,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  had  continued  to  increase 
bU  tlmugh  tke  year  1803 ;  but  the  Consular  Reign 
of  Terror,  as  it  is  called,  was  principally  confined  to 
the  period  which  intervened  between  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year  and  the  month  of  April,  1804. 
The  prisons  of  Paris,  and  particularly  the  Temple, 
were  crastmed  with  state  or  political  prisoners ; 
and  the  practice  which  had  been  so  prevalent 
under  the  Jacobin  Reign  of  Terror,  namely,  that 
of  employing  numtons,  or  spies,  committed  as  pri- 
soners, in  order  to  worm  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reid  captives,  was  revived,  and  re- 
invigorated  to  a  most  monstrous  extent  From 
time  to  time  a  victim  was  dragged  from  his  prison 
before  a  military  commission  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
whose  sittings,  like  those  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal of  1793,  were  permanent;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing m(»iiing  a  short  paragraph  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur'  told  the  people  of  Paris  that  such  or  such  an 
enemy  to  the  country  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
fusiladed  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle.  Before  the 
military  commission,  at  the  moment  when  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  them,  and  at  the 
more  trying  moment  when  that  sent«ice  was  to  be 
executed,  when  the  gendarmes  stood  with  their 
muskets  loaded,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word  to 
fire,  these  victims  were  urged  to  confess  whatever 
they  might  know  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Consular  government,  were  beset  by  the  cun- 
ning devilish  agents  of  the  secret  police,  who  bore 
no  sign  nor  appearance  of  their  calling,  and  who 
tempted  the  wretched  men  with  promises  of 
pardon,  with  hopes  of  honour  and  reward,  if  they 
would  but  give  evidence  against  their  leaders  or 
associates.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  helpless 
victims  knew  of  no  plot,  and  had  neither  leaders 
nor  accomplices ;  but  it  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  love  of  life  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  some  would  fabricate  a  plot,  and  denounce 
other  men  at  hazard,  or  as  the  secret  police  might 
indirectly  suggest,  in  order  to  escape  the  gendarmes' 
bullets:  and  this  notoriously  happened.  The 
system,  in  short,  had  the  same  effect  as  the  use 
of  torture  in  judieitd  proceedings  in  the  old  times. 
But  even  this  last  accursed  means  of  extorting  con- 
fession and  evidence  was  resorted  to  secretly,  and 
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on  not  a  few  occasions — or  confidence  must  he 
denied  to  the  most  weighty  testimony,  and  to  the 
.  univenal  conviction  of  the  time.    The  only  man 
in  France  that  Bonaparte  feared  singly  was  Moreau, 
whose  military  reputation  was  second  only  to  his 
own,  who  was  warmly  beloved  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  who  had  frankly  shown 
a  decided  aversion  to  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment which  the  First  Consul  was  so  rapidly  build- 
ing up.     With  Moreau  once  in  his  clutches,  or 
with  materials  and  charges  wherewith  to  discredit 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  and  the  people,  he 
calculated  that  the  throne  he  was  erecting  would  be 
firm  and  safe.     His  secret  police  well  knew  these 
not  secret  thoughts,  and  they  acted  conformably. 
For  a  long  time  nothing  could  be  vamped  up  or 
discovered  about  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden  except 
that  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  bitterly  of  his  government;  that  he  enter- 
tained at  his  elegant  country-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris   many  old  republican  officers 
who  had  not  adapted  their  political  sentiments  to 
present  circumstances ;  and  that,  when  wine  and 
good  cheer  had  wanned  the  host  and  his  guests, 
hints  had  been  dropped  at  these  banquets  that  the 
Corsican  would  not  be  allowed  to  put  a  royal  or 
an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  without  having 
to  fight  a  harder  battle  than  that  of  Marengo.* 
But  at  last  the  police  presented  something  more 
decisive.     Five  men  from  Britany,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Temple  as  Chouans,  were  brought 
before  the  military  commission.    Two  of  them 
were  acquitted,  and  three  were  condemned  to  he 
fusiladed.    Picot  and   Lebourgeois  went  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  died  like  sturdy,  taciturn 
Breton  peasants;  but  Querelle,  the  third  of  the 
condemned,  and  who   is  shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  been  all  along  nothing  but  an  agent  and 
tjwuton  of  the  police,  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
M.  K^al,  councillor  of  state  and  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  secret  police ;  and,  after  the  close  conference, 
which  of  course  led  to  Querelle's  enlargement,  R^al 
reported  to  the  First  Consul  that  Georges -Cadoudal, 
the  Chouan  chief,  and  General  Pich^^,  who  had 
escaped  from  Guiana  to  England,  where  he  had 
devoted   himself  to  the    Bourbon  princes,    had 
secretly  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  had 
conferred  with  Moreau,  and  were  both  at  this  very 
moment  concealed  in  Paris.     Forthwith  General 
Savary  was  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Britany,  to 
try  and  draw  the  Bourbon  princes  from  England 
into  a  snare ;  and  Rtial  and  the  police  were  put 
upon  the  alert  in  the  capital,  with  instructions  not 
to  seize  or  interrupt  Georges-Cadoudal  and  Piche- 
gru  until  they  could  fully  commit  Moreau  by  proofs 
of  his  connexion  with  Uiem  and  witli  other  Bour- 
bon royalists — ^proofs  which  would  for  ever  ruin 
Moreau  with  the  republican  party,  and  so  degrade 
him  as  to  render  him  innocuous  and  helpless,  ano- 
ther victim  for  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  if  that  finale 

*  PouOi^.  who  wu  at  thb  moment  out  of  the  miniiiry,  caused 
Moreau  to  be  vititM  by  men  of  his  own  old  republican  iiarty ;  and 
thfee  men  vere  induced,  perhapa  unconBrioiuly,  by  Fouche's  art,  to 
inflnence  and  irritate  Uie  geaeral's  mind. — Botcrrienne, 


diould  be  found  advisable.    The  Chouan  chief  and 
the  conqueror  of  Holland  were  indeed  in  Paris; 
but  it  was  Fouchti  who  had  brought  them,  and 
who  had  laid  the  whole  plot  for  reconciling  two 
men  so  opposite  in  character  and  in  political  senti- 
ment as  Pichegru  and  Moreau.    All  this  the  ex- 
priest  and  ex-Jacobin  had  done  by  a  side-wind, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Bonaparte  or  any  of 
his  government.     And  Fouch^  had  his  private  or 
personal  reasons  for  this  line  of  conduct     Shriuk- 
wg  from  the  odour  of  his  bad  name,  irritated  at  the 
notion  that  men  believed  he  could  not  do  without 
him,  and  moved  by  the  representations  of  those 
who  conceived  the  Consular  court  and  cabinet  to 
be  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  the  foul  blood- 
stained Conventionist,  who  had  rivalled  the  cruel- 
ties of  Carrier  and  Lebon,  and  who  held  that 
Fouch^  invented  far  more  plots  than  he  discovered, 
the  First  Consul  had  made  him  a  senator,  but  had 
deprived  him  of  his  oflSce  of  minister  of  police. 
This  office  FouchtS  wanted  to  regain ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  way  back  to  it  could  be  best  opened  by 
proving  that  the  present  managers  of  the  police 
knew  not  how  to  do  their  work,  and  were  so  dull 
and  blind  as  to  allow  a  formidable  conspiracy  to 
be  carried   on  under  their  very  noses   in  Paris, 
without  their   knowing  anything  about  it.     The 
first  proper  instrument  he  found  in  Lajolais,  an 
intrigant  of  the  first  water,  who  had  been  a  gene- 
ral in  the  republican  armies,  who  had  aided  Pi- 
chegru in  1794  in  his  intrigues  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  suspicions  and  of  his  close  intimacy  with 
that  general,  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  had 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  guillotine,  and  was  now  living  un- 
employed and  almost  penniless  in  Paris.     He  still 
passed  among  the  Bourbonists,  whether  at  home 
or  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  an  honest  partisan  ; 
but  Fouchij  knew  him  better,  and  gave  him  what 
he  most  wanted,  money,  and  sent  him  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  his  old  commander-in-chief,  to 
recommend  a  reconciliation  with  Moreau,  and  to 
tempt  him  to  France  by  representing  that  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  Corsican  must  fall  if  the  con- 
queror of  Holland  would  but  come  over  and  unite 
heart  and  hand  with  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden. 
War  never  interrupted  the  going  and  coming  of 
smugglers  and  other  daring  adventurers;  myste- 
rious fast-sailing  boats   were   incessantly  gliding 
across  the  Channel ;  there  was  therefore  no    im- 
practicability in  Lajolais  getting  to  the  English 
shore,  and  when  there  his  name,  connexions,  and 
supposed  devoted-Bourbonist  character,  would  faci- 
litate his  progress  to  the  capital.    He  reached  Lon- 
don, prevail^  on  Pichegru  and  his  friends  to  return 
privately  into  France,  and  then  set  off  to  announce 
their  coming,   and   arrange   everything  for   their 
reception   and  destruction.     Querelle,  who  made 
the  disclosures  to  R»5al,  may  possibly  have  been  only 
a  faint-hearted  Chouan  conspirator,  but  the  greater 
probability  is  that  he  was  retaiaed  by  FouchtS.  'The 
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ex-father  of  the  Oratory  had  such  a  persuasive  rhe- 
toric ;  his  multiplied  villanies  had  given  him  a  great 
commaad  of  money ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  trade 
upon  his  capital  in  order  to  increase  it  and  re- 
establish his  power.     **  Fouch<$,"  says  Bourrienne, 
"  when  out  of  office  spent  a  great  deal  more  money 
among  the  emissaries  of  the  police  than  the  minister 
of  police  who  was  in  office."    Besides,  it  is  not  for 
every  man  to  attain  perfection  in  such  a  science. 
Fouche  had  a  natural  genius  for  it,  and  his  long 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  scouudrelism 
of  France  was  more  perfect  than  any  other  func- 
tionary could  hope  to  possess  without  years  of  prac- 
tice.    In  an  affair  of  such  complex  rillany,  wherein 
half  of  the  conspirators  were  only  sham  conspira- 
tors, agents  of  the  police,  or  desperate  intriguers 
who  took  money  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  emigrant  nobles  as 
royalists,  and  from  Fouch<$  as  anything  that  he 
might  choose  to  call  them ;  where  the  parties  se- 
riously engaged  in  the  plot,  or  attempt  at  counter- 
revolution,  entertained   such   opposite  views  and 
such  conflicting  principles  (the  Bourbonists  want- 
ing to  make  mere  tools  for  the  occasion  of  Moreau 
and  the  Republicans,  and  the  Republicans  wanting 
to  make  tools  of  Greorges-Cadoudal  and  the  Bour- 
bouists)  ;  and  above  all,  in  a  state  of  government  and 
society  where  every  mystification  was  practised, 
where  evidence  was  twisted  by  power,  and  where 
facts  were  invented  or  suppressed,  and  all  judicial 
proceedings  were  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  First  Consul,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a 
degree  of  obscurity  or  uncertainty  rests  on  the  real 
nature  of  the  business.     It  appears,  however,  that 
Moreau  saw  Pichegru,  whose  treasons  to  the  Re- 
public he  had  himself  denounced,  more  than  once, 
and  that  one  time  at  least  he  saw  the  Chouan  chief 
Georges-Cadoudal.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Moreau   ever  connived  at  Pichegru's  plans,  and 
whether,  on  discovering  the  decided  Royalist  ten- 
dency of  them,  and  that  Pichegru  and  the  friends 
he  had   brought  over  with  him  were  neither  to  be 
tamed  from  their  purpose,  nor  were  possessed  of 
means  and  faculties  to  work  out  any  purpose,  or 
give  weight  to  any  cause  whatever,  he  did  not  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  them.     "  Moreau,"  says 
Bourrienne, "  never  for  a  moment  desired  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.     I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  M.  Carbonnet,  his  most  intimate  friend,  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  private  sentiments.     It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  that  he  could  entertain  the 
same  views  as  Georges-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs, 
Rividre,  and  others ;  and  even  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  committing  any  overt  acts."    There  is  no 
better  testimony  than  Bourriennc's ;  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  rather  generally  received  im- 
preasion  that  the  Chouan  chief  at  least  contem- 
plated the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul.  Other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
high  heroic  character  of  Georges-Cadoudal ;  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  closest  con- 
fidence of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  de  Bern, 
and  the  other  emigrant  princes  residing  in  England, 


who  had  their  faults,  their  follies,  and  their  vices, 
but  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  capable  of 
employing  an  assassin ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  associates,  the  Polignacs  and  de  Riviere, 
who  had  come  over  from  London  with  him,  who 
were  hiding  with  him,  and  daily  consulting  with 
him  in  Paris,  and  without  whom  he  took  no  step, 
and  could  hope  for  no  success.  "  All  these  per- 
sons," says  Bourrienne  (that  is  to  say,  Geoi^et- 
Cadoadal,  the  Polignacs,  de  Riviere,  and  the  other 
Royalists  who  had  come  ftx>m  England),  "  had 
come  to  the  Continent  solely  to  investigate  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  in  order  to  inform  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  certainty,  how  for 
they  might  depend  on  the  foolish  hopes  constantly 
held  out  to  them  by  paltry  agents,  who  were  always 
ready  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  These  agents  did  indeed  conspire,  but  it 
was  against  the  treasury  of  London,  to  which  they 
looked  for  pay."  If  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
Royalists,  who  had  put  their  hves  in  this  peril, 
found  that  the  disaffection  at  Paris  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  was  as  great  as  had  been  reported, 
then  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  the  Duke  de  Berri,  was 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Britany,  and  raise  the  old 
white  flag,  which  there  at  least,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring VendtSe,  was  sure  to  attract  numbers  to  it. 
If  this  version  of  the  story  is  liable  to  doubt,  it  is 
certainly  less  so  than  the  version  given  by  the 
'  Monitetir,*  and  by  the  Bonapartist  historians  or 
memoir  writers.  The  affair  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine had,  however,  been  traced  pretty  clearly  to 
some  royalists  of  the  lowest  grade ;  and  possibly 
some  of  the  Bretons,  who  had  followed  their  great 
chief  Georges  to  Paris,  may  have  contemplated 
vaguely,  or  even  determinately,  some  covp-de-main 
on  the  First  Consul  without  the  privacy  of  their 
leader,  or  of  any  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or 
officers  who  were  acting  with  him.  These  wild 
Bretons  bore  in  very  many  respects  a  close  re- 
semblance to  our  wild  Highlanders  of  a  century 
ago:  there  were  Callum  Begs  among  them. 
Gorges- Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  their  com- 
panions had  been  for  months  in  Paris  before 
Querelle  made  his  revelations  to  R^al,  who  was  a 
prott^^  and  creature  of  Fouch^ ; — they  had  been 
for  months  in  the  city  where  Bonaparte  was  re- 
siding, and  had  done  nothing,  whereas,  if  their  plan 
had  been  that  desperate  assassination  which  some 
conceive  it  to  have  been — a  plan  by  which  a  few 
devoted  men  were  to  throw  away  their  lives  in 
taking  that  of  the  First  Consul — they  might  have 
executed  it  on  the  first  week  or  day  of  their  arrival. 
At  last,  when  Bonaparte  had  taken  Fouche  back 
to  his  favour,  and  had  found  that  as  much  had  been 
made  of  the  conspiracy  as  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  involving  Moreau  more 
deeply  in  it,  the  '  Moniteur'  struck  the  key-note, 
by  announcing  that  England  was  again  having  re- 
course to  assassination,  to  infernal  machines,  and 
to  all  those  means  most  calculated  to  excite  horror 
and  indignation  in  the  French  people ;  and  that  a 
miserable  wretch  named  Querelle  had  made  reve- 
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laticMos  of  each  a  natnre  as  clearly  pointed  out  the 
authors  and   accomplices  in  this  new  conspiracy 
against  the  person  and  the  power  of  the  First  Con- 
sat.     And  simultaneously  with  the  striking  of  this 
note  the  barriers  of  Paris  were  closed  as  in  the  first 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  guard  at  the  Tuileries  was 
doubled,  and  all  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  the 
numerous  and  terrible  gendarmerie.    This  being 
done,  proclamations  were  made,  and  printed  papers 
placarded,  in  which  the  principal  conspirators  were 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  which  particular  care 
was  taken  to  link  the  name  of  Moreau  with  those 
of  Greorges-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  the  other 
well-known  royalists.     The  most   determined  of 
the  republican  soldiery,  the  men  most  devoted  to 
Moreau,  had  fallen  before  this  time  under  the  fire 
and  sword  of  the  negroes,  or  under  the  yellow  fever 
of  St.  Domingo ;  but  still  many  old  companions  in 
arms,  men  and  officers  who  had  made  the  German 
campaigns  with  him,  and  with  him  had  threaded 
the  Black  Forest  on  the  famed  retreat,  or  had  fought 
at  Hohenlinden,  were  alive  and  in  Paris  ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  fermentation  of  their  spirits 
might  lead  to  some  desperate  deed,  or  even  to  an 
extensive  muduy  among  the  troops.    Bonaparte 
therefore  dictated,  and  Murat,  now  his  brother-in- 
law  and  military  governor  of  Paris,  signed  an  order 
of  the  day,  to  depopularise  Moreau  by  explaining 
more  in  detail  his  connexion  with  nobles,  royalists, 
Chouans,  and  brigands.  The  superior  degree  of  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  rival  general  was 
shown  in  the  circumstance  that  Moreau  was  the  first 
to  be  arrested.    This  occurred  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  rest  were  all  seized  shortly  after,  and 
almost  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  almost  si- 
multaneous arrest  of  the  conspirators  proved  clearly 
that  the  police  knew  perfectly  well  where  they  could 
lay  their  bands  on  them.     Pichegru  and  Georges- 
Cadoudal  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  bat  all  dte 
others  submitted  to  the  police  agents  and  gen- 
darmes without  any  struggle.     Pichegru,  taken  by 
surprise  as  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  could  not  reach  his  sabre  and  pistol  in 
time ;  but  he  wrestled  with  six  men,  and  they  did 
not  succeed  in  binding  him  with  chains  and  fetters 
until  several  of  them  had  been  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  trampled  upon  by  the  athletic  genend. 
Georges  was  stopped  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  driving 
in  a  cabriolet :  he  blew  out  the  brains  of  one  of  the 
police  agents,  wounded  another,  and  had  nearly 
escaped  on  foot,  when  two  butchers  and  a  lock- 
smitn'a  apprentice  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
ching  to  him  till  some  gendarmes  came  up.   In  all 
about  forty  so-called   conspirators    were   seized; 
but  the  nets  of  the  police  had  caught  a  much 
greater  number  than  this ;  for  during  several  days, 
nearly  every  man  that  had  a  truculent  countenance, 
or  anything  else  about  him  that  excited  suspicion, 
was  whisked  away  to  prison  just  as  the  fuspects 
had  been  in  Robespierre's  days.     Most,  even  of 
Georges-Cadoudal's   associntes,  were  men  of  ob- 
scure name  and  condition;   but  there  were  also 
a  few  young  men  of  noble  birth,  the  chief  of  these 


being  the  two  brothers  Armand  and  Jules  Polignac, 
the  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  the  devoted 
friend  of  Marie-Antoinette,  and  aides-de-camp  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Marquis  Charles  de  la 
Rivi&re,  who  had  served  in  the  Qardes-Fran^aises 
before  the  revolution,  and  who  was  now  also  in  the 
service  of  the  Count  d'Artois.     When  Pichegru 
was  required  to  sign  his  private  examination,  he 
refused,  saying  it  waa  altogether  unnecessary,  aiid 
that,  knowing,  as  he  did,  all  the  secret  machinery 
of  the  police,  he  suspected  that  by  some  chemical 
process,  they  would  obliterate  all  the  writing  except 
his  signature,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  paper  with 
statements  which  he  had  never  made.     His  refusal 
to  sign  this   interrogatory,  he  added,  would  not 
prevent  him  from  repeating  in  a  public  court  of 
justice  the  unvarnished  truths  whiui  he  bad  stated 
in  answer  to  the  questions  which  had  now  been 
put  to  him.     Georges  said  he  was  going  into  La 
Vendife  when  he  was  seized.   The  Polignacs  and  de 
Riviere  declared  that  they  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  France  and  the  co-operation 
of  Moreau;  that  they  had  become  convinced  of 
their  error,  and  were  about  returning  to  England. 
They  intimated  that  the  deception  had  been  put 
upon  them,  and  that  they  had  been  lured  to  Paris, 
by  the  very  agents  of  the  police  who  now  gave  a 
false  character  to  their  proceedings  and  intentions. 
It  appears  that  nothing  could  liave  been  more  clear 
than  their  avowal  that  Moreau  had  lefused  to 
have  anything  to  do  either  with  them  or  with 
Pichegru.    They  declared — and  this  was   after- 
wards confirmed  on  the  trial  by  other  testimony 
than  theirs — that  they  had  soon  discovered   that 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  did  not  understood  each 
other;    that  everything  was  going   wrong;    that 
there  waa  no  present  hope  of  the  royalists  doing 
anything  in  France;  and  that  their  best  course 
would  be  to  hasten  back  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
tell  him  so.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  most  horrible 
threats  were  employed  to  extort  evidence   from 
several  menials  who  had  waited  upon  these  gentle- 
men daring  their  concealment  in  Paris ;  and  that 
Picot,  the  servant  of  Georges- Cadoudal,  waa  ac- 
tually put  to  torture  by  the  thumb-screw.    Boavet 
de  Liozier,  a  member  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  who 
had  come  over  from  London  some  short  time  after 
GSeorges  and  Pichegru,  and  who  was  now  among 
the  conspirators  thrown  into  the  Temple,  attempted 
to  hang  himself  with  his  cravat,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded when  a  turnkey,  by  chance,  entered  his  cell. 
He  acknowledged  that,  though  he  had  the  courage 
to  meet  death,  he  felt  he  was  unable  to  endure  the 
interrogatories  of  a  trial,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  himself  lest  he  might  be  forced  to 
make  some  confession.    Both  before  this  time  and 
l(Mig  after  it,  Bouvet  de  Lozier  displayed  abundant 
active  courage ;  but  a  brave  man's  head  might  be 
tamed,  and  his  heart  taken  out  of  him  by  the  wide- 
spread reports  of  the  horrors  said  to  be  committed 
in  that  state-prison,  and  by  the  dread  that  torture 
or  long  suffering,  or  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion at  the  moment  of  trial  or  execution,  might 
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prompt  ditcloMires  iatal  to  hie  iirieuds,  and  con< 
fettions  of  facts  which  had  never  happened.  As 
it  waa,  failing  in  banging  himaelf,  and  being 
thenceforward  watched  and  beset,  as  one  supposed 
to  know  most  of  the  designs  of  his  party,  although 
he  denied  the  intention  of  assassination,  fioavet  de 
Lozier  confessed,  some  time  before  the  trial,  that 
he  had  come  into  France  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  Conaular  government  and  re-establish  the  Bour- 
hoDs;  and  that  Pichegni  had  had  some  communi- 
cations with  Moreau. 

Monsieur,  or  Louis  XVIII.,  was  out  of  Bona- 
parte's reach,  and  living  under  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  protection  at  Warsaw  ;  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Herri, 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  were  safe  in 
London,  unless  that  invasion  could  be  achieved  of 
which  there  seemed  no  present  probability.  But 
dose  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  within  the 
grasp  of  a  night-marching  corps  of  gendarmes- 
a-cheTal,  was  a  young  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
biaveBt  and  most  interesting,  if  not  the  best,  living 
member  of  that  somewhat  degenerate  race.  Louis- 
Antoine-Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  who 
was  bom  at  Chantilly,  in  August,  1172,  was  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond<S ;  being  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
then  reigning  family  of  France.  He  had  terved 
uuder  his  grandfather  in  the  emigrant  army  that 
fought  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine 
against  the  Jacobin  republicans,  and  had  displayed 
not  only  a  high  and  romantic  personal  courage,  but 
a  degree  of  military  knowledge  and  ability  which 
made  the  royalists  consider  him  a  worthy  descend- 
ant of  the  Condt^s — the  favourite  heroes  of  France 
until  the  revolution  broke  out.  Gray,  light-hearted, 
witty,  gallant,  and  not  over-ecrupulous  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  the 
French  most  admired,  and  which  constituted  the 
bemt  seigneur,  or  fine  gentleman  in  the  old  times. 
At  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe,  in  1801,  the  emigrant 
corps  being  completely  disbanded,  the  Duke 
d'ihighien  fixed  his  residence  at  Ettenheim,  a 
cbiteau  on  the  Qerman  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
miles  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden.  This  choice  of  a  residence 
was  influenced  by  an  attachment  between  him  and 
the  Princess  Charbtte  de  Rohan,  who  resided  at 
Ettenheim  with  her  near  relative  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  whose  vices  or  presumptuous  follies  had 
contributed  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  the  last 
queen  of  France,  and  perhaps  even  to  precipitate 
the  revolution.  We  trust,  and  we  believe,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  d'Enghien,  though  not 
without  his  frivolities,  was  altogether  a  different 
cast  of  man  firom  the  notorious  cardinal.  His  he- 
loical  death  aloue  were  proof  enough.  But,  if 
d'Enghien  had  been  the  most  vicious  or  contempti- 
hle  of  &T-de8cended  princes,  "  the  deep  damna- 
tion of  his  taking-off"  would  not  be  a  whit  the 
lest.  "That  unfortunate  prince,"  says  Bourri- 
cnne,  who  only  pretends  to  relate  what  he  knew 
on  the  very  best  authority,  "  was  at  Eiteuheim  in 


consequence  of  a  love  affiur,  and  had  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  those  who  had  been  con- 
cocting a  plot  in  the  interior  of  France."*  Be- 
tween love,  hunting  in  the  Bhick  Forest,  and  cul- 
tivating with  his  own  hands  a  small  flower-garden, 
he  passed  his  whole  time.  But,  as  there  was 
the  closest  connexion  between  the  two  Polignacs, 
de  Ririere,  and  others,  and  the  French  princes 
in  England,  who  coald  not  be  reached,  Bonaparte 
decided  that  d'Enghien,  who  could  be  reached, 
waa  in  the  plot  also,  and  that  his  life  must  be  sa- 
crificed, if  not  to  his  security,  to  his  vengeance. 
By  one  of  those  orders  that  flew  like  lightning 
from  Paris  to  all  the  extremities  of  France,  the 
officer  commanding  at  Strasbourg  was  enjoined  to 
send  some  troops  across  the  Rhine  by  night  and 
seize  the  duke  in  his  chftteau ;  and  Caulaincourt, 
one  of  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp,  and  soon  after- 
wards called  Duke  of  Vicenza,  waa  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter to  the  Rhine  to  superintend  the  operation .  Cau- 
laincourt gave  the  delicate  commission  to  Colonel 
Ordenner,  commandant  of  the  gendarraerie-it- 
cheral,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March, 
crossed  the  river  with  some  squadrons  of  gen- 
darmes and  other  cavalry,  entered  the  territory  of 
Baden,  as  though  it  had  been  a  French  province, 
and  advancing  at  the  charging  pace  soon  sur- 
rounded the  cb&tean  of  Ettenheim.  The  duke,  it 
is  said,  had  been  apprised  a  day  or  two  before 
(according  to  Bourrienne  it  was  Talleyrand  who 
gave  the  mercifiil  hint)  that  some  design  against 
him  was  on  foot.  But  he  could  not  believe  it : 
he  was  Uving  in  a  friendly  country  a  peaceable  and 
inoflensive  life,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
both  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  security,  those  who  came  to  kidnap  him 
found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had  been  taken 
against  them.  When  the  duke  was  roused  from 
his  midnight  dumber  by  the  tramp  of  their  horses* 
feet  and  by  the  rattliug  of  their  arms,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  from  the  window  perceived  that 
the  chftteau  was  surrounded,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  was  watching  the  neigh- 

*  Bourrienne,  who  hftd  by  this  time  oeaaed  to  be  ptiTate  secretury 
(dllefly  becsiue  Bonaparte  oould  not  bear  the  AiniHIarity  of  a  man 
who  bad  once  been  hU  coUege-oompanion  and  equal,  and  lather  lupe. 
rinr  to  him  in  the  goods  of  fortune),  adds — '*  Had  I  been  in  the  Firct 
Conanl's  intimacy,  I  may  aTer,  with  aa  much  confldmoe  as  pride, 
that  the  blood  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  would  Dot  have  imprinted  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  glory  of  Roiuparte.  1  feel  a  conviction  that 
it  tvoald  have  been  very  poaaible  Ibr  me  to  hare  disstiaded  Bona- 
parte  from  his  iktal  deaixn,  inasmuch  as  1  positively  know  that  hia 
ol^cct,  ftftor  the  termination  of  the  peaoe,  waa  merely  to  fVightcn  the 
emigiants,  in  order  to  drive  tbem  from  Ettenheim ,  where  great  num. 


bers.  lilte  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  had  sought  refuge.    His  ang^  t 

ly  viti  . 
TibeU  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Rhine.    At  that  period  Bonaparte  had 


particularly  directed  against  a  Baroness  Reith  and  a  Baroness  Etten. 
who  had  loudly  vituperated  him,  and  distributed  numerous 


as  little  design  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  life  ss  against  that  of 
y  other  emigrant.    I  most,  however,  admit,  that,  when  Boos 
ike  to  Bapp  and  Duroc  of  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  c 


any  other  emigrant.  I  most,  however,  admit,  that,  when  Bonaparte 
spoke  to  Bapp  and  Duroc  of  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of  Uie 
Rhine,  he  expreesed  himself  with  mnch  irritability ;  so  much  so,  in. 
deed,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dreading  its  effects  for  the  Uuke  d'Eng* 
hien,  warned  that  prince,  through  the  medium  of  a  lady  to  whom  he 
waa  attached,  of  his  danger,  and  adviaed  him  to  pioceed  to  a  greatar 
disfcince  flrom  the  frontier.  Ou  receiving  this  notice  the  prince 
resolved  to  rejoin  his  grandfhther,  which  he  could  not  do  but  by  pass* 
ing  through  the  Austrian  territory.  Should  any  doubt  exist  as  to 
these  Hiots,  it  may  tie  added,  that  Sir  Charles  Stuart  wrote  to  M.  de 
Coljentzel  to  solicit  a  panport  tor  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  and  it  waa 
solely  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Austrian  Cal>inct  that  time  waa 
aflTorded  for  the  First  Consul  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  unfortumite 
prinoe,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  honiiile  teaolution  of  shedding 
the  bloud  of  a  BourUiD.".-ifeaMicrf . 
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bouring  town  of  Ettenheim,  and  blocking  up  the 
road  which  led  from  it  to  ihe  castle.     He  never- 
theless determined   to   fight  for  his  liberty,  and 
having  thrown  on  gome  clothes,  he  and  his  faith- 
ful valet  Joseph  armed  themselves  with  fowling- 
pieces.   His  officers  and  other  persons  of  his  limited 
establishment  presently  joined  him,  armed  also  with 
fowling-pieces,  which,  with  their  side-arms  and 
a  few  pistols,  were  the  only  weapon*  in  the  cha- 
teau.   The  stairs  of  the  castle  were,  however, 
straight  and  narrow,  so  that,  from  the  first  landing- 
place,  an  obstiuate  defence  might  have  been  made 
against  the  assailants.    The  duke  preserved  the 
moat  perfect  coolness,  and  made  the  ablest  disposi- 
tions for  resistance; — his  officers  and  servants 
were  to  load  the  fowling-pieces  under  cover,  while 
he,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  discharged  them  suc- 
cessively, as  fast  as  they  could  load,  and  with  an 
effect  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  as  he  was  a  won- 
derful shot.     The  gendarmes  soon  broke  the  lower 
ioor,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  ascend  the  narrow 
stairs,  where  some  of  them  must  have  received  the 
proper  reward  of  their  conduct,  when  the  duke's 
first  gentleman,  a  Baron  Grinstein,  threw  himself 
upon  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  dragged 
him  into  a  room  which  opened  upon  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  exclaiming  that  all   resistance   was 
vain,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  of  the  precious 
life  of  his  royal  highness.     It  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, been  ascertained  whether  the  Baron  acted 
upon  a  criminal  or  upon  an  honourable  and  hu- 
mane motive ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  motive  was  good,  that  he  saw  that  the  Bourbon 
prince  must  perish  in  such  an  unequal  struggle, 
and  that  he  could  not  conceive,  if  he  submitted  to 
captivity,  that  his  enemies  would  ever  proceed  to 
the  horrible  extremity  of  taking  his  life.     It  has 
been  well  said  that  one  cannot  help  wishing,  on 
the  first  impression,  that  the  Duke  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  amidst  his   dying  enemies, 
with  his  arms  in  his  hands ;  but  that  Heaven  or- 
dained for  him  a  still  nobler  fate,   and  fraught 
with  a  nobler  lesson.    "  Had  he  died  in  that  mid- 
night scuffle,  the  atrocity  of  Bonaparte  might  have 
been  doubted;  the  cool  heroic  devotion  of  the 
young  and  gallant  victim  would  not  have  been  tried 
and  proved ;  the  deep  and  lasting  indignation  of 
Europe  would  not  have  been  excited;   and  the 
retributive  justice  of  Heaven,  in  the  fate  of  Murat 
and  Bonaparte,  would  have  wanted  its  highest 
effect,  its  most  exemplary  vindication."*     When 
the  French  gendarmes  entered  the  room  into  which 
Grinstein  had  dragged  the  duke,  their  first  question 
was,  "  Which  of  you  is  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?" 
"  If  you  are  sent  hereto  seize  him,"  said  the  duke, 
"  you  ought  to  have  a  description  of  his  person  in 
your  order."    "  Which  of  you  is  the  man  ?"  cried 
the  soldiers,  presenting  their  long  pistols.     No  an- 
swer was  returned.     *'  Then,"  shouted  the  officer 
in  command,  "  we  must  seize  you  all."     And  they 
were  all  seized  and  bound,  being  all,  except  Baron 
Grinstein,  less  than  half-dressed.     The  kidnappers 

*  Uuaitcrly  Boview,  vol.  nviL,  anklo  in  luuwct  w  Mr.  Wudea. 


instantly  marched   the  whole  party  out  of  the 
ch&teau  and  through  the  town  of  Ettenheim,  for, 
though  they  had  no  resistance  to  apprehend,  their 
conscience  made  cowards  of  them  all;  and  they 
were  nervously  eager  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  get 
back  within  the  strong  walls  of  Strasbourg.    By 
this  time  the  quiet  little  town,  which,  like  the  cha- 
teau, had  been  buried  in  sleep,  was  all  on  foot  and 
on  tiptoe,  in  the  most  excited  state  of  curiosity, 
astonishment,  and  consternation;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  noise,  had  risen  from  her  bed  and  run  to  a 
window,  saw,  but  it  is  supposed  without  recog- 
nising him,  her  lover  the  duke  dragged  past  her 
house,  with  no  other  covering  but  loose  trowsers, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.     At  a  little 
distance  from  EUtenheim  they  halted  at  a  mill 
where  was  the  burgomaster  of  the  town.   Whether 
it  was  this  Grerman  boor,  or  the  duke's  secretary, 
who  was  living  in  the  town,  and  who  now  came 
running  after  his  master  imploring  to  be  allowed 
to  share  hi*  fate,  that  first  pointed  out  which  of  the 
party  was  his  royal  highness,  is  not  known,  and  is 
not  very  important;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  duke 
was  recognised  at  the  mill.     He  then  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  his  valet  back  to  the  ch&leau  for 
linen,  clothes,  and  some  money.   This  was  granted ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  servant  returned  the  duke, 
dressed  himself,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
rapidly  to  the  Rhine.    They  crossed  that  river  be- 
tween Cappell  and  Reinau,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  found  carriages  waiting  for  them.      The 
French  wanted  to  place  Baron  Grinstein  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  duke,  but  he  refused  to  be 
so  accompanied,  and  insisted  upon  taking  with 
him,  instead,  his  brave  and  faithful  valet  Joseph, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  ch&teau.     On  their  arrival  at  Strasbourg  all 
the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  citadel.     Cau- 
laincourt,  who  had  directed  and  superintended  the 
whole  operation  from  Offenbourg,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Strasbourg,  and  appears  to  have  been 
fully  determined  not  to  face  his  illustrious  victim. 
During  that  day  and  the  two  following  days  the 
prince  was  respectfully  treated,  and  none  of  the 
soldiery  seem  to  have  imagined  that  worse  was  in- 
tended him  than  close  confinement  in  some  state 
prison.     But  towards  evening  on  the  18th  Cau- 
laincourt  returned,  and  at  the  dead  of  night  the 
wearied  duke's  bed  was  surrounded  by  gendarmes, 
who  bade  him  rise  and  dress  himself  with   all 
haste,  as  he  was  about  to  go  a  journey.    He  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  the  faithful  Joseph :  he  was 
told  he  would  have  no  need  of  any  valet  where  he 
was  going.   He  asked  to  take  some  linen  with  him ; 
and  he  was  told  that  two  shirts  would  be  quite 
enough.  All  this  might  have  convinced  him  that  his 
journey  was  to  a  bloody  grave.     He  distributed  to 
his  attendants  who  had  now  gathered  round  him 
all  the  money  he  had  except  one  rouleau,  and  a  few 
loose  pieces  of  gold  and  silver;  and  after  he  had 
affectionately  given  them  his  last  farewell  they 
were  thrust  out  of  the  apartment.     But  from  the 
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corridor  these  afflicted  servants  heard  the  noise  of 
r     preparation  for  departure,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  with  which  his  kidnappers  had  the  needless 
barbarity  to  con&ne  the  prince's  arms.    The  car- 
riage which  conveyed  him  only  stopped  to  change 
horaes  and  mounted  escorts;  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  quit  it,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  procure  any  refreshments. 
It  WIS  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  when,  with  dolefiil  sound,  it  rolled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  arched  gateway  of  the 
gloomy  old  fortress  of  Vincennes.     At  first  no  one 
there  knew  who  he  was ;  but  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mandant—of the  in&mous  Harrel,  who  had  been 
pnoaoted  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
a^r  of  the  Ceracchi  and  Arena  plot — was  the 
daughter  of  the  duke's  nurse,  and  she  recognised 
her  royal  foster-brother.    His  name  was  soon  whis- 
pered through  the  gloomy  edifice,  and,  as  he  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  fatigue,  all  the  inmates  of 
it,  and  even  the  ofiScers  and  men  of  the  regiment 
in  garrison  there,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  attentious.    This  alarmed  the  principal  agents 
of  the  crime  about  to  be  finished :  the  regiment  was 
immediately  ordered  under  arms,  and  marched  out 
to  the  heights  of  Belle- Ville,  where  it  bivouacked 
for  the  night ;  and  the  castle  was  left  to  Savary's 
gendarmes,  whose  hearts,  like  their  commander's, 
were  less  sensible  of  pity,  and  whose  nerves  were 
strong  to  do  whatever  the  First  Consul  might  com- 
mand.    Such  was  the  unlimited.  Oriental  devotion 
of  Savary  to  the  military  chief  who  had  been  the 
architect  of  his  fortune,  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  said,   "  If  the  First  Consul  ordered  me  to 
kill  my  own  father,  I  would  kill  him."    The  fact 
has  been  denied  by  some  of  those  on  whom  the 
eternal   infamy  rests ;  but  there  appears  little  rea- 
son to  doabt  the  positive  assertion  made  by  Bour- 
rienne  and  others,  that  the  duke's  grave  was  dug 
vidiin  the  fortress  before  he  arrived.* 
When  it  was  reported  at  Malmaison,  where  the 

•  "  Abmt  hsir-iaut  tw«lTa  on  the  Mad  of  Haidi  (that  U,  the  day 
tAer  tW  diifce**  execution)  1  woe  informed/*  laTS  Bourrienoe,  "  that 
*j«e  eee  vimbed  to  spettk  with  me.  It  was  Harrpl.  1  will  relate 
eerd  fttr  wrd  «faftZ  he  communicated  to  me.  Harrel  proliably 
tben^  that  be  was  bound  in  gratitude  to  pive  me  thefe  details ;  but 
he  oKcd  me  oo  giasitade.  for  it  was  much  a^iust  mj  will  that  he 
ha4  escDara^ad  the  Cenccbi  eonspinury,  and  received  the  reward  of 
ik  Bacbor  l—»  sale,  pp.  19,  tO./uot  wiel.  The  foUowini;  is  IUt- 
nfs  rtatnpeot :  '  On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was 
asfced  whether  1  bad  a  vacant  room  to  lod^e  a  prisoner  in.  1  re- 
plied No— that  ihcze  waa  only  my  room  ticsides  the  couucil^Iinmber. 
1  ass  eo^mamled  to  prepaie  instantly  sn  spartmeut  in  which  a  pri- 
soner eoald  dee^  who  was  to  arrive  that  evening.  1  was  also  desired 
l3  dig  a  p<l  ill  tne  eoavt-yard.  1  replied  that  tliat  could  not  be  easily 
done,  as  the  coort-yaid  waspaved.  The  moat  was  then  tlxed  upon, 
•erf  1km  t4r  pit  teas  Jug.  The  prince  arrived  at  seven  e'clnck  in  the 
ei^i^  ;  he  was  patisMng  with  oold  and  hunger.  He  did  not  appear 
djspiaiitil.  He  ssdd  be  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  to  go  to  bed 
aAiTwaxda.  His  apartment  not  lieing  yet  sulBciently  aired,  1  took  him 
ia*3  aty  own,  and  sent  into  tlie  village  for  some  rcfrcsliments.  The 
pnaea  ^  down  to  table,  and  invited  mo  to  oat  with  him.  He  then 
sat  lid  mm  a  nomber  of  qneationa  about  Vinoenncs,  as  wluxt  waa  going 
oa  dteie  and  other  partsnilais.  He  bdd  me  tliat  he  luui  been  brought 
«p  ia  tha  oeiriibaafhood  of  the  castle,  and  spoke  to  me  wiih  great 
trvrihi  and  ^indueas.  *  What  do  tbey  want  with  mo  ? *  he  said : 
'  what  4o  tbey  neaa  to  do  with  me  ?'  But  these  questions  iwtTaycd 
ai>  aniaaiinai  or  anxiety.  My  wife,  who  waa  ill,  was  lying  in  tiie 
tssM  aeoaa  in  an  alcove,  cloaed  by  a  Tailing.  She  heard,  without 
heiu  Besccavcd,  aU  oar  eonveraalion,  and  she  was  excecdiugly  ogi- 
hitiii.  lor  iba  faengnlnd  th«  prince,  whose  r<ater«ister  she  was,  and 
hoa  whoaa  fanily  she  bad  ai^ioyed  a  pension  before  the  revolution. 
tW  yrinee  hasleacd  to  bed  ;  lmt»  before  haooold  have  Ikllen  asleep, 
thr  jadgaa  aent  to  reqntat  bis  presence  in  tlie  council-dumber.'  " 


Consular  Court    was    residing,  that    the    Duke 
d'Enghiep  waa  safely  lodged  in  the  donjon,  which 
is  situated  about  a  league  east  of  Paris,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  First  Consul  would  assemble  his 
council ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  determining 
that  the  whole  responsibility  should  rest  with  him- 
self, and  those  ever  ready  instruments  of  his  will 
who  had  sold  their  souls  to  his  fortunes  and  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.     Josephine,  who  had  a  feel- 
ing and  generous  heart,  and  a  constant  aversion  to 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  makes  one  forget  and 
forgive  her  frivolities  and  her  womanly  weaknesses, 
was    horror-stricken    at    the    intelligence;    and, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  implored  her 
husband  to  stop  short  in  this  foul  crime,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  helpless  trepanned  prince,  lest  all 
the  world  should  cry  shame  upon  him,  and  Heaven 
avenge  the  deed  on  him  and  his.     But  the  ruthless 
man  would  not  be  moved.     He  said,  in  his  sternest 
manner,   "  Woman,   mind    your    own    business ! 
These  are  not  things  for  women  to  meddle  with  ! 
Let  me  alone !"    Before  this  he  had  said,  and  in 
a  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  fixed  determina- 
tion, "  I  will  put  an  end  to  these  conspiracies'.    If 
the  emigrants  will  conspire,  I  will  have  them  shot ! 
I  am  told  that  there  are  some  of  them  concealed 
in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  ambassador.     I  do  not 
believe  that ;  but  if  I  did,  I  would  have  Cobentzcl 
shot  along  with  them.     The  Bourbons  must  be 
taught  that  they  are  not  to  sport  with  my  life  with 
impunity."   Talleyrand  was  gone  from  Malmaison 
into  Paris,  and,  like  many  other  members  of  the 
government,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy  until  it  was  over.     It  seems 
doubtful  whether  even  Fouche  were  not  left  in  this 
ignorance.     An  order  was  written  out  to  Murat, 
the  military  governor  of  Paris.     It  was  to  this 
eflect : — "  The  government  of  the  Rcimblic  decree 
as  follows :  Art.  I. — The  ci-devant  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  the 
Republic,  and  having  been  and  still  Iwiiig  in  the 
pay  of  England,  of  being  engaged  in  the  plots  set 
on  foot  by  that  power  against  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  the  Republic,  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  a  military  commission,  composed  of  seven 
members,  named  by  the  governor  of  Paris,  who 
shall  assemble  at  Vincennes.  Art.  II. — The  grand 
judge,  minister  of  war,  and  general-governor  of 
Paris,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent decree."    This  order  bore  two  signatures : 
first,  that  of  Bonaparte,  First  Consul ;  and  next, 
that  of  Maret,  then  secretary  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  subsequently  Bonaparte's  most  favourite 
diplomatist  and   Duke  of  Bassnno.     Murat,  who 
was  certainly  not  the  worst  man  of  the  school  he 
belonged  to,  and  who  displayed  on  many  occasions 
generosity  and  feeling,  and  a  horror  of  cold-blooded 
executions,  afterwards  pleaded  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and,  together  with 
his  wife  (certainly  the  best  and  ablest  of  Bona- 
parte's sisters),  he  implored  the  First  Consul  to 
forego  his  purpose;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
little  more  than  Murat'?  own  word,  and  a  third- 
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liand  report  of  his  own  dying  declaration,  for 
these  facts;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  or  a  quibble, 
that  Murat  named  the  military  commission,  countcr- 
sitped  the  order  which  Bonaparte  and  Maret  had 
sigued,  and  issued  an  order  of  his  own,  directing 
the  commission  "  to  assemble  immediately  at  the 
Ch&teau  of  Vincennes  to  take  cognizance,  without 
separating,  of  the  accused,  on  the  charges  set  forth 
in  the  decree  of  the  government."*  The  very 
sentence  which  was  published,  stated  that  all  tm 
members  of  the  military  commission  were  "  named 
by  the  general -in-chief  (Murat),  Governor  of 
Paris."  Neither  the  grand  judge  (Regnier),  nor 
the  minister  of  war  (Berthier),  though  named  in 
Bonaparte  s  order  as  well  as  Murat,  had  anjrthing 
to  do  with  the  nomination  of  the  commission, 
which  Murat  must  have  known  was  intended 
merely  to  pass  a  form  of  a  sentence  for  that  death 
which  had  been  for  many  days  predetermined  in 
the  mind  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  very  choice 
of  the  individuals  pleads  strongly  against  Murat's 
declaratious ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  friends 
of  Savary,  and  remorseless  scoundrels  all.  They 
were  (and  their  otherwise  obscure  names  will  live 
in  a  perpetuity  of  infamy).  General  Hulin,  presi- 
dent, who  is  said  to  have  had  a  sentence  ready 
signed  in  his  pocket,  Ckilonels  Bazancourt,  Barrois, 
Guiton,  Ravier,  and  Rabbe,  and  Captain  Nolin, 
who  acted  as  secretary ;  and  to  these  seven  was 
added  d'Autancourt,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
military  judge-advocate.  It  must  have  been  no- 
torious to  Murat  that  not  one  of  these  men  bore  a 
good  character,  even  in  that  army  which  had  never 
been  very  scrupulous,  and  that  Hulm,  who  was  com- 
mandant of  the  grenadiers  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
sular guard,  would  hesitate  at  no  deed  that  the 
Consul  expected  from  him.t  If  Murat  had  been 
so  anxious  to  prevent  the  crime,  would  he  have 
appointed  as  president  a  man  so  likely  to  perpe- 
trate it  ?  The  part  which  Murat  took  in  the 
business,  however,  was  nothing  to  that  played  by 
Savary,  the  head  of  Bonaparte's  most  secret  or 
household  police,  who  had  been  employed  fur 
several  weeks  in  investigating  the  Georges-Cadoudal 
and  Pichegru  conspiracy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  who 
had  returned  a  day  or  two  before  from  the  coast, 
having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  decoy  the  Count 
d'Artois  or  the  Duke  de  Berri  into  France.  It 
was  Savary  that  carried  a  sealed  and  private  letter 
from  Bonaparte  to  Murat ;  it  was  Savary  that  col- 
lected at  Murat's  house,  in  the  Place  VendCme, 
the  officers  that  were  to  compose  the  commission ; 
it  was  Savary  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  or- 
dered the  judge-advocate  to  attend  the  governor  of 

*  Dupin,  Pitces  JudicUlm  et  HbUiriqucs  telatlTa  an  Pioeif  du 
Uiic  >r&nRhiea.    Puiii,  1823. 

f  Hulin  had  been  a  waiter  at « lemonade  ihop.  Like  lo  many  other 
JacobiiM,  he  had  flnt  diatinguiahed  himiielf  at  tlie  takinK  of  the  ))aa- 
tdlt* ;  aud  ha  had  received  a  medal,  and  the  title  of  Vanqiieur  de  la 
Boatille.  He  has  been  accuaed  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Septembriiera ;  but  the  evidence  on  thie  last  point  Memi  to  be 
very  defective.  What  li  bettar  known  ii  the  tket  Uiat  Murat,  himself 
tlie  ton  of  an  innkeeper  and  poatmasterp  bad  pationiaed  the  faffoa 
timautditr,  and  had  promoted  his  advancement  in  the  army. 


Paris  (Murat),  who  immediately  gave  him  orders 
to  proceed  to  General  Hulin,  whom  he  would  find 
•t  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  and  receive  ulterior  orders ;  it  was  Savary 
that  took  the  command  of  a  brigade,  that  selected 
the  troops  most  fit  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  that 
sent  picked  men  out  of  the  gendarmerie  dCelite,  his 
own  corps,  into  the  castle  to  be  ready  to  fusilade 
and  bury  the  duke,  even  before  his  mock  trial  com- 
menced ;  and  what  more  Savary  did  will  appear 
presoitly.     From  Murat's  house  to  Vincennes  was 
three  or  four  miles,  so  that  the  judge-advocate,  who 
was  not  summoned  from  his  own  residence  till 
midnight,  who  had  to  traverse  a  good  part  of  Paris 
to  get  to  Murat's  house,  and  who  was  detained 
there  some  time  to  receive  his  instructions,  could 
not  have  reached  the  chateau  or  donjon  of  Vin- 
cennes before  one  or  half-past  one  in  the  morning; 
and  yet,  as  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the  instrument 
itself,  the  sentence  was  passed  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning — a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  trial  and 
sentence  had  all  been  arranged  beforehand.     It  had 
probably  been  conveyed  by  Savary  to  Hulin  in  the 
.  sealed  and  secret  letter.     The  document  which  was 
published  was  so  long,  that  it  could  not  even  have 
been  written  out  by  a  quick  pen  in  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate and  the  passing  of  the  sentence  :  and,  as  we 
shall  see  anon,  there  were  actually  two  sentences,  the 
second  being  as  long  the  6r8t.     It  was  not  until  the 
judge-advocate  arrived  at  the  castle  that  he  knew 
the  business  he  had  to  perform.    Then  Hulin  put 
into  his  hands  a  copy  of  that  order  whidi  we  have 
quoted,  signed  by  Bonaparte  and  Maret,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  Murat.    There  was  no  time  for  him 
to  examine  any  evidence,  if  evidence  had  existed  ; 
but  none  whatever  was  presented  to  him,  the  only 
thing  put  into  his  hand  being  the  indictment,  with 
the  First  Consul's  order  to  proceed  to  judgment 
forthwith.    A  few  minutes  after  the  judge-advo- 
cate's arrival  the  steps  of  the  gendarmerie  d'^ite 
were  heard  on  the  drawbridge,  and  Savary  entered 
the  donjon  and  the  council-chamber,  where  Harrel 
had  spread  a  green   cloth  over  an  ancient  worm- 
eaten  table,  and  had  lighted  a  wood-fire  on  the  ca- 
pacious hearth,  for  that  March  night  was   very 
cold,  and  the  apartment  was  gloomy,  damp,  and 
insalubrious.     Hulin  then  said,  "  Let  the  prisonei 
be  brought  in."    The  duke,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  over  rough  roads  two   days 
and  nights  in  a  close  carriage,  was  frdling  into 
a  profound   sleep.     The  judge-advocate    himaell 
roused  him,  and  led  him  to  the  council-chamber 
"  I   am  bound  to  say,"    said  President    Hulin, 
who,  like  nearly  all  "concerned  in   the    horribh 
butchery,  wrote,  many  years  afier,  when  Bonapait 
was  himself  a  wretched  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  < 
pamphlet  to  exculpate  himself  by  throwing  a  greate 
portion  of  the  guilt  on  others,  "  I  am  btmnd  t 
say  that  the  prisoner  presented  himself  before  u 
with  a  noble  assurance;  he  repelled  with   gres 
force  the  charge  (which  was  not  mentioned  in  th 
indictment)  of  having  conspired,  directly  or  in 
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diiealy,  in  any  plot  for  acsassinatiug  the  First 
Oonnil;  but  he  owned  that  he  had  borne  arm* 
•gainst  France,  insisting,  with  a  degree  of  courage 
tnd  pride  T which  even  for  his  own  sake  we  could 
not  repress),  that  he  had  maintained  the  rights  uf 
his  fiimily,— that  a  Cond'^  never  could  enter  France 
but  with  arms  in  his  hand.  '  My  birth,  my  feel- 
ings, my  opinions,'  he  added,  '  render  me  the 
ttemal  enemy  of  your  government'  "  While  the 
judge-advocate  interrogated  the  prisoner,  Savary 
stood  behind  the  president,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  fire.  To  every  question  the  prince  replied 
in  the  dearest  and  most  spirited  manner.  When 
asked  his  name,  he  told  it  Hulin  said  afterwards, 
with  atrocious  tang- f raid,  "If  the  prince  had  not 
told  as  his  name,  we  should  have  been  prettily 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  as  there  was  not  one 
of  us  who  knew  his  person,  or  could  identify  him." 
He  related  when  and  how  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  France  with  his  father  and  grandfather, 
snd  when  and  where  he  had  fought  for  the  king. 
When  asked  what  was  his  place  in  the  army  of 
CondtS,  he  said  with  pride,  "  I  was  always  in  the 
van."  He  stated  that  he  had  been  living  quietly 
for  two  years  and  a  half  at  Ettenheim ;  that  he 
irst  went  there  on  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  who  was  ez-bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and 
sti]]  possessed  of  territories  and  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  that  after 
the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  he  had  officially  applied  to,  and 
had  received  from  the  Elector  Margrave  of  Baden, 
die  sovereign  of  the  country,  permission  to  continue 
to  reside  there.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  my  residence  at  Ettenheim 
BO  longer  subsisting,  I  was  proposing  to  move 
farther  off,  to  Frib<mrg  in  Brisgau,  a  much  more 
agreeable  town  than  Ettenheim,  where  I  remained 
chiefly  because  the  country  abounds  in  game,  and 
the  elector  had  granted  me  permission  to  shoot  and 
hunt  in  his  woods ;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  that 
•port"  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  in 
England,  or  in  the  interior  of  France,  since  he  had 
fled  from  it;  but,  when  asked  whether  he  was  not 
in  the  pay  of  England,  he  replied  that  he  received 
an  annual  allowance  firom  that  court,  and  that  that 
was  all  he  had  to  live  upon.  When  reproached 
with  having  fought  against  his  country,  he  replied 
that  he  had  fought  for  his  king ;  and  that,  cunsider- 
ing  his  birth  and  situation,  no  other  line  of  conduct 
could  have  been  expected  from  him.  When  asked 
if  he  knew  General  Pichegru,  and  if  he  had  any 
intercourse  or  correspondence  with  him,  he  an- 
swered that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  had 
never  seen  him ;  that  he  had  never  had  any  inter- 
course with  him ;  that  he  knew  indeed  that  Pichegru 
had  wished  to  see  him ;  but  that  he  was  happy  at 
not  having  known  him,  if  what  they  were  saying 
was  true  about  the  vile  means  he  intended  to  em- 
floy.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  know,  and  had 
never  seen,  Creneral  Dumouriez,  whom,  according 
to  some  of  the  numerous  and  contradictory  ac- 
cmnts,  Bonaparte  believed  to  have  been  concealed 
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with  him  at  Ettenheim.  To  the  question,  whether 
since  the  peace  he  had  not  kept  up  correspondences 
in  the  interior  uf  France,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
written  occasionally  to  some  private  friends,  who 
had  served  with  him,  and  who  were  still  attached 
to  him,  about  their  and  his  own  private  concern* ; 
but  that  these  oorrespondences  were  not  of  the 
nature  which  he  supposed  they  alluded  to.  Hers 
ended  the  interrogatory,  and  this  was  absolutely  all 
the  trial.  Not  a  single  witness  of  any  kind  was 
examined,  nor  was  any  evidence  produced,  except 
some  insignificant  papers  which  proved  nothing, 
and  which  are  stated  in  the  sentence  to  have  bem 
read  secretly  by  the  commission,  before  the  pri- 
soner  was  brought  in.  No  counsel  was  allowed, 
although,  accoiding  to  the  existing  law,  counsel 
was  assigned  to  every  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Being 
called  upon  to  sign  the  proces-verbal,  the  duke 
said,  or  it  was  said  for  him,  in  that  document  as 
published,  "  Before  signing  it  I  earnestly  demand 
to  have  a  private  audience  of  the  First  Consul. 
My  name,  my  rank,  my  manner  of  thinking,  and 
the  horror  of  my  situation,  make  me  hope  that  be 
will  not  refuse  this  my  demand."  According  to 
some  accounts,  Hulin  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pass  sentence;  according  to  others  it  was 
Savary  that  said  there  was  no  use  in  losing  time 
and  troubling  the  Consul ;  and,  according  to  others, 
who  must  be  in  error,  a*  there  was  not  time  to 
allow  the  swiftest  of  messengers  to  go  to  and  retuin 
from  Malmaison,  the  report  being  sent  to  Bona* 
parte  to  know  his  further  pleasure,  the  court  re- 
ceived for  answer  their  own  letter,  marked  with 
the  emphatic  words,  "  Condemned  to  death." 
But,  in  fact,  this  condemnation  had  been  inserted 
in  the  first  of  the  two  sentences,  blanks  being  lefk 
to  name  the  article  of  law  applicable  to  the  case. 
Having  signed  the  proces-verbal  (at  least  his  sig- 
nature was  affixed  to  the  thing  they  printed),  the 
prince  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  such  was  his 
exhaustion,  and  so  little  did  he  expect  immediate 
death,  that  he  calmly  lay  down  aj^n  on  the  bed 
which  Harrel  had  prepared  for  him,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  When  he  was  gone,  some  doubt  was 
expressed  by  these  delicate  assassins  touching  the 
l^lity  of  the  first  sentence  with  the  blank,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  had  all  signed ;  and  then  was 
produced  the  second  draft  of  his  sentence,  which 
they  must  have  brought  with  them;  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  concocted  and  arranged  after  the  duke's  ex- 
ecution. The  originals  of  both  these  monstrous 
documents  have  been  discovered,  and  examined  by 
M.  Dupio,  an  acute  lawyer;  and  they  seem  to 
testify  that  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  proceedings 
had  bewildered  and  stupified  the  intellect  of  the 
agents  employed,  and  had  rendered  them  incapable 
of  glossing  over  their  villany.  We  have  President 
Hulin's  confession  that  they  all  signed  the  first 
sentence — and  that  was  the  sentence  (with  a  blank 
left  for  the  law)  that  was  carried  into  execution.* 

*  Ilo  njn,  *'  We  tried  many  drafts  of  the  sentence ;  smonf  otjeiv, 
til  •  flnt  Due ;  but.  after  w  nad  iigned  ft,  we  douUed  whether  tt  IMS 
nguhr,  and  we  llietefora  laade  the  grafflet  imceed  to  preptr**  ■•* 
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The  two  sentences  differed  in  several  importnut 
particulars : — both  were  the  merest  mockeries  of 
law;  but  of  the  two,  the  first  really  appears  to  have 
been  ihe  better  one,  or  the  one  in  which  there  was 
the  less  juggling.  The  first  sentence  set  forth  the 
evidence,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  besan  and  ended 
with  the  duke's  examination,  but  left  in  blank  the 
liiw  applicable  to  it  The  second  sentence  set  forth 
the  law,  but  omitted  the  evidence  altogether.  This 
was  a  confession  diat  they  could  not  make  the 
evidence  tally  with  the  law,  and  were  therefore 
under  the  necesaiw  of  suppressing  either  the  law 
or  the  evidence.  In  the  original  indictment  there 
were  three  counts,  but  the  duke  was  found  guilty 
pn  six  other  and  different  charges,  and  condemned 
upon  three  other  charges,  di&rent  from  all,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  variation  between  the  two 
sentences  was  this : — the  first  ordered  immediate 
execution,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
existing  code  of  law,  which,  in  all  cases,  allowed 
twenty- four  hours  for  appeal;  the  second  sentence 
said  nothing  about  execution,  but  directed  that 
copies  of  the  sentence  should  be  sent,  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law,  to  the  grand  judge,  the 
niinister-of-wai,  and  the  militafy  governor  of  Paris. 
But  before  these  copies  of  the  sentence  could  be 
tnade  out,  ^nd  many  nours  before  any  one  of  them 
had  reached  its  destination,  the  sentence  had  been 
executed-* 

The  six  charges,  on  which  the  duke  was  found 
Kuilty  "  unanimously,"  were  these: — 1.  Having 
borne  arms  against  the  French  republic.  2. 
Having  offered  his  services  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  enemy  of  the  French  people.  3. 
Having  received  and  accredited  agents  of  the  said 
English  government,  of  having  procured  them 
means  of  intelligence  in  France,  and  of  having 
conspired  with  them  against  the  external  and  in- 
ternal safety  of  the  republic.  4.  Having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  collection  of  French 
emigrants  and  others,  formed  on  ihe  frontiers  of 
France,  in  the  countries  of  Fribourg  and  Baden, 
paid  by  England.  5.  Having  had  communica- 
tions with  the  town  of  Strasbourg,  tending  to  ex- 
cite insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
England.  6.  Being  one  of  the  favourers  and 
'  ftCcomplices  pf  the  plot  carried  on  by  the  English 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  intending, 

dnIVt  jCTomulM  chiefly  on  a  nport  of  the  privj  ooanejllor  B£ml.  and 
the  soawen  of  the  prlnoe.  This  lecoiid  draft  was  the  true  one,  and 
ooijht  alone  to  have  neen  preterved." — S»piicntiaat  nffhin  awe  h<mmet 
bKpartkmr.    Par  it.  It  ComU  Hidln. 

*  It  ia  iiatd  c  >DQdently  by  aome,  that  the  ieeond  aentence  was  written 

^«r  tile  duke's  execution,  and  at  Halmaieon,  under  the  First  Coiunra 

own  eye  i  and  lliat,  as  the  member*  of  ttie  military  commission  were  not 

,  present  t9  aiga  Ihdr  names,  other  persons  signed  for  them.    Tlie  real 

ai|{natnre«.  liowerer,  were  nflenraids  fbund  nfflxed  to  the  dootiment. 

Geoelal  Hulin,  as  we  have  seen,  regret*  that  the  first  sentence  had 

not  been  destroyed;  but  Savary  lioi^,  and  do  ilonbt  believed,  that 

'  Imlh  sentences,  and  all  the  papen  connected  with  the  horrible  a0Ur, 

'  bad  been  burnt  befota  the  Reftorattnn.    lie,  iudeed.  a'wens  thnt  the 

papers  were  deitroyed.     Bat,  in  IMS,  when  his  AmIat!iotia  iKiblication 

apjiearvd,  provolcing  Hnlin  and  the  rest  to  answer  It,  and  whou  dis. 

euwon  and  the  press  were  free,  M.  Dupin  found  l>otli  the  Henteoces, 

theoriginal  interrogatory,  with  the  Duke  d'Eughien'k  answers,  ^ud  a 

Iwap  of  otlirr  pap  m  -a  damning  he-ip  of  evidence  which  now  can 

l.»vor  be  d-stT.*}**! 


in  tlie  event  of  the  suceess  of  such  conspiracy,  to 
enter  France.     And  to  these  six  clauses  was  added, 
"  Thereupon  the  president  put  the  question  as  to 
the   punishment   to  be   inflicted,  and,,  the  voices 
being  collected  as  before  (beginning  with  the  junior 
and  ending  with  the  president),  the  special  military 
commission   unanimously  condemn  Louis-Antoine 
Bourbon,  Duke  d'Eughien,  to  dieath,  for  the  crime* 
of  espionage,  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  attempts  against  the  external  and 
internal  safety  of  the  republic."    The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was  not  only  no  evidence 
on  oath,  but  no  evidence  at  all ;  that  there  was  not 
even  a  witness;  that  there  was  actually  no  ex- 
amination whatever  except  of  the  prisoner  hira^ 
self;    and    that    that    examination    contradicted 
almost  every  particle  of  the  charge.*    The  prince 
had  expressed   his  abhorrence  of  the  tile  means 
(assassination)  imputed  to  Pichegru ;  he  had  stated 
distinctly,  and  in  a  tone  which  left  no  donbt  of  his 
entire  veracity,  that  he  had  no  correspondence  with 
France  except  on  private  afifoirs ;  and,  in  admitting 
the  fact  that  he  received  an  allewance  from  the 
English  court,  he  haid  coupled  with  the  oonfessioB 
the  touching  avowal  that  he  took  (hat  money  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  else  to  lice  rtpon.    Yet  upon 
this  interrogatory,  which  was  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  submitted  in  that  form  to  the  court-mar- 
tial or  military  commission,  after  they  had  heard 
it  all  vid  wee,  these  eight  scoundrels  or  cowards 
unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  "  Having  received 
the  agents  of  England,  procured  them  the  means 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  interior  of 
France,  and  conspired  with  them,"  &c.,  there  not 
being  a  syllable  of  the  evidence  before  them  which 
had  the  most  remote  relation  to  such  a  charge. 
Nor  was  there  a  tittle  of  evideaoe  which  bore  the 
tnoat  remote  relation  to  the  charges  of  his  Itaving 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemUage  of 
emigrants  and  others  in  Ei^lish  pay ;  and  of  his 
having  held  communications  within  the  town  of 
Strasbourg  for  the  purpose  of  creating  insurrec- 
tions— the  word   Strasbourg  never  having  been 
Uttered  in   the  whole  course  of  the  prince's  ex- 
amination, and  being  inserted  in  the  sentence  after 
he  had  quitted  the  room.     Nor  had  there  been  a 
word  said  about  any  plots  carried  on  by  the  Etig- 
lish  for  the  assassination  of  the  Consul,  the  only 
allusion  tu  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Consul 
being  an  imputation  on  Pichegru,  a  Frenchmaai, 
who  denied  the  charge,  and  who  could  never  be 
proved  guilty  of  it.     It  seems  pretty  clear  to  us 
that  Savary,  who  best  knew  the  wishes  and  inten* 
tions  of  his  master,  and  who  stood  behind  the  pre- 
sident's chair  all  the  time,  whispered  in  Hu^n's 

*  Nineteen  years  after  the  horrible  catastrophe,  when  Savary  waa 
an  outcast  (torn  his  country,  and  a  wanderer  on  the  (hoe  of  the  ear^ 
like  another  Cain,  with  an  hidelibla  mark  npon-hlm,  be  was  fain  Id 


conlhas  that  **  there  were  neither  doeumenta  and  proofb  nor  witncL 
against  the  prince  ;  and  in  his  declaration  be  empbaticnUy  denied  t£e 
accusations  Dfoognt  against  him." — "  His  connexions  sriih  England, 


in  the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,"  adds  Savary,  "  hi:i  eorreapondenoe 
with  his  grandfhthvr,  the  Prince  of  Condi,  euuld  not  be  considered 
as  evideuee  of  any  conspiracy.  Aikl,  even  if  it  liad  been  otherwise, 
what  judge  is  so  ignorant  as  uot  to  know  tlie  admissions  of  the  party 
accused  are  never  sufflcieDt  tu  condMnti  htm,  if  nnsupported  by  other 
imimony  l—Samry,  Dn  de  Bmigo,  Uemurtu 
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ear  that  the  Englisli  must  be  blackened  as  well  em 
the  Duke ;  that  the  murder  of  the  Bourbon  would 
be  made  palatable  to  the  French  people  by  con- 
necting him  vith  the  plots  and  crimes  of  their 
andent  enemies ;  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
dispatch  the  Duke,  but  that,  with  the  same  blow, 
they  must  assassinate  the  reputation  of  the  British 
cuurt  and  govemmeut.     There  was,   indeed,  no- 
thing new  in  this  latter  proceeding.    When  Bona- 
parte fbood  he  could   not  fix   the  crime  of  the 
infonal  machine   on  the  Jacobins,   he   cast  the 
odium  of  it  upon  England.     The  other  illegalities 
m  this  most  iniquitous  of  trials  are  too  obvious  and 
glaring  to  call  for  much  remark.     The  violation 
of  the  neutral  and  friendly  territory  of  Baden  was 
the  beginning  of  the  odious  irregularities,  and  in 
itself  vitiated  all  the  proceedings  which  followed. 
The  decrees   of    the   Convention    and    Directory 
against  such  Frenchmen  as  bore  arms  against  the 
Republic,  savage  as  they  were,  applied  only   to 
emigrants  taken  in  France,  or  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  and  Baden  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
.^in,  these  laws  against  the  emigrants  did  not 
apply  to  the  Bourbcn  princes,  who  were  a  class 
apart,  and  were  for  ever  banished  from  the  French 
territory.     By  the  existing  code,  the  court-martial 
or  military   commission  was  incompetent  to  try 
plots  undertaken  against  the  republic;  and  the 
whole  proceedings  in   the  donjon  of  Vincennes 
were  de  plut  illegal,  as  having  been  carried  on 
in  the  dead  of  night,  precipitately,  with   closed 
doors,*  without  defender  or  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, witiMmt  witnesses,  without  documents. 

Holin  subsequently  pleaded  the  ouly  (though  a 
baie)  argument  that  could  at  all  avail  him,  and  the 
seven  officers  who  acted  with  him.  "  Appointed 
io  be  judges"  said  he,  "we  were  obliged  to  act 
V  judge*  at  the  risk  of  being  judged  ourtelvrt." 
We  are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  assertiona — 
especially  aa  they  are  flatly  contradicted  only  by 
Savary — that  he  and  his  colleagues  finished  their 
share  in  the  work  of  iniquity  by  writing  out  and 
•ignine  the  two  sentences ;  that  the  immediate 
execution  was  not  anthorized  by  them ;  and  that 
they  were  expecting  that  the  fuur-aad-twenty  hours 
piocribed  by  law  would  be  allowed,  when  they 
heard  an  explosion,  a  crash  of  musketry  iu  the 
moat,  which  told  them  that  Savary  had  terminated 
the  affair .t     Savary  himself  says,  "  The  court  de- 

*  Tet  that  bare-lkced,  unUiisliinit  TiUain,  Santy,  calls  thto  an 
'fa  nurt."  and  Bonaparte  hinijelf  called  it  "  a  fair  trial."  An 
open  ooart  t  The  oU  cattle  waa  iurrouniled  by  troops,  and  wai  oc- 
CQpHd  in  the  interior  by  Savary'i  picked  gendannea,  wno  permitted 
acldier  ingreas  nor  egTeaa.  Prealdent  Hulin  himaelf  declares,  in  the 
Bust  iolemn  manner,  that  he  and  his  culleaj;iies  in  the  commiision 
am  shut  up  in  the  eounell^efaamber  and  an  adjoining  room,  and  conld 
■at  communicate  with  those  without,  ur  see  wliat  wsa  paietng  in  the 
ttst  of  the  chateau. 

^  Hiilin,  who  had  fallen  fVom  his  high  estate,  who  wasold,  stricken 
with  bliodneaa,  and  retiied  from  the  world,  when  Savary  provoked 
him  to  attempt  the  doable  tasii  of  palliating  his  own  eondoct  and  ax- 
poshlg  thai  of  9»vary,  says, — "  Scarcely  was  it  (the  sentence)  signed 
vhep  I  beipn  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul,  in  which  I  conveyed tonim. 
in  obedipnea  to  ttie  eaaatmnir  tttsft  of  the  court,  the  desire  ezpresaed 
by  the  prince  of  an  interview  with  the  First  (Consul ,  and  farther  con* 
jared  the  First  Consul  to  remit  the  punishment,  vohieh  tht  9tmrity  qf 
Mr  rtfaattoa  did  not  verwtH  at  to  elnJe,  It  was  at  this  moment  tlmt  A 
MAX  (^Dory)  who  nad  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  court-room,  said, 
*What  are  yon  doing  there!*  —  *1  am,*  1  replied,  'writing  to  the 
"Fast  Cotuiil,  to  convey  to  him  the  wish  of  the  prisoner  and  the  retom- 


liberated  a  long  time:  it  was  not  till  two  hours 
after  the  room  was  cleared  that  the  sentence  was 
known.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  infantry 
of  my  regiment  came  with  deep  emotiun  to  tell 
me  that  a  party  was  required  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence— I  answered, '  Give  it.'  '  Where  shall  the 
party  of  execution  be  placed  ?'  asked  the  officer — 
'  Wnere,'  I  answered,  '  you  can  hurt  nobody ;'  for 
already  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  were  proceeding  along  the  roads  to 
the  several  markets."  This  tender-heartedness 
and  anxiety  ubuut  not  hurting  some  innocent  mar- 
ket-gardener, or  other  passer  by,  contrasts  drama- 
tically wiih  the  ferocious  laconism  "Givb  it;" 
but,  unfortunately  for  Savary's  pretence,  no  road 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  front  of  the  castle ; 
and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  place  of  execution 
had  been  fixed  by  the  digging  of  the  grave  on  the 
preceding  evening — had  been  fixed  in  the  ditch  of 
the  fortress,  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  on  a  spot  where,  even  if  there  had  been 
roads  passing  close  by  the  castle  or  running  all 
round  it,  Savary's  gfndarma  d'elite  might  have 
fusiladed  the  whole  race  of  the  Bourbons,  and  all  the 
crowned  or  royal  princes  of  Europe  to  boot,  with- 
out the  slightest  risk  of  hitting  any  passer  by. 

The  prince  was  fast  asleep  when  Savary  bade 
his  subaltern  officer  give  the  party  that  were  to 
fire  into  his  heart — his  two  dry  words,  •  Give  it', 
being  the  only  death-warrant  of  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings  and  heroes — and  in  a  sound  sleep 
the  execution  party  found  him  when  they  went  to 
his  bedside  and  ordered  him  to  rise  and  follow. 
"  He  had  so  little  suspicion  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  that,  on  descending  the  rough  slaircase  lead- 
ing to  the  castle-ditch,  the  prince  asked  whith^ 
they  were  taking  him.  To  this  question  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  irom  Savary's  tried  and  taciturn 
f^darmes.  Harrel,  the  commandant,  walked  by 
the  prince  holding  a  lantern.  Feeling  the  cold  air 
which  came  up  the  dark  staircase,  he  pressed 
Harrel's  arm,  and  said  "  Are  they  going  to^muie 
me  in  an  oubliette  ?"* 

nmdatim  ot  the  court.— 'Ton  hats  done  jmr  bnshMsa,  said  he, 
takingtbepenontof  my  band, 'aadaAotmaimtuiiUE.'  fooattas 
that  1  thought  at  the  moment,  and  so  did  several  of  my  eolleaguea, 
that  he  meant  to  say  that  the  eonreyiag  tkete  sentiiBenls  te  tlie  nrrt 
Consul  was  M>  boslness.  His  mmifct  thua  understood  left  us  still 
the  hope  that  the  recommendation  would  reach  the  Pirst  Consul.  I 
only  lecollect  that  I  even  at  tht<  moment  Mt  a  kind  of  matian  at 
seeing  him  thus  take  out  uf  my  hand*  the  only  agraeable  ciicoai- 
stalkoe  of  the  painful  situatioii  in  which  1  was  pucM. '  In  Aict,  how 
coold  we  conceive  that  a  pentm  had  Aesa  piamdmrer  as,  with  m  witr 
to  vioiate  alt  ihepnmtimt  ttf'tfulawf  I  was  in  the  hali,  out^de  the 
conncll-room,  conversing  about  what  had  iwssed.  iievMal  knot*  of 
persons  had  got  into  private  conversation— I  was  waiting  for  ny  car- 
riage, which  not  being  |>Brmitted  (any  more  than  thoae  of  the  other 
memi>en  of  tite  commission)  to  come  Into  the  tuner  ctairt  of  the  castle, 
delayed  my  departure  and  tlieirs.  ff'ff  were  tmnelvea  thmt  ja,  mid 
antM  not  cimauaHcatt  with  thiae  wtlAoat,  when  an  expluaiob  wsa  heard, 
when  a  terrilde  sound  struck  us  to  our  liearu  and  fhixe  tbem  with 
terror  and  horror. 

"  Yea,  I  swear,  in  the  naiae  of  myself  and  my  oolleagnps,  that  this 
exeeurion  was  not  authorised  by  as ;  oar  sentence  directed  thst  copies 
should  be  sent  to  the  mlnistar  of  war.  t'le  grand  judge,  the  govonor- 
leneral  of  Pari;.  The  latter  (Hnrat)  s4one  could,  accanliag  to  law, 
direct  the  execution ;  the  copiva  were  not  yet  made— it  would  have 
takeu  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  day  to  make  them." 

*  OMiette  (from  the  French  verb  owUmt,  to  forget)  was  a  snbtep. 
ranean  dungeon,  into  which  the  victim  was  secretly  thrown,  andthei» 
as  it  were  forgotten.  Tliere  were  mUietto  in  the  donjon  of  Vhi- 
oennss;  and  in  the  old  feudal  times  there  were  few  castles,  either  in 
England  or  France,  without  them.     Mr.  Alison  (Hiilny  of  Europe 
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ViNCCXXEP.       UtATU  OFTIIE  DVKt.  D'LwCHUrf. 


Savary  himself  tells  ub  that  it  was  not  until  he 
was  brought  down  these  back-stairs  suddenly  into 
the  ditch  that  the  prince  heard  his  sentence :  bnt 
there  was  no  need  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  the 
sight  of  the  grave,  of  Savary's  gendarmes,  and  of 
the  barrels  of  their  muskets  gleaming  in  the  dim, 
hirid  lighty  must  hare  told  the  doomed  Bourbon 
that  his  last  moment  on  earth  was  come.  The 
chief  of  Bonaparte's  household  police,  in  his 
anxiety  to  wash  bis  hands  of  all  minor  parts  of 
the  guilt,  denies  that  he  fastened  a  lantern  to 
the  prince's  breast^  as  a  mark  for  the  execution- 
ers ;  denies  even  that  he  descended  into  the  ditch  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  he  did  neither  of 
these  two  things,  but  stood  on  a  parapet  which 
overlooked  the  ditch  and  the  heads  of  his  un- 
flinching gendarmes.  He  seems  also  to  deny  that 
he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  fire  :  but  he 
had  uttered  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  in 
saying  Givi  it.*  As  to  the  lantern,  it  is  probable 
that  the  prince  himself  may  have  fixed  it  to  his 
person,  in  order  to  guide  in  that  dim  obscurity  the 

ttom  the  oommencempnt  of  the  French  RevoluHoa),  with  hii  usunl 
felk#y  in  mi«-trBniUtiiif[.  conpletely  diiflgum  this  piuu^e,  and 
4sprivei  It  nf  its  ohvioiu  and  tngical  point.  And  yd  nothing  can  be 
rloom  or  more  easy  of  comprehnuioo  than  the  French  of  Bourrienue, 
who  glTea  Uila  puaage.  which  chilla  the  heart's  blood.  In  continua- 
tion of  the  Danvtive.  that  Harrel  gave  him  the  day  after  the  execu- 
tion of  ihflduke. 

To  mistake,  through  nearly  an  entire  Tolnmo,  "droits  de  limtarti,** 
or  Stamp  Tax.  fur  "  Timber  duty,"  is  bad  enouf;h ;  hut  there,  at 
least,  DO  touchioj;  turldcnt  is  spoiled  Ity  the  mt>-trnnsl«tion. 

*  Aeooidintf  to  a  sinking  stury  told  liy  Bniirricnne,  and  nccordiog 
U>  every  piubaliillty  and  nsa^c  iu  such  h  r-i&e,  the  u  ord  ' '  To  tirv"  vis 
Xiven  by  a  non-commissioned  offlcrx  of  the  «t-U>cl  g?iidninu-?ie. 


aim  of  the  soldiers.*  It  is  said  that  he  wkecl 
for  the  attendance  of  a  confessor,  and  that  the 
brutal  reply  to  the  request  was,  "  Would  yo«  die 
like  a  priest  ?"  He  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
gave  it,  with  a  miniature,  and  a  gold  ring,  to  ftn 
officer,  imploring  him  to  cause  it  to  be  delivered, 
through  the  medium  of  Bonaparte's  wife,  to  the 
Princess  de  Rohan;   and  then  he  presented  bis 

*  Savary.  who  of  runne  dweUa  most  os  the  leaat  fmportani  voiata 
of  the  tragnty,  says  thst  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  broad 
day-li2ht,  atid  that  therefore  no  torches  and  lantenu  were  nsedatj . 
He  admits^  however,  that  there  was  a  la&tera  la  tha  dtteh.  Harsal 
certainly  carrinl  a  lantern  to  lif^ht  the  prince  down  the  dark  alafr- 
eaae.  wit  it  appeara  the  execution  took  place  But  at  ilx.  bet  bdEovtt 
five  o'clock :  ana  >l  U  particularly  mentioned,  on  all  handa,  that  tba 
morning  was  gloomy  and  toufn.  On  such  a  momlu^,  and  fn  snch  a 
looaJity.  with  n  forest  and  hills  a4}aoeut.  a  narrow  aasila-diteh 
fifteen  feet  deep  Ih'Iow  the  surface  of  the  soil  would  not  be  Tpry 
well  Itglited  even  at  six  o'clock  in  the  month  of  March. 

Bourrienne  sayt,  "  Much  hns  been  said  about  a  lantern,  which,  U 
is  pretende«l,  was  attachinl  to  one  of  the  duke's  button-holes.  'Tkiim 
ii  iBvention.  ('Hptam  d'Aulaucoun,  whose  sight  was  not  vary  (OcmI, 
took  the  lanli'm  out  of  Ham'l's  Imad  tu  rend  the  seatsoce  to  tb« 
Tictim.  who  bad  bL*en  condemned  with  u  little  regaid  to  Jndidal 
forms  as  to  Justice.  This  circumstance  probably  g«v«  xioe  to  the 
story  about  the  liuiUTn."  But  It  seems  that  no  stoiteace  was  rend  : 
that  the  sentence  was  kept  by  the  commissioD  np  stairs  In  the  ooub- 
cil-room  to  be  onpivd  ;  tliat,  as  we  haTe  said,  the  ouly  deakh-warrmBi 
was  Savary's  "  Givr  it  ;"  and  thiit  the  only  sentence  was  the  wotd 
of  command  "  to  fire." 

Savary  also  is  exceedingly  indiffoaat  at  Uie  imputation  of  havlny 
appToprinted  the  duke's  valuable  gold  watch ;  and  he  sublimely 
asks  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  he.  a  general  In  the  FreMcfa 
army,  a  minister  of  state,  liad  stolen  a  watch  ?  Aa  the  watch  waa 
found  in  the  prinn>'s  gmve,  Savnry  could  not  have  stolen  it — he  only 
stole  the  prince's  life.  Hio  execution,  the  interment, were  eondoctva 
in  the  greatest  hurry ;  and  then  all  the  parties  concerned  seem  to 
have  rua  back  to  Paris  in  haste  and  confUsion,  aud  like  the  mid&l^t 
murderen  that  they  were. 

Savary  disproves  the  thcR,  and  almost  succeeds  in  putting  out  tb« 
lantern;  but  this  i*  all  the  exciilpntion  he  ran  make.  In  ot%«* 
mattcm  lib  defence  niiikca  thccixiduct  of  hiuuelf  and  hismastar  «v«a 
worse  Ihnn  it  waa  bctbre  bclii-vcd  to  b«. 
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breut  to  the  soldiers,  and,  exclaiming  "  I  die  for 
n;  king  and  for  France,"  fell  with  seven  mortal 
bijlets  in  his  body.  The  men  fired  at  the  close 
distance  of  ten  paces,  and  as  they  fired  the  duke 
rushed  towards  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces,  and 
fell  dead  at  their  feet.  The  body  was  immediately 
taken  up ;  then,  dressed  as  it  wu,  and  without 
any  examination,  was  flung  carelessly  into  the 
ready-made  grave.  A  stone  was  thrown  into  the 
grave  near  the  prince's  head  by  the  man  employed 
to  fill  it  up,  and  who  wished  to  ^tave  some  mark 
whereby  to  know  the  body  hereafter.  The  pit 
was  soon  filled,  the  band  of  murderers  and  the 
troops  departed,  the  old  donjon  was  left  to  more 
than  its  ordinary  stillness  and  sadness :  and  then 
there  came  a  little  dog  and  laid  himself  on  the 
grave,  mooning  and  howling  piteously ;  it  was  a 
httle  favourite  of  the  duke,  that  had  run  after  his 
master  when  dragged  from  the  chftteau  of  Etten- 
heim,  that  had  afterwards  been  allowed  to  travel 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  and  that  had  escaped 
notice  in  the  confusion  of  the  trial  and  execution. 
The  fidelity  of  the  poor  dog,  that  would  not  leave 
its  master's  grave,  excited  so  much  interest  (and 
it  was  just  that  sort  of  incident  that  would  senti- 
mentalize hundreds  of  Parisians  themselves  capa- 
ble of  doing  even  what  Savary  and  his  gang  had 
done),  that  the  police  interfered  and  carried  away 
the  poodle  by  force.  A  gentleman,  it  is  said,  pur- 
ehaaed  the  dog  from  the  man  who  carried  him 
away,  and  kept  him  for  many  years  out  of  afiection 
to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  prince.  The  site 
of  the  grave  into  which  the  yet  warm  remains  of 
C«nd^^  grandson,  "  uncoffined,"  "  unaneled," 
were  hoddled  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  is  marked 
by  a  aaaall  creas  at  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  on  the 
side  towards  the  forest  of  Vincennes.  "  There  are 
few"  aays  Bourrienne,  "  who  have  not  seen  that 
•pot !  Who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Vin- 
ceuaea,  wmI  dropped  a  tear  where  the  victim  fell  ?" 
But  the  victim  lies  there  no  longer.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  1816,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
murder,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  restored 
king  of  France,  Louis  XVIU.,  went  to  Vincennes 
to  search  for  the  body,  and  move  it  to  a  more  be- 
coming place  of  sepulture.  The  man  who  had 
di^  the  grave  and  Mled  it  up  Mras  still  alive,  and 
several  persons  who  had  visited  it  shortly  after  the 
event  iconised  the  precise  spot.  The  sad  "  where- 
about," must,  indeed,  have  been  known  pretty 
accurately  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  After 
digging  about  four  feet  deep  we  boot  of  the  right 
leg  was  discovered,  then  the  rest  of  the  body  suc- 
cessively, and,  lastly,  the  head,  with  the  marking 
stone  which  the  labourer  stated  he  had  thrown  in. 
They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a 
mass  of  metallic  matter,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
watch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some  small 
iron  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  CondtS, 
which  adhered  to  it,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
recognised.  They  also  found  seventy  pieces  of 
gold  coin,  the  contents  of  the  rouleau  which  he  had 
farooght  with  him  from  Ettenheim ;  a  small  red 


iir 


morocco  purse  with  some  loose  money,  or  eleven 
pieces  of  gold  and  five  of  silver ;  a  ring  and  chain 
of  gold  which  the  prince  was  known  always  to 
wear  about  his  neck,  and  which  wu  found  around 
the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  deposited,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.* 

But  what,  at  the  time,  was  thi  eflect  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  7  The  few  dose  personal  friends 
of  the  prince  that  were  in  that  capital  may  have 
felt  an  agony  of  astonishment,  bewilderment,  and 
grief;  the  royalists  there,  generally,  may  have  de- 
plored the  event,  though  probably  few  of  them 
were  kept  thereby  two  nights  from  the  theatres,  or 
their  other  habitual  amusements  and  pursuits; 
some  of  the  better-minded  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  of  the  party  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  swal- 
lowed the  revolution  and  was  digesting  it  fiir  his 
own  nutriment  and  growth,  may  have  deplored  the 
deed,  and  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch^  himself  is 
said  to  have  called  it,  a  thing  worse  than  a  crimed 
a  political  blunder  ;t  or  some  few  of  each  of  these 
parties  may  have  shuddered  at  the  guilt  and  shed 
momentary  tears  for  the  victim ;  but  it  appears 
indisputable  that  the  great  maas  of  the  nation, — of 
the  new  or  young  France  (te  Jeune  France) — the 
democracy  which  collectively  had  swallowed  up 
more  than  the  First  Consul,  the  generation  which 
had  profited  bv  the  Revolution,  entertained  senti- 
ments very  different  from  those  which  were  after- 
wards expressed  upon  the  foul  catastrophe.  The 
one  great  dread  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which, 
as  we  have  urged  repeatedly,  must  have  included 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  at  the  least  of  that 
stirring  and  active  part  of  it  which  must  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  was  a  counter- 
revolution and  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty, 
which  their  acquaintance  with  the  preceding  his- 
tory of  their  country  and  their  own  practice  would 
not  permit  them  to  disconnect  from  the  notion  of 
sanguinary  reprisals ;  and  which,  in  ordinary  cal' 
culation,  was  likely  to  make  a  call  upon  them  for  a 
restitution  of  spoils,  and  for  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  titles  by  which  they  held  the  confiscated 
or  sequestrated  property  of  other  men.  Before  the 
arrest  of  Pichegru  it  was  known  by  many  of  the 
revolutionary  party  that  Bonaparte  himself  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Monsieur,  the  late 
king's  brother,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  legitimists, 
and  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  (though  few  of 
them  could  openly  express  the  conviction,  for  the 
dread  of  Bonaparte's  half  million  of  bayonets),  was 
Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France;  and  a  consequent 
dread  had  arisen  that  the  Corsican  soldier  of  for- 
tune might,  at  some  moment,  play  the  part  which 
General  Monk  had  performed  in  England,  and 
bring  back  the  Bourbons.  From  the  secrecy  in 
which  his  examinations  were  conducted,  it  was  not, 

•  Qoutnly  BeTjew,  vol.  xvU.,  Art.  Auwct  to  Woideo,  kc. 
t  Pouche*sreport«d  woitls  an — **C*est  litqu'une  sriroe,  c'e^t  one 
f»utc !" 
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gienernlly  known  that  Pichegru  had  threatened  to 
proclaim  on  his  trial  this  correspondence  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  expatriated  Bourbon,  and  even 
■to  produce  proofs  of  it ;  but  the  First  Consul  knew 
jfin  this,  and  a  great  deal  more — knew  mysteries 
whicii  accidents  might  bring  to  light  at  an  awk- 
ward moment; — and  it  is  ntore  than  presumable 
that  these  considerations  had  largely  contributed 
!to  the  crime  which  had  been  perpetrated  under 
his  orders.  And  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
the  revolutionists  could  dismiss  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a  restoration — apprehensions  absurd  or 
unfounded,  but  which  can  be  proved  to  have  ex- 
isted to  an  immense  extent,  and  which  had  not  a 
weaker  hpld  on  the  French  imagination  on  account 
of  their  absurdity ; — they  could  congratulate  them- 
selves that  now  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  were  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  even  like  their  own, 
and  that  henceforward  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
First  Consul  enacting  the  part  of  General  Monk. 
According  to  Thibaudeau  it  is  altogether  incorrect 
to  pretend  that  the  death  of  the  Suke  d'Enghien 
spread  a  general  consternation  in  Paris,  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  ch&teaux  of  France.  "The  andent 
noblesse  certainly  were  affected  by  it ;  but  their 
mourning  was  not  of  long  duraticxi :  not  a  single 
noble  quitted  on  that  account  the  court  of  Napo- 
leon; the  noblesse  continued,  as  before,  to  rush 
thither  in  crowds.  The  nation  was  indifferent 
about  it;  their  instinct  told  them  thfrf;  a  dead 
Bourbon  was  an  enemy  the  less."  *  If  no  noble 
quitted  the  new  court,  so  was  there  only  one  man 
a  that  class  that  quitted  the  service  of  Bonaparte 
on  account  of  the  foul  murder  at  Vincennes.  That 
•ingle  exception  was  the  false-sentimental,  rhe- 
torical, flowery,  vague,  wordy  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  very 
poor  post  of  d^lomatic  agent  or  resident  minister 
in  the  Valaia,  that  miserable  segment  of  Switzer- 
land which  Bonaparte  had  torn  from  the  canton 
of  Benae,  and  which  a  few  years  after  he  united  as 
fin  integral  part  to  France.  Those  who  evaporate 
and  ezuust  themselves  in  their  enthusiastic  praise 
of  this  great  sacrifice  to  principle,  and  .to  the  ab- 
horrence of  injustice  and  cruelty,  seem  to  forget 
that  Chateaubriand  subsequently,  in'  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  his  many  books,  styled  Bonaparte  the 
man  sent  by  God  in  sign  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  Ixought  back,  nicely  corked  and  hermetically 
■ealed,  a  bottle  full  of  the  water  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan, wherewith  to  baptize  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  new  King  of  Rome.  The  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  these  people  is  perhaps  the  less  surprising 
as  the  Breton  vicomte  himself  fippears  to  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances  from  the  moment  that 
the  ancient  dynasty  was  restored,  and  he  became 
minister  of  state  and  a  peer  of  France  under 
Louis  XVI IL 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  Paris  or  in  the  rest  of  France  by  this 
atrocious  affair,  it  is  certain  that  the  kidnapping 

•  IlUt.  du  CoiuaUt. 


and  murder  of  die  Duke  d'Enghien  excited  an  in- 
dignant feeling  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duced immediate  demonstrations  unfavpurable  to 
Bonaparte  in  all  the  courts  that  were  strong  enougk, 
or  remote  enough,  to  hazard  the  expression  of  their 
opinion.  The  court  of  St  Petersburg  <vdered  a 
public  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  unlbrtunate 
prince,  and  remonstrated  with  his  real  assassin, 
the  First  Consul ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as 
mediator  and  guarantee  of  the  continental  peace, 
notified  to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  JSmpire  that 
he  considered  the  violation  of  the  tRrritory  of  fiadoi 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  as  an  overt 
attack  on  the  security  and  independence  of  that 
empire.  Groing  farther  than  this,  the  young  Caar 
sent  in  a  note  to  the  Diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
complaining  of  this  violation  and  criminal  trans- 
gression of  the  law  and  rights  of  nations,  and  re- 
minding the  l)iet  that  he  had  pledged  himaeU', 
together  with  the  First  Consul  of  France,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
minor  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The 
King  of  Sweden  also  remonstrated,  and  sent  his 
note  to  the  Germanic  Diet,  as  a  party  interested 
through  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  the  em- 
pire, and  as  an  ancient  guarantee  of  the  independ- 
ence of  that  league.  Bonaparte,  whose  pride  could 
never  bear  reproach  or  interference,  and  who  knew 
or  suspected  that  Russia,  some  time  before  this, 
had  listened  to  English  proposals  for  a  new  co- 
alition, n*ade  Talleyrand  write  a  mopt  iaaolept  and 
outrageous  note  to  the  Russian  ambassador.  He 
asked  why,  when  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the 
other  German  princes  were  silent  (their  silence 

Proceeded  from  their  weakness  and  their  fean), 
Lussia  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  a  matter  that 
was  wholly  German  ?  Whence  came  that  strange 
pretension  oi  Russia  to  mix  audaciously  in  what, 
did  not  concern  her  ?  When  the  Emperor  Pa»|, 
the  ally  of  France,  and  the  iather  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  fell  under  the  blows  of  assassins,  sold 
(•  England,  had  France  advanced  the  political 
right  of  examining  that  mysterious  iniquity?  And, 
if  the  authors  of  that  plot  had  been  arrested  st  two 
leagues  from  the  Russian  frontier,  would  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg  have  tolerated  the  demand  of 
explanations  about  the  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory ?  Russia  was  talking  about  the  law  and  rights 
of  nations,  but  had  she  not  protected  conspirators 
at  Dresden,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  and  had  not  one 
of  her  ambassadors  (Markoff,  who  had  converaed 
with  Lord  Whitworth  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  at  the  Tuileries)  given  quite  recently  bia 
protection  to  intrigues  and  plots  directed  against 
the  First  Consul  ?  This  violent  language  might 
ensure,  at  no  distant  period,  a  war  with  Russia, 
but  it  was  not  calculated  to  remove  the  evil  im- 
pression which  had  been  made.  This  war  indeed 
was  almost  a  certainty  before;  but  the  kidnapping 
and  the  murder  of  Uie  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
recriminations  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  young  Czar 
(who,  in  the  Moniteur  and  other  French  publi- 
cations, was  directly  accused  of  being  the  assassin 
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of  fan  own  insane  father),  hastened  the  declartttion  j 
of  hostilities,  and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  Rn»- 
siao  enmity.  He  gained  victories  after  this,  and 
he  had  triumphs — many  and  high  triampha,  with 
t  conquered  kingdom,  and  a  conquered  empife  in 
the  dust  before  him — but  from  this  time  cheerfal- 
ne»  was  banished  from  the  heart,  and  joy  and 
lireliness  from  the  court,  of  Bonaparte ;  that  court 
became  more  pompous  and  gorgeons,  but  it  was 
sombre  in  its  very  splendour,  and  cold  and  chill- 
ingly donbtfnl  add  suspicious :  for  the  disnlial  fote 
of  Picbegra,  the  ruiif  and  expulsion  of  Moreau, 
■od  the  other  incidents  that  were  woven  up  in  the 
same  black  web  with  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  eten  tbough  acceptable  to  many,  pet- 
haps  to  the  large  majority  of  that  court  and'  of  the 
Consul  and  Emperor's  immediate  adherents,  made 
them  all  ffeel  that  they  were  living  in  a  lion's  den, 
end  that  the  hoilr  might  come  when  the  fate  of  the 
prince,  or  of  Pichegru,  or  of  Moreau,  might  be 
tfadrown. 

It  is  scarcely  permitted  vi  to  qtiif  this  subject 
without  saying  a  f^w  words  on  the  motives  which 
have  been  atiributed  to  the  First  Consul,  and  the 
excdses  which  have  been  made  for  him,  and  which 
he  made  for  himself.  As  one  of  the  strong  mo- 
tives^ it  has  been  Stated  that  some  of  the  persons 
arrested  as  accotnplicefl  o^  Georges-Cadoudal  and 
Pidiegra  had  confessed  that  they  had  seen  repeat- 
edly, id  the  very  heart  of  Pai-ia,  a  distinguished, 
Doble-looking  stranger,  who  always  presented  him- 
self in  i  cautious,  mysterious  manner,  and  whom 
they  knew  b;  no  other  name  than  that  of  "  the 
Oenenl  '* — that,  from  various  indications,  the  Con- 
sal  was  led  to  believe  that  this  mysterious  visitant 
in  Pint  was  none  other  than  the  Duke  d'Bnghien« 
Ac.  But  Savary  admits — and  he  would  only  have 
injured  his  bad,  and,  as  it  is,  wretchedly  pleaded, 
cause  by  taking  up  the  opposite  ground — that  the 
Dake  d'Enghien  never  came  to  Paris  at  all ;  that 
the  notion  of  his  having  been  there  Was  found  to 
be  a  deplorable  mistake,  but  when  it  was  too  late^ 
when  the  duke  was  no  more ;  and  that  the  mys- 
^mik  pfeiiKrtiage  mistaken  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
limed  out  eventually  to  be  General  Pichegru. 
\Dd  thia  is  flit  from  all :  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  |>rove  that  this  mistake,  assumed  as  a 
justification  or  excuse  of  the  seizure  at  Ettenheim 
and  the  bloody  doings  at  Vincennes,  could  not 
have  existed  at  the  date  of  either  of  those  deeds. 
One  of  the  French  writers  •  called  into  the  field 
by  the  publication  of  Savary's  memoirs,  which 
throw  blame  and  infamy  on  everybody  but  him- 
self, his  master,  and  a  few  decided  partisans,  has 
proved,  by  citations  iicom  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  trial  of  Georges-Cadoudal  and  his 
party,  that  the  individuals  who  reported  the  visits 
of  the  pretended  unknown  had,  on  the  12th  of 
Pebruary_(a  good  month  before  the  seizure  of  the 
duke  at  Ettenheim),  deposed  that  the  mysterious 
visitor  was  Pichegru ;  that  the  same  fact  was 
proved  on  the  21st  of  February,  twenty-three  days 


before  the  seizure ;  and  again  vn  the  I2th  of  March) 
nine  days  before  the  prince  was  murdered  at  Vin- 
cennes. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such 
mistake  had  ever  for  a  moment  existed,  for  the 
duke  and  Pichegru  were  totally  unlike  in  form 
and  feature,  in  voice,  expression,  and  deaieanour; 
but,  if  the  mistake  really  had  existed,  having  been 
cleared  away  at  least  a  month  before  the  seizure, 
it  could  not  stand  even  as  a  bad  and  insuffioieiit 
excuse  for  that  deed.* 

Bonaparte  himself,  according  to  those  who  wrote 
memoirs  for  him,  and  according  to  his  conversa- 
tions as  reported  by  Las  Cases,  O'Meara,  Warden, 
and  others,  affirmed  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had 
written  a  letter  from  his  cell  in  the  fortress  of 
Strasbourg  to  the  First  Consul,  not  merely  to  im> 
plore  life  and  pardon,  but  to  offer  to  enter  into  hi$ 
service;  and  that  TaUeyraod — the  ill-omened  Tal- 
leyrancl^who  entertained  as  a  fixed  principle  that 
there  would  be  no  safety  to  Bonaparte  and  th« 
monarchy  he  was  building  up  so  king  as  any  of 
the  Bourbon  princes  were  left  alive,  got  possessioa 
of  the  letter,  and  kept  it  from  the  First  Consul 
until  it  was  too  late.  This  story  is  in  all  its  parts 
too  monstrously  absurd  to  merit  uiy  serious  re- 
futation. As  yet,  perhaps,  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun 
was  not  very  anxious  for  a  restoration  of  the  dd 
dynasty}  that  anxiety  came  on  him  about  four 
years  later,  when  he  saw  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
Corsioan  Emperor  was  becoming  a  worse  tyranny 
than  had  ever  existed  in  France,  and  when,  against 
his  weighty  advice  and  admonitions  and  entreaties, 
Bonaparte  was  rushing  headlong  to  his  ruin  by 
kidnapping  the  royal  Bourbon  family  of  Spain  and 
invading  that  country :  but  to  assert  that  the  wise, 
the  arch,  acute,  and  blood-loathing  Talleyrand 
should  have  recommended  the  cutting  off  all  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and  beginning  with  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  the  remotest  of  them  all  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  is 
to  suppose  a  degree  of  credulity  or  insanity  in  the 
world  which  does  not  yet  existf  Bourrienne  most 
markedly  and  positively  denies  (what  needs  no 
denial  after  one  haa  perused  the  accounts  of  the 
trial  and  the  death  of  that  prince)  that  the  duke  ever 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul ;  and  he  declares 
he  had  his  information  from  the  duke's  first  aide- 
de-camp,  who  never  quitted  him  while  he  was  at 
Strasbourg.  M.  Dupin  proves,  by  incontrovertible 
documents — by  the  cfiary  of  the  prince's  imprison- 
ment— by  the  prod*  verbaux  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings— and  by  the  official  list  of  one  letter,  addressed 

*  Utqnail,  Refutation  de  I'Ecrit  puMIe  Mr  1«  Dii«  df>  RotIko  nor 
la  CataMrophe  de  H.  le  Dae  d'Eii|[lii«i,  ai  cited  ia  Quart.  Reriew. 

t  Warden,  who  appears  to  tiave  wriiten  entirely  under  tlie  dii-tation 
of  Las  Cuei.  itates  that  Bonaparte  told  him  **  that  it  was  TaUe>* 
rand's  principle,  and  one  f^m  which  he  never  deviated,  that  the  new 
dynasty  eonlu  not  lie  secure  white  the  Bourbons  remiiued.  *TliiB 
(said  Bonaparte  1  was  a  Ji»ed  nckangeahU  aitiole  of  his  political 
creed;  bat  1  did  not  liecome  a  ready  or  willing  convert.  1  esamined 
tile  opinfam  with  care  and  caution,  and  the  ra«uU  was  a  ferjiet  ou»* 
n'ciiui  i/<l>  neeatiij/.'  "—Lttunflvm  St.  Helena. 

The  allegation  against  Talleyrand  Is  too  monstrous  to  call  for  any 
•erious  refutation ;  Init  the  ime-sitted  enthusiastic  ship-surgeon  surely 
does  little  good  to  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  bv  putting  miu  his  own 
mouth  the  declaration  that  be  had  eventually  become  a  convert  to,  at 
bad  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  uf,  Talleynnd's  fixed  utKhange* 
able  doctrine  that  the  Bourbons  most  all  be  ant  oC 
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by  the  doke  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan — that  he 
never  wrote  to  the  First  Consul.     Had  he  done  so, 
as  it  was  pretended  the  letter  was  not  destroyed, 
but  only  delayed,  as  its  contents  were  quoted  as 
known  to  Bonaparte  and  many  of  his  court,  would 
not  the  First  Consul  have  published  the  whole  of 
the  letter  to  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  basenesc 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  the  meanness  of  spirit  of  the 
inheritor  of  the  proud  name  of  Cond«^  ?     Most  as- 
suredly he  would  have  done  so :  this  would  have 
been  the  very  sort  of  triumph  over  the  old  royalty 
which  he  loved,  and  which  was  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  French  people.     But  there 
was  no  such  publication,  and  nobody  but  himself 
ever  pretended  to  have  seen  the  letter.    These 
Bonapartist  memoir-writers,  and  Boswellizera  of 
his  sayings  and  doings,  are,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, perpetually  at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  themselves,  in  relating  the  same  circum- 
stances.    Savary  denies  the  fact  of  the  duke  having 
written  the  letter  from  Strasbourg  ;  but  he  never- 
theless endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  duke's 
death  on  Talleyrand.     But  in  this  attempt  Savary 
refutes  himself;  and  there  is,  besides,  most  super- 
abundant evidence  to  show  that  Talleyrand  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
business,  and  that  he  could  have  known  nothing 
of  the  duke's  trial  and  execution  at  Yincennes 
until  they  were  over.     1 1  was  not  to  Talleyrand  and 
the  foreign  office  that  the  First  Consul  had  applied 
when  informed  that  the  duke  was  plotting  against 
him  at  Ettenheim ;  but  it  was  to  R«5al,  a  crafty 
scoundrel,  who  had  been  recommended  by  FouchtS, 
and  who   at  the  moment  managed  the  greater 
part  of  the  general  police.     It  was  not  a  diplo- 
matic note  to  the  contemptibly  weak  Margrave 
of  Baden,  but  an  adroit  kidnapper,  that  Bonaparte 
wanted.     Reversing  Savary'a  syllogism,  that,  as 
Talleyrand  was  minister  for  foreign  aflFairs,  and  the 
prince  was  seized  in  a  foreign  state,  so  Talleyrand 
must  have  had  the  management  of  the    affair; 
we  would  say,  that  as  the  foreign  oflBce  was  never 
applied  to  until  everything  was  settled,  so  Talley- 
rand could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  one  deduction  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  other ; 
and  it  is  Savary  himself  who  tells  us  that  the  entire 
management  was  left  to  R^l ;  that  it  was  R4al 
whom  Bonaparte  employed  to  conduct  the  develop- 
ment of  this  afiair ;  that  R^al  by  Bonaparte's  order 
applied — ^not  to  the  foreign  office — but  to  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  gendarmerie,  for  a  confiden- 
tial officer  to  send  into  Baden  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
the  prince ;  that  this  confidential  officer  proceeded 
to  his  destination  with  proper  secrecy,  and  re- 
ported— not  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
— to  his  own  inspector-general,  who  again  reported 
directly  to  Bonaparte;*  that  on  this  report  an- 

*  V'hen  the  ivtvnt  of  this  sp«cUl  ipy — who,  u  nsiMl.  appears  to  hsT0 
reported  a  great  deal  more  than  wiu  true — was  delivered  to  tlie  Pint 
(V>niul  by  Uie  Inspector-general  of  the  jcendarmerie,  the  Consul  snm- 
muiitid  nut  Talleyrand,  but  Real,  ami  ajktnl  him  in  anger  bow  It  wss 
nosdthle  Uiat  trs  yor.ics  should  not  know  what  was  going  on  ai 
kttenhelm.  And  it  was,  as  we  have  sent,  upon  this  report  of  the 
omHdntial  <ffictr  ur  special  spy  (named  and  appointed  at  Bonaparte's  j 
nrder«  deliverer  li'tough  the  medium  of  Beal  by  the  iDspector*geneiml   i 


other  emissary  was  sent  to  seize  the  duke,  and  that 
this  emissary  was  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  armed 
force  at  Strasbourg.     And  all  the  world  knew  who 
this  second  emissary  was ;  it  was  not  a  clerk  in  the 
foreign-office,  it  was  not  a  dependant  or  friend  of 
Talleyrand,  but  a  colonel  of  grenadiers,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  First  Consul, — in  short,  Caulaincourt, 
whom  we  have  seen  superintending  the  operations 
of  the  seizure  at  Offenbourg,  and  who  by  grace  of 
this  and  other  services  became  shortly  afterwards 
Duke  of  Vicenza.     A  long  letter  of  instructions  to 
Caulaincourt  and  Ordenner,  signed  "  Bonaparte," 
has  been  preserved  and  printed.    These  orders 
regulate  with  remarkable  precision  all  the  steps 
which  the  kidnappers  are  to  take,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  duke;   but  the 
letter  contains  not  a  word  about  the  fate  in  store 
for  the  captured  prince ;  and,  though  Caulaincourt 
may  have  known  the  First  Consul's  intention,  it  is 
at  the  least  possible  that  Ordenner  and  the  officers 
who  crosaed  the  Rhine  had  no  such  knowledge. 
Thibaudeau  affirms,  that  at  this  conference,  wten 
Caulaincourt  received  liis  mission,  Talleyrand  was 
present,  as  well  as  Foucht^,  Cambact^^  Le  Brun, 
and  the  grand  judge  Regnier ;  and  that  not  one  of 
these  high  functionaries  manifested  any  disappro- 
bation of  the  measure,  which  was  un  parti  pru — 
a  thing  decided  upon — by  the  First  Consul.     He 
further  adds  (and  the  letter  has  been  published) 
that  Talleyrand  on  this  day,  or  on  the  11th  of 
March,  wrote  to  advise  M.  Massias,  the  French 
minister  at  the  court  of  Baden,  of  the  First  Con- 
sul's intention  to  seize  the  duke  and  the  other 
French  emigrants  at  Ettenheim.     But  Thibaudeau 
admits  that  everything  had  been  determined  upon 
before  this  note,  which  appears  never  to  have  lieen 
delivered,  was  written ;  and  that  some  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  conference  felt  convinced  that 
Bonaparte  s  rage  would  blow  over,  and  that   he 
would   never  carry  into  execution  what  he  was 
threatening  to  do.     He  says  (and  this,  by  itself, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  minister  for  foreign  afiGairs 
had  never  been  applied  to,  or  had  hithoto  done 
nothing  in  the  business,)  that,  as  Talleyrand  entered 
the  room,  Bonaparte  exclaimed — "What  is    M. 
Massias  doing,  when   armed  gatherings  of    my 
enemies  are  going  on  at  Ettenheim  7     But  I  will 
find  out  the  means  of  punishing  their  plots !      The 
head  of  the  guilty  one  (la  tile  du  coupabtey  mhall 

of  gendarmerie),  that  Oanlaineonrt  was  sent  on  his  iniqoitotu  mis- 
siou.  "This  pioves  two  facts:  Urst.  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not 
maite  Bonaparte  acquainted  with  what  passed  at  Eltmhrim  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  e\-eii  expMi  him  to  do  lu ;  f,  ,r  it  was 
of  the  negligenre  of  the  policei  and  not  of  the  fiiruign  departmeut,  **.** 
he  complained."- Qeart.  An. 

Indeed  in  other  affairs  of  a  Isas  questionable  nature,  Tidleyraiid.  or 
his  foreign  office,  bad  little  to  do  with  the  trembling  goveram^nt^  of 
tile  tmnll  ndghbouiing  states  i  they  were  watched  by  the  aplea  and 
agents  of  the  police,  and  were  dictated  to  by  the  oommandiny  offleem 
of  the  gendATmerie  and  other  French  troops  enntoned  alony  their 
frontieis.  We  itnow  ourselves,  from  good  Italian  authority,  that 
Talleyrand,  even  while  minister  for  foreign  aibirs,  and  to  all  appear^ 
ance  in  high  favour  with  bis  employer,  was  oAen  left  In  total  i»«o». 
anceof  conwpondenoes  carried  on  with  Turin,  Milan,  aad  CS^qu^^ 
although  those  correspondences  properly  appertained  to  hia  ofllee- 
and  tlut  be  Ilrst  knew  of  various  measures  adapted  in  Italy  wfaan 
deputatioiu  arrived  at  Paris  to  complain  of  them,  and  addrcaa*d 
themaclves  to  him  a*  the  buslneae  was  cesuideied  to  be  in  it]s  d«sa^7 
ment. 
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do  me  justice!"  And  he  adds,  that  to  thia  Cam- 
bac«^r^  replied,  "  I  dare  say  that,  if  such  a  per- 
sonage was  in  your  power,  rigour  would  not  go  to 
that  point."  The  whole  amount,  then,  of  Talley- 
rand^ participation  in  the  crime  comes  to  this — 
that  when  everything  was  decided  upon,  he  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  M.  Maasiaa,  who,  like  the  govem- 
ment  of  Baden  itself,  could  do  nothing  for  or  against 
the  unfortunate  prince,  whose  fate  Bonaparte  had, 
from  the  first,  resolved  to  leave  to  his  gendarmes 
and  satellites,  to  such  men  as  R^al,  Caulaincourt, 
and  Scvarv.  We  have  already  exposed  the 
noUity  of  the  plea  about  mistaking  the  duke  for 
Fieh^ru,  and  discovering  that  mistake  too  late ; 
and  yet  Savary,  after  mdcing  all  these  preceding 
statements,  makes  Bonaparte,  after  the  duke's  exe- 
cution, exclaim  to  R&l  (who  knew  all  about  the 
business,  and,  like  his  master,  must  have  known 
that  it  was  General  Pich^ni,  and  not  the  duke,  that 
had  been  reported  as  the  mysterious  stranger),"  Ah ! 
wretched  Talleyrand,  what  have  you  made  me  do  ?" 
as  if  Talleyrand  had  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
in  the  matter !  Again,  Savary,  who  admits  that  on 
the  evening  when  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  at 
Tmcennes,  he  carried  a  »ealed  letler  from  Bona- 
parte at  Malmaison  to  Murat  at  Paris  (which 
sealed  letter  he  confesses  contained  the  First  Con- 
sul's ortkrs  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  governor, 
about  the  duke),  attaches  a  ridiculous  importance 
to  the  incident  of  meeting  Talleyrand  coming  out 
of  Murat's  house  as  he.  (Savary)  entered  it ;  and 
insinuates — in  spite  of  his  own  confession  as  to  the 
teakd  letter  he  himself  brought,  and  in  spite  of  the 
&cts  tfaM  he  was  the  last  person  that  came  from 
Malmaison,  and  that  the  minister  for  foreign 
aJEura  had  not  seen  the  Consul  since  the  morning, 
sad  had  another  most  obvious  motive  for  calling  on 
Marat,  as  Murat  had  been  so  ill  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  room — that  Talleyrand  had  called  to  induce 
MwBt  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien, and  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  proper 
paint  But  Savary  again  completely  cripples  nis 
own  insinuation,  which  has  absurdity  enough  on 
the  face  of  it,  by  letting  it  escape  that  Talleyrand 
was  not  with  Bonaparte  when  he  wrote  that  fatal 
scaled  letter  of  which  he  (Savary)  was  the  bearer, 
and  was  not  with  Murat  after  he  had  received  that 
letter — thus  removing  from  Talleyrand  all  irame- 
disrte  responsibility  as  to  that  foul  epistle.  The  ex- 
Bishop  of  Autun  was  never  the  man  to  act  upon 
generous  passionate  impulses,  or  to  run  his  own 
neck  into  the  noose  to  rescue  others ;  but,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  crime  that  was  preparing,  he 
must  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch^  did,  a  mon- 
stToos  political  blunder,  and  would  not  have  failed 
to  try  the  effects  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  on 
Bonaparte,  who,  for  a  long  time,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  his  cool  commanding  intellect.  But  the  motive 
is  apparent  which  made  the  fidlen  emperor,  and 
the  banished  Savary,  so  anxious  to  inculpate  the  ex- 
Btinister  for  foreign  affairs :  long  before  his  fall 
Talleyrand  had  given  mortal  offence  to  Bonaparte 
by  that  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  which 
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has  been  mentioned,  and  by  other  deeds  and  caustic 
sayings ;  Talleyrand,  while  the  emperor  was  fall- 
ing, had  contributed  important  services  towards 
restoring  the  Bourbons ;  and,  therefore,  Talleyrand 
must  be  defamed  :  and  what  defamation  could  tell 
so  well  as  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  a 
Bourbon  prince?  But  the  whole  contrivance  is 
too  bungling  to  impose  any  longer  even  on  the 
fanatics  of  Bonapartism ;  and  we  believe  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that,  next  to  Bonaparte, 
Savary  was  the  most  guilty  of  all  that  were  impli- 
cated in  the  death  of  the  duke ;  that  Savary  might 
have  suspended  the  execution,  and  did  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hurried  it  on  with  a  zeal  and 
ferocity  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  or  Prince  of  the  Assassins.* 

But  Bonaparte,  according  to  the  memoir-writers, 
and  the  repcnters  of  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena, 
took  up  other  ground,  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
either  of  the  two  exploded  fictions — the  suppressed 
letter  of  the  duke,  and  the  mistaking  the  duke  for 
Pichegru — boldly  and  broadly  justified  the  duke's 
execution,  alleging  it  to  have  been  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  a  measure  of  state  policy,  arising  out  of 
the  natural  rights  of  humanity,  by  which  a  man 
to  save  his  own  life  may  take  away  that  of  another, 
and  out  of  tbe  political  right  of  the  French  republic 
to  put  down  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  strike 
terror  into  its  enemies.  Assuming  the  grossest 
falsehoods  for  facts,  and  taking  as  proven  a  series  of 
particulars  which  had  never  been  proved  at  all, 
and  to  which  his  spies,  and  police,  and  courts  of 
law,  unscrupulous,  bad,  violent  as  they  were,  were 
never  able  to  give  even  a  semblance  of  consistency 
and  probability,  he  maintained  that  the  Bourbon 
princes  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  having  been 
the  contrivers  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  of  hav- 

*  Bouirieime,  who  ipolu  only  of  ttw  iuto  Uut  caiiu  to  hit  know 
ledse  from  the  beat  loaRW.  njrt,  "  All  tbat  nUln  to  tba  affair  of 
the  Duk*  d'Enithien  reaolvea  itMlfinto  thb  : — Bonaparte,  pachapa  to 
pleaae  the  rrrolutionary  party  aod  in  order  to  attain  tbe  tSroae  with 
creater  certainty,  deaired  the  immediate  death  of  the  dnice,  withont 
Judicial  forms.  He  waa  obeyed  with  all  the  proinptitude  which 
doahilaaa  be  had  commanded,  mi  that  there  waa  no  time  or  pomibilitjr 
to  retract  his  lint  determination.  I  iiave  certain  linowlHlge  that  the 
puaitiTe  order  was  given,  yet  i  am  cooTinocd  tbat,  if  tbe  executina  lud 
Man  deterred  aome  bonra.  the  Dolie  d'Boghlan  would  not  hare  pe- 

riihed Oraeial  Savaiy  did  not  dare  to  delay  tbe  e»«utiaa 

of  tlie  aeotence,  although  the  prince  urgently  demanded  an  inteniev 
with  the  Firat  Coniul.  Had  Bouaparte  ieen  the  prince,  tlwre  oan  be 
little  doubt  Iwt  that  he  would  have  laved  hia  lltii.  Savarr,  however, 
thought  himaelf  bound  lo  lacrifloe  hia  own  opiniona  to  the  powerful 
fution  wbieb  tbeo  contfoUed  the  Firat  Couaul;  and.  whilat  he 
thought  he  was  aerving  bia  maater,  he  waa,  in  (act.  only  aerving  the 
fluxion  to  wMeh,  I  muit  aay,  ha  did  not  belong.  The  troth  ia,  that 
General  Savary  oan  only  be  re^iraached  for  not  having  taken  upon 
himaelf  to  luiprnd  the  execution,  which  protaUy  would  not  have 
taken  place,  if  it  had  beeu  auapended.  He  waa  merely  an  inatra- 
ment,  and  penitence  on  hia  part  would,  perbapa,  have  told  more  in 
hia  IWvonr  than  hia  vain  efforta  to  Juatify  Bonaparte.  From  all  that 
I  have  atated,  and  particularly  from  tbe  non-aofpenaion  of  the  exe- 
cution, it  appe&ra  to  me  as  clear  aa  day  that  General  *^vary  had  re. 
oelvad  «  formal  Order  from  Bonaparte  for  the  Duke  d'Engbien'a 
deuth.  and  also  a  formal  order  that  It  •hould  be  so  managed  M  to 
render  It  Imnieaible  to  apeak  to  Bonaparte  again  on  the  inl^act,  untU 
all  abould  be  over.  Can  there  lie  a  more  evident,  a  more  direct 
proof  of  thia,  than  the  digging  the  grave  befor*band  ?"— ifeamtrt. 

We  have  carefully  oompared  the  Stat4^menta  and  docnmrnta  of 
M.  Dupin,  '  Pikea  JudiciaiM  et  Historiqucs ;'  of  General  Hulin, 
■  Explicationa  offertea  aux  bomme*  impartiaux ;'  of  Savary,  ■  Ex- 
traites  des  Memoires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Hovigo;*  of  Thibaodeau,  of  . 
Bourrienne,  Laa  Oases,  and  others;  but  trath  in  tbe  account  of  tlie 
trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  and  in  the  remarks 
which  follow  that  catastrophe,  wo  have  been  assisted  and  guided  hy 
the  closely  reasoned  and  able  article  in  tbe  Quarterly  Review  already 
died:— Art.  xi,  No.  »«,  vol.  xxix.,  on  '  Savary  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.' 
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iDg  disgorged  sixty  brigands  upon  Paris,  including 
the  Polignacs,  de  Rivilre,  and  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  him  to  be  assassinated ;  and  then  he 
asked  whether  by  the  law  of  nature  he,  Bonaparte, 
was  not  authorised  to  cause  the  Count  d' Artois  to 
be  assassinated  in  London.  And  then  for  the  law 
of  polity :  the  whole  republic,  he  said,  was  totter- 
ing upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  conspired  its 
fall ;  and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
audacity  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  sent  their  sixty 
assassins  to  Paris.  "  The  republican  government 
could  nut,  consistently  with  its  dignity,  do  less, 
when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  publicly 
plotted,  than  cause  its  thunder  to  strike  the  family 
which  dared  to  engage  in  such  an  attempt."* 
Here  the  murdered  prince  was  coupled  in  the 
loosest  manner  with  the  Count  d' Artois  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bourbons  residing  in  England ;  and  that 
public  conviction  of  which  Bonaparte  is  made  to 
speak  can  refer  only  to  the  trial  of  Georges- Cadou- 
dal  and  his  associates,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  the  middle  of  May,  or  nearly  two  months 
after  the  duke  had  been  tried,  fusiladed,  and  buried 
at  Vincennes ;  and  which,  when  it  did  take  place, 
afforded  no  such  conviction,  nor  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  against  any  of  the  Bouibon 
princes.  But,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  the  re- 
porter of  Bonaparte's  Isist  quoted  words,  in  a  later 
publication,  muies  the  es-emperor  rest  his  defeuce 
upon  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  actual  and  personal 
participation  in  the  pretended  plot  for  assassinating 
him.  Here  the  reporter  gets  rid  of  the  anachro- 
nism of  Georees-Cadoudal  s  trial ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
he  also  drops  ms  proo&  and  public  conviction.  He 
makes  Bonaparte  say,  "  The  duke  and  his  party 
had  constantly  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  taking 
away  my  life.t  I  was  assailed  on  all  sides ;  air- 
guns,  infernal  machines,  plots,  ambuscades  of 
all  kinds  were  resorted  to.  At  last  I  grew  weary, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  them  with 
terror  in  their  turn  in  London.  I  succeeded,  and 
firom  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  all  conspi- 
racies. [His  state  prisons  and  remote  fortresses 
continued  down  to  Uie  end  of  his  reign  to  tell  a 
very  different  tale,  and  to  prove  that  his  suspicions, 
and  the  inventions  of  his  police,  were  not  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  duke ;  and  there  were 
certainly  real  conspiracies,  both  republican  and 
royalist,  after  that  deed.]  Who  can  blame  me  for 
having  acted  as  I  did  ?     What !  blows  threatening 

*  Lai  CaTCf  (  Aiuwer  to  Warden. 

t  It  Bonaparte  had  ever  entertaiaed  this  notion,  ho  had  been  con* 
Tinced  of  ita  Ta^nty  long  before  the  time  when  he  thus  pleaded  in  de- 
fence of  his  repututioii.  A  abort  time  after  the  murder  at  Vincennee, 
and  his  election  as  emperor,  boina;  at  Aix-la-Chapolle,  lie  had  a  con- 
Teraation  with  M.  Maasins,  the  French  mii^lster  at  the  court  of  the 
Marinade  of  Buden.  who  had  been  residing  at  that  court  when  the 
Duke  d'Eugltien  was  living  iu  the  country.  Bonaparte,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  Intrigues  of  the  emigrants,  said,  •'  You  ought  at  Iriist  to 
have  prevented  the  plots  which  the  duke  Wiia  batching  at  Ettculieira.  • 
"  Sire,'  replied  Btuaaias,  "  I  am  too  old  to  learn  to  tell  a  falsehood. 
Believe  me,  on  tliis  suljiert  your  car  has  been  abused." — "  Do  yon 
not  think,  then,  that,  had  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  l^chegru 
succeeded,  the  duke  would  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  have  come 
post  to  IVris  ? "  The  respeeUble  old  diplomatist  hung  down  bis 
head  and  was  silent ;  for  he  aaw  that  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to 
hear  tiw  truth. — BuMrriemiu, 


my  existence  are  aimed  at  me  day  aAer  day,  from 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  {mean- 
ing firom  London) ;  no  power  on  earth,  no  tri- 
bunal can  afford  me  redress ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  use  the  right  of  nature,  and  return  war 
for  war  !  "  It  has  been  well  noted  that  this  law 
of  nature,  that  this  mode  of  defence,  had  already 
been  appealed  to  by  that  arch-Jacobin  and  Ma- 
ratist  Robert  Lindet,  in  justification  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners  in  Paria  in  September, 
1:92.* 

On  other  occasions,  the  exile  at  St.  Helena  would 
say  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  death  must  be  at- 
tributed to  an  excess  of  zeal  for  him  (Bonaparte), 
to  private  views,  or  to  mysterious  intrigues ;  that 
he  had  been  blindly  urged  on ;  that  he  had  been, 
if  he  might  say  to,  taken  by  surprise;  that  the 
measure  was  precipitated  and  the  result  pre-deter- 
mined  by  others.  As  to  the  precipitation,  Bona- 
parte had  had  more  than  a  week  to  reflect  upon  it : 
it  was  on  Sunday  the  1 1th  of  March  that  he  gave 
Caulaincourt  his  orders  to  seize  the  duke,  who  was 
not  seized  until  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  not  ex- 
ecuted until  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Besides, 
this  pleading  contradicts  Bonaparte's  more  earnest 
and  more  laboured  defaces  of  the  proceedings. 
Credit  cannot  be  given  to  assertions  so  very  op- 
posite; and  no  cr^it  whatever  is  due  to  a  man 
who  is  constantly  contradicting  himself.  As  long 
as  he  could  he  avoided  any  explanations,  and  en- 
joined the  strictest  silence;  and  so  complete  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  press,  and  so  extreme  the 
dread  of  giving  offence  to  him,  that  nothing  was 
written  or  said  in  France  about  the  matter  until  his 
own  rashness,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  brought  back 
the  Bourbons.  But,  when  he  was  dying  at  St. 
Helena,  he  put,  as  it  were,  into  his  last  testament 
the  frankest  avowal  of  the  deed.  "  I  caused  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  judged,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  the  security,  the  interest, 
and  the  honour  of  the  French  people.  In  tlie 
same  circumstances  I  would  again  act  in  the  same 
manner." 

Just  fifteen  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Bour- 
bon prince  at  Vincennes,  General  Pichegru — with 
whom,  as  with  Georges,  the  Polignacs,  and  others, 
the  prince  ought  to  have  been  confronted — ^was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
been  lying  ever  since  the  Zlth  of  February,  subject 
to  the  frequent  visits  and  interrogatories  of  R^al. 
No  threats,  no  promises  could  induce  Pichegru  to 
injure  any  man  by  his  answers,  or  to  effect  the 
great  object  in  view — that  of  implicating  General 
Moreau  in  the  royalist  conspiracy.  He  threatened, 
on  the  contrary,  to  tear  to  pieces  the  flimsy  web 
which  had  been  thrown  round  Moreau ;  to  spealc 
out  on  his  public  trial ;  to  unfold  the  odious  meana 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  had  been  entrapped 
into  the  conspiracy  by  Bonaparte's  poljf«;  and  to 
reveal  what  he  knew  of  the  First  Consiil's  corre- 

*  Quart.  Rev. — "  This  terrible  moTemant  of  tba  peoptr,"  mM 
Lindet,  iu  a  printed  book,  "  seemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  and  the  result  was  (M/y  (he  impartial  emlic^im  q?  li» prte- 
cifin  tjftlu  law  B/naun. 
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spomlence  with  the  Bourbons.  "  When  I  am  be- 
fore my  judges,"  said  he,  "  my  language  shall  be 
conformable  to  tmth  and  the  interests  of  my  coun- 
try." This  spealdng  out  in  an  open  court — and  it 
was  known  that  Fichegru  could  speak  in  a  lofty 
and  energetic  manner — gave  great  alarm  to  the 
consular  government.     Besides,  in   spite  of  his 


PkCHXOBV. 

present  sad  predicament,  and  the  charges  and 
calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  name, 
some  of  the  soldiery  might  still  feel  an  affection  for 
'he  commander  who  had  repeatedly  led  them  on 
to  victory  before  the  name  of  Bonaparte  had  made 
itself  known.  To  proceed  against  two  such  suc- 
cessful generals  as  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  might,  perchance,  prove  too 
severe  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  army.     It  was 

'     calculated,  too,  that,  if  Pichegru  were  but  dead,  it 

'  might  be  insinuated  that  it  was  only  his  death  that 
removed  the  proof  of  Moreau's  complicity.  R«5al 
had  been  heard  muttering  as  he  came  from  his 
cell,  "  What  a  man  this  Pichegru  is  !  There  is  no 
moving  him."     On  the  5th  of  April,  this  coun- 

I  selloT  of  state  and  manager  of  police,  this  creature 
of  Foucb^,  had  a  long  secret  interview  with  the 

'  general,  and  it  was  on  the  next  morning  that 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled  on  his  bed,  with  a 
black  cravat  tightened  round  his  neck,  by  means 
of  a  stick  which  acted  as  a  tourniquet,  and  which 
was  kept  in  its  position  by  being  put  behind  the 
ear,  and  pressed  against  the  pillow  by  the  weight 
of  the  head,  &c.  Six  obscure  surgeons,  named  by 
the  criminal  tribunal,  were  called  in  to  examine 
the  body,  and  sign  a  report  that  Pichegru  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  A  gendarme  d'Uite  deposed  that, 
being  on  guard  near  Pichegru's  cell,  about  three 
hours  after  midnight,  he  had  heard  a  violent 
coughing  and  spitting ;  a  turnkey  of  the  Temple 
deposed  that  he  had  the  key  of  the  general's  door 
aQ  the  night  in  his  pocket,  so  that  the  door  could 
not  have  been  opened  :  but,  in  spite  of  surgeons, 
gendarmes,  and  turnkeys,  and  of  other  pains  taken, 
then  and  afterwards,  to  prove  that  Pichegru  had 
perished  by  hi«  own  hand,  the  impression  was  in- 
stantly made,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  lasting,  that 
he  had  been  most  foully  murdered.  The  event 
came  so  close  upon  the  catastrophe  of  Vinceones : 


— the  police  of  the  Temple  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  HtSal — Savary  was,  in  a  manner,    the 
military   governor,   and    the    guards   there   were 
mounted,  and  the  general  service  of  the  prison  per- 
formed, by  Savary's  gendarmes  d'ilite,  comrades 
of  the  men  who  had  shot  the  prince  in  the  ditch — 
there  were  other  familiars  of  the  mmUon  genus, 
who  were  known  to  have  committed  detestable 
deeds,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  any 
crime — there  were  keys  of  the  passe  par-lout  sort 
which  opened  every  lock — and  the  midnight  visi- 
tations, and  the  acts  of  carrying  off  state  prisoners, 
unknown  to  their  co-mates  in  captivity,  and  no  one 
except  the  agents  employed   knew  whither,  were 
facts   notorious   in   Paris  and  in  all  France.     It 
might  be  that  Pichegru  had  strangled  himself — 
and  we   believe  that  medical  jurisprudence  has, 
since  that  time,  registered  more  than  one  suicide 
committed  in  a  more  difficult  manner — ^but  Piche- 
gru seems  to  have  been  considered,  by  all   who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  very  unlikely  to  have  recourse 
to  suicide  of  any  kind,  as  one  whose  natural  tem- 
perament, excited  passions,  and  indignation  against 
Bonaparte,  and  FouchiS,  and  the  agents  of  police 
who  had  entrapped  him,  would  have  led  him  to 
bear  any  extremity  of  suffering,   and  to  face  the 
guillotine  or  the  fusilades  at  the  plain  of  Grenelle 
unmoved,  provided  he  could  but  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  out  on  his  trial :  and  then  the 
accumulation  of  suspicious  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  prison,  the  deeds  which  had  recently 
been  committed,  and  the  conviction  that  the  First 
Consul,  and  those  who  served  him,  would  stick  at 
no  crime  which  might  serve  his  purpose,  all  went 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  Pichegru  had  really  been 
murdered.     After  calling  upon  Rtial,  who  was  still 
living  at  the  time  be  wrote,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  transaction,  Bourrienne  says, "  There 
is  evidence,  amounting  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
Pichegru  was  strangled    in   prison,  and  conse- 
quently all  idea  of  suicide  must  be  rejected  as 
inadmissible.     Have   I   positive  and  substantive 
proof?     I  have  not;  but  the  concurrence  of  facts, 
and  the  weight  of  probabilities,  do  not  leave  me  in 
possession  of  the  doubts  I  should  wish  to  entertain 
on  this  tragic  event.  Besides,  there  exists  a  certain 
popular  instiiKt,  which  is  rarely  at  fault ;  and  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  not  only  that 
the  general  opinion  agreed  in  the  notion  of  Piche- 
gru's assassination,  but  that  the  pains  taken  by  the 
government  to  give  that  opinion  another  direction, 
by  the  affected  exhibition  of  the  body,*  only  served 

*  The  article  in  the  MonHeiir,  which  was  published  the  day  after 
the  death,  acoomyianied  by  the  depotitiona  of  the  ffewtarmeg  d^Hite, 
the  concierge  of  the  Temple^  the  tumKey,  and  the  aurffeooa.  di*pla>ed  au 
awkwardneas  of  ingenuity  and  paina-takinx,  whica  went  to  cooflrm 
what  it  waa  intended  to  defltroy.    It  waa  to  Lhia  effect : — 

"  The  preceding  evening  Pichegru  had  copiously  dined  according 
to  bia  cnitom,  for  he  k>Ted  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  was  full  of 
meat,  had  a  short  neck,  was  sanguineous,  and  the  want  of  exercise  niv- 
disposed  him  the  more  tij  apoplexy  :  in  the  evening,  too,  he  hod  asked 
for  a  Seneca,  and  opening  the  buok  at  the  piige  where  the  philosopher 
discusses  the  miseries  of  life  and  the  easy  pasaage  to  eternity. 
Pichegru  had  prepared  himsi-lf  fdr  suicide.  He  had  concealed  a 
stick  taken  out  of  a  faggot  of  fire-wood,  and  that,  with  his  cravat, 
Buffloed  for  the  Btrangulution.  Thus  Pichegru  liaa  escaped  the  die. 
gmce  of  tile  scaffold  by  suicide." 

In  tlie  state  In  which  the  press  then  was,  and  in  the  paain  draad  of 
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to  strengthen  it.  He  who  spontaneously  says,  I 
have  not  committed  such  or  such  a  crime,  at  least 
admits  there  is  room  for  suspecting  his  guilt." 
Savary  says  that  lUal,  on  the  morning  of  Piche- 
gru's  death,  exclaimed — "  Though  nothing  can  be 
more  apparent  than  that  this  is  suicide,  yet  it  will 
always  be  sud  that,  despairing  of  his  conviction, 
we  strangled  him  in  prison !"  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Savary  denies  that  he  himself  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  that  Pichegru  was  mur- 
dered at  all ;  but  he  confesses,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  belief  of  assassination  was  universal,  and 
that  a  high  tunctionary,  hie  own  personal  friend, 
spoke  of  it  years  afterwards  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  named  the  gendarmes  in  the  Temple  as  the 
men  by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done.  Among 
the  foreign  diplomatists  resident  at  Paris,  no  doubt 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  death.  One  of  them,  writing  to  his  court, 
said,  "  It  is  evident  that  Piehegru  has  been  selected 
as  a  victim.  The  history  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  Ijower  Empire  presents  the  picture  of 
this  country  and  government  !"*  There  were  cer- 
tain private  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
catastrophe  the  more  striking :  the  conqueror  of 
Holland  and  the  First  Consul,  who  had  obtained 
their  commissions  as  lieutenants  of  artillery  on  the 
very  same  day,  had  been  schoolfellows  in  the  military 
school  of  Brienne ;  and  there  Pichegru,  being  the 
elder  of  the  two,  had  taught  Bonaparte  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  been  both  a  friend 
and  tutor  to  the  poor  and  almost  friendless  Cor- 
sican.  And  now  all  their  calculations  had  come  to 
this ; — strangulation  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
and  a  bit  of  stick,  and  six  feet  of  dishonoured 
earth,  for  Pichegru  ;  and  for  Bonaparte  an  imperial 
throne  (he  was  placing  his  foot  on  the  first  steps 
of  it  when  his  schoolfellow  perished),  which  was 
designed  to  be  enduring,  and  for  perpetuity  in  his 
race,  but  which  lasted  only  ten  stormy  years,  and 
then  one  hundred  days  t 

The  world  was  still  aghast  at  the  fate  of 
Pich^Tu,  when  another  and  a  more  bloody  catas- 
trophe was  brought  to  light  firom  the  same  state- 
prison.  Captain  John  Wesley  Wright,  who,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  had  landed  Pichegru  and 
some  of  his  companions,  was  becalmed  on  the 
morning  of  the  6tb  of  May,  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Morbihan,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  was  carried  by  the  ebb-tide  close  upon  the 
rocks.  Whilst  his  crew  were  sweeping  with 
all  their  strength  to  get  clear  of  the  coast 
seventeen  armed  vessels  were  rowed  out  from  the 
Morbihan,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  six  luggers,  and 
five  smaller  gun-vessels.  W  right's  raft  was  only 
an  18-gun  brig-sloop,  and  his  crew  consisted 
of  fifty-one  eflFective  men  and  twenty-four  boys  ; 
yet  he  gallantly  fought,  within  grape  and  hailing 
distance,  the  whole  French  flotilla  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  did  not  strike  his  colours  untd  his 

ai«n*i  miadi,  no  one  ooitld  then  j^ubliah  any  comments,  or  glre  any 
•oooont  of  PlAegru*!  deatk  dlfEsreat  from  the  oAiHaI  one  fiat  forth  in 
the  '  Moniieui.' 
•Oelbeij. 


ship  was  a  mere  wreck — until  twelve  of  his  men 
were  wounded  and  two  killed,  and  he  himself 
wounded  in  the  groin.  Laurent-Toumeur,  the 
French  commanding  o£Scer  to  whom  Wright 
struck,  told  him  that  he  had  nobly  sustained  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  and  the  high  reputation  of  his 
country's  navy;  that  the  French  loved  and 
esteemed  the  brave,  and  that  he  and  his  crew 
would  be  treated  with  all  possible  kiudness.*  This 
was  the  natural  impulse,  and  no  doubt  the  inten- 
tion Qr  wish,  of  the  brave  French  ofiEicer ;  but  there 
were  very  different  feelings  and  intentions  enter- 
tained at  Paris.  The  First  Consul  was  informed 
that  Wright's  vessel  had  been  recognised  as  the 
same  which  had  landed  Pichegru ;  and  that  Wright 
had  been  a  lieutenant  on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
ship  the  'Tigre,'  and  had  distinguished  himself 
under  Sir  Sidney  in  the  defence  of  Acre.  The 
latter  fact  alone  would  assuredly  have  led  to  some 
much  harsher  treatment  than  is  reserved  for  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  if  Bona- 
parte could  only  have  caught  Sir  Sidney  himself, 
even  though  not  engaged  in  landing  royalists  and 
conspirators,  Sir  Sidney  would  at  least  have  run  a 
close  risk  of  making  his  exit  from  this  world  in 
the  Temple— of  which,  before  this  time,  he  had 
been  so  long  an  inmate — ^in  the  manner  of  Pichegru 
or  of  the  unfortunate  Wright.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  coast  to  interrogate 
the  captured  English  crew  separately,  that  is 
secretly,  and  by  the  police;  and,  when  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  English  sailors  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  Pichegru  conspiracy,  Captain  Wright 
was  brought  up  to  Paris,  thrown  into  the  Temple, 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a  state  prisoner, 
and  there  confined  <m  secret.  What  followed 
could  be  precisely  known  only  to  those  familiars 
who  possessed  the  secrets  of  that  prison-house. 
Even  the  date  of  the  unhappy  man's  final  catas- 
trophe is  not  known ;  for  Bonaparte  himself  de- 
clared that  his  death  had  been  concealed  for  some 
considerable  time — ^the  motive  of  that  concealment 
no  doubt  being  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  too  close 
juxta-position  with  the  death  of  Pichegru  in  the 
same  accursed  place.  Bonaparte  also  allowed 
that,  to  extort  confessions,  the  surgeon  of  Wright's 
ship  was  threatened  with  immediate  death ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  torture.  He 
also  declared  that  his  grand  object  was  to  secure 
the  principals,  and  to  extract  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  he  suspected  Wright  to  know ;  and  that  he 
considered  the  English  captain's  evidence  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  These  avowals  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  belief,  wUch  was  very  generally 
entertained  at  the  time,  and  which  indeed  seemed 
unavoidable,  that  Wright  was  barbarously  treated 
in  his  close  confinement — perhaps  that  his  body, 
as  well  as  mind,  had  been  subjected  to  actual  tor- 
ture— and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  his 
maimed  or  injured  frame  would  present,  recourse 
was  had  to  another  midnight  assassination.  Cap- 
tain Wright  was  once,  and  only  once,  seen  in 

*  Junee,  Naval  Hiatot;. 
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public,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Temple.  He  vas 
brought  into  court  on  the  2nd  of  June,  >m  a  wit- 
ness on  Georges's  trial,  being  called  the  hundred 
and  Ihirty'^ourth  witness  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution. He,  however,  refused  to  answer  any 
interrwatories,  declaring  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
as  a  British  oEBcer,  he  considered  himself  amena- 
ble only  to  his  own  government.  The  attorney- 
general  requested  the  president  to  order  that  the 
examinations  of  Captain  Wright,  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  21st  of  May  and  on  a  later  day, 
should  be  read  over  to  him  in  court;  and,  this 
being  done,  Wright  replied,  that  it  was  omit- 
ted to  be  stated  that  on  the  occasions  when  those 
secret  examinations  had  been  taken  the  questions 
put  to  him  had  been  accompanied  with  the  threat 
of  turning  him  over  to  a  military  tribunal  to  be 
•hot,  if  he  did  not  betray  the  secrets  of  his  coun- 
try. We  know  not  how  long  after  this  Wright 
lived,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Moniteur  that  he  had  been  found 
one  momiDg  in  his  cell  with  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear ;  and  that  this  was  another  very  clear 
case  of  suicide.  But,  again,  a  great  majority  ot 
the  world,  not  certainly  excepting  that  of  Paris, 
concluded  it  vas  another  clear  case  of  assassina- 
tion. And,  in  fact,  the  probabilities  of  Wright's 
having  destroyed  himself  were  still  less  than  the 
probabilities  in  Pichegru's  case.  The  French 
general,  whose  character  was  blemished  and  whose 
fortunes  were  utterly  ruined,  had  a  great  deal  to 
depress  his  spirits ;  but  the  English  captain  had 
only  good  and  cheering  prospects  before  him,  if  he 
could  but  be  released  from  his  irregular  confine- 
ment ;  he  had  done  his  dutf ,  he  had  executed  the 
orders  of  his  government  m  various  cases  under 
drcumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  had  dis- 
played a  rare  ability  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
courage,  the  battle  he  fqjight  before  surrendering 
was  as  gallant  an  affair  as  any  that  had  occurred 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Once  out  of 
the  Temple,  Wright  might  have  been  exchanged 
by  cartel ;  once  restored  to  his  country,  he  must 
have  obtained  honours  and  promotion.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  spoke  of  him  as  a  buoyant,  light- 
hearted,  jovial  sailor — the  least  likely  man  in  the 
world  to  be  easily  cast  down  or  driven  to  a 
cowardly  despair.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
threats  employed,  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
should  readily  believe  they  Would  be  put  into  execu- 
tion against  him ;  and  we  know  that  during  a  part 
of  his  captivi^  he  anticipated  an  ultimate  release, 
and  that  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
spirited  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
ture of  his  ship,  in  order  to  refute  the  mendacious 
accounts  given  of  that  affair  in  the  Moniteur.* 
Hiere  is,  however,  a  case  in  which  we  may  suppose 

*  After  the  raitotation  ot  the  Boarbou  the  eoretlimeot  of  Lottie 
XVin.  lOtoRd  to  Sir  Sidnejr  Smith,  who  wu  theil  in  ParW  eild  who 
elvm  (u  we  Jtnow  from  hie  own  lips)  took  the  deepeet  interest  id 
a*  ntd  of  the  gallant  otScer  who  lud  Kired  under  lUm.all  CapUin 
^ri(ht*e  pepera  which  liad  been  prescr\'od.  and  amonff  them  thia 
•econnt  of  hli  last  action.  The  spirited,  highly  national,  and  cha- 
neteristJe  docameiit  wiU  be  foand  in  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  *  Naval  Chro- 
•iclc,'  and  as  extract  from  it  in  James's  ■  Naval  Historr.' 


Wright  to  have  destroyed  himself;  but  it  is  a  case 
where  the  guilt  of  murder  would  fall  as  heavily  on 
his  enemies  as  it  could  do  if  it  were  fully  proved 
that  they  had  with  their  own  hands  used  the  razor 
or  the  knife.  Wright  may  have  been  so  tortured 
as  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  reason,  or  in  the 
natural  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  torture  he  may 
have  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life.  It  is 
possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  Bonaparte, 
who  always  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Wright's  deaUi,  may  have  been  as  ignorant  on  the 
point  as  he  pretended ;  but  he  must  have  known 
that  infamous  threats  had  been  used  against  that 
officer ;  and,  in  confessing  himself  that  the  death 
was  concealed  for  a  considerable  time,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  motive  of  that  very  suspi- 
cious concealment  His  apologist,  Savary,  who 
also  denies  all  knowledge  of  Wright's  death,  calls  it 
a  dark  and  mysterious  subject,  and  then  hints  that 
Fouch^,  who,  before  it  happened,  was  fully  rein- 
stated in  the  ministry  of  police  and  in  Bonaparte's 
good  graces,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.* 

We  will  finish  the  tragedy  before  going  to  the 
comedy  or  farce  exhibited  in  the  tribunate  and 
the  senate,  or  to  the  melo-drama  of  the  imperial 
coronation  in  Notre  Dame.  Many  efforts  were 
made — some  of  them  being  reported  on  good  au> 
thority,  and  others  wrapped  in  mystery — to  effect 
a  compromise  with  Moreau,  upon  such  conditions 
as  would  for  ever  deprive  that  general  of  the  power 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
Pichegru  himself  had  been  tempted  with  the  per- 
spective of  the  government  of  Guiana;  but  to 
Moreau,  who  was  so  much  more  formidable,  and, 
even  in  his  captive  state,  an  object  of  constant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  much  higher  offers  were  made. 
Public  opinion  in  Paris,  or  a  portion  of  that  brittle 
and  changeable  material,  was  decidedly  in  feivour 
of  Moreau;  he  had  numerous  partisans  among 
those  who  still  clui^  to  the  phantom  of  the 
republic;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  embarrass- 
inent  caused  to  him  by  his  high  reputation,  was 
Moreau's  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Bona'> 
parte.   He  was  not  treated  with  the  same  indecent 

*  Til*  IbUowiiig  short  and  •eiuiblepaasage  tma  the  pen  of  one  who 
has  had  other  opportunities  besides  inose  afforded  by  memoirs  and 
books  of  studyu^  the  charatter  and  operations  of  the  French  police. 
Is  entitled  to  particallr  notice,  although  we  doubt  Its  applicability  to 
Captain  Wright's  case  :— 

' '  Yet,  even  freely  admitting  the  slncerltv  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  state- 
ments, one  may  suspect  that  the  agents  of  uls  police,  screened  as  they 
were  from  sll  public  respoasiblltty,  might.  Id  tnelr  eagerness  to  serve 
their  master,  or  rather  tbemselves,  have  resorted  to  foul  means  to  get 


rid  of  men  when  they  could  not  extract  from  them  coofeaslolu  which 
would  suit  their  purpose,  Boimptorte  baa  repeatedly  eomplained  off 
the  hasty  seal  of  some  of  his  acents.  It  la  stated  by  Boarrienne,  that 
Plehegm's  depositions  did  Dot  Inoilpate  Moreau,  whom  there  was  aa 
apparent  eagerness  to  flnd  gntttv.  Some  dark  ninonra  were  cixcit' 
lated  about  Osptain  Wtteht  having  been  put  to  excrueiatiDg  torture. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Bonaparte  himself  did  not  knOw  at  lliat  time' 
all  the  secrets  of  his  prison-houses.  Thers  ie  i  tcBpsrkable  passagtf 
in  Bourrienne,  who,  when  he  was  Frrnch  agent  at  Hainbn^,  kio- 
napped  a  spy,  a  really  bad  character,  and  sent  himto  Paris,  '  where,' 
he  says,  '  Poiiche  no  doubt  took  good  care  of  him,-'  lliese  are 
ominous  words.  In  Muntholon's  Memoirs  (vol.  1)  Napoleon  speaks 
of  tile  arbitrary  tvranny  which  the  minister  of  police  and  his  agents 
exercised,  until,  ov  his  decree  on  state  prisons  of  tlie  ISUi  of  March, 
leio,  he  stripped  them  '  of  that  terrible  power  of  committing  any  Ilk- 
dividual  nt  their  ow-n  pleasure,  and  keeping  him  In  their  own  hands^ 
without  the  tribimals  taking  any  cognizaiv:e  of  the  case.'  This  abusd 
had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  CoaveniioD. ' — A,  Fieimnf,  L^t  qf 
Napotem  Bcmapartt, 
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rigour  as  the  other  priaoners ;  nor  wouiu  it  have 
been  i afe  bo  to  treat  him,  for,  even  in  hi*  prison,  he 
received  the  homage  and  respect  of  many  of  the 
military,  not  excepting  even  those  who  were  put 
over  him  to  be  his  guards  and  gaolers.     Many  of 
these  very  soldiers  had  served  under  him,  and  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  how  much  he  had  been  be- 
loved by  the  armies  he  had  commanded.    The 
mildness  of  his  temper,  which  seemed  scarcely  ruf- 
fled by  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  were 
heaped  upon   him,  conciliated  affection  and  made 
him  many  new  friends.     The  opinion  was  enter- 
tained in  Pahs,  that  a  single  word  from  Moreau 
would  have  converted  the    gaoler-guard  into  a 
guard  of  honour,  ready  to  execute,  at  the  least,  all 
that  might  be  requinte  for  his  safety.  "  Perhaps," 
adds  Bourrienne,  "  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  see 
his  wife  and  child  every  day,  were  but  artful  cal- 
culations for  keeping  him  within  the  limits  of  his 
usual  gentle  character.     Besides,  Moreau  was  so 
confident  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  that  he  was  calm  and  resigned,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  rouse  the  anger  of  an 
enemy  who  would  have  been  too  happy  to  have 
some  real  accusation  against  him."     But,  at  the 
same  time,  Moreau  rejected  the  tempting  overtures 
which  were  made  to  him ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Bonaparte  sent  his  secret  and  his  avowed  agents,  his 
aides-de-camp,  his  generals,  his  ministers,  his  own 
brothers,  to  win  over  the  obstinate  prisoner ;  and 
that  he  said  to  some  of  these  agents,  "  Only  bring 
me  back  the  adhesion  of  that  man  and  he  shall 
have  whatever  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  ail  will 
go  well."     It  will  hardly  be  at  variance  with  the 
received  notion  of  Moreau's   character  to  believe 
that  he  feared  to  trust  himself  in  any  bargain  or 
compact  with  one  who  had  proved  himself  such  au 
adept  io  over-reaching ;  and  that  he  apprehended, 
if  he  put  his  own  seal  to  the  charges  against  him, 
he  might  g^t  all  the  infamy  without  any  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.     For  years  he  had  been  declaring 
that  there  was  no  trusting  the  little  Corsican.     Mo- 
reau too  had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  he  was  an  ob- 
scure avocate,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  still 
supposed  to  have  much  of  the  character  and  way 
of  thinking  of  lawyers.    The  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  the  Temple  and  on  his  trial  seems  rather  remote 
from  the  heroical.     As  he  would  not  enter  into  a 
compact,  it  was  held  necessary  to  defame  him  still 
further,  and  to  confound  him,  by  implication,  still 
more  with  Pichegru,  whose  bolder  tongue  was  now 
silenced  for  ever,  and  with  Oeorges-Cadoudal  and 
the  other  royalists.     In  an  unguarded  moment, 
stung    by   the  Moniteur   articles  and   the   pam- 
phlets which  were  published  against  him,  Moreau 
took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  mean  and  imprudent 
letter  to  the  First  Consul,  who  forthwith  published 
it,  with  comments,  and  striking  effect,  in  the  oflS- 
cial  journal.     In  this  letter  the  captive  general 
confessed  that  he  had  concealed  for  some  time  the 
discovery  he  made  in  1197  of  Pichegru's  corre- 


spondence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  because  ne 
did  not  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  denouncer  or  in- 
former, and  because  at  that  time,  Pichegru  having 
been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
peace  being  established,  he  could  do  very  little  to 
injure  the  public  cause.  But,  after  the  events  ot 
the  18th  Fructidor,  feeling  that,  as  a  public  func- 
tionary, he  could  no  longer  remain  silent,  he  had 
communicated  to  the  government  of  the  day  all 
he  knew  respecting  Pichegru's  intrigue.  Moreau 
then  went  on  to  allow  that  during  the  two  last 
campaigns  in  Giermany,  and  again  since  the  peace 
of  Luntiville,  "  distant  overtures  "  had  been  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  but 
the  thing  seemed  so  absurd  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  overtures.  "  I  repeat  to  you.  General,"  said 
he  "  that,  whatever  proposition  was  made  to  me, 
I  rejected  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. When  it  was  represented  to  me  that  your 
absence  for  the  invasion  of  England  would  offer  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  a  change  in 
the  French  government,  I  invariably  answered  that 
the  Senate  was  the  authority  to  which  the  whole 
of  France  would  naturally  cling  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  and  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  place  my- 
self under  its  orders.  [Moieau  could  not  have 
used  words  more  calculated  than  these  last  to  ex- 
asperate that  hatred  of  the  First  Consul  which 
chiefly  originated  in  the  conviction  that  Moreau 
preferred  instihUions  to  him,  the  Man.]  To  such 
overtures  made  to  a  private  individual,  who  Wished 
to  preserve  no  connexion  either  with  the  army  or 
with  any  constituted  authority,  the  only  possible 
answer  was  a  refusal.  Betrayal  of  confidence  I 
disdained.  Such  a  step,  always  base,  becomes 
doubly  odious  when  the  treachery  is  committed 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe  gratitude,  or  with 
whom  we  have  been  bound  by  old  friendship.  This, 
Gen;  ral,  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  respecting  my 
relations  with  Pichegru,  ahd  it  must  convince  you 
that  very  &lse  and  hasty  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  conduct  which,  though  perhaps  im- 
prudent, was  far  from  being  criminal.   • 

Very  diflerent,  again,  was  the  treatment  and  con- 
duct of  Georges-Cadoudal ;  though,  even  in  his 
case,  attempts  were  at'  one  moment  made  at  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  Bonaparte  himself  con- 
fessed this  fact,  expressing  a  wondrous  admiration 
of  the  determined  character  of  the  Chouan  chief. 
"  Georges  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  he ; 
"  in  my  hands  he  might  have  done  great  things  ! 
I  made  R^al  inform  him  that  if  he  would  attach 
himself  to  me,  I  would  not  only  give  him  a  pardon, 
but  a  regiment  besides.  What  do  I  say  ?  I  would 
have  made  him  one  of  my  aides-de-camp.     But 

*  Moreaa  alv  spoke  of  Uie  hamUUtloa  of  beiiif;  in  priion,  of  heing 
obliged  to  appenr  before  a  tribuoel  toiey  that  he  vu  no  coniplrmtor, 
end  of  Uic  lervieee  he  had  tendered  to  nU  country.  *'  Bat  1  will  not 
dwell  upon  theee,"  he  added,  "  for  1  can  bellere  they  are  not  yet 
effaced  from  :'our  memory.  But  I  will  recall  to  your  mind  that,  if 
the  dfflire  of  takinK  a  part  in  the  government  of  Prance  had  ever  for 
a  tingle  moment  lioeu  the  object  or  my  services  and  of  my  ambition, 
the  roHd  u as  opened  to  me  very  advantageously  a  short  time  before 
you  returned  from  Egypt;  and  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  the  dia- 
interestedness  with  wliicb  I  seconded  you  on  the  18th  Brumaire. 
fiiMniies  have  estranged  us  since  that  time." 
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\  Georges  Tef\ised  everything.  He  is  a  bar  of  iron. 
i  What  can  I  now  do  with  him  ?  He  must  undergo 
his  fate,  for  such  a  man  is  too  dangerous.  He 
must  die — ^it  is  a  necessity  of  my  situation."*  It 
has  been  asked  whether,  if  the  ^rst  Consul  really 
considered  Georges-Csdoudal  in  the  light  of  an 
assassin,  he  would  have  talked  thus  of  giving  him 
a  regiment,  and  even  placing  him  near  his  own 
person  as  an  aide-de-camp ;  Init,  in  the  dark  history 
of  Italy,  in  her  bad  ages,  more  than  one  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  which  the  bravo  was  taken  into 
the  pay  of  the  party  he  had  been  employed  to 
assassinate,  and  for  a  higher  fee  undertook  to 
assassinate  his  original  employer :  there  are  cases 
too,  in  all  countries — and  they  abounded  in  France 
at  this  very  moment — of  men  passing  suddenly 
from  one  class  of  opinions  to  another,  and  from  the 
extremes  of  one  party  to  the  extremes  of  the  oppo- 
site faction ;  and  the  zeal  of  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious converts  is  proverbial.  We  confess  that, 
were  there  no  other  ground  than  this  for  denying 
that  Georges  had  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
the  First  Consul,  we  should  take  the  incredulous 
side ;  but  we  think  we  find  ten  thousand  times 
better  ground  in  his  manly  character  and  conduct, 
and  in  the  wretched,  prevaricating,  fabricated  evi- 
dence that  was  brought  against  him. 

In  the  Temple,  the  Chouan  chief  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  was  visited  out  of  curiosity  in  his 
cell,  as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast.  A  few 
days  after  tjhe  death  of  Pichegru,  and  when  the 
sensation  of  horror  excited  by  that  event  in  the 
interior  of  the  Temple  was  at  its  height,  Louis 
Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by 
a  brilliant  escort  of  staff-officers,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Savary  to  Georges,  who  was  lying  on  his 
bed  with  his  hands  bound  by  manacles.  Louis 
was  indisputably  a  kind-hearted  man,  the  most 
amiable  of  Bonaparte's  brothers,  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  family  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  averse 
to  believe  bu^  that  his  visit  had  some  other  object 
than  the  gratification  of  a  cruel  curiosity.  But  it 
was  not  manacles  and  fetters  that  could  bear  down 
the  mbust  frame  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  Breton ; 
and  Greorges  kept  up  the  hearts  of  his  companions. 
Some  of  these  were  Bretons  like  himself,  were 
peasants  who  had  been  born  and  bred  up  with 
him,  who  had  followed  him  in  many  a  dangerous 
expedition  against  the  "  Blues,"  who  worshipped 
the  white  cockade  in  his  hat  as  they  would  a  re- 
ligions relic,  and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
same  feeling  with  which  our  Highland  clans 
regarded  their  chiefs,  their  Macs  of  Macs.  A 
simple  and  devout,  a  rude,  and,  no  doubt,  a  fana- 
tical race  they  were,  these  Chouans !  Yet  to  us 
the  picture  of  their  captivity  is  full  of  interest  At 
sunrise,  and  at  sunset,  they  all  knelt  and  recited 
their  prayers,  undisturbed  by  the  mockery  of  the 
gendarmes  and  the  gaolers ;  and  a  good  part  of  the 
intervening  hours  they  spent  in  singing,  in  their 
itrange  native  Bas-Breton  dialect,  the  songs  which 
lud  been  orally  transmitted   from  generation  to 

*  Bonrrienne. 


generation,  and  which  dwelt  upon  the  feelings  sug- 
gested by  the  view  of  the  steeples  of  their  village 
churches  and  on  the  adventures  and  dangers  of 
the  deep  sea  and  their  own  wild  coast,  on  the  joys 
of  a  pastoral  life  and  on  the  pleasant  excitements 
of  smuggling.  And,  when  Uiey  were  not  sing- 
ing or  praying,  they  were  generally  to  be  seen 
playing  at  barrcs,  an  ancient  game  which  closely 
resembles  that  known  to  English  school -boys 
by  the  name  of  "'Prisoners'  Base,"  or  "  Pri- 
soners' Bars."  When  they  had  to  go  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  which  continued  to 
be  the  vestibule  to  the  criminal  courts,  Georges 
harangued  them  in  a  style  admirably  adapted  to 
keep  them  steady  and  bold.  "  When  you  feel  your 
courage  failing,"  said  he,  "  look  at  me,  and  think 
that  I  am  with  you.  My  fate  will  be  the  same  as 
yours ; — all  our  fates  must  be  the  same.  Let  that 
consideration  encourage  and  cheer  us.  Let  us  be 
kind  and  indulgent  towards  one  another.  Let  our 
common  destiny  give  new  force  to  our  aiTection. 
Let  us  not  look  back  on  the  past;  we  are  only  now 
iust  as  God  willed  we  should  be.  With  our  dying 
breath  let  us  offer  up  a  prayer  that  our  country 
may  be  happy  under  the  paternal  sceptre  of  the 
restored  Bourbons.  Let  us  not  forget,  my  boys, 
that  the  prison  we  are  now  going  to  quit  is 
that  which  Louis  XVI.  left  onjy  to  mount  the 
scaffold  !"• 

Previous  to  the  trial,  a  decree  of  tne  senate  sus- 
pended for  two  years  the  functions  of  the  jury  in 
cases  of  attempts  against  the  person  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  This  senatus  consultiun  was  promul- 
gated twelve  days  after  the  arrest  of  Mureau.  The 
suspension  applied  only  to  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned, trial  by  jury  reniaining  for  all  offences  except 
those  against  the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Nor 
were  the  conspirators  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
criminal  court.  They  were  to  be  brought  before  a 
special  tribunal,  where  the  judges  were  selected 
ad  hoc  by  Bonaparte,  Regnier,  fouch«J,  and  R«!al, 
and  where  the  voice  of  those  judges  was  to  pro- 
nounce life  or  death.  The  senatus  consultum 
received  on  the  very  day  after  its  promulgation  an 
extension  or  addition,  assimilating  to  Georges  and 
his  accomplices  whosoever  might  have  given  any 
of  them  an  asylum,  and  rendering  such  persons 
liable  to  the  same  capital  punishment,  without 
making  any  distinction  in  favour  of  consanguinity, 
or  of  any  of  those  natural  and  sacred  ties  which 
arise  out  of  friendship  or  gratitude,  and  which  are 
strongest  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  well,  or  rather  it  would  have  been 
much  better,  to  have  re-established  at  once  the  old 
law  of  high  treason.  This  was  indeed  a  legislation 
worthy  of  the  darkest  ages. 

The  trial  began  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  few  days 
after  Bonaparte  had  changed  the  title  of  First 
Consul  into  that  of  Emperor.  The  republican 
Moreau  was  arraigned  with  Georges-Cadoudal  and 
his  Chouans,  with  the  two  Polignacs,  the  Marquis 
de  Rivi&re,  Bouvet  de  la  Lozier,  and  the  other 

•  Cajiellgiie,  l^  CmmxXtX  lA  L'Empln.— Boanwnne. 
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royalist  gentlemen  and  ofiScera,  including,  for  ap- 
pearances' sake.  General  Lajolais,  who  had  been 
all  along  in  the  pay  of  the  secret  police,  and  who 
had  led  Pichegru  and  all  the  rest  of  them  into  the 
■nare.  The  president  of  the  special  court  was 
Htimart,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  the  notorious  Thuriot,  who  had  given  the 
same  vote,  was  one  of  the  leading  and  the  most 
violent  of  the  judges ;  and  a  third  Conventionist, 
Merlin-de-Douai,  who  had  also  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis,  was  the  imperial  attorney-general.  The 
court  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  several  gene- 
rals and  field-officers  nobly  attended,  and  testified 
their  high  regard  for  Moreau  and  the  deep  interest 
they  took  in  his  fate.  That  sturdy  republican 
General  Lecourbe  was  there,  with  Moreau's  wife 
and  child ;  and  he  attended  assiduously  day  after 
day,  showing  the  little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  telling 
the  soldiers  on  guard  or  that  came  to  hear  the 
trial,  that  that  was  the  son  of  their  beloved  ge- 
neral.* The  very  gendarmes  who  guarded  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  showed  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden,  rising  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  and  treating  him  with  all  possible 
respect.  On  the  other  side.  Merlin,  the  attorney- 
general,  read  over  the  long  indictment  with  a 
savage  emphasis,  tortured  his  ingenuity  to  fasten 
an  appearance  of  guilt  on  the  laurels  of  Moreau, 
and  was  as  rude  and  insolent  as  he  was  violent  in 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  him  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  a  conspirator  in  the  pay  of 
England,  &c.  But  everything  seemed  to  fail ;  and 
even  the  weak  letter  which  the  prisoner  had  writ- 
ten to  the  First  Consul  seemed  to  tell  rather  in  his 
favour  with  that  audience  than  against  him.  Every 
time  that  the  general  himself  spoke  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  He  admitted  that  he  had  seen 
Pichegru  more  than  once  since  that  unfortunate 
man's  return  from  London ;  but  he  solemnly  de- 
nied having  ever  had  any  intercourse  with  Georges ; 
and  upon  this  latter  point  the  only  evidence  pro- 
duced was  that  of  Lajolais  and  another  sham  con- 
spirator, who,  like  him,  had  been  employed  by  the 
police.  Scarcely  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  witnesses  who  were  heard  for  the  prosecution 
knew  Moreau,  except  by  sight ;  and  ne  himself 
declared,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  that  there 
was  not  an  individual  among  the  accused  now 
arraigned  with  him  that  he  had  known  or  had  ever 
seen  before  his  arrest.  Thuriot  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  extort  false  admissions,  and  to 
force  contradictions ;  but  he  had  no  success ;  he 
could  elicit  no  fact  of  any  consequence  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  general — ^he  could  elicit  nothing 
beyond  what  Moreau  had  confessed  in  his  letter  to 
the  Consul,  always  excepting  the  depositions  of 
Lajolais  and  the  other  paid  agent  of  the  police. 
If  Pichegru  had  been  alive,  one  of  the  disclosures 
he  would  have  made  would  have  been  that  of  the 


*  Pof  thli  generona  conduck  to  all  old  friend,  and  a  brother  loldier. 
Lsoourbe  waa  itruck  cmt  of  Uie  liat  of  generali,  and  he  waa  euD' 
dcmned  to  poTfity  and  obaotirlty  antil  the  retnm  of  the  Boarboos  in 


real  character  of  Lajolais;  and  hence,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, had  been  one  of  the  urgent  necessities  of 
getting  Pichegru  out  of  the  way  before  the  trial 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  that  was  pas- 
sionate or  any  way  eloquent  in  the  replies  or 
speeches  of  Moreau,  until  he  was  pressed  with  the 
charges  of  having  designed  to  make  himself  a 
dictator  and  of  having  accumulated  enormous 
wealth  in  his  different  commands.  The  first  of 
these  charges,  accompanied  by  an  oratorical  flou- 
rish about  the  heinousness  of  such  an  offence  in  a 
republican  government,  is  exceedingly  amusing, 
if  we  consider  that  Bonaparte  had  been  the  abeo- 
late  dictator  of  France  for  more  than  four  yean, 
and  had  now  been  emperor  ten  days.  Moreau 
exclaimed,  "  I  dictator !  What,  make  myself  dic- 
tator at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons !  I,  a  known  and  steady  republican !  Point 
out  my  putrtisans  !  My  partisans  would  naturally 
have  been  the  soldiers  of  France,  of  whom  in  my 
time  I  have  commanded  nine-tenths,  and  of  whom 
I  have  saved  more  than  fifty  thousand  !  If  I  had 
wanted  partisans,  those  are  the  men  I  should  have 
looked  to !  All  my  aides-de-camp,  all  the  officers . 
of  my  acquaintance,  have  been  arrested ;  but  not 
a  shadow  of  a  suspicion  could  be  found  against  any 
one  of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  set  at  liberty. 
Why  then  attribute  to  me  the  madness  of  aiming 
to  get  myself  made  dictator  by  the  aid  of  these 
partisans  of  the  old  French  princes — of  these  men 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the  cause  of  royalty 
ever  since  1192?  You  allege  that  these  men,  in 
the  short  space  of-  four-and-twenty  hours,  formed 
the  project  of  raising  me  to  the  dictatorship !  Can 
any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  believe  it  ?  .  .  .  .  My  for- 
tune and  iby  pay  have  been  alluded  to  :  I  began 
the  world  with  nothing;  I  might  have  had  by  this 
time  50,000,000  of  fruics  ;  I  have  merely  a  house 
and  a  bit  of  ground ;  as  to  my  pay,  it  is  40,000 
francs,  and  surely  that  sum  will  not  be  compared 
with  my  services !'  The  satellites  of  Bonaparte, 
and  his  police  above  all,  began  to  dread  an  acquittal 
for  Moreau.  RtSal  hastened  to  whisper  confiden- 
tially in  the  ears  of  his  judges,  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted Moreau  they  would  force  the  emperor  to 
make  a  cow^  d'ilat — that  the  emperor  must  have 
a  sentence  of  guilty,  and  then  he  would  show  his 
mi^nanimity  by  granting  a  pardon.  Four  of  the 
judges  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  Tuileries ;  but  six  of  them  hesi- 
tated. Thuriot,  the  judge-reporter,  and  H^mart, 
the  president,  laboured  hard  to  remove  this  hesi- 
tation. The  president  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  The  acquittid  of  Moreau  will  be  the  signal  of 
civil  war.  The  foreign  powers  are  waiting  the 
issue  of  this  trial  to  determine  whether  they  will 
recognise  Napoleon  as  emperor  or  not.  Messieurs, 
there  are  certain  sacrifices  which  the  safety  of  the 
state  has  a  right  to  exact."  For  several  days, 
however,  there  was  doubt  and  indecision,  all  the 
judges  but  two  looking  out  for  some  subterfuge  or 
compromise  by  which  they  might  gratify  the  em- 
peror without  doing  too  much  violence  to  their 
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own  conschnceB,  or  too  much  injury  to  their  own 
reputations.* 

Aa  for  Gkorges-Cadoudal,  they  had  all  fully  de> 
tennined  that  he  should  die,  and  his  behaviour  on 
the  trial  had  no  tendency  to  make  the  judges 
change  their  mind.  The  Chouan  chief  regarded 
his  fate  with  a  fierce  kind  of  resolution,  or  with  a 
itorray  resignation,  for  he  had  gone  there  to  die. 
During  his  short  stay  in  the  Conciergerie,  he  had 
been  again  tempted  by  RtSal  with  the  offer  of  a 
pardon  if  he  woidd  renounce  the  conspiracy,  and 
accept  of  employment  under  Bonaparte ;  but  his 
only  reply  to  Real's  arguments  and  persuasions 
had  been,  **  My  comrades  followed  me  to  France, 
and  I  will  follow  them  to  death."  He  treated  the 
old  Conventionists  that  had  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  and  that  were  now  sitting  on  the  bench,  wkh 
the  greatest  contempt,  often  calling  Thuriot  Mon- 
sieur Tue-Roi,  Mr.  Kill -King;  and,  after  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  or  being  forced  to  reply  to  his 
interrogvtories.  he  would  ask  for  a  small  glass  of 
eau-de-vie,  in  order  to  wash  his  mouth.  When 
President  H<$mart  asked  him  whether  he  had  any^ 
thing  to  reply  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
he  answered  with  a  sonorous  "  No ! "  To  other 
questions  he  replied,  "  Where  is  the  use  of  all 
these  farraaiities  ?  You  are  Blues ;  I  am  White. 
Only  certify  my  identity,  and  act  towards  me  as  the 
Blues  used  to  do  to  the  Whites  in  the  'Vaid<Se  and 
in  Britany:  three  bullets  in  the  head  will  be 
enough,  so  let  as  have  no  more  talk  about  it." 
From  time  to  time  be  turned  round  to  his  Chouans 
and  said,  **  Courage,  my  boys ! "  And  the  courage 
of  those  primitive  royalists  appears  not  to  have 
fijrsaken  them ;  not  one  of  those  rude  peasants 
made  any  confession,  or  any  attempt  to  save  him- 
•elf  by  accusing  odiere.  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  who 
babbled  in  the  Temple  after  the  vain  attempt  to 
hang  himself,  was  not  a  rude  peasant,  but  a  fine- 
kred  gentleman. 

The  Marquis  de  Rivifere  took  pride  in  repeating 
that  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  a  devoted  royalist.  He  said  that  he  was  no 
conspirator ;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  attack 
the  peracm  of  the  First  Consul ;  that  his  royal 
highnesa,  his  master,  had  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
examine  whether  the  reports  sent  to  him  were 
tme;  or  whether  he  was  deceived  by  false  agents. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  was  my  only  mission,  and  I 
undertook  it  without  hesitation."  When  Presi- 
dent H<imaTt  produced,  as  a  proof  against  him,  a 
small  portrait  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  had 
been  found  upon  his  person,  de  Riviere  took  it, 
and  respectfully  put  it  to  his  lips.  Armand  de 
Pcdignac,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  implored 
that  he  might  die,  and  that  Jules  might  be  saved 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  if  not  of  his  inno- 
eence;  and  Jules  de  Polignac  reversed  the  prayer, 
saying  that  he  was  a  single  man,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther Armand  had  a  wife  to  weep  for  him.  The 
whole  trial  occupied  ten  days,  and  each  day  the 
crowd  seemed  to  increase  in  the  court.     On  Sunday 

*  "  Ttmcigatf  d'nn  Tenaia  omUin,"  u  dted  by  CapeOgnp. 
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morning,  the  10th  of  June,  sentence  of  death  wat 
passed  upon  Gkorges-Cadoudal,  Btiuvet  de  LoEier, 
Lajolais,  Armand  de  Polignac,  and  sixteen  othen ; 
while  Moreau,  Jules  de  Polignac,  and  three  others 
were  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  TIk 
rest  of  the  prisoners — twenty-two  in  number- 
were  acquitted;  bat  the  police  seized  them  oa 
coming  out  of  court,  and  threw  them  into  prison 
again  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  It  had  never,  wi 
believe,  been  the  intention  of  his  successful  rival 
to  proceed  to  the  extremities  of  an  execution  in 
Moreau's  case :  the  plan  was  to  obtain  a  capital 
conviction,  and  then  humiliate  and  crush  him  with 
a  reprieve  and  commutation  of  punishment.*  The 
trial  itself  had  sufficiently  shown  that  there  might 
have  been  some  danger  in  bringing  the  hero  of 
Hobenlinden  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Bonaparte  never 
wanted  to  shed  more  blood  than  the  qnantity  be 
thought  strictly  necessary  to  his  purpose.  Soma 
of  the  judges,  however,  would  not  venture  on  a 
sentence  of  death  against  a  man  who  was  so  foi^ 
midable  even  when  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
i^ainst  whom  there  was  scarcely  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
The  compromise  had  therefore  ended,  as  we  hava 
seen,  in  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment — a 
sentence  which  seemed  absurd  to  all  the  world ;  for 
Moreau  was  innocent  or  guilty,  and  if  innocent 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  punishment  at  all  — 
if  guilty,  the  punishment  was  too  light.  One  at 
the  judges  is  said  to  have  declared  that  there  had 
been  no  conspiracy  proved  against  any  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  two  of  the  judges  are  said  to  hare  pro- 
tested against  the  judgment  which  condemned, 
though  only  to  a  minor  pain,  a  party  (Morean) 
whose  innocence  had  been  established  by  the  trial.f 
But  ten  of  these  precious  judges  had  agreed  in  the 
absurd  sentence,  and  fonr  of  them  —  President 
Htfmart,  Thuriot,  Selves,  and  Ghwiger — would, 
from  the  first,  hare  gratified  Bonaparte  with  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  trusted  to  his  promise  for  the 
non-execution  of  it!  Tlrariot,  or  Tue-Roi,  had 
threatened  his  more  scrupulous  colleagues :  "  Yoit 
want,"  said  he,  "  to  set  Moreau  at  liberty ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  he  will  not  be  liberated.  You  wiU 
force  the  government  to  an  act  of  vioknce.  I  tdl 
you  this  is  a  pohtical  affair  rather  than  a  judicial 
one ! "  As  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  special  tri- 
bunal were  delivered,  Murat  hurried  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  conjured  him  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  to  pardon  all  the  condemned,  observing, 
that  such  an  act  of  clemency  would  gain  popularity 
for  the  newly  founded  empire ;  that  it  would  be 
said  the  Emperor  pardoned  the  attempts  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Comul ;  that  the  pardon  would 
be  glorious,  and  more  valuable  than  any  security  to 
be  obtained  by  executions.  Such,  Bourrienue  tdla 
us,  was  the  conduct  of  Murat ;  but  Murat  did  not 
solicit,  as  some  have  reported,  the  life  of  any  par- 

*  BoDftparte  said  to  Bourrienne,  **  It  is  nnneoesaary  to  affirm  to 
you  that  Moreau  nerer  should  luive  wrialud  on  a  aoiffuld.  MoA 
asaundly  1  would  ha^  a  pardoned  him  ;  but,  with  the  sentenct;  of  deatk 
hangiu};  over  hiji  bead,  he  could  no  loDffer  have  proved  danfcroua: 
and  bis  tuime  would  have  oeaaod  to  be  a  tallying  point  for  difuTectea 
republicnns  or  imbocUe  royaliata." 

f  Temoijpiage  d'un  Temoiu  ocubiiio. 
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<ienW  mdivkdnal.    Other  iiitercieMiioiis  were  made 
hj  BoDsparte'*  wife  and  tistera ;  Madame  Annand 
fie  I^lignac,  after  being  concealed  by  the  kind- 
ikearted  Joaepbine  for  some  hour*  in  her  apartment 
«t  .St.  Gkmd,  tbreir  herself  at  hia  feet,  proteating 
the  iiuaiaatnee  ef  her  hutbaud,  and  impluring  hia 
liardfH),  and  aereial  of  his  geoerals  and  aideaste- 
«a»p  joined  in  tbeae  entreaties.    Ofthpse  capi' 
tally  coadenaaed.  the  Aim  Polignac,  de  Ririfene, 
de  RiuaiUoi),  de  Rochelle,  d'Hosier,  Bouvet  de 
Loaiar,  a«d  LajoIai8,all  timgenttemen  of  the  party, 
teetpt  QeoigM  and  Coster-Saint-YictOT,  were  le- 
ftitini ;  but  of  theae  LajoHaia  had  been  condea^ned 
poly  to  Bare  appearancea,  and  fiovvet  de  Lezio'  had 
Mmd  liiaaelf  bf  hia  weak  conduct  in  the  Yemple, 
The  rest  went  Jad  to  exeeotion  aa  the  26th  of 
Jvma,  two  iaft  o&tr  tihe  pronmlgation  of  the  re* 
prieve  of  th^r  aaaacliataa.    The  guillotine  was  now 
erected  poce  npne  in  th«  Place  de  Grive;  and 
tbera,  ie  Biviite  exBlaii9ed,  w*b  qow   the  only 
field  of  honour.     The  cowrage  and  resignation  ^ 
Ibe   Pnetooa  did  aet  forsake  then)   there;   and 
OeergcaHQadeodal,  leamoig  that  it  waa  rumoured 
ke  hftd  ret3tiy«d  a  pardkm  at  the  foot  of  the  acaf;- 
fold,  entnated  and  oblaised  peraaiawau  to  die  the 
firat,  i»  otdar  that  hia  faithful  Stdloitera  might  have 
fnii  maxaaBct  tikat  he  was  not  ^ng  to  desert  then 
'--that  they  vece  aU  going  together  to  look  through 
Ae  iktie  window  of  the  guiUotiae  into  a  world 
Vbtre  no  Booapartea,  or  FwdlitSa,  or    {^olaia 
«Mdd  ttotble  Aen  store.    In  a  triee  the  hold  hulL- 
liitt  hcMd  of  the  ChaMau  .diiief  was  severed  kom  hia 
tohuat  Bad  iife-full  body,  asd  lying  ia  the  baakat 
awattuig  the  heads  of  bis  followers.    Tbe  practiete 
had  oiot  hecB  lo  ^mt  aa  in  aoroe  femer  years,  but 
tbs  headaBii»  had  ieat  little  of  the  vapidity  of  exi»- 
•tttieo :  4m  tlwrteen  heada  wene  aU  in  tl^e  baaket 
yt  awtntecB  SBooutea,  and  the  speotaele  waa  ever, 
which  aU  Puria  haid  crowded  to  aee.    At  and  after 
dte  ezeoutaoR,  as  Airing  the  trial,  an}  l«Dg  before 
it,  Oeorgea-Gadoudal  Mul  his  associates  were  aU 
vepresented  aa  bein^  in  the  p^  of  the  English 
goMrnment,  u  beiqg  MaaaMita  into  whose  very 
heads  Pitt  had  put  the  daggers  with  which  tb^ 
were  to  aasMaiaate  the  First  Conaul.     Yet  a  few 
iajM  hcfare  the  exaemtiin  he  acknoarledged  in  pri- 
vate te  Bounicnne  that  due  last  horrible  assertion 
waa  b«t  a  fidtiaa.    At  thtt  sane  private  ioterviev 
he  expreaaad  gneat  annety  as  to  what  he  should  do 
irkfa  Momaa,  end  thie  miserable  aeftteace  miuek 
the  maii  trihuaai  had  passed  «b  him — a  thii^ 
vhich  he  called,  correctly  enough,  the  acntence  of  a 
paekfnchat.    '*  Whst  do  you  thiok,"  aaid  he,  «  I 
teght  to  do  widi  him?    Detain  him  in  prieoaf 
N o^     He  Bftight  atill  prove  a  faUyiag'rpouit.    3e- 
aidea,  I  eannot  ooBfine  Uai  ia  the  T^q>le — it  ia 
faA  eaougfa  without  faim.     Let  him  sell  his  pro- 
perty and  quit  France.    That  will  be  beat  for  all 
parties ! "  *     And  this  was  the  course  adppte^d. 

■  Yet  <n  thb  tmof  iuterriev  Bonapute  diowed  how  IMUrha  thoiwW 
MoVAm  Wat  At  to  plqy  Hie  part  of  a  state  coniplnMor,  or  to  lewur 
MliMeKin  any  way  very  dangeroua  tu  hb  frOTernmeDt.  Moicau,  ia- 
aeed,  hai  «my  bwoie  tenjreToita  fbr  a  Unw  by  being  iufiiaoualy 
tfeMed,  thrown  into  a  priaon,  and  piit  npon  hia  trial. 

"  IfofMn,"  laU  BoniipatU),  "  was  llw  author  of  M«  ««ii  niia.    It 


Moreau  conaeated  to  exchange  his  two  yean  pf 
imprisonment  for  banishment,  Savary  being  th^ 
agent  employed  by  Bonaparte  and  FoochiE  to  eon- 
duct  this  secret  negotiation.  His  house  and  bit  of 
ground  were  bought  by  the  government,  and  a^ 
officer  of  Savary'a^ndanne^al'e/tte  conducted  the 
ntan  universally  esteemed  the  best  general  next  t» 
Bonaparte  throagh  Frauice  and  Spain  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  embarked  with  hia  wife  aad  family  tof 
the  United  States. 

The  other  pristmers  were  detained,  some  for 
long  and  some  for  shorter  perioija^  in  different 
fOTtressee,  and  were  aAerwarda  kept  under 
Fouchd'a  lynx-eyed  surveillance-  jSoateof  (hem 
died  under  the  empire  and  in  thia  restraint ;  sad 
others  aurvived  to  %ure  in  the  world  when  thfi 
eg^jire  was  no  more,  and  ^hen  Bonaparte  we*  a 
prisoner  in  the  lonely  iak,  or  dead. 

One  of  the  desired  efftxts  of  the  first  announoe* 
went  of  the  discovery  of  this  Pjchegra,  G^Tfj/e^ 
Cadoudal,  aad  Moreau  conapiracy,  was  the  arrival 
of  shoals  of  addreases  from  the  fumj,  the  deparf' 
meats,  the  towna  aad  oomnaupes  of  JPranpe^  |dl 
congratulating  the  Firat  Coasul^  who  had  run  no 
danger  at  all,  on  the  immineat  ^i^P  he  had 
escaped;  aad  aearly  aU  reoomm^dMig  greater 
care  of  that  precious  life  for  the  fotose,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  put  bis 
person  and  govemmeat  heyaad  the  reaich  of  oaor 
spiratora.  While  these  thiags  were  pouiiag  in, 
and  white  the  Moaiteur  waa  keeping  up  the 
alarsa,  and  representing  the  hard  6^  of  Fiance  H 
another  revolution  should  happen,  and  if  the  Firat 
Consul  should  be  taken  from  them,  C«f^  ao  oh) 
Conv^ioiii«t,  who  had  takea  his  share  ia  thood 
volleys  (^  oaths  which  the  Conveatiw  had  tvoitf^ 
against  all  royalty  and  mMm«hie  govexat^gob'^ 
Cn^  who  had  recommeaded  the  astablishnaent 
of  apwial  IribitaaU  to  put  dowa  the  crimaa  excited 
by  royaKsm  and  religion,  rose  in  the  tribianate,  m^i 
noved  te  beatow  upon  Napofeon  Boaaperte  the 
title  fA  emperor,  with  the  hereditary  succession  uk 
hia  fonily,  even  aa  the  sucoessioa  was  hefedit^f 
is  the  other  royal  lines  pf  Europe.  CariiSi^  whik 
waa  a  litt<<rate«r,  and  doaely  conaecled  with  Foo>- 
tanee  and  the  oUter  beaux  esjtrUi  that  aasewhtofc 
in  the  aaloaa  of  £liaa  Bwaapart^  had  his  leenrmi 
beforehand ;  hut  he  spoke  as  if  oa  the  iaspirati^NP^ 

•aXna 


wtll  require  mn  sr  a  diftrent  Manp  kom  Ibmu 4o 
WbI  .  .  .      "'  ■'  "        ' "' 

undoubted 
doknt 


neia  in* 


.  .  ,  Mtageau  poeaews  •om^  high  ouf^i.tiep;  hia  I 
ited ;  but  he  baa  more  couTage  thkn  rnuy  eiieriy ; 
wd  iKilM««ulgn«.    Wb«a  wkb  tte  «mr.  V  at«4  lUw  « 
pasha,  pnre  hiri.self  up  to  the  pleasures  of  die  btbte.  and  was  i^moat 
constantly  snokiBi;.    Hb  ■biutiee  «e  Mtarally  good;  bal  he 


aia4D» 

to  hif  wUa'r  vrnnk. 


indolent  fot^n^y;  and  tinoah*  baa  ^ae* 

strings  he  hits  been  si  for  nolliing You  must  remember  mjr 

ofaaerriag,  move  tlian  two  ysara  axo,  that  Monau  atontd  one  lUcy- 
strike  hia  head  agaiaat  the  gate  of  tbeTuUeric*,    Tbaf  be  h«f  4^» 


so  is  no  fault  of  miue. 


toi 


I  wanted  to  attach  hi 
m  U\e  18lh  Sum 
-  haa  c'ulered  into  aU  Um 


served  me  wull.  Indeed,  oa  U\e  18lh  Ikaaiilae;  bo*  ^see4ie» 

1  ^-...U-Ie  silly  cabals  againtt 

measures  of  goTenunent — lias  laniel  inio  rid£^ 


Itas  Lwen  very  ^grateful 
me— baa  blamed  my 

ciiletbel/egioQorHoDoer. _  .- — ^^  „--  ^-.r  ..-,-.  -t— . 

his  liead  that  1  am  jt«laua  of  him  r  You  muat  Know,  aa  well  as  T» 
how  anciins  the  Directory  were  to  exaH  4he  npuMiiai  at  liaai  aw. 
Alasned  at  my  siHcenin  My,  they  wiaiie^  tukave  a  aeateralilo  fpiym 
as  a  couaterpoiao  to  me.  Well  I  1  iihtc  ascended  a  tlirone,  and  he  la 
tlteinmate  ofa  prtaool  Had  he  attaAed  htoaelf  tp  aa.  Jouhllai  t 
would  have  auile  liim  the  Aral  miitslial  of  U>e  eawire.  Bu^  w 
took  an  opposite  course,  what  dould  1  do  with  him  r  nova  dldcO»ts 
toi«T«lti^i>ba%ttaBtly  oBlgaaMpJ  "—Bumiimm-  Mlkv''^ 
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of  &t  rumnkt  and  widi  spontanfeom  warmth. 
Be  anMOimoed  thcit  one  of  tae  gnod  ebjeets  of  the 
whtie  MvidatMni  wu  to  re-eataUieh  royalty  in  a 
gNM  M*a-*-m  a  saviour  like  Napoleon.  "  Tfi- 
tanesr"  l»  exelanaecl,  "  the  magnificent  revolutkia 
•f  1789  now  bears  it*  findta.  Al  that  epoch  thirtj 
aMions  of  men  rose  to  abotish  feadality  aad  eata- 
Ubh  BQCAMTt.  Wo  hare  sufiered  nutny  dcs»> 
tatioda  aiBce  that  time  and  the  pMaeot  happy  day ; 
bat  now  we  eea  ou  flaancea  reatortd,  peace  oon- 

Lfod  by  Tictorfea)  aad  the  akar  raised  from  the 
i.     We  aise  aow  happily  atrired  at  the  point 
at  trtiicfa  tbo  Camstitacnt  AsMabty  laft  aa.    It  is 
i>»  t»  to  conplete  what  tbo  GsnatitaeBt  AaaatnUy 
generouriy  awitrtooli  to  cka.     The  Goaatitaent  As* 
stnbly  0My  waated  a  cbsnge  of  dynasty ;  sod  thai 
is  the  only  rUMdy  toitf  the  evib  we  hav«  suffeted, 
ni  t0  all  those  to  wbich  we  shall  be  hereafter  ez- 
peaad  tf  we  attcBapt  to  muntaid  the  eleotive  sys- 
teaa!"     Although  the  trSmnale  was  oonaidcred  aa 
a  aoit  of  k«t  refuge  of  repaUicanisan ;  ahhoogh 
faeskkB  Cor^  there  were  many  men  there  who 
had  aat  in  the  ConveatioD,  which  hod  roted  the 
eternal  aMkion  of  monardiy ;  and  althoagh  there 
waa  net  a  asan  sinoag  them  hot  had  taken  the 
kif^-reneundtig  oath,  and  had  sworn  to  live  with 
the  repMitt  "*  <Ke  with  it,  the  place  imiMdiataly 
MatMnd^  widi  the  cries  "  It  ■  «rae!    It  is  true! 
We  want  an  hereditary  monarsh !     Lnsg  Ihre  the 
BaipWM'!  Let  as  vote  instantly,  and  prodaiai  Na- 
poleoii  Easpow  of  the  French!"     CiinSa'B  nsotion 
was  tuj^porled  ia  a    nore  orderly  ttumer   by 
SMtaiaoB,  a  lawyer  fivm  Aix,  who  had  served  the 
OoA^antioB,  who  had  boea  a  laeaiber  of  the  Coun* 
di  of  Kve  Hundred,  who  bad  been  deported  aa  a 
cenapirMor,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  consular 
gaWiHteeot,  and  whc^  snhsequently  to  his  present 
exMtiana,  beeamd  a  maiistcr  of  justice  undiier  Be 
a^nrte — a  post  which  did  not  prev«»t  his  obtaia* 
iag  Ugh  i^poiiitaBents  utder  Louis  XVIII.   Thia 
Smieon  4ediaMd  **  diat  menanshy  was  the  only  thing 
dM  eaald  p<t  aa  end  to  uareby  j  that  tra  yeara 
of  miaery  aad  tarbcdoice,  and  fow  years  of  h^pe 
ssiA  iap(0««nMnt(  had  fiiUy  deasoastratcd  the  in- 
emvenieiMWS  of  die  goremment  of  aamy  and  the 
■Jtaiilaata  of  the  govemosnt  of  one  sc^  man.". 
Prom  m»  begimiing  it  was  sure  to  oonu  to  thia ; 
hM  jtit  k  waa  starditig  to  see  Ae  frankness  of  the 
ti9»*A,  aad  to  bear  k>w  oitfauaiastic^y  these  re* 
fvUMoaa  tribunes  shouted  "Yest  we  Want  the 
gmiM anient  of  one  sole  man!"    This  passed  on 
&e  3rd  of  April ;  a&d  it  appears  that  on  this  day 
dwre  -waa  n«M  one  single  member  of  die  tribunate 
dMt  had  honesty  or  courage  enough  to  give  utter- 
td  a  dissentient  voice.      It  waa,   however, 
:  decent  not  to  divide  on  the  great  question 
at  obce,  but  to  fix  the  10th  of  April  for  its  final 
settJemeot.     On  the  (th,  the  very  day  on  which 
Piehegru  was  foand  strangled,  the  senate  assem- 
Ued,  to  take  into  consideration  a  message  from  the 
First  Consul,  which  pointed  as  clearly  to  the  here- 
iitary  throne  aa  the  lo&dstone  points  to  the  pole. 
The  senate  liamed  a  committee  of  ten  to  prepare  a 


re^rt  on  the  message,  wishiog  the  tribunate  to 
finish  its  discussions  before  they  thouid  cry  Vive. 
I'Empereur.  The  senatorial  ten  were  Fouch«it 
Frui9ois  de  Neufch&teau,  Rcedeier,  Lecouteaux* 
Caoteleu,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Vernier,  Vauboiar 
Farguea,  aad  the  two  philos«phes  Laplace  and 
Lacilpede. 

On  the  appointed  10th  of  April  tbe  tribunes 
Went  OD  with  the  motion  presented  on  the  3rdi 
Curtle  quoted  Romsn  history  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a  sovereign,  with  an  hereditaij  succes- 
sion. "  For,"  said  he,  "  in  voting  an  hereditary 
chief,  as  Pliny  said  to  Trajan,  we  shaQ  prevent 

the  return  of  a  master Then,  tribunes, 

make  haste ;  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  to  march 
slowly :  time  hurries  on ;  the  century  o/  BoDaparte 
is  already  m  its  fourth  year ;  and  the  nidon  longs 
for  a  chief  as  illustrioua  as  its  destiny."  Four 
and  twenty  orators,  well  counted,  tucceeded  one 
another  in  the  tribune  to  support  Cur«!e's  anti- 
repuUioan  motion,  with  ready-written  speeches 
which  they  pulled  out  of  their  pockets.  It  is  al- 
most a  loss  of  time  to  add  that  one  half  of  the 
twenty-four  were  old  Conventiunists  and  r^i* 
cidea.  Bat  one  Conventioiiist  and  Jacobin,  and 
one  member  akme  of  all  the  tribunate,  raised  his 
voice  i^Hnst  the  proposition.  Thia  minority  of 
one  was  Camat,  who  had  equally  voted  against  the 
Goasidship  for  life,  and  who  by  these  two  votes 
oondetnned  himself  to  want  of  employment  and 
poverty.  His  r^ublican  cooaiateacy  haa  been 
much  applauded ;  but  we  believe  that  an  attentive 
inquest  into  the  complicated  history  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  time  would  bring  out  some  other  motives 
tvt  his  hostility  to  Bonaparte.  But  if  we  adnut 
Camot's  single-mindedoeas  and  sincerity,  we  must 
laugh  at  his  judgment,  or  wonder  at  the  madness 
or  imbecility  of  a  man  who,  seeing  what  he  bad 
seea  of  his  country  and  countrymen  since  the  year 
1189,  could  still  dream  of  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  a  happy  and  enduring  republic,  in  such  a 
land  and  with  such  materiali^  and  at  such  a  time 
as  AjMril,  1804,  when  horrors  were  in  the  course 
(X  pearpetration  very  little  inferior  to  those  which 
had  been  committed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  the  cMuaittee  of  Salut  Public,  when  he,  the 
said  Camot,  waa  a  member,  and  an  active  inem- 
ber,  of  that  ia&mal  committee,  "this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  man  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. It  was  not  forgotten  in  the  tribunate. 
Grenier  recalled  to  his  mind  the  days  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  and  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
committee  oif  Salut  Public,  expressing  his  asto- 
nislanent  that  Carnot  should  not  endeavour  to 
make  mm  bury  that  faot  in  oblivion.  Another  of 
the  tribunes  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jacobin  constitution  of  the  year  '93> 
The  discourse  of  Camot  was  a  poor  protect,  vain, 
and  without  an  echo.*  Curb's  motion  was  carried 
triumphantly,  and  a  committee  was  named  todraw 
up  an  address  to  the  senate.  This  address  was 
carried  unanimously  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  was. 
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U  a  matter  of  tMune,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Knatota,  who  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  paper. 
And  the  venr  next  day  the  senate  felicitated  the 
tribunate  on  Us  having  made  so  excellent  a  use  of 
"that  popular  and  republican  initiative  which  had 
been  delegated  to  it  by  the  fundamental  laws ;" 
and  informed  Messieurs  the  tribunes  that  the  senate 
as  well  as  themselves  wished  to  raise  a  new  dynasty. 
And  the  instant  that  this  was  done  the  senators  voted 
the  answer  to  the  message  of  the  First  Consul,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Fouch«S  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Ten.    In  this  strange  do- 
cument the  senators  assumed  that  the  plots  of  the 
enemies  of  France,  the  internal  conspiracies  and 
agitations,   rendered    indispensable   a    monarchic 
hereditary  government.     It  declared  that  the  ex- 
perience ot  fifteen  years  of  revolution  made  men 
sigh  and  long  for  the  shelter  of  a  fixed  unchange- 
able throne;  and  that  the  love  of  the  French 
people  for  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors  with  the  immortal  glory 
of  his  name,  would  unite  for  ever  the  rights  of  the 
nation  to  the  power  of  the  prince.    The  sentiment 
was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  or  with  slight 
variations,  that  Frenchmen  would  be  for  ever  faith- 
ful to  Napoleon,  hereditary  emperor,  and  to  his 
hereditary  successors,  seeing  that  glory,  gratitude, 
love,  reason,  policy,  and  the  interest  of  the  country 
all  united  in  prescribing  this  everlasting  attach- 
ment.    It  was  clear,  it  said,  that  the  hereditary 
government  could  be  confided  only  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  august  family;   and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  this  new  imperial  hereditary 
government  would  be  founded  on  a  rock  which 
nothing  in  nature  could  shake,  and  which  must 
endure  as  lone  as  the  military  renown  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  sociu  contract  was  to  be  respected — the 
social  pact  was  to  brave  the  storms  of  time — the 
republic  was  to  be  immovable  like  its  own  vast 
territory,  was  to  see  the  political  tempests  of  l^e 
world  rage  round  it  in  vam,  for  it  was  only  to  be 
shaken  by  the  crack  of  doom  (pour  rkbratder  il 
faudrodt  kbr aider  'h  monde),  and  posterity,  in 
recalling  the  prodigies  -  generated  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  would  see,  for  ever  proud  and  erect,  the 
immense  monument  of  what  France  owed  to  him. 
What  this  social  pact  was  to  be — whether  it  was  to  be 
the  contrat  social  of  Rousseau,  which  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins  had  set  up  and  knocked  down 
like  a  nine-pin,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  some  other 
pact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people, — Mes- 
sieurs the  senators  said  not.    They  mentioned  not 
a' word  about  guarantee  or  constitutional  seovrity 
and  limitation,  or  about  the  necessity  of  providing 
restrictions   on  successors  to  the  imperial  throne 
who  might  not  be  so  great  and  good  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    But,  leaving  the  nation  to  its  chances, 
these  august  conscript  fathers  tried  hard  to  make  a 
bargain  for  themselves,  and  to  procure  from  the 
Emperor  an  instalment  of  the  price  of  the  throne 
to  which  they  were  raising  him.    They  did  not  de 
this  in  their  public  address  in  answer  to  Bona- 
parte's letter,  for  that  might  have  been  attended 


with  awkward  appearances  and  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. But  in  a  secret  memorial  appended  to 
the  rotund  public  answer,  like  a  parachute  to  a 
balloon,  they  demanded  or  implored — 1.  That  the 
dignity  of  senator  should  be  made  hereditary,  like 
that  of  peers  in  Great  Britain.  2.  That  senators 
should  only  be  tried  by  their  peers.  3.  That  the 
Senate  should  have  the  initiative  of  laws,  if  not  the 
veto.  4.  That  the  Council  of  State  should  not 
have  the  faculty  of  interpreting  any  senatus  cob- 
sultum.  5.  That  two  permanent  committees  or 
commissions  should  be  instituted  in  the  bosom  of 
the  senate ;  one  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  other  to  guarantee  individual  liberty. — On 
all  and  every  of  these  articles  of  demand  or  pe- 
tition, the  First  Consul  was,  in  public,  dumb  as  a 
statue;  but,  as  they  had  been  offered  to  him  in 
private,  so  in  private  did  he  answer  them — calling 
to  him,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  the  con- 
script ftthers  who  had  presented  them,  and  reason- 
ing with  them  on  the  extravagance  of  their  preten- 
sions, OD  the  scandal  that  would  be  cast  un  the 
doctrine  of  equality  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
like  the  English  peerage,  on  the  inconsistency  of 
subdividing  the  sovereign  authority  (and  two  per- 
manent committees,  with  the  control  of  the  press 
and  of  individual  liberty,  would  have  been  dividing 
the  imperial  authority  with  a  vengeance!)  at  a 
moment  when  the  nation,  the  tribunate,  the  sena- 
tors themselves  were  calling  for  a  unity  of  power ; 
and,  as  the  end  of  all,  showing  every  member  of 
the  senate  that  was  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
spoken  to,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  grant  them 
any  one  of  the  articles,  and  that  they  had  not  the- 
power  to  force  him.  His  triumph  ovier  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  senators  was  the  easier,  as  there 
was  no  cohesion  or  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  tribunes  and  the  members  of  the  corps  legit- 
laiif,  and  as  both  of  these  two  last  bodies  poUtic 
were  secretly  soliciting,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
increase  of  their  annual  salaries!  And  what  in- 
deed could  Bonaparte  fear  from  a  set  of  men,  or 
from  three  bodies  or  sets  of  men,  who  were  all  pre- 
occupied and  absorbed  by  their  own  private  inte- 
rests ?*  He  showed  no  eager  haste  for  the  senatus 
consultum  which  was  to  complete  the  work  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
monarchic  addresses,  prayers  for  his  immediately 
ascending  that  throne,  continued  to  arrive  from  all 
parts,  and  the  Moniteur,  day  after  day,  published 
the  most  striking  of  them.  The  corps  legislatif 
was  not  sitting  at  this  moment,  but  Fontarws,  the 
pet  poet  and  lover  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  collected 
together  all  the  members  of  that  legislature  that 
chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  drew  up  an  address  for 
them,  stating  that  their  wishes  coincided  with  the 
wishes  of  the  tribunate  and  the  senate,  and  then,  as 
president,  went  up  to  the  Tuileries  with  the  ad- 
dress. Cainbaoir^,  the  Second  Consul,  who  had 
always  played  th^  complacent  part,  showed  him- 
self particularly  eager  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
afterwards  in  the  senate,  "to  become  the  exalted 
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■abject  of  him  who  had  been  his  first  colkmue  in 
the  consalate."     He  presided  on  the  18tb  of  May, 
when  the  senate  proceeded  to  finish  the  business 
by  passing  au  '  Organic  Senatus  Consultuin,'  de- 
ferring (difirer)  the  imperial  crown  in  conformity 
with  "  the  addresses  of  the  tribunals,  the  adminis- 
tntire  bodies,  the  mnnicipalities,  the  army,  and 
the  spontaneous  cry  of  all  good  citizens."     In  the 
explanations  prefixed  to  this  organic  senatus  con- 
laltam,  and  in  which  the  senators  durst  make  no 
allusion   to  their  private  demands,  their  fruitless 
ittempts  at  bargaining,   there  was  scarcely  one 
Jacobin  or  republican  dogma  left  unrefuted,  or  at 
least  nncondemned  ;   and,  again,  the  terrible  plots 
and  conspiracies  "  of  the  English  and  the  emigrants, 
■which  had  been  discovered,"  were  cited  as  neces- 
sitating the  immediate  establishment  of  an  here- 
ditary government.     All  this  left  little  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  attentive  observers,  that  the  late  so- 
called  plots  and  conspiracies  had  been  gotten  up 
by  those  who  made  this  use  of  them.  "The  French 
people  could  not  see  without  aflfright  the  horrible 
CflDspiracies  against  their  country,  and  against  the 
hero  who  governs  it :  they  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  applauding  the  present ;   the  dread  of  past 
evils  makes  them  seek  a  guarantee  for  the  future." 
And  where  could  this  guarantee  be  found  except 
in  the  man  of  the  age  and  his  illustrious  family  ? 
"There  are  certain  great  principles  which  may  he 
kept  out  of  sight  in  times  of  trouble  and  faction, 
bat  which  endure  for  all  ages,  and  upon  which 
meu  fed  the  necessity  of  reposing  after  political 
tempests.     The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that 
great  states  can  be  governed  only  by  one  man — que 
lei  grands  Itals  ne  comporlent  que  le  gouvemmenl 
fun  seul.    .This  important  truth  is  even  already 
consecrated  by   the  existing  order  of  things  in 
France:  the  more  a  state  aggrandizes  itself,  the 
more  its  government  ought  to  be  concentrated ;  for 
the  government  ought  to  be  stronger  and  more 
active  in  proportion  as    the   territory    becomes 
Tatter,  and  the  nation  more  numerous.     In  the 
government  of  many,  the  chief  magistrature  is  en- 
feebled by  division : — under  the  government  of  a 
•ingle  person  there  is  more  secrecy  and  celerity  in 
affiurs;  the  supreme  magistracy  makes  everything 
move,  in  seeming  motionless  itself.     This  is  the 
sort  of  government  which,  with  the  least  effort, 
produces  the  most  extended  and  powerful  action. 
In  the  government  of  many,  those  who  administer 
public  affairs  may  be  agitated  by  private  ambition  ; 
not  one  among  them  is  powerful  enough  and  ele- 
vated enough  not  to  wish  to  be  more  powerful  and 
more  elevated.     And,  on  another  side,  in  the  sort 
of  government  of  which  we  are  speaking,  nobody 
properly  attaches  his  own  name  to  the  good  or  the 
ill   which  happens;    each   administrator  remains 
more  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  success,  and  to  the 
•haiiie  of  a  vicious  administration ;  and  the  pub- 
lic mterest  almost   always  disappears  in  the  per- 
petual shock  of  many  interests  and  opinions.  When 
there  is  one  sole  governor,  he  feels  that  all  the 
affiurs  press  upon  him;  he  takes  that  to  heart; 


he  is  besides,  according  to  the  expression  of  • 
celebrated  publicist,  tbb  oasATEsT  citizen  of 
THE  STATE ;  he  can  only  place  hia  private  happi* 
ness  in  the  general  happiness;  he  can  have  no 
other  interest  than  the  interest  of  the  state  itself.  . 
"  The  second  grand  principle,"  the  senators 
proceeded,  "  which  is  equally  of  common  right  in 
political  matters — 9«t  est  igalemenl  de  droit  com- 
mun  dans  let  matieret  polUiqnes—u  this,  that 
power  must  be  hertditary  in  the  fiunily  cholen  by 
the  nation."    And  here,  as  the  principle  was  not 
altogether  so  generally  received  and  digested  by 
the  people  as  the  preceding  one,  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity   of  Ic^c  and  rhetoric  waa  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  and  recommend  it.    The 
reasonings  are  long,  tedious,  and  unprofitable ;  and 
we  refer  to  the  subject  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
not  uninatructive  contrast  between  the  declarations 
of  the  revolutionists  from  1190  down  to  1194,  and 
those  of  the  fionapartists  in  1804,  again  reminding 
the  reader  that  many  of  these  public  men  were  the 
same  who  figured  on  the  c6te  gauche  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  and  who  were  lawgivers  in  the  ultr*- 
republican  Convention  ;  and  that  the  great  masa  of 
the  French  people,  who  had  promised  and  vowed 
eternal  hatred  to  kings,  were   quite  as  ready  to 
sing  now,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm,   Vive 
t'Empereur  I    Five  le  pouvoir  d'un  teul !    Vive 
Pheredile !  as  ever  they  had  been  to  sing  the  Ca 
Ira,  the  Carmagnole,  or  the  Marseillese  hymn.    If 
the  reader  turn  back  to  the  debates  in  the  Ja- 
cobin club  and  in  the  Convention,  as  purposely 
given    with  some  detail  in  the  preceding  Book, 
he  will  better  feel  the  full  force  of  the  contrast. 
There  the  doctrine  of  all  sort  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion was  questioned.    Now  the  hereditary  quality 
of  a  monarchy  was  maintained  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  France.     •'  This,"  said  the  senators, 
"  is  the  only  barrier  against  factions  and  intrigues  ; 
it  places  the  supreme  magistrate  in  a  sanctuary  in- 
accessible to  the  thoughts  and  machinations  of  the 
ambitious.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  only  by  establishing  the  hereditary  power  in 
the  new  family  that  we  shall  succeed  in  destroying 
the  last  germ  of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  the  old 
family,  who  are  leagued  with  the  eternal  enemies  of 
France,  and  whose  return,  marked  by  convulsions 
and  vengeances  of  every  kind,  would  become  an 
exhaustless  fountain  of  public  and  private  calamity. 
....    This  hereditary  law  offends  ^one  of  our 
national  maxims ;  and  it  is  in  itself  alone  a  grand 
principle  of  conservation  and  of  public  tranquil- 
lity !"    At  first  they  had  offered  to  Bonaparte  the 
faculty  of  naming  his  successor  to  the  tlurone,  for 
Josephine,  who  had  children  by  her  marriage  with 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  had  had  no  child  by  her 
second  husband  :  but  now  it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent to  fix  the  succession,  and  to  declare  the  impe- 
rial throne  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  the  male  line  of  the  emperor's  direct  de- 
scendants (in  case  he  should  yet  have  a  son  or  sons, 
which  case  appears  to  have  been  already  contem- 
plated by  means  of  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  a 
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flitt^ri*^  wifit  a  yoOngtr  woman) ;  and,  failing  theM 
iitetSt  deacebdanft  of  Kapokon,  then  in  his  brothers 
Jowpk  and  LouiSj  and  their  diale  descendants,  in 
(he  order  of  frrimc^eniture,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Salie  hw  b^|;  emphatically  apbeM  in  these  «orda 
'—"Among  a  people  essetffialty  warlike,  women 
ftlutt  of  MceaiSty  at  perpetually  excluded."  Bot, 
a*',  at  Napoleon's  etpress  comibaM),  the  tenateta 
4rh«  drew  up  this  organic  kw  had  elcladed  from 
lite  8Mf«enidn  the  tefcond  «6d  foufth  brothers,  Lu- 
den  and  iettuMc,  became  they  had  given  mortal 
tfttedce  by  marrying  ebeCure  wometti  without  Na- 
^ItMf'ft  content ;  and  te  th«  game  kw-makem  fek, 
at  haci  been  (old,  that,  ttfter  all;  Napoleon,  by 
imne  diflagreeMent  with  Joseph  and  Louis,  m^ht 
l«reaft«f  choow  to  tticlude  tbem  a»  he  had  ei- 
ekded  Lnciea  and  Jerome,  (hey  put  into  theif 
tf^nie  senatuB  coosnltum,  that  the  Empei*or  Na- 
poleon niiglit  adopt  as  b^  auecessor  the  ton  or 
g¥itAd«on  of  any  one  of  hi»  btotbers,  provided  he 
rixntM  hate  no  mtit  children  himtelf,  and  pro- 
vided the  adopted  beit  afaouM  heve  completed  his 
ei^tMMh  ye^.* 

h  was  Second  Oemsul  Oambac^r^s  who  put  iMi 
(Vganic  leftatiM  cons«ltQm  to  the  Tote ;  and,  when 
it  vuk  eftrtied  by  acclamati«ni,  he  ht^ed  the  se- 
date, who  eft  corpg,  and  escorted  by  different  corpa 
of  cdvab-y,  hatXeaed  to  lay  it  at  the  foet  of  the 
empdMr.  And  when  the  imaterrs  rarived  at  the 
pleasant  eoontry  palace,  it  waa  CwaAskeitiit  that 
deHvttml  the  harangne  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
Went  next  to  eongrattdate  Joaephine  as  empNM. 
BoMpafte,  wbo  was  di6SciBlt  to  please,  was  not 
eaitirely  satisfied  eitfaer  with  the  organic  laws  at 
with  l^e  harangue,  whidi,  the«gb  pronocmced  by 


*  Mf;  AllKn  ariDM  a  •mnge  mbuln  im  doeriMa  thi*  iMtlaiiinib 
He  nya  that  th«  Ihrom  m*  drdsrad  "  htnOiUry  U  Mi  (Napoloon's) 
IkmUyt  «iiil  thct  (thOM)  of  hl<  tooUwn  latejA  and  Imom.'  Km 
thia  kul,  who  had,  even  man  than  the  jniaeseet  of  tho  tarutlitT:!,  Inorac, 
«tcited  the  wrath  of   Napoleon  by  marmni:  M^ulame  Jouberloini,  a 

DBMitiral  b«t  low-bred  woinn,  and  the  Mtoirced  vita  of  a  PnrUiaa 
ajntot,  who  wka  ahipped  off  to  the  Weal  Indies,  wlicre  be  soon  dii^d 
(Ae  laid  Loeieo  haTlng  prerionily  cawed  Rreat  scandal  l>;  cairving 
off  attd  aMudljr  Burrjiag  the  «Ms  of  k  Parhian  dealer  in  lomonadn, 
a  (till lowet>brM  wonaD.  from  whom  he  had  h<-ou  lil>eiaU'tl  by  (kMth), 
*u  iM  ojflf  aUlsdM  bora  tbe  nicaeMat— HLs  younffer  brotlier  Louia 
beinK.  mbrtttuted  for  him— but  wa*  ezaliided  also  fVom  all  the  imii» 
rtUdlgaitiea  which  were  confened  onKti|iolcon'»  ascending  the 
ttetme.  Atid  ftofti  thia  time,  or  nOut,  tmh  the  lime  of  his  quarrel 
*ith  Napolaija,  who  dnuaded  from  Urn  that  he  ahuuld  repudiate 
Madama  JoalMtteaa,  and  be  ready,  aa  aooli  as  opportiinily  should 
«Kt,  to  lUtty  <odia  foMiga  arineaia,— Lacian.  the  author  of  ibe  («- 
moiia  but  anluekT  •  PaiaUel,^— Laeien,  who  had  done  nioro  tlian  any 
Aetsber  it  the  Bmlly,  ezeepting  only  Napoleon,  to  destroy  the  re- 
IMttilb  ad<  Btt  ap  a  moBatehy  with  heieditary  anooeation,  ttied  the 
mune  baekwaidi,  and  played  the  nart  of  a  republiem  once  more. 
ThHe  la  no  Out  mot*  ootutKnu  flian  Quit  Locim  waa  exdnded 
*ith  Jenma,  and  that  it  wai  Louia  that  was  ianhidad  witti  Joeeph. 
"  When,"  wya  Boutrienne,  "  Bonaparte  heard  of  Lncieo'a  iecond 
SBBilngk,  froia  the  prieat  by  whom  it  Had  bwo  clandettlnely  per- 
fonaed,  he  fiill  into  a  ftirioua  paasion,  and  resolved  not  to  eMt^t  on 
Lueien  the  title  of  French  Prince,  on  account  of  what  he  termed  hia 
Ungual  match.  Laden  themfur*  obtained  no  other  dl|(nHy  than  that 

Jfienator.  Jerome,  who  punned  an  opposite  line  of  eoSduct  (in 
MT.  he  eUt  off  Kla  youM  and  beauHftil  wift.  the  danuhter  <(f  Mr. 
Pa<«r«ib  a  aierchant  of  New  York,  and  nuMed  a  priueeaa  of  Wuri 
temberfi),  ruae  high,  and  wan  made  a  king." 

walift  Sectt  altittt  harto  MvM  hla  eouittrvinan  from  the  mlttake 
tor  he  atalea  olnrly  and  oorrrotly  the  exeln^ion  of  Lacien,  and  the 
"»*•,.?'.     "i  ■^'*"*  "^  Jerome  Bonaparte  were  excluded  fhim 


I^ielen  la  nerer  once  mentioned  in  that  ducoxoent,  any  more  than  that 
ofJnrome;  but  Joseph  and  LouU  Bonaparte  an  named  repeatedly. 
Id  the  nriout  chnaea  which  Ux  the  succeialon  in  them  and  their 
nlMnn,  with  Die  fntlaoa  «•  have  Bientioaea  Id  the  mt. 


G^mbac^r^s,  had  been  wtiKen,  and  in  a  hurry,  by 
another;  bat  be  knew  the  entire  devotedness  of  the 
Second  Consal,  and  he  knew  still  better  that  it 
was  not  the  senate  that  could  prevent  his  re- 
toncfaing  tbe  senatus  eonsultum,  if  hereafter  ho 
should  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  replied  to  (he  august  senators,  who  for  tbe 
first  time  tiad  e^ed  him  She  and  Your  Majesty^ 
"  All  that  can  contribute  to  tbe  welfare  of  the 
countay  is  essentially  otmnocted  mifh  my  happiness. 
I  accept  the  title  which  you  believe  to  be  conducive 
to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  /  submit  to  the  sane- 
Hen  of  the  people  the  Ime  ef  hereditary  succession. 
I  hope  that  France  will  never  repent  the  honours 
she  may  eenfer  on  my  family.  At  all  events,  my 
spirit  wMl  not  be  with  my  posterity  when  they 
cease  to  merit  Uie  confidence  and  love  of  the  Great 
Nation." 

As  there  were  to  be  no  more  consuls,  an  imperial 
mandate  was  given  there  upon  the  spot,  at  St. 
Clood,  appointing  Cambactiffes  Arch-Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  and  Lebnin,  the  Third  Consul, 
Arcb-TreasuKT.  "  Citizen  Cionsul  CambactSres,' 
said  this  first  imperial  letter,  "  your  title  has 
changed  J  your  fonctions  aad  my  confidence  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  high  dignity  with  which 
yon  are  now  invested,  yon  will  continue  to  mani- 
fest, as  yon  have  hitherto  done  in  that  of  consul, 
that  wisdom  and  those  distinguislied  talents  whieli 
entitle  tow  to  so  important  a  share  in  all  the  good 
which  I  msy  have  done.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
to  desire  the  continnanee  of  the  same  sentiments 
towards  the  stale  and  me.  Given  at  the  palace  o^ 
St.  Cloudy  the  28tb  Fleriial,  year  Xil.— Napolbon, 
Emperor.     H.  B.  Maret,  Secretary  of  State." 

BeUrrienne  saysy  rather  happily,  that  this  firat 
letter  of  (he  emperor  is  "  characteristic  of  Bona- 
parte's art  in  managing  trantUioni."  tt  is  to  the 
ciUzeti  and  ooniui  that  tbe  emperor  addresses  him- 
self^ and  it  is  dated  according  to  the  republican 
calendar.  That  calaxlar,  which  was  dying  fast, 
and  Wife  soon  intenred  and  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  the  delusive  inscription  on  the  coin,  were,  in- 
deed, all  that  now  remained  of  the  republic,  to 
erect  which  so  much  blood  bad  been  spilt,  so  many 
crimes  oommitted ! 

On  tbe  following  day — in  Christian  or  slave 
style  the  19th  of  May — the  emperor  and  empresa 
repaired  from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris,  to  hold  a  grand 
levee  in  the  Tuileries,  and  to  hear  the  enthusiasms 
of  tbe  army  and  the  loud-tongued  plaudits  of  the 
Parisians.  Tbe  assemblage  is  described  as  more 
numerous  and  more  brilliant  than  any  that  the  olct 
palace  of  the  Bourbons  had  yet  seen ;  the  applause 
of  the  people  aa  spontaneous,  unanimous,  extatic. 
General  Bessi^res  addressed  the  emperor  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  empertyr 
gave  back  compliment  for  compliment.  No  one 
knew  better  the  oratory  which  delighted  the  French 
soldiery.  All  the  general  ofiScers  and  colonels  of 
regiments  that  were  in  the  capital  were  preseated. 
to  the  emperor  by  his  brother  Louis,  who  had  al- 
ready begun  to  exercise  his  functions  of  "  Grand 
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CoMtaUe  of  <^  Empire."  In  a  fev  days  every- 
diing  in  court  and  capita}  aanimeiL  a  nev  aspect ; 
bat,  although  the  gapiag  Pariaiaiia  adaured  the 
brilliancy  and  rImv  <i  the  ]Aai)tasBiagoric  scene, 
tiiey  eould  sot  help  ridicvling  (io  secret,  or  whea 
dw  tyea  of  th«  pmioe  were  aot  i^mq  them)  the 
new  •wnrticn  voA  state  digattaries.  Nat  even  the 
buaioees  ef  a  eomrtier  is  to  be  learned  in  a  day : 
the  rough  aotdian  of  fbrttine  and  tite  Jacobin  par- 
veniu  ^*9re  very  awkward  at  it ;  and  it  waa  net 
mtil  Beaapwte  sectured  the  services  of  roeu  of  the 
«W  eoBrt,  like  the  Count  de  S^r  and  Couat 
Louis  de  Neihonne,  that  his  oout  began  to  assuma 
Ae  propor  alyle  aiid  eleoaiice.  On  liiis  19th  of 
May,  or  his  first  eowt-day  at  the  Tvileries,  he 
issaed  a  (koree  Bamisg  eighteen  of  his  first  gene- 
rata  M<a«hala  of  the  French  Empire.  These  ge- 
■erak,  of  whom  4ic  greater  part  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  bad  been  violent  Jacobins  and  re- 
pubUoaiw,  "were  Beichier,  Murat,  Moneey,  Jour- 
daa,  Maaaeaa,  Aagereau,  Bemadotte,  Seuit,  Braac, 
Lsime^  Mortier,  Ney,  Davouat,  Beniferea,  Kellcr- 
maan,  Lefevre,  Perigiaon,  and  Scirurier.  And  it 
waa  defaenuBed  that,  when  addressed  verbally,  they 
ihaiild  be  c^ied  Monsietir  It  Markchal,  and  when 
im  writing,  Monteignewr,  or  My  lord.  At  the 
same  time  eoeh  of  the  French  princes  and  pria- 
oesaes,  that  is  to  say,  evei^  brother  uid  sister  of 
Bonaparte,  received  ^e  titie  of  Imperial  Highness, 
and  ue  grand  (fignitaries  of  the  empire  that  of 
Serene  Higfaneea.  These  dignitaries  were  rather 
■amerooa.  Besidee  the  Arcfa-Chanceilor  and  Arch- 
Treasurer,  there  were  <he  Gruid  Eteetor,  the  Chan- 
oefler  of  State,  the  Constable,  the  Grand  Admiral 
•f  the  Empire,  &e.  The  onaaic  senates  ceii- 
sokom  had  nicely  regidated  the  feactions  of  aH 
diCK  peraonagea,  and  had  declared  their  dignities 
to  be  fitr  life.  They  were  ril  to  be  addrewed  m 
IfonaeigneiD',  &c.  Maret,  the  secretary  of  staile, 
waa  to  have  the  ntnk  of  miniator ;  and  he«icefor- 
ward  every  minister,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  waa  to  be  called  Your  Excellence.  Then 
came  die  high  household  appotDtments,  aa  Grand 
Marriial  of  the  Pdace,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Grand 
Huntsman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the 
Piefecta  of  the  Palaee,  &c.  &c.  &g.  To  give  di 
poasftde  adenmity  to  his  aeceanoB,  Boaaparte  or- 
dered that  the  senate  itself  should  announce  his 
aeoeaaiou  to  the  throne,  and  prochum  in  Paris 
4wir  oidaaic  ^mf"'  coosultum;  and  this  was 
done  op  Sunday  die  20th  of  May,  with  infinite 
psoap  and  •ejoicing.  The  first  tlecrees  of  the  new 
aovereigp  were  headed,  "  Napoleon,  by  the  gnu% 
«f  God  imd  the  constitution  oif  the  republic.  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  &c. ;  but  the  name  of  the 
ispablic  was  shortly  aftowards  dropped  altogether. 
Freah  voUeye  of  oaths  proceeded  from  every  part 
of  the  CQUirtry  :  all  the  ministerB,  marshals,  gene- 
ra tc.  kc~,  who  had  taken  so  many  oaths  al- 
ready, and  pf  a  character  and  tendency  so  different^ 
awoK  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  It 
Voold  haiie  been  better  to  say  nothing  about  it,  i( 
would  have  been  beat  to  endeavour  to  make  tbt 


vorld  forget  that  meat  ef  these  awcanrs,  together 
with  the  aafs  of  the  French  people,  ha4  swora 
fidelity  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791,  to 
the  rNMblic  of  1192,  to  the  republic  improved  Qaj 
^  Marats  and  Robespierres)  of  1793,  to  the 
directory  ef  1795,  and  to  the  coDeukr  govemment 
of  1799 ;  that,  aAer  the  firrt  of  these  oMtha,  each 
had  been  a  perjury,  and  a  violatiou  of  it«  prede- 
cessor; and  that  this  new  oath  of  1804  was  an 
accumulative  perjury,  and  a  flagrant  outrage 
against  and  denial  of  ill  the  principles  upon  which 
ail  the  preceding  oaths  had  been  fou;ided.  Yet 
M.  Franfoia  de  Neuficl^&teau,  in  taking  tlua  new 
oath  to  the  emperor,  as  repnesentative  of  the  ae- 
nate,  said,  among  other  fine  things,  "  When  your 
majes^,  who  has  repaired  so  much  ruin,  has  also 
rcrcstimiBhed  amongst  ua  the  sarredness  of  aa 
oa&i,  we  seriously  weigh  the  object  and  e^nt  of 
the  inviolable  promiaea  and  engagement  which  we 
now  auke  to  you."  Fresh  aiddreases  poured  in, 
numerous  and  heavy  enough  to  load  a  waggon, 
and  all  conceived  in  tiie  most  extravagant  ua- 
gnage.  The  authora  af  them  seemed  to  exhaust 
their  imagination  in  carrying  flattery  and  aduUtioa 
to  the  highest  possible  point ;  Hid  aucfa  of  thca 
as  proceeded  £ram  the  clergy — that  is  to  say,  from 
diat  part  of  die  Frcndi  dergy  who  had  anfomitted 
to  the  Concordat  and  accepted  die  saUrica  of  go- 
verament — intermixed  a  rehgioua  unction  wkh 
their  flattery,  which  made  it  infinitdly  more  dia- 
gusting  than  the  adulatien  of  the  laymen.  These 
cburdiMen  aaid  ^cy  saw  the  finger  ef  Qod  ifk  it 
aU.  They  called  Napoleen  «  new  Moses,  •  new 
Cyras,  a  new  Chanemagne;  and  they  dedarcd 
that "  submissioa  was  dnc  to  him  as  faaiving  do* 
minion  over  all,  and  to  his  uinistani  as  being  his 
envojw,  because  such  was  the  eider  of  Provideaoe.*' 
It  is  hitrdly  needAil  to  say  a  word  abont  the  refer- 
ence to  the  French  people  to  sanction  (be  law  ef 
beredidry  succession.  We  have  seen  already  how 
those  matters  were  managed ;  and  Bonaparte  did 
aot  wait  for  the  resuk  of  me  popular  votes  on  thia 
mcation,  to  ti^re  into  his  fasnds  the  imperial  sceptre. 
Some  months  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  it 
was  reported  to  him  that  above  three  miiiioBs  of 
the  r^<istered  votes  of  tiM  people  approved  of  the 
beareditary  saceession,  and  tttat  in  all  France  only 
between  three  and  four  thousand  voles  were  con- 
trary.* It  is  said  that  io  many  ptaoca  names  of 
men  were  registnwl  imiong  the  aaetatieats  who 
never  voted  at  aV,  and  that  this  was  notoriously 
the  case  in  Geneva,  thait  small  Swiss  republic 
which  had  been  forcibly  annexed  to  France :  but 
diere  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  peoj^e— ''  to  whom 
the  present  is  a  great  deal,  the  future  much  less, 
and  the  past  nothing  at  dl  "  f — oared  little  or  no- 
thing ab<a)t  the  hereditary  question,  and  were  glad 
to  have  the  g^eat  soldier  aad  conqueror  for  wot 
lord  and  master. 

Monsieur,   or   the   Couat  de   Lille,  or  Louie 

•  Thte  TqiQii  wu  pteaentad  by  the  Mn^te  on  tlw  l<t  cf  ne<x>7>\l9 
t  Wah«r  Scott,  Um  of  Napoltoa  Bofuiwt*. 
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XVIII.,  from  his  secure  retreat  at  Warsaw  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  French  people,  but  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  a  protest  against  the  tuur- 
pation  of  his  throne.  FouchiS,  who  was  the 
first  to  bear  of  this  protest,  feared  that  copies 
might  be  multiplied  and  distributed  among  the 
Aristocrats  and  the  Bourbon  royalists  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  lead  to  some  explosions 
Against  the  emperor's  infant  government.  But 
Bonaparte  treated  i{  with  contempt,  saying,  "  Ah ! 
ah!  so  the  Count  de  Lille  makes  his  protest. 
Well,  well,  be  it  so.  I  hold  my  right  by  the 
will  of  the  French  nation,  and  while  I  have  a 
sword  I  -will  maintain  it !  The  Bourbons  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  do  not  fear  them ;  let 
them  therefore  leave  me  quiet.  Did  jrou  say  that 
the  fools  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  will  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  protest  ?  Well,  they  shall  read 
it  at  their  ease.  Send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  Fouch«! ; 
send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  and  let  it  be  inserted 
to-morrow  morning."  AJnd  accordingly  the  pro- 
test appeared  in  the  o£Bcial  newspaper.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  fame  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  if  he  could  always  have  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  dark  suggestions  of  his  police  minister, 
and  if  he  could  always  have  felt  that,  so  long  as  he 
had  a  sword  and  the  French  army  with  him,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  noblesse  or  fVom 
the  Bourbon  princes.  Just  three  months  earlier 
these  convictiona  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
worst  of  his  state  crimes ;  and  the  convictions 

E'lt  have  existed,  for,  notwithstanding  the  stran- 
tion  of  Pich^;ru,  the  public  execution  of 
ges'Cadondal,  the  banishment  of  Moreau, 
and  his  own  easy  elevation  to  the  empire,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  that  Bonaparte  was  in  reality 
any  stronger  or  more  secure  on  the  29th  of  June, 
when  he  held  this  conversation  with  Fonch^,  than 
he  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  murdered.  On  the  contrary,  there 
•re  sundry  reasons  for  believing  that  his  political 
power  at  least  was  much  less  secure  now  than 
then  i  that  by  establishing  monarchy  he  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  look  with  less  horror 
or  reluctance  to  the  possible  return  of  the  old 
Bourbon  dynasty ;  and  that  by  building  up  a  new 
system  with  such  rapidity  he  threw  a  doubt  into 
men's  minds  as  to  the  durability  of  the  structure. 

In  the  month  of  July  Bonaparte  left  Paris  to 
visit  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  the  so-called  Army 
of  England.  Some  of  Uie  Paris  gossips  were  quite 
sure  that  the  alleged  object  of  the  imperial  journey 
— the  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  L^on  of 
Honour  to  the  worthiest  soldiers  in  thfe  camp — 
was  only  a  pretext,  for  that  he  was  really  gone  to 
carry  into  execution  the  long-threatened  invasion 
of  England,  and  would  soon  be  back  with  King 
George  and  William  Pitt,  with  all  the  royal  family 
and  the  worst  of  the  English  aristocracy,  prisoners 
in  his  train.  And,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  attempting  the  said  invasion,  yet  had 
he  other  and  more  serious  objects  in  view  than  the 
mere  distribution  of  crosses  and  ribands  :  he  sus- 


pected long  before  this  that  a  new  ooaliiion  was  in 
the  course  of  formation ;  the  gross  insults  he  had 
offered  to  the  Empena*  Alexander  were  not  likely 
to  be  borne  long  by  a  young  and  powerful  sove- 
reign; the  King  of  Sweden  had  maintained  a 
threatening  tone  ever  since  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  and  though  Sweden  was  but 
little  formidable  in  herself,  there  were  very  evident 
grounds  for  believing  that  she  was  supported  by 
Russia;  and  even  the  spiritless,  shuffling  cabinet 
of  Berlin  had  changed  its  tone'  of  deference  for 
one  almost  of  defiance,  and  was  increasing  its  army 
day  by  day.  Therefore  what  Bonaparte  proposed 
to  himself  in  this  visit  to  the  coast  was  to  excite 
more  and  more  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  army, 
to  show  himself  to  it^  invested  with  his  new  impe- 
rial dignity,  tmder  striking,  picturesque,  and  dra-. 
matic  circumstances,  and  to  dispose  that  great  and 
highly  disciplined  army  to  a  prompt  and  enthu- 
siastical  obedience  of  the  first  signal  he  might  give. 
And  he  was  received  in  the  camp  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  fully  responded  to  his  wish.  He  pitched 
his  tent  near  the  tall  tower  called  La  Tour  d  Ordre, 
which  now  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Csesar's 
Tower,  for  some  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  had  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and,  to  establish  or  keep 
up  a  captivating  parallel,  it  was  fancifully  assumed 
that  this  was  a  camp  which  the  Roman  Caesar  had 
constructed  when  threatening  Britain  with  invasion, 
and  that  here  was  a  tower  from  which  that  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  looked 
proudly  across  the  Channel  upon  his  conquest  It 
was  not  far  from  this  Tour  d'Ordre,  or  Caesar's 
Tower,  that  the  so-called  Army  of  England,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Soult,  was  assembled 
in  a  vast  plain  to  witness  the  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  now  impressed 
with  the  effigies  of  the  emperor.  Nothing  was 
omitted  by  the  great  master  that  might  tend  to 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  soldiery.* 
EveryUiing  was  dramatic,  and  the  stage  and  the 
scene  were  admirably  chosen.  Painters  had  been 
consulted,  actors  had  been  consulted,  beforehand, 
and  Bonaparte's  early  and  intimate  friend  Talma, 
the  John  Kemble  of  France,  was  believed  to  pos- 
sess in  perfection  the  art- of  representing  classical 
heroes  and  Roman  emperors.  The  plain  was  cir- 
cular and  hollow,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  round 
hill — a  sort  of  natural  throne — and  there  the  im- 

■  "  Wbm  he  reviewed  Uie  troopi,  he  aeked  liu  ofllens,  tad  oUcb 
Uie  aoldien,  in  what  tiAttle*  they  hkd  bcea  engaged,  end  to  thgae  vbo 
had  received  leriout  woiiads  he  gave  the  craae.  tlere.  I  Uiioit,  1  may 
appropriately  mentioii  a  siBgular  piece  of  durUlanUm  to  wlUch  tfa« 
emperor  had  recourse,  and  whieh  powerAilly  contributed  to  au;;meiit 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  He  would  say  to  oue  ur  hk  aide»-de. 
camp. '  Ascertain  tnm  tlw  colonel  of  such  a  reKiment  whether  be  has 
in  his  corps  a  man  who  lias  served  in  the  campai^s  of  Italy  or  the 
campaijfns  uf  Egypt.  Ascertain  his  name,  where  he  was  bom,  tha 
partlottUrs  of  liU  family,  and  what  he  has  done.  Loam  his  nouber 
in  the  raulis,  and  to  what  company  he  belongs,  and  fumildt  me  with 
the  iufurmation.'  On  the  day  of  the  review,  B<eiaiMrte,  at  a  atewla 
glaaoei  could  perceive  the  man  who  had  been  descnbed  to  bim^  He 
would  go  IIP  to  him  as  if  he  recognised  him,  address  him  tiy  his  name, 
and  say, '  Oh  I  so  ^ou  sre  here  I  You  are  a  bnxe  fellOM — 1  saw  you 
at  Aboukir^tow  is  your  old  fiither  ?  Wtiat  1  have  vou  not  got  the 
cross  ?  Stay,  I  will  give  it  you.'  Then  the  delighted  suldieim  woaM 
say  to  each  other,  '  You  see  the  emperor  knows  us  all ;  he  koowa  ossr 
families,  ho  knows  where  wo  have  served,'-  What  a  stimulus  was  tlila 
to  soldiers,  whom  he  succeeded  in  persuading  that  their  woald  alL 
some  time  or  other,  become  ""r'h'^lf  of  the  empire  !'*— Awiiss— » 
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peritl  BoMperte  atationed  himself  in  the  very 
midtt  of  bi(  soldier*.  There  he  stood  with  his 
tnilliant  staff,  and  arottnd  this  central  glory  the 
Rgimeats  were  drawn  out  in  lines,  and  looked  like 
so  manv  diTCifing  rays.  And  from  this  natural 
throne  the  emperor  delivered  the  form  of  oath  t« 
be  taken  by  Uie  members  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
Boiir:  "Commanders,  ofBcers,  legionaries,  citi- 
xnis,  soldiers,  swear  upon  your  honour  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  service  of  the  empire — to  the 
preservation  «{  the  integrity  of  the  French  terri- 
tory—to the  defence  of  the  emperor,  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  property  which  they 
have  Made  aacred; — swear  to  comltat,  by  all  the 
Bieaas  which  justice,  reason,  and  the  laws  autho- 
rise, every  attempt  to  re-establish  the  feudal 
(ifiktm;  in  short,  swear  to  concur  with  all  your 
might  in  maintaining  liberty  and  equaUiiy,  which 
sre  the  bases  of  all  our  institutions.    Swear !" 

Between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  of  this 
form  of  oath  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  step ; 
but  the  absurdity  and  the  palpable  contradiction 
were  not  noticed  (or,  if  a  few  cynical  men  sneered 
or  Uu^ied,  they  did  it  behind  the  curtain) :  the 
thing  Was  taken  as  the  signal  for  a  universal  burst 
of  cathusiasm ;  and  the  shouts  from  a  hundred 
thousand  throats  were  heard  far  over  the  British 
Cfaaunel — that  Channel  whose  broad  rough  waters 
were  full  in  sight,  studded  with  British  ships  of 
(be  line  and  proud  frigates  which  told  the  en- 
Ibrooed  soldier  that  he  was  not  to  pass  it.  A  storm 
ctme  on  during  this  brilliant  day,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  scarcely  sea-worihy  flotilla  of 
fioulogue,  the  prames,  flat- bottomed  boats,  gun- 
iMsts,  and  other  vessels,  which  had  ventured  a 
little  way  out  of  port  in  order  to  add  to  the  scenic 
iBvA,  would  be  in  jeopardy.  The  emperor  quitted 
ibt  hill  and  proceeded  to  the  port  to  direct  what 
measures  should  be  taken.  The  directions  of  a 
lindsman  could  have  been  but  of  little  value ;  but 
just  as  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  pier  the  sun  shone 
ibrth  and  the  storm  ceased,  "  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment;" and  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  by  the 
French  soldiery,  and  pobably  by  Bonaparte  bim- 
Mlf,  who,  as  wdl  a*  they,  retain^l  the  superstition 
of  a  vague  belief  in  destiny,  although  he  scorned 
the  superstitions  of  others,  and  had  cast  off  all 
6ith  in  revealed  religion.  The  flotilla  entered  the 
port  safe  and  sound ;  and  the  emperor  went  back 
to  the  camp,  where  the  quasi  classical  sports  and 
•musements  prepared  for  the  soldiers  commenced ; 
tad  at  night  the  brilliant  fireworks  which  were  let 
off  rose  in  a  luminous  column  which  was  distinctly 
•sen  on  the  opposite  English  coast.* 

From  the  camp  of  Boulogne  Bonaparte  pro- 
Meded  in  great  state  along  the  coast  into  Belgium, 
where  he  met  his  empress,  Josephine ;  and  from 
Belgium  he  continued  hjs  journey  along  the  coun- 
tty  bordering  on  the  Rhine.  In  whatever  town 
he  stopped,  addresses  were  presented  to  him.  All 
these  orations  carried  flattery  to  an  extravagant 
height,  but  the  orator  generally  believed  to  have 
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surpassed  all  his  competitors  was  a  M.  de  la  Chais^ 
prefect  of  Arras  (the  birth-place,  and  long  the 
residence,  of  the  Robespierre*),  who  said,  •*  God 
MADE  Bonaparte  and  then  rested!"* 

From  Mayence  Bonaparte  dispatched  to  Roms 
hi*  aide-de-camp  and  general  of  brigade  Caffarellt, 
to  engage  the  Pope  to  come  in  person  to  Paris  and 
crown  the  new  emperor  in  Notre  Dame,  where 
Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  had  inaugurated  the 
Concordat.  Caffarelli  appears  to  have  been  chosen 
for  this  delicate  mission  on  account  of  various  qua- 
lifications ;  he  was  of  Italian  descent ;  he  spoke 
the  language  well,  having  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Piedmontese  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia; 
he  had  a  brother  who  had  been  a  priest ;  and  he 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  addrei-s. 
The  petty  princes  whose  states  bordered  on  the 
Rhine,  and  whose  fates  were  at  his  disposal  (ao 
ha  was  Germany  yet  from  the  gpreat  Teutonic  feel- 
ing and  the  unity  of  purpose  which  finished  hii 
overthrow)  waited  upon  him  and  abjectly  pro- 
strated themselves  before  him,  engaging,  wnett 
called  upon,  to  join  their  troops  to  the  nctoriont 
and  invincible  army  of  their  "  Protector.**  Bona- 
parte, in  fact,  at  this  time  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  excepting  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  Sweden ;  for  Prussia  was  agftm 
shuffling,  or  playing  a  double  game.  He  returned 
to  St.  Cloud  in  October ;  and  the  poor  defence- 
less old  Pope,  who  knew  what  would  be  the  tStet 
of  a  refusal,  and  whose  conclave  of  cardinals  could 
not  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  knowing  CaAt- 
relli,  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  in  November.f    For 

*  That  M]r«t  of  inaBjr  good  Uiiagi,  Uw  firifei  Coant  IjOoU  A» 
Natbonne.  whom  m  lut  mw  tgwiax  u  theoAir  stHoTdM  4*lluil, 
and  eodeavourins  to  elliBct  the  Ubensiim  of  tho  osfoittuiftte  Louk 
XVI.  and  hb  family,  and  who  had  not  yMpntonlhe  liTcry  ot  calmi 
the  ■er«in  oT  Boiiapana,  is  nfortod  to  liaTC  add,  in  njotedn  (a  Um 
PrafecL  of  Artat'a  blaaphemou  oo«c«tto— '**  that  it  would  liaTe  beas 
wril  ifOod  had  rated  a  Utile  •ooDer." 

t  Plui  VII.,  who  waa  aeeompaaied  hjr  aixeanUBSla,  maay  pnlatat. 
and  two  Uomao  prioees,  and  who  waa  preeeded.  aa  a  aoit  of  avanl. 
courier,  by  Bonapaite'a  maternal  and*,  new  Oardbaf  taeh.  bad  A 
long  and  ron^h  iouraey  through  llalv.  aonaa  the  Al|i^  whkh  wara 
alreadv  oorend  with  snow,  and  then  through  nearly  the  wholo 
leni^h'ur  Prance.  It  ia  aaid  Uiat  the  poor  old  poaltf,  tarriSad  at  the 
fiuigua  to  be  uadergooe.  would  have  preferred  makiag  a  part  of  Ilk* 
Journey — IVom  Clviu  Vecchia  to  Toulon  or  HaneUlaa— by  lea ;  bat 
that  Cubrelli  diaiuaded  him,  "  beeauaa  of  the  EagUah  cralaaiB." 

It  would  have  been  one  oomedy  or  eontiaatthe  more,  if  the  eap(al« 
-    ---  ~         "~         aadhia 


who  had  been  brad  a  Proteatant,  laaaiied  very  licartUy  at  the  whole 
contrivanoe.    "  Only  fancy  to  youfaelf," 


of  aa  Eniliih  man  of  war  had  brought  tite  Pope  of 

eardinaU  [nlo  Sptikaad  or  the  Downs.    How  wowd  Ncta  as  anlial 
have  affected  George  HI.  ? 

Great  paina  wetetakaa  by  BooapaHa,  and  an  Meoalsd  ia  adalfiaf 
language  by  hU  adbsiaata,  to  arrange  his  meeUag  with  thepooUf,  to 
that  it  should  ha  upon  a  fboting  of  ei|aality,  or  of  superiority. 
The  meeting  took  place  by  Ih*  road^sid*,  Mtwsaa  Namow*  and  Pon- 
taiaeblaau.  oupoliM  to  an  axhttft  aud  post  boua*  called  the  '  Half- 
Moon/  wlifch  stands,  or  wliich  aft  least  stood  a  Ibw  years  sgo,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Bonaparte  had  orden^  a  gnad  honting-Muty  in  tl.e 
forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  he  and  his  suite  galloped  across  tlie 
road,  as  if  by  mere  chance,  as  the  Pope's  cartUge  dtoie  up.     Bapp, 

~  .    .      ,[^  ^^  UartUy  at  the  whole 

said  he  to  Bonrrienne,  *'  the 
amosliig  oomsdy  tliat  was  played  oC.  Altar  the  Emperor  aiid  the 
Pupe  had  well  embraced,  they  went  into  the  same  carriage  :  and.  in 
order  that  they  miKht  be  apon  a  footing  of  equality,  it  was  so 
ananged  that  ihay  enterrd  at  the  sama  Uma  by  oppoaUs  doors.  All 
this  was  settled  beforehand;  but  at  breaifcfast  tfie  emperor  himself 
calculated  how  he  should  manage,  without  appearing  to  asaame  aay- 
thing,  toseathiniaelf  oa  the  right-ltand  side  of  the  pope  |  and  arery- 
thing  turned  otit  as  he  wished.  The  rough  Alsacian  Rapp  oonld  not, 
howerer.  avoid  being  struck  by  tho  fine  iMmigaaat  aountananee  of 
Pius  VII.  But  Savary  states,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  oM 
pontiff  was  made  to  walk  through  the  mud  of  the  road.  Alter  tvlat- 
iDg  tho  hunting-match,  and  the  nA  of  the  ooatrived  seeae,  Savaiy 
says — "  The  pope's  earrings  drew  up ;  he  got  out  at  the  left  floor  in 
his  white  costume  t  tAtf  yrmd  leor  imiy ;  he  did  not  like  to  step  upda 
it  with  his  whits  silk  dioei<,i«tinu(iMiard  la  dess  at  Jssi.  Napoiaa 
alighted  to  reoeire  him.  Thry  embraced;  and  the  em  peiot'tsaniagBk 
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wme  Bhort  time  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  apd  his 
court  and  government  leemed  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  coronaiioii.  Once  more  painters 
and  actors  were  called  into  solemn  consultation. 
Ultra-republican  David,  who  had  organised  so 
many  republican,  and  atheistical,  and  then  the- 
istical  festivals,  and  processions,  and  ceremonies — 
painter  David,  who  had  been  painting  nothing 
but  republican  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
act  of  killing  kings  and  tyrants,  or  of  immolating 
themselves  for  their  country — David,  of  the  wry- 
mouth  and  starch,  vinegar  countenance,  who  had 
painted  the  great  Marat  in  his  bath,  dying  under 
the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  who  had  clung 
to  Robespierre  to  the  last,  and  had  threatened 
to  drink  the  hemlock  with  the  "  Incorruptible," 
but  had  not  done  it, — was  one  of  the  principal 
organisers  of  this  august  ceremotiy,  wherein  an 
emperor  was  to  be  crowned  by  the  Priest  of 
Priests !  [Nor  was  this  all :  before  the  old  pope 
quitted  Paris,  David  painted  his  portrait  with  the 
pencil  which  he  had  solemnly  vowed  should  be 
reserved  only  for  the  republican  heroes  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  days.]  Next  to  the  great  David, 
M.  Isabey,  miniature  painter  in  chief  to  the  impe- 
rial cour^  most  distinguished  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  man  of  miniatures  did  not  surpass  the  histori- 
cal painter.  The  Emperor  wanted  a  visible  and 
tangible  representation  of  the  coronation  scene — 
"  a  sacre  modelled  in  high  relief" — a  something 
which  should  show  him  how  the  scene  might  be 
arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  efiect. 
It  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  and  of  other  painters  to  use  not  merely 
a  lay  figure,  but  also  a  multitude  of  little  figures, 
to  guide  them  in  their  grouping;  yet,  it  ap- 
pears from  that  grand  functionary  M.  Bausset, 
one  of  the  prefects  of  the  imperial  palace,  that 
Bonaparte's  wish  embarrassed  those  present  at 
the  consultation.  "  But,"  adds  M.  Bausset, 
"  the  happy  and  fertile  imagination  of  M.  Isabey 
inspired  Him He  replied,  with  a  confi- 
dent assurance,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  emperor,  that  within  twice  twenty-four  hours 
his  order  should  be  executed.  And  before  return- 
ing to  his  own  house,  M.  Isabey  went  and 
bought  up  in  the  dull-warehouses  all  that  he  could 
find  of  those  little  people  in  wood  that  serve  for  the 
amusement  of  infants — il  alia  acheUr  chez  les 
murchands  de  jouj'oux  tout  ce  qu^ii  put  trouvcr 
de  ce*  petits  bonshommes  en  bou  qui  servent  a 

I'amtuemeni  des  enfant* He  took  them 

home  and  dressed  liiem  in  paper  of  the  colour  of 
the  costume  of  each  personage  that  was  to  figure  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  ;  made  a  ground- 
plan  of  Notre  Dame,  according  to  a  scale  propor- 


whidi  hud  been  purpoiely  driven  np,  wu  adnnced  a  few  paces  In 

'ewnesaof  the  driver;  but  men 

«  open ;  M  the  mnment  o 

the  emperor  took  the  right  dour,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  handed'the 


front  of  the  pope'e.  as  if  from  the  carelessness  of  the  driver ; 

i  posted  to  nold  the  two  doors  open ;  at  the  mnment  of  Kettinj;  in 

imperor  took  the  right  dour,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  Iwnded  the 

)>ope  to  the  len ;  so  that  they  entered  the  cairlage  hy  the  two  doors  at 

tite  same  inslsuit.     The  emperor  natwrally  seated  himself  on  the 


right  t  uid  this  first  step  decUed,  without  netfotiation,  the  etiquette  to 
lie  obeeived  daring  to*  whole  time  that  the  pope  was  to  temaio  in 
Paris." 


tionate  to  the  size  of  the  little  puppets ;  and  w 
paired  the  next  morning  to  Napoleon,  who  hastened 
to  demand  from  him  his  designs.  '  Sire,'  re- 
plied Isabey,  *  I  bring  you  something  better  than 
designs;'  and  then  he  unrolled  his  plan,  pro* 
dnced  his  dolls,  and  put  them  into  the  positions 
they  were  to  occupy  during  the  ^rit  ceremony, 
having  written  the  name  of  each  personage  at  the 
bottom  of  each  doll.  This  first  action  or  ceremony 
was  the  reception,  under  the  dais,  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral.  The  emperor  was  so  well  satis* 
fied  that  he  instantly  summoned  all  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  icUU  of  this  grand  occa- 
sion. The  rehearsals — les  repetition* — were  made 
in  the  talon  of  the  emperor,  and  upon  a  great 
table.  One  ceremony  only,  more  complicated  than 
the  rest,  exacted  a  real  rehearsal  or  repetition  (t.e., 
not  with  Isabey's  dolls,  but  with  living  men  and 
ioomen').  It  took  place  in  the  grand  gallery  of 
Diana  in  the  Tuileries,  according  to  a  plM  chalked 
on  the  floor.  Isabey  had  putall  possible  taste  into 
the  habiliments  of  his  puppets ;  and  he  covered, 
by  his  talent,  the  ridiculous  side  of  these  design* 
in  relievo.  The  clergy,  the  dames  of  the  court, 
the  princesses,  the  emperor,  the  pope  himself,  were 
costumed  in  the  most  exact  and  most  suitable  man- 
ner." The  thing  was  private,  and  perhaps,  even 
if  done  in  the  face  of  day,  it  would  not  have  made 
the  same  impression  on  the  French  people ;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  it  was  as  much  of  an  omen,  at  the 
least,  as  the  sudden  sunshine  and  calm  that  greeted 
Bonaparte  by  the  sea-beach  at  Boulogne ;  and  that 
Isabey's  moveable  ground-plan,  and  his  dolls  or 
puppets  for  clergy,  dames,  grandees,  emperor,  and 
pope,  were  typical  of  the  phantasmagoric  raree- 
show  nature  of  the  Napoleonic  empire. 

Bonaparte  determined  that  Josephine  should  be 
crowned  with  him.   But  here  there  arose  a  difficulty. 
The  revolutionists  had  made  marriage  a  simple 
civil  contract,  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses  before  a  civil  magistrate :  the  Catholic 
church  holds  marriage  to  be  one  of  its  seven  sa- 
craments, which  can  only  be  performed  by  a  priest. 
Now,  General  Bonaparte  and  the  fair  widow  of 
the  guillotined  vicomte  had  been  married  in  the 
former  way,  d  la  ripublicaine ;  and  they  had  not 
called  in  (which  they  might  have  done)  a  Catholic 
priest  to  confirm  the  civil  ceremony  and  sanctify 
It.     At  the  time  they  were  married,  indeed,  few 
persons  considered  the  religious  ceremony  at  aU 
necessary  :    people  got   married  and   unmarried 
with  so  much  facility,  and  in  so  simple  a  man- 
ner, that  the  exaggeration  is  merely  verbal  whidi 
states  that  the  republican  marriage  ceremony  was 
completed    by   dancing   round   a  tree  of   liberty, 
and  that  the  divorce   was  effected    by  dancing 
round  the  same  tree  of  liberty  backwards.     But 
the    pope    protested   that    he  could  not    depart 
from  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  anoint,  and 
consecrate,    and   give   the  sacrament  to  a    lady 
who  had  not  been  canonically  married.     He  de- 
clared that  he  had  made  every  kind  of  ctmceesion 
in  things  merely  temporal,  but  that  this  he  could 
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not  do.  He  wished  that  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  legitimately,  or  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Catholic  church.  This  was  on  the  very  eve 
«f  the  coronadon.  Bonaparte  fell  into  one  of  his 
liiries ;  but  the  old  pontiff  was  not  to  be  moved  :^ 
the  marriage  must  be  sanctified  by  the  church,  and 
he  must  have  the  assurance  that  uae  benediction  of 
a  priest  had  been  given  to  it,  or  he  would  not 
officiate  at  the  coronation.  The  emperor's  uncle 
•tepped  in  as  moderator,  showing  that  the  pope's 
■crupie  might  be  removed  without  any  public 
■cene.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  a  temporary 
chapel  or  altar  was  prepared  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  emperor,  m  a  little  cabinet  adjoining 
his  bed-chamber ;  and  there,  at  midnight,  Bona- 
parte and  Josephine,  or  the  emperor  and  empress, 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  from  Cardinal 
Fesch,  none  being  present  except  M.  Portalis, 
minister  for  the  department  of  religion,  and  Duroc, 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  The  rest  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  of  the  world,  for  that  present,  knew 
nothing  of  die  matter;  but  the  cardinal  uncle 
waited  upon  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  to  in- 
form him  that  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
according  to  the  canons,  and  thereupon  the  pope 
•greed  to  crown  Josephine  the  august  empress.* 

Some  weeks  before  this  time  a  circular  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  such  as 
from  their  employment  or  situation  were  expected 
to  attend  in  Notre  Dame.  This  circular  said  that, 
**  Divine  Providence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire,  having  placed  the  imperial  hereditary  dig- 
nity" in  his  family,  he  had  fixed  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember for  the  ceremony  of  his  sacre  and  corona- 
tion; that  he  could  have  wished  on  this  august 
occasion  to  have  collected  on  one  single  point  the 
universality  of  citizens  composing  the  French 
nation ;  but  that,  as  this  was  impossible,  he  desired 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  should 
be  present,  and  hear  him  take  the  oath  to  the  French 
people,  &c.  The  circular  concluded  with  naming 
the  day  by  which  these  most  distmguished  citizens 
mast  be  in  Paris,  and  announce  their  arrival  to  his 
grand  master  of  the  cerentonies ;  and  by  praying 
God,  in  the  old  style,  to  have  them  in  his  holy 
keeping.  For  weeks  before  the  coronation  every 
diligence  that  arrived  from  the  departments  was 
atnfifed  full  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens — 
members  of  the  departmental  councils,  mayors, 
municipals,  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  deputations  from  the 
cities,  &c.  &c. — a  strange  set,  according  to  the  wits 
of  Paris,  and  in  good  part  (for  the  poorest  and 
remotest  departments  were  obliged  to  send  some 
one)  rustical,  poor,  and  parsimonious.  But  there 
was  no  want  oif  a  more  brilliant  attendance :  there 
were  princes  and  palatines  from  the  Rhine; 
princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  from  Italy ; 

*  Cip06fne.  who  itatea  that  he  leceiveil  this  informatiuD  trom 
CooBt  roitalis,  the  toa  of  the  Minlslie  ilea  Cnltea,  one  o(  the  wil' 
■CMea  prawnt  at  the  midnight  mniriaf[e. 

When,  in  1B09,  BoOJipaTte  diTorced  Joeephioe,  the  defect  of  puhll' 
city — the  aecret,  nocturnal,  and  irregular  niannei  in  which  the  ccre- 
■MWT  was  pejfwroed — »as  cited  as  one  of  the  valid  grouniU  for  an- 
taiaog  the  marriage  t 


there  was  a  thin  sprinkling  of  Spanish  grandees ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  ancient  nO" 
blesse  of  France,  mixed  with  the  new  noblesse  of 
Bonaparte's  creation,  with  his  marshals,  generals, 
digrnitaries  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  with  the 
Jacobin  civilians,  ministers,  and  statesmen,  who 
had  doffed  the  Jacobin  carmagnole  jacket  and 
red  flannel  nightcaps,  and  had  bediaened  themselves 
in  plumed  hats  and  court-cut  coats  half  covered 
with  gold  lace.  Of  all  sorts  there  was  enough  and 
to  spare.  Paris  had  never  been  so  crammed  as  it 
was  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  the  grand  co- 
ronation day.*  The  ceremony  itself  was  a  mixture 
of  the  old  sacre  of  the  kings  of  the  Bourbon  line, 
and  of  the  more  ancient  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  to  whom  Bonaparte  wished  to  assi- 
milate himself.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few 
novelties  and  detached  particulars.  As  at  the  Con- 
cordat, the  mass  of  the  spectators,  and  even  of  those 
engaged  in  the  solemn  ceremonial,  were  very  far 
from  having  any  solemn  feeling.  It  was  a  day  for 
making  puns  and  bons-mots ;  and  many  good  ones 
were  made.  The  first  shrill  laugh  of  the  Parisians 
was  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  pope's  mule,  which 
preceded  the  holy  father's  carriage,  mounted  by  a 
chamberlain  carrying  a  Roman  cross.  The  dress 
of  the  cardinals,  their  crimson  stockings,  and  the 
pope's  embroidered  silk  shoes,  furnished  food  for 
more  remark  and  merriment ;  but  most  of  all  those 
mocking-birds  laughed  at  the  cumbrous  gauds 
and  the  awkward  toumure  of  new-made  danus  du 
palais  and  ladies  of  honour.  Marshal  Serrurier 
carried  on  a  cushion  the  ring  of  the  empress ; 
Marshal  Moncey  her  mantle  ;  Marshal  Murat  her 
crown ;  and  her  sisters-in-law,  Pauline  and  Caro- 
line, supported  Josephine's  train:  Marshal  Kel- 
lermann  carried  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  Mar- 
shal Perig^on  his  old  sceptre.  Marshal  Lefevre  his 
great  sword.  Marshal  Bemadotte  the  collar  of  gold 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Beauhamais,  Jose- 
phine's son,  the  imperial  ring ;  and  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  bore  the  symbolical  globe  and  cross.  Then 
came  Bonaparte  covered  with  the  imperial  mantle, 
and  carrying  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  and  the  hand 
of  justice.  At  the  grand  entrance  of  Notre  Dame 
a  cardinal  presented  the  holy  water;  and  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  held  the  dais  or  baldaquin 
over  the  head  of  Napoleon.    The  pope  approached 

*  Id  1715,  when  Bonanarta  waa  payinc  his  coaii  to  Madame  de 
Beauhamais,  he  fVeqneaUj  wallted  about  the  streets  of  PuU  with 
her,  on  business  as  «ell  as  on  pleascre,  neither  of  them  being  then 
rich  enough  to  Iteep  a  cnrria|{e.  One  day  they  walked  together  to  th« 
house  of  a  lawyer,  or  noury-pnljlic,  called  Ragiildeau,  a  paison  in 
whose  judginent  and  advice  Josephine  placed  neat  confldence.  The 
lady  went  alone  into  Raguidean  >  study,  leanni  her  admirer  in  an 
a<Uoininf(  room.  The  Interreniog  door  did  not  shut  ck>ser  or,  whidl 
is  quite  as  probable,  Bonaparte  put  his  ear  to  the  k.^yhole.  He 
dlHtinctly  heord  Josephine  aoqaaint  her  adviser  of  her  tnteotka  to 

.1 t  _«-_.iii .1 tl^L  ^r  tM..... n . 

*nd  .  ...  _  „      ., 

to  talio  a  very  wroug  step,  and  on»  ^at  you  will  be  wonj  foe.    Hvit 
can  YOU  really  be  so  mad  ns  to  marry  a  young  fellow  who  has  t 
but  his  cloak  and  his  sword? 


aadame,  yon  are  going 
rill  be  sorry  foe.  tioA 
to  marry  a  yimng  fellow  who  has  nothing 
?  "  ltuns{iarte  never  mentiened  to  hia 
mistre^,  or  his  wife,  that  he  had  overhvaid  these  words.  But  to  her 
astonishment,  on  Ihe  morning  uf  the  coronation  dtiy,  when  Josephine 
was  xUttering  with  diamonds,  nnd  dressed  in  imperial  rohes.  he  da* 
sired  th-it  Haguideau  mi^jht  lie  sent  lur;  and  when  the  notary  np- 
peared.  he  said  to  him,  "  Weill  Raguideau,  have  1  nothing  but  my 
cloak  and  my  sword  now  ?'* 

bonrrienne  says  that  ihia  truly  ctiaTiicleriatic  anecdota  was  related 
to  him  by  JusepUiue  henelf. 
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tbe  slur,  and  led  off  the  psalm,  *' Veni,  Creator !" 
The  empei-ot  and  empreia  knelt  a*  if  to  pray ; 
and  when  they  rose,  the  late  Third  Conaul 
Lebrun,  and  the  late  Second  Consul  CambactSr^s, 
Joaeph  Bonaparte,  M.  Talleyrand,  and  others,  had 
several  functions  to  perform,  such  as  talcing  one 
of  the  Kgalia  and  giving  another,  changing  the 
naatle,  and  the  like.  When  the  Veni  Creator 
mw  terminated,  the  pope,  approaching  the  em- 
peror, demanded,  on  the  book  of  the  Evangelista, 
vrkcther  he  professed  Catholicism;  and  the  em- 
peror replied,  with  a  firm  voice,  Prqfiieor.  Then 
the  cardmals  and  French  archbishops  approached, 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  accompanied  the 
■ovei«igns  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  midst 
of  a  cloud  of  sweet-smelling  incense,  the  pontiff 
anointed  the  emperor,  who  submitted  to  this  per- 
fonnance  with  evident  impatience,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  crowns,  to  the  sword,  and  to  the 
imperial  mantles.  The  chanted  mass  went  on; 
and  after  the  elevation  of  the  host  Pins  VIl.  ad- 
vtanced,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow,  to  place  the 
Cfown  which  he  had  blessed  on  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon. But  not  even  from  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
cfauroh  would  Bonaparte  consent  to  receive  that 
■yinboi  of  sovereignty  :  with  one  of  his  impetuous 
gestures,  he  snatched  the  crown  from  the  pope, 
and  put  it  on  hia  head  with  his  own  hands.  A 
smile  of  resignation  was  all  that  could  be  per- 
mved  on  the  venerable,  mild  countenance  of  the 
pontiff.  On  a  sign  given  by  Bonaparte,  Josephine 
kneeled,  and  her  husband,  with  his  own  hands, 
put  also  the  diadem  on  her  head.     The  pope  then 


accompanied  the  emperor  to  an  elevated  throae, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  then  cried  with  a 
feeble  and  inarticulate  voioc,  Vivat  Imperator 
IN  iETEKN  UM.  And  then,  all  present  in  that  crowded 
Gothic  cathedral  ahouted,  "  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror !  Long  live  the  Empreaa !'  That  the  per* 
formance  might  be  complete,  that  none  of  the  ritea 
qsed  in  crowning  the  old  king  might  be  wantiag, 
the  unbelieving  Napoleon  took  &e  coRiBsvnioa 
with  his  wife,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  throne  on 
a  simple  fauteuil.  A  grand  Te  Deum  was  a«ng 
to  French  music,  which  distressed  the  seoaitive 
ears  of  the  Italians ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony the  New  Testament,  or  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists,  being  presented  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  throne,  he  took  off  his  glove,  and  pronounced 
his  coronation  oath,  with  his  hand  upon  the  aacred 
hock.  "  The  whole  affair,"  says  one  that  was  pre- 
sent, "  was  exactly  like  a  theatrical  representatiou, 
for  all  the  parts  had  been  studied  beforehand  ;  and 
we  had  even  had  several  general  rehearsals  at  tbe 
palace,  where,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  M.  Is»b^ 
had  modelled  a  sacre  in  high-relief  to  serve  m  a 
guide.  Messieurs  tbe  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
played  the  parts  of  prompters,  they  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reminding  each  of  the  great  per- 
sons figuring  in  the  august  ceremony,  as  to  where 
be  was  to  go,  and  what  he  was  to  do.  '*  The  grand 

*  M^moim  de  ModpmoUcUe  Avrillloa,  prnniire  femme-de-cham- 
bre  k  Vlm\ten.lnn  Jowphiuo.  fce. 

Thew  memoirs,  likp  thu  rut  m^ority  of  the  boolu  of  the  kind, 
benr  evidence  of  hH^  iag  iK'en  "  touched  up"  by  •ome  praleaiioiuil 
litterateur  of  Pari,.  But  tlic  RTonndwork  looke  like  truth.  Tlw  de- 
moifl*-ll«  really  flUed  tlie  cIi'H!  confldentiml  poet  in  the  hoawbrdd  of 
JoKphine  meiitiuDed  on  the  title-page,  and  must  liave  had  many  *>p* 
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finmle  was  perfonned  bj  henldt,  who,  turning  tu- 
wards  the  four  quarters  of  the  hemiaphere,  pro- 
claimed that  the  "  thrice  glorioua  and  thrice  auguat 
Napdeon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  waa  crowned 
and  inatalled."  It  ia  laid  that  a  few  low  Jacobin 
murman  were  beard,  and  that  the  oountenancea  of 
Avgerean  and  Bemadotte  were  clouded ;  but  the 
whiapera  were  drowned  in  the  general  acclama- 
tiona,  and  in  the  roar  of  one  hundred  and  cnte 
pMCM  of  artillery. 

The  day  after  the  coronation,  all  the  troops  in 
Pan*  were  aaaembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
which  had  witnessed  so  many  repubhcan  celebra- 
tiona  and  oath-takinga,  in  order  that  imperial  eagles 
might  be  distributed  to  the  regiments,  in  lieu  of 
the  national  flags.  Near  where  the  altar  of  the 
oovntry  and  the  plaster  figure  of  Liberty  had  once 
stood,  and  in  front  of  the  military  school,  where 
Bonaparte  had  lived  for  some  time  an  unfriended 
poor  atudent — so  poor  that  he  could  share  in  none 
of  the  loxuriea,  or  comforts,  or  amusements  of  his 
iUloiw-studenta— «  splendid  throne  waa  erected; 
and  at  a  giren  signal,  all  the  columns  closed  and 
approached  that  throne ;  and  then  Bonaparte, 
riaing,  ordered  the  eagles  to  be  distributed,  saying, 
**  Soldier*,  behold  your  standards.  These  eagles 
will  alwaya  be  your  rallying-point.  They  will 
always  be  where  your  emperor  may  think  it  ne« 
oeaaary  for  the  defence  of  hu  throne  and  his  people. 
Swear  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  defending  them. 
Swear,  by  your  courage,  to  keep  them  constantly 
in  the  path  of  victory.  Swear!"  The  enthusiasm 
WM  as  great  as  it  had  been  at  the  camp  of 
Boulogne. 

Tha«  now  followed  a  rapid  creation  of  hobility ; 
tor  to  make  titles  waa  easy  work  after  what  Bona- 
parte had  done,  and  it  waa  his  halnt  to  do  all 
tfamga  in  masses  or  by  heap*.  Princes,  dukes, 
ooMBts,  barons,  started  up  as  by  a  touch  of  harle- 
quin^ wand.  It  waa  so  very  easy,  too,  to  over- 
eone  the  scrujdes  of  the  ez-r^ublioans,  Jacobins, 
aad  sana-culottea.  "  You  began  your  revolution," 
said  the  emperor,  "in  order  to  overthrow  the 
castes  and  privileged  ranks  above  you,  and  in 
order  that  you  might  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  old  noblesse.  I  will  give  yuu  something 
better  than  equality— I  will  establish  inequality  in 
your  favour.  The  Montmorencys,  the  TnSmouilles, 
and  all  those  ancient  families,  are  now  legally 
notkiag  in  the  state  but  simple  bourgeois,  for  the 
titka  1^  the  ancient  nSgimc  and  the  high  places  at 
court  shall  be  .  psssessed  by  men  of  the  meanest 
■amea,  if  it  so  pleases  the  emperor  !"* 

It  was  not  surprisii^  that  Bonaparte  should 
hste  the  negroes.  That  imitative  race,  the  blacks 
vt  St.  Domingo,  who  had  so  amusingly  parodied 
the  republic  and  the  consulate,  new  parodied  the 
empire.     The  negro  Dessalines,  who,  for  the  pre- 

rm'iailJM  ot  aaqulriag  cuiioiu  infonuitioD,  particularly  a*  to  tho 
dnncMie  wenn  whioli  laaoed  between  Boaainirle  and  hia  Bnt  vile 
Br  little  book  la,  at  the  very  Inut,  ai  wunhy  oT  being  iiacd  a>  hia- 
lorical  rvidonee  na  ia  the  Toluminoua  rbodomontade  of  Junot'H  wile, 
at  Dnalwaa  of  Al>raaiea,  vbich  liaa  been  ki  oft«ii  and  ao  inconai- 
•erately  eiled  in  grave  worka. 
*  Madame  de  Stael,  Conaidimioin. 


sent,  had  taken  the  start  of  Christophe,  and  had 
lucMeded  to  the  power  of  Toussaint-Louverture,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Bonaparte's  move,  and  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  tribunate,  corps  USgialatif,  and 
senate  at  Puis,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
proclaimed  emperor,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lists  of  the 
French  peerage-batches  reached  him,  this  negro 
emperor  beg^n  making  batches  of  his  own,  and 
copying  the  imperial  court  at  the  Tuileries  with  all 
ita  titles,  appendages,  and  rigorous  etiquette.  The 
white  emperor  was  furious  at  his  black  imitator; 
and  the  malicious  English  newspapers,  which  he 
still  continued  to  have  translated  to  him,  would  not 
let  so  happy  a  subject  drop  very  soon. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  Bonaparte  ad- 
dreased  another  letter  to  George  III.  personally, 
under  the  title  of  "  Sir,  and  Brother."  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  epistle,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent  from  its  real  object,  was  to  prove  that  France 
and  England  ought  to  be  at  peace  ;  and  that  he,  the 
emperor,  was  weary  of  war.  The  letter,  which  waa 
dated  the  2nd  of  January,  1805,  was  to  this  effect: 
— "  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  ai^ 
the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace. 
France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity.  They 
may  contend  for  ages ;  but  do  their  governments  well 
fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties,  and  will  not 
so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly,  and  without  a  view 
to  any  enci,  condemn  them  in  their  own  conscienoes? 
I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I 
havet  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  that 
I  fear  none  of  the  chance*  of  war ;  it,  besides,  pre- 
sents nothing  that  I  need  fear :  peace  is  the  w  iih 
bf  my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent 
with  my  glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to 
deny  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world,  nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your 
children:  for  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favour* 
able,  to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen  <Mily  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason.  This  jbO" 
ment  once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  wal' 
which  all  my  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate  ? 
Your  migesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years, 
both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  extent 
of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of 
prosperity  ;  what  can  it  hope  from  war  ?— To  form 
a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  Continent?— 
The  CoQtiuent  will  remain  tranquil :  acoalition  can 
only  increase  the  preponderance  and  continental 
greatnesa  of  France.  To  renew  intestine  troubles? 
— The  times  are  no  longer  the  same.  To  destroy 
our  financea  ? — Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing 
agriculture  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  take  from 
France  her  ooloiiiea? — ^The  colonies  are  to  France 
ouly  a  secondary  object ;  and  does  not  your  majos^ 
already  possesa  m<>re  than  you  know  how  to  pre" 
serve  ?  If  your  majesty  wpuld  but  reflect,  you  must 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without 
any  presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alas !  what « 
melancholy  prospect  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting.    The  world  is  sufr 
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ficiently  lai^  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and 
Teaaon  la  aufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of 
reconciling  everything,  when  the  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation exists  on  both  sides.  I  have,  however, 
fbliiUed  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which  is  precious 
to  my  heart.  I  trust  your  majesty  will  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give 
you  every  proof  of  it,  &c.— Napoleon."  The  king 
of  England's  answer  was  returned  in  a  diplomatic 
note,  addressed  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  our  secretary  of 
•tste  for  foreign  affairs,  to  Talleyrand,  who  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  in  France.  Bonaparte's 
string  of  truisms  was  met  with  the  general  declara- 
tion that  there  was  no  object  which  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  more  at  heart  than  to  avail  himself  of 
die  first  opportunity  to  procure  the  advantages  of  a 
peace  founded  on  bases  not  incompatible  with  the 
permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of  his 
dominions ;  but  that  he  was  persuaded  that  this  end 
could  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which 
might  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  fiiture  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  these  general  ex- 
pressions were  followed  by  something  more  special 
— by  something  very  like  a  direct  intimation  of  the 
European  coalition,  which  was  forming,  notwith- 
standing Bonaparte's  assurance  that  the  Continent 
would  remain  tranquil.  "  His  majesty  feels  it  is 
impossible,"  said  the  letter,  "  for  him  to  answer 
more  particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been 
made  him,  till  he  has  had  time. to  communicate 
with  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  with  whom  he  is 
engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and  relations, 
and  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated, 
and  the  lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  Continent"  But  without 
this  intimation  Bonaparte  knew  well  that  a  storm 
was  gathering  in  the  North  ;  and  instead  of  wish- 
ing to  avoid  it,  he  was  eager  to  con  Front  it,  having 
greatly  miscalculated  the  military  means  of  the 
young  Czar,  and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  the 
Russian  troops;  and  he  had  counted  confidently 
on  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Calrauc  and  Cossack 
hordes.  He  could  never  have  expected  that  the 
King  of  England  would  himself  have  answered 
his  vague  letter,  and  give  him  back  the  "  Sir,  and 
Brother  ;"  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, he  must  have  known  that  the  king  could 
not  answer  it ;  and,  if  even  Lord  Mulgrave's  note 
had  intimated  an  eagerness  to  treat,  he  would  have 
been  embarrassed  by  it.  All  that  he  wanted  was 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  addressing  George  III. 
as  an  equal ;  to  give  the  French  people  to  believe 
that  he  wished  for  peace, — that  he  was  desirous  of 
commencing  his  empire  with  pacific  negotiations ; 
and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war  on  the  implacable  hatred  of  England.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  common  practice  to  reverse  the  old 
adage,  "  If  you  want  peace,  seem  ready  for  war," 
into.  If  you  want  war,  seem  ready  for  peace.  He 
submitted  Lord  Mulgrave's  note,  and  a  copy  of  his 
own  letter,  to  the  corps  l^gislatif ;  and  then  pub- 


lished them  both  in  the  Moniteur,  with  appropri- 
ate comments.*  The  same  official  paper,  for  which 
Bonaparte  frequently  wrote  or  dictated  himself, 
had  continued  to  deal  out  eatire  and  ridicule  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  retaliation  for 
their  remarks  and  remonstrances  on  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after 
some  angry  notes,  had  suspended  nearly  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Paris,  and  had  invited  other 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  join  Louis 
XVIII.  in  his  states ;  and  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and,  in  a  public 
note  delivered  to  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm, 
he  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  "  the  indecent  and 
ridiculous  insolencies  which  Monsieur  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur."  Moreover,  both  Alexander  and  Gus- 
tavus  had  demanded  compensation  fur  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  respect  to  the  neutrality  of  the  states  of  the 
Germanic  body,  with  the  pledge  and  assurance  that 
such  violations  of  the  territory  as  had  taken  place 
in  Baden  and  in  other  weak  states  should  not  be 
repeated. 

The  rights  of  neutral  states  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions had  been  most  flagrantly  violated  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804. 
Two  or  three  of  these  cases  will  serve  to  show  in 
what  temper  the  British  government  must  have 
received  the  new  emperor's  insidious  letter.  Ever 
since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  Bona- 
parte had  been  complaining  that  the  British  am* 
bassadors,  envoys,  and  other  diplomatic  agents 
resident  at  the  different  courts  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, were  only  on  the  Continent  to  create  him 
enemies  among  his  neighbours,  and  to  encourage 
and  promote  insurrectious  and  conspiracies  in  the 
interior  of  France,  with  assassinatiim  plots  diiected 
against  his  own  person.  Even  after  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  in 
no  plot  at  all,  and  was  not  a  man  capable  of  enter- 
taining for  an  instant  any  notion  of  leaguing  him- 
self with  assassins,  he  gave  out  that  the  tmfortunate 
prince  had  been  so  leagued,  and  that  sundry 
English  diplomatists  were  leagued  with  him, 
having  urged  the  prince  to  rush  into  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  having  furnished  him  with  money  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  quite  certain  that .  our  diplo- 
matists were  not  on  the  Continent  to  make  friends 
for  this  overbearing  insolent  foe  of  their  country 
and  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty — 
a  duty  not  in  itself  very  agreeable,  yet  one  recog- 
nised in  the  law  or  common  practice  of  war — to 
encourage  the  Bourbon  royalists  and  other  disaf- 
fected classes  in  France,  and  to  embarrass  by  in- 
ternal commotions  the  enemy  that  was  threatening 
to  invade  England,  and  that  had  long  kept  an  im- 
mense army  in  sight  of  our  coast.  Bonaparte 
himself  had  done  something  more  than  this  in 
Ireland,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  there  was 

*  Lord  HulgniTc'B  note  was  dated  on  the  Hth  of  Janoary.  1805. 
It  was  aubmittad  to  the  oorpa  le^iilatif  on  the  9tnd  of  Pf  bruavy  of 
that  year. 
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peace  between  him  and  Great  Britain.  There 
never  was  a  belligerent  power  but  attempted  to 
maintain  communications  with  such  malcontents 
as  might  exist  in  the  hostile  nation  :  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  European  wars  is  filled  with  such 
proceedings ;  and  no  power  had  ever  dealt  more 
largely  in  them  than  France.  It  was  the  same 
before  the  Revolution  as  after  it :  it  was  the  same 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  as  under  First 
Consal  or  Emperor  Napoleon.  Even  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  led  to  intrigue  and  correspond  with  our 
disaffected  American  colonies  previously  to  any 
declaration  of  war  against  England ;  and  when 
war  was  declared,  the  one  great  object  of  his  go- 
vernment was  to  encourage  and  aid  the  revoked 
subjects  of  GSeorge  III.  But  in  performing  the 
duly  imposed  upon  them,  or  in  communicating 
with  the  French  partisans  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
boo,  no  English  minister,  envoy,  or  agent  ever 
contemplated  the  employing  or  encouraging  of 
aHsasina.  The  imputation  of  the  crime  is  a  mon- 
itroeity ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  appear  to  have 
committed  the  folly  of  admitting  to  their  confidence 
secret  agents  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte's 
police,  or  who,  to  gain  credit  with  their  em- 
ployers, gave  a  &lae  colouring  to  the  confidential 
mfbrmation  they  obtained.  The  most  notorious 
and  successful  of  these  agents  was  MehtSe  de  la 
Touche,  a  man  who  had  been  cradled,  and  nursed, 
and  nourished  in  intrigue.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
quack  surgeon  of  Neufch&tel,  and  had  in  his  early 
days  been  a  bookseller  in  that  anomalous  state.  He 
had  resided  a  long  time  in  Russia  and  in  Poland 
—the  latter  an  eternal  hotbed  of  political  intrigue— 
S8  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  In 
1792  he  was  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Russian 
government ;  and  then  hastening  to  Paris,  he  found 
employment  and  promotion  ^om  the  Jacobins 
who  were  managing  the  Revolution.  He  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  terrible  commune  of 
the  10th  of  August;  end  in  that  capacity  he  signed 
some  of  those  papers  which  led  to  the  September 
massacres.  When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  deli- 
berating on  the  form  of  government  they  should 
demand  from  the  Convention,  he  wrote  and  signed 
a  note  stating  that,  if  ever  a  king  or  anything  re- 
sembling a  king  should  present  itself  in  France, 
and  daggers  should  be  wanted  to  dispatch  it,  he 
had  a  poignard,  and  would  use  it  for  liberty  and 
his  country.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  fell  into 
the  category  of  the  nupects,  and  was  lying  in 
prison  when  Robespierre  fell.  He  then  united 
himself  with  Tallien,  and  became  the  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets  directed  against  the  Robes- 
pierrists  and  Jacobins.  But  when  Tallien  and 
his  party  were  falling,  he  united  himself  with  Rt^l, 
and  edited,  with  that  deeply-dyed  villain,  who  since 
then  had  risen  to  such  high  eminence,  a  political 
joomal.  Under  the  Directory  he  attained  the  post 
of  first  secretary  in  the  foreign  office ;  but  his  evil 
reputation  soon  drove  him  from  that  place ;  an^d 
he  set  up  another  newspaper,  called  *  The  Journal 
of  Freemen.'     Having  written  against  the  priests 


at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was  making  his  Con- 
cordat,  he  was  arrested  by  an  order  of  the  Consul's, 
in  which  he  was  described  as  "  a  bloody  Septem- 
brizer ;"  and  without  any  trial  he  was  deported  to 
Oleron.  From  that  island  he  effected  his  escape 
to  England,  and  succeeded  very  completely  in 
mystifying  some  of  our  ministry,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  previous  history  of  so  notorious  a  character 
is  inexcusable  and  almost  incomprehensible  He 
made  them  believe  that  he  was  the  aci-redited  agent 
of  a  powerful  royalist  party  in  the  west  of  France, 
who  were  determined  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Bonaparte,  who  only  wanted  •  little  encourage- 
ment and  a  little  money  from  England.  And 
money  he  got — it  is  said  in  considerable  sums- 
together  with  confidential  letters  to  various  English 
diplomatists  resident  in  Germany,  to  which  country 
he  soon  repaired.  But  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
Continent  he  communicated  with  his  old  friend 
lUal,  intimating  that  he  had  state  secrets  to  sell, 
and  means  of  being  very  usefid  to  Bonaparte ; 
and  thereupon  he  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
secret  police,  continuing  (a  fact  on  which  he  glo- 
rified himself)  to  receive  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ances from  the  British  government.  Such  was 
MehtSe  de  la  Touche,  who  more  particularly  fas- 
tened himself  upon  Mr.  Drake,  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Munich,  and  upon  Mr.  Spencer  Soiiih,  our 
envoy  at  Siuttgard.  Both  these  gentlemen  fell 
blindly  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  great 
practitioner  Meh($e  and  the  police:  they  took 
Meh^  for  the  passionate  royalist  that  he  described 
himself  to  be ;  they  encouraged  him  to  persevere, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  great  party  he  re- 
presented would  eventually  succeed  in  overthrowing 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Corsican.  They 
suggested  some  measures  which  might  contribute 
to  that  desirable  end,  but  assuredly  assassination 
was  never  mentioned  by  any  one,  excepting  per- 
haps Meh^  de  la  Touche  himself.  A  second  spy 
was  employed  by  the  French  government:  thia 
was  a  Captain  Roaey,  who  was  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  all  the  operations  of  Meh^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  an  additional  witness  to  the 
dark  and  atrocious  proceedings  and  plans  of  the 
English  diplomatists.  Yet  after  all  the  ingenuity 
and  cunning  employed  on  one  side,  and  the  cre- 
dulity, dulness,  and  imprudence  of  the  other 
side,  no  evidence  could  be  procured  which  went 
beyond  this— that  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  were  disposed  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  disaffected  French.  Yet  with  these  slight 
materials,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own 
darker  practices,  Bonaparte  set  up  a  terrible  outcry 
against  the  infernal  machinations  of  the  English 
diplomatists  and  their  government;  and  he  made 
his  grand  judge,  Regnier,  draw  up  a  report,  in 
which  Drake  and  Smith  were  accused,  not  merely 
of  encouraging  insurrection,  but  of  keeping  in 
their  pay  brigands  and  assassins !  Bonaparte  in- 
voked the  fitith  of  nations,  "as  if  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien  had  been  still  residing  in  peaceable  neu- 
trality at  Ettenheim;  and  he  exclaimed  against 
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BMaMination,  u  if  his  state  dungeons  could  not 
have  whispered  of  the  death  of  Pichegru."  •  He 
ordered  his  grand  judge's  report  to  be  laid  before 
every  foreign  legation  in  Paris,  and  many  of  these 
embaaaies  publicly  protested  against  the  undiplo- 
matic conduct  of  the  two  English  ministers,  and 
expremed  in  good  round  term*  the  indignation 
of  their  goremments  at  the  odious  profanation  of 
the  sacred  character  of  ambassadors.  It  was  na- 
tural, it  was  inevitable,  that  this  should  b-j  done 
by  the  minister*  of  such  helpless  dependencies  ai 
Rome,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Ba- 
den, Heste-Caasel,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
teroberg;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  number  of  theae  indignant  proteMers 
the  envoy  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Yet  there 
they  are  both  {  and  the  Prussian  diplomatist  winds 
up  his  note  with  extravagant  proteatationt  of  the 
lively  joy  felt  by  the  king  his  master  at  seeing  the 
First  Consul  triumphing  over  the  dark  plots  of  his 
enemies,  whoever  or  whatever  were  the  directors 
or  the  instruments.  The  oonrta  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg  did  more  than  protest  and  exclaim  ; 
for,  on  the  demand  of  Bonaparte,  they  ordered 
Drake  and  Smith  to  quit  their  courts  immediately. 
Mr.  Drake  was  forced  to  quit  Munich  privately 
and  on  foot,  and  to  take  cros»-country  roads,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  kidnapped  by  some  of  Sa- 
vary's  gendarmes.  It  was  notorious  that  Meh«!e 
de  la  Touche  had  pasted  himself  off  as  a  Bourbon 
royalist,  and  that  Smith  and  Drake  had  believed 
they  were  treating  with  an  agent  of  the  French 
royalists  in  the  west ;  but  the  former  ultra- Jacobin 
character  of  Meh^  which  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  France,  would  serve  to  cover  another 
version  of  the  story,  which  would .  throw  still 
greater  odium  on  England,  and  therefore  it  was 
ordered  that  the  memoir  which  Meh^  de  la  Touche 
now  published,  and  in  which  he  prided  himself  on 
the  double  part  he  had  played,  and  on  the  address 
with  which  he  had  caught  the  English  guineas, 
should  be  entitled,  "  Alliamcx  op  ths  Jacobins 
or  Francb  with  tbb  Enolish  Ministry."  t 

The  whole  afiair  waa  pretty  well  understood  on 
die  Continent ;  but  the  English  opposition  seemed 
to  entertain  some  doubts.  Lord  Morpeth  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
subject  of  Drake's  correspondence,  or  of  some 
fragments  of  it  which  the  French  government  had 
published,  and  which  his  lordship  considered  as 

•  Waltar  Sntt. 

f  Thu  iNUnphlet  was  printed  at  the  imperial  priDtinfi-oflke.  His 
roguery  did  nut  thrtve  loiw;  and,  after  liTing  ibr  a  while  in  great 
luanry  and  splendour  in  Paris.  Mehee  de  la  Touclie  dimppeaxed  in 
the  obscnrikT  of  poverty  and  distress.  At  the  first  restoration  of  the 
llourlions.  u  1814,  he  instituted  some  law-suits  to  neutfallsn  the 
efleets  of  his  revolutionary  conduct,  and  so  obtiUn  him  some  employ- 
nnit.  In  181ft,  when  Bonaparte  escaped  ttum  Elba,  he  set  up  a 
journal  in  his  fkrour.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  triad  to  gtt 
himself  eninued  as  Journalist  to  Louis  XVUI.,  and  pul>lidfied  a  pam- 

Sh<et  in  whi«k  he  denied  having  been  tiie  anthur  of  "  Alliance  of  the 
acobios  or  Pranoe  with  thsBof  fish  Ministry."  and  declared  it  to  luve 
iKvn  written  aird  published  bv  the  police.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  realty  wroie  the  pamphlet  he  now  denied,  and  sold  it  to  Bonaparte, 
Hho  only  wrote  the  title  to  it.  He  was  driven  out  of  France  by  a 
myal  otdonnauce,  and  retired,  in  bcgi^ry,  to  Switaerland. — /list. 
'  P*rltmatt.—JllutrmflUt  Mticnt,  m  Oaierit  Bittcrifu. 
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highly  dishonourable  to  England.  He  called  upon 
ministers  to  declare  whether  they  had  participated 
in  the  atrocious  crime  with  which  Bonaparte 
charged  our  late  minister  at  Munich,  &c.— whe- 
ther they  had  whetted  the  daggers  of  usaius-ins— 
whether  they  had  really  taken  part  in  so  foul  a 
species  of  war&re.      Pitt  instantly  rose  and  re- 

filied  with  an  indignation  in  «hich  there  was  aub- 
imity : — "  This  is  grots  and  atrocioua  calumuy ! 
I  thank  the  noWe  lord  for  giving  me  the  o|)poriu- 
nity  to  repel,  openly  and  boldly,  one  oi  the  imisi 
gross  and  atrocious  calumnies  ever  fabricatd  in 
one  civiliaed  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  anoiher. 
I  affirm  that  no  power  has  been  given,  no  iiu<  ruc- 
tion has  been  sent,  by  this  government  to  any 
minister  or  any  individual  to  act  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  law  ol  nations.  I  again  affirm,  as  wdl 
in  my  own  name  as  in  that  of  my  colleagues,  that 
we  have  not  authorised  any  human  being  to  con- 
duct himself  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  honuur 
of  this  country  or  the  dictates  of  humanity !" 

Bourrienne,  who  was  sent,  about  this  time,  to 
reside  at  Hamburg,  as  Bonaparte's  mitiister  or 
political  agent,  with  orders  to  oorrespood  as  much 
with  Fouch^  as  with  Talleyrand,  and  who  waa  es- 
pecially charged  to  watch  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  and  to  circumvent  them  by 
means  of  spies,  and  by  whatsoever  means  might  be 
thought  available,  positively  denies  that  he  ever 
could  discover  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
British  government,  or  any  of  its  agents,  ever  gave 
their  countenance  to  any  amassinatiun  plotters. 
He  says,  "  During  nearly  six  years  which  I  passed 
at  Hamburg,  as  minister  from  France,  I  was  in  a 
situation  to  know  everybody  and  everything.  I  can 
declare  that  neither  in  the  exerciae  of  my  official 
functions  nor  in  my  private  intercourse  did  I  dis- 
cover anything  which  gave  me  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Engliah  government  had  ever  contrived  any 
of  the  pk>ts  which  dishonoured  alike  those  who 
conceived  and  those  who  encouraged  them.  In 
speaking  thus,  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  defender  of  truth.  The  English  had 
recourse  to  all  the  means  authorised  by  policy  and 
the  usages  of  diplomacy  to  oppose  a  vast  and  am- 
bitious genius,  {daced  by  fortune  at  the  head  uf  a 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  and  ill- concealing  his 
designs  with  respect  to  the  Cootioent.  To  the 
power  of  his  armies  they  opposed  the  power  of 
their  gold,  and  by  the  attraction  of  subsidies  they 
induced  wavering  cabinets  to  seek  their  alliance. 
Tliese  negotiations  may  have  givea  rise  to  secret 
intrigues,  which  must  be  condemned  in  the  private 
rdatiouB  between  man  and  man,  but  which  neces- 
sity and  usage  have  converted  into  a  public  law, 
authorised  by  the  public  rights  of  nations,  in  the 
relations  between  government  and  government. 
The  interest  of  its  own  nation  must  be  the  first  law 
of  every  government ;  and  the  English  mioiaiers 
would  have  been  wanting  in  their  dutv  if  they  had 
not  endeavoured  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 

of  Bonaparte's  ambition Surtdy  the 

policy  of  Napoleon  was  much  more  hostile  to  the 
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Isw  of  nations  than  ever  was  that  of  England! 
We  have  not  only  seen  him  violating  the  territory 
of  Baden  to  carry  off  the  Dnke  d'Enghien,  but 
even  detaining,  as  prisoners  of  war,  thousands  of 
English  private  individuals,  who  had  come  to 
France  in  the  confidence  of  hospitality  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  At  the  very  moment  too,  when 
the  discussion  was  going  in  the  British  parliament 
Rspecting  Drake's  correspondence.  Sir  Gkoi^e 
Rambold,  the  English  minister  at  Hamburg,  was, 
bj  Napoleon's  order,  carried  off  from  his  country- 
hoaae  in  the  neighbmirhood  of  that  city,  by  a  party 
ef  French  troops  detached  fi?om  the  army  which 
occupied  Hanover.  This  detachment  crossed  the 
Elbe,  shamefiilly  violating  the  as  yet  independent 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Hamburg.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  such  transactions  as  these  would 
be  followed  by  confidence  P  And,  after  committing 
them,  how  could  Napoleon  pretend  to  be  so  scru- 
palous  respecting  the  conduct  of  others  f  "  Bour- 
rienne  knew  wdl  Melxte  de  la  Touche,  and  his 
mode  of  acting.  He  declares  that  MehtJe  had  ao* 
quired  "  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
espionage;"  that  his  character,  perfectly  well 
known  at  Paris,  discredited  whatever  report  might 
COOK  from  him ;  that  he  must  say,  because  he  had 
goodproofofthefact,ika/ta\l  the  correspondoice 
of  Drake  was  the  result  of  the  most  odious  in- 
trigues and  deceptions ;  and  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  taken  place  but  for  the  perfidious 
suggestions  of  the  agents  of  police,  of  whom  Mehtie 
was  ooe  of  the  most  active  and  most  cunning.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  left  upon  record,  from  a  detailed 
account  communicated  to  him  by  that  nobleman 
himself,  the  infamous  means  used  to  ensnare  the 
late  Lord  Elgin.  His  lordship,  lately  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  was  among  the  number  of  the 
English  detenus,  or  "  detained,"  as  the  French  iu- 
gemonsly  called  those  they  had  seized  on  the 
rapture  of  the  peace.  About  the  time  of  Georges's 
arrest,  his  lordship,  who  had  been  living  quietly  on 
his  parole,  was  seized,  marched  off  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  thrown  into  the  strong  and  gloomy  castle  of 
Lmrdes.  There,  the  commandant  and  his  lieute- 
nant exerted  all  their  diabolical  ingenuity  to  irri- 
tite  him  into  some  violent  expressions ;  and  that 
wont  of  all  spies, — a  mouton,  a  Frenchman,  a  sym- 
pathising fellow  prisoner,  a  victim  of  the  tyranny 
of  Bonaparte, — endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  con- 
fidential conversation.  His  lordship  had  the  cau- 
tion irtiich  became  a  practised  diplomatist,  and  one 
conversant  with  the /opon  d^agir  of  the  country; 
and  not  one  angry  or  imprudent  word  could  com- 
mandant, lieutanant,  or  mouton  extract  from  him. 
After  undergoing  many  hardships  in  that  mountain 
fortress,  his  lordship  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Pm,  the  pleasant  town  in  die  south  where  he  had 
been  living  on  parole.  But  he  was  not  yet  eztri- 
c^ed  from  the  web  which  the  secret  police  were 
trying  to  weave  round  him.  The  female  who 
acted  as  door-porter  to  the  house  where  he  lived 
one  morning  handed  him  a  packet,  which,  she 
•aid,  had  been  left  by  a  woman  from  the  country, 
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who  would  call  for  an  answer.  Lord  Elgin  de- 
tained the  portress  in  the  apartment,  opened  the 
packet,  and  found  in  it  a  letter  from  the  state  pri- 
soner, or  mouton,  at  Lourdes,  stating  that  he  was 
under  confinement  for  an  attempt  to  burn  the 
French  fleet,  and  detailing  his  plan  at  full  length, 
as  something  which  must  interest  an  Englishman. 
The  packet  also  contained  lettera  addressed  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  other  expatriated  personages, 
which  his  lordship  was  requested  to  forward  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  He  tiirust  the  letters  and  the 
whole  packet  into  the  fire,  and  kept  the  portress  in 
the  room  until  they  were  entirely  consumed  ;  tell- 
ing her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  send  to 
the  governor  of  the  town  every  letter  that  did  not 
come  to  him  by  the  ordinary  post.  His  lordship 
also  thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  fleet-burn- 
ing plot  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  on  the 
condition  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence, unless  the  affair  should  become  known 
through  some  other  channel.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  Lord  Elgin  was  assured  by  M.  Fargues, 
senator  of  the  district,  that  there  had  been  no  plot 
at  all,  except  against  his  lordship ;  that  the  fleet- 
burning  project,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
state-prisoner  at  Lounles,  the  letter  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  packet,  had  been 
written  in  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  down  to  Pau 
by  a  confidential  agent,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
they  would  be  found  by  the  police  in  his  lordship's 
possession,  and  then  be  brought  as  evidence  against 
him.*  This  narrative,  indeed,  forms  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  practices  imputed  to  Drake  and 
Spencer  Smith,  and  is  a  striking  illtistration  of  the 
detention  of  Captain  Wright  Few  men  were  capable 
of  the  coolness  and  consummate  prudence  which 
the  experienced  diplomatist  showed  on  this  occasion. 
"  With  one  iota  less  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind,  Lord  Elgin  must  have  been  entangled  in 
the  snare  which  was  ao  treacherously  spread  for 
him.  Had  he  even  engaged  in  ten  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  the  villanous  spy  at  Lourdes,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  such  a  wretch  to  repre' 
sent  the  import  after  his  own  pleasure.  Or  had 
his  lordship  retained  the  packet  of  letters  even  for 
half  an  hour  in  his  possession,  which  he  might 
have  most  iunocently  done,  he  would  probably  have 
been  seized  with  them  upon  his  person;  and  it 
must  in  that  case  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
repel  such  accusations  as  Bonaparte  would  have 
no  doubt  founded  on  a  circumstance  so  suspi- 
cious."f  It  would  in  an  especial  manner  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Fonch^  R^,  and  their 
Jacobin  myrmidons,  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  to  a  public  trial  and  to  the  guillotine 
a  British  nobleman,  a  peer  and  diplomatist  The 
Moniteur  declared  that  Mr.  Tajlor,  our  minister 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  Mr.  Elliot  at  Naples,  Mr.  Frere 
at  Madrid,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  diplomatists  on 
the  Continent,  entertained  precisely  the  same  views 
as  Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  and  were  all  esta- 

•  Walici  Scott,  Life  of  Napolaos  Bonawite. 
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blishing  the  principle  that  to  assassinate  a  man 
commanding  an  army  destined  to  invade  England 
was  a  deed  good  in  itself,  and  perfectly  lawful. 
The  same  official  gazette,  in  an  article  which  was 
probably  dictated  by  Bonaparte,  gave  a  laboured 
exposition  and  refutation  of  this  monstrous  doctrine. 
It  declared  that  Mr.  Frere,  some  time  before  quit- 
ting Madrid,  opened  his  plot  to  that  virtuous  and 
high-minded  statesman  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  indignantly  reprobated  it,  and  defeated 
a  scandalous  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  the  said  Mr. 
Frere,  to  get  possession  of  the  papers  and  archives 
of  the  French  legation  at  Madrid.*    Those  who 
best  know  Mr.  John  Hookham  Frere  will  laugh 
the  longest  at  the  idea  of  his  advocating  assassina- 
tion, and  being  in  a  plot  to  steal  French  dispatches 
and  state-papers.     But  there  are  other  materials 
proper  to  provoke  risibility ;  long  before  this  time, 
the  French  had  resorted  to  the  practice  of  kidnap- 
ping   government    couriers,  of   seizing  the  dis- 
patches and  state-papers  of  other  countries  when- 
ever they  could,  or  whenever  they  thought  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  do  so :  and  this  practice  con- 
tinued without  intermission  down  to  the  last  day 
of  Bonaparte's  reign.t    The  Moniteur  called  Sir 
George  Kumbold  the  worthy  associate  of  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  and  hinted  that  discoveries 
had  been  made  among  his  papers,  which  would 
enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  dark  policy  of  Eng- 
land; but  it  should  seem  that  Sir  George  was 
seized  only  because  it  was  easier  to  seize  him  than 
any  other  of  the  remaining  English  diplomatists. 
It  might  be,  too,  that  Sir  George  had  moved  Bona- 
parte's bile  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  an- 
nounced to  his  court  the  means  employed  by  the 
French  to  force  the  senate  of  Hamburg  to  insert 
Rheinhardt's    offensive    article    in   their  official 
gazette.  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
had  been  mentioned  before,   in  connexion  with 
Drake  and  Smith :  both  Bernadotte,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Hanover,  and 
police-minister  Fouch^,  had  written  to  Bourrienne 
at  Hamburg  about  him ;  but  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  :  and  the  discoveries 
which  the  Moniteur  hinted  at  were  never  pub- 
lished— a  tolerably  good   proof  that  nothing  ca- 
pable of  a  bad  version  had  been  discovered.    The 
circumstances  of  Sir   George  Rumbold's  arrest 
were  of  that  lawless  and  atrocious  kind  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  lips  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  any  future  complaint  against  the  irre- 
gularities of  other  governments.     At  the  dead  of 
night,  on  the  25th  of  October,  250  French  soldiers 
landed  from  three  boats  on  the  Hamburg  territory. 
A  part  of  the  detachment  proceeded,  under  the 
conduct  of  two  guides,  to  the  village  of  Grindel, 

*  Moniteur. — Hist.  Parlement. 

t  BounionDe  relntei  the  following  little  ineideot,  ia  proof  of  the 
illegnl  means  resorted  to  bv  Bonaparte's  ftOTerament.  whidi  oc- 
curred just  as  lie  commenced  his  diplomatic  functions  tn  Germany. — 

"  Co  my  anival  in  Hamburg.  I  learned  that  a  courier,  who  was  on 
bis  w-ay  firom  Vienna  to  Euglaud,  Itad  tieen  arrested  in  a  forest.  After 
Ills  dispatches  had  lieen  taXen  from  him,  his  hands  were  hound,  and 
he  was  tl'-d  to  a  tree,  llie  unfortuXLite  man  remained  iu  this  situation 
until  an  old  woman,  pasainf  accidentally  through  the  forest,  untied 
him,  and  wved  his  lite." 


where  Sir  George  resided,  and  surrounded  bis 
house  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Sir 
George  sprung  from  his  bed,  even  as  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  had  done ;  and,  on  looking  out  at  a 
window,  saw  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  told  him 
that  they  brought  dispatches.     On  his  refusing 
admission  to  such  strange  couriers,  they  broke 
open  the  doors,  seized  the  diplomatist,  rushed  into 
every  apartment,  secured  his  books  and  papers,  and 
whatever  else  was  portable,  and  hauled  him  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  was  conveyed  across 
that  river  to  Harburg.     From  this  town  he  tras 
carried,  closely  guarded,  to  the  city  of  Hanover ; 
and  from  Hanover  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
there  thrown  into  the  Temple.    The  case  was  so 
flagrant,  and  such  strong  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  that  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  was  in- 
duced to  interpose  and  remonstrate  :  and,  as  Bona- 
parte was  anxiotis  to  keep  Prussia  neutral  until  he 
should   have   broken  up   the   coalition    that   was 
threatening  him,  he  ordered  that  Sir  George  should 
be  liberated;   and  he  was  liberated  accordingly, 
after   lying  two  days  and   two  nights    in    that 
wretched  state-prison,  upon  giving  his  parole  not 
to  return  to  Hamburg.   At  a  late  hour  at  night,  an 
agent  of  the  police,  who  told  him  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  him  personally,  but  that  the  French 
government  intended  to  keep  his  papers,  put  him 
into  a  coach,  which  instantly  drove  out  of  Paris, 
and  took  the  road  to  the  coast   For  some  time.  Sir 
George  did  not  know  whither  they  were  conducting 
him ;  nor  did  he  feel  secure  until  he  found  him- 
self on  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  French  cutter  with  a  flag  of 
truce.     Such  were  some  of  the  facts  which  preceded 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  "brother" 
George  III. 

Before  this  time  Pitt  felt  his  ministerial  condi- 
tion to  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  mingled 
oppositiott,  including  so  many  of  his  own  &niily 
connexions,  was  collecting  all  its  force ;  and,  shrink- 
ing from  the  collision,  or  hoping  to  gain  strength 
in  the  interval,  he  put  off  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  A  severe 
illness  deprived  him  for  some  time  of  the  services 
of  his  colleague  Lord  Harrowby ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  loss  of  this  assistance  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  but  that  he  must  do  as  well  as  he  could. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  Lord  Gren- 
ville ;  but  it  failed; — his  lordship  wonld  not  abandon 
Fox  and  the  Talents,  or  his  pre-conceived  notion  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry.  Nothing  therefbiQ 
remained  for  Chatham's  proud  son  to  do,  but  to 
make  peace  with  Addington,  who  J^ad  carried  with 
him  no  inconsiderable  reinforcement  to  the  mixed 
opposition.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  who  retained 
his  warm  partiality  for  Addington,  and  who  -wai 
reasonably  alarmed  at  the  wetness  of  PiCt'a  ma- 
jorities at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  strongh 
recommended,  and  in  fact  insisted  upon,  this  recon 
ciliation :  and  this  appears  to  be  proved  by  expres- 
sions used  privately  and  confidentially  by  Pitt  him 
self.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  Wilberforce,    bt 
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wy«,  "You  will,  I  know,  be  glad,  independent  of 
jpoUtici,that  Addington  and  I  have  met  as  friends; 
but  I  hope  you  will  also  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
this  event  will  lead  to  political  re-union."  A  few 
days  after  this  he  announced  to  Wilberforce  that 
he  and  Addington  were  "at  one  again."  He 
added,  "  I  think  they  are  a  little  hard  upon  ua  in 
finding  fault  with  our  making  it  up  again,  when 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood,  and  our 
fethers  were  so  before  us,  while  they  say  nothing 
to  Orenville  for  uniting  with  Fox,  though  they  have 
been  fighting  all  their  lives."* 

Simultaneously  with  this  reconciliation,  and  poa- 
aibly  as  an  essential  ingredient  to  it,  Addington 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sidmouth,  of 
Sidmouth,  and  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  as 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  whose  years  and  infirmities  made  re- 
tiiement  desirable.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department  in  the  place  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  took  Mulgrave'a 
post  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.f 

A.D.  1805. — Notwithstanding  the  accession  of 
Lord  Sid  mouth's  partisans,  Pitt  felt  Uiat  his 
majorities  would  still  be  rather  feeble ;  and  ihere- 
ibre  he  wished  to  put  aside  all  questions  which 
might  divide  his  friends.  When  parliament  met, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  the  minister  appeared  to 
have  lost  much  of  his  usual  confidence ;  but  this 
might  in  part  arise  from  his  declining  health.  He 
had  rushed  into  the  furnace  of  politics  as  a  mere 
boy,  he  had  lived  in  that  fiery  atmosphere  for 
more  than  twenty  j^ears,  and  he  was  already  in  con- 
stitution a  worn-out  man.  If  his  course  had  run 
smoother,  if  he  had  been  spared  that  accumulation 
of  vexations  and  disappointments  which  fell  upon 
him  with  a  crushing  weight  during  this  parlia- 
mentary session,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  year, 
be  might  have  lived  on  a  few  years  longer  than  he 
did :  but  men  like  William  Pitt  never  attain  to  an 
old  age.  The  opening  speech,  delivered  by  the 
king  in  person,  displayed  no  want  of  energy  or  of 
confidence.  It  dwelt  upon  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  the  navy,  the  formidable  state  of  the  army  and 
mflitia,  the  improved  discipline  of  the  numerous 
volunteer  force,  and  the  general  ardour  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  the  people,  which  had  been 
soflScient  to  deter  the  French  from  so  presumptu- 
ous and  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion. 
It  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
under  the  predominant  influence  and  control  of 
France,  had  compelled  us  to  take  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  hos- 
liUty.  It  declared  that  our  forbearance  had  been 
(airied  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  that  Spain  had 
nfijaed  satis&ction,  and  forced  us  into  a  war  with 
lier,  contrary  to  her  own  true  interests,  and  solely 
through  the   unfortunate  prevalence    of   French 
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councils  at  Madrid.     First,  it  exposed  the  general 
conduct  of  the  French  government  on  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe — its   violence   and   outrage — its 
wanton  defiance  of  the  rights  of  neutral  territories, 
of  the  acknowledged  privileges  of  accredited  am- 
baasadors,  and  of  the  established  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations — and  then  it  mentioned  Bonaparte's 
recently  received  letter,  and  his  majesty's  commu- 
nications with  the  powers  on   the  continent,  and 
especially  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom 
his  majesty  was  engaged  "  in  confidential  intercourse 
and  connexion."     And  this  was  all  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  say  about  the  coalition,  the  completion 
of  which  had  been  impeded  by  sundry  circum- 
stances, including  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  to  promise  large  subsidies 
until  they  should  see  armies  in  the  field.     No 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  address  ;  but  many 
unfavourable  remarks  were  made  in  both  Houses. 
Fox  bitterly  condemned  the  business  of  the  four 
Spanish   frigates,  and  doubted  whether  Pitt  had 
improved  our  system  of  military  defence  or  placed 
the  country  in  a  safer  position  Uian  that  in  which 
it  stood  last  year.   Nor  did  he  omit  to  remind  Pitt 
that  he  had  done  nothing  to  redeem  the  pledgee 
which  he  was  understood  to   have  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.     On  the  last  point  Pitt  replied 
with  great  animation.     If  the  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  Fox  was  now 
so  loudly  calling  for,  appeared  to  him  so  imme- 
diately necessary,  why  had  he  suffered  four  years 
to  elapse  since  the  Union,  without  having  ever 
called  for  them  before?    "  What  the  reasons  are," 
continued  Pitt,  "  which  have  induced  me  to  suffer 
the  Catholic  question  to  remain  dormant,  I  shall, 
on  a  future  occasion,  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing :  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  House  and  the 
country  will  give  me  credit  for  consistency,  when 
I  shall  have  stated  the  reasons  why  I   still  think 
that  the  matter  should  remain  dormant  at  the  pre- 
sent moment."     The  opportunity  for  explanation 
cannot  be  said  to  have  presented  itself  during  the 
present  session ;  and  before  the  next  session  was 
two  days  old  Pitt  was  dead :  so  that  it  seems  to  us 
unfair   and   inconsistent  to  talk  of  his  resuming 
office  in  1804,  "refusing  to  make  any  stipulation 
for  the  Catholics,"  and  of  his  having   from  that 
time  "  aiways  opposed   those   who  urged  their 
claims."    This  a.ways  includes  only  a  few  most 
busy  and  stormy  months — a  few  months  which  we 
shall  find  as  busy,  and  to  a  minister  as  disagree- 
able, as  any  that  occur  in  parliamentary  history. 
From  April,  when  the  criminal  charges  were  first 
preferred   against  Lord  Melville,  his  private  as 
well  as  public  friend,  and  the  most  able  and  most 
constant  of  all  his  coadjutors,  down  to  the  end  of 
this  session  in  July,  Pitt's  mind  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  rack.    The  divisions  which   took 
place  on  the  Irish  Catholics'  petition  in  May  will 
show  how  inopportune  was  the  moment  for  press- 
ing such  claims,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  Pitt  to  do  any  good  to  the  cause.     And 
indeed,  even  to  men  who  had  emancipated  them- 
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selves  from  religious  intolerance  knd  the  notions 
universal  in  England  ouly  a  few  generations  earlier, 
there  may  have  appeared  to  be  some  danger  in 
granting  Catholic  emancipation  just  at  the  time 
when  the  poor  pope,  by  his  journey  to  Paris, 
his  anointing  the  emperor,  his  styling  Bonaparte 
the  most  beloved  son  of  the  Roman  church, 
&c.,  had  seemed  to  prove  to  the  whole  world 
that  he  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  conqueror, 
ready  to  do  his  will  in  all  things,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  withstanding  it— in  short,  the  mere 
tool  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  England,  whose 
Irish  subjects  had  been  so  often  excited  into 
insurrection  by  the  agents  of  France.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  case  might  have  left  some  doubt 
whether  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  not, 
like  the  Roman  clergy  of  otiier  countries,  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Pius  VII.,  in  all  these  com- 
pliances, had  been  acting  under  compulsion,  and 
whether  they  did  not  distrust  and  dread  the  French 
government  the  more  for  the  tyranny  it  had  exer- 
cised over  the  pontiff.  But  still  the  naked  facts 
were  these : — the  pope,  according  to  all  appearance, 
was  the  ally,  the  friend,  and  instrument  of  the 
French  emperor;  his  political  authority  was  not 
disputed;  there  had  been  no  general  council 
called,  no  deposition  and  re-election,  such  as  had 
taken  place  more  than  once  when  the  pope  was 
considered  as  a  captive  in  the  bands  of  the  enemies 
of  the  church  ;  his  bulls  and  apostolical  rescripts 
would  be  received  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Ire- 
land, and  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  might  possi- 
bly be  directed  by  the  government  of  France.  In 
the  last  attempt  at  rebellion  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland  had  given  good  evidence  of  their  loyalty 
and  fidelity ;  but  in  Ireland  all  classes  of  men  had 
ever  been  liable  to  sudden  changes ;  and,  if  they 
could  once  be  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  was  be- 
coming a  convert  and  a  true  friend  to  the  pope, 
they  were  likely  to  become  the  friends  of  Bona- 
parte. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  the  Commons  voted 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  for  the  serviceof 
the  navy,  for  the  present  year.  A  few  days  after 
this,  the  secretary-at-war,  in  moving  the  army 
estimates  of  the  year,  being  12,395,490/.  for 
312,000  men  under  the  different  heads  of  service, 
stated  that  we  had  in  the  United  Kingdoms  alone 
600,000  men  in  arms,  including  the  volunteers,  of 
whom  240,000  had  been  reported  as  well  disci- 
plined, and  iit  for  immediate  service.  Mr.  Philip 
Francis,  who  had  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Mahrattawar,  and  who  had  attempted 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  governor-general  of  India, 
his  brother.  General  Wellesley,  and  all  concerned, 
complained  of  so  large  a  force  as  20,000  Europeans 
being  kept  up  in  India :  but  the  complaint  led  to 
nothing;  and  in  the  end  Francis's  motion  about 
the  Mahratta  war  was  lost  by  105  to  46.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  principal  Irish 
secretary,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
that  country.     He  stated  the  following  facts  as 


notorious; — that  disaffection  still  prevailed  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland — that  part  of  the  enemy's  prepa- 
rations were  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
— that  the  native  Irish  in  the  French  army,  and 
the  committee  of  the  united  Irishmen,  still  sitting 
at  Paris,  corresponded  with  their  countrymen  at 
home — and  that  a  number  of  persons  now  impri- 
soned on  treasonable  charges  could  not  be  liberated, 
as  they  were  entitled  to  be  in  due  course  of  law, 
in  about  six  weeks  hence,  without  the  certainty  of 
their  resuming  their  dangerous  machinations. 
Fox,  Windham,  and  others,  opposed  the  measure 
as  unnecessary  and  tyrannical ;  and  Sir  John 
Newport  moved  for  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  to  examine  documents  and  report  on  the 
necessity  of  a  further  suspension.  Pitt  argued  that, 
thot^h  the  disaffected  in  Ireland  were  now  fever  in 
number,  and  less  provided  with  the  means  of  doing 
mischief  than  they  had  been,  there  was  still  cause 
for  jealousy  and  alarm,  as  there  were  still  some 
Irishmen  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  cultivate  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  emissaries  of  France, 
who  would  become  much  more  numerous  if  govern- 
ment neglected  taking  energetic  measures.  Some 
Irish  members  said  that,  if  the  Suspension  Act  was 
not  continued,  there  would  be  no  living  in  Ireland. 
Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
112  against  32,  and  then  Sir  Evan  Nepean'a  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  some 
long  debates  took  place  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
causes  of  the  rupture  with  Spain.  The  opposition 
laboured  to  prove  that  ministers  had  been  negli- 
gent, inattentive,  and  disrespectful,  and  then  im- 
patient, impetuous,  and  violent  towards  the  Court  of 
Madrid  (Lord  Grenville  declared  that  Mr.  Fnere, 
though  negotiating  to  prevent  a  rupture,  had  been 
left  eighteen  months  at  Madrid  without  receiving 
more  than  four  dispatches  from  Downing-street, 
and  that  these  four  dispatches  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  containing  nothing  to  the  point) ; 
that  they  had  broken  off  negotiations  when  they 
had  as  good  a  chance  as  at  any  time  since  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  of  keeping  Spain 
at  least  neutral ;  that  in  fine  they  had  rushed  into 
the  war  unnecessarily,  and  begun  it  dishonourably 
by  the  attack  on  the  four  Spanish  frigates.  To 
this  ministers  and  their  friends  replied  that  Spain, 
by  her  treaties  with  France,  in  which  she  bound 
herself  to  furnish  on  demand,  and  without  demur 
or  inquiry  into  the  justice  or  poliCT  of  the  war,  a 
certain  aid  of  ships  and  men  to  France,  became 
ipso  facto  a  principal  in  the  present  war  ;  that  the 
commutation  she  had  made  of  assistance  in  money 
for  assistance  in  kind  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  that,  although  we  chose  to  connive  for  a 
time  at  the  substitution,  we  were  not  bound  to 
continue  to  do  so ;  that  that  connivance,  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  of  which  the  opposition 
complained,  had  proceeded  from  a  very  necessary 
regard  to  our  own  circumstances,  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  old  friend  Portugal.  Having  no 
allies  in  our  contest  with  France,  nor  at  that  time 
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an;  immediate  chance  of  •  Continental  diviaion  in 
our  &vour,  we  had  at  all  eventa  to  wait  till  our 
naval  aod  military  establiahmenta  ahould  attain 
their  proper  height.  In  that  interral,  which  waa 
necesiary  to  us,  great  management  waa  required  in 
order  to  prevent  Spain  from  falling  upon  Portugal 
vith  French  aaaistance.  Thus  circumstanced, 
policy  had  forbidden  ministers  to  carry  on  an  active 
correspondence  or  negotiation,  or  to  put  every 
^estion  to  Spain  so  categorically  as  to  leave  no 
iasae  but  peace  or  war.  Spain,  too,  had  at  one 
time  seemed  disposed  to  disentangle  herself  from 
her  ruinous  French  connexion ;  and  it  was  proper 
to  leave  her  an  interval  of  time  to  see  whether  she 
really  would  break  from  the  yoke  of  that  fatal  al- 
liance, which  had  in  the  &rst  instance  been  im- 
poaed  upon  her  by  force.  She  had  agreed  that  her 
umaments  should  cease,  and  that  no  English 
prizes  should  be  condemned  and  sold  in  any  of 
her  ports ;  but  she  had  broken  both  these  articles 
of  agreement ;  and,  at  a  time  when  there  were  four 
French  men-of-war  at  Ferrol,  she  had  rapidly  pre- 
pared an  armament  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  French  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  our  blockading 
tqoadrons.  It  was  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Spain  fully  intended  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  her 
four  treasure  shipa  ahould  arrive  at  Cadiz — with 
treasure  not  ao  much  for  herself  as  for  France. 
Our  government  had  ordered  that  those  four  fri- 
gates should  be  intercepted  and  kept  until  a  peace, 
or  until  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  entered 
ioto  with  Spain.  No  state,  situated  as  we  were, 
and  having  the  power  to  prevent  it,  would  have 
permitted  those  treasure  shipa  to  go  into  port.  But 
the  seizure  of  those  ships  made  no  part  ot  the  case, 
lince  there  would  equally  have  been  war  without 
it;  and  since  it  was  not  even  known  at  Madrid 
till  aubsequraitly  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Frere  the 
English  minister,  who  had  in  vain  proteated  against 
the  constant  passing  and  repaaaing  through  Spain, 
of  French  troops,  French  saiiloTs,  French  artillery- 
men, French  stores,  whose  movements  were  all 
directed  against  England,  or  against  her  friends. 
But  no  good  argument  could  be  found  to  excuse  the 
employment  of  so  small  a  force  as  Captain  Gra- 
ham Moore's.  Nor  could  ministers  at  that  time 
quote  a  good  precedent  to  justify  a  reliance  on  their 
•ssarance,  that,  if  Spain  had  been  capable  of  manly 
exertion  in  her  own  behalf  to  free  herself  from 
French  thraldom,  England  would  have  lent  her 
every  support  and  assistance. 

iWe  waa  perfect  truth,  however,  in  their  de- 
Kription  of  the  present  state  of  Spain ;  she  waa 
indeed  under  the  vassalage  and  dictation  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Friendly  she  dared  not  be,  neu- 
tral she  could  not  be,  and  hostile  she  must  be,  at 
the  mandate  of  Bonaparte,  and  this  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  British  government  to  guard 
igunst  the  hostility  to  which  this  country  must 
inevitably  be  exposed  firom  that  quarter.  Some 
&mt  attempts  were  made  to  disprove  the  reported 
imuunenls  of  Spain  ;  but  that  she  had  been  arming, 
and  that  actively,  was  proved  a  few  months  after 


these  debates,  when  Nelson  found  the  whole  of  the 
grand  Spanish  fleet  arrayed  against  him  with  tlte 
French  at  Trafalgar.  It  waa  not  in  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  afiair  of  the  four 
frigates  in  October  and  the  first  sailing  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  April  that  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
were  got  ready.  In  both  Houses  the  debatea 
ended  in  motiona  being  carried  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  applauding  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  government  in  the  transactions  with  Spain. 
In  the  Lords,  Earl  Spencer  moved  an  amendment, 
conveying  the  strongest  censure  on  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings;  but  this  waa  negatived  by  114 
against  36 :  and  Uie  same  amendment,  moved  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Grey,  was  negatived  by  313 
against  106.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the 
Commons,  the  advocate-general.  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
laid  down  three  criteria  to  determine  the  judgment 
of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  aeizure  of  the 
Spanish  frigates :  First,  the  deductions  of  natural 
reason  or  common  sense ;  secondly,  the  authority 
of  the  most  eminent  men  ;  thirdly,  the  moat  gene- 
ral practice  observed  by  civilised  nations  when 
pieced  in  the  circumstances  in  which  England  bad 
found  herself.  On  the  first  of  these  grounds,  be 
justified  the  government  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
defence;  on  the  second,  by  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  all  the  great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  from 
Vattel  to  Martens,  who  all  agree  in  the  rule  that, 
if  an  injury  be  received,  or  injustice  done,  and 
explanation  has  been  demanded  on  the  one  side 
and  refuaed  on  the  other,  and  if  there  be  no- 
tice given  to  the  power  refusing  that  if  such  con- 
duct be  persisted  in  it  will  be  considered  aa  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  and  i^  after  this  notice,  the 
power  so  offending  continue  its  offience  or  refuse 
explanation,  then  hostilities  against  her  will  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  strict  justice.  He 
contended  too  that  the  proceeding  had  so  many  pre- 
cedents that  it  might  be  considered  as  the  most 
general  practice  observed  by  civilised  nations; 
but,  except  one,  all  the  precedents  he  quoted  ap- 
peu*  to  have  been  taken  from  our  own  history. 
They  were  the  case  of  Sir  George  Byng's  mission 
in  1718;  the  mission  of  Admiral  Hosier  to  Spanish 
South  America,  and  the  attack  on  Gibraltar,  in 
1726;  the  seizure  of  all  the  British  vessels  on 
their  coasts  by  the  Spaniards  in  1739;  the  attack 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  French  ofl'  Dungenesa 
in  1 744 ;  the  seizure  of  the  French  ships  in  our  porta 
in  1755 ;  our  aeizure  of  Dutch  property  in  the  last 
war ;  and  Nelson's  battle  of  Copenhagen :  all  of 
which  aggressions  took  place  prior  to  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  some  of  them  while  negotiations  were 
carrying  on.  Yet  perhaps  the  defence  the  most 
applicable  of  all  to  the  present  (ase  was  this : — 
through  the  bargain  which  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  made  with  Bonaparte,  to  send  him  so  much 
money  in  lieu  of  so  many  men,  the  dollars  and  the 
ingots  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  Graham  Moore 
represented  so  many  soldiers  on  Uieir  way  to  fight 
for  France. 
In  opening  the  budget  Pitt  stated  that  he  should 
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require  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.  for  England,  and 
one  of  2,500,000/.  for  Ireland ;  together  with  the 
imposition  of  several  new  war  taxes,  and  a  double 
duty  on  salt.  Some  addition*  were  made  to  the 
army  grants;  4,000,000/.  were  allotted  to  the 
militia  and  fencible  corps ;  nearly  4,500,000/.  to 
the  ordnance;  15,000,000/.  to  the  navy;  and  a 
very  large  »um  to  miscellaneous  services.  The 
total  amount  of  the  supply  voted  for  the  year  was 
55,590,000/.  The  property  or  income-tax,  or 
"  the  contribution  on  the  profits  arising  ftt>m  pro- 
perty, professions,  trades,  ofiSces,  &c.,"  was  in* 
creased,  as  were  certain  duties  on  legacies,  on 
horses,  &c. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  session  Lord 
Melville  was  menaced  with  the  storm  which  burst 
over  his  head  in  April.  "  Rumour,"  says  Wilber- 
force,  "  had  for  some  time  impeached  liord  Mel- 
ville's integrity.  I  have  had  much  talk  with 
George  Rose  about  him.  Rose  is  confident  Pitt 
will  defend  him,  though  he  tells  me  some  stories 
(and  strong  ones)  of  jobs  which  have  fallen  under 
his  own  view."  This  was  in  February.  About 
the  same  time  several  attacks  were  made  in  each 
House  of  Parliament  upon  the  coalition  which  had 
taken  place  between  Addington  (Lord  Sidmoutb) 
and  Pitt.  In  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
defended  the  proceeding,  observing  that  the  allu- 
sions to  a  coalition  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  that  political 
men  who  differed  only  on  some  few  points  might 
coalesce  or  reunite  without  reproach ;  but  that  it 
would  require  great  ingenuity  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  those  men  and  parties  should  coalesce 
who  had  differed  upon  every  topic  and  upon  every 
principle  ever  since  the  commencement  of  their 
political  existence.  Earl  Spencer  said,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  because  men  had  acted 
on  contrary  opinions,  they  should  never  agree  nor 
act  together  when  they  happened  to  think  alike. 
For  bis  own  part,  he  would  be  contented  to  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  when  it  should  be  found 
that  he  had  abandoned  measures  which  he  had 
once  supported.  Here  Sidmoutb  rose  to  speak  for 
himself  If  he  had  abandoned  his  opinions,  he 
said,  on  any  public  measure,  the  charge  of  a  dere- 
liction of  principle  might  apply  to  him ;  but  he 
was  confident  that  he  had  abandoned  no  important 
opinion  or  principle ;  and  that  both  in  o£Bce  and 
out  of  o£Sce  he  had  acted  conscientiously  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  While  sitting  in  another  House 
he  had  not  been  unused  to  the  charges  of  inca- 
pacity, inefficacy,  and  wavering ;  the  most  illiberal 
epithets  had  been  applied  to  him  with  more  pro- 
fusion than  decency ;  yet,  such  as  his  abilities  were, 
they  had  always  beien  applied  honestly  and  assidu- 
ously to  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity of  his  country;  and  to  any  charge  of  his 
having  neglected  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  he  would  reply  by  referring  to  monumental 
records  of  his  having,  within  six  months  after  the 
recommencement  of  the  war,  placed  800,000  men 


in  arms,  and  in  a  progressive  state  of  discipline. 
He  was  less  warmly  seconded  than  he  wished  by 
the  friends  of  Pitt,  who  had  so  often  and  so  very 
recently  criticised  and  condemned  his  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  department;  and  this  pro- 
bably contributed  to  Sidmouth's  decided  ill-will 
against  Melville,  and  to  his  determination  of  con- 
curring in  measures  against  that  minister,  now  bis 
o£5cial  colleague,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
Pitt.  But  there  were  other  gprounds  of  antipathy 
between  the  two  parties ;  and  scarcely  could  any 
two  men  have  been  more  opposite  than  Sid  mouth 
and  Melville :  the  bad  qualities  and  the  good  qua- 
lities of  each  difiered  in  tola  from  those  of  the 
other ;  and  there  was  one  particular  quality,  a  per- 
severing personal  enmity,  which  the  decorous 
Sidmouth  had,  and  which  the  bluff  Melville  had 
not.  In  the  debate  to  which  we  have  last  alluded 
Melville  said  he  liked  heat  in  ailment,  but  never 
liked  rancorous  or  acrimonious  feelings ;  and  the 
history  of  the  man's  life  seems  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  assertion.  He  had,  he  said,  much  parlia- 
mentary experience,  being  an  older  man  than  most 
of  their  lordships ;  and,  though  every  man  had  a 
right  to  maintain  his  opinion  with  energy  and 
warmth,  yet  he  thought  their  lordships  would 
always  do  well  to  treat  each  other  as  gentlemen. 

Pitt  earnestly  pressed  his  friend  Wilberforce  to 
postpone  the  abolition  question,  for  Addington  waa 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  other  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  unfavourable,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  might  split  the  cabinet,  which  had  so  little  co- 
hesion already.  But  Wilberforce  said,  he  could 
not  make  his  holy  cause  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  a  party,  and  drove  on  the  measure  with  an  in- 
crease of  speed.  His  bill  was  read  a  first  time  on 
the  10th  of  February;  and  the  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  28th.  After  the  votes  of  the 
preceding  session  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  on  the  28th— 
"  that  fatal  night,"  as  he  calls  it — his  constancy 
was  tried  by  one  of  the  many  reverses  he  had  to 
sustain  during  his  twenty  years  of  struggle.  AU 
his  usual  supporters,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Fox,'were  silent;  some  Scotch  members  (possibly 
influenced  by  Melville,  who  knew  that  Wilberforce 
had  no  friendship  for  him)  voted  against  him, 
although  last  year  they  had  been  neutral ;  the  Irish 
members  were  absent,  or  hostile,  although  they 
had  been  warm  in  his  favour  during  the  last  ses- 
sion; a  good  many  other  members  staid  away 
through  forgetfulness  or  lukewarmness ;  and  the 
old  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  brought  forward 
their  old  charges,  varied  by  the  new  charge  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy  against  him,  consigning  him 
as  a  citizen  of  France  to  the  fraternal  hug  of  the 
Jacobins.  Upon  a  division,  Wilberforce  and  his 
bill  were  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  77  to  70.* 

•  Wnberforee,  howerer.  had  no  donbt  of  hli  ultimata  rhxcm 
Sliortly  after  the  division  h«  wai  addrmrd  bj  Mr.  HatMll  the  ex- 
perienced clerlt  of  the  Houao  of  Common,  :  "Mr  Wilhrrforae  voa 
ought  not  to  expect  to  carry  a  meajure  of  tliii  kind.  You  have  a 
turn  for  bunncu,  and  Ihia  la  a  very  creditable  employment  for  you  • 
but  you  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that  people  are  not 
iadttced  to  act  upon  what  •Ot'da  tlniir  inleceiU  by  any  ababact  atgu- 
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The  commisaoaen  of  tiftTal  enquiry  had  not  con- 
fined their  researches  to  the  present  day,  but  had 
carried  them  back  as  far  as  the  year  1785  and 
firtber,  when  I^ord  Melville,  as  Mr.  Dundas,  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  navy ;  and 
viieii,  be  it  said,  many  bad  or  questionable  prac- 
tices were  prevalent  not  only  in  the  navy  office,  but 
in  every  other  office  under  government  One  of 
tbe  main  objects  of  these  commissioners  had  been 
to  find  some  grounds  of  accusation  against  Pitt's 
fonnidable  colleague ;  for  formidable  Melville  had 
been,  and  for  many  long  years,  though  now  no 
longer  so ;  seeing  that  he  bad  for  his  antagonists 
the  united  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville, 
together  with  Addington  and  his  corps,  while 
muy  of  Pitt's  own  more  immediate  adherents 
were  either  indisposed  towards  him,  or  very  luke- 
warm ia  his  cause.  We  have  seen  that  man  of 
many  jobs,  George  Rose,  who  began  his  ])olitical 
career  without  a  sixpence,  and  who  before  this 
time  had  become  wealthy,  talking  to  Wilberforce 
about  the  jobs  of  Melville,  who,  at  least,  had  never 
been  a  poor  man,  and  who  had  inherited,  long 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  a  very  ample 
estate;*  and  in  this  case  there  was  not  only  a 
temptation  the  less  to  jobbery,  but  there  was  also 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  Melville  a  disregard 
for  money,  in  so  for  as  he  was  himself  concerned. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  proved  that, 
through  indolence  or  connivance,  he  allowed  some 
of  his  dependents  to  job,  and  perhaps  these  gentle- 
men may,  in  some  instances,  have  interfered  with 
the  pursuits  of  Mr.  Rose.  Wilberforce  disliked 
Melrille  on  various  accounts:  he  had  constantly 
opposed,  in  hia  rough  but  effective  manner,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  not  only  was  he  not 
eraogelical  himself,  bat  he  was  given  to  laugh 
ntfher  profanely  at  those  who  were ;  he  was  jovial 
in  private  life,  a  ban  vivant,  and  a  port-wine 
bibber;  and  Wilberforce  appears  to  have  con- 
lidered  that  his  example  had  an  evil  effect  on  his 
Wend  Pitt,  and  that,  but  for  Melville,  he  would 
bare  had  a  much  better  chance  of  converting  the 
premier  to  his  own  decorous  habits  of  life  and 
devout  way  of  thinking.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  Melville  had  ever  devoted  much 
time  or  thought  to  any  branch  of  literature  or 
metaphysics;  but  Wilberforce  had  taken  it  into 
bis  bead  that  he  had  been  a  proselyte  to  the  free- 
thinking  Scotch  philosophers  of  the  18th  century ; 
and  hence  another  motive  for  dislike  or  alienation. 
Though  the  feeling  is  subdued,  or  the  expression 
of  it,  it  appears,  from  Wilberforce's  own  letters  and 
diaries,  that  his  antipathy  was  very  strong.  His 
•ooa  and  biographers  say  that  his  friendly  feelings 
bad  been  always  strangely  blended  with  disapproba- 
tion of  Melrille's  principles,  which,  as  he  thought, 

■«i"  -  Ut.  HaUdl."  he  icplM,  '•  lio  exprcl  to  tarry  It:  and, 
na  a  Bon.  I  feel  aamnad  1  diaU  carry  It  ipeedHy.  I  have  obMrved 
»»  padgal  ehaii||e  which  haa  been  gotaf!  on  in  mi'n'«  minda  for  aome 
nw  imt ;  and.  though  the  mfaaure  may  be  deUycd  for  a  year  or 
7°/^^i^  conTinoed  Uiat  before  long  it  wUI  be  aceompliaiied.''— 

"/'v  »na«i:(ir«,  tjf  ktt  Ku. 

lu'  vS^'f  J"*^  "  Viacount  MclTille  Is  Uie  peerage  at  Om 
Vual  Kimdom,  wh  dirted  on  Uie  UOi  of  Deeember,  Vmt 


had  greatly  injured  the  purer  character  of  Pitt.* 
And  yet  Wilberforce  himself  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  Melville  had  many  high  and  noble 
qualities.  "  Dundas  was  a  fine  fellow  in  some 
things.  People  have  thought  him  a  mean  in- 
triguing creature,  but  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
fine,  warm-hearted  fellow.  I  was  with  him  and 
Pitt  when  they  looked  through  the  Red  Book,  to 
see  who  was  die  properest  person  to  send  as  go- 
vernor-general to  India;  and  it  should  be  men- 
tioned to  Dundas's  honour,  that,  having  the  disposal 
of  the  most  important  office  in  the  king's  gift,  be 
did  not  make  it  a  means  of  gaining  favour  with 
any  great  family,  rf)r  of  obliging  any  of  his  country 
men,  but  appointed  the  fittest  person  he  could  find. 
Three  several  times  have  I  stated  this  fact  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  never  once  has  it  been 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  papers."t  Wilberforce 
distinctly  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  peccadilloes  or  negligence  in 
office,  the  vote  for  Melville's  impeachment  would 
never  have  been  carried  if  the  Foxites,  the  Gren- 
villites,  and  the  rest  could  have  gotten  into  power, 
or  if  Pitt  could  have  framed  that  comprehensive 
cabinet  which  Grenville  had  recommended*;  and 
we  apprehend  that  every  one  will  entertain  this 
opinion  if  he  attentively  examines  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  that  day.  Yet  Wilber- 
force says  that,  before  this  business  was  opened, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  warm  friendship  and  close 
intimacy  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  Pitt  and  Melville ;  that  the  latter,  during 
the  Addington  administration,  one  day  at  Walmer 
Castle,  "  after  dinner  and  port  wine,"  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  Pitt  by  opening  proposals  of  a 
ministry  in  which  Addington  and  Pitt  should 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  having  a  third  person 
put  over  them  as  head  or  premier ;  and  that,  while 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Pitt  defended  Melville 
out  of  friendship,  he  (Wilberforce)  knew  that  they 
were  scarcely  upon  speaking  terms.  He  adds  that 
Pitt  was  tempted  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
rather  than  that  of  an  impartial  judge ;  that  Mr. 
W.  Bankes  and  himself  vainly  pressed  upon  Pitt 
"  a  more  becoming  line  of  conduct ;"  that  Pitt 
however  was  determined  to  support  his  old  col- 
league ;  and  that  he  was  in  truth  chiefly  led  into 
this  course  by  that  false  principle  of  honour 
which  was  his  great  fault,  or  by  fancying  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  a  man  who  had  so  long 
acted  with  him.  He  declares,  however,  that  Pitt 
was  fully  persuaded  of  Melville's  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  that  Pitt  said  at  this  time,  "  he  was 
quite  sure  that  there  was  no  real  pocketing  of  pub- 
lic money  in  him."; 

There  was,  however,  something  more  than  this 
point  of  honour;  and  Wilberforce  himself  states 
that  Pitt  evidently  thought  that  his  not  very  strong 

*  Wilberforce.  indeed,  aays  himielf— "  Hia  connexion  with  Dundas 
wa*  Pitt'a  great  mlifortune.  Dundaa  was  a  looae  man,  aiad  liad  been 
rather  a  dUciple  of  the  Edinburgh  ichool  in  hia  youth,  though  it  was 
not  much  known." 

t  Life. 

\  Pitt  added— "AU  men  tay  that  Helfille  haa  acted  lUea  fool, 
though  ao  able  at  otlicr  timas.*' 
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or  steady  goTerament  would  be  ahaken  if  the  op- 
position  ebould  succeed  in  impeaching  his  old  col- 
league. And  in  fact,  when  the  charges  first  came 
out,  Pitt  seemed  to  some  degree  involved  in  Mel- 
ville's fault ;  nor  did  popular  outcry  separate  their 
two  names  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

These  serious  charges  against  the  ex-treasurer 
of  the  navy  were  laid  in  the  tenth  report  of  the 
naval  commissioners,  which  was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  as  a  good  man  of 
figures  and  of  business,  had  been  selected  by  the 
opposition  to  be  chief  manager  of  an  afiair  which 
turned  entirely  upon  old  acoounts  and  banker*' 
books.  Whitbread  began  by  eulogising  the  in- 
tegrity and  perseverance  of  die  commissioners,  and 
by  complimenting  the  late  board  of  admiralty  (al- 
most to  a  man  the  political  or  personal  enemies  of 
Melville),  by  whom  the  said  commissioners  had 
been  appointed.  He  then  referred  to  dte  act  of 
which  Lord  MelriUe  (at  that  time  Mr.  Dundas) 
had  been  the  supporter,  in  1185,  for  better  regu- 
lating the  department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
quoted  the  order  of  council  by  which,  when  the 
aforesiCid  act  was  passed,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer 
was  raised  from  2000/.  to  4000/.,  in  lieu  of  all 
profits,  fees,  or  emoluments  he  might  before  have 
derived  from  the  public  money  left  in  his  hands. 
Whitbread's  first  complaint  was  that,  though  this 
act  had  been  passed  in  July,  it  was  not  until  the 
subsequent  month  of  January  that  the  balances  in 
the  treasury,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  at 
once,  were  paid  into  the  bank  of  England.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  three  heads  of  charges 
against  the  noble  lord : — 1.  That  he  had  applied 
the  money  of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those 
of  the  naval  department,  in  express  contempt  of 
the  act  of  parliament  of  1185;  2.  That  he  had 
connived  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  indi- 
vidual, for  whose  conduct  he  was  responsible,  and 
that  herein  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour ;  3.  That  he  had  himself  been  a 
participator  in  this  system  of  peculation,  &c.  But 
on  this  last  head  Whitbread  confessed  that  at  pre- 
sent he  only  rested  on  suspicion,  so  that  he  would 
not  now  much  insist  upon  it ;  but,  if  the  House 
would  institute  a  full  inquiry,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  follow  it  up  with  moderation  on  his  own 
part,  but  with  firmness  and  steadiness  for  the 
country.  He  concluded  by  reading  thirteen  reso- 
lutions. Pitt  observed  that  there  was  not  a  single 
word  in  die  report  of  the  commissioners  which 
implied  that  any  injury  had  arisen  to  the  public 
from  the  circumstance  complained  of,  or  that  the 
delay  of  so  much  as  a  single  day  had  ever  occurred 
in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sea- 
men. He  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to  endeavour 
to  excite  the  passions  in  a  case  which  ought  to  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion. He  recommended,  and  moved,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House.  But  afterwards, 
on  some  words  dropped  by  Fox,  he  consented  to 


change  the  motion  into  a  motion  for  the  prevbus 
question.  Tierney,  who  had  been  called  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  by  Addington,  and 
who  had  had  many  an  open  quarrel  with  Melville, 
declared  that,  while  he  had  been  treasurer,  he  had 
felt  no  inconvenience  to  result  from  a  strict  and 
literal  compliance  with  the  act  of  1785;  and  re- 
commended that  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
Melville,  "  who  had  already  had  as  fair  a  trial  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and  upon 
whose  case  no  committee  of  that  House  could  throw 
any  more  light."  Canning  thought  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  proceed  in  this  o£f-handed  manner ; 
thought  that  nothing  was  less  clear  than  the  guilt 
of  the  noble  lord;  thought  that  there  was  little 
more  against  him  at  present  than  suspicion ;  and 
recommended  a  cool  and  patient  inquiry  by  com- 
mittee. The  master  of  the  nrfls  calleid  attention  to 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  required  the 
whole  case  to  be  gone  into  before  any  man  could 
be  pronounced  guilty.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
the  naval  commission  was  not  to  try  criminals,  or 
to  convict  men  upon  their  own  confession,  but  to 
inquire  into  abuses;  that  the  House  itself  could 
not,  upon  the  mere  report  of  the  commissioners, 
convict  a  man  without  hearing  evidence  at  their 
bar ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any- 
thing like  personal  corruption  was  proved  against 
the  noble  lord  in  the  report.  Lord  Castlereagh 
exhorted  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by  vocife- 
ration into  a  premature  and  unprecedented  de- 
cision. On  the  other  hand.  Fox,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Geo^e  Ponsouby,  and  others,  expressed 
their  conviction  of  Melville's  guilt,  uid  recom- 
mended rapid  punishment  But  the  speech  on 
this  side  which  made  the  most  impression  was 
that  of  Wilberforce,  who,  after  giving  a  glance  to 
Pitt,  who  had  been  watching  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness, rose  and  delivered  himself  roundly  against 
MelviUe,  and  called  upon  the  House,  as  the  con- 
stitutional guardian  of  the  rights  and  the  money 
of  the  peopk,  to  pass  Whitbread's  resolutions,  end 
ht'mg  the  culprit  to  justice.*  "  It  was  a  stormy 
night,"  says  Wilberiorce  himself;  "  I  spoke  late, 
and,  from  the  state  of  men's  mirrds,  with  a  good 
deal  of  efiect."  It  was  very  late  indeed  when  the 
House  divided,  and  when  there  occurred,  what  bad 
not  happened  upon  any  great  question  for  many  a 
year,  a  perfect  equality  of  votes,  216  voting  for 
Whitbread's  resolutions,  and  216  against  Uiem, 
the  speaker  (Abbot),  with  whom  Wilberforce  and 
Bankes  had  consulted  beforehand,t  gave  the  cast- 
ing vote,  and  it  was  against  Melville.  After  this 
division  Pitt  proposed  making  some  amendments 

*  **  "nie  taints  irere  very  ub«Ai1  on  ibii  occasion,  and  their  con. 
duct,  DO  doubt,  is  entitled  to  •ppmbatlon.  Wilberforce's  tpercli 
liroduL'ed  a  great  ttteci.  So  little  vu  the  reantt  expected,  that  at  two 
o'clocK  that  morning  L,ord  Melville  was  in  bi^  spirits,  havtog  just 
rt^MiTed  a  note  from  the  House  of  Commons,  saying  tliat  tliare  wna 
DO  doubt  of  a  large  m^ority  in  his  flivour.'* — J^ettgr  /W«s  Homer  to 
Sir  Jamet  Machiiiti»li.  iated  1*|A  qfAftil,  1803,  ta  Ittmain  «4  Cor- 
rctjwKiniw  ofFnxeit  Hantr.  M.P.,  Ig  Ml  SnMitr. 

t  "  Bankes  and  I  ven  long  doubtlul  what  part  we  sfaoold  t&ke 
about  Lord  Melville,  but  at  length  clear,  and  Abbot,  whoa  w*  con- 
sulted, cleat  also."— #^6e(/tow,  Oimg. 
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ia  tbe  worcRng  of  Whitbread's  resolations,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  were  admitted.  Whit- 
bread  then  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty  to 
lemore  Lord  Melville  from  his  councils  and  pre- 
sence for  ever ;  but,  on  the  snggestion  of  Pitt,  it 
was  agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
motuMi  for  two  days.  At  half-past  fire  in  the 
morning  the  House  adjourned. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wilberforce  had  carried 
with  him  the  decision  of  the  Hause;  that  his 
speech  influenced  forty  votes :  that  Pitt  could  not 
conceal  his  agitation  when  he  saw  the  turn  his 
speech  was  taking;  and  that  the  business  of  this 
night  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Pitt's  pre- 
matare  death.  Wilberforce  and  his  filial  biogra- 
phers are  exceedingly  eager  to  disprove  the  last  of 
these  reports ;  but  seme  men  will  still  believe,  at 
least,  that  the  result  of  the  debate  and  division 
nrast  have  had  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the 
already  harassed  mind  and  weakened  frame  of  die 
chancdlor  of  (he  exchequer.  The  saints  might  have 
been  quite  right  in  obeying  the  voice  of  their  con- 
tcience ;  but  would  that  vitice  have  been  so  loud  if 
Melville  had  been  more  of  a  saint  ?  Wilberforce 
had  wavered  and  doubted— and  that  too  apparently 
after  seeing  the  whole  of  the  commissioners'  re- 
port— what  course  he  should  take ;  it  had  been 
with  him  a  delicate  calculation  whedier  he  should 
Tote  fivr  or  a^inst  Melville;  and  the  riightest 
weight  thrown  mto  the  scale  would  have  produced 
a  diffsrent  vote  from  that  which  he  gave.  We 
derive  all  this  from  his  own  letters  and  diary :  and 
we  derive,  from  these  same  sources,  a  little  more  than 
this ; — we  find  him,  for  example,  admitting  diat 
Melville  had  only  acted  faaUmly,  and  yet  in  his 
parliamentary  speeches  Wilberforce  represented 
lim  as  having  acted  criminaHy ;  we  find  him 
ienying  Uiat  Pitt's  health  was  injured  by  the 
lAnr,  and  in  the  next  page  admitting  that  Pitt 
-elt  it  acutely,  deeply,  and  that  Pitt  never  so 
quailed  as  now ;  we  find  him  here  talking  uf  his 
conscience,  and  there  of  something  very  like 
worldly  expediency,  or  saying  "  that,  whatever 
m^ht  be  the  consequences  of  this  affair,  and 
whether  the  administration  might  not  be  able  to 
itand,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  they  could  not 
hare  weathered  the  storm  with  Melville  in  their 
vessel  after  the  pablicBtion  of  the  cotnmissionen' 
report."  And  yet,  bt^on  this,  Wilberforce  had 
known  that  report,  and  had  doubted — had  been 
kng  doubtfiil — what  part  he  should  take  about 
Lonl  Melville. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  April,  as  soon  as 
Pitt  entered  die  House,  he  informed  it,  that  Lord 
Melville  had  resigned  his  office  (that  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty).  Whitbread  then  moved 
dtat  his  eleventh  resolution,  charging  Melville  with 
hemg  privy  te,  and  conniving  at,  the  withdrawing, 
for  his  own  private  interest,  sums  issued  to  him  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  should  be  read.  And,  this 
being  agreed  to  and  done,  Whitbread  again  rose, 
and  stated  that,  though  Lord  Melville's  resignation 
could  not  have  been  unexpected  by  any  one,  yet  it 
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could  not  satisfy  either  him  and  the  House,  or  the 
public.  This  resignation  ought  not  to  stsy  pro- 
ceedings. Lord  Melville  had  not  been  dismissed  ; 
he  had  given  in  his  resignation  ;  but  be  might  be 
recalled  to-morrow,  and  tbe  nation  would  have  09 
cause  of  exultation  over  him,  if  parliament  did  not 
reader  it  impossible  for  his  majestr  ever  to  call 
him  again  to  his  councils.  He  tbioaght  it  but  right 
to  tell  his  majesty,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  Lord  Melville,  not 
merely  from  the  admiralty,  but  from  every  office 
he  held  under  the  crown.  He  would  go  farther: 
— though  he  bad  been  told  by  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Canning)  that  Lord  Mdville's  deputy, 
Mr.  Trotter,  had  been  dismissed,  he  would  move 
immediately  after  the  Easter  holidays,  that  the 
attorney-general  should  be  directed  to  proceed  both 
agaisrt  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Trotter,  for  the  re- 
covery ef  the  profits  and  gains  so  unjustly  takeo 
from  the  public  purse.  Whitbread  dwelt  upon  the 
emoluments  which  Melville  had  leceiiwd,  hoping 
that  if  any  of  the  grants  were  revocable  they  woola 
be  revoked  immediately ;  asd  he  concluded  with 
moving  "  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove 
Lord  Melville  from  all  offices  under  the  crown 
during  pleasure,  and  from  his  councils  and  (h«- 
sence  for  ever." 

Canning  again  insisted  that  the  case,  which,  at 
present,  did  not  amomt  to  more  than  a  bare  sus- 
{Hcion,  could  not  warrant  the  severity  proposed  by 
Whitbread ;  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  that  the  friends  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  for 
whom  Melville  had  ever  been  a  champion,  and 
naval  officers  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  kindneaa 
and  patronage,  and  other  men  whom  he  had  gene- 
Toualy  defended  from  unfounded  accusations,  shoold 
now  all  be  united  against  his  lordship — should  now 
all  attempt  to  hunt  him  down  in  his  forsaken, 
defenodess  state.  Grey,  O.  Ponsonby,  Wind- 
ham, and  others  supported  Whitbread.  Windham 
thought  it  abaolntdy  necessary  that  a  promise  or 
declaration  should  be  given  which  would  render  it 
impossible  to  restore  Lord  Melville  te  o6ice,  as  his 
lordship  had  such  a  hold  upon  those  in  power,  and 
they  were  so  linked  and  connected  together ;  and 
that,  if  the  House  valued  its  own  consistency  and 
honour,  it  was  bound  to  pass  the  present  motion, 
as  a  coroUary  from  the  resolutions  of  Monday  last. 
Pitt  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
all  idea  of  the  noble  lord's  return  to  power  was 
completely  annihilated,  and  that  nothing  need  be 
apprehended  on  that  head.  But,  in  making  this 
frank  declaration,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  was  not  to  continue  in  force  in  case  the  re- 
solutions of  Monday  should,  on  future  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  been  premature,  and  consequently 
be  erased  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  1  n  any 
other  case  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  minister  ever  again  to  think  of  recommending 
the  noble  lord  to  a  share  in  his  majesty's  councils. 
After  this  explanation  he  thought  it  would  be  but 
an  act  of  common  liberality  to  the  noble  lord  to 
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drop  the  present  motion.  Wilberfurce  was  much 
less  decided  now  than  on  the  previous  evening ; 
he  confessed  he  felt  an  indecision  as  to  which  way 
he  should  vote,  and  strongly  recommended  Whit- 
bread  to  withdraw  his  present  motion.  Mr.  David 
Scott  complained  of  the  severity  exercised  against 
a  statesman  who  had  served  his  country  meri- 
toriously for  forty  years,  who  had  never  valued 
money,  who  had  never  made  money  in  oflSce  al- 
though he  might  have  made  millions,  UTid  w/io 
had  never  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  any  man.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  insisted  that  Lord  Melville  was  known 
to  have  been  in  Scotland  a  very  bitter  political 
enemy.  Melville's  relative,  W.  Dundas,  the  now 
secretary  at  war,  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
honourable  member  who  spoke  last  could  have 
discovered  that  character  of  bitterness  in  the  noble 
lord  in  those  frequent  opportunities  he  took  of  par- 
taking iu  the  conviviality  of  his  lordship's  man- 
sion, for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time?  In 
the  end  Whitbread  withdrew  his  motion,  merely 
moving,  that  the  resolutions  voted  on  the  former 
night  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty :  and,  this 
being  carried  unanimously,  he  moved  that  the  said 
resolutions  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty  by 
the  whole  House. 

When  Wilberforce  was  pressed  by  a  friend  to 
join  the  deputation  which  carried  up  the  resolutions 
to  St.  James's,  he  reAised  so  to  do,  protesting  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  House  was  passed  he 
would  not  join  in  the  execution  of  it ;  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  stifle  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  not  shed  a  tear 
over  the  very  sentence  he  was  pronouncing;  that 
he  knew  not  what  Spartan  virtue  or  stoical  pride 
might  require,  but  that  he  knew  he  was  taught  a 
different  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater  than 
Lycurgus  or  Zeno;  that  Christianity  enforced  no 
such  sacrifice ;  that  she  required  him  to  do  justice 
indeed,  but  to  love  mercy ;  and  that  he  had  learned 
in  her  school  not  to  triumph  even  over  a  conquered 
enemy,  much  less  over  a  fallen  friend. 

Lord  Melville,  in  retiring,  had  strongly  recom- 
mended Sir  Charles  Middleton  to  fill  his.*place, 
as  the  man  who  was  most  popular  with  the  navy, 
and  most  likely  to  carry  out  reform,  economy,  and 
improvements.  It  was  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  honoarable  to  Melville ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  as  generally  apprehended 
that  Pitt  would  not  have  the  courage  to  accept  his 
nominee,  or  give  so  important  a  place  to  one  who 
had  so  little  parliamentary  interest,  and  who  stood 
so  perfectly  aloof  from  party  as  Sir  Charles  did. 
But  Pitt  conferred  upon  Sir  Charles  Middleton  the 
honours  of  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  three  days  ailerwards.* 

After  the  Easter  holidays  the  House  of  Commons 
was  occupied  and  much  agitated  by  a  newspaper 
article,  which,  in  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  Middleton,  severely  censured  the 

*  Sir  ClutlH  MidiUeton,  but.,  admiral  of  fhe  while,  &e.  wu 
ere«ted  Baion  Buham  on  the  97th  of  April,  and  flnt  lord  of  the  Ad- 
■Irally,   met  Lord  VtKoant   MelvQle,  on  the  SOth  of  the  laaw 


men  and  the  measures  that  had  caused  Lord  Mel- 
ville's retreat.  Though  the  general  current  ran 
the  other  way — though  most  of  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  abuse  not  merely  of  Melville  but 
of  all  placemen,  and  Scotch  placemen  in  parti 
cular — though  the  days  or  the  style  of  Churchill 
and  John  Wilkes,  of  the  '  Prophecy  of  Famine'  and 
the  '  North  Briton,'  seemed  to  be  revived — there 
were  several  publications  which  hotly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  fallen  minister,  and  as  hotly  assailed 
his  adversaries ;  but  the  paper  selected  for  notice 
was  the  'Oracle,'  morning  paper,  printed  and 
published  by  Peter  Stuart,  who  lived  in  Fleet- 
street,  but  who  came  from  beyond  the  Tweed.* 
Mr.  Grey  charged  himself  with  the  exposition  of 
the  matter  to  the  House,  The  article  stated  that 
party  rancour  and  popular  clamour  had  deprived 
the  king  and  country  of  the  great  and  powerful 
abilities  of  Lord  Melville ;  that  in  no  period  of 
our  political  history  could  be  found  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  strong  effects  of  prejudice;  and  that, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  town  and  country  meetings,  it  ought  to  be 
declared  again  and  again  that  Lord  Melville  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  misplaced  confidence,  to  prejudice, 
and  to  indignation  misapplied — that  he  had  been 
condemned  without  a  tnal,  by  intemperate  judges 
and  the  violence  of  the  times.  Here  M  r.  Grey  ceasied 
his  quotations  from  the  paper,  and  moved  that  Mr. 
Peter  Stuart,  the  publisher  thereof,  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Pitt  admitted  that 
the  passage  seemed  libellous,  but  hoped  that  if 
gentlemen  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  hbels 
they  would  at  least  be  impartial,  and  not  select 
only  such  as  offended  their  own  party  or  connexions. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  select  one  particular  in- 
stance for  punishment,  and  let  others  pass  with 
impunity.  Mr.  Grey  urged  that  the  case  had  been 
well  selected  as  one  which  called  for  the  special 
cognizance  of  the  House ;  and  Fox  warmly  sup- 
ported him.  Mr.  Robert  Ward,t  who  had  noticed 
that  Mr.  Grey  had  stopped  short  in  the  reading  of 
the  '  Oracle'  article  just  where  a  terrible  diatribe 
against  Melville's  enemies  commenced,  very  in- 
geniously said  that,  in  order  to  let  gentlemen  see 
Qie  propriety  of  preserving  moderation  and  temper, 
he  should  move  that  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph 
should  be  read.  This  bemg  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Ward,  who  has  no  incident  so  good  in  any  of  the 
novels  he  has  written,  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  who  read  as  follows :— "  If  those  who  were 
so  very  impatient  to  deprive  Mr.  Pitt  of  so  able  a 
coadjutor  were  equally  zealous  in  their  endeavours 
to  restore  to  the  public  the  unaccounted  millious 
of  which  that  public  has  been  so  di^raoefully 
robbed,  there  would  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  att 
that  affectation  of  public  virtue  which  has  lately  dis- 
tinguished certain  brawling  patriots  of  the  day. 
Lord  Melville  has  not  deprived  the  public  of  a 

*  Tlie  full  title  of  Stuart'i  momln;  nevipaper  mu  ■  The  Oafly 
AdTTitlier,  Onwle,  and  True  Britun.'  Thi<  Peter  wai  the  brothrr  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  long  proprietor  of  the  '  Courier,*  in  coi^unctlaa 
with  Mr.  Stnwl. 

t  The  author  of  Tfemame,  la. 
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tingle  farthing ;  his  most  implacable  enemies  have 
not  dared  to  charge  him  with  such  an  act :  can  as 
much  be  said  of  the  fathers  of  some  men  ?  If  the 
public  were  paid  its  pecuniary  claims  long  since 
tDdisputablr  proved,  certain  furious  patriots,  in- 
itead  of  living  in  splendour,  would  be  put  on  the 
mrish.  In  the  future  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  future  resolutions  of  all  public 
meetings,  we  hope  that  an  immediate  attention  to 
the  euonnouB  debts  still  due  to  the  public  by  cer- 
tain noisy  individuals,  will  be  strongly  recom- 
mended."  As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  done  reading, 
Fox  rose  up,  and  in  an  angry  tone  asked  Mr.  Ward 
whether  he  thought  this  additional  paragraph  any 
palUation?  Mr.  Ward  replied,  that,  though  it 
might  not  be  a  palliation,  it  afforded  good  and  sufG- 
cient  reasons  for  having  the  whole  inquiry  prose- 
cuted with  temper,  particularly  by  persont  whose 
families  might  appear  to  have  been  defaulters  to 
a  large  amount.  This  completely  silenced  the 
House,  which  hastened  to  agree  to  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  calling  the  printer  and  publisher  to  the 
bar.  This  being  done,  Whitbread  inquired  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  advise  his  majesty  to  espel  Lord 
Melville  from  the  privy  council.  Pitt  replied,  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  make  any 
such  recommendation.  Whitbread  then  gave  notice 
that  on  Tuesday  next  he  should  make  a  motion  for 
that  purpose.  And  this  he  followed  up  by  moving 
to-night  for  a  select  committee  to  take  into  further 
consideration  the  rqrart  of  the  naval  commissioners. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he  rejoiced 
at  the  notion  of  appointing  a  committee,  more  es- 
pecially because,  in  consequence,  his  own  actions 
would  become  a  subject  of  inqniry.  He  wished 
those  actions  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  he 
could  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  a  com- 
mittee, as  he  understood  that  a  second  motion  was 
to  be  made,  directing  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general.  If  the  inquiry  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  a 
bill  of  discovery  as  to  the  question  of  participa- 
tion, it  would  be  highly  improper  to  refer  that  part 
to  a  committee,  or  to  establish  two  concurrent  and 
collateral  investigations.  And,  therefore,  Pitt 
moved  by  way  of  amendment,  "  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  further  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  naval  inquiry,  so  far  only  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  application  of  sums  granted  for  navy 
lervices  to  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  as 
also  to  the  irregularities  committed  in  the  mode  of 
drawing  the  money  grtmted  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  from  the  bank,  and  to  any  communications 
that  might  have  been  made  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  relative  to  such  irregularity."  Whitbread, 
who  had  at  first  opposed  referring  the  matter  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  strongly  resisted  this  limitation  of  the 
inqniry.  Fox  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  inquiry 
riiould  be  restricted  by  the  words  of  Pitt's  amend- 
ment ;  and  he  submitted  to  Whitbread  whether  his 
second  motion  for  the  prosecution  would  not  be  better 


postponed  till  after  the  committee  should  have  made 
Its  report,  and  have  ascertained  what  persons  had 
been  connected  with  the  delinquent.  But,  at  the 
same  time.  Fox  cast  imputations  upon  hk  great 
rival,  which  a  man  so  proud  as  Pitt,  and  who 
principally  prided  himself  upon  his  financial  ie> 
gularity  and  his  immaculate  purity  in  money  con- 
cerns, must  have  found  it  hard  to  bear.  He  called 
Pitt  the  man  who  had  been  the  protector  of  the 
great  public  delinquent,  and  who  had  been  minister 
during  the  whole  time  the  abuses  were  carrying  on 
in  the  treasury  of  the  navy.  He  was  glad  that  a 
select  committee  was  to  be  appointed;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  take  a  special  care  to 
have  proper  persons  appointed  to  be  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  he  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
act  with  the  same  ability,  integrity,  and  pertinacity 
that  had  been  displayed  by  the  naval  commis* 
sioners  who  had  made  the  report  Sheridan,  who 
was  veering  again,  took  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  Fox,  and  the  same  pains  to  implicate  or  identify 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  Melville. 
Pitt  indignantly  disclaimed  every  idea  of  being 
implicated  in  any  of  the  charges  contained  in  the 
naval  commissioners'  report.  Fox  allowed  that 
there  was  no  passage  which  directly  implicated 
him ;  but  then  he  urced  that  there  was  an  article 
relating  to  money  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the 
navy  to  pay  for  secret  services,  which,  though  it 
did  not  mention  him  by  name,  might  lead  certainly 
to  a  decision  of  how  far  he  was  involved.  It  was 
evident  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  opposition 
were  as  eager  to  press  the  blow  on  account  of  Pitt 
as  on  account  of  Melville;  and  that  they  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  premier  would  be  brought 
down  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  that  the  ministry 
would  be  entirely  broken  up  by  this  prosecution.* 
Upon  a  division,  Pitt's  amendment  was  carried  by 
229  against  151.  A  discussion  then  took  place  as 
to  the  best  way  of  selecting  the  committee.  Pitt 
moved  that  it  should  be  appointed  by  ballot,  his 
opponents  that  it  should  be  by  nomination.  On 
a  division,  Pitt's  motion  was  carried  by  351  against 
120.  Some  efibrts  were  afterwards  made  to  do 
away  with  the  appointment  by  ballot;  but  they 
failed.  On  the  following  day,  the  order  of  thie 
day  being  read  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Peter 
Stuart,  the  printer  of  the  'Oracle,'  a  very  vehement 
debate  took  place  touching  the  proper  manner  of 
dealing  with  him.  The  Whig*  were  for  great 
severity,  delivering  opinions  about  the  licence  of 
the  press  which  scarcely  agreed  with  the  character 
or  customary  professions  of  their  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tories,  or  adherents  of  Pitt;  in- 
voked the  glorious  liberty  of  the  pMss^  and  ran 
over  all  the  truisms  on  the  subject  The  people  of 
this  country  surely  had  a  right  to  discuss  freely,  ia 
newspapers  or  otherwise,  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament;  the  ri^ht  might  at 
times  be  abused,  but  the  great  principle  was  not 

*  Homer,  who  was  clo^ly  coonecti^  with  the  Whig  oi>po«itioii» 
write*  10  MACklnlnvh  ou  the  first  blush  of  the  bustneM — "  There  csu 
bfl  little  doubt  ihiit  sll  this  will  hare  so  immediate  effect  tu  shatteriof 
the  Mdmioi  tr»tloD  «ln'«]v  an  frail." 
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therefore  to  be  attacked ;  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
«f  parUament  would  be  best  consulted  by  passing 
the  article  in  the  *  Oracle'  oter  in  silence;  and 
Mtrely  the  House  ought  to  do  so  from  its  reliance 
•B  its  own  rectitude.  Mr.  Grey  said  that,  if  the 
article  in  question  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  trivial 
matter,  or  as  a  fair  curament  ou  public  affairs,  he 
hbould  n«t  have  complained  of  it ;  but  that  it  ap* 
pcared  to  him  that  the  article  had  a  most  serious 
tendency  to  vilify  the  proceedings  and  insult  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Fox  hoped  his  conduct 
bwl  pretty  well  shown  that  be  never  had  been  of 
«|)inion  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be 
rashly  meddled  with ;  but  still  it  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  proper  that  every  gross  breach  of  pri- 
vilege should  escape  with  impunity.  He  was  quite 
certain  that,  if  such  an  imputation  had  been  thrown 
un  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  majority  was 
in  favour  of  the  minister,  it  would  not  have  been 
ttJerated.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  printer  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  that  his  punishment  ought  not 
te  be  severe.  Whitbread  was  the  most  violent  of 
litem  all  against  the  'Oracle'  and  the  printer. 
Sheridan,  <m  the  contrary,  spoke  kindly  of  both, 
and  very  neatly  upon  th«  general  liberty  of  the 
presa.  The  article  complained  of  was  mere  milk- 
and-water  compared  with  hundreds  of  others  that 
had  appeared :  if  the  House  was  going  to  adopt  a 
new  feeling,  and  take  notice  of  all  expressions  of 
this  sort,  after  having  suffered  them  so  long  to 
pass  unheeded,  it  should  first  give  warning  of  its 
intotded  rigour,  and  not  suddenly  let  punishment 
fall  on  a  particular  individual.  The  House  had 
long  connived  at  things  of  this  sort ;  it  had  also 
(onnived  (and  nothing  more)  at  the  reporting  and 
printing  its  debates ;  and  they  had  properly  done 
Ait,  asd  he  should  consider  it  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  if  the  people  should  be 
kept  in  ig^norance  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament. 
The  members  of  that  House  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  greater  freedoms  with  each  other  than  they 
wished  people  out  of  doors  to  do ;  but,  as  the 
severest  things  they  said  of  one  another  in  that 
House  were  publiaJied  in  the  reports  of  the  de- 
hates,  was  it  not  natural  that  people  should  fall 
into  an  imitation  of  tluir  style,  and  speak  of  them 
as  they,  the  members  of  the  House,  so  often  spuke 
•f  one  another?  At  last  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  was 
called  back  to  the  bar ;  and  was  asked  by  the 
speaker  whethor  he  acknowledged  the  paper.  Peter 
■aid  yes.  The  speaker  then  said  that  the  paper 
h«d  been  complained  of  to  the  House  as  containing 
libellaus  reflections  on  its  character  and  conduct ; 
and  that  he  must  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  chaise.  Stuart  was  sorry  to  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  honourable  House, 
■&C. ;  but,  having  said  these  words,  he  launched  out 
into  a  eulogium  upon  Lord  Melville,  for  whom  he 
would  "  always  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem ;"  and  then  entreated  that  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  that  freedom  of  discussion  of 
public  affairs  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had 
been  sanctioned  by  common  usage.     He  was  or- 


dered to  withdraw ;  and  then  Mr.  Grey  moved  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege* of  the  House.   The  attorney-general  (Spencer 
Perceval)  said  these  libels  or  articles  wore  differ- 
ent aspects  as  they  were  for  us  or  against  us :  he 
recollected  when  the  newspapers   made  a  right 
honourable  member  of  that  House  state  at  clubs 
and  public  meetings  that  the  House  of  Ck)mmons 
was  lost  to  everything  that  was  just  and  proper, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  attending  it  any  lunger,  and 
that  it  afforded  no  protection  to  the  public ;  and 
yet  the  House  hud  never  interfered.    This  little 
page  from  the  history  of  Fox's  secessions  made  a 
great  impression,  and  called  up  Fox,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  deny  a  single  iota  in  it.     But  Fox 
complained  that  it  was  not  very  candid  to  pass  it 
over  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  now  bring  it  for- 
ward as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  when  such  a 
libel  as  this  was  before  the  Huuse — a  libel  more 
serious  than  many  others,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  executive  power,  and  proceeded 
from  a  person  in  the  pay  of  government.     Mr. 
Grey's  motion  was  then  put  and  carried.    But  in- 
stantly after  it  was  moved  from  the  opposite  side 
that  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  should  be  merely  called  to 
the  bar,  reprimanded,  and  discharged.     Mr.  Grey 
said  that,  if  the  House,  after  voting  that  Stuart  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  chose 
to  let  him  pass    with   no  greater  mark  of  its 
displeasure,  he  had  no  objection.      Pitt  himself 
then   moved  that  the  said  Peter  Stuart  should 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arma. 
When  the  printer  had  been  three  or  four  days  ia 
custody,  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  which  wan 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who  moved  that 
the  said  Peter  Stuart  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
and  be  discharged.    But  Stuart,  whose  previous  eu- 
logium of  Melville,  pronounced  at  the  bar,  had 
greatly  irritated  the  opposition,  bad  inserted  words 
in  his  present  petition  which  indisposed  them  still 
further  towards  him.     After  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  unguardedly  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  referring  to  his  conduct 
during  the  several  years  in  which  he  had  conducted 
a  newspaper,  in   which    it  had  uniformly   been 
his  principle  and  pride  zealously  to  support  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  defend  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against 
the  chaises  of  political  societies  and  clubs  expressly 
instituted  to  briug  both  Houses  into  disrepute  and 
contempt,  he  launched  forth  into  fresh  praises  of 
Melville,  and  into  fresh  reprobation  of  the  reform- 
ing societies  which  had  once  been  so  hotly  sup- 
ported by  the  Foxites.    The  petition  said,  "  In  any 
observations  which  your  petitioner  may  have  pub- 
lished on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  he  could 
not  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  views  of  those  socie- 
ties, abetting  domestic  treason,  and  assisted  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  revolutionary  power  of  France, 
would,  he  verily  believes,  have  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  constitution,  had  not  the  wise 
and  efficient  measures,  brotight  forward  by  that 
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•dmhiMtnition  in  which  Imtd  MehQle  held  to 
compicuous  a  situatioD,  been  adofttd,  and  Vut 
honourable  Ho%ue  would  not,  in  Ihat  eat«  ferhapt, 
Aope  betn  now  in  exitUnee,  diher  b>  censure  Lorj 
Melville,  or  lo  pardon  your  petitioner."  Tbe 
Foxites  cried  oat  that  this  was  an  exiraordinary 
petition,  that  thia  waa  not  humble  mad  penitent,  but 
praavnnptuouB  and  insolent  langnage.  Windham, 
vhoae  withers  were  tinwning,  whoae  oppogition 
to  dw  political  aocietica  had  been  as  strenuous 
M  that  of  Melville  himsd^  bnt  who  had  eom- 
ndtted  himadf  with  tbe  present  mixed  opposition, 
hoped  Sir  Henrf  Mildmay  woukt  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  the  ksguage  of  tha  petitioner,  and  give 
«p  his  motion.  Sir  Henry  replied  that  he  really 
aaw  nothing  improper  in  it ;  that,  as  to  the  praises 
given  to  Lord  MeWille,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  Cmt  those  measures  which  had  enabled  the 
House  to  preserre  it*  czisttDce,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tbntoavowthesaioeprinc^tle;  and  that  he  should, 
Iberefmre,  persevere  ia  his  motion.  Fox  said  that 
in  praising  Lord  Melville  the  petitioner  attacked 
those  who  brought  him  before  die  House ;  that  he 
could  net  conceive  bow  such  a  defence  could  be 
admitted,  mless  ministers  meant  that  those  who 
were  btoiight  to  the  bar  fer  iibeUing  the  Howe 
night  plead  as  a  justification  that  they  had  tint* 
fonnly  swpported  admhustration,  and  had  only 
Celled  the  minonty  or  oppositian.  Whitbread 
asked  whether  it  was  to  be  endnred  that  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  should  tell  the  House  of  Commmis 
that  he  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  them  and  dieir 
proceedings,  and  bad  pronouBced  his  applaose  or 
bis  ceasare  on  the  different  partiea  in  parliament 
as  he  thought  fit  ?  This  was  strong,  and  uttered 
m  Whitbrnd's  sbrong  and  somewhat  coarse  man- 
ner. Bnt  Wilfaerforce,  with  his  usual  suavity, 
said  that  this  was  not  a  proper  pctitiun ;  that  it  was 
deficient  in  temper;  that  it  was  not  in  thk  style  of 
expression  diat  the  House  oaght  to  be  addressed  in 
behalf  of  a  person  who  had  oflended  ita  dignity, 
Ik.  Upon  a  division,  however.  Sir  Heory  Mild- 
may's  RMtion  waa  carried  by  142  against  121 ; 
and  Mr.  Peter  Staart  having  been  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  speidter,  was  dia- 
eharged.  And  thoa  ended  this  not  uninteresting 
epMode,  which  displays .  the  professed  champions 
of  the  l%erty  of  the  press  in  <^n  c(»nbat  against 
it,  revealing  at  the  same  time  a  degree  of  sureaess 
and  irriubility  scwcely  to  have  been  expected  from 
so  slight  a  cause. 

On  the  same  day  Sheridan  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  Hoose  to  the  oommissioners  of  the  navy  for 
the  vhole  of  their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the 
aidnous  duties  intrvMted  to  them.  Wilberforce 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners,  and  thought  them  fully  entitled 
til  the  thanks  of  tbe  House  and  of  the  country  ; 
but,  as  much  that  the  commissioners  had  done 
bad  not  yet  been  examined,  and  as  other  reports 
remained  to  be  made  by  them,  be  conceived  that 
the  Boiioa  was  rather  too  eom{Hehenstve.  Sheridan 
Ibovfoie  .withdrew  bin  motion. and  leiiMdelled  it» 


OBiittmg  the  words  "  the  whole,"  and  limiting  the 
thanks  to  the  reports  which  had  already  beeu  pre- 
sented by  the  oommissioners;  and  in  this  I'oraa 
the  motion  was  carried.  It  was  then  moved  that 
the  rescdution  should  be  communicated  by  Mr. 
Speaker  to  the  said  commissjoners,  and,  this  being 
agreed  to,  tbe  House  adjourned. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Mr.  Leycester  delivered  a 
message  to  the  Lords  from  the  Commons,  request- 
ing their  lordships'  permiaaion  for  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Bouse  ot  Com- 
mons, to  be  examined  respecting  the  tenth  report 
of  the  naval  commissionera.  Their  lordships  re- 
plied that  they  would  send  an  answer  by  a  mesr 
senger  of  their  own.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Leycester 
had  retired.  Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  that  the 
standing  order  should  be  read  which  imported  that 
DO  peer  of  the  realm  should  atteiMl  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  committee  thereof,  to  answer 
matters  of  charge  or  accusation  against  himseli^ 
on  pain  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Honse.  The  standing  order 
being  read.  Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  that  the 
measage  of  the  Commons  should  be  referred  to  a 
oommittee  of  privileges,  and  that  the  clerk  should 
be  ordered  to  furnish  the  committee  with  such 
precedents  as  might  liave  occurred.  Lord  Darnley 
objected  that  this  was  throwing  di£Sculties  in  the 
way  of  public  justice.  Tbe  lord  chancellor  contended 
fi>r  tbe  propriety  of  upholding  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  and  trusted  that  their  lordships  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  solemn  resoluiion  taken 
in  1693,  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penaltiea» 
the  attendance  of  any  member  of  that  House  in 
the  Commons,  if  matter  of  accnsation  against  him 
were  in  question.  Lord  Hankesbury's  motion 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  6th  of  May,  when  Whit- 
bread WMB  going  to  press  a  motion  to  that  end, 
Ktt  rose  and  said  that  the  object  he  had  ia  view 
was  already  accomplished ;  that  he  had  felt  it  bis 
duty  to  advise  the  eraaure  of  Lord  Melville's  name 
from  the  list  of  the  privy  coimcil ;  that  bia  majesty 
had  acceded,  and  that  hia  lordship's  name  had 
been  erased  accordingly.  Pitt  added  that  he  had 
felt  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  in  being  compelled  to 
take  this  course ;  and  the  expression  both  of  hia 
countenance  and  voice  bespoke  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  his  feeling :  the  whole  House  was  affected. 

It  had  been  previously  determined  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  war-office  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  army ;  and  oo  tbe  16th  of  May 
Pitt  named  the  cummissionerN  and  moved  "  thai 
they  shall  inquire  into  all  the  abuses  that  do  exist 
in  the  said  department."*  The  naval  cummia- 
sioners  had  overlooked  existing  abuses  to  go  back 
through  a  aeries  uf  twenty  years  in  search  of 
abuses  which  once  bad  existed.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, but  fair  that  Mr.  Giles  should  move  as  an 

•  Tlie  mllHary  cnmmliBiancn  uamvd  wen  Str  C  ftaut.  >mor- 
GsBsial  OakM,  ud  Colouel  Bcckakh,  for  th*  ■tritrlly  milltiry  da- 
taiU;  Lit^utenaut-Generitl  Drinkwiiler  for  the  civil  eci  nomy;  Mr. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Cumming  fortlie  legal  )i»Tt;  (nd,  foe  nwRUMUa  iaii|- 
nwal,  Hr.  Pelcia  iu)d  Ur.  C.  Bowu^uat. 
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amendment  to  Pitt's  motion  that  the  words  "  or 
that  have  existed"  should  be  inserted.  But  this  gave 
Mr.  G.  Rose  an  admirable  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing odium  on  Fox  and  his  family,  and  for  confirm- 
,  iog,  as  it  were,  from  his  place  in  parliament  the 
charges  which  Peter  Stuart  had  made  in  his  news- 
paper against  defaulters  and  the  sons  of  defaulters ; 
and  Rose  very  ingeniously  said,  that  to  adopt  Mr. 
Giles's  amendment  would  be  going  too  far  back, 
as,  for  example,  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  mo- 
ney was  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land at  his  death,  and  had  not  been  recovered 
until  fourteen  years  afterwards.  "  Had  this  sum," 
continued  Rose,  "  been  laid  out  at  compound  in- 
terest for  that  length  of  time  it  would  have  pro- 
duced half  a  million— half  a  million  which  has 
been  lost  to  the  public — and  yet  his  executors  have 
never  seemed  to  think  themselves  accountable  for  the 
profits."  Fox  rose  and  solemnly  assured  the  House 
that  he  had  never  received  one  shilling  of  those  pro- 
fits, a  statement  which  he  was  ready  to  prove,  and 
that  he  believed  his  brother.  General  Fox,  could 
safely  say  the  same :  that  for  his  own  part,  when 
he  found  that  there  was  so  great  an  arrear,  he  had 
declined  acting  as  an  executor.  But  this  was  no 
excuse  for  those  who  had  acted  as  executors,  and 
who  had  reserved  to  the  late  Lord  Holland's  heir 
fourteen  years  of  compound  interest  on  half  a 
million !  After  some  conversation,  Pitt's  original 
motion,  without  the  retrospective  amendment,  was 
carried.  But  an  object  had  been  attained :  in  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  Rose  had  dealt  out  a  good 
back  stroke  on  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  own  patron 
and  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  Mr.  Sergeant  Best  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  of  the  eleventh 
report  of  the  naval  commissioners,  which  went  to 
implicate  Pitt  more  than  Melville,  afiSrming  that 
large  sums  of  money  had  occasionally  been  raised 
for  the  navy  by  loans,  by  order  of  ministers,  for 
alleged  secret  services,  wiihout  the  consent  of  that 
House,  and  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
of  the  country.  The  chancellor  of  the  excheqtier 
ui^d  that  navy  bills  issued  for  secret  services 
could  be  inquired  into  only  by  a  secret  committee ; 
moved  and  carried  an  amendment,  excepting  from 
the  inquiry  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  which  had  been 
at  a  critical  moment  issued  for  secret  naval  ser- 
vices ;  and  then  agreed  to  Best's  motion.  On  the 
next  day  Earl  Darnley  moved,  in  the  Lords,  for  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
papers  on  the  table  respecting  the  actual  state  of 
the  navy ;  implying  that,  under  Melville's  manage- 
ment, the  ship-building  department  had  been  an- 
other scene  of  jobbery  and  corruption.  Lords 
Holland  and  Suffolk  supported  Earl  Damley,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  naval  administration  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  88  against 
33.  The  debate  was  chiefly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  direct  personal  animosity  displayed  by  Mel- 
ville and  St  Vincent  towards  each  other.    Melville 


I  had  joined  Pitt  in  severely  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Adding- 
ton  administration,  when  St.  Vincent  was  at  tlie 
head  of  the  admiralty;  and  now  St.  Vincent  had 
directed  and  presided  over  the  naval  commission 
of  inquiry  which  had  criminated  Melville.  The 
animosity  on  each  side  was  great.  Melville,  not 
satisfied  with  defending  his  own  board  of  admi- 
ralty, again  pulled  to  pieces  that  of  St.  Vincent; 
and,  on  points  where  his  own  conduct  was  blamed, 
he  quoteid  letters  written  by  St  Vincent  to  show 
that  their  plans  and  proceedings  on  these  particular 
points  at  least  had  been  identically  the  same.  He 
therefore  thought  it  uncaadid,  inconsistent,  di»- 
honourable  for  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  to 
blame  him  in  these  particulars.  He  conclnded  by 
saying  that  he  had  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  the 
result  of  the  present  motion,  and  left  it  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  House  to  decide  whether  Uiere 
should  be  this  select  committee  or  not  St  Vin- 
cent threw  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  upon 
the  members  of  the  navy  board,  in  the  constituting 
of  which  he  had  had  no  share.  He  said  that  in 
the  whole  of  that  board  there  was  not,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Markham,  one  member 
who  did  bis  duty  to  the  public  or  was  oompetent 
to  his  oflice ;  and  he  hoped,  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  all  of  them  would  be  ignominiouBly  dis- 
missed. As  to  the  pers<mal  attack  of  the  noUe  lord 
(Melville),  he  treated  it  with  contempt ;  but  if  the 
present  motion  were  rejected  he  must  consider  it 
as  an  act  of  injustice  to  himself ! 

Although  the  peers  clung  to  their  nduaUe 
privilege,  which  was  not  to  be  given  up  without 
an  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  they 
consented,  after  an  examination  of  precedents,  thai 
Lord  Melville  might  present  himself  in  the  Com- 
mons if  he  himself  chose  so  to  do.  And  on  the 
11th  of  June,  as  Whitbread  was  about  to  move 
for  a  regular  impeachment  against  Melville,  the 
speaker  announced  that  he  had  a  letter  from  hie 
lordship,  requesting  the  permksion  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  attend  and  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of  the 
reports  of  the  naval  commissioners.  Mr.  Robert 
Dundas,  his  lordship's  son,  then  rose  and  moved 
the  admission,  &c. ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  has 
lordship  was  introduced  by  the  sergeant-at-anu, 
and  conducted  to  a  chair  placed  for  him  within  tbe 
bar.  After  resting  for  a  few  moments,  Mdville 
rose  and  addressed  the  House.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  an  opportunity  was  at 
length  given  him  to  defend  his  character — an  op- 
portunity which  he  had  in  vain  asked  for  H  the 
hands  of  the  navy  commissioners.  He  read  several 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  commia- 
sioners  and  himself,  and  in  which  they  absolutely 
refused  to  re-examine  him,  or  to  make  a  supple- 
mental report.  He  stated  that  he  was  nermitted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  attend  only  imder  a 
limitation  that  he  should  defend  himself  only  od 
such  points  as  the  Commons  had  not  yet  passed  any 
accusatory  resolutions  upon.  He  declared  that  he 
never  knew  that  Mr.  Trotter,  his  payasaster,  had 
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drawn  any  money  out  of  the  nayy  trea«ury  in  eva- 
sion of  the  act;  that  he  never  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  had  inveated  auch  money  in  exchequer  or 
navy  biUa ;  that  he  never  knew  that  he  had  lent 
money  upon  the  aecnrity  of  stock  ;  that  he  never 
knew  that  he  had  employed  any  money  in  the  dia- 
coant  of  private  billa,  or  in  the  purchase  of  bank 
or  India  stock.  "  If,"  aaid  be,  "  auch  transactions 
existed,  they  were  not,  as  stated,  with  my  privity 
and  consent.  I  need  not,  therefore,  stop  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  I  felt  when  I  found  that  not 
only  that  knowledge  was  imputed  to  me,  but  that 
it  waa  even  smrmised  that  Mr.  Trotter,  in  the 
exeeution  of  thoae  transactions,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  my  confidential  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
government.  Another  charge  I  must  notice,  and 
which  I  had  noticed  and  positively  denied  before 
the  resolutions  of  the  8th  of  April,  that  I  had  ever 
participated  in  profits  sappoaea  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Trotter.  I  have  reaaon,  too,  to  know,  that 
he,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have  wholly  denied 
a«ch  a  participation.  What,  indeed,  would  at 
once  refote  any  such  insinuation  is,  that  every  sum 
advanced  to  me  by  Mr.  Trotter,  has  been  repaid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing."  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  most  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel,  that 
he  had  replaced  the  entire  sums  which  he  had 
himaelf  temporarily  used.  He  gave  the  history  of 
hie  first  acquaintance  and  connexion  with  his 
paymaster.  On  first  coating  into  that  office,  he 
iiad  Soani  Mr.  Trotter  ahready  eatablished  there. 
Mr.  Trotter  had  been  introduced  into  that  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  EUiot  and  Mr.  Contts  the  banker.  He 
had  found  him  full  of  ability  and  of  zeal  for  the 
service ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  an  old  paymaster, 
he  had  promoted  him  to  the  post  Mr.  Trotter 
had  first  attracted  his  particular  countenance  by 
pointing  out  the  meana  that  were  then  often  used 
to  deprive  poor  raamen  and  their  fiunilies  of 
money  that  waa  due  to  them;  and  Mr.  Trotter 
had  enabled  him  to  make  regulations  which 
were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament  and 
£Mind  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service.  From 
bong  conatantly  near  him,  Mr.  Trotter  naturallv 
became  the  channel  through  which  he  transacted 
a  vast  deal  ot  pabtic  and  private  buainess.  Though 
same  parts  of  his  conduct  might  have  recently 
hronght  upon  him  much  anxiety,  he  could  not  but 
paise  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Trotter 
iiad  conducted  the  pay-oflSce  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years: — during  tie  whole  of  that  time  not  one 
payment  had  ever  been  a  moment  delayed  at  the 
treasvrer'a  office ;  and  an  account  of  not  less  than 
134/)00,000/.  sterling  had  been  closed  without 
the  loaa  of  one  farthing  having  arisen  to  the  public 
daring  the  whcde  of  that  time.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  was  cleaely  connected  with  Mr.  Coutts  the 
banker,  and  that  he  occasionally  lodged  mmey  in 
that  bank.  *'  But,"  said  he, "  if  it  is  meant  to 
iay  (hat  Mr.  Trotter  had  any  authority  from  me  to 
dnw  sums  indiaoriminately  from  tbt  Bank  of 
England  for  hia  own  use  or  emolument,  I  must 


deny  that  to  auch  tranaactions  I  waa  ever  privy : 
but,  if  it  is  meant  that  after  the  money  waa  drawn 
frum  the  Bank  by  assignments,  under  the  orders  of 
the  competent  boards,  it  was  illegal  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Coutts,  I  am  yet,  after  all  I  have 
heard,  to  learn  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  statute. 
That  an  indiscriminate  power  of  drawing  from  the 
Bank  was  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Trotter  cannot  be 
alleged  by  any  person  who  attends  to  the  real  im- 
port of  my  evidence.  The  plain  import  of  my 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  cummissionerR  is 
this: — when  the  money  waa  legally,  and  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  drawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  permitted  Mr.  Trotter  to 
lodge  auch  balance  of  the  money  assigned  as  was 
not  called  for  by  tlie  persons  entitled  to  receive  it. 
Now  I  contend  that  there  is  not  one  clause  of  the 
act  prohibitory  of  the  permission  to  lodge  assigned 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker  till  applied 
for  by  the  person  entitled  to  it.  This  point  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  at  present  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  use  made  of  the  money  when  so 
lodged.  Suppose,  that,  inatead  of  lodging  the 
money  of  the  description  I  have  stated  in  a  private 
banker's  hands,  the  practice  had  been  to  open  a 
separate  account  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  de- 
posit of  such  assigned  money  till  called  for;  nobody, 
surely,  would  have  conteuded  that  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  treasurer  of  the  navy  would  have 
violated  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  act;  and 
yet,  if  no  draft  could  be  made  except  on  the 
general  account  raised  at  the  Bank  in  the  name  of 
the  treasurer,  the  violation  would  equally  exist  in 
the  supposed  as  in  the  real  case.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  law  of  1785  was  not  intended  to  embrace  all 
relations  for  the  conduct  of  that  great  machine 
which  has  now  become  necessary  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  naval  service;  its  single  object  was 
to  convert  the  treasurer's  account  from  a  personal 
to  an  official  accuunt,  and  thereby  to  obviate  an 
abuse  whereby  ex-treasurers  of  the  navy  had  targe 
baiances  in  tKeir  hands,  and  remained  great  pub- 
lic accountants  and  debtors  many  years  after  tliey 
were  out  of  office"  He  noticed  the  very  great 
difference  existing  between  the  army  pay-office  and 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of 
the  payments  of  the  latter  taking  place  in  moat 
minute  sums.  Would  it  have  been  advisable  to 
have  drawn  checks  or  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  for  1/.  3«.  0\d.?  He  observed  that  the 
practice  of  lodging  navy  money  in  Mr.Coutts's  pri- 
vate bank  had  continued  for  two  years  after  he  waa 
out  of  office,  and  it  was  ultimately  altered  by  Mr. 
Bathurst,  not  on  a  clear  opinion  formed  by  that  gen- 
tleman of  its  illegality,  but  only  because  he  thought 
the  alteration  expedient.  His  lordship  therefore 
thought  that,  eveu  if  he  had  violated  the  law,  there 
could  have  been  no  great  violation ;  that, even  though 
there  had  been  a  breach,  yet  there  was  no  high  breach 
of  duty.  He  truated  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  benefit  which  he  knew  the  paymaster  might 
derive  from  lodging  the  money  thus  drawn  from 
the  Bank  of  .^gland  in  the  hands  of  Messrs 
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CoutU  would  be  immediately  perceived.  He  con- 
ceived the  advantage  to  arise  from  an  understand- 
ing between  Mr.  Trotter  and  the  partners  of  that 
house,  as  to  the  benefit  they  might  respectively  de- 
rive from  the  customary  use  of  money  while  in 
their  hat^ds ;  and  such  an  arrangement  between 
them  could  not  prevent  the  paymaster  from  draw- 
ing, at  any  moment,  irom  Coutta's  house  any  sum 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  claims  to  which  that 
deposit  money  was  liable.  He  had  not  interposed 
to  prevent  the  paymaster's  enjoying  such  emolu- 
ment, because  he  had  not  conceived  it  to  be  in- 
fringing any  act  of  parliament,  nor  had  he  felt  that 
he  was  incurring  either  for  the  public  or  himself 
the  smallest  degree  of  risk  in  allowing  sums  to  be 
lodged  in  such  a  private  bank  as  Coutts's.  He 
had  never  felt  it  to  be  a  clandestine  or  mysterious 
arrangement,  or  one  which  he  might  not  have  put 
an  end  to  at  any  moment  he  found  it  expedient. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  the  pay- 
master were  very  laborious,  and  that  his  salary 
was  only  500/.  a-year.  An  addition  had  been 
made,  indeed,  in  the  year  1800,  but  even  now  that 
salary  was  only  800^  He  had  always  conceived 
that  a  gentleman  highly  trustworthy,  able,  and  active 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  should  be  allowed 
some  higher  recompense  than  this.  Yet  the  prac- 
tice of  lodging  money  in  Coutts's  bank  had  not 
arisen  in  the  first  instance  from  any  calculation  or 
view  to  private  emolument.  Previously  to  the 
year  1785  the  navy  pay-office  was  in  the  city,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  its  removal  to  So- 
menet  House  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him 
of  the  convenience  of  keeping  some  money  at 
some  banker's  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still 
thought  that  both  the  convenience  and  the  security 
of  the  public  were  gainers  by  this  arrangement. 
He  declared  that  the  real  import  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  commissioners  had  been  much  mis- 
understood or  purposely  and  grossly  misrepresented. 
It  had  been  affirmed  that  he  refused  to  answer  the 
commissioners'  question  whether  he  had  ever  de- 
rived profit  fl-om  the  public  money  placed  under 
his  control  as  treasurer  to  the  navy.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  done  any  such  thing.  The  state 
of  the  case  was  this.  In  the  month  of  June,  1804, 
the  commissioners,  by  letter,  called  upon  him  to 
give  them  an  account  of  certain  details  which  it 
was  literally  impossible  for  him  to  do :  in  his  re- 
ply he  had  stated  this  impossibility ;  and  had  added 
that  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation they  required  with  respect  to  some  sums 
which  had  been  occasionally  drawn  from  the  navy 
office  for  public  but  not  naval  services.  He  had 
heard  no  more  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
space  of  four  months  ;  but  during  that  period 
they  had  become  possessed  of  all  Mr.  Trotter's 
ftrivate  accounts  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Coutts. 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  1804,  he  received  a 
summons  from  the  commissioners,  and  underwent 
an  examination  by  questions  obviously  prepared 
with  much  previous  consideratiaa.     He  had  no 


knowledge  of  Trotter's  private  accounts :  he  then 
received  the  unexpected  information  that  Mr. 
Trotter,  in  the  advances  he  had  made  to  him  on 
the  account  current  of  his  affitirs,  had  made  tliem 
without  discriminating  whether  they  were  from 
private  fiinds,  or  from  his  public  balances.  From 
the  knowledge  of  this  blended  account  he  had  beta 
induced  to  adopt  a  degree  of  reserve  beyond  what 
the  occasion  called  for.  A  great  deal  of  Mrimony 
and  ingenuity  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  another  of  his  answers.  When  the  com- 
missioners questioned  him  whether  he  had  ever 
directed  or  authorised  Mr.  Trottor  to  lay  out  or 
apply  any  of  the  money  issued  for  carrying  on  the 
current  service  of  the  navy  for  his  own  benefit  or 
advantage,  he  had  replied,  that  to  the  best  of  hia 
recollection  he  never  had.  But  he  certainlv 
might  and  ought  to  have  answered  simply  that  be 
never  had :  his  having  prefixed  the  other  useless 
words  arose  out  of  a  mode  of  expression  customary 
with  him  in  speaking  of  past  transactions.  Muck 
asperity,  moreover,  had  been  founded  on  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  declined  to  answer  questicms  to 
criminate  himself.  This  charge  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, since  his  accusers  had  rested  the  whole 
of  their  charges  on  what  they  had  been  pleased  to 
call  bis  own  confession.  He  had  most  assuredly 
never  made  use  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  pariia- 
ment,  or  the  law  which  protected  a  man  from  ac- 
cusing himself,  for  any  personal  reason,  but  seMy 
to  protect  himself  from  any  of  those  irregularities 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  committed  ia  ap* 
plying  for  a  time  any  of  the  naral  money  to  soote 
other  branch  of  the  public  service.  "Indeed," 
said  he,  *'  if  I  had  disclosed  any  of  these  transac- 
tions, I  should  have  felt  myself  guilty,  not  only  of 
a  breach  of  public  duty,  but  of  a  mott  tutwarrant' 
able  breach  ef  prituUe  honour."  {It  has  beoi 
surmised  thst  these  sums  had  been  emideyed 
in  that  secret  service  department  which  never 
admitted  of  any  open  investigatioB.]  It  bad 
been  ui^ed  against  him  that  he  could  have 
had  no  other  motive  for  remaining  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  after  he  became  secretary  of  state, 
except  the  unlawful  gains  be  made  by  that  first 
situation.  To  this  he  replied,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, "There  is  one  who  heard  me  (Pitt),  and 
there  are  others  with  whom  I  have  now  no  con- 
nexion in  politics,  who  can  bear  testimony  that  I 
never  was  one  hour  secretary  of  state  with  my  owm 
inclination.  Under  the  original  institution  of  the 
India  board,  the  treasoreiship  of  the  navy  was 
understood  to  be  tibe  appropriate  sitnatiaa  of  the 
person  who  was  to  take  the  leading  part  ia  the 
management  and  control  of  affiurs  in  India.  I 
had  acted  in  that  diaracter  fur  many  years,  and 
perhaps  may  have  had  the  vanity  to  think  that, 
by  a  successful  administratioB  of- that  great  oon 
cem,  I  had  done  essential  service  to  my  country.  I 
had  certainly  a  predilection  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, and  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  wished 
to  be  employed.  On  this  ground  I  declined  ac> 
cepting  Ute  se^  of  the  home  department  at  th« 
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time  Lord  Grenville  was  appointed  j  and,  when,  at 
a  later  period,  I  was  induced  to  accept  them,  it 
ms  with  an  assurance  that  I  should  only  hold 
them  for  a  few  months,  till  the  return  from  abroad 
of  a  noble  lord,  for  whom  they  were  destined.  He 
did  not  return  at  the  time  expected,  and  the  state 
of  the  counby  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
decline  obeying  the  command  of  my  sovereign,  by 
remaining  in  the  home  department.  When  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  that  situation, 
I  again  made  it  my  request  that  I  might  confine 
myself  to  the  affairs  of  India,  and  I  again  only 
desisted  fix>m  being  specially  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  do  so.  The  result  of  my  statement  is, 
that  I  never  had  any  predilection  for  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was  the 
situation  at  that  time  appropriated  to  the  person 
St  the  head  of  the  administration  of  India."  But 
besides,  while  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  India,  he 
had  been  at  the  same  time  the  confidential  adviser 
of  government  in  everything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  "  In  this  last  capacity,"  said  he, 
"every  person  must  feel  the  impossibility  of  my 
not  tiaving  recourse  to  the  expenditure  of  oeca- 
tknuU  sums  for  the  purposes  of  government ;  and, 
however  satisfied  my  own  conscience  may  have 
been,  and  however  clear  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  instances  in  which  it 
occurred,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  diiould  be  detailed  without  great 
public  and  pergonal  inconvenience."  [This  is 
ahnost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  from  Mel- 
ville's own  lips,  that  he  had  taken  money  from 
the  navy  pay-office  with  one  hand,  and  given  it 
with  the  other  hand  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  for 
secret  services.]  A  reference  to  the  trial  at  Edin- 
bttj^h  of  Robert  Watt,  the  informer  and  spy,  who 
had  corresponded  with  secretary  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville),  and  had  had  still  closer  communications 
with  his  relative  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  had 
given  him  money,  may  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  dark  subject,  and  enable  us  to  conceive  that 
what  had  been  done  in  one  case  might  have  been 
done  in  many  cases.*  It  has  been  stated  and 
re-stated  in  common  accounts  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  even  in  popular  histories,  that  there 
were  some  20,000/.  which  Melville  never  would 
and  never  did  account  for ;  and  the  fact  is  so  put 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  sum  he  had 
appropriated.  But  Melville  said,  in  this  speech 
to  the  Commons,  that  it  was  only  on  account  of 
the  public  and  personal  inconvenience,  and  of  the 
breach  of  pubUc  duty,  and  most  unwarrantable 
breach  of  private  honour  which  his  entering  into 
particulars  would  involve,  that  he  abstained  from 
giving  more  minute  explanations  (than  that  the 
money  was  neither  used  nor  meant  to  be  used 
for  sny  object  of  personal  profit  or  emolument) 
'"•Jching  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  which  had  been  used 
Ml  his  first  coming  into  the  treasurership  of  the 
navy,  when  the  restrictive  act  had  not  yet  been 

•  Sra  Robart  Walft  tiU,  Vol.  iU.  pp.  4$S-». 
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passed;  and  about  a  similar  amount  which  had' 
been  taken  and  employed  at  a  later  period  ;  and 
the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  words, 
and  from  evidence  on  his  trial,  seems  to  be  that 
both  these  sums  had  been  spent  in  secret  ser- 
vices. There  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  40,000/.  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  navy  money  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
purposes  which  had  been  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself.  "And  yet,"  said  Melville,  "if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  divulge  the 
transaction,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty 
never  to  have  made  such  a  discovery  from  any 
personal  consideration  either  of  fame  or  safety; 
although  it  is  obvious  to  what  an  extent  of  addi- 
tional suspicion  and  obloquy  I  should  have  been 
exposed  by  the  concealment."  Except  a  very  few 
most  determined  and  implacable  enemies,  no  man 
knowing  anjrthing  of  the  business  and  of  Pitt's 
character,  attempted  to  insinuate  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  taken  out  the  40,000/. 
to  accommodate  himself;  and,  when  so  large 
an  amount  was  temporarily  extracted  from  the 
treasury  of  the  navy  to  be  employed  on  separate 
and  altogether  different  government  service,  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  that  smaller  amounts  were 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  direct 
order  or  with  the  connivance  of  Pitt.  Melville 
declared  that  he  was  himself  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  confidential  purposes  to  which  this  sum  of 
40,000/.  and  the  two  sums  of  10,000'.  .each  were 
to  be  applied ;  but  that  Mr.  Trotter  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  those  appropriations,  and  that,  if  Mr. 
"Trotter  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  conjecture  con- 
cerning them,  it  would  have  only  served  to  mislead 
and  confuse  him.  Hence,  in  Trotter's  complicated 
running  account  with  him,  and  in  the  checks  on 
Coutts's  house,  many  sums  might  be  set  down  in 
Melville's  name,  and  look  as  though  they  had  gone 
directly  into  his  pocket.  Trotter,  who  figured  in 
the  double  capacity  of  paymaster  to  the  navy  and 
private  banker  (for  it  is  evident  that,  during  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  he  had  had  an  interest  and  an 
authority  in  Coutts's  house,  if  he  had  not  been  an 
actual  partner),  had,  on  several  occasions,  made 
advances  of  money  to  his  superior  on  his  private 
account ;  and  had,  as  Melville  now  declared,  re- 
ceived regular  interest  for  such  advances.  But  on 
the  sums  advanced  by  Trotter  as  paymaster  to  the 
government  for  services  not  connected  with  the 
navy  no  interest  had  ever  been  paid  ;  nor  would 
the  same  sums  have  yielded  any  interest  had  they 
remained  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  nor,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  Melville  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  pubUc  would  look  for  interest.  The 
2000/.  increase  of  salary  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  was,  as  the  act  of  1783  specified,  to  be  paid 
out  of  "  the  sale  of  old  naval  stores,"  which  was 
certainly  not  the  best  or  readiest  method  of  paying 
a  public  servant  of  government,  or  any  one  else, 
but  one  of  the  worst  methods  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  At  times  Melville  had  considerable 
arrears  due  to  him,  and  at  times  he  left  sums  in 
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he  hands  of  the  paymaster,  upon  which  no  interest 
was  ever  paid  by  the  one  party  or  expected  by  the 
other.* 

There  were  other  passages  in  this  long  and  able, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  frank-looldng  defence  into 
which  we  cannot  enter;  but  there  remains  one, 
relating  to  a  circumstance  deemed  very  suspicious, 
which  seems  to  demand  particular  notice.  Whit- 
bread,  or  some  friend  or  friends  of  that  manager, 
had  obtained  information  of  a  written  release  passed 
reciprocally  between  Melville  and  Trotter  after 
the  winding  up  of  their  afiairs,  in  which  there  was 
a  clause  binding  each  of  the  parties  to  cancel  or 
destroy  the  vouchers  of  all  pecuniary  transactions 
between  them;  and  Trotter  upon  being  called 
upon  had  produced  this  release,  which,  after  all, 
was  nothing  but  such  a  precautionary  docnment  as 
commonly  attends  the  closing  of  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts,  and  which  seemed  more  particu- 
larly called  for  when  a  man  was  concerned  so  very 
careless  in  his  money-accounts  as  Melville  had 
proved  himself  to  be.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it 
was  Trotter  who  proposed  the  said  release  and  who 
got  it  drawn  up  in  London  while  Melville  was  at 
Edinburgh.  "  I  was  at  the  distance  of  400  miles," 
said  his  lordship,  "  when  this  release  was  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  me  for  signature;  there  was 
nothing  particularly  to  call  my  attention  to  this 
destroying  clause,  nor  did  I  think  there  was  any- 
thing more  in  it  than  a  common  form,  expressive 
of  an  obligation  on  the  parties  not  to  keep  in  their 
possession  any  receipts  or  other  vouchers  which 
could  be  made  the  ground  of  a  claim  by  the  heira 
of  either  party  against  the  other.  I  was  never 
consulted  about  this  clause,  as  indeed  my  distance 
from  the  place  where  it  was  prepared  has  a  ten- 
dency to  show.  Mr.  Trotter  himself  has  been 
asked,  '  Did  Lord  Melville  give  any  instructions 
for  inserting  the  clause  to  destroy  the  vouchers?' 
and  he  has  answered, '  No.' — *  Did  you  know  of 
his  having  given  such  instructions  to  any  one  else  ?* 
and  he  has  answered  that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  who  drew  the  release,  having  died  within 
these  few  months,  I  am  deprived  of  his  evidence ; 
but  his  partner  and  his  son  would  probably  have 
heard  that  particular  instructions  had  been  given, 
were  the  case  so ;  and  they  declared  they  know 
nothing  of  it  But,  indeed,  a  charge  grounded 
upon  this  clause  is  in  itself  absurd : — if  it  means 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  Mr.  Trotter  and  I, 
being  conscious  of  some  foul  transactions,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  evidence  of  them ;  yet,  instead 
of  destroying  such  evidence  silently,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  willing  to  record  our  intention  in  a 
formal  deed,  and  to  publish  to  every  person  who 
saw  the  deed  the  means  we  had  taken  to  cover  it. 
The  House  has  been  desired  (by  Whitbread)  to 
attend  to  the  circumstance  of  the  deed  being  dated 
soon   after  the  commission  of  naval  inquiry  was 

*  "Mr.  Trotter,"  taid  hia  lordabip. ''  received  of  my  private  (Unda 
iui  from  my  aalary  not  leM,  and  probably  much  mora,  than  tO.MOf. 
during^  the  14  yean  be  wai  is  tlie  nnvy.caee :  tlw  gemn)  lri||ii»»iliiii 
I  had  of  the  atate  of  our  aecounta  was  auch  aa  to  yake  interest  upon 
any  balance  appeat  to  meoflitlle  olodietti.*'  ' '  "      ' 


appointed;  but,  if  the  parUes  concerned  were 
panic-struck  by  a  dread  of  those  commissioners, 
would  they  not  have  immediately  destroyed  their 
dangerous  documents  of  guilt,  instead  of  entering 
into  an  obligation  liable  to  all  the  objections  and 
diflScultiea  which  have  been  pointed  out  ?  Surely 
the  parties  had  no  ground  to  imagine  that  this  re- 
lease would  not  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  docu- 
ments meant  to  be  destroyed ;  and  certainly  not 
one  of  the  vouchers  could  bare  been  dwelt  upon 
with  more  ingenuity  and  asperity  than  this  release 
has  been.  If  indeed  it  was  meant  to  impose  any 
active  obligation  upon  me,  I  have  certainly  been 
very  remiss  in  the  performance  of  it,  since  I  s^ver 
have  destroyed  a  single  paper  from  a  feeling  that 
I  was  bound  by  this  de«d  to  do  so."  In  similar 
releases  such  a  destroying  clause  was  commonly 
introduced;  and,  though  the  respective  parties 
might  not  bum  their  complicated  accounts,  receipts, 
vouchers,  &c.,  it  was  held  that  they  were  virtually 
destroyed  by  this  clause,  that  they  no  longer  ex- 
isted de  jure,  though  they  might  survive  de  facto, 
and  they  could  not  after  this  engagement  be  nutde 
the  ground  of  any  future  litigation.  If  there  were 
men  of  business  in  the  House,  they  ought  to  have 
known  this,  and  to  have  treated  with  contempt  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  existence  of  this  com- 
mon clause  in  the  release.  In  concluding  his 
speech,  Melville  said,  '^  As  to  the  act  of  parliament 
appointing  the  comndsaoner*  of  navajL  tnqxar}^,  no 
one,  I  believe,  imagined  that  a'viything  but  the 
abuses  in  the  dock-yards  was  the  object  of  the  ap- 
poin<fne»l.  No  one  thought  it  was  to  go  far  back 
mto  past  times,  and  confine  itself  to  the  production 
of  charges  against  me.  At  the  time  I  was  applied 
to  for  the  releaw,  I  was  living  with  my  family,  and 
amongst  my  friends  in  Scotland ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
I  had  continued  in  that  secession  from  public  busi- 
ness, no  attack  would  aver  have  been  directed 
against  me."  He  hoped  he  bad  refrained  from  any 
asperity  of  language.  Hia  enemies,  however,  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  aupposed  that  his  spirits 
were  easily  to  be  brokoi  down  by  any  ezeitiou  of 
theirs.  But  the  lashes  intended  ^r  him  had 
cruelly  lacerated  the  feelings  of  many  valuable 
friends,  and  of  others  more  uearly  and  dearly  con- 
nected with  )um.  Yet  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
either  impeachment  or  indictment  was  seriouily  in- 
tended. The  canvaaiings  which  had  been  made, 
the  public  meetings  which  had  been  held,  and  all 
the  other  active  steps  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
doors  could  never  have  been  resorted  to,  had  any 
1^  proceedings  been  intended  against  him.  Cir- 
cumstances, not  in  his  power  to  control,  debarred 
him  from  the  possibility  of  disclosing  what  would  be 
most  to  his  personal  interest  to  dikclose.  But  he 
would  not  despair  of  receiving  even  in  hi;  own 
time  ample  justice  from  his  deluded  country ;  he 
yet  expected  to  be  considered  hereafter  as  a  man 
who  had,  during  a  long  life  of  public  service,  ex- 
erted his  unremitting  endeavours  to  promote  tbe 
welfare  and  the  essential  interest  of  his  country. 
His  lord^p  k»¥Uig  b»w«d  aad  rttirtd,  Whit- 
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brnd  toste ;  atid,  after  a  long  speech,  moved  that 
Henry  Lord  Viscount  Meltille  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bond,  a  member  of  the  privy  eonncil,  and  president 
of  the  Boahl  of  Trade,  suggested  that  impeach- 
ment, though  the  most  dignified,  was  also  the  most 
expensive,  tedious,  and  cumbrous  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  a  criminal  prosecution  would  answer 
all  the  purpose*  much  better ;  and  he  therefore 
moved  diat  the  attorney-general  should  be  directed 
to  prosecute  his  lordship,  ftc.  The  master  of  Ae 
rolls  pleaded  warmly  for  the  party  accused  s  he 
thought  that  Lord  Melville  had  alreadr  been 
treated  with  too  mueh  severity ;  that  neither  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  nor  the  committee  of  the 
House, had  broughtforwardfactsor  proofs  sufficient 
to  justify  either  impeachment  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  the  ordinary  court ;  that  the  release  about 
which  so  much  had  been  said  signified  little  or 
nothing  ;  afld,  finally,  that  enough  had  been  done, 
Bhd  that  all  further  ptosecution  would  partake  of 
injustice.  Lord  Temple  said  he  would  vote  fbr  an 
impeachment.  Mr.  Hawlcins  Browne  thought  that 
Lord  Melville  had  suffered  too  much  already.  Mr. 
Hiley  Addington,  the  relative  of  the  late  premier, 
who  had  raised  Dundas  to  the  peerage,  said  he  had 
a  moflt  painful  doty  to  perform,  because  he  could 
not  divest  his  mind  of  a  just  consideration  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  Lord 
Melville,  and  because  he  could  never  cease  to  re- 
member the  many  marks  of  private  friendship  and 
kindness  which  he  had  personally  experienced 
from  his  lordship ;  but  he  was  bound  to  sacrifice 
private  feelings  to  public  duty,  and  would  vote  for 
the  amendment  as  being  the  more  lenient  method  ; 
adding,  however,  that,  if  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  attoiney-general  should  not  be  acceded  to,  he 
saw  no  alternative  left  but  to  vote  for  the  impeach- 
ment. Mr.  Alexander  considered  the  offence  of 
Lord  Melville  to  partake  much  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  malum  prohibitum  than  the  malum 
in  te.  Previous  to  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.,  the  prac- 
tice with  which  Lord  Melville  was  charged  was 
not,  either  by  common  or  statute  law,  a  crime:  even 
by  that  statute,  the  practice  was  merely  prohibited, 
and  no  penalty  annexed  to  the  commission  of  it : 
it  lay  therefore  with  the  House  to  determine  the 
pendty  ;  and  under  all  the  circumstances  he 
thought  that  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  had  been 
already  inflicted,  in  the  deprivation  of  office,  and 
the  expulsion  from  the  privy-council.  Mr.  Pytches 
thought  that  Lord  Melville  would  have  done  mueh 
better,  had  he  requested  some  friend  to  tell  the 
House,  that  he  had  done  wrong  and  was  sorry  for 
it,  instead  of  coming  forward  himself  to  make  a 
speech,  in  which  he  most  pertinaciously  asserted 
his  innocence.  Had  he  manifested  anything  like 
repentaqce,  had  he  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Honsv,  he  might  have  met  compassion ;  but  from 
the  whole  of  his  demeanor,  combined  with  all  the 
other  circumstances,  he  really  thought  him  entirely 
undeserving  of  lenity.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  who  had  pre- 


viously delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject,  which 
Fox  had  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  speeches  he 
had  ever  heard,  spoke  again  at  some  length,  and 
was  heard  with  much  attention.  And  then,  the 
hour  being  very  late,  Wilberforce  moved  and 
carried  an  adjournment  till  the  morrow. 

When  the  debate  was  renewed  on  Wednesday, 
the  12th,  Mr.  Leycester,  a  friend  and  adviser  of 
Lord  Melville,  explained  most  of  the  money-trans- 
actions which  had  passed  between  his  lordship 
and  Mr.  Trotter ;  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
bond  of  release,  that  covenants  to  give  up  vouchers 
were  frequent ;  and  called  upon  uie  House  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings.  Then  Wilberforce  rose 
and  declared  that  Lord  Melville's  own  speech  had 
convinced  him  that  some  farther  criminal  prose- 
cution was  necessary  before  justice  could  be  sa- 
tisfied. He  complained  of  that  silence  on  sundry 
points  to  which  his  lordship  had  restricted  him- 
self, and  declared  that  all  his  lordship's  arguments 
had  been  refuted  by  Whitbreed.  He  called  one  of 
Melville's  explanations  "  a  miserable  quibble." 
He  would  not  deny  that  Lord  Melville's  conduct, 
in  connexion  with  India,  had  been  very  admirable : 
but  this  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  set-off  for  de- 
linquencies in  another  deportment.  He  returned 
to  Melville's  reservation  and  secrecy  upon  matters 
which  he  declared  he  could  not  reveal  without  a 
flagrant  breach  of  public  and  private  honour  (and 
with  some  of  these  matters  Wilberforce  must  have 
known  that  his  friend  Pitt  was  closely  connected), 
And  he  dwelt  upon  the  silence  in  a  way  the  best 
calculated  to  aggravate  dark  suspicions.  Melville's 
misconduct,  he  said,  had  been  characterised  by  its 
intensity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  continuity  on 
the  other.  The  only  punishment  inflicted  had  been 
the  striking  him  out  of  the  list  of  privy  council- 
lors. The  resolutions  of  the  House  might  very 
properly  precede  a  motion  for  impeachment;  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  pu- 
nishment He  thought  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  adopting  a  criminal  proceeding.  He 
was  inclined  himself  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
his  learned  friend  (Bond),  but  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  the  substance  ought  not  to  differ 
about  the  manner  of  obtaining  it ;  and  he  there- 
fore wished  the  amendment  not  to  be  pressed. 
Wilberforce  was  followed  by  Lord  Castlereagb, 
who  gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  original  mo- 
tion, and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Uie  course 
now  pursued.  He  said  that  up  to  the  present 
motion  every  step  taken  indicated  that  no  criminal 
proceeding  was  to  be  resorted  to ;  that  Fox  had 
distinctly  declared  that,  if  Lord  Melville  were  re- 
moved from  his  majesty's  councils  and  presence 
for  ever,  he  should  consider  all  personal  proceed- 
ings asainst  him  as  concluded ;  and  that  Whit- 
bread  himself  had  never  intimated  that  he  would 
do  more  than  bring  forward  a  motion  for  insti- 
tuting a  civil  suit.  With  respect  to  the  secret 
service  money  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
moneys  of  the  navy,  he  more  than  intimated  that 
it  had  been  sent  into  Scotland ;  and  with  regard  to 
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Melville's  sileuce,  he  urged  that,  in  times  like  those 
through  which  the  country  had  lately  passed,  mo- 
ney might  be  applied  iu  secret  services,  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  might  endanger  the  life  and  honour 
of  those  who  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  a  minister.  He  showed,  too,  that  not 
only  this  sum,  but  every  other  sum,  had  been  re- 
paid down  to  the  last  farthing.  He  concluded  by 
reminding  the  House  of  the  merits  and  long  and 
active  services  of  Lord  Melville,  who  was  not  the 
man  to  commit,  nay  shipwreck,  his  reputation  for 
paltry  pecuniary  advantages.  Mr.  Grey  insisted 
that  Lord  Melville's  delinquencies  were  notorious ; 
that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  and 
declared  that  he  would  vote  for  an  impeachment, 
and,  if  that  should  not  be  carried,  for  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  Melville's 
son,  complained  of  the  public  meetings  which  had 
taken  place  out  of  doors,  and  which  had  been  called 
together  by  the  friends  of  those  who  were  pursuing 
his  father.  These  meetings  must  prejudice  the 
minds  of  those  who  might  afterwards  have  to 
try  the  cause,  and,  as  jurymen,  to  decide  upon  it. 
After  offering  various  financial  explanations,  and 
denying  that  his  father  had  ever  had  large  sums 
standing  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Dundas  asserted  that  the 
registry  of  the  release  had  been  made  in  the  court 
of  session,  and  was  therefore  of  necessity  a  very 
public  transaction,  and  one  which  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  his  father  had  been  seeking  that 
mystery  or  concealment  which  was  imputed  to  him. 
Mr.  Bankes  and  several  others  recommended  the 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  attorney  -  general. 
Canning  thought  that,  if  his  lordship  was  to  be 
tried  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  by  his  peers ;  but  that 
a  civil  action  would  be  enough,  or  more  tlian 
enough:  and  he  expressed  his  perfect  agreement 
with  the  observation  made  by  Lord  Melville,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  unnatural 
magnitude  to  which  the  offence,  if  such  it  was, 
had  been  swelled  would  subside,  and  his  lordship's 
character  be  rescued  from  the  obloquy  now  cast 
upon  it.  After  a  long  debate  the  House  divided 
on  Whitbread's  original  motion,  when  there  ap- 
peared 272  against  the  impeachment,  and  1 95  for 
it.  They  next  divided  upon  Bond's  amendment, 
tmd  the  criminal  prosecution  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral was  carried  by  the  thin  majority  of  nine,  the 
numbers  being  238  against  229. 

Lord  Melville  or  his  friends,  however,  thought 
there  were  important  reasons  for  preferring  im- 
peachment to  a  criminal  prosecution ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  June,  Bond,  who  was  to  have  moved  on 
that  day  for  an  instruction  to  the  attorney-general 
to  commence,  withheld  his  motion;  and  his  learned 
friend  Leycester,  deploring  that  the  House  should 
consider  any  further  proceedings  necessary,  moved 
that  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  impeached, 
and  that  all  other  proceedings  by  the  House  be 
stayed.  He  grounded  this  motion  principally  on 
the  almost  universal  and  inveterate  prejudice 
against  the  noble  lord  existing  in  the  public 
mind,  and  assiduously  cultivated  there.     He  asked 


whether,  with  such  a  weight  of  prejudice  against 
him,  Lord  Melville  could  be  fairly  tried  by  a  jury  ? 
The  jurors  in  Westminster  Hall  were  generally 
composed  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers — ^respect- 
able and  upright  men,  no  doubt — but  most  pro- 
bably in  this  instance  impressed  with  a  prejudice 
of  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  nd  on  the 
trial.      Pitt  warmly   supported   Leycester.      Fox 
called  for  the  previous  question,  but  was  out-voted 
by  166  against  143 ;  and  then  the  trial  by  impeach- 
ment, against  which  272  had  voted  on  the  12th, 
was  carried  without  a  division.     A  bill  was  then 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  House,  to  in- 
demnify Mr.  Trotter  and  all  others  who  might 
give  evidence  on  the  trial  against  any  consequences 
personal  to  themselves.     Aud  on  the  26th  of  June, 
Whitbread,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
members,  impeached  Lord  Melville,  in  the  luune 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  at  the  bar  of  the   House  of 
Lords.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  by 
Whitbread  to  avoid  those  differences  of  opinion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings, 
or  to  prevent  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Melville  from  being  affected  by  any  proro- 
gation or  dissolution  of  parliament ;  and  after  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording  it  was  carried 
through  all  its  stages  without  a  division.     Here 
the  proceedings  rested  for  the  present,  and  before 
any  further  progress  could  be  made,  Pitt,  whose 
health  and  spirits  were  evidently  affected  by  them, 
was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

On  the  12th  of  May  motions  founded  on  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  remaining  civil  disabilities  were 
made,  iu  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grenville, 
and  in  the  Commons  by  Fox.  The  proposition 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  178  against  49,  in 
the  Commons  by  336  against  124.  Many  mem- 
bers, not  opposed  to  the  granting  of  iurther  indul- 
gence, professed  to  think  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  pressing  the  claims.  Out  of  doors, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  as  Pitt  said,  was  totally 
against  them. 

On  the  12th  of  July  a  message  from  the  king 
was  delivered  to  parliament,  stating  that  (he  com- 
munications which  had  taken  place,  and  were  still  de- 
pending, between  his  majesty  and  some  of  the  powers 
on  the  Continent  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  such 

*  Od  the  lltb  "f  JdIv  Windliam  moved, "  Tbat  u  hiunbla  addtew 
be  prrwnied  to  hU  majeity,  that  he  will  be  gndondy  pleued  to  gira 
directloafl  Uiat  there  be  laid  before  thif  Hoaee  oopiei  of  such  coira. 
•pnudonce  as  ma;  have  taken  place  between  \\U  majeet/a  goTerament 
and  the  government  of  Prance,  or  with  Uiat  of  any  other  eouDtty,  re- 
Utive  to  the  treatment  or  exchange  of  Captain  Wri^t.  lata  of  bis 
majesty's  iloop  '  Vincego,*  and  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  close  confloe- 
ment  in  France."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  knew  by  pcrwnal  experience  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Teinple, 
and  who  spoke  as  if  he  sttspected  the  foulest  play  towards  his  old  officer 
and  comrade,  who  probably  was  by  this  time  dead.  Sir  Sidney  p«id 
a  warm  tribute  to  his  gallant  flriend  ;  and  read  a  letter  describing  tlia 
remarkable  engagement  in  which  Wright  was  captured,  and  the  aub- 
seqneut  hardsliips  to  which  he  aud  his  bmve  oniceis  and  crew  had 
been  subjected.  He  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  that  his  vofcoa 
failed  him  several  times,  and  at  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  break  off 
abruptly.  Some  correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
F^nch  minister  of  marine  was  laid  before  the  House,  but  it  contained 
no  fbrther  information  tlian  that  the  French  government  wcfc  delar 
mined  to  keep  Wright  a  doee  prisoner. 
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a  point  as  to  eoable  his  majesty  to  lay  the  result  of 
them  before  the  House,  or  to  enter  into  any  further 
explanation  with  the  French  government,  cunais- 
tently  with  the  geutiments  expressed  by  his  majesty 
It  the  opening  of  the  session ;  but  that,  conceiving 
it  might  be  of  essential  importance  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  conjunc- 
ture for  giving  effect  to  such  a  concert  with  other 
powers  as  might  afford  the  best  means  of  resisting 
tiie  inordinate  ambition  of  France,  or  might  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  present 
contest,  on  grounds  consistent  with  the  permanent 
lafety  and  interests  of  his  dominions,  and  the  se- 
carity  and  independence  of  Europe,  his  majesty 
recommended  parliament  to  consider  of  making 
provision  for  enabling  him  to  take  such  measures, 
and  enter  into  such  engagements  as  the  exigencies  of 
affairs  might  require.  A  sum,  not  to  exceed  three 
millions  and  a  half,  was  instantly  voted  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  message ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

Two  days  before  the  prorogation,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington)  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
resigned.  The  cause  generally  assigned  at  the 
time  for  these  resignations  was  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion about  Lord  Melville;  but  there  were  certainly 
many  other  differences  and  other  causes  which 
made  Sidmouth  averse  to  continuing  in  office  under 
Pitt  Sidmouth  too  may  have  calculated  that  the 
impeachment  of  Melville  might  entirely  break  up 
the  cabinet,  and  realize  the  ardent  hope  of  Fox 
and  his  friends.  Sidmouth  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire  by  Lord 
Harrowby.  Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  Earl 
Camden's  place  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  adherents  of  Sidmouth  were  distinguished 
neither  by  their  number  nor  by  their  ability,  but 
to  the  mixed  opposition,  already  so  numerous,  a 
•light  addition  of  weight  might  turn  the  balance 
<^inst  Pitt,  whose  personal  energy  moreover  was 
evidently  on  the  decline. 

Although  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  parliament,  a  treaty  had 
been  signed  as  early  as  the  11th  of  April,  by  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  England 
reciprocally  bound  themselves  to  use  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  forming  a  general  league  of  the 
•tales  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  government, 
and  securing  the  independence  of  Europe.  Sweden 
and  Austria  had  both  entered  into  the  same  views. 
The  King  of  Sweden  had  signed  a  separate  treaty 

I  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  Austria  hung  back,  and  recommended 
that  negociations  should  be  attempted  with  Bona- 
parte before  proceeding  to  hostilities.     A  Russian 

'  CDvoy  was  dispatched  for  France ;  but  he  stopped 
for  a  time  at  Berlin  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 

'  prevaricating  cabinet  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
while  he  was  there  intelligence  received  at  Vienna 
and  Petersburgh  of  Bonaparte's  having  annexed 
Genoa  to  France,  and  of  his  having  intimated  by 
other  proceedings  that  a  state  of  peace  on  the  Con- 


tinent was  not  to  prevent  his  a^randizing  himself 
still  further  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  led 
to  the  envoy's  immediate  recal,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Austria  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war. 
By  a  treaty  siped  at  Petersburgh,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  Austria  became  a  member  of  the  league 
with  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  But  Prussia 
continued  in  the  same  dubious  state;  increasing 
her  armies,  avoiding  any  direct  engagement,  or 
even  explanation,  and,  evidently,  waiting  events, 
in  order  to  determine  which  side  to  tt^e  as  the 
most  advantageous  to  herself  Bonaparte  had  long 
been  holding  out  the  lure  of  Hanover,  and  for  the 
possession  of  those  dominions  of  their  old  ally  and 
near  relative,  the  King  of  England,  coupled  with 
certain  other  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  court  of  Berlin, 
or  those  who  directed  its  affairs,  would  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  relation  to  Austria  the 
incidents  of  a  series  of  years,  or  nearly  all  that  had 
happened  since  the  peaice  of  LuniSville,  the  provo- 
cations given  by  Bonaparte  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  year  were  by  themselves  of  a  nature 
and  of  an  extent  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  or  write  about  treaties  and  particular  clauses, 
or  about  the  possibili^  of  remaining  at  peace  with 
France :  there  could  be  no  peace  with  her  unless 
she  was  allowed  her  way  ia  all  things : — it  had 
come  to  this,  that  Europe  must  fight  or  submit ; 
and  the  abundant  experience  of  some  years  had 
demonstrated  what  were  the  effects  of  submission 
to  a  rapacious,  remorseless,  insatiable  power.  "  The 
nature  of  Napoleon,"  says  the  Italian  historian, 
"  was  restless,  disordered,  constant  only  in  ambi- 
tion. Therefore  he  never  remained  long  at  the 
same  point,  changing  continually  to  risethehigber. 
It  appeared,  and  it  was  even  solemnly  nnd  with 
magnificent  words  said  by  him  and  by  Melzi,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  that  the 
regulations  made  at  Lyons  with  tbe  Italian  Con- 
sulta  were  to  be  unchangeable  and  eternal ;  but 
before  two  years  had  elapsed  those  regulations 
were  described  as  defective,  insufficient,  and  not 
conducive  to  anything  good  or  lasting.  All  this 
signified  that  he  who  had  made  himself  an  emperor 
in  France  must  be  made  a  king  in  Italy.  It  was 
not  without  a  design  that  so  many  Italians  of  note 
had  been  invited  to  Paris  to  attend,  in  the  name  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  Imperial  coronation 
and  ceremonies.  Melzi,  the  vice-president;  tbe 
councillors  of  state,  Marescalchi,  Caprara,  Paradisi, 
Fenaroli,  Costabili,  Luosi,  Guicciardi,  together 
with  deputies  from  the  colleges,  &c.,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  remained  some  considerable  time 
in  France.  They  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  emperor  must  be  king  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps ;  that  the  Italian  republic  was  an  anomaly, 
and  that  the  proceedings  at  Lyons  must  be  con- 
demned and  reversed ;  and  at  the  sign  given  by 
Napoleon    these    Italians    promptly    obeyed."  * 
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Among  the  deputim  were  Kveral  men  illustrious 
by  name,  and  not  obscure  in  individual  character 
or  in  talent ;  but  implicit  obedience  was  imposed 
by  the  sense  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  and  it 
might  honestly  be  confessed  that  the  republican 
system  had  not  worked  very  well  in  Italy — and  if 
they  did  not  submit  to  Bonaparte,  they  must  sub- 
mit again  to  the  Austriana. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  Corsican  being  on 
his  throne  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Italian  deputies 
bent   the  knee  before  him,   and   vice-president 
Melzi  delivered  a  studied  and  most  servile  address. 
The  Italian  said  that,  taking  nil  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  clearly  impossible  that  his  coun- 
try should  preserve  her  present  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  republican  constitution  settled  at 
Lyons  was  but  an  accidental  circumstance  corre- 
sponding with  other  acddents  of  that  time ;  that 
common  sense  and  experience  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  instantly  changing  that  constitution^  and 
erecting  a  monarchy  in  Italv ;  and  that  it  followed 
as  a  natural  cousequence  that  the  Italian  throne 
could  be  occupied  only  by  the  great  Napoleon. 
"  Thus  is  it,  O  Sire,"  added  Melzi,  "  you  willed 
the  Italian  republic  to  be,  and  it  was  :  now  will 
that  the  Italian  monarchy  be  happy — it  will  be!  " 
We  may  spare  the  adulation,  and,  with  still  better 
reason,  some  idle  phraseology  about  a  monarchic 
constitution  which  Melzi  introduced   parentheti- 
cally into  his  discourse.  When  he  had  dune  speak- 
ing, he  presented  to  the  emperor  the  public  act  of 
the  Consulta,  which  prayed  the  emperor  to  accept 
the  crown.    This  act  further  expressed  that  the 
monarchy  should   be  hereditary;  that  the  style 
should  be  Napoleon  I.  King  of  Italy ;  that  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  remain  united 
only  on  the  head  of  Napoleon,   and  not  on  the 
heads  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  France ; 
that  he  might,  however,  appoint  his  own  succesMq- 
in  Italy,  provided  it  were  not  the  same  prince  that 
was  to  fill  the  imperial  throne;  and  that  it  was 
hoped  that  Napoleon  would  cross  the  Alps  as  soon 
as  he  conveniently  could  to  receive  the  crown,  and 
settle  definitive  laws  for  the  kingdom.     The  old 
uud  brilliant  idea  of  uniting   the  whole  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula  under  one  government,  separate  and 
independent,  may  have  dazzled  the  minds  of  some 
of  these  poor  statesmen,  and  have  blinded  them  to 
the  indications  and  proofs  which  surrounded  them 
of  the  improbability  of  Bonaparte  ever  aiding  to 
work  out  this  day-dream,  or  ever  treating  Italy 
otherwise  than  as  a  dependency  and  adjunct  to 
France.     But  he  knew  the  note  which  would  flatter 
and  cajole  them  most ;  and,  therefore,  in  reply  to 
their  act  and  to  Melzi's  harangue,  Bonaparte  de- 
clared from  the  imperial  throne  that  it  had  ever 
been  his  cherished  idea  to  raise  the  Italian  nation 
to  unity,  liberty,  and  independence;    that,  even 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  far-off  Nile,  he  had  felt 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italians;  that,  thanks 
to  the  invincible  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  re- 
appeared at  Milan  when  his   Italian  people  be- 
lieved him  to  be  still  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea; 


that,  while  still  covered  with  the  Uood  and  dnat  of 
the  field  of  Marengo,  he  had  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  best  means  of  re-organising  their  beautiful 
country,  and  making  it  happy.     He  added  that  he 
accepted  the  crown  which  they  offered^  but  which 
he  would  only  keep  so  long  as  the  interests  of 
Italy  required  it.     After  this  acceptance  Bona- 
parte sent  Talleyrand  over  to  the  senate  to  deoUie 
that  the  present  union  of  the  crown  of  Italy  to  that 
of  France  was   very  necessary.     And,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  minister  for  foreign  afifaira, 
he  appeared  in  that  august  assembly  himself*  and 
told  the  senators  that  his  power,  or  the  power  of 
France,  was  exceeded  only  by  his  or  its  modera- 
tion;  that   Holland,   Switzerland,  all  Italy,  and 
nearly  all  Germany,  had  been  conquered ;  but  that 
in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  the  greatest  mildness 
and  moderation  had  been  observed :  and  then  he 
bade  them  look  at  the  monstrous  usurpations  and 
encroachments  of  other  powers — at  the  iniquitous 
partition  of  Poland,  at  the  provinces  torn  firun 
Turkey  by  Russia,  at  the  conquests  made  by  the 
EngUsh  in  India — and  judge  whether  it  were  not 
necessary  to  throw  weight  into  the  French  scale. 
They  knew,  he  said,  that  France  had  never  takea 
up  arms  out  of  a  love  of  conquest  or  aggrandize- 
ment !     The  senators  did  what  senators  were  made 
to  do :  they  echoed,  they  applauded ;  they  abused 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  gave  din- 
ners and  balls  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Italian 
monarchy.     Bonaparte  then  appointed  his  step-soD 
and  adopted  son.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  to  be 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  creat^  vice-president  Melzi 
keeper  of  the  seals  for  that  kingdom  with  an  enor- 
mous salary.     The  other  Italian  deputies  were  not 
forgotten ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
places  some  few  of  them  fared  but  indifferently,  be- 
cause they  were  reported  to  have  expressed  a  high 
regard  for  constitutional  securities.     No  time  waa 
lost  in  completing  this  easy  work.    With  a  retinue 
more  numerous  and  more  gorgeous  than  ever  had 
been  witnessed  under  the  old  Icings  or  emperors, 
Bonaparte  traversed  France  and  crossed  the  Alps ; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  May,  he  was  crowned  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Milan.   The  ceretnony 
was  not  performed  by  the  pope,  although  Pius  Vll. 
was  at  Turin  at  the  time,  but  by  the  arphbishop  of 
Milan.  The  iron  crown  of  the  old  Longobard  kings, 
whose  dynasty  had  been  overthrown  by  Charle- 
magne, had  been  brought  with  solemn  pomp  front 
its  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Monza,  to  serve  for 
the  occasion.    But  at  Milan,  as  at  Pans,  Bonaparte 
would  let  no  hand  but  his  own  place  a  crown  on 
his  head ;  and  seizing  the  iron  emblem  witli  both 
his  hands  (for  it  was  heavy),  he  put  it  on  hi* 
brow,  saying  in   his  loudest  voice,  Dieu  me  I'a 
donne;  Oare  qui  la  louche — (God  has  given  it 
me ;  Woe  to  him  that  touches  it). 

Being  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  I^on- 
gobards,  Bonaparte  instituted  an  Italian  Order 
of  the  "  Iron  Crown ;"  and  modelled  the  new 
kingdom  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  French 
empire.    On  the  7th  of  June  be  opened  in  person 
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(he  session  of  the  Italian  legislative  body,  telling 
the  applauding  listeners  that  now  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  changes  and  innovations,  and  to  all  the 
miseries  and  wrongs  of  Italy.  He  established  his 
military  conscription,  and  raised  the  army  of  Italy 
to  40,000  or  50,000  men.  These  Italian  troops 
irere  of  immense  service  to  him  in  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  and  without  them  Massena  musi  have 
beea  chished  on  the  Adige  by  the  Archduke 
Charles.  The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  furnished 
hardy  and  well-framed  men,  who,  under  proper 
officers,  soon  became  as  good  soldiers  as  any  that 
followwl  Bonaparte's  eagles.  At  an  opportune 
moment,  the  Doge  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  the 
shrank  and  shrivelled  descendant  of  the  noble 
Dorazzi,  who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of 
their  country  against  kings  and  kaisers,  presented 
himself  to  the  emperor-kmg  with  a  deputation  of 
Genoese  senators  atid  others,  and  humbly  expressed 
the  wish  and  prayer  that  Napoleon  the  Great  would 
cure  the  evils  of  Genoa  by  uniting  it  to  the  French 
empire.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
prayer  would  have  been  for  a  union  with  the  new 
jangdom  of  Italy,  and  this  would  have  harmonized 
with  the  Italian  day-dream ;  but  this  was  not  in 
the  instructions  previously  given  by  Bonaparte's 
agents  to  Doge  Durazzo,  who,  like  the  clown  in  a 
Neapolitan  Able,  could  utter  only  those  words 
which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth.  On  the  9th 
of  June  an  Imperial  Decree  united  the  Genoese  or 
Ligorian  Republic  to  France — and,  it  said,  for 
ever.  But  the  greatdestroyer  of  republican  institu- 
tions had  not  yet  completed  his  work ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  the  ancient  republic  of  LUcca 
into  a  new  principalityj  which  was  given  to  his 
sister  £liza,  and  her  complacent  CorsTcan  husband 
BacioccLi,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  J'rench  em- 
pire. After  this  the  only  republic  that  was  left  in 
Italy  was  San  Marino,  with  its  hill  territory  not 
so  ((itensive  as  a  second-r^te  finglish  parish,  with 
its  population  of  6000  souls,  and  its  erape-treaders 
and  vintners  for  presidents  and  captains.  The  an- 
nexation of  GencJa  gave  to  France  one  of  the  finest 
hafSbtirs  and  one  ofthe  richest  arsenals  in  the  Me- 
ditenvnean :  that  state  alone  was  quite  capable  of 
fitting  out  twelve  good  ships  of  the  line ;  and  the 
Genoese  are  indisputably  about  the  best  sailors  in 
tliose  seas.  By  th«  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  which  Bo- 
na^rte  bad  concluded  with  the  flmperor  of  Ger- 
many, the'independence  ot  Genoa  and  the  other 
then  existing  Italian  republics  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteedf,  together  with  tne  independence  of  the 
Swiss  ^paMict,  which  the  French  ruled  over  as 
masters,  aJad  tiie  independence  of  the  Batavian 
repablic,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  as  con- 
quered territory  Bonaparte  himself  well  knew 
diat  his  talcing  possession  of  Genoa  must  hasten 
the  rupture  both  vrith  Austria  and  Russia ;  but  he 
declared  that  such  a  possession  was  worth  the  risks 
of  another  war  I:  should  appear,  however,  that 
he  mititook  the  Austrian  slowness  for  timidity,  ^nd 
/leceiTedhinwelfidown  alipost  to  die  moment  when 
«het(tok  the  fiet^witli  the  notion  ifiat  Austriawould 


not  so  soon  measure  swords  with  the  victor  of 
Marengo.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly  as  ^n  attempt 
fully  resolved  upon,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  occurrences  whatever.  He  repaired  again  to 
the  coast,  and  dated  several  striking  and  important 
decrees  from  "  the  Imperial  camp  of  Boulogne." 
The  army  of  England,  as  it  was  called,  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  still  lay  at  Boulogne ;  the 
flotillas  had  been  increased,  and  a  junction  was 
making  between  the  French  fleets  and  the  fleets  of 
Spain.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  which 
still  exists,  and  will  ever  exist,  as  to  the  reality  of 
his  intention  to  risk  his  army  and  person  in  this 
desperate  enterprise,  as  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  anni- 
hilated the  united  fleets,  without  which  the  invasion 
was  an  absolute  impracticability,  as  that  battle 
would  have  been  fought  whether  there  had  been  a 
coalition  or  not,  and  as  tlie  continental  war  affected 
on  neither  side  the  forces  whose  battle-field  was  the 
wide  ocean,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  some  French 
writers  continue  to  do,  that  it  was  the  hostile  move- 
ment of  Russia  and  Austria,  brought  about  by 
English  gold,  that  saved  England  from  invasion, 
if  not  from  conquest  England  was  safe  through 
the  cannon  fired  at  Trafalgar,  though  not  a  gun 
had  been  fired  on  the  Continent,  and  though  Bona- 
parte had  been  left  undisturbed  to  parade  his  troops 
on  the  coast,  as  he  had  already  done  for  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  Bonaparte  returned 
once  more  to  Boulogne,  and  the  '  Moniteur  *  an- 
nounced that  this  journey  was  the  prelude  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  But  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  army  of 
England  was  to  become  the  army  of  Germany, 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  attacked  an  ally  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  marchi- 
ine,  that  the  Continent  was  in  flames.  And  fovth- 
wtfh  the  150,000  men  collected  at  Boulogne  an4 
along  that  coast  struck  their  tents,  and,  forming 
into  five  separate  corps,  marched  away  with  ad- 
mirable rapidity  for  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time 
other  troops  were  set  in  motioti  from  the  interior 
of  ]P'rance,and  marching  orders  were  sent  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  commanded  a  corps  (Tarmee  in  |Ia- 
nover,  and  to  Marmont,  who  commanded  another 
in  Holland.  No  mode  of  excitement  bad  been 
neglected:  all  these  immense  bodies  of  troops  com- 
menced their  long  march  with  joyous  and  confident 


agonies  oi  sea-sic^ness.'  mere  Wf\s 
first  a  great  want  of  ready  money  j  but  Bonaparte 
remedied  this  deficiency  by  seizing  50,000,000  of 
francs  out  of  the  deposits  in  the  National  Bank, 
which  his  own  laws  and  codes  ha4  decreed  to  be 

*  Bonapttxte  thought  it  wonld  not  be  a  dffllcalt  matter  to  acoutom 
landcmen  to  the  •» ;  «w|,  whennwth*  ahMoeeof  th«  Knclbh  Alfa 
of  war  p«niiitt«d.  the  aoldfen  were  embarked,  a  few  handr«>da  at  a 
tlnie,  am  the  flotllU  pa  out  'to  eea,  at  itrelijieu  along  tte  cout.    At 


this  moffriht  bappanad  if  rsnghwaalMr.  ttM  land  : 

•e^eielv.    Tlieylatiged  for  an  active  campaign  on  their  own  element, 

fornMdiMNaea,fc  tMtlM,  Mr  tt^'thflVtatlMr  ttdm  Oria  tearinf 

oftheTliceia. 
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sacred  and  unapproachable.  This  deed,  however, 
which  utterly  destroyed  public  credit  for  a  time, 
created  many  malcontents,  aud,  in  co-operation 
with  other  causes  of  disaffection,  it  would  have  led 
to  a  revolution  at  home  if  Bonaparte  had  not 
proved  victorious  abroad.  The  imperial  throne 
was  as  yet  new  and  unsteady,  and  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  certainty  that  it  would  have  been  over- 
thrown if  he  had  met  with  any  serious  reverse. 
Such  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Fouch<!,  who  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  how  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  were 
brought  about  in  France.  "  We  must  have  splendid 
victories  and  glory  to  dazzle  the  Parisians,"  said 
the  minister  of  police  to  his  emperor,  "  or  ail  will 
be  lost,  and  everything  undone  that  we  have  been 
doing  !  " — "  You  will  be  responsible  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  loyalty  of  Paris  and  of  France  during 
mv  absence,"  said  Bonaparte.  "  Willingly,"  re- 
plied the  ex-Jacobin ;  "  but  you  must  gain  great 
victories,  and  send  us  good  bulletins  to  put  into 
the  'Moniteur.'"  In  his  kind  the  minister  of 
police  contributed  stock  and  material  for  facilitating 
his  master's  victories;  he  furnished  each  of  the 
corps  d'amee  with  a  well  selected  body  of  spies, 
some  native  French,  some  Germans  firom  the 
Rhine,  some  desperate  and  tried  adventurers  firom 
other  countries ;  he  corresponded  directly  with  all 
the  French  diplomatists  resident  in  the  neutral, 
friendly,  or  fear-subdued  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
he  particularly  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  cultivating  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  trading  German  Jews,  who  had  connexions 
and  correspondents  everywhere,  and  who  were 
ready  to  do  anything  for  money.  And  it  was  by 
such  agencies  as  these  that  the  progress  of  the 
French  was  facilitated.  Every  movement  made  or 
contemplated  by  the  Austrians  was  known  at 
French  head-quarters  with  astonishing  rapidity; 
the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  itself  were  in 
several  instances  revealed ;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  one  Hat-major,  or  general  staff, 
but  had  its  spy  or  spies,  its  traitor  or  traitors,  sold 
to  France.  It  is  notorious  that  similar  practices 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  had  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  brilliant  success  of  Bonaparte's 
Italian  campaigns;  but  they  were  now  extended 
and  systematized  by  the  genius  of  FouchiS. 

Marshals  Soult,  Davoust,  Ne}',  Lannes,  and 
Murat  led  the  five  great  columns  which  were 
marching  from  Boulogne.  Bonaparte  remained 
some  time  longer  at  Paris ;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  he  prefaced  his  departure  by  going  in 
state  to  the  senate,  and  there  delivering  an  exciting 
speech  on  the  causes  of  the  present  war.  "  The 
wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent,'' 
said  he,  "  are  at  last  fulfilled ;  war  is  begun  in 
the  middle  of  Gtennany.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
joined  England,   and  our  generation  is  plunged 

again  into  all  the  calamities  of  war The 

Austrian  array  has  crossed  the  Inn :  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  away  from  his  capital ; 
all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have 


vanished.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Continent  has  fiilly  revealed  itself. 
They  feared  the  manifestation  of  my  deep  love  for 
peace ;  they  feared  that  Austria,  at  the  sight  of  the 
abyss  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  might  return 
to  sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  they 
have  hurried  her  into  war.  I  sigh  in  thinking  of 
the  blood  that  this  will  cost  Europe;  but  the 
French  name  shall  derive  a  fresh  lustre  from  it 
Senators,  when,  at  your  request,  at  the  voice  of  the 
whole  French  people,  I  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  I  received  of  you,  and  of  all  citizens,  a 
solemn  engagement  to  preserve  it  pure,  and  with- 
out stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the  standard 
of  their  emperor  and  of  his  army,  which  in  a  few 
days  will  have  crossed  the  frontiers.  Magistrates, 
soldiers,  citizens,  all  are  determined  to  keep  our 
country  free  from  the  influence  of  England,  who, 
if  she  should  prevail,  would  grant  us  none  but  an 
ignominious  peace,  the  principal  conditions  of 
which  would  be  die  burning  of  our  fleets,  the 
filling  up  of  our  harbours,  and  the  annihilation  of 
our  industry " 

He  then  travelled  post  to  Mayence  or  Mainz, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  a 
name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied  to  the 
army  while  he  commanded  in  person. 

After  hesitating  so  long,  aud  thereby  occasioning 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  precipitated  measures,  and  took 
the  field  too  soon  ;  for  the  Russians,  who  had  to 
perform  an  immense  march  before  they  could 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  were  still 
far  off  when  the  Austrians  commenced  operations. 
By  a  strange  fatality,  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
given  the  command  of  his  main  army  to  General, 
now  Field-Marshal,  Mack,  who  had  the  art  or 
knack  still  to  pass  Mrith  the  Aulic  Council  aa  a 
great  military  genius,  and  the  best  of  tacticians  and 
strategists.  His  shameful  discomfiture  ui  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  the  year  1199,  was  attributed  solely  to 
the  bad,  unwarlike  qualities  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  ;  with  the  steady  veterans  of  the  Emperor, 
the  sturdy  Austrian  infantry,  the  active  light  troops 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  Hungary, 
he  would  do  better,  nay,  must  conquer,  and  rescue 
the  whole  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
French.  Of  this  confidence  he  had  himself  the 
fullest  share,  and  therefore  when  he  b^an  to 
move  he  moved  with  almost  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity (for  an  Austrian  army),  setting  at  defiance 
the  old  national  caution  and  circumspection,  which 
indeed  had  been  the  main  causes  of  many  a  reverse, 
and  seeming  more  anxious  for  a  battle  with  Bona- 
parte without  them  than  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  about  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 
in  rather  contemptuous  language.  Francis's  best 
general,  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  was  de- 
tached with  a  much  smaller  army  into  Upper  Italy; 
and  his  brother,  the  Archduke  John,  who  had  also 
displayed  both  hravery  and  ability,  was  stationed, 
with  still  inferior  forces,  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  artny  o( 
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Germany  under  Mack  and  the  army  of  Italy  under 
his  brother  Charles.  An  army  of  reserve,  called  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  and  being  about  40,000  strong, 
lay  in  the  rear  of  Mack  and  covered  Vienna  and 
the  hereditary  states ;  and  another  corps  d'armSe, 
called  the  army  of  Gallicia,  was  disposed  so  as  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  their  march  and  then  co- 
operate with  them.  The  total  number  of  forces  to 
be  brought  into  the  6eld  by  the  allies  was  estimated 
by  the  French  at  500,000  men,  and  might  pro- 
bably amount  to  350,000  or  400,000;  but  a  large 
pioportion  of  the  Austrians  were  raw  recruits  and 

I  levies  that  not  only  had  never  been  under  fire,  but 
that  had  not  yet  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
drill-ground;  and  they  were  divided  and  subdi- 
vided and  scattered  over  an  immense  estent  of 
country,  with  the  Alps  and  other  mountains,  with 
the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  other  rivers,  between 
them.  Mack,  who  was  in  the  van  of  all,  never 
had  under  his  immediate  command  more  than 
80,000  men.  Bavaria,  one  of  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Austria,  had,  as  much  through 
selfish  calculation  and  ancient  antipathy  as  through 
fear  of  the  modern  conquerors  of  Europe,  devoted 
itself  to  France.  Before  Mack  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Inn,  the  Emperor  Francis  dispatched  the 
Prince  of  Schwartzenberg  to  Munich  to  negociate 
with  the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph,  to  call  upon 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  league  to  rise 
against  the  oppressors  of  their  common  country, 
and  to  join  the  Bavarian  army  to  those  that  were 

I  %hting  for  the  independence  of  Germany.  The 
elector  assured  Schwartzenberg  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  great  cause,  that  he  had  fully  decided  in 
favour  of  Austria,  and  that  he  had  only  a  few  con- 
ditions to  propose  which,  he  trusted,  the  emperor 
would  not  refuse.  Maximilian  Joseph  even  wrote 
to  the  emperor  to  assure  him  that  he  would  join 
the  Bavarian  troops  to  the  Austrian  army ;  but 
that  he  must  implore  for  some  little  delay  and 
management,  as  his  son  was  travelling  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  would  be  made  responsible  if  he 
openly  joined  the  coalition.  "  On  my  knees,"  said 
lie, "  I  implore  you  to  let  me  remain  neutral  for  a 
time — it  is  an  afflicted  father  praying  for  his  son." 

'  He  solemnly  promised  never  to  join  his  troops  to 
the  army  of  Bonaparte.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
elector's  prime  minister,  Montgelas,  who  was 
wholly  in  the  French  interest,  and  who  had  pro- 
bably already  touched  some  of  the  golden  napo- 
leons which  had  been  carried  oflf  from  the  national 
bank,  was  holding  a  very  different  language  with 

'  Bonaparte's  ambassador,  M.  Otto ;  and  the  elec- 
tor himself,  not  many  hours  after  writing  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  note 
to  Otto  stating  that  the  Austrians  had  already 
placed  their  pontoons  pn  the  Inn,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  Bavaria  j  that,  if  he  openly  de- 
clared that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  his  army  and  his  country  would  be 

(  W ;  that  he  wished  to  keep  his  word  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  without  provoking  the 
wrath  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  that  nothing  but 
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a  short  neutrality  could  save  him ;  that  he  was  be- 
wildered and  knew  not  what  to  do.  "  If  the  Aus- 
trian minister,"  said  he  to  M.  Otto,  "should  offer 
me  neutrality  on  condition  that  I  do  not  permit 
my  troops  to  move  a  step,  and  that  I  remain  per- 
fectly quiet,  what  answer  would  you  advise  mc  to 
give  him?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything, 
even  my  liberty,  to  prove  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
that  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  engagements.  But,  if  your 
army  does  not  come  soon,  all  is  lost.  The  enemy 
(the  Austrians)  will  have  time  to  take  up  the  best 
positions  in  Bavaria,  and  it  will  cost  a  great  many 
men  and  much  trouble  to  dislodge  them."  Three 
days  after  this,  or  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
elector  wrote  again  to  the  French  ambassador. 
•'  Have  pity  on  me,"  said  he,  "  for  I  am  the  most 

unhappy  of  men My  situation  is  more  than 

painful.  You  know  that  the  Prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg was  authorised  to  treat  with  me.  I  had 
therefore  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  sending  some 
one  to  Vienna.  And  yet  to  break  my  word,  to 
appear  double  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
ray  protector,  is  what,  I  hope,  will  soon  carry  me 
to  the  grave.  The  Austrians  are  to  enter  Ba- 
varia to-day ;  my  troops  are  not  yet  collected  .... 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  quit  this  place 

I  have  lost  my  head ! This  morning  I 

have  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany :  I  have 
told  him  that  my  son  is  in  France,  that  he  is  lost 
unless  he  grant  me  neutrality.  I  have  implored 
him  on  both  my  knees.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  ?"  Otto's  advice  was  simply  this  :  that 
the  elector  should  iminediately  quit  Munich  and 
retire  to  Wurtzberg,  collect  his  troops  on  the  op- 
posite frontier  of  Franconia,  and  there  await  the 
arrival  of  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon ;  and  this 
advice  Maximilian  Joseph  immediately  acted  upon. 
The  secret  negociations  which  had  long  been  car- 
ried on  between  Munich  and  Paris  were  not 
wholly  unknown  at  Vienna ;  and  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  elector  and  the  movement  of  his 
troops  told  a  very  intelligible  story.  The  Emperor 
Francis,  on  the  14th  of  September,  wrote  from 
Hetzendorf  a  reproachful  letter  to  Maximilian, 
who  had  thus  failed  in  what  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  the  cause  of  all  Germans :  he  reminded  him 
of  his  promise  to  join  his  troops  to  the  Austrian 
army,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  ready  and 
was  still  willing  to  grant  him  all  the  conditions 
which  he  had  asked  for — to  permit  even  the  Ba- 
varian troops  to  serve  as  a  separate  corps  d'armec, 
although  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  intermix  them  with  his  own  army. 
Was  this  a  moment,  when  the  French  were  col- 
lecting on  the  Rhine,  for  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  quarrel  about  trifles  ?  "  The  recent  conduct  of 
the  French,"  said  Francis,  "  in  Baden,  at  Cassel, 
and  Stuttgard,  will  enable  vour  serene  highness  to 
judge  whether  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a 
thing  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  even  whether 
you,  my  brother  and  cousin,  would  have  had  it  in 
your  power  to  fulfil  your  promise  never  to  employ 
your  troops  against  me."    The  emperor  further 
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told  the  elector  that,  if  a  courier  had  been  dis- 
patched at  the  moment  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  his  son  might  have 
quitted  France  before  any  measures  could  have 
been  taken  against  him.  But  the  truth  appears  to 
be  that  the  elector  had  no  desire  to  recal  his  son, 
that  his  son  was  anxious  rather  to  remain  in  France 
than  to  quit  it ;  and  that  the  matrimonial  alliance 
which  soon  connecird  the  ancient  line  of  Bavaria 
with  the  family  of  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of 
the  elector's  secret  engagements  with  France,  or 
had  at  least  been  verbally  agreed  upon.  Moreover, 
to  induce  Maximilian  to  quit  Munich  and  with- 
draw his  troops,  Otto  held  out  the  lure  of  a  kingly 
crown  in  lieu  of  an  electoral  coronet,  and  the  tempt- 
ing offer  of  a  great  increase  of  territory  to  be  taken 
from  Austria ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
the  occupation  uf  Bavaria  by  the  Austriana  would 
be  but  a  temporary  evil  or  accident,  which  would 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army.  The 
Emperor  Francis  conjured  Maximilian  to  retrace 
his  steps  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  to  send  his 
troops  to  co-operate  with  him  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  would  both  be  deeply  grieved  to 
find  themselves  obliged  to  treat  his  serene  highness 
otherwise  than  as  a  friend,  brother,  and  cousin. 
To  this  letter,  which  certainly  betrays  no  violence 
of  urgency  and  no  harsh  conditions,  no  stipulations 
but  such  as  the  emperor  as  suzerain  of  Germany 
had  a  right  to  demand,  and  as  a  German  to  expect, 
from  the  elector,  Maximilian  replied,  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  in  an  evasive  and  most  paltry  man- 
ner. He  was  anxious  to  retain  the  emperor's 
friendship,  but  still  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
own  unhappy  provinces  from  the  horrors  of  war ; 
he  owed  it  to  his  unfortunate  subjects  and  to  him- 
self not  to  lavish  their  blood  in  a  quarrel  which 
did  not  concern  them,  and  in  a  war  against  the 
French,  who  had  never  done  the  Bavarians  any 
injury ; — this  was  the  original  motive  of  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  neutrality  which  he  had  claimed 
of  the  emperor ; — he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  be- 
cause they  had  been  threatened  with  the  dishonour 
of  being  disarmed  by  the  Austrians,  but  he  would 
never  join  them  to  the  French  army ; — this  was 
his  unalterable  resolution,  from  which  no  menaces 
of  France  should  ever  drive  him.  The  Bavarian 
army  counted  from  18,000  to  20.000  men,  well 
disciplined,  well  armed  and  accoutred,  the  cavalry 
being  particularly  excellent.  Such  a  force  thrown 
into  either  scale  was  highly  important ;  if  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  French  it  weakened  the  Aus- 
trians to  the  extent  of  36,000  or  40,000  men ; 
it  therefore  behoved  the  emperor  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  it  on  his  side.  Under  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  the  occupation  of  Bavaria 
was  a  serious  fault; — the  Austrians  would  have 
done  much  better  to  have  remained  far  behind  the 
Inn,  on  the  Danube,  and  to  have  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Russians  on  their  own  territory  and  in 
well-chosen  positions ; — but,  under  a  political  and 
even  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  can  see 


nothing  to  blame  in  the  occupation,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  correspondence  and  conduct  ol  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Such  an  un-German  line  of  conduct  as 
that  which  had  long  been  pursued  by  the  court  of 
Munich  would  not  have  been  practicable  but  for 
the  popular  antipathies,  the  old  quarrels,  jealousies, 
and  grudges  between  the  Bavarians  and  their 
neighbours  the  subjects  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
same  inveterate  feelings,  in  full  action  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  Germany,  were  what  kept  weak  and 
disjointed  the  great  and  ancient  confederacy,  and 
offered  in  so  many  states  sympathy,  welcome,  and 
co-operation  to  lionaparte.  The  oppression  and 
insolence  of  years,  the  acme  of  Gallic  tyranny,  was 
required  to  scourge  this  madness  out  of  Germany, 
and  really  to  unite  that  manly  people  in  one  Com- 
mon cause.  Not  only  did  Prussia  remain  neutral, 
but  the  Elector  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  tlie 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  kidnapped,  and  the 
Elector  of  Wurtemburg,  followed  the  same  line  of 
conduct  as  his  serene  highness  of  Bavaria.  If 
Prussia  had  fallen  upon  the  French  in  flank  aa 
they  were  advancing  against  the  Austrians,  the 
consequence  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  invaders ; 
but  she  professed  to  be  neutral  and  impartial }  the 
daring  violation  of  her  own  territory  by  French 
troops  could  not  rouse  her;  and  she  kept  her 
splendid  army  of  200,000  men  in  perfect  inactivity. 
In  vain  Pitt  offered  his  subsidies,  iu  vain  the  Etn- 
peror  Alexander  repaired  in  person  to  Berlin ; 
that  selfish,  paltry  cabinet  would  do  nothing,  or 
nothing  yet ;  tind  this  indecision  lasted  until  the 
coalition  was  ruined. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  advance  he  had  already 
made.  Mack,  that  fatal  tactitian,  left  the  Inn  and 
the  capital  of  Bavaria  far  behind  him,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France, 
took  possession  of  Ulm,  Memmingen,  and  the  line 
of  the  lUer  and  the  Upper  Danube,  where  he  for- 
tified himself  with  great  care,  as  if  to  watch  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  as  if  fiiUy  per- 
suaded that  the  French  could  take  no  other  route 
than  that,  and  could  attack  him  only  in  front  But 
the  fi'ont  was  precisely  where  Bonaparte  never 
meant  to  attack :  his  plan  of  campaign  was  to  turn 
Mack's  flank,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  own  countr)' 
and  resources,  then  to  close  the  French  columns 
upon  him,  envelope  him,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  surrendering  without  fighting  or  of 
fighting  without  a  chance  of  success  against  con- 
centrated forces  far  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 
And  to  execute  this  brilliant  conception  the  seven 
columns  of  the  grand  army  marched  in  separate 
lines,  which  all  converged  towards  one  point,  and 
each  of  which  was  to  be  followed  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  neutrality  of  intervening  states.  These 
combined  movements  were  admirably  executed  j 
but  the  wide  separations  of  the  French  forces  were 
such  as  would  have  afforded  many  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  them  singly,  and  as  did  afford  to 
Prussia  a  most  tempting  opportunity  for  crushing 
and  annihilating  the  column  which  Bemadotte 
was  leading  from  Hanover,  and  which  was  charged 
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with  the  moat  importent  operation  of  all—- that  of 
picking  up  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  troops  and 
•cling  in  union  with  them  on  Mack's  rear,  fier* 
nadotte  couUl  not  pursue  his  appointed  line  of 
march  without  traversing  Anspaeh,  whioh  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Hesse  Casael  and  other 
territories  whose  neutrality  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  guaranteed ;  and  some  of  the  most  important 
military  blunders  which  Mack  oommitted  may  be 
excused  by  the  dull  credulity  which  induced  him 
and  the  eourt  of  Vienna  to  believe  tliat  the  French 
would  not  dare  to  set  the  law  of  nations  at  defiance 
•ad  so  grosaly  insult  Prussia;  or  that,  if  they 
should  so  dare,  the  provocation  would  bring  the 
Prasaian  army  into  the  field  to  bar  the  road  to 
Bemadotte  and  destroy  him;  and  that  thtu  in 
either  case  Mack's  right  wing  would  be  covered, 
and  the  roads  on  that  side  which  led  to  his  rear 
and  to  the  Bavarian  armv  be  blocked  up  at  their 
heads  to  every  enemy.  But,  after  eo  long  an  ex- 
perienoe  of  the  degree  of  respect  which  the  French 
paid  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
baseness  of  which  the  court  of  Berlin  was  capable, 
this  fatal  credulity,  which  Airnished  in  a  manner 
the  basia  of  Mack's  strategy,  was  unaccountable, 
unpardonable.  Bemadotte,  obeying  his  emperor's 
instructiona  to  the  letter,*  and  meeting  with  no 
obatruction  whatever  from  the  Prussians,  passed 
rapidly  on  his  way,  effected  his  junction  with  the 
Bavarians,  threw  himself  in  Mack's  rear,  and, 
from  that  moment,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  waa 
decided  I  But,  though  Prussia  had  been  so  com* 
placmt  to  the  French,  she  was  transported  with  a 
M»l  for  the  observancea  of  neutrality  whoi  the 
Bsiniaiia  came  upon  her  territories  or  those  of  her 
aeighboun ;  and,  through  this  zeal  and  the  deli- 
cala  scruples  of  the  ciar  and  his  generals,  the 
marah  was  lengthened  by  a  dkour,  and  eight  or 
ttB  preeieuB  days  were  lost.  The  plan  of  the 
coalition,  indeed,  encountered  everywhere  obstacles 
to  ita  strategetieal  development,  whereas  Bona- 
parte's plan  was  everywhere  seconded ;  that  which 
was  an  obstacle  to  his  enemies  was  no  obstacle  to 
him ;  aeruplca  which  made  them  weak  made  him 
strong ;  ha  had  trampled  under  foot  the  principle 
ofaeuteality.t 

To  eoBfirm  and  keep  Mack  in  his  error,  Mu* 
rai,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  ap- 
prnehed  the  Black  Forest  and  manceuvred  in 
the  Austrian  front.  In  the  meanwhile  Soult,  who 
had  croeaed  the  Rhine  at  Spires,  directed  his  march 
npOB  Augsburg,  on  the  river  Lech,  immediately  in 
Mack's  rear  and  about  midway  between  tlie  fortress 
of  Ulm  and  the  capital  of  Bavuia ;  and  Davoust, 
Vmdamme,  and  Marmout,  who  had  entered  Oer- 
raaojr  from  different  pointa  considerably  to  the 
nerthward  of  Maok'a  positions,  turned  his  right 
wing  and  gave  the  hand  to  Soult  at  Augsburg. 
S«ne  of  these  corps  manoeuvred  over  the  ground 

*  BonapBrtc'i  inatnieUoiu  to  Benadotte  w  to  Heae  Catw.,  ot 
tmr  «U—t  iwatnl  l«iTila«r  k*  night  Sad  M  Ui  my,  wan  varjr  eM- 
daa:  "fmem,  by  all  naaaai  paaa,  by  mae,  tnfaa,  or  noail  viU) 

t  dafiliM. 


which  had  been  made  memorable  by  the  British 
campaign  of  Blenheim,  and  fought  victoriously  on 
precisely  the  same  spots  where  the  French  had  been 
so  thoroughly  beaten  by  our  great  Marlborough. 
The  very  first  encounter  took  place  at  Donawerth, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  one  Austrian 
regiment  most  gallantly  defended  a  bridge  against 
the  entire  column  uf  Vandamme.  A  second  affitir 
took  place  on  the  same  spot  between  a  division  of 
French  dragoons  and  an  Austrian  regiment  of 
cuirassien.  But  the  most  important  action  was 
fought  at  Vl^enmgen,  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg, 
where  Murat  and  Lannes  with  eighty  squadrons 
of  horee  encountered  twelve  battalions  of  Hun- 
garian grenadien  and  four  squadrons  of  Austrian 
cuirassiers.  The  combat  was  long  and  terrible; 
the  loas  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  wag 
great ;  the  grenadien  formed  into  squares  and  threw 
the  French  cavalry  off  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
the  squares  were  not  to  be  broken  by  cavalry 
charges  ;  nor  would  they  have  been  broken  at  all, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  artillery  and 
Qeneral  Oudinot's  grenadiera,  who,  when  they 
were  wearied  by  their  long  exertions,  plied  them 
with  grape-shot,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  eombat  Bonaparte, 
who  by  this  time  had  joined  Soult  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  quietly  directed  that  eircumvallation 
which  was  to  embrace  Mack  with  a  circle  of  fire 
and  steel,  made  a  great  deal  of  the  affiiir  of  Wer- 
tingen,  and  sent  cresses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
to  those  who  bad  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
it.  Yet  the  brave  Hungarian  grenadiers  retired 
iu  exeellent  order,  and  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
It  waa  only  the  united  imbecility  and  treachery  of 
their  eommaoden  that  could  rob  these  superb 
troops  of  victory,  and  dishearten  and  demoralize 
them.  If  a  detachment  had  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port them,  the  French  cavalry  must  have  been 
routed  at  Wertingen ;  but  the  French  always  had 
such  reinforcements  to  throw  into  action  at  the  op- 
portune moment,  and  the  Auatrians,  whatever 
might  be  the  strength  of  their  army,  never,  or 
moat  rarely,  had  anything  of  the  kind.  This  was 
on  the  10th  of  October.  A  day  or  two  after,  Soult 
surprised  and  captured  an  entire  Austri»n  division 
at  Meramingen )  Dupont  repelled  an  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  and  Ney 
routed  that  archduke  at  Elchingen  and  at  the 
bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Ountzburg,  taking 
from  the  archduke  moat  of  his  guns  and  nearly 
3000  men.  If,  instead  of  attacking  by  divisions, 
Mack  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Ulm,  he 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  have  buret  through 
the  ring  which  Bonaparte  was  drawing  round  him, 
have  re'established  his  communications  with  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  now  descending  from 
the  Tyrol  by  forced  marches,  have  thrown  himself 
between  the  French  and  Vienna,  and  have  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
now  iu  full  march  for  Moravia;  or,  if  unable  to 
maintain  himself  in  front  of  Vienna,  he  might  have 
creased  the  Danube  below  that  city,  and  have  gone 
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into  Moravia  to  meet  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Russians;  and  in  this  case  a  battle  might  have 
been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Austerlitz,  with  a  very 
different  force,  and  under  far  better  auspices  than 
subsequently  attended  the  terrible  conflict  on  those 
plains.  But  Mack  was  betrayed  by  others  even 
more  than  he  was  duped  by  his  own  egregious 
folly :  Schulmeister,  a  German  spy  in  the  pay  of 
Fouch^,  was  "  the  tempting  demon"  of  the  Austrian 
staff;  he  glided  through  the  postern  gates  of  Ulm 
more  than  once  during  the  approach  of  the  French ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  lying  information  he  gave 
to  some,  and  the  money  he  distributed  to  others, 
conduced  more  than  anything  to  Mack's  blindness 
and  final  catastrophe.  After  the  affair  of  Guntz- 
burg  there  was  scarcely  any  more  fighting,  but  a 
system  of  capitulations  was  commenced,  and  de- 
tached masses  of  troops  surrendered  to  the  French 
without  firing  a  musket.  In  every  case  the  men 
were  sent  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the 
officers,  after  being  treated  with  an  affectation  of 
kindness,  were  liberated  upon  their  parole  not  to 
serve  again  during  this  war.  Within  twelve  days 
after  Bonaparte  had  crossed  the  Rhine  Mack's 
doom  was  sealed — he  was  shut  up  in  Ulm,  as  old 
Marshal  Wurmser  had  been  in  Mantua,  without  a 
hope  or  n  possibility  of  being  relieved.  Ulm,  how- 
ever, was  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  and  some- 
thing might  be  expected  from  Mack's  despair  :  if 
bread  and  other  provisions  were  rather  scanty,  there 
were  3000  or  more  horses  in  the  place,  and  brave 
men  would  have  done  what  Mack  once  talked  of  do- 
ing— they  would  have  killed  and  eaten  their  horses 
before  they  capitulated.  Even  a  siege  of  short  dura- 
tion would  have  been  fatal  to  Bonaparte,  for  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to 
such  operations,  and  he  would  soon  have  had  the 
Russians  upon  his  rear,  and  the  united  armiw  of 
the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  upon  his  flank. 
To  take  such  a  place  with  such  an  immense 
garrison  in  it  by  storm,  must  have  cost  him  some 
thousands  of  men :  the  desperate  attempt  too 
might  have  failed ;  and  then  would  have  followed 
discouragement  and  confusion.  It  might  have 
been  that  Mack's  very  blunder  should  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  coalition  better  than  the  best  gene- 
ralship ;  but  for  this  chance  a  hero  would  have  been 
required,  and  Mack's  courage  appears  to  have  been 
upon  a  par  with  his  military  genius.  Bonaparte 
certainly  expected  some  desperate  conflict,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  force,  so  well 
placed,  would  surrender  without  fighting.  He  de- 
livered one  of  his  stirring  addresses  to  the  French 
soldiers,  calling  upon  £em  to  avenge  themselves 
at  Ulm  for  the  loss  of  the  plunder  of  London,  of 
which  (so  he  told  them)  they  would  have  been  in 
possession  before  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
new,  and  by  the  French  unprovoked,  continental 
war.  But  when  he  had  dispatched  the  Count  de 
Segur  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  terras  of 
capitulation  to  Mack,  or  when  that  alert,  sagacious, 
and  quick-sighted  envoy  had  returned  to  head- 
quarters, every  apprehension  of  a  protracted  re- 


sistance, or  of  a  desperate  conflict,  vanished ;  and 
Bonaparte  saw  that  Ulm  and  all  in  it  would  be  bis 
without  risking  the  life  of  a  man,  or  burning  one 
cartridge  more.  Mack  blabbed  and  babbled  to 
Segur  like  an  old  woman,  betraying  his  imbecility, 
his  timidity,  his  hopelessness,  his  total  want  of  the 
heart  and  energy  of  a  man.  The  Frenchman  pro- 
posed that  he  should  capitulate  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  unless  the  Russians  should  appear  to  relieve 
him :  Mack  asked  for  eight  days,  telling  Segur  that 
he  really  had  provisions  for  ten  days.  Bonaparte 
sent  Segur  back  again,  and  ordered  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  to  accompany  him.  Mack  admitted  both  the 
civilian  and  the  French  general  into  Ulm,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  the  precautions  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  un-bandaged,  quick,  and  practised 
eyes  of  Berthier  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no 
preparation  for,  or  intention  of,  fighting ;  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  infected  his  officers  and 
men  with  his  own  dastardliness.  Segur  now  told 
Mack  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  graciously 
grant  him  the  eight  days  he  asked  him  ;  but  that 
they  must  date  from  two  days  back,  or  from  the 
time  that  the  French  took  up  positions  in  front  of 
Ulm.  Mack,  however,  struggled  hard  for  the  eight 
days ;  and  at  last  au  agreement  was  signed  that 
there  should  be  an  armistice  until  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober at  midnight ;  and  that  if,  during  this  inter- 
val, an  Austrian  or  Russian  army  should  appear 
to  raise  the  blockade,  the  army  at  Ulm  should 
have  liberty  to  join  it,  with  arms  and  baggage ;  this 
was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  I7th  of  October; 
and  the  time  stipulated  would  have  been  in  va- 
rious ways  advantageous  to  the  allies,  even  though 
no  fresh  force  should  arrive.  But  on  the  1 9th 
Mack  rode  out  of  Ulm,  and  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Bonaparte  in  the  ancient  abbiey  of  Elchin- 
gen.  All  that  passed  at  that  interview  is  not  likely 
to  be  ever  known  ;  but  the  result  was  that  Mack 
consented  to  a  revision  of  the  terms  which  had 
been  granted  on  the  I7th,  and  signed  a  second 
capitulation,  wherein  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Ulm, 
and  give  up  his  army  and  everything  in  the  town 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  20th  of  October.  In 
coming  out  of  Bonaparte's  apartment  in  thfe  abbey, 
Segur  heard  Mack  say,  "It  is  cruel  to  be  thus 
dishonoured  before  so  many  brave  officers.  I 
have,  however,  in  my  pocket  my  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, and  signed,  wherein  I  objected  to  the  scattering 
of  my  army :  but  I  never  really  commanded  that 
army ;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  there !"  This 
throwing  the  blame  upon  another  was  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  a  termination  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  affair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Austrians  came 
out  of  IJlm,  and  defiled  before  Bonaparte :  the  in- 
fantry then  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  back  of 
the  ditch ;  the  cavalry  dismounted,  and  delivered 
up  their  arms  and  their  horses  to  some  of  the 
French  cavalry  who  had  lost  their  own  horses  in 
the  campaign.  The  poor  Austrians,  in  the  act  of 
surrendering  their  arms,  shouted.  Long  live  the 
Emperor  Francis !     Mack,  who  was  there,  replied 
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to  some  French  oflScere,  who  addressed  him  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was,  "  Mesgieurs,  you  see 
before  you  the  unhappy  Mack — vous  voyez  devanl 
BOW  le  malheureux  Mack."  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  humming  an  opera  air,  as  was  his  wont  in 
hi»  momenta  of  extasy  and  triumph,  said  to  some 
of  the  Austrian  generals,  "  Messieurs,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  forhrave  men  like  you  to  be  the  victims 
of  a  cabinet  which  dreams  but  of  insensate  projects, 
and  makes  a  traffic  of  your  services  to  England 
and  Russia.  It  was  iniquitous  to  think  of  seizing 
me  by  the  throat  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
it  was  betraying  you,  your  country,  all  civilized 
Europe,  to  bring  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Rus- 
»ia  to  meddle  in  our  quarrels.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing me  without  motive,  your  Aulic  Council  ought 
to  ally  itself  with  me,  in  order  to  drKe  back  the 
Russian  army.  This  alliance  of  your  cabinet  with 
Russia  is  a  thing  monstrous  in  history !  .... 
Your  master,  the  emperor,  is  waging  an  unjust  war 
with  me.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  know 
why  I  am  fighting,  or  what  they  would  have  of 
me.  My  resources  are  not  limited  to  this  single 
army  : — even  if  they  were,  this  army  and  I  would 


go  a  long  way  yet !  But  I  will  appeal  to  the  re- 
port of  your  own  prisoners,  who  are  going  to  be 
marched  through  France,  and  who  will  see  what  a 
spirit  animates  my  people,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness they  will  rush  to  my  banner.  This  is  but  the 
vanguard  of  my  nation  !  At  a  word  200,000  men 
will  willingly  and  joyfully  rush  to  join  me,  and  in 
six  weeks  they  will  be  good  soldiers ;  whereas  your 
recruits  will  march  only  upon  compulsion  ;  and  it 
will  require  years  to  make  soldiers  of  them !  I 
will  still  give  a  bit  of  advice  to  my  brother  the 
Emperor  of  Germany — let  him  hasten  to  make 
peace !  This  is  a  moment  for  him  to  recollect  that 
all  empires  have  an  end!  The  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  dynasty  ought  to  terrify  him. 
I  want  nothing  on  the  Continent : — ships,  colo- 
nies, commerce,  these  are  what  I  want,  and  these 
will  be  as  advantageous  to  you  as  to  me ! " 

A  very  few  days  after  this  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  annihilation  of  his  fleets  at  Trafalgar, 
which  happened  on  the  21st  of  October,  on  the 
very  day  after  Mack's  surrender.  It  clouded  his 
triumph,  and  for  a  time  depressed  his  spirits.  He 
peevishly  remarked,  "  I  cannot  be  everywhere  ! " 
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But  hit  presence  at  Trafalgar,  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  would  have  been  much  more  useless  than 
that  of  Nelson  on  horseback  would  have  been  in 
this  campaign  on  the  Danube.  Great  sea-battles 
are  not  to  be  won  by  soldiers.  Bonaparte  knew 
next  tu  nothing  of  sea  affairs;  and  his  Admiral 
Yilleneuve,  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  brave  man, 
had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  when  con- 
tending with  Nelson.  Yet  he  spitefully  censured 
Villeneuve's  conduct,  and  easily  made  the  French 
believe  that,  if  he  could  only  have  been  with  the 
combined  fleets.  Nelson  would  have  been  beaten, 
and  the  way  opened  to  the  invasion  of  England. 

Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of 
the  troops  which  Mack   delivered  up  »t  Ulm. 
Segur  says  that  Mack  told  hiro  h«  ha4  24,000 
fighting  men,  and  3000  tick  and  wounded ;  but 
Segur  adds  that  on  the  muruing  of  the  iiOth  the 
Auetrians  that  surrendered  amounted  to  33,000. 
Other  accounts  give  25,000,  28,000,  and  30,000  ; 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  number  far  exceeded 
20,000.    There  were,  besides,  immense  trains  of 
artillery,  a  depot  of  arms  and  military  stores,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  gunpowder,   baggage,  &c. 
&c.,  which  all  became  the  easy  prey  o(  the  con- 
queror.    All  the  officers  were  liberated  on  parole ; 
but  the  men  and  the  captured  standards  were  all 
sent  into  France.     Including  the  scattered  detach- 
ments which  had  capitulated  on  other  points,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  Austrians  were  carried  across  the 
Rhine  before  the  campaign  was  a  month  old.    In 
dismissing  die  Austrian  officers,  who  were  not  pt- 
turally  disposed  to  look  with  a  very  friendly  eye 
on  the  Russians,  Bonaparte  dwelt  again  on  the  evil 
consequences  which  must  attend  the  alliance  of 
Austria  with  George  III.  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  be  again  spoke  of  his  own  earnest  desire  to 
have  peace  with  the  Emperor  Francis ;   and  he 
bade  them  observe  that  he  was  constantly  followed 
by  his  chief  diplomatist  and  minister  for  foreign 
aifoirs,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  ready  at  every 
moment  to  open  conferences,  and  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  a  treaty.     These  artful  addresses  made 
a  considerable  impression;   and  the  notion  was 
rapidly  communicated  by  these  returning  officers, 
that  liberal  terms  would  be  granted  to  Austria,  and 
that  the  wrath  of  Bonaparte  was  directed  solely 
against  Russia  and  England.* 

Having  re-instated  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  in  Munich  his  capital,  Bonaparte,  in  pro- 
clamations, bulletins,  and  Moniteur  articles, 
called  upon  the  world  to  notice  his  unvarying  re- 
spect for  treaties  and  for  the  law  of  nations,  his 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  his  disinterested 
attachment  to  his  Bavarian  ally,  on  whose  account 
alone  he  had  undertaken  this  war.  At  the  end  of 
October  he  quitted  Munich  to  advance  upon 
Vienna ;  but  his  aide-de-camp,  Duroc,  brought  in- 
telligence from  Berlin  of  a  very  disquietmg  ..-a- 
ture;  and  tliat  cabinet  now  seemed  really  \,o 
threaten  to  join  the  coalition,  and  throw  its  fine 

*  Th*  at.  IMnm  MiiwlNi— Stncy  (Due  d«  Horigo),  MtnoirM— 
Botttii**!*— lUpp. 


army  on  the  French  left  flank  and  rear.     Never- 
theless he  marched  forward,  having  in  his  rear  the 
fresh  division  of  Augereau«  who  bad  advanced  from 
France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  a  force 
altogether   unequal   to  have  contended   with    the 
Prussian  army,  if  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  given 
that  army  fighting  orders.     Ney  manoeuvred  upon 
Bonaparte's   right,  and  was   ready  to   repel  any 
descent  which  might  be  made  from  the  Tyrol ;  and 
Murat  was  on  his  left,  watching  the  motions  of  an 
Austrian  division  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who,  indignantly  refusing  to  join  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm,  had  gallantly  cut  their  way  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  there  united  themselves  with  the  army 
of  reserve  stationed  in  that  kingdom,  and  with 
fragments  of  detacbisents  and  of  regiments  who, 
like  themselves,  had  escaped  from  the  mortal  circle 
of  the  French.     Full  in  bis  front  Bonaparte  found 
a  mixed  army  of  Russians  and  Austrians,  who  had 
been  pressing  forward  to  relieve  Mack,  but  who 
now  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  retreat  behind 
Vienna  and  the  Danube  into  Moravia,  where  the 
main  army  of  the  Russians  was  collected  with 
their  young  emperor  at  their  head.     But,  though 
through  the  great  inferiority  of  their  number  tbis 
retreat  was  imperative,  the  allied  forces  retired 
fighting ;  the  presumptuousness  of  the  French  van 
met  with  several  sanguinary  checks,  and  the  grand 
army  discovered  that  the  Russian  inf&ntry  was  an 
enemy  far  nior?  terrible  than  any  they  had  recently 
contended   with.*     Aa    the    French  approached 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  family  flied 
from  it  into  Moravia,  leaving  strict  but  scarcely 
necessary  orders  to  the  Viennese  not  to  bring 
down  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  city  by  at- 
tempting to  defend  it.     It  was  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember that  Francis  took  his  departure  from  his 
capital ;  and  late  on  the  evening  of  that  day  his 
envoy,  (Tount  Giulay,  reached  Bonaparte's  head- 
quarters then  established  at  Lintz,  on  the  Danube, 
and  only  four  or  five  days'  march  from  Vienna,  to 
propose  an  armistice  as  the  prelude  to  a  general 
negotiation  for  peace.     Although  now  more  seri- 
ously alarmed  than  ever  at  the  countenance  Prussia 
was  assuming,  the  conqueror  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposals,  unless  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  were 
given  up  to  him,  and  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
England  instantly  broken.    "  Separate  yourselves 
from  the  Russians,"  said  he,  "  and  all  will  go  well. 
I  want  nothing  better  than  a  good  treaty  of  peace, 
although  I  am  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.     I 
have  delivered  Bavaria  in  execution  of  my  engage- 
ments ;  and  I  would  now  deliver  Austria  from  the 
Russians,  who  arc  occupying  your  country  like 
conquerors."     Disheartened  as  was  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  and. anxious  as  was  the  emperor  to  pre- 
serve his  beloved  subjects  of  his  hereditary  states 

•  Bonaparte  was  «xewdinfly  incoued  at  Ilia  iMlinaa  c(  bit  bn>- 

iher-iu-Uw  Murat,  who,  at  usual,  was  Id  the  \-au,  liud  flourishiav 
away  with  his  cavalry,  without  ilae  atteation  to  the  infkalry  brhina 
him.  or  to  the  other  divisioDfl  of  tha  army.  "  Hat  Murat,"  aaid  he, 
"  ia  rushina  on  like  .1  blind  niau  !  Ilo  will  get  us  into  a  scrapv.  IJe 
is  leuvini;  the  eoiumns  of  Mortier  exposMl  10  the  enemy.  Other  eo< 
iunnt  may  be  crushed.  Berthier,  give  him  orders  hi  stoy  1  Theia 
Ruaaians  are  devils."    Mortier  was  in  feet  aH  but  sacriftced. 
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mm  the  woe«  of  war  and  a  military  occupation, 
Count  Giulay  refused  to  accept  theae  hard  condi- 
tion!: he  drove  back  to  hia  maiter;  and  on  the 
folloning  morning  the  heads  of  Bonaparte's  co- 
InmM  were  ail  put  into  motion,  and  pointed  towards 
Vienna.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  French 
iwk  undisputed  and  quiet  possession  of  that  proud 
capita],  which  had  stood  in  former  ages  so  many 
"egei,  and  which  had  seen  the  Moslem  conquerors 
'"ja  retreat  from  before  its  walls.  There  had 
"JHi  an  abundance  of  time  to  allow  of  the  removing 
w  all  such  things ;  the  grand  united  army  in 
Moravia  was  very  badly  provided  ;  the  Russians 
"ere  in  want  of  almost  everything ;  but  the  Aus- 
™n  managers  of  these  matters  appear  to  have 
™ni|5ht  it  better  to  keep  their  military  stores,  arms, 
clothing,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  their  ene- 
niei  than  to  send  them  to  their  friends,  for  the 
'rench  found  in  the  magazines  of  Vienna  and  its 
wburhs  an  immense  quantity  of  all  these  things. 
Mnapsrte  gave  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Elector 
wBavwia,  whose  troops  were  fighting  under  his 
pinner,  and  whose  un-Gerroan  heart  was  triumpli- 
;^  in  the  calamity  and  humiliation  of  Austria. 
The  new  Emperor  of  the  French  took  up  his  abode 
•n  Schonbrunn,  the  splendid  palace  of  the  far-de- 
**>ded  Emperor  Francis;  be  appointed  one  of 
JJM  generals  governor  of  Vienna ;  and  conducted 
MiMelf  in  all  things  like  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
^-     And  w  spiritlcM  ware    the  buighen   of 


Vienna,  that  they  looked  on  with  a  quiet  and  ap- 
parently nut  unpleased  astonishment;  and  lived  in 
a  very  neighbourly  manner  with  the  Frctich 
officers  and  troops.  Many  times  the  report  wot 
confidently  spread  that  peace  had  been  conciudad 
between  Napoleon  and  Francis ;  and  this,  con- 
nected with  other  occurrences  and  indicationa,  was 
likely  to  damp  the  spirit  and  embarrass  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Russians,  who  had  marched  so  far  only 
to  meet  a  beaten,  disheartened,  unsteady  ally. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Charles,  after 
fighting  some  desperate  battles  on  the  Adige,  at 
Caldiero,  and  other  points,  had  been  driven  out  Of 
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Italy  by  the  superior  forces  of  Marshal  Massena  ; 
one  of  his  blundering  or  traitorous  generals  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  had  then 
surrendered  with  5000  men,  and  without  firing  a 
shot;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  archduke 
had  commenced  bis  retreat  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Carinthia,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
himself  into  Hungary.  He  was  hard  pressed  in 
the  rear  by  Massena ;  but  he  kept  his  army  in 
admirable  order,  checked  and  severely  punished 
his  pursuers,  and  reached  Laybach,  and  there 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  brother  the  Archduke 
John,  whom  Ney  was  driving  out  of  the  Tyrol. 
After  some  hard  fighting  and  rapid  and  brilliant 
movements,  the  Archduke  John  formed  the  junc- 
tion; but  several  Austrian  detachments  which 
had  been  left  on  insulated  positions  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol 
or  its  passes,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy, 
were  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
French.  The  united  armies  of  the  two  brothers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  volunteers  from  the 
Tyrol,  from  Croatia,  and  those  other  mountainous 
regions  which  lie  between  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which  had  so 
long  supplied  the  Austrian  army  with  the  finest 
light  troops  in  the  world.*  The  two  archdukes, 
moreover,  were  in  communication  with  Hungary, 
where  a  brave  and  warlike  population  was  flying  to 
arms.  On  the  other  side  Massena  established  him- 
self at  Clagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  and 
there  came  into  direct  communication  with  the 
grand  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  But 
Masaena  had  been  compelled  to  leave  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  forces  behind  him  to  secure  Upper 
Italy,  and  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  annoy  the 
Archdukes  Charles  and  John,  or  to  give  any  weighty 
co-operation  to  Bonaparte. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  had  dispatched  Count 
Haugwitz  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  Bonaparte ; 
but  Uiey  had  given  him  instructions  to  loiter  on  the 
road  to  wait  events,  and  to  do  nothing  that  should 
commit  Prussia  until  it  was  seen  more  clearly  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  battle  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  two 
allied  emperors. '  In  their  calculation  of  chances 
the  shuffling  statesmen  of  Berlin  appear  to  have 
fancied  that  crossing  the  Danube,  and  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Moravia,  and  into  the  very  midst 
of  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Croatians,  all  in 
arms,  would  be  fatal  to  Bonaparte,  and  finish  this 
war,  and  his  astonishing  career,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  Tired  of 
waiting  for  the  tardy  Haugwitz,  and  determiued  to 
wait  no  longer,  Bonaparte  dashed  across  the 
Danube  on  the  22nd  of  November  and  established 
the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mo- 
ravia. He  next  pushed  boldly  forward  to  the 
very  centre  of  that  country,  and  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Brunn,  its  little  capital.  The  Em- 
perors Francis  and  Alexander  retreated  before  him 
as  far  as  Olmutz,  nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity  i 
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of  Moravia;  but  this  retrograde  movement  was 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  readier  junc- 
tion with  a  fresh  Russian  division  which  had  en- 
tered the  province  under  the  command  of  General 
Buxhowden.  When  this  junction  was  effected  the 
army  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  80,000  men ; 
but  unhappily  most  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  it 
were  either  men  discouraged  and  militarily  demo- 
lalized,  or  raw  levies.  The  slow-moving  Haug- 
witz now  presented  himself  in  Bonaparte's  camp 
with  the  offer  of  his  master's  mediation,  but  with 
the  alternative  of  a  declaration  of  war  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussian  army  if  the  mediation 
should  be  refused.  But  the  cunning  Gorsican 
well  knew  the  miserable  vacillations  and  tempor- 
isings  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  the  character 
of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with — and  a  character 
more  base  and  depraved  than  that  of  Count  Haug- 
witz could  not  easily  have  been  found,  even  at  this 
base  period.  He  had  written  before  this  to  Talley- 
rand ;  "  I  know  that  this  mission  of  M.  de  Haug- 
witz has  a  double  face.  Peace  or  war  with  Prussia 
will  depend  on  the  battle  I  am  going  to  fight.  If 
I  am  beaten,  Prussia  will  declare  against  me,  and 
reveal  the  treaty  which  already  binds  her  to  Eng- 
land and  Russia ; — cela  va  sans  dire ;  but  if  I 
conquer? — Ah!  then  we  shall  see  Prussia  very 
humbly  at  my  feet,  and  M.  de  Haugwitz  will  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  court ! 

Only  keep  de  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  till  the 

battle  is  fought."  But,  as  the  count  had  persisted 
and  ventured,  among  hostile  columns  and  squa- 
drons, into  Moravia,  Bonaparte  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  return  forthwith  to 
Vienna  and  wait.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  our  out- 
posts are  engaged ;  it  is  a  prelude  to  tlie  battle  that 
I  am  about  to  fight  Say  nothing  to  me  at  present. 
Return  quietly  to  Vienna,  and  wait  the  events  of 
the  war."  Haugwitz,  as  Bonaparte  said,  was  no 
novice :  he  went  back  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
there  amused  himself  while  waiting  the  result  of  a 
general  battle.  The  inevitable  consequence  and 
the  proper  punishment  of  tliis  contemptible  con- 
duct of  Prussia  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  at  the  end  of  the  year  J  805,  was  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  in  October,  1806,  which  reduced 
the  Prussian  monarchy  to  a  condition  infinitely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  Austria.  Talleyrand 
and  his  corps  diplomatique  at  Vienna  laboured 
very  ingeniously  to  create  doubu  and  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  allies,  and  to  aggravate  the  anti- 
pathies which  really  existed  between  the  Austrians 
and  Russians.  Talleyrand's  mot  was :  "  Let  us 
deliver  Europe  from  the  barbarians,  or  let  lu  keep 
the  Russians  within  the  limits  of  their  old  territo- 
ries :"  and  he  held  out  to  Austria  the  hope  of  ag- 
grandizing her  at  the  expense  of  that  ancient  ally 
of  France,  the  Ottoman  empire, — of  putting  Aus- 
tria in  possession  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallacbia,  of  all  the  countries  on  the 
lower  Danube  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  There 
had  always  been  a  strong  French  party  in  Vienna, 
and  these  men  were  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  the 
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iandfal  penpective ;  and  nothing  wa>  more  com- 
mon in  the  salont  and  coteries  than  to  hear  praises 
and  laudations  of  the  French  conquerors,  coupled 
itnth  sneers  and  reproaches  agaiost  the  Russian 
allies. 

On  the  other  hiind  Bonaparte  dispatched 
Sarary  to  endeavour  to  cajole  the  young  ciar,  and, 
&iling  in  that,  to  spy  out  what  he  euuld  in  the 
condition  and  disposition  of  the  Russian  army, 
which  evidently  caused  him  more  serious  thoughts 
than  any  enemy  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tended. He  gave  Savary  an  autograph  letter^ 
aigned  Napoleon,  in  which  he  expressed  how  am- 
bitions he  was  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  According  to  Savary's 
o^n  account  he  made  very  good  use  of  his  eyes  in 
traversing  the  Russian  bivouacs^  and  was  very 
Kracioosly  received  by  the  czar,  who  told  him  that 
ne  Was  naturally  inclined  to  follow  the  same  poll- 
Coat  system  as  his  father  the  Emperor  Paul ;  that 
he  had  only  abandoned  that  system  because  France 
had  shaken  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  but  that 
now  he  could  on  no  account  abandon  his  unfor- 
tunate ally  the  Emperor  Francis.  Savary  protested 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  his  master,  was  very 
desirous  of  peace,  was  not  an  implacable  enemy  to 
Austria,  and  that  this  Was  demonstrated  by  the 
^erms  he  had  already  offered  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Alexander  said  mildly  that  these  terms 
tirere  too  hard,  that  such  conditions  were  not  to 
be  accepted,  that  he  was  sorry  the  wont  of  modera- 
tion in  Savary's  master  would  oblige  him  to  order 
the  Russian  troops  to  do  their  duty.  He  gave 
Savary  a  letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte  not  as  em- 
peror and  kiag,  bnt  as  "  Chief  of  the  French 
Ckrvernment."  This  imperial  epistle  signified  no- 
thing ;  but  there  was  a  deal  of  meaning  and  of 
use  in  the  infbnnation  brought  back  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  frxim  the  Russian 
camp,  which  he  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  traverse  at  all.  Bnt  Savary  was  even  allowed 
to  return  diither  and  to  make  still  better  use  of  his 
vyes  and  ears.  Nature  had  made  the  man  for  a 
spy,  and  habit  and  long  practice  had  perfected 
mm  in  die  art.  This  time  be  was  the  bearer  of  a 
verbal  message  requesting  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  consent  to  a  personal  interview  with 
tbe  Emperor  Kapoleon,  when  all  differences  might 
'be  arranged  with  so  much  ease.  But  Alexander 
was  found  to  be  firmer  than  ever  in  his  resolution 
not  to  separate  himself  from  his  unfortunate  ally. 
He  refused  the  interview,  but  he  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  to  Bona- 
parte's bead-quarters  with  m  ofler  to  treat  upon 
the  following  conditions :  the  independence  of  Hol- 
knd,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  the  evacu- 
'  ation  of  Naples,  and  indemnity  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Lun^ville — Conditions  which  Bonaparte 
rejected  with  scorn  and  anger. 

As  Bonaparte  was  getting  forther  and  farther 
from  his  own  frontiers  and  resources,  as  warlike 
populations  were  banning  to  rise  en  ma**e  all 
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round  him,  as  a  few  weeks  would  have  orongbt. 
thousands  of  jagers  from  Bohemia  and  Croatia, 
and  thousands  of  horse  from  Hungary,  it  behoved 
the  allied  emperors  to  avoid  a  general  action  ;  and 
this  they  probably  would  have  done  but  for  the 
very  significant  fact  that  the  Russians,  whose  com- 
missariat has  ever  been  the  most  thievish  in  the^ 
world,  were  already  in  a  half-furnished  state.  That 
which  would  have  produced  a  plenty  in  the  Russiim 
camp  had  been  left  in  Vienna  for  the  French;. 
Moravia  was  but  a  poor  and  hungry  country ; — 
they  must  therefore  move  forward,  were  it  only  for 
rations  and  quarters.  And,  quitting  their  strong 
pusitioDS  at  Olmutz  and  their  entrenchments,  be- 
hind which  the  French  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  them,  the  Russians  and  their  spiritless 
allies  advanced  upon  Brunn.  Bonaparte  retreated 
to  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  had  very  at- 
tentively surveyed  several  days  before,  and  .which 
he  had  found  to  be  the  best  battle-field  in  those 
parts.  The  encounters  which  had  taken  place  had 
given  the  French  soldiers  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
the  Russian  infantry.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  tell  them  that  the  Russians  were  a  set  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians;  it  was  better  to  pique  the' 
susceptible  French  pride :  and  therefore  Bonaparte 
told  his  army  that  "  they  were  now  going  to  meet 
a  new  enemy  who  had  been  brought  from  the  ends 
of  the  world  by  the  gold  of  England ;"  that  '•  this 
contest  waa  of  much  importance  to  the  honour  ot 
the  French  infantry ;  that  the  question  miut  now 
finally  be  settled  whether  the  French  infantry  were 
the  first,  or  the  second,  in  Europe." 

Marshal  Kutusoff,  who  was  the  real  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  began  his  movements' 
for  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December. 
The  movements  were  beautifully  executed,  with 
order  and  precision  ;  but  the  exercised  eye  of  Bona- 
parte saw  that,  in  order  to  execute  his  plan  of  turn- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Kutusoff  would 
extend  his  lines  too  much ;  that  there  were  a  great 
many  recruits,  particularly  among  the  Austrians ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  By  to-morrow 
evenmg  that  army  is  mine !"  The  day  was  passed 
in  active  preparation,  in  disposing  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  the  tremendous  trains  of  artil- 
lery which  the  French  had  dragged  with  them ; 
and  the  night,  for  Bonaparte,  was  one  of  intense 
anxietv.  He  went  from  bivouac  to  bivouac — the 
night  being  bitterly  cold  and  stormy — conversing 
familiarly  with  his  soldiers,  and  uttering  short  and 
easily  retained  sentences  to  keep  up  their  courage 
and  serve  as  rallying  words.  Then,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  he  snatched  a  half-hour's  sleep  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  bivouac  fires.  On  the  morrow  morning — 
it  was  the  first  anniversary  of  his  imperial  corona- 
tion in  Notre  Dame — he  was  on  horseback  long 
before  daylight.  Thick  fogs  and  mist  hung  over 
the  plain  and  the  neighbouring  heights  on  which 
the  allies  were  encamped  :  the  sun  could  scarcely 
break  through  the  vapoury  and  cold  obscurity ;  but 
at  last  it  appeared,  red  and  lurid,  like  a  globe 
dipped  in  blfl«d.     Then  Bonaparte  galloped  alolig 
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die  line  ihonting,  "  Soldien,  we  most  finiih  this 
campaign  with  a  thunderbolt!"  and  the  toldien 
waved  their  caps  in  the  air  and  shouted.  Five 
fempereur  !  vice  U  jour  de  sa  fke  !    It  waa  time 
to  be  moving  and  doing,  for  the  artillerj  of  the 
allies  wao  hewrd  thnndering  on  the  French  right. 
To  give  any  details  of  the  general  action  which 
immediately  ensued  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  spare.     The  fatal  result  fully  corresponded 
with  Bonaparte's  calculation.     Kutusoffs  line,  too 
far  extended,  was  broken  through  by  a  concen- 
trated attack  made  by  Marshals  Soult,  Lannes,  and 
Murat,  with  all  the  French  cavalry ;  the  Russian 
divisions  were  separated ;    the  Austrian  recruits 
fought  without  energy  or  intelligence  ;  and,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  Russian 
guards,  the  allied  army  was  routed  iu  detail,  and 
pushed  off  the  field.     Ita  loss  was  tremendous: 
thousands  were  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the 
rear  of  their  position,  the  ice,  though  thick,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  weight. 
Entire  lines  of  Russian  infantry  were  mowed  down 
by  the  numerous  French  artillery ;  but  other  lines 
sprung  up  to  supply  their  places,  and  the  best  part 
of  KutusofiTs  army  retired  in  admirable  order,  be- 
ing covered  by  cloudg  of  Cossacks,  who,  with  their 
irr^ular  charges  and  their  long  lances,  repeatedly 
drove  back  Murat's  regular  cavalry.   By  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  victory  of  the  French 
was  decided  ;  but  it  was  near  midnight  ere  the  Rus- 
sians entirely  left  the  field  ;  and  then  they  marched 
off  with  such  a  countenance  that  the  French  did  not 
dare  to  follow  them.  In  the  course  of  the  morning, 
once  at  least,  Soult  was  in  the  greatest  danger; 
Kutusoff  nearly  succeeded  in  re-uniting  his  divi- 
sions ;  and  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thread :  but  a  charge  made  by  all  the  cavalry 
of  his  g^ard,  and  then  a  terribly  sustained  fire  of 
grape-shot  on  the  Russian  squares,  turned  the  scale, 
and  allowed  him  to  hum  his  opera  air — "  Ah  eomme 
llytiendra  !"  The  two  armies  which  engaged  were 
nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  the  French  had  a  de- 
cided superiority  iu  artillery,  both  as  to  number  imd 
qualihr;  and  it  was  on  the  employment  of  that 
arm  that  they  principally  relied  for  their  victory. 
The   Russian  infantry  made  a   great   use  of  the 
bayonet :  most  of  the  French  that  were  wounded 
were  wounded  by  that  weapon,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  those  wounds  proved  mortal.     In  the  lying 
bulletin  and  Moniteur,  the  French  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  waa  reduced  to  about  2500  men  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  5000.    Such 
waa  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  or,  as  the  French 
soldiers  called  it,  the  battle  of  the  Three  Emperors. 
At  ten   o'clock  in    the    evening    the    conqueror 
issued  one  of  his   proclamationa  or  addresses  to 
his  troops,  in  which,  as  usual,  truth  gave  way 
to  rhetoric,  and  figures  were  exaggerated  ad  libi- 
tum.   "Soldiers  of  the  grand  army!"  said  the 
proclamation,  "before  this  day  be  plunged  into 
the  sea  of  eternity,  your  emperor  ought  to  speak 
with  vou,  and  express  his  satisfaction  to  all  those 
who  fkvrf  the  good  fortune  to  fight  in  this  me- 


morable battle.     Soldiers!  you  are  the  first  war- 
riors of  the  world !     The  memory  of  this  day, 
and  of  your  exploits,  will  be  eternal.    Tea,  so 
long  as  history  and  the  world  shall  exist,  it  will  be 
repeated,  after  millions  of  centuries,  that,  in  the 
plains  of  Austerlitz,  an  army  bought  by  the  gold 
of  England,  a  Ruasian  army  of  16,000  men,  ha* 
been  destroyed  by  you.     The  miserable  remains 
of  that  army,  in  which  the  piercantile  spirit  of 
a  despicable    nation  had   placed   it^  last  hope, 
are  in  flight,  and  are  going  to  announce  to  the 
savage  inhabitants   of    the  north  what  French- 
men can  do ;  to  announce  to  them  that  ytfu  who, 
after  destroying  the  Austrian  army  near  Ulm,  have 
said  at  Vienna,  That  army  is  no  morel  will  tell 
them  also  at  Petersburgh,  The  Emperor  Alexander 
hat  no  longer  an  army  J     Soldiers  of  the  grand, 
army !  it  is  not  yet  four  mnnths  since  your  emperor 
said  to  you  at  Boulogne, '  We  are  going  to  march  to 
annihilate  a  coalition  plotted  by  the  gold  and  in- 
trigue* of  England ;'  and  now  the  result  is  thede- 
atructioo  of  300,000  men  in  the  campaign  of  Ulm, 
and  of  the  forces  of  two  great  monarcbs,  &c.  &c" 
As  the  French  could  never  have  enough  of  this 
sort  of  declamation,  another  address  was  issued 
on  the  morrow  morning.     "  Soldiers,"  it  said,  "  I 
am  satisfied  with  you ;  you  have  decorated  your 
eagles  with  an  immortal  glory !  An  army  of  100,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four  days,  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed ;  what  escaped  from  your  steel 
has  been  drowned  in  the  lakes.     Forty  flags,  the 
standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  120 
pieces  of  cannon,  20  generals,  more  than  30,000 
prisonera,  are  the  result  of  the  day  for  ever  me- 
morable.    That  boasted  Russian  infantry,  thougli 
superior  in  number,  could  not  stand  your  shock  ; 
and  henceforward  you  have  no  rivals  to  be  jealous 
of.    Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has 
been  conquered  and  dissolved."  ....    On  the 
same  day,  and  from  the  battle  field  still  strewed 
with  the  dead,  Bonaparte  dictated  and  signed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  France, 
commanding  them  to  sing  Te  Deum  for  the  glori- 
ous successes  he  had  obtained,  and  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  a  visible  proof  of  the  fiivour  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  Giod.    The  exaggeration  em- 
ployed was  altogether  monstrous ;  but  the  Frendi 
Boldiere  were  not  the  men  that  would  critically  ex- 
amine fiw^ts  and  figures ;  and  it  was  rolling,  roaring 
bulletins  in  this  style  that  FouchiS  wanted  to  en- 
chant the  Parisians,  and  keep  the  French  at  home 
quiet     According  to  General  Kutusoff'*  official 
account,  his  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  did  not 
exceed  12,000  men ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Rusaians  had  retired  in  perfect  order, 
in  solid  bronze-like  msases,  and  that  the  French 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  follow  them.    Tlte  co- 
alition was  not  destroyed  by  this  battle — the  case 
of  the  allies  could  have  been  hopeless  only  to 
cowards.     General  Benningsen  was  on  hia  way 
from   the  Russian   frontier  with    another  corpg 
d'armie;  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  were 
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10  near  that  eight  or  ten  days  of  forced  marchea, 
and  b;  a  route  where  none  could  atop  them,  would 
have  brousht  them  with  their  united  forces  on  the 
eutera  edge  of  Momvia,  and    on   B«naparte'8 
flank :  on  one  side  of  Moravia,  Bohemia  had  not 
been  touched,  and  waa  lull  of  loyalty  and  apirit ; 
and  on  the  other  aide  of  it  the  brave  Hungariana, 
who  had  auccoured  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress — driven  from 
her  capital  by  the  generals  of  Louis  XV.,  and  by 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — she  presented 
herBclf.  to  them  in  her  widow's  weeds,  and  with 
her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  implored  their 
help,  having  no  help  or  hope  but  in  God  and  them, 
were  as  rudy  now  as  then  to  swear  to  die  for 
their  sovereign,  and  as  sure  to  keep  their  oath. 
That  nation  was  rude,  but  heroic  ;  serious,  melan> 
eholy,  determined,  and  eminently  patriotic  or  na- 
tional. The  Hungarians  could  not,  lilce  the  burghers 
of  Vienna,  and  the  nnimpassioned  boors  of  the 
doohy  of  Austria,    see  without  excitement  and 
without  agony  the  march  of  foreign  armies  over 
their  native  plains  and  hills.     Though  coarser  in 
their  exterior,  they  were  a  people  of  finer  imagina- 
tion; they  were  a  people  of  traditions  and  oral 
legends,  and  their  legends  were  filled  with  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  poetry  of  all  free  and 
spirited  nations,  the  victories  obtained  by  native 
swords  and  native  ranks  over  the  prond  invadera 
of  their  country  :  and  without  this  finer  imagina- 
tion, without  this  species  of  national  poetical  tem- 
perament, without  traditions  and  legends  wound 
ronnd  the  hearts  as  well  as  memories  of  the  popular 
masses,  no  country  is  fitted  for  heroical  warfare. 
By  a  side-movement  the  Russians,  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  Austrians  who  had  fought  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  might  have  got  to  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
might  there  have  awaited  the  junction  of  Ben- 
ningsen,  and  the  two  archdukes,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian levies  that  were  being  brought  up  by  good 
officers  ;  and  that  war  might  have  been  prolonged, 
mtil  Bonaparte  was  ruined,  in  the  great   basin 
*hich  lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.     But  there  were  traitors 
•s  well  as  cowards  round  the  Emperor  Francis ; 
and  by  various  means  he  was  made  to  shudder  at 
fte  horron  which  must  Utend  a  protracted  war- 
ftie  in  his  own  countries,  and  to  hope  that  his  con- 
qneror  would  be  magnanimous  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, or  be  induced  by  the  aspect  of  his  own  cri- 
tical dtoation  to  grant  such  terms  as  he  might 
accept.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  join 
io  the  humiliating  measure  ;  but  Francis,  the  very 
day  after  the  battle,  dispatched  Prince  John  of 
Idchtenstein,  who  had  all  along  appertained  to  the 
French  or  peace  party,  to  demand  an  interview  of 
Bonaparte.     "  You  want  a  suspension  of  arms," 
«id  the  victor ;  "  but  before  I  grant  you  an  armis- 
tice you  must  break  with  the  Russians.     The  Rus- 
•iahs  must  rerire.     We  will  then  treat  separately. 
I  will  afterwards  make  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,   or  if  not  I  will  beat  him 
(gain !    As  for  the  house  of  Austria,  I  must  have 


guarantees  that  she  will  not  again  take  up  arms 
against  me.  It  was  not  I  that  began  this  war- 
But,  fint  of  all,  no  more  Russians !  no  more  of 
your  leries  en  matte  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia ! " 
Lichtenstein  appeara  either  to  have  sold  himself  or 
to  have  allowed  his  own  fean  and  the  fortimitie 
aoldier's  hurried  and  passionate  rhetoric  to  ovei<» 
whelm  him  :  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
seemingly  without  a  struggle,  he  agreed  to  give 
up  &r  mora  than  Bonaparte  could  have  gained  ia 
two  or  in  even  three  of  the  most  aucceasful  cam> 
paigns.  lichtenstein  returned  to  his  master  loaded 
with  the  compliments  and  eulugiums  of  his  master's 
enemy;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Emperor 
Francis  had  himself  a  personal  interview  in  the 
French  camp  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  embraced 


FkAMCit,  EMrmoB  or  AotniA. 

and  called  "  Sir,  mv  brother."  It  is  added  that 
Francis  in  a  very  illogical  speech  meanly  threw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  English,  say- 
ing they  were  a  set  of  selfish  traffickers,  who 
would  set  the  Continent  on  fire  in  order  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  this 
rests  solely  upon  French  authorities,  which  are 
scarcely  any  authority  at  all.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember an  armistice  was  signed  by  Marshal  Ber- 
tfaier  and  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  the  Austrians 
engaging  to  give  up  Presburg  on  the  frontien  of 
Hungary,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Carniola,  Venice; 
not  to  allow  the  Russians  to  remain  on  any  part  of 
their  territories ;  to  stop  the  levy  en  matte  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  not  to  admit  into  their  ter- 
ritories any  foreign  army  whatsoever.  The  last 
clause  seeined  to  have  reference  to  the  Prussians, 
although  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  stili  more 
this  wretched  armistice,  must  have  removed  from 
Bonaparte's  mind  any  serious  apprehension  on  that 
subject.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
battle.  Count  Haugwitz  the  Prussian  envoy,  had 
waited  upon  him  to  ofler  his  congratulation  on  the 
glorious  victory  which  he  had  obtained.  Bona- 
parte said  with  a  siieer,  that  the  Prussian  comtdi- 
ments  had  been  intended  for  othen,  but  that  mi» 
tune  hnd  transferred  them  to  him.  He  had  how- 
ever shown  that  he  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  own 
situation— there,  isolated  in  the  centre  of  Moravia^ 
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Wn'dlii  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter — and  the 
i^iih  which  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
Pnieeia  might  yet  bring  down  upon  him  ;  and,  to 
keep  that  power  quiet,  be  had  promited  Haugwitz 
to  cede  and  assign  to  it  for  ever  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  the  lure  which  had  been  so  often  held 
out  before,  the  priz6  for  which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
h&d  been  so  long  sighing  and  longing.     The  Em- 

Sror  Alexander  retired  by  regular  day  marches 
:o  his  own  territories:  Bonaparte  returned  to 
^ienna  and  the  palace  of  Schunbrunn  to  complete 
with  Talleyrand  the  draft  of  a  defiuitive  treaty  of 
^eace  with  Austria.  This  treaty  was  swned  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Presburg,  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  on  the  26ih  of  December.  Not 
less  but  more  than  Lichtenstein  had  agreed  to  give 
was  extorted  from  Austria.  By  this  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg she  ceded,  nominally  to  Napoleon's  kingdom 
of  Italy,  not  only  Venice  and  the  Venetian  provinces 
in  Upper  Italy,  but  tlie  Venetian  provinces  in  Is- 
tria,  in  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  which 
•he  had  possessed  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formic  ;  she  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrol,  with  the  bishopric  of  Passau 
and  other  territories ;  she  ceded  to  Wurtemberg 
and  Baden,  those  other  liege  vassals  of  France, 
other  districts;  she  recognised  the  regal  titles  of 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the 
grand  ducal  title  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,— for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  resolved  that  the  first  two 
should  have  the  rank  of  kings,  and  that  the  Elector 
of  Baden,  who  had  taken  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  such  good  part, 
and  who,  like  the  other  un-German  princes,  had 
tendered  important'  services  during  this  campaign, 
should  have  the  tank  of  grand  duke ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  and  other  sacrifices,  Austria  in  a 
secret  article  agreed  to  pay  to  the  French  a  mili- 
tny  contribution  of  140,000,000  of  francs.  The 
population  thus  turned  over  to  the  conqueror  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  was  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000.  But  ther«  was  worse  than  a  loss  of 
population,  and  a  limited  surrender  of  territory : 
by  being  made  to  give  up  Trieste,  which  had  long 
lieen  her  only  sea-port,  and  all  that  she  had  ob- 
tained by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lun^ 
Ville  on  the  Adriatic,  Austria  entirely  shut  herself 
out  from  the  sea,  and  became  an  inland  power, 
without  the  faculty  of  exporting  or  importing 
directly  a  bale  of  goods  or  a  cart-load  of  produce 
r— she  became  nndavke,  cooped  in  on  every  side; 
and  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  she  most  wanted 
freedom  and  extension,  a  hostile  state,  a  strip  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  merely  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  was  interposed  between  her  and 
the  sea.  The  fracture  made  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Orisons  had  weakened 
her  frontier  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  now  the 
disseverance  of  the  Tyrol,  the  cradle  of  the  impe- 
rial house,  and  the  oldest  of  its  possessions,  com- 
pleted this  min  of  frontier  and  bulwarks,  and  gave 
the  French  the  entire  command  of  the  best  routes 
ybick  connect  Upper  Italy  with  Gexsumy.    But 


still  more  loss  of  influence  and  honour ! — all  the 
smaller  German  states  of  the  Rhine  were  formed 
by  Bonaparte,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  as 
"  Protector,"  into  what  was  called  the  Confederal 
tion  of  the  Rhine :  the  old  Germanic  empire  w«| 
thus  dissolved :  the  influence  of  the  French  wa« 
fully  established  over  a  great  part  of  Germany  j 
and  very  soon  after  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Franpi* 
formally  renounced  his  title  of  Elective  EmperoB 
of  Germany,  and  assumed  thi^t  of  Hereditary  Eax- 
peror  of  Austria,  &c  The  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  been  the  only  king  in  Germany  nntil  Bonaparte 
chose  to  give  kingly  crowns  to  his  vassals  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg,  was  recommended  by  tha 
cabinet  who  were  leading  him  to  bis  ruin  to  take 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Prussia,  b\ft  be  did  nut. 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  signing  of  th^ 
treaty  of  Presburg,  Eugene  Beauhamais  mafrie^ 
Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  s 
and  shortly  after  Mademoiselle  or  Princess  Ste- 
phanie Beaubarnais,  Eugene's  cousin,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Grand  Duks 
of  Baden,  who  had  earnestly  solicited  the  honour, 
of  an  alliance  with  the  august  family  of  Bonaparte. 
Another  matrimonial  alliance  was  contemplated! 
with  the  family  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  all  those  petty,  long~ 
pedigreed  potentates,  but  would  have  co9sented  to 
mix  his  blood  with  that  of  the  Coreicao  siJdier  o( 
fortune,  or  of  those  connected  with  him:  their 
fiears  destroyed  their  pride :  and,  in  order  to  hava 
and  to  hold  what  the  conqueror  might  choose  to 
leave  them  or  give  them,  they  would  have  throwiij 
their  once  prized  genealogical  books  into  the  fir^j^ 
and  have  declared  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  the  moM 
ancient  in  Europe. 

Other  parties  connected  with  the  coalition  weift 
to  blame  besides  Mack  and  the  Aulic  Council ;  an4 
the  government  of  Pitt,  who  had  made  the  Conven- 
tion, had  made  a  very  injudicious  use  of  the  ce>. 
sources  of  their  country.  That  system  of  pettj 
expeditions  which  had  so  long  disgraced  England, 
or  which,  at  the  least,  had  deprived  her  of  the 
honour  she  might  otherwise  have  gained,  had 
again  been  resorted  to;  and  for  the  present  saving 
of  a  few  millions  the  necessity  had  been  incurred 
of  a  future  expenditure  of  very  many  millions.  If 
the  King  uf  Sweden,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  ww 
depressed  only  by  his  poverty,  had  been  liberall; 
supplied  with  money,. if  25,000  or  30,000  British, 
troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  in  the  autumn, » 
great  movement  might  have  been  effected  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  vacillations  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  those  best 
of  all  arguments,  the  presence  of  a  great  alliedj 
army  and  the  exceeding  great  probability  of  tba 
French  being  the  losing  party,  and  Prussia  W0:ulcl,' 
have  carried  with  her  into  the  coalition  Saxony,- 
Brunswick,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  states ; 
Bonaparte  would  have  been  pbliged  to  divide  and. 
subdivide  his  grand  army;  he  might  have  been, 
attacked  on  his  left  flank  and  on  his  rear,  and  the 
Hanoverians,  and    probably    the    Dutch,  whose 
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eovntriea  had  been  kft  whh  hardly  any  Ffcpch 
troops  in  than,  would  hare  riaen  en  ma*$»  and 
hare  overthrown  their  temporary  Oallican  govem- 
niCDta ;  for  the  Hanoverians  were  heartily  attached 
to  their  old  line  of  tovereigns,  and  the  Dutch  were 
by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  French  domination, 
■6d  of  that  system  which  had  led  to  the  almoat 
entire  destnirtion  of  their  foreign  trade,  the  on6 
great  source  of  their  wealth,  as  of  their  former 
political  greatness.  If  this  course  had  been  pur- 
sued in  good  time,  Bemadotte  would  not  have 
fitted.  Hanover  at  all,  or  if  he  had  done  so  he 
must  have  been  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and 
in  either  case  the  catastrophe  at  Ulm,  which  he  so 
CMcntially  contributed  to,  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  precious  time  was  lost,  money  was 
withheld,  and  the  very  small  number  of  native 
British  forces  which  Pitt's  government  thought 
ibey  might  spare  for  foreign  service  was  divided, 
and  aent  to  two  opposite  extremities  of  Europe ; 
•nly  5000  or  6000  British  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Bdfec,  and,  counting  the  king's  German  legiun  and 
Mher  foreign  corps,  the  entire  force  which  landed 
n  Swedish  Pomerania  {and  not  before  the  mot^k 
af  October},  under  the  command  of  General  Don 
and  Lord  Cathoart,  foil  short  of  16,000  men.  This 
force  was  joined  by  12,000  Swedes,  and  by  about 
9000  or  10,000  Russians.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  rather  nominally  than  .really  intrusted 
le  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  after  recovering 
Hanover,  was  to  advance  upon  Holland.  But 
there  could  be  no  advance  of  this  extensive  kind 
without  securing,  at  the  very  least,  the  neutrality 
of  Prussia  ;  and  a  mixed  army  of  less  than  38,000 
men,  and  the  delays  which  had  occurred,  and  the 
di&rencea  of  mpinion  which  were  known  to  exist 
among  the  ofSaen  in  command  of  it,  were  but 
litUe  calculated  to  give  to  Prussia  those  convic- 
tions she  wanted.  Pitt  had  dispatched  Lord  Har- 
t«wby  to  Beriin,  and  the  English  generals  were 
dispMed  to  rely  upon  the  effects  of  his  lordship's 
diplomacy  ;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  who  better 
knew  the  character  of  that  cabinet,  and  who  for- 
got that  he  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  to 
t>rtiaaia  with  her  200,000  men,  wrote  some  im- 
patient and  rather  violent  notes  to  his  Prussian 
majesty.  The  cuurt  of  Berlin  complained ;  the 
English  and  the  Russians  too  remonstrated :  a 
quarrel  was  the  consequence;  and  his  Swedish 
majeaty,  throwing  up  the  command  of  the  allied 
army,  retired  with  his  own  forces  to  Strelsund. 
After  mote  than  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in 
waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Berlin, 
aud  iu  explaining  away  the  wwds  and  letters  which 
had  givgm  offience  to  bis  Swedish  majesty,  Gu»- 
tavus  resumed  the  command,  and  the  petty  allied 
«ni^  began  to  shake  itself;  but  it  was  now  beyond 
the  widdle  of  November;  and  in  the  interval 
Mack  had  surrendered  at  Ulm,  and  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Vienna — events  which  made  the 
Berlin  cabinet  more  vaollatory  than  before,  and 
■Ate  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  with 
jcgard  to  the  belligerent  paity  that  was  so  evidently 


saccnmbing  iu  the  prcaent  struggle.  Gdttewy 
marched  into  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  wd  eve^- 
hud  siege  to  the  town  of  Hameln,  where  Berea- 
dotte  had  left  a  considerable  garrison ;  but  thei» 
came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlits;  an^ 
thereupon  the  allies  conceived  that  no  alternative 
was  left  them  but  to  get  back  with  all  speed  igl 
their  respective  countries.  The  British  re-embarked  i 
the  Swedes  retired  aguin  to  the  shelter  ef  the  well- 
fortified  Stralsund;  and  the  Russians  Rtteated 
into  Mecklenburg,  there  to  await  the  arrivit)  of 
their  shipping.  • 

The  operations  of  the  3000  British  troppf,  mba 
were  sent  to  the  south  of  Italy,  will  he  noticied  in- 
ihe  following  year  in  connexion  with  the  freaol^ 
conquest  and  entire  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples — an  event  which  would  hare  h^peued. 
about  the  time  it  did,  whether  the  allies  h*d  or  had< 
not  induced  the  Neapolitan  court  tq  break  its  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  the  French,  although  our  sendipjf 
and  landing  of  troops  certainly  furnish^  Boaa-i 
parte  with  good  materials  and  cokura  for  excusing- 
his  ambition,  and  bis  pre-fletermitted  aggrandise- 
ment. In  making  himself  King  of  Itf^ly,  the  coit- 
querm  had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  fairesitinul 
richest  portion  of  that  beautiful  country  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbcn.     ■ 

We  gladly  escape  from  these  continental  dia^ 
astera,  and  di^races  on  shore,  to  our  victorief  and 
glories  at  sea.  But  fur  our  successes  op  our  oyi(n. 
element,  woeful  indeed  must  have  been  the  cloe^' 
of  this  year,  1805 !  Nelson  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterrauean  Ueet  ii\ 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1803.  He  hfd  bceo^ 
blockading  the  Frendb  Toulon  ^eet,  sijiperiqr  ii^ 
number  to  his  own,  from  the  21st  of  Jannary  ^ill 
the  25th  of  February,  ever  ready  for  Vattle,  mUk- 
out  a  bulkhead  up,  night  or  4>y.  He  was  t)iei^ 
compelled,  by  terrible  galea  of  wind,  to  ruf  ta 
SarcUoia  and  anchor  in  the  friendly  Gulf  of  C^-. 
liari.  Here,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Palma,  he  wa% 
detained  a  considerable  time  by  stress  of  weathe^. 
Afterwards,  to  tempt  the  Toulon  fleet  out  to  sea,  he 
bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ran  down  a«i 
far  as  Barcelona.  He  knew  that  the  French  fleet, 
had  land  forces  on  board ;  but  he  was  divided  be- 
tween the  surmises  of  whether  these  troops  'Fcre, 
destined  for  Egypt,  or  for  Ireland,  or  for  the  West 
Indies;  and  the  intelligence  he  picked  up  wa» 
very  contradictory  and  perplexing.  Profiting  by 
Nelson's  absence,  Villeneuve  put  to  sea  on  the 
3l8t  of  March,  with  ten  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  steenng  from  1'oulon  right 
acruss  the  Mediterranean,  as  though  intending  to 
make  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Nelson,  who 
did  not  get  this  intelligence  until  the  7th  of  April* 
bore  up  for  Sicily,  watching  the  channel  betweeq 
Sardinia  and  the  African  coest,  and  the  channe!| 
between  Sardinia  and  Conica  and  the  Italian 
coast,  and  scattering  his  frigates  and  tendon 
in  all  directions.  Five  days  after  this  he  received 
intelligence  that  Villeneuve  and  his  Toulon  fleet 
had  teen  seen  far  down  the  Mediterranean,  off 
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Cape  de  Gatte;  and  the  next  notice  he  got  of  them 
Was,  that  they  had  run  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Knowing  that  they 
might  already  be  halfway  to  Ireland  or  tu  Jamaica, 
Nelson  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  miserable  man, — 
that  his  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  flown  from 
him !     To  add  to  his  calamity,  he  could  not  g^et  a 
£ur  wind,  nor  even  a  side  wind,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  foe.     Foul,  dead   foul  were  the  breezes 
which  blew;  terrible  was  the  tacking  and  the 
■training  his  old  sea-worn  ships  sustained :  it  was 
the  30ih  of  April  before  he  gained  sight  of  the 
tall  gray  rock  of  Gibraltar;  and  then,  it  being 
utterly  impossible  to  get  through  the  narrow  Straits 
with  the  wind  and  the  strong  current  both  in  his 
teeth,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
obtained  some  supplies   of  provisions,  very  re- 
quisite for  the  long  voyage  he  contemplated,  from 
Uie  Moors  at  Tetuan.      He  now    thought  that 
Villeneuve  must  have  slipped  away  for  the  West 
Indies;   and    he  vowed  he  would    follow  him 
thither,  or,  if  needful,  round  the  whole  globe.    On 
die  7th  of  May  a  bre&e  from  the  eastward  al- 
lowed him  to  run  throu^  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  round  the  coast  to  Cadiz.     Donald  Campbell, 
an  adventurous  and  sagacious  Scotchman,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  Portuguese  service,  imparted  to  Nelson 
his  certain  knowledge  that  Villeneuve  was  gone  to 
the  West  Indies.     The  French  admiral,  on  de- 
scending the    Mediterranean   from  Toulon,  had 
looked  into  Carthagena,  but,  finding  that  the  Span- 
bh  ships  there  were  not  ready  to  join  him,  and 
not  daring  to  wait  lest  Nelson  should  be  upon  him, 
had  scudded  through  the  Straits  with  a  fine  wind 
which  was  then  blowing  from  the  north-east.     As 
Yilleneuve  showed  himself  in  the  Atlantic,  Ad- 
miral Sir  John   Orde,  who  had  been  watching 
in  Cadiz  with  a  small  squadron,  and  who  was 
much  more  of  a  prize-seeking,  money-making  than 
a  ighting  ofiScer,   had  retreated,   and  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  French  ships  of  the  line,  had  come  oat  of 
Cadiz  Bay  and  had  joined  Villeneuve,  who  there- 
upon had   sailed  away  to  the  westward  without 
a  moment's  delay.      This  combined   fleet  now 
counted   eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  six  44-gun 
fri^les,  one  26-gun  frigate,  three  corvettes,  and  a 
brig.    But  Nelson  resolved  to  pursue  them  with 
his  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates ;  nor 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  he  should  be  able  to 
stop   their  career,  and  prevent  their  doing  any 
serious  mischief  to  our  colonies.     All  of  his  ships 
stood  in  need  of  repairs :  one  of  them,  the '  Superb,' 
not  having  been  in  a  home  port  since  January, 
1801,  was  in  a  very  crazy  state;  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  its  captain,  the 
gallant  Keats,  that  Nelson  allowed  the  'Superb' 
to  accompany  him.*    One  of  his  most  powerful 

•  Whni  tha  BiitUi  fleet  diMi>i>eu«d  flrom  the  aantbeni  cout  of 
ttmaee  and  ftom  tha  MadUemueiui,  Boupeiie  felt  quite  certain  tlut 
It  muM  liarr  gone  home  to  tett,  or  to  put  its  ere*  •  into  other  ihipa, 
"for,"  laid  ha  land  truly).  "  Nelion'i  ihipa  have  need  to  go  into  dock, 
and  hi>  •quadnm  nav  hr  considered  as  in  a  nry  bad  iialx."  But 
Napoleoo  did  aot  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  daring  of  such  a  maa  la 


■hips,  the '  Roval  Sovereign,'  Nelson  left  behind  him 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  to  give  additional  protection 
to  die  convoy  that  was  carrying  the  3000  British 
troops  up  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  other 
■hips  of  the  line  in  those  seas  which  he  might 
have  added  to  his  pursuing  fleet,  but  he  con- 
sidered his  ten  quite  enough,  and  he  expected,  on 
reaching  Barbadoes,  to  be  joined  by  five  or  six  sail 
of  the  line.  Villeneuve  had  had  more  than  a 
month's  start  of  him.  The  Spanish  ships  which 
came  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  like  thote  that  came  irom 
Toulon,  had  troops  on  board :  ViUeneuve's  orders 
(or  some  of  them,  for  he  appears  to  have  had 
many)  were  to  proceed  straight  to  Martinique, 
and,  with  the  5100  men  on  board  the  combined 
fleet,  to  capture  Sainte  Lucie,  leave  a  garrison 
there,  and  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  Dominique, 
Martinique,  and  GKiadaloupe,  which  still  remained 
to  the  French  :  he  was  then  to  wait  about  a  month 
among  the  Antilles,  in  order  to  afibrd  Admiral 
Gantheaume  an  opportunirjr  of  joining  with  hia 
twenty-one  sail  of  toe  line  (if  he  should  be  able  to 
get  out  of  Brest  and  cross  the  Atlantic),  and  this 
month  or  so  was  to  be  pleasantly  and  profltably 
spent  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he  could  to  thie 
English — "  A  faire  tout  U  mal  possible  d  Pen- 
n«fm."  According  to  one  of  the  series  of  orden, 
or  at  least  according  to  one  of  Bonaparte's  reported 
BchemesgVilleneuve  and  Gantheaume,  having  drawn 
the  English  fleets  in  search  of  them  into  the  West 
Indies,  were  to  make  a  sudden  start  back  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  British  Channel,  to  take  on  board  the 
army  of  invasion  at  Boulogne,  and  then  pounce 
upon  England  or  upon  Ireland.  This  schenoe  bore 
the  impression  of  a  landsman's  mind  :  little  or  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  uncertainties  of  wind 
and  weather,  tides  and  currents,  but  the  fleets  were 
to  be  manoeuvred  like  columns  of  a  land  army. 
Owing  to  an  alternation  of  contrary  winds  and 
calms,  and  the  bad  sailing  qualities  of  one  of  th« 
Spanish  ships,  it  was  the  12ih  of  May  before  Vil- 
leneuve reached  Martinique,  and  he  did  not  enter 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  without  sustaining,  in 
passing,  a  smart  cannonade  from  the  Diamond 
rock — a  perpendicular  rock,  lying  off  Fort  Royal 
bay,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  at  the  end 
of  1803  by  Capt.  Murray  Maxwell,  who  had  landed 
three  24-pounders  and  two  18-pounders,  and  had 
left  on  it  120  men  and  boys  with  four  months' 
supply  of  provisions  and  water.  One  of  the  great 
Spanish  ships,  getting  close  under  the  lee  of  this 
rock,  sustained  some  very  considerable  damage  from 
our  guns.  Villeneuve  lay  in  Fort  Royal  bay,  doing 
nothing  except  quarrellmg  wiih  his  Speuiish  allies, 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  he  seat  oat  two  shipa 
of  the  line,  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  a  schooBer,  and 
eleven  gun-boats,  to  retake  the  Diamond  Rock. 
Capt.  James  Wilkes  Maurice,  who  commanded  the 
British  sloop-of-war's  company  on  the  rock,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  hia  lowei  works 
against  such  a  formidable  force,  abasdoned  them, 
■piking  two  of  his  24-ponnders  and  retiring  t»  the 
top  of  the  rock,  where  he  bravely  replied  to  the 
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lire  of  the  French  squadron  with  one  24-poander 
knd  hit  two  eighteen!.  This  little  episode  is  every 
way  deserving  of  record.  Having  austained  a  tre* 
niendoua  bombardment  for  three  days,  having 
killed  and  wounded  some  seventy  Frenchmen  who 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  besides  a  good  many 
more  that  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ships 
and  boats,  having  sunk  three  gun-boats  and  two 
row-boats,  and  having  burned  nearly  his  last  grain 
<^  gunpowder,  Maurice  threw  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Disease  had 
thinned  bis  little  garrison,  thoiighnot  considerably, 
and  his  people  had  been  so  wffl  placed  that  he  lost 
only  two  in  killed  and  one  wounded  during  the 
bng  bombardment.  On  the  Ist  of  Jane,  while 
the  Governor 'General  Ijauriston,  Villeneuve,  the 
Spanish  Admiral  Oravina,  and  other  officers,  were 
superintending  from  the  contiguous  shore  this 
si^  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  a  French  40-gun  frigate 
srrived,  bringing  intelligence  that  two  new  seventy- 
fours  had  also  arrived  from  France  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  combined  fleet,  and  were  now  lying  at 
Ghiadaloupe.  These  ships  had  escaped  out  of 
Lorient  and  Rochefort  during  the  absence  of  our 
sqaadrons  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  had  fortunately 
succeeded  in  avoiding  pursuit ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  Villeneuve,  they  brought  other  orders  frt>m 
Bonaparte  which  still  more  perplexed  him,  and 
which  apparently  kept  him  longer  than  he  had  in- 
tended in  die  West  Indies.  On  the  4th  of  June 
the  combined  €eet  quitted  the  harbour  of  Fort 
Royal  and  repaired  to  Ouadaloupe,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  two  new  seventy-fours.  Then,  with 
nis  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two 
brigs,  ViUeneuve  doubled  Antigua,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  some  of  Uie  British  islands ; 
but  on  the  8tb,  having  received  intelligence  from 
tn' American  schooner  (our  American  brethren 
were  always  so  ready  to  give  intelligence  that 
might  fcvoar  the  French  and  injure  us)  that  he 
would  find,  a  little  to  windward,  a  homeward- 
boond  British  convoy,  which  had  sailed  from 
Andgna  on  the  7th,  Villeneuve  started  in  pursuit, 
and,  before  night,  overtook  fifteen  sail  of  merchant- 
vessela,  under  the  protection  of  a  small  frigate  and 
a  14-gun  schooner.  Our  men-of-war  escaped ; 
but  the  merchantmen,  with  their  rich  cargoes, 
were  all  captured.  But  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
ear  nercbant-vessels  told  the  French  admiral  that 
Lord  Nelson  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  him :  it  may  be  that,  as  they  had  in- 
tented  the  fact,  so  they  had  exaggerated  the  num- 
-ber  of  Nelson's  ships ;  but,  however  this  may  have 
'been,  no  sooner  had  the  French  admiral  received 
the  intelligence  than  he  sent  four  frigates  to  land 
some  troops  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Mar- 
tinique and  Ouadaloupe,  and  without  leaving  the 
troops  which  his  fleet  had  carried  out  he  set  sail 
for  Europe.  He  had  not  even  the  satisfoction  of 
saving  the  fifteen  West  Indiamen,  which,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  estimated  at  the  value  of 
'6,000,000  <^  franca :  the  frigate  whidi  had  charge 


of  them,  while  sailing  in  commmy  with  four  other 
frigates,  came  in  sig^t  of  two  British  18-gnn  ship- 
sloope,  and  gave  chase ;  the  Enfflish  captains  (K. 
W.  Cribb  and  Timothy  Clinch)  hoisted  sieiuls 
and  fired  guns,  as  if  to  a  fleet  a-head,  ana  the 
French  frigates,  dreading  that  Nelson  wss  ther^ 
immediately  bore  up,  and,  to  prevent  the  re-capture 
of  their  prizes,  set  fire  to  them  all,  and  away  they 
burned  and  blazed — ships,  sugars,  molasses,  rum, 
cofiee,  and  all.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  his  arrival  was  cer- 
tainly not  known  at  Antigua  on  the  8th,  Nelson 
had  reached  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  day 
on  which  Villeneuve  quitted  Martinique.  Here  M 
found  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane  with  only  two  shipa 
of  the  line,  the  other  four  English  ships  of  the 
line  in  those  seas  being  detained  by  Rear-Admiral 
Dacres  at  Jamaica  for  the  defence  of  that  most 
important  island.  A  false  report,  drcukted  no 
doubt  by  some  Yankee  skipper,  induced  Nelson  to 
believe  that  the  French  were  making  for  Tobago 
and  Trinidad;  and,  taking  on  boaird  his  ships 
2000  land-troops,  he  set  sail  for  those  islands  oo 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  On  the  1th,  having  been 
further  duped  on  the  way  by  an  American  brig, 
he  passed  the  Bocas  of  Trinidad  and  entered  the 
bay  of  Paria,  "  hoping  and  expecting  to  make  (he 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  as  famous  in  the  annab  of 
the  British  navy  as  those  of  the  Nilek"t  But  not 
a  ship  was  there ;  and  he  discovered,  to  his  inex- 
pressible vexation,  that  artifice  and  accidents  com- 
bined had  led  him  far  to  leeward.  It  took  hia 
nearly  two  days  of  excessive  toil  to  beat  up  te 
Grenada ;  but  Nelson  was  at  that  iaUnd  some  time 
on  the  9th,  and  there  he  obtained  authentic  infor* 
nation  of  the  enemy  having  passed  the  island  at 
Dominique  on  the  6th  and  having  steered  awi^  to 
die  northward.  Ncdson  beat  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  Antigua,  which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of 
June,  without  seeing  the  enemy  'or  hearing  any- 
thing of  him.  He  rightly  concluded  that  Ville- 
neuve had  started  for  Europe ;  and,  having  thrown 
the  land-troops  ashore  at  Antigua,  he  instantly 
started  after  him.  The  unimpassioned  and  ex- 
cellent historian  of  our  navy  says  that  he  did  not 
absolutely  go  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose  force 
he  knew  to  consist  of  at  least  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  but  in  the  hope,  by  superior  seamanship,  to 
reach  the  shores  of  Europe  before  him ;  but  few 
Englishmen  will  doubt  that  Nelson  would  have 
fought  this  superior  force  if  he  had  come  up  with 
it,  or  will  question  the  words  which  his  eloquent 
biographer  puts  into  his  mouth  when  first  starting 
from  Europe  for  the  West  Indies,  in  pursuit  of  the 
combined  fleet:— "Take  you  a  Frenchman  a-piece," 
said  he  to  his  captains,  "and  leave  me  the 
Spaniards  :  when  I  haul  down  my  colours  I  expect 
you  to  do  the  same,  and  not  till  then."  We  know 
he  counted  the  Spaniards  but  for  very  little.  Very 
possibly,  he  might  not  have  sought  a  battle  in  line 
with  the  whole  combined  fleet ;  but  he  would  as- 

*  Jdinrt.  Naval  Bittory. 
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■nredly  have  akilfully  seized  some  faTOurable  op- 
portunity of  attacking  if  he  could  have  reached  it, 
«ud  no  thought  of  his  inferiority  in  number  would 
have  induced  him  to  change  his  course  or  slacken 
his  sail  in  pursuit.  His  intentions  are  best  ez- 
|iressed  in  his  o«n  words,  and  they  fully  justify 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  all  that  his  enthusiastie 
biOgrmpher«  Southey,  says  about  it.  Mr.  James, 
the  histurian,  is  sometimes  too  phlegmatic,  and  his 
anxiety  for  mathematical  accuracy  now  and  then 
leads  him  into  an  inaccuracy  of  sentiment.  "  I  am 
th«nkfiil,"  said  Nelson,  "  that  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  firom  the  West  Indies  with  so  little  loss  to 
tmr  eoantry.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  great 
nutrifieea,  for  I  had  determined,  notwithstanding 
hi*  vast  superiority,  to  stop  his  career  and  to  put 
ft  oat  of  his  power  to  do  any  farther  mischief.  Yet 
Ao  ndt  imagine  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained 
people  who  ttght  at  immense  disadvantage,  without 
aAy  ade<iuate  object  My  object  is  now  partly 
gamed.  If  we  meet  them  we  shall  find  them  not 
le$«  dian  eighteen,  I  rather  think,  twenty  sail  of 
the  line ;  and  therefore  do  not  be  surprised  if  I 
•bodld  not  fall  on  ihem  immediately.  We  won't 
part  witheut  a  battle.  I  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  let  me  alone  if  I  will  let  them  alone,  which  I 
will  do  either  till  we  approach  the  shores  of  Europe^ 
Mr  they  give  me  an  advantage  too  tempting  to  be 
tmitei.  He  took  with  him  one  of  Cochrane's 
ships,  to  diat  on  his  return  he  had  eleven  ships  uf 
the  Une ;  bat  Villeneuve,  who  could  not  venture 
to  letve  a  vessel  behind  himi  had  really  twenty 
riiipR  of  the  line  besides  the  additional  40-gun 
frigate.  On  the  I'lth  of  July,  after  a  run  of  3227 
antes,  h«  came  in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
lie  then  steered  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  take 
in  previsions  for  his  fleet  On  the  18th  he  fell  in 
iritfa  Viee-Admind  Cdlingwood  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  who  was  cmising  off  Cadiz.   Collingwood 


IjOBO  COLLOraWOOA. 


jiad  little  intelligence  to  communicate,  except  that 
.Sir  Robert  Calder  was  on  the  Spanish  coast  block- 
ading Ferrol.  But  Collingwood  was  a  thinking 
and  most  able  man  in  other  matters  besides  those 


of  his  profession ;  and  he  assured  Nelsoa  that  be 
had  always  had  an  idea  that  Ireland  alone  was  the 
object  the  French  had  in  view,  and  that  he  still 
beUeved  Ireland  to  be  their  ultimate  destination. 
There  was  a  considerable  force  of  French  and 
Spanish  ships  in  Ferrol,  and  some  thousands  of 
land-troops  were  there  ready  to  embark.  Colling. 
wood  thought  that  Villeneuve  would  now  liberate 
this  Ferrol  squadron  from  Calder,  make  the  round 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  take  up  the  Rochefort  ships 
and  people,  and  appear  off  Ushant  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Channel,  perhaps  with  thirty-four  sail 
of  the  line,  there  to  he  joined  by  twenty  more.  At 
this  moment  the  grtad  army  was  not  in  Gennany^ 
but  at  Boulogne.  Collingwood  felt  convinced  that 
Bonapute  would  not  have  subjected  Villeneuve'a 
fleet  to  the  chance  of  being  destroyed,  uuleas  he 
had  some  rash  attempt  at  conquest  in  view.  "  Tbt 
French  government,"  said  he  to  Nelson,"  never  aim 
at  little  things  while  great  objects  are  in  view.  I 
have  considered  the  invasion  of  Ireland  as  the  real 
mark  and  butt  of  all  their  operations.  Their  flight 
to  the  West  Indies  was  to  take  off  the  naval  forecj 
whidi  proved  the  great  impediment  to  their  un- 
dertaking. This  summer  is  big  with  events  :  wft 
may  all,  perhaps,  have  an  active  share  in  Utem ; 
and  1  sincerely  wish  your  lordship  strength  of  body 
to  go  through  it,  and  to  all  others  your  strength  of 
mind."*  The  mind  was  stronger,  the  spirit  higher 
than  ever ;  but  Nelson's  bodily  strength  was  fast 
sinking  from  the  effects  of  his  many  wounds,  hia 
amputations,  his  severe  services  ever  since  his  bay- 
hood,  and  his  wearing  anxieties :  before  he  start«l 
for  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  hia 
health  was  so  bad  that  the  physician  of  the  fleiet 
declared  that  he  mu^t  rHura  to  England  before 
the  hot  weather  set  in.  On  the  19th  of  July  he 
brought  his  fleet  to  andior  in  Gibndtar  Bay ;  and 
on  the  20th,  as  he  says  in  his  diary,  "  1  went  oo 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  the  16th,  1803, 
and  from  having  my  foot  out  of  the  '  Victory'  two 
years  wanting  ten  days."  But  even  now.  he  had 
short  time  for  shore-rest :  on  the  22nd  he  stood 
across  to  Tetuan  to  water ;  on  the  24th  he  wak 
steering  for  Ceuta  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  on  the  26th  he  was  again  off  Cape  St  VinceaC 
The  only  information  he  had  received  was  that  • 
brig-sloop,  on  her  direct  way  homeward  fi<om  the 
Weat  Indies  with  his  dispatches,  had  seen,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  Villeneuve's  and  Oravina's  fleet,  ia 
htitttde  33°  12"  north,  longitude  58°  west  By 
the  3rd  of  August  Nelson  and  his  fleet  were  in  lati- 
tude 39°  north,  longitude  16°  west.  By  his  mar- 
vellous acuteness  Nelson  extracted  from  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  and  a  dirty  old  log-book,t  the 

•  Note  ban  Adminl  Colliiuwood  to  Loid  Nelxa,  Inlyilat,  isoa, 
in  '  A  SelMtion  from  Uie  Publle  uid  PriTato  Corrapoodpnc*  of  Viem- 
Admiral  Laid  Colliogwood ;  mt«npened  with  Mimoin  or  lii«  Lite.* 
b}  G.  L.  NcMMhun  Colliagwood.  E.q.,  V.RS. 

f  •'  He  ptuxfdod  of  C*|ie  8t  Vmcent.  imiha  enilriar  for  iatolB- 
gaaee  Uian  kouwiog  wliither  to  betake  himielf :  and  here  a  caaa  oa- 
curred,  that  moiv  t£an  any  other  event  in  realhiktory  n>s«niblea  thii— 
wbimiLcal  pnofli  of  aagaeity  vhicfa  Voltaire,  in  hia  Zaiiig,  1im  bar- 
rowed  Trum  the  Orientals.  One  or  uur  frigates  spoke  an  Americfta, 
who,  n  little  to  the  westward  uf  the  Asores,  llad  flillra  in  with'  «a 
•imtd  vMsel,  app««ria(  to  b«  a  dismasted  ftivalaw,  ^MMad  Iqr  Vft 
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I        oerUinty  that  the  combined  fleet  miist  have  followed 

k  northern  course ;  and  on  this  course  he  jm)- 

I        eeeded  against  northerly  winds  and  in  hazy  wea- 

tlicr.     On  the  12th  of  August  the  '  Niobe  *  frigate 

from  our  Channel- fleet  fell  in  with  him ;  but  she 

broaglit  BO  intelligence   of  Villeneuvc  and  the 

Spaniards.     On  the  15th  Nelson  himself  joined 

Admiral  Comwdlia  off  Ushant,  and  then,  for  the 

1        first  time,  learned  that  the  enemy  he  had  been 

i        laolring  finr,  far  out  to  sea,  from  the  3rd  till  the 

I        I2ih  of  August,  had  been  engaged  much  nearer 

I        in-*hore   by   Sir  Robert  Calder  on  the  22nd  of 

My,  or  during  the  time  that  Nelson  was  within 

the  Straits  of  Oibrakar.     Upon  this  news  he  set 

I       tail  for  England  with  the  '  Victory  *  and  '  Superb,' 

[       Kuding  one  skip  of  the  line  to  Plymouth   and 

t       leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  reinforce  Admiral 

Oomwallisand  the  Channel  fleet.     On  the  1 8th 

of  August  the  'Victory '  and  '  Superb  '  cast  anchor 

at  Spkhead,  and  Nelson  shortly -afterwards  struck 

his  flag  and  went  on  shore,  m  the  same  deplorable 

state  of  health  in  which  he  had  been  for  some 

Booths. 

Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  in- 
tercept VilleneuTe  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  had  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a  hq^r,  and  a  cutter.  On  the  sudden  clearing 
np  of  a  fog  about  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  at  about  39  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Flnisterre,  he  discovered  Villeneuve  and 
Gravina  with  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  and  instantly  made  the 
■ignal  for  action ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  signal  to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
oohmins.  Villeneuve,  or  Gravina,  or  both  of  them, 
showed  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  battle,  and  pushed 
onward  for  Ferrol;  but  this  was  impracticable. 
The  action  began  in  earnest  at  about  half-past 
four:  it  lasted  till  half- past  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  the  smoke  and  a  thick  fog  rendered  all  ob- 
jects indistinct,  and,  together  with  the  scattered 
position  of  some  of  his  ships,  induced  Sir  Robert 
to  make  the  night  private  signal  to  cease  fighting. 
He  had  captured  an  84  and  a  74  gun  ship  (both 
Spaniards),  and  had  caused  the  enemy  an  addi- 
tional loss    of  500  or  600  men   in  killed  and 

a»v.  wUeh  hmi  taceii  nm  o*  bwid  liy  umtbn  sblp  and  lud  hem  Mt 
tt9U>;  bat  the  nre  liad  i^oaeuHt.  A  lojf-book  and  h  few  immen'v 
iaekct*  were  fouad  in  the  cahtn,  and  theie  were  tirou^'lit  to  Nelsm. 
Tke  iMHwak  aloard  witli  tlieia  wocda :  '  Two  larKs  vrwU  in  the 
W.  S.  W.  :*  and  this  led  him  in  eni.chule  thiit  the  vessel  hail  been  un 
Bagliih  iiriTateer  einiiing  utTthe  We«erii  UtnmU.  But  then*  was  to 
tbis  \taok  4  acrap  of  dirty  paiier,  dlUtl  witli  liKiirea.  Nelaoii,  imma. 
dintelv  npon  neeii'j;  it,  olMerveil.  lliat  ihe  fl;,'iire<  were  written  bv  a 
gfenrhwaa  ;  and.  after  ft4id>inj;  till*  fur  a  wldle,  laid, '  1  ean  expli'iin 
fW  whole.  Tlie  j.ieketf  nre  iif  Freneli  mniiuracture.  and  Jirove  that 
th«  )nr»l^n  WH»  in  iMi>aes^tou  t»r  the  enemy.  She  had  been  chafed 
a^  Likei*  by  the  two  thipsthut  were  »  eu  in  the  W.  N.  W.  The 
pri2e-ma,tvr,  goin;;  i>n  tmard  in  a  hurry,  forgot  to  take  with  liim  hit 
Keelumin^;  tliere  is  none  in  the  log  liouk,  and  the  dirty  ]»iper  con- 
Uiaa  her  work  for  tlie  numU-r  of  days  since  the  privateer  last  left 
t*oero;  with  an  unaccounted-for  run.'uhicli  I  take  to  liave  been  the 
ehaee,  in  his  eodenvour  to  find  out  her  situation  by  biick  reckonings. 
By  some  tnisma.iagement,  I  conclude,  she  was  run  on  Itoanl  of  bvone 
PI  tlw  enemy's  shijw  and  dismasted.  Not  likia:,'  delnv  (for  I  ant 
salijiied  lliat  lliise  two  khipa  were  the  advanced  ones  o{  the  Frelicii 
sqaadron),  and  fancying  we  were  close  at  their  lieels,  they  set  tlr.-  to 
w  Tessel  an.l  ai^audoiied  her  in  a  huiry.  If  this  explanatioti  be  cor- 
xeet,  1  infer  fruui  it  that  they  are  gone  more  to  tlie  northward;  and 
latire  to  tb«  B-<rtliwarU  1  will  look  fur  them.*  't'liia  course,  accord- 
Mfljr,  he  beld,  iwt  stilt  without  snoeess.** — SesttAsy. 
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wounded.  His  own  loss  in  mtn  and  oflScers  was 
39  killed  and  139  wouuded ;  but  t«o  or  three  of 
his  ships  had  suffered  rather  severely  in  their 
masts  and  rigging.  At  daybreak,  on  the  23rd,  the 
hostile  fleets  were  about  seventeen  miles  asunder : 
Sir  Robert  Calder  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  two 
prizes,  aud  preserved  them;  Villeueuve  was 
making  demonstrations  as  though  he  would  renew 
the  combat,  which  lie  might  have  done,  but  did 
not.  No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  either  on 
this  or  on  the  following  day,  although  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind.  On  the  aftertMwn  of  the  34th  each  tlcn 
purstied  its  own  route,  as  if  the  other  were  not 
present,  or  as  if  no  hostility  existed  between  them. 
If  Nelson  had  been  there  instead  of  Calder,  aad 
with  Calder's  force,  more  would  have  been  done, 
and  the  parting  would  not  have  been  so  peaceful : 
if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  falleii  in 
with  Sir  Robert,  or  with  one-half  of  his  fleet,  it 
wss  certainly  not  hito  Ferrol  that  Villeneuve  mi 
Oravina  would  have  gone.  But  still,  considering 
the  disparity  of  force,  the  ditadvantage  of  being  to 
leeward  in  the  action,  which  left  his  ships  covered 
and  smothered  with  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  guns 
as  well  as  with  that  of  their  own,  Calder  had  not 
done  amiss,  but  had  gained  a  victory,  though  nei*' 
ther  a  decisive  nor  a  brilliant  one.  "Tu  havt 
made  the  action  decisive,  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  M.  Villeneuve;  but  he 
kept  his  wind,  and  the  firing  ceased,  owing  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  to  his  having  hauled  out  of 
gun-shot."*  Sir  Robert  Calder  might,  moreover, 
have  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  ships  which  had  been  so  long  blockaded 
in  Ferrol,  but  which  were  now  blockaded  no 
longer ;  and  this  force  by  itself  was  at  least  aa 
strong  as  own,  and  he  had  been  expressly  ondered 
by  the  admiralty  to  be  on  his  guard  in  caoe  of  a 
junction  between  these  Ferrol  ships  and  the  fleet 
of  Villeneuve.  Five  ships  of  the  line,  moreover, 
had  actually  got  out  to  sea  from  another  port  of 
which  the  blockade  had  been  temporarily  raised; 
and,  from  information  received  before  the  battle  of 
the  22nd  began.  Sir  Robert  Colder  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  force  was  seeking  Ville- 
neuve. And,  in  effect,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  there 
five  fresh  French  ships  of  the  line  came  up  to  the 
very  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  fought.  But  these  and  other  &cts  were 
not  known  at  home  at  Jibe  time ;  aud  some  of  them 
were  not  properly  understood  by  landsmen  when 
they  were  known  :  the  admiralty  very  injudiciously 
and  not  very  honourably  suppressed  an  important 
paragraph  in  Sir  Robert's  official  letter;  the 
French  oificial  accounts  in  the  Munitear,  dic- 
tated by  Bonaparte  himself,  laid  claim  to  the  vic- 
tory, and,  though  this  was  scarcely  a  claim  to  be 
seriously  attended  to,  as  the  British  hod  captured 
two  ships  of  die  line  and  had  not  lost  any  vessel, 
it  irritated  the  public  mind,  which,  moreover,  had 
been  accustomed,  by  Nelson's  wonderful  perform- 

•  Jama*. 
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to  dureganl  inferiority  of  numbers  and 
ever;  thing  elae,  md  to  expect  a  dectaive  rictety 
in  every  cacuuster.  Sir  Robert  Calder  finally 
thought  himtelf  cenpelled,  by  evil  rumwir,  to  de> 
mand  a  coort-mMtial  upoirhia  condnet.  By  that 
court  he  was  "aeverehp  reprimanded"  for  not 
having  dune  fcis '  atmuat  to  eenew  the.  engage- 
ment on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Joky ;  but  the  aeu^ 
tcnce  admitted  that  hit-  conduct  had  not  been  actu- 
ated cither  Ivy  cowardice  or  diaatfeetion.  An 
eminent  Fveneb  writer,  who  haa  written  about 
military  afibirs  aince  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  thiia 
irankly  and.  correctly  atatca  the  whole  caae :  "  Ad- 
mirai  Galdev,  with,  inferior  tN-oea^  encountera  the 
oombiaed  Fisncb  and  Sinmiah  flceta  -^  in  pursuing 
tkeai,  he  hringa  an  a  partial  engagement  and  cap* 
twea  tmy  ahipa.  He  ia  tried  and  reprimanded 
becanse'it  is  tuppoaed  that,  by  renewing  the  action, 
he '  might  have  obtained  a  mure  deeiaive  victory. 
What  would  they  ham  dtoie  with  Calder,  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  commanded  the  anperior  forcea, 
■od  had  loattwo  ahipa  in  avoiding  an  engagement 
ichid):  miwc  hwe  pteaented  b»  fine  a  chance  to 
akill  andvaiaur?  What  would  thcj  have  done 
wndi  Afrcaptaioa?"* 

.  Aa-  fur  Tilfenenre  and  hia  viirtory,  that  officer 
waa  bat  too  happy  at  being  allowed  ta  run  into 
Fertol  and  Caaunna,  and  there  land  the  numer- 
•08  riek  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  West 
ladies, '  and  the  woanded  who  had  been  hit  in 
thebattk;  Nor  did  he  get  there  without  leaving 
ttspoaed^  on  tlie  Spaniah  cuaat,  to  the  chancea  of 
aqMxMRv  thcee  of  Ua  ahipa  of  the  line,  that  were  far 
too  mnsb  injured  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  binit 
with,  aneh  a.  preaa  af  sail  a*  he  was  carrying.  And, 
when  he.recaived  poaitive  orders  from  tite  mt^iister 
•f  mnineto  sail  iiom  Ferrot  towards  Biest,  wheae 
ftmthaaswne  waa  ready  to  join  him  with  the  Breat 
fleet,  wktch.  comted  twenty-one  ahipa  of  the  line^ 
he  heaitatett  in  his  obedience,  and,  upon  learuiag 
that  C^aMer  had  jomed  Admiral  Cernwalla,.  in- 
Btead  of  sailing  ibr  Breat  be  tan  round  the 
Spaoialr  coast  and  took  refiipe  in  Cadiz.  He 
eatriedi  with  htm  twenty-nine  muI  of  the  line,  leav- 
ing bdiind  him  at  Feirol  the  ships  whieh  had 
bee»  dnaUetl  in  the  battle  of  the  2!^,  and  some 
•titer  shipa  that  were  not  quite  ready  for  ae«. 
Admiral  CoUingwoodr  who  had  been  blockading 
Cadiz  Bay  with-  only  four  shipe  of  the  line  and 
some  fri^tesi.  waa  obliged  to  retire  to  the  souths 
.ward ;  bait  he  aoon  returned,  and  kept  watching 
that  bay  and  port,  in  which  fm-and-tliirty  sail 
•f  the  line  wese  now  eidlected.  On  the  21st 
nC  August  ColUngwoad  writes  to  his  wife  :  "  To- 
day we  have  been  looking  into  Cadiz,  where  their 
.fleet  ia  now  as  thick  as  a  wood.  I  hope  I  riiall 
have  somebody  come  to  me  aaon,  and  m  the  mean^ 
time  I  must  take  the  b*at  care  of  myself  I  can." 
in.  order  to.  concent  the  alenderness  of  his  £>rce, 
,C«^ingwaod  stationed  one  of  his  8hi|)s  in  the  offing, 
jwhich  from  time  to  time  made  signala  as  if  to  an 
fngUdr fleet  in  thediatance;  and UiialitUe artifice. 


with  Villeneuve'a  unpleasant  reminiseeaces.  of  the 
'  late  battle,  kept  the  combined  Heet  asleep  on  their 
anchors.  No  attempt  was  made  to  attack  or  dts> 
peree  the  small  blockadii>g  squadron ;  and,  whai 
Cuihngwood  was  leinf'urced,  he  established  a  strict 
blockade  of  all.  the  Spaniiih  ports  lymg  between 
Cape  St.  Mary  on  Cadiz  Bay,  and  Algeziraa  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar — a  measure  to  which  he 
attributed  the  ultimate  Bailing  of  the  combined 
fleet,  as  it  prevented  the  carrying  in  of  lopplies  to 
it  at  Cadiz.*  Uia  force,  continued  to  be  lai  in- 
ferior in  number  to  that  of  ViUeneuve ;  but  this 
only  raised  CuUingwoud's  spirits.  "  A  dull  su- 
perioritVy"  said  he,  **  creates  lauguor;  it  is  a.  state 
like  this  thai  rouses  the  spirits,  umI  makea  us  feel 
as  if  the  welfare  of  all  Euglaod  depended  upon  «» 
alone." 

On  the  2l8t  of  Aiigust,  the  dayonwhicb  Vil- 
leneuve  gut  into  Cadiz  Bay,  Admiral  Qantheaune, 
who  was  expecting  lum  at  Brest,  stood  out  ot  tb«t 
harboiu'  with,  twentj-une  sail  of  the  liney  as  if  to 
meet  him  a  little  way  out  at  sea.  Admiral  Co^n* 
wullis,  who  was  watching  Gantheaume,  had.  at  thif 
moment  only  fourteen  sliipa  uf  the  line  with  him ; 
but  with  this  inferior  fbrce  be  moved  in  to  attaek^ 
and,  after  a  distant  cannonade.  Gantheaum^  who 
strained  hia  eyes  in  vain  in  looking  out  to  the  soutl^ 
for  Villeneuve's  fleet,  retired  to  the  protection  uf 
the  land  batteries,  and  at  nightt'all  returned  again 
into  Brest  harbour.  The  other  movemtnts  of'uut 
fleets  were  of  little  importance — as  the  Ftenoh  ano 
Spaniards  would  not  move — until  Nelson  anun  looH 
the  chief  command.  On  quitting  the  *  Victoryt^ 
his  old  flag-ship  at  Spithead,  he  had  hastened-;  to 
his  pleasant  villa  at  Merton,.  in  Suncy,.  be|(^fij( 
there  to  recruit  Ins  shattered  health.  He  c«use4 
all  his  private  ttorea  to  be  brought  up  from,  the 
'  Victory,'  and  he  seemed  to  intimate  to>  all  hip 
friends  that  he  waa- determined  to^  gp  to  sea  no 
more.  But  the.  nation  at  larg^  feltr  and  londly 
expressed  the  opinion,:  that  there  could  be  an  long 
reat  for  the  hero  of  the  Nile  until  he  had  achieved 
one  victory  more,  and  that  Nelson  was  the  man 
that  must  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  naviM.  «f 
Fmnce  and  Spain.  In  a  day  or  two  be  wan.  oi>> 
aerved  to  be  iestle«s  and  absent-minded ;  and  not 
many  days  had  passed  ere  Captain  Blackwuod, 
one  of  his  favourite  officers,  who  wastfaMlling  fnma 
Portsmouth  to  London  with  dispatches,  called  upon 
him  at  Merton,  and  acquainted  him  that  VillcneaTO 
had  brought  out  the  squadnm  which  had  been  an 
long  preparing  at  Ferrol,  and  had  run  into  Cadis. 
Although  it  was  only  five  o'clock  in  the  na*mung 

*  Boaapaii«  had  caused  great  quantiliet  of  biscuit  and  fltore*  to  ht 
ooneotedat  Riiclielhrt  andHt  Bresi;  but,  asliehadn'Tercoiitt-mphiMd 
thf  fleet  uuder  Viileumre  beioj;  turned  to  the  aoutbirani  and  enicr- 
inK  Cadiz,  which  vbj.  one  very  impoitnui  reault  of  Sir  Ruben  Caldal^ 
action,  he  had  made  no  proTisi  n  at  that  |)ott  for  tlw  auipply  of  so 
large  a  force  ;  aiid  the  people  uf  Cadia.  wlioae  trade  vint  ruined  by 
the  war,  had  no  teal  lu  tlie  oummon  caiue,  and  the  poverty  and 
general  ill  humour  of  the  Siunlards  uSered  few  iv^iuicea  of  ttio  oMt 
want«4.  Neutral  veuel*  werf  indin'd  employed  in  tianapirtiny  th* 
uttiesMry  stoics  Irom  the  coast  of  France  to  the  small  i<lru  in  ttw 
nei4:hboiirfaood of  Cadiz ;  but  Collingwnod  •  exleuiiUtuorth«  lilochjMl« 
ktoppod  tile  tuppliea.  and  Ifit  the  combined  fleeu  la  a  slate  uf  pltrn. 
tiun,.  which  at  lost  compelled  them  to  put  to  aea— to  b«  d««u6\4 
nut  many  leafdw  from  Cadiz,  off  Ca|>c  Tiii(ai0r. 
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t  Nelson  was  up  and  dressed.  The  moment  be  saw 
the  captain  he  exclaimed,  **  I  am  sure  joh  brisg 
mc  news  of  the  French  and  Sjtanish  fleets!  I 
think  I  shall  yet  have  to  beat  them !"  and  he  after- 
wards added  repeatedly,  **  Depend  on  it,  Black- 
wood, I  shall  yet  give  M.  ViHeneuve  a  drubbing." 

'  Bat,  when  Blackwood  had  left  hire,  he  wanted  re- 
aohition  to  declare  his  intention  to  Lsdv  Hamilton 

\      and  his  sisters.     He  even  spoke  ■gnin  as  if  he 

I  were  determined  to  stay  quietly  at  h«ime ;  bat  the 
ftscinating  woman,  who  was  both  his  good  and  his 
evil  star,  saw  his  uneasiness  and  read  his  real 
thoughts.  She  told  him  that  she  did  not  believe 
the  words  he  was  uttering^— that  she-  knew  he  was 

I      longing  to  get  at  the  combined  fleets — that  he 

'      would  oe  mtserable  if  any  man  bat  himself  did  the 

I  bosineM ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  them,  as  the 
price  and  reward  of  his  two  years'  kmg  watching, 
and  his  hard  chaee.  "  Nelson,"  said  she,  "  how- 
ever we  may  lament  your  absence,  offer  your  ser- 
vices ;  they  will  be  accepted,  and  you  will  gain  a 
(piiet  heart  by  it :  yon  will  have  a  glorious  vie- 

I  tory,  and  then  yon  may  return  here,  and  be  happy !'' 
He  looked  at  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ez- 

*  chimed,  **  Brave  Emma !  good  Emma ! — if  there 
were  more  Emmas  there  would  be  mure  Nelsons."* 
A  few  words  on  the  other  side  from  Lady  Hiunilcon 
wndd  probably  have  deprived  the  country  of  the 
services  of  her  greatest  hero  at  one  of  her  greateet 
aitet,  and  have  left  Nelson  to  die  a  len  glorious 
death,  after  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  only  a  few 
months,  of  languor,  imeaainesa,  and  suffering.  Id 
reaping  glory,  and  in  rendering  the  highest  of 
public  services,  he  had  certainly  not  coliwted  the 
materials  for  private  happiness;  his  constitution 
was  broken  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  repair — 
in  every  respect  it  was  better  to  go  and  die  at  Tra-' 

I       C^gar  ui  the  last  rapturvns  embrace  of  victory. 

The  government  aceepted  his  proffered  services 
mosft'wnUngly :  and  Lord  Barham,  formerly  Ad- 
miral Sir  Chatfea  Middleton,  and  now  at  the  head 
of  the  admnralty  board,  girrog  him  the  list  of  the 
o^vy,  deaired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers. 
**  Choose  yourself,  my  lord ;  the  same  spirit  ac- 
tuates the  whole  profession ;  you  cannot  choose 
wpQog,**  was  Nelson's  noble  reply.  Unremittmg 
«(ertions  were  made  by  Lurd  Barham  to  equip  the 
additional  ships  which  Nelson  chose;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  generally  noticed  that,  but  for  a  bold 
innovation  made  by  his  lordship's  oflScial  prede- 
ceaaor,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  great  battle 
of  TraJUgar  could  have  been  fought  at  all.  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  the  surveyor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's shilling,  had  invented  a  method  of  strength- 
ening ship*  by  means  of  diagonal  braces,  to  be 
placed  transversely  from  the  extremities  of  the  gon- 
oeck  beam*  down  to  the  kelson ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, cm  Comparing  the  decaved  state  in  which  he 
feund  a  great  part  uf  our  Aavy  with  the  condition 
of  the  newer  shi|is  of  France  and  Spuin,  whose 
(•rabiaed  fleets  in  Europe  exceeded  any  force  that 
VecDuid  IB  any  reasonable  time  be  able  to  bring 

1  •  Soali.ejr. 


against  them,  tietermiaed  to  vamp  np,  in  the 
speediest  way,  or  in  the  way  recommended  by . 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  some  of  our  old  shi))s  that  re- 
quired large  repairs  ;  and  by  adding  a  double  out- 
side planking  to  the  diagonal  braces,  he  had  made 
many  an  oM  craft  fit  to  brave  again  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  and  had  set  an  example  which  could  ' 
easily  be  followed  in  any  emergency.*  These 
temporary  expedients — and  they  were  only  in- 
tended by  Melville  aa  such — answered  the  purpose 
most  effectually ;  aud  to  that  ex-minister,  now 
lying  under  the  impeachment  of  parliament,  and 
the  rancorous  abuse  of  a  huge  part  of  the  nation, 
the  country  was  in  part  indebted  for  the  crowning 
glory  of  Trafalgar.  The  system  of  diagonal  braces 
and  doable  plankiogs  interfered  with  the  stowage 
of  the  ships'  holds,  and  lias  otherwise  been  found 
to  be  liable  tu  serious  ohjections ;  hut  after  Nelson's . 
greatest  victory  we  had  leisure  allowed  us  to  build, 
new  ships,  and  to  repair  our  old  ones  upon  a  better 
principle. 

On  the  13ih  of  September  the  hero  i;|uitted 
Merton  fur  the  last  time ;  early  on  the  mormng  of 
the  14th  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  walking  again 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  Victory  ;'  on  the  morn- 
ing uf  the  I5th  he  sailed,  accompanied  only  bv  the 
'  Ajax'  and  '  Thunderer,'  and  the '  Euryalus  fri- 
gate ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  his  birthday, 
he  arrived  off  Cadiz.  On  passing  through  Ports- 
mouth, he  h:id  received  all  the  pleasure  that  could  ' 
be  derived  from  the  admiration  and  transports  of 
the  people,  many  of  whom  dropped  on  the  kuee  as 
he  passed,  and  blessed  him  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Cadiz  -he  was  received  by  the  whole  fleet  with 
enthusiastic  joy  :  but,  fearing  that  Villeneuve  would 
not  venture  out  to  sea  if  he  knew  he  was  there 
and  with  reinforcements,  he  kept  out  of  siKht  of 
land,  and  desired  Collingwood  to  fire  no  salute, 
and  h'>ist  no  coloursit  He  soon  found  reason  to 
complain — as  he  had  done  on  many  previous  and 
critical  occasions — of  the  few  frigates  which  the 
admiralty  had  attached  to  the  fleet.  He  always 
called  frigates  the  ayes  of  the  fleet;  and  much  did, 
he  want  these  sluurp  eyes  now ;  for  on  one  side 
there  was  the  strong  Spanish  squadron  to  be 
watched  at  Carthagcna,  and  on  the  other  there 
were  the  Brest  fleet,  the  Rochefort  sqtuulnm,  and 
the  ships  left  at  Ferrol,  which  all  required  atteiv 
tion.  It  was  also  necessary  to  keep  up  communi- 
catitns  with  the  British  blockading  squadrons  that 
were  scattered  along  an  immense  line  of  coast.  Tet 
Nelson  was  left,  for  some  time,  with  only  two  or 
three  frigates.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  well 
knew  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  he 
obliged  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  was  going  home  to 
stand  his  trial  by  court-martial,  to  take  his  passage 
in  his  own  90-gun  ship.  While  Collingwood  kept 
his  old  cruising  ground,  Nelson  chose  a  station 
some  twenty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cadiz,  behind 
Cape  St.  Mary.     In  a  letter  written  to  an  old 

•  Qiinrtrrty  R"\  tew,  Tol.  xH.,  Article  on  Seppiag't  inprOTcmntr 
in  Ship-buildiDg. 

t  Niilr  from  Lotd  Nrlmn  to  Lord  CuIUiitiroud,  in  MemUn,  *:«.ir 
\ty  G  L.  Ncwnbam  Colliutovud,  Ea<).  • 
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friend  in  Italy,  he  said,  "  Here  1  am  watching  fur 
the  French  and  Sjianiards  like  a  cat  after  the  mice. 
If  they  come  out  I  know  I   shall  catch  them.     I 
am  snre  I  shall  beat  them ;  but  I  am  also  almost 
sure  that  I  shall  be  killed  in  doing  it."'     To 
Collingwood  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  October : — 
•'  We  shall  have  these  fellows  out  at  last,  my  dear 
lord.     I  firmly  believe  that  they  have  discovered 
that  they  cannot  be  subsisted  iit  Cadiz  :  their  sup- 
ply from  France  is  completely  cut  off."     On  the 
9th  he  wrote  again  to  his  second  in  command,  en- 
closmg  his  plan  of  attack.     "  They  surely  cannot 
escape  us,"  said  he.     "  I  wish  we  could  only  get 
a  fine  day.     I  send  you  my  plan,  as  fir  as  a  man 
dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position 
the  enemy  may  be  found  in  :  but,  my  dear  friend, 
it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  your  ease  respecting 
my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judg* 
ment  for  carrying  them  into  effect.     We  can,  my 
dear  Coll,  have  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only 
one  great  object  in  view — timt  of  annihilating  our 
enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  coun- 
try.    No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another  than 
I  have  in  you ;  and  no  man  will  render  your  ser- 
vices more  justice."     The  plan  of  attack,  which 
agreed  in  principle  with  that  adopted  in  the  great 
battle,  was  a  masterpiece  of  nautical  skill,  and  is 
engraven    on  the  memory  of  every  true  British 
sailor.     The  order  of  sailing  was  to  be  the  order  of 
battle  :  the  fleet  in  two  lines  of  sixteen  ships  each, 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest 
sailing  two-decked   ships.    The  second  in  com- 
mand, having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line,  was 
to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear,  or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if  not 
able  to  get  so  kr  advanced :  Nelson  himself  would 
lead  through  about  the  enemy's  centre,  and  the  ad- 
vanced squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or  foinr  a-head 
of  the  centre.    This  plan  was  to  be  adapted  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  number 
of  the  English  ships  that  should  be  able  to  get 
into  action.     "  The  enemy's  fleet,"  said  Nelson, 
"  is  supposed  to  consist  of  forty-sis  sail  of  the  line ; 
British  forty :  if  either  is  le?s,  only  a  proportionate 
number  of  the  enemy's  ships  are  to  be  cut  off. 
British  to  be  one- fourth  superior  to  the  enemy  th^ 
cut  <^.     Something    must    lie    left   to    chance. 
Nothing  is  sure  in  a  sea-fight:  shot  will  carry 
awuy  the  masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  of 
foes;  but  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  before 
the  van  of  the  enemy  could  succour  their  rear ;  and 
then  that  the  British  fleet  would,  most  of  them,  be 

•  This  Mtar,  wWi  nunjr  other  aiitognph  letteit  of  Nelion,  wu 
»1lown  to  us  tome  veara  ago  In'  the  late  woll  knuwn  Ahbe  l^ampbrll 
of  N«pln.  to  whom  it  wu  ftiMroMd  a  fi>w  dayi  befbn  the  battle  of 
TiaMgar.  It  contained  >  pevege  whidi  itroniily  depicted  the  IrrilA- 
biltty  and  domestic  uuhapinnesi  of  the  great  sailor;  l^ut  which,  on 
■raount  of  t'-e  feeUnj^  of  some  surviving  members  of  Nelson's  famllv, 
it  would  nut  be  proper  to  quote,  Campbell,  an  Irishman  by  birtJlr 
and  a  priett  by  prori's.ion,  though  not  inmannt-raandhaliitSthad  been 
n:i  old  (rirnd  of  Nel»>n  auilm  still  older  friend  of  Sir  William  alul 
Lady  Hamillan  Ilia  influence  at  the  Neapolitun  court,  fur  many 
years,  was  ifrent  and  extrH0rdiaai7.  When  it  depttMled  An  Nelson  a 
Kettlng  or  not  eetliiig  supplies  fur  his  flifet  fnim  Sicily  in  178H,  whether 
he  ilrtHlld  or  should  not  destroy  the  French  atthu  neuth  of  tlie  Nile, 
the  Abbe  Joined  his  inb-reeasious  to  those  of  I  july  Ilamlltoa,  and 
«Med  f u  ohtnining  the  orders  wliieli  tlie  Neapolitan  court  sent  Ij 
•irr>'-<iM  to  TicMal  aad  water  Nelson's  -Mu. 


ready  to  receive  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line.,  or  to 
pursue  them  should  they  endeavour  to  make  off. 
If  the  van  of  the  enemy  tack,  the  captured  ships 
must  run  to  leeward  of  the  Briii.-h  fleet;  if  the 
enemy  wear,  the  British  must  place  themselves 
between  the  enemy  and  the  captured,  and  disabled 
British,  ships ;  and  should  the  enemy  close.  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  result.  The  second  iu  command  will, 
in  all  possible  things,  direct  the  movements  of  his 
line  by  keeping  them  as  compact  as  the  nature  of 
I  he  circumstances  will  admit.  Captains  are  to 
look  to  their  particular  line,  as  their  rallying  point; 
but,  in  case  signals  cannot  be  seeu  clearly  or  un- 
derstood, NO  CAI'TAIN  CAN  DO  VEET  WRONG  IF  BB 
PLACES  HIS  SHIP  ALOMOSIDE  THAT  OF  AN  ENKMY." 

Gun-shot  distance  was  recommended  aa  the  best 
for  beginning  at. 

The  intended  plan  «f  attack  had  the  most  cor- 
dial concttrrence  of  Collingwood,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  repeating,  that,  with  a  great 
number  of  ships,  to  act  in  one  line  was  a  positive 
disadvantage,  l)oth  in  loss  of  time  and  in  applica- 
tion «f  power.*  One  of  the  last  orders  Nelsuu  gave 
was  that  the  name  and  family  of  every  ufficer,  sea- 
man, and  marine  in  the  fleet,  who  might  be  killed 
or  wounded  in  action,  should  be  returned  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted,  with  a  proper  recom- 
mendation, to  the  chairman  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
Officers  and  men,  by  whom  Nelson  was  universally 
beloved,  were  in  the  most  buoyant  and  confident , 
spirits.  While  they  lay  under  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
plays  or  farces,  as  sailors  play  them,  were  per- 
formed every  eveiting  in  roost  of  the  ships :  and  the 
entertainment  always  concluded  with  God  save  the 
King,  sung  in  chorus  loud  enough  to  shake  the ' 
oaken  ribs  of  the  argosies,  and  to  re-echo  among 
the  rodcs  and  cliffs  of  that  Spanish  coast. 

On  the  19th  of  October  it  was  a  beautiful  dav, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  wrote  a  note  to  tus 
worthy  second — tlie  last  note  he  ever  wrote — to 
give  some  information,  and  to  ask  whether  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  leave  his  ship  for  a  few 
hours,  and  pay  a  visit  on  board  the  Victory.  But, 
before  CoUingwood's  answer  could  reach  Nelson's . 
ship,  the  signal  was  made  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  coming  out  of  Cadis  ;  and  at  that  joyous  long- 
expected  sign  the  whole  British  force  immediately 
gave  chace.  As  Villeneuve  sailed  with  light  winds 
westerly.  Nelson  concluded  that  his  destination 
was  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  effect  the  French 
admiral,  whose  orders  from  Paris  were  incessantly 
changed,  had  been  commanded  more  than  a  month, 
ago  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  land  the 
very  considerable  body  of  troops  he  had  od  board 
on  the  Neapolitan  coast  (in  order  that  they  might 

*  Besides,  to  act  in  one  line  with  a  great  number  of  ahipa  w«» 
alwnys  difficult,  and  mlvht  in  msnycaseabenllogether  Impnetienblai. 
Nflson  had  oiened  his  plan  by  Ba>ing. — "  Thinking  it  almost  Irnpo*- 
siUe  to  form  a  flei't  ol  funy  sail  of  the  line  into  a  line  of  liattle,  ii, 
v.iriiible  niuds,  thick  weiitltfr,  and  other  circumstauci's  wlii^  nvK«t 
occur,  « itliout  bucli  a  Inbi  of  time  that  the  opportuuity  would  |>vo- 
hni)ly  be  tost  of  brmuin;;  the  cupmy  to  l>altle  in  auch  n  mAnner  as  to' 
make  tlie  businesii  dceuuTe,  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  tla« 
(Ifct  in  that  poaittou  of  suiting  (with  the  exception  of  the  flmt  isxmI 
second  in  command),  thutthe  order  ofalling  Jslo  tie  dseoHlR  aC 
battle,  ttc" 
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act  agxinst  the  English  troops  and  their  Russian 
allies  who  had  been  dis-embarked  in  that  country), 
to  sweep  ihe  Mediterranean  of  all  British  trading 
tfaipi  and  cruisers,  and  then  run  into  the  )>ort  of 
Toulon,  from  which  he  had  first  started  on  the 
last  day  of  March.  Nelson,  making  all  sail  for 
the  Straits'  mouth,  was  there  by  day-break  on  the 
20tb ;  but  the  combined  fleet  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  he  was  informed  by  Captain  Blackwood,  of 
the  fast-sailing  *  Euryalus'  frigate,  that  it  cer- 
tainly had  not  yet  passed  the  Straits.  Nelson 
then  returned  to  the  northward,  greatly  fearing 
that  VilleneuTe  would  hare  returned  into  Cadiz, 
for  the  wind  then  blew  very  fresh  from  the  south- 
west.  But  a  little  before  sunset  Blackwood  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  keep 
the  sea,  and  to  go  away  to  the  westward.  "  And 
that,"  said  the  admiral  in  his  diary,  "  they  shall 
not  do,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte 
to  prevent  them."  It  is  said  that  Villeneuve  was 
ttill  ignorant  of  Nelson's  being  with  the  fleet — 
that  an  American,  lately  arrived  at  Cadiz  from 
England,  maintained  that  it  was  impossible,  for 
he  had  seen  him  only  a  few  days  before  in  Lon- 
don,  when  there  was  no  rumour  of  his  going  again 
to  Ka.  On  Monday,  the  2lst  of  October,  at  day- 
light, when  Cape  lYafalgar  bore  east  by  south 
about  seven  leagues,  the  enemy  was  discovered  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  wind  being 
about  west  and  very  light,  but  the  swell  being  long 
and  heavy.  It  was  an  anniversary  and  festival  in 
Nelson's  family,  for  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1779, 
his  maternal  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  with  three 
line  uf  battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  four  French 
nil  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Yet  that  pre- 
sentiment, and  perhaps  half-wish,  which  had  fur 
■ome  time  haunted  his  mind,  and  which  bad  been 
expressed  in  various  ways,  returned  upon  him  as  I 
he  saw  the  enemy  within  reach — he  felt  as  though 
be  were  as  sure  of  death  as  of  victory.  After 
making  the  signal  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy, 
he  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  a  prayer ;  and, 
after  writing  the  prayer,  he  added  to  it,  on  the 
sheets  of  the  same  diary,  a  remarkable  appeal  to 
his  Icmg  and  country  in  favour  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  adopted  or  real  daughter,  who,  both  of 
them,  had  long  had  no  dependence  but  on  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  almost  nothing  to  leave,  his 
titles  and  his  pensions  going  to  his  brother  and  his  j 
&mily  in  legitimate  order  of  descent.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Blackvrood  went  on 
board  the  *  Victory,'  he  found  him  iu  good  spirits, 
but  very  calm  ;  not  in  that  exhilaration  which  he 
had  shown  on  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and 
Copenhagen.*  His  whole  attention  was  now  6xed 
on  ViUeneure,  who  waa  wearing  to  form  the  line 
in  dose  order  upon  the  larboard  tack  ;  thereby  to 
bring  Cadiz  under  his  lee,  and  to  facilitate,  if  ne- 
cessary, his  escape  into  that  port  This  induced 
Lord  >relBon  to  steer  a  trifle  more  to  the  nonhward 
tbra  he  bad  been  doing,  and  to  telegra^)))  Culling- 
mod,.— **  I  intend  to  pass  through  the  van  of  the 

*  SoaOiey. 


enemy's  line  to  prevent  his  gettrog  into  Cadix.". 
The  reversed  order  of  Villeneuve's  line  had  pro- 
duced another  danger— it  had  brought  the  shoals 
of  San  Pedro  and  Trafalgar  under  the  lee  of  both 
fleets;  and  to  guard  against  this  danger  the- 
'  Victory '  made  the  signal  fur  the  British  fleet  to 
prepare  to  anchor  at  the  close  of  day.  Nelson  told 
Blackwood  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
took  twenty  of  them.  He  asked  whether  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  Blackwood 
replied  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  understood 
what  they  were  about.  But  Nilson  gave  his  last 
signal — "  England  expects  bvert  man  to  do 
HIS  DUTY  " — and,  as  the  telegraphic  menage  was 
communicated  from  the  mizen  top-gallant-mast- 
head  of  the  '  Victory,'  it  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers  on  board  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet.  Owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  the  British  fleet, - 
after  bearing  up,  made  very  slow  progress,  al-' 
though  studding-sails  were  set.  Nelson  was  lead-' 
ing  the  weather  column.  Considering  that  the' 
'  Victory,'  as  (he  van  ship  of  a  column,  and  as  bear- 
ing the  flaguf  the  commander-in-chief,  would  draw 
upon  herself  the  enemy's  most  murderous  or  most 
concentrated  fire,  and  thereby  doubly  endanger  the 
life  of  him  to  whom  all  looked  up  for  victory,  some 
of  the  principal  officers  expressed  among  themselves 
a  wish  that  his  lordship  might  be  persuaded  to 
allow  the  '  Temeraire,'  then  close  astern,  to  pass 
and  go  ahead.  Captain  Blackwood  undertook  the' 
delicate  task  of  expressing  this  general  wish  to  his 
lordship,  who,  smiling  significantly  at  Hardy,  the 
captain  of  the  '  Victory,'  said,  "  Oh !  yes,  let  her 
go  ahead;"  meaning,  if  the  'Temeraire'  could. 
But  shortly  after,  when  Lieutenant  J.  Yule,  who 
commanded  forwards,  observing  that  one  of  the 
'Victory's'  lower  studding-sails  was  improperly- 
set,  caused  it  to  he  taken  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  it  better.  Nelson  ran  forward,  and  rated 
the  lieutenant  severely,  for  having,  as  he  fancied, 
begun  to  shorten  sail  without  orders.  As  every- 
stitch  of  canvass  was  kept  up,  the  *  Temeraire ' 
could  not  pass  and  lead  the  van — and  the  admiral 
certainly  never  intended  that  she  should.  From  the 
change  in  the  disposition  of  sailing,  the  lee  line  led 
by  Collingwood  was,  however,  the  first  to  get  into 
action.  The  entire  British  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one 
schooner,  and  one  cutter ;  the  French  and  Spaniards 
united,  counted  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  five 
frigates,  and  two  brigs.  The  largest  ships  on  our 
side  were  the  '  Victory,'  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,' 
which  carried  Collingwood 's  flag,  and  the  'Bri- 
tannia,' which  carried  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Northesk;  they  mounted  100  gims 
each :  the  largest  ships  on  the  opposite  side  were 
the  '  Santissima  Trinidad'  of  130  guns,  the 
'  Principe  de  Anurias'  of  112  guns,  the  'Santa 
Anna,'  of  112  guns,  and  the  'llayo'  of  100  guns. 
The  English  had  four  98-giin  ships,  and  one  80-gun 
ship;  the  enemy  had  six  80- gun  ships:  of  the 
smaller  line  of  battle  ships  mounting  64  guns  the 
English  had  three  and  the  enemy  only  one :  .thfe 
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Eng1i»h  btd  dzteen  74'»,  the  eiieiqy  twent}--two. 
Lwviiig  Qut  of  the  accouDt  the  frigate*  aad  amall 
craft  on  b«tb  sides.  Nelson  had  but  2148  guns  to 
opiMse  to  Villeneuve's  2626  guns :  bis  numerical 
inferiority  in  men  was  much  greater :  his  patched* 
up  ships  too  were  inferior  in  quidity ;  but  his  im- 
mmse  superiority  lay  in  the  quality  of  his  crews, 
in  th«  long  practised  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
pfiScers,  in  bis  own  ready  resources,  and  in  the  zeal 
afid  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  every 
lyan  and  boy  in  the  fleet.*  The  French  admiral 
had  foreseen  that  Nelson  would  not  confine  him- 
self tw  forming  a  line  of  battle  parallel  to  his,  and 
engtging  by  a  distant  cannonade :  but  that  he  would 
endetvour  to  turn  his  rear,  to  pass  ihruugh  his  line, 
to  surround  and  reduce  with  clusters  of  his  own  ships 
such  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleet  as  he  might 
succeed  in  cutting  off:  and  in  this  case  he  had  tuld  bis 
officers,  in  a  style  and  with  a  iheorv  nut  unlike  those 
of  Nelson,  that  a  captain  would  do  better  to  trust 
to  his  own  courage  and  ardour  for  glory  than  to  the 
signals  of  the  commander-in-chieti  who,  himself 
eogageil  and  covered  with  smoke,  would  perhaps 
hit  unable  to  make  signals.  But  Villeneuve,  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  rules  of  naval  tactics,  persisted 
iu  ordering  the  movements  of  his  fleet  to  be  con- 
ducted in  dote  line  of  battle,  even  while  admit- 
ting that  his  enemy<  in  all  probability,  would  adopt 
ail  entirely  different  mode  of  attack.  It  appears 
to  have  been  through  accident  rather  than  design 
th»|  hi%  fleet  fell  into  that  crescent  form,  which 
bfts  been  so  often  admired,  and  which,  added  to 
other  circumstances  purely  accidental,  or  resulting 
from  4  waot  of  skill,  certainly  proved  more  formi- 
dable to  the  assailants  than  would  have  been  the 
Btmight  and  compact  line  which  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  form,  and  for  which  he  had  made  his 
Wgnals-  "  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind, 
t^  partial  flaws  from  off  the  land,  the  heavy 
ground  swell,  and  the  incapacity  or  inexperience  of 
aome  of  the  captains,  the  Franco-Spanish  line  was 
¥e.ry  irregiilarlv  formed ;  so  much  so  that,  instead 
qf  being  atniignt,  it  was  curved  or  crescent-like; 
«nd,  iniitead  of  the  ships  being  in  line  ahead,  some 
vers  to  leeward,  others  to  windward  of  their  pro- 
per stttiuns.  For  the  moet  part,  indeed,  the  snipe 
were  two*  and  in  a  few  cases  three,  deep ;  thus 
veicidentslly  presenting  more  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
«eas  of  the  plan  of  attack  decided  upon  by  the 
British  admiral,  than  if  each  French  and  Spanish 
•hip  had  been  in  the  wake  of  her  leader."t 
',  While  gradtially  approaching  the  formidable  cres^ 
at/at.  Nelson  dressed  himself,  putting  on  the  saqie 
Coat  which  he  had  commonly  worn  for  weeka,  and 

f  VIUnnTe,  In  attmrtiag  to  giT«  to  hb  oAom  and  mm  ■  de- 
gree of  eoDlldeoce  which  he  eeiUinly  neTer  pfnenwiiil  htmwlf,  U^ 
told  Uiem  xme  time  ln-fon  thet  tlirre  wu  natliliig  to  aUnn  them 

SI  the  tlthi  of  the  EngUih  t-^.  thet  their  T4nua  »biBa  had  not 
DO  neit  eiidi  no  IxMrd ;  that  the  iMmrn  were  haraard  bjr  a  tvo 
Venn*  eruiw ;  that  tivy  w*«e  ant  mnre  bmve  titan  tlie  French,  had 
toflailely  kw"  miitiTea  to  lifht  mell,  and  pnaar««l  lew  pntrintinn 
or  love  of  enniitry  than  the  Frroch  leemeii.  He  had  l^een  obliged  to 
«oaleia  that  Ikey  van  rttx  alcilriil  at  manauvrinj  j  but  he  Imd  oou- 
Sdently  and  nio4  alwudW  aaaured  hU  mvn  tb  >t  in  a  mootb'i  time 
they  wonM  be  Jiut  a*  <ltilral  aa  tlie  Eniiliih— and  thiit,  in  Sne,  erny- 
IhloK  iMiitad  to  iu|di»  the  Fieneb  with  bojiot  of  the  aoil  glorioiu 
joceceL  ana  of  a  new  era  for  the  imperial  naey. 
tloMfe  Nml  BMory. 


on  whieh  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  embroidered,, 
as  was  then  usual.  The  captajn  of  the  '  Victory,' 
Hardy,  observed  to  him  that  he  was  afraid  the 
badge  might  be  marked  by  the  enemy ;  to  which 
Nelson  replied  that  "  he  was  aware  of  that,  but  that 
it  was  too  late  then  to  shift  a  coat."*  Being  thus 
equipped,  he  visited  the  different  decks  of  the 
'Victory,'  and  addressed  the  men  at  their  several 
quarters,  cautioning  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  without 
being  sure  of  their  object.  The  French  now  began 
to  fire  single  gims  to  ascertain  whether  their  A>es. 
were  within  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived, 
that  their  shots  were  reaching  him  he  desired - 
Captains  Blackwood  and  Prowse  to  repair  to  their 
frigates,  and  on  their  way  to  tell  all  the  captains  of. 
the  line  of  battle  ships  that  if,  by  the  mode  of  at- 
tack he  had  laid  down,  they  should  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  into  action  immediatelv,  they  might 
adopt  whatever  other  plan  they  should  think  best,, 
provided  only  it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  along-1 
side  an  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Nelson's  cos- , 
tomary  signal  ongoing  into  action,  "  Engage  the' 
enemy  more  closely,"  was  fast  belayed  at  the  '  Vic- 
tory's '  main-top-gallant-mast  head.  As  Blackwood 
was  about  to  step  over  the  side  of  the  *  Victory,'  he 
took  his  commander-in-chief  and  friend  by  the 
hand,  saying,  he  hoped  to  return  to  him  soon  and 
find  him  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.  Nelson 
replied,  "  Qod  bless  you,  Blackwood ;  I  shall  never 
see  you  again."  Not  only  did  Villeneuve  not  show 
stars  or  embroidery  on  his  coat  (albeit,  he  must 
have  known  that  the  British  had  no  soldiers  ia 
their  tops),  but  he  did  not  even  venture  to  show 
his  flag.  At  about  the  same  moment  that  the 
firing  with  single  guns  commenced,  all  the  ships  of 
the  combined  fleet  hoisted  their  ensigns,  and  all 
the  edmirals,  with  the  exception  of  Villeneuve,  the 
commander-in-chief,  hoisted  their  flags.  This  not 
very  honourable  precaution  concealed,  fur  some 
time,  Villeneuve's  real  whereabout,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment led  Colliugwood  into  the  mistake  of  reporting 
by  signal  that  the  French  commander-in-chief  W(k» 
on  board  one  of  the  frigates  in  the  rear — a  prac- 
tice not  uncommon  with  French  admirals.  In 
addition  to  her  ensign  every  Spanish  ship  hung  out, 
a|  the  end  of  her  spanker-boom,  a  large  «ooden 
cross.  Both  divisions  of  Nelson's  fleet,  in  addition 
to  the  respective  flags  of  the  ships,  hoisted  the 
white  or  St.  George's  ensign,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confiuion  from  a  variety  of  national  flags; 
and  furthermore,  each  British  ship  of  the  line  ci^ 
ried  a  union-jad(  at  her  main-top-n|ast  stay  mtd 
another  at  her  foit-top-gallant  stay. 

*  Tliif  trifling  ^trtstion  Ikon  the  more  itiikina  and  better  kpovi^ 
acttount  siveii^  Sonthey  Is  derived  ftom  a  note  in  the  late  Vv.  Af- 
nold-i  <  Cociaras  eti  Hodem  Hiekay.'  Cap).  Sir  T.  Hafdi  mve  tW* 
account  to  Opt.  Rmyth,  and  Ca|4.  Smyth  communicated  tt  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  LonKhefhtelUapiiearanceMr.  fcmeihadwidthatNrlariB 
was  dr«ese<l  in  ihe  lamn  Uiradbate  (hiab  uniform  ew  whieh  was  b^ 
ennxiiiut  wtMu.  liaviuK  r->r  Im  apitrndji)(rt.  •ewt.d  amidat  the  folds  of 
the  left  br>«>,  the  ume  four  weailiei-iaraiikad  and  laaitluaiie  turn 
al vnyi  to  be  leeii  Ihrre.  The  diSerence  heiwem  Mr.  Jamee  and  Pf. 
Arnold,  orbit  inrormant  Oit.  Smyth,  ia  merely  that  brtweeu  dite 
•tara  Hod  worn  and  dim  emliKHderyi  and  wsh  tbear  niialhaslhi^ 
.Suuiliey  are  of  >vry  liuls  couaeqaruoe,  it  lieing  9um  xertwn  that 
Nelion  diaretiarded  the  precaution auiiEmed to  htaii  and  thatAeiten 
or  Ihe  amfaroideiy  on  hU  oo^  tttrwI^Uie  buUot  wbidi  kOM  him. 
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-  It  tras  about  ten  ntaatea  part  the  boar  of  nonn 
wheft  CoUingwwsd,  in  the  '  Ro^al  Sorereign,'  got 
d-te  astern  of  the  '  Santa  Anna  '  the  Hag-ship  of 
Vice-Adroiral  Aiava,  the  Spaniah  aeconii  in  eom- 
miim),  and  6red  into  her  so  ekxely  with  guns 
doaMe  shotted,  and  with  suck  precision,  as  to  kill 
or  wound  nearly  400  of  her  crew  and  to  disable 
foarteen  of  her  112  guns.  This  was  larboard- 
Imiadbide  work ;  with  ber  Btarfaoard  broadside, 
similarly  charged,  the  '  Royal  Sovereign  '  raked 
tbe  *  Fougueux,'  a  French  seventy-four.  Nelson, 
wtto-  was  still  at  same  diatance  from  the  bom  of 
tbe  crescent  which  he  meant  to  attack,  on  aeeing 
bis  secmid  thus  engaged,  cried  out  in  a  transport, 
"'See  how  that  noble  fellow,  CeUingwood,  carries  his 
skip  into  action !"  mi  Colhngwood,  just  as  his  ship 
Was  paning  between  the  two  ships  of  the  enemy, 
ab.ot  midway  in  tbeir  curved  line,  called  out  to  his 
capttin,**  Rotherbam,  what  would  Nelaon  gfre  lo  be 
here  ?^  In  a  few  miuutea  more  Cullingwuod  found 
Vm  positfoa  still  more  envia&Ie,  or  at  least  much 
batter ;  Air,  having  put  the '  Royal  Sovereign  '  close 
dengside  the  '  Sant'  Anna,*  so  close  that  the  guns 
Were  nearly  mnzzie  to  muzzle,  the  'Fougueux* 
bore  vp  and  raked  her  astern ;  the  '  San  Leandro,* 
» 64,  raked  her  a-head ;  and  the  '  San  Justo,'  a 
Spanish  74,  and  the '  Indemptable,'  a  French  80, 
ranged  on  her  starboard  bow  and  quarter,  within 
less  than  300  yards'  distance.  Collingwood  was, 
in  fact,  almost  surrounded,  and  se  incessant  md 
thick  was  the  fire  maintained  by  all  these  assail- 
ants that  the  people  of  the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  fre- 
quently saw  the  cannon-shots  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  air.  But  the  French  and 
Spaniards  soon  found  that  they  were  injuring  them- 
selves by  this  cross-firing,  and,  seeing  that  the 
'  Belleule^'  74,  and  some  other  British  ships,  were 
fast  approaching  to  support  the  gallant  Colling- 
wood, four  of  them  drew  off,  one  by  one,  leaving 
the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  to  combat  alone  with  her 
first  antagonist,  die  *  Sant'  Anna.'  Mr.  Chalmers, 
Collingwood's  saiUng-maater,  a  worthy  man  and 
valuable  officer,  was  hit  on  the  quarter-deck,  aa  he 
Was  standing  close  by  the  admiral's  side.  A  great 
shot  almoat  divided  his  body  ;  be  laid  his  head 
upon  CoUingwood's  shoolder  and  told  him  he  waa 
slain.  The  admiral  snpperted  him  till  two  SMlors 
carried  him  below.  He  could  say  nothing  to  his 
admiral  bnt  bless  himl  but  aa  they  canoed  him 
down,  he  said  be  wisbef*  he  could  but  live  to  read 
the  acoHint  of  Uie  action-  m  a  newspaper.  Chal- 
mers lay  ia  the  eockpit  among  the  wounded  until 
the  '  SanC*^  Aarat'  struck ;  and^  joining  in  the  cheer 
which  diey  gave  her,  expired  with  it  on  his  lips.* 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  'Royal  Sove- 
reign' was  the  only  Bntisbtritip^in  close  action  ;  bnt 
th^,  when  CislUngwoo  j  bad  ttketr-  a  position  upon 
the  Ice-  be  w  of  the '  Sant*  Anna,'  the  *  Belleisle,'  haul- 
ing up,  fired'  a  broadside  into  the  lee-quarter  of  that 
nnlu^ky  Spaniard,  and  then  bore  away  and  closely 
engaged  the  *  Indomptable.'  VUleneuve's  line  was 
now  more  irregular  than  ever.     Collingwood  had 

•  ColUngwooa,  Latter  to  bto  Wift. 


made  a  mighty  crash  in  it.  And  now  Nelson  was 
getting  into  close  action,  was  trying  to  bring  the 
muzzles  of  his  guns  to  grate  and  rattle  against  those 
of  the  '  Santissima  Trinidad,'  that  huge  Ibur-decker 
which  be  had  encountered  before  nuw,  and  «hich 
he  was  wont  to  call  bia  old  acquaintance.  As  he 
approached,  the  enemy  opened  their  broadsides, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  rigging  of  the  '  Victory,'  in 
the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  cuuld  close 
with  them.  A  shot  going  through  one  of  the  '  Vic- 
tsrv's '  sails  afforded  proof  that  she  was  well  n  icliiu 
reach  of  shot,  and  thereupon  seven  or  eight  French, 
and  Spanish  ships  opened  such  a  fire  ujhiu  ilie 
*  Victory'  aa  perhaps  hitd  never  before  been  directed, 
at  a  single  ship.  Tlic  fire  must  have  tn-eii  much 
more  murderous  than  it  was  if  the  enemy  had  not 
aimed  rather  at  the  masts  and  rigging  than  at  the. 
hull  and  decks.  A  round  shot  killed  Mr.  John 
Scott,  Lord  Nelson's  public  secretary,  as  he  was 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  'Victory' 
conversing  with  Captain  Hardy.  A  commendable 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  body  and  concral 
the  fate  of  a  worthy  man  for  whom  Nelson  enter- 
tained a  high  regard ;  but  tbe  one  quick  eye  of  the 
admiral  saw  him  f<tll.  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  that  's 
gone?  poor  fellow!"  Nelson  had  scarcely  said* 
the  words  ere  a  double-headed  shot  killed  eight 
marines  on  the  poop  and  wounded  several  others. 
NeUon,  careful  for  every  body  but  himself,  or- 
dered Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  marines  round 
about  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suHer  so  much, 
by  being  together.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  shot 
struck  the  fore-brace  bitts  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a  splinter  Irum 
the  bitts  tearing  off  Hardy's  shoe-buckle  and 
bruising  his  left  foot.  Each  looked  anxiously  at 
the  other,  supposing  him  to  be  wounded.  Nelson 
then  smiled  and  said, "  This  is  too  warm  work. 
Hardy,  to  last  long."  The  '  Victory's '  niizen- 
top-mast  was  shot  away ;  every  studding-sailboum 
on  the  foremast  had  been  shot  off  close  to  the  yard- 
arm  ;  her  new  foresail  had  from  80  to  100  yards 
of  it  stripped  from  tJie  spar,  and  every  snil  waa 
riddled  with  shot;  the  wheel  waa  struck  and 
knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
steer  the  ship  in  the  gun-room;  twenty  oflScers 
and  men  had  been  Idlled,  and  thirty  wounded; 
the  French  and  Spanish  ^ipa  a-head  closing  like 
a  forest,  thus  leaving  a  gap-  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  between  this  part  of  tbe  combined  line  and 
that  part  which  Collingwood'  had  aitiicked,  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line  bemghere  in  a  mass  and 
fourteen  there.  Hithertn  the  •  Victory '  had  not 
returned  a  single  gun,  but  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  men  were  lelieved  from  this 
trying  state  of  inaction  by  the  word  of  command 
to  fire.  The  enemy  had  gut  so  closely  wedged 
together  that  it  was  found  imixwsible  to  break 
through  the  line  without  running  on  hoard  one  of 
the  ships.  Apparently  because  it  was  now  dis- 
covered or  suspected  that  Admiral  Villeneuve  was 
on  boafd  that  sliiu  which  lay  next  to  the '  San- 
tissima   Trinidad,    the  '  Victory '  was  instantly 
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brought  close  up  to  the '  Bucentaure'  of  80  guns, 
and  then  out  went  Nelson's  terrible  68- pounder  car- 
ronade  from  the  '  Victory's'  forecastle,  discharging 
her  usual  loading,  or  one  round  shut  and  a  keg  filled 
with  300  musket-balls,  which  were  Hred  right  into 
the  cabin-windows  of  the  *  Bucentaure.'  And,  as 
the  '  Victory'  slowly  moved  a-head,  every  gun  of 
the  remaining  fiity  upon  her  larboard  broadside, 
all  double,  and  some  of  them  treble  shotted,  was 
discharged  deliberately  and  closely.  So  close  in- 
deed were  the  ships,  that  the  ensign  of  the  one 
trailed  over  the  peak  of  the  oiher,  and,  when  they 
rolled,  their  spars  touched.  The  British  crew  were 
nearly  suttbcated  by  the  dense  black  smoke  that 
entered  the  '  Victory's'  port  holes.  Before  two 
minutes  had  passed  nearly  400  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  French  ship,  twenty  of  her  guns 
were  dismuunted,  and  she  was  almost  put  hors  de 
combat.  But  the  '  Neptune,'  a  fine  French  80- 
gun  ship,  managing  to  open  clear  of  the  '  Bucen- 
taure's'  stem,  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
'  Victory's'  Iwws :  and  the  *  Redoutable '  74 
raked  the  same  ship  with  her  foremost  guns.  As 
the  French  '  Neptune'  receded,  and  as  the  '  Bu- 
centaure' was  almost  silenced,  the'  Victory'  ran 
on  board  the  '  Redoutable,'  wliich  was  showing  a 
very  bold  countenance.  The  French  ship  received 
her  with  a  broadside ;  then  instantly  shut  most  of 
her  lower-deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded 
through  them,  and  fired  from  them  no  more.  The 
'  Victory'  ran  foul  of  the  '  Redoutable,'  the  sheet  an- 


chor of  the  one  striking  the  spare  anchor  of  the 
other;  and  the  hooks  and  boom-irons  getting  inter- 
mixed or  catching  in  the  leash  of  the  sails,  held 
the  two  ships  together.  Almost  as  s(Min  as  the  two 
thips  got  thus  hooked  together.  Nelson's  boat- 
swain tired  the  starboard  68-pounder  carronade, 
loaded  as  the  larboard  one  had  been,  with  one 
round  shot,  and  the  murtal  keg  of  500  bullets  right 
upon  the '  Redoutable's'  decks ;  and  this  cleared  the 
French  ship's  gangways.  The  guns  of  the  middle 
and  lower  decks  of  the  *  Victory'  continued  to  be 
tired  occasionally  into  the  '  Redoutable,'  who,  on 
her  part,  fired  her  main-deck  guns,  and  made  a 
great  use  of  musketry,  chiefly  from  her  tops,  which 
were  filled  by  soldiers.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
muskets,  the  *  Redoutable'  had  in  her  fore  and 
maintops  some  brass  cohorns  which  fired  langridge 
shot,  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  '  Victory's* 
forecastle.  While  Nelson's  starboard  guns  bat- 
tered the  sides  of  the  '  Redoutable,'  his  larboard 
guns  hammered  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad,'  which 
huge  leviathan  was  now  exposed,  and  which  was 
soon  in  case  to  return  the  '  Victory's '  fire.  The 
'  Redoutable'  took  fire ;  the  flames  spread  to  the 
'  Victory,'  threatening  both  ships  with  a  flight  iuto 
the  air;  but  the  English  sailors  put  out  their  own 
fire,  and  threw  buckets  of  water  into  the '  Re- 
doutable' to  help  the  French  to  put  out  theirs. 
Everything  was  going  at  well  as  his  heart  could 
desire,  when,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  aa 
Nelson  was  walking  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
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quarter-deck  with  Captain  Hardy,  he  was  hit  by  a 
h6e  or  musket  ball  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the 
'  Redoutable,'  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  the  spot :  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but  sup- 
ported himself  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  left  hand 
ikhioh  touched  the  deck.  Then  the  strength  of  his 
left  arm  (his  only  one)  failed  him,  and  he  fell  on 
his  left  side,  upon  the  very  spot  where  his  secre- 
tary had  fallen  dead;  and  his  clothes  were  be- 
smeared with  poor  Scott's  blood.  Hardy  stooped 
to  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not 
wounded  severely.  Nelson  replied,  "  They  have 
done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy." — "  I  hope  not,"  said 
the  Captain.  "  Yes !  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 
A  Serjeant  of  the  marines  and  two  sailors,  who  had 
come  up  on  seeing  the  admiral  fall,  now,  by  Hardy's 
direction,  carried  their  beloved  chief  down  to  the 
cock-pit.  As  they  were  carrying  him  down  the 
ladder  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  co- 
vered his  face  and  the  stars  or  embroidery  on  his 
coat  with  it,  in  order  that  the  crew  might  not  be 
discouraged  or  afflicted.  The  cock-pit  was  crowded 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  over  whose  bodies 
he  was  carried,  to  be  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  a  mid- 
shipman^s  berth.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  left  shoulder,  through 
the  forepart  of  the  epaulette,  and  lodged  in  the 
ipine,  and  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  The  sad 
fact  was  concealed  from  all  except  Captain  Hardy, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeons.  His  sufferings 
from  pain  and  thirst  were  very  great :  he  fre- 
quently called  for  drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with 
paper ;  saying,  "  Fau,  fan,  drink,  drink :"  and 
they  gave  him  what  is  generally  ready  iu  British 
ships  -while  in  action,  lemonade,  to  quench  bis 
burning  thirst.  He  kept  pushing  away  a  bed- 
sheet,  the  only  covering  upon  him,  laying  bare  his 
slender  limbs  and  emaciated  body.  lie  begged 
Dr.  Beatty,  the  chief  surgeon,  to  attend  to  others, 
as  his  attention  to  him  was  useless.  As  soon  as 
the  '  Victory'  was  somewhat  disengaged  from  the 
crowd.  Captain  Hardy  sent  an  officer  to  inform 
CoUingwood  that  Nelson  was  wounded.  Colling- 
wood  asked  the  officer  if  the  woimd  was  dangerous. 
The  officer  hesitated ;  then  said  he  hoped  it  was 
not  *'  But,"  says  CoUingwood,  "  I  saw  the  fate 
of  my  friend  in  his  eye ;  for  his  look  told  what  his 
tongoe  could  not  utter."* 

Meanwhile  the  battle  was  going  on  well,  although 
the  '  Victory' continued  to  be  beset  most  sorely. 
Every  time  a  ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  '  Victory' 
hurraed ;  and  then  joy  sparkled  in  the  eye  of  the 
dying  hero.  He  was,  however,  very  impatient  to 
see  Captain  Hardy,  and  sent  for  him  repeatedly ; 
but  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  captain 
could  leave  the  quarter-deck,  and  go  down  to  the 
cock-pit.  They  shook  hands  affectionately.  Hardy 
was  too  much  overcome  by  his  feelings  to  be  able 
to  speak.  But  Nelson  said,  "  Well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battle  ? — how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?" 
Then  Hardy  spoke,  and  said,  "  Very  well,  my  lord ; 
twelve  or   fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  have 
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Struck;  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and 
shown  an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
'  Victory.'  I  have  therefore  called  two  or  three 
of  our  fresh  ships  round  us,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing."—"  I  hope.  Hardy,  that 
none  of  our  ships  have  struck." — ^"  No,  my  lord, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that ! " — "  Hardy,  my  dear 
Hardy,  I  am  a  dead  man.  I  am  going  fast ;  it 
will  be  all  over  with  me  soon."*  Hardy  returned 
to  the  quarter-deck :  the  ship  continued  to  fire, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  several  enemies  at 
once.  The  concussion  of  the  firing  so  affected  the 
dying  man,  that,  apostrophising  his  ship,  he  mut- 
tered, "  Oh, '  Victory,' '  Victory,'  how  you  distract 
my  poor  brain !"  and,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  How 
dear  is  life  to  all  men !"  The  '  Victory '  now 
ceased  firing,  fur  she  had  done  her  work,  and 
gloriously,  and  the  last  of  her  opponents  were  pass- 
ing to  windward  and  trying  tu  escape.  In  about 
fifty  minutes  Captain  Hardy  descended  a  second 
time  to  the  cockpit,  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of 
his  dying  friend,  congratulated  him  on  having  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  and  complete  victory.  He  could 
not  say  how  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  see  every  ship  distinctly :  but 
he  was  certain  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least  had 
surrendered.  "  That 's  well,"  murmured  Nelson, 
"  that 's  well :  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And 
then  he  said,  in  a  stronger  voice,  "  Anchor,  Hardy, 
anchor !"  Hardy  hinted  that  Admiral  CoUing- 
wood would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  affairs.  "  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy,"  said  Nel- 
son, ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise  himself 
firom  the  bed ;  "  No !  do  you  anchor."  The  cap- 
tain then  said,  "  Shall  we  make  the  signal,  sir?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Nelson,  "for  if  I  live  I'll 
anchor."  By  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant 
that,  in  case  of  his  surviving  until  all  resistance 
was  over,  be  would,  if  at  all  practicable,  anchor  the 
ships  and  the  prizes,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving 
them  in  case  of  a  gale  of  wind  arising.  As  the 
captain  was  leaving  him,  with  big  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Nelson  called  him  back,  and  said  in  a  low 
faint  voice,  "  Hardy,  take  care  of  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton ;  take  care  of  poor  I.iady  Hamihon !  Kiss 
me,  Hardy."  The  captain  knelt  and  kissed  his 
cheek;  and  Nelson  said,  "Now  I  am  saUsfied. 
Thank  Gh>d !  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood 
over  him  in  silence :  then  knelt  ^ain  and  kissed 
his  forehead.  The  film  of  death  was  gathering 
over  the  eye  of  the  expiring  hero :  and  he  said, 
"  Who  is  that  ?"  on  being  told,  he  added,  "  God 
bless  you.  Hardy!"  and  the  captain  then  left 
him,  and  for  ever.  Nelson  now  said  that  he 
wished  he  had  not  lefl  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
had  received  his  death-wound.  Some  minutes 
before  this  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone ; 
and  now  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  said 
a  few  scarcely  articulate  words  to  the  chaplain; 
bidding  him  remember  that  he  left  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  daughter  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  He 
then  said  more  distinctly,  "  Thank  God,  I  have 

*  Dr.  Beatt/s  NuratiTc. 
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done  my  duty !"  He  was  heard  to  repeat  these 
words  several  times :  and  they  were  the  last  words 
he  uttered.  His  previous  sufferings  had  been 
great;  but  they  were  now  over,  and  he  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  at  about  thirty 
minutes  after  four,  or  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  receiving  his  wound.* 

Captain    Blackwood    coming  on    board    the 

*  Victory '  soon  after,  and  learning  the  death  of 
his  patron  and  friend,  carried  the  whole  of 
the  dismal  news  to  Collingwood,  together  with 
Nelson's  dying  request,  that  the  fleet  and  prizes 
should  be  brought  to  anchor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Collingwood  was  deeply  affected,  and  it  was  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  now  first  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  fleet.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  battle  almost  every  captain  had  acted  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  according  to  circumstances 
and  accidental  changes  of  position,  even  as  Nelson 
had  desired  they  all  should  do.f  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  combat  disappears  with  Nelson's  dis- 
appearance from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  Victory,' 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
but  not  before  the  defeat  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  was  made  certain.  The  '  Redoutable,' 
from  whose  top  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired,  made 
a  gallant  resistance.  As  the  *  Victory  *  had  the 
huge  '  Santissima  Trinidad,'  and  at  times  one  or 
two  more  adversaries  to  contend  with.  Captain 
Eliab  Harvey  in  the  '  Temeraire'  fell  on  board 
the  '  Redoutable'  on  the  other  side ;  and  during 
a  long  interval  four  or  five  ships,  friends  and 
enemies,  formed  a  compact  tier,  lying  head  to 
head,  and  stem  to  stem,  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  grating  against  each  other.  The  greatest 
precaution  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  ships  tak- 
ing fire  and  being  all  blown  into  the  air  together : 
and  on  board  the  '  Victory  '  the  firemen  of  each 
gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water.    The 

*  Redoutable '  struck  her  colours  about  twenty 
minutes  after  Nelson  was  carried  below.  The 
'  Temeraire '  then  got  loose  and  went  in  search  of 
other  opponents,  and  she  soon  had  two  or  three  to 
her  own  share.  As  the  British  ships  came  through 
the  gap  which  had  been  made  in  Villeneuve's 
line  or  crescent^  as  they  broke  through  the  forest 
of  masts  he  had  formed  on  his  right,  and  as 
they  got  into  close  action,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Frenchman  vanished ;  several  of  his  ships  were 
attacked  larboard  and  starboard,  fore  and  aft,  ex- 
periencing the  fatal  efiiscts  which  the  foremost 
English  ships  had  braved  and  home  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  action.  Neither  Spaniards 
nor  French  could  bear  it ;  many  of  the  French, 
on  being  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle,  let  down  their 
lower  deck  ports  and  deserted  their  guns;  the 
Spaniards  on  board  the  '  Santissima  Trinidad,' 
being  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  '  Vic> 
tory,  and  not  knowing  whither  else  to  fly  to, 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  her  bow  and  sides, 

*  Sonthey.— Dr.  Beatty,  Nunlire. 

f  **  P«w  tlipiaU  w«M  necenarr,  wad  none  were  madt*.  except  to 
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and  were  actually  helped  up  her  sides  or  taken  in 
at  her  lower  ports  by  the  crew  of  the  'Victory.' 
The  masts  of  the  '  Santissima  Trinidad '  fell  with 
a  terrible  crash,  and  she  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  lieutenant  who  had  only  a  boat's  crew  with 
Kim.  Before  this  time  the '  Bucentaure,'  which  had 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Nelson's  terrible 
68-pounder  and  first  broadside,  had  hauled  down 
her  colours ;  and,  as  a  captain  of  Bnglish  marines 
took  possession  of  her  with  a  corporal,  two  privates 
of  his  own  corps,  and  two  seamen,  he  had  found 
on  board  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  had  tendered 
him  his  sword  as  he  stepped  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Before  three  o'clock  ten  ships  of  the  line  had 
struck.  The  '  Sant'  Anna,'  which  had  sustained 
the  first  tremendous  broadside  of  Collingwood's 
ship,  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,'  hauled  down  her  flag 
at  about  half-past  two.  But  the  '  Ro^  Sovereign' 
herself  had  been  so  much  injured  in  her  masts 
and  yards  by  the  fire  of  the  '  Sant'  Anna,'  and 
the  fire  of  the  other  ships  that  lay  on  her  bow  and 
quarter,  that  she  was  unable  to  alter  her  position. 
Collingwood  therefore  called  up  the  '  Euryalua ' 
frigate  to  take  the  '  Royal  Sovereign'  in  tow,  and 
to  receive  on  board  the  frigate  the  Spanish  Vice- 
Admiral  Alava  and  the  other  officers  that  belonged 
to  the  '  Sant*  Anna.'  Captain  Blackwood  found 
that  poor  Alava,  who  had  behaved  heroically 
in  the  action,  was  dangerously,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded,  and  could  not  be  moved ;  but  he  brought 
away  the  captain  of  the  ship,  llus  officer  had 
already  been  to  the  •  Royal  Sovereign '  to  deliver 
up  his  sword ;  on  entering  he  had  asked  one  of 
the  sailors  the  name  of  the  ship;  and,  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  the  '  Royal  Sovereign,'  he  had  re- 
plied in  broken  English,  "  I  think  she  should  be 
called  the  •  Royal  Devil.'  "•  The  Rear-Admiral 
Cisneros  had  been  taken  on  board  the  '  Santissima 
Trinidad.*  One  Spanish  74,  the  '  Sant'  Agostin,' 
was  utterly  rained  by  one  broadside  from  the 
'  Leviathan,'  which  carried  away  her  mizen-mast, 
wounded  her  captain,  and  killed  or  wounded  160 
of  her  crew.  In  all  these  terrible  broadsides  most 
of  the  English  gims  were  double  shotted,  and  some 
of  them  were  treble  shotted.  The  conflicts  which 
took  place  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  destructive  to  the  English,  as  all  the 
enemy's  ships  had  musketry  in  their  tops,  and 
most  of  them  also  cohoms  like  the  '  Redoutable.' 
Admiral  Gravina,  in  the  '  Principe  de  Asturias,'  a 
112-gun  ship,  fell  away  to  leeward  of  the  rear,  and 
made  off  with  four  other  ships.  Five  other  ships, 
four  French  and  one  Spanish,  under  Villeneuve's 
second,  Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir,  which  had  takon 
little  or  no  part  in  the  action,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, had  sustained  little  or  no  damage  in  their 
masts  and  sails,  while  hardly  any  of  the  hard- 
fought  English  ships  had  a  stick  left  standing, 
hauled  off  to  windward ;  but,  as  Dumanoir  passed 
the  'Royal  Sovereign,'  the  *  Conqueror,'  and  the 
'  Victory,'  which  were  lying  like  logs  upon  the 
water,  he  and  the  three  French  ships  with  him 
•  OoUiagwDOd'i  Hcouin  sad  Conaipondaue. 
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poured  their  shot  not  only  into  those  English  ships, 
but  also  into  the  Spanish  prizes  they  had  made. 
Both  Gravina  and  Dmnanoir  escaped  from  the 
battle ;  but  Grarina  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  Dumanoir  and  his  squadron  fell  in,  in  their 
flight,  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was  cruis- 
ing in  search  of  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and  were 
all  taken  on  the  4th  of  November.  Nineteen 
ships  of  the  line  struck  at  Trafalgar.  The 
'  Achille,'  a  French  74,  after  having  surrendered, 
by  some  mismanagement  of  her  crew  took  fire 
and  blew  up;  200  of  her  men  were  saved  by 
English  tenders,  who  picked  them  out  of  the  water. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken,  including  the 
land  forces  on  board,  amounted  to  nearly  12,000. 
The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  was  1587,  in- 
cluding many  officers,  besides  the  greatest  of  all. 
Captain  Duff  of  the  '  Mars,'  and  Captain  Cooke  of 
the  '  Bellerophon,'  were  among  the  elain.  The 
French,  out  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  preserved 
only  nine,  and  the  Spaniards,  out  of  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  preserved  only  six ;  the  moral  effect  was 
as  g^at  as  the  physical  one ;  between  the  two  the 
marine  force  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte  might 
be  said  to  be  annihilated. 

Nelson's  crowning  glory  rescued  England  from 
all  chance  of  invasion,  and  left  her  sovereign  of  the 
seas.  After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  task  of 
the  British  navy,  which  had  attained  under  Nelson 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  never  ap- 
proached before,  was  of  the  easiest  execution :  nor 
could  reverse,  defeat,  or  disgrace  have  possibly 
attended  our  flag  in  any  seas,  if  our  chauging 
boards  of  admiralty  and  variable  governments  had 
known  how  to  make  use  of  the  mighty  powers  and 
energies  at  their  disposal,  and  had  discarded  on 
one  hand  their  proneness  to  jobbery  or  to  political 
tra£5cking  in  promotions,  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  incidental  fits  of  economy. 

At  the  end  of  the  battle  very  few  of  the  English 
ships  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  sail,  and  four- 
teen of  them,  besides  having  their  roasts  knocked 
to  pieces,  were  considerably  damaged  in  hull :  of 
the  prizes  they  had  taken,  eight  were  wholly 
dismasted ;  the  rest  were  partially  dismasted, 
and  some  of  them  were  almost  in  a  sinking  state. 
In  the  evening  they  were  all  huddled  together, 
and  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  for  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar  were  only  a  few  miles  to  leeward,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  the  shore.  When 
Collingwood  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor, 
few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to  let  go,  their 
anchors  having  been  shot  away,  or  their  cables  all 
rained.  "  But,"  adds  Collingwood,  "  the  same 
good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  such  a 
day  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by  the  wind  shifting 
a  few  points  and  drifting  the  ships  off  the  land." 
Four  of  the  dismasted  prizes,  however,  having  good 
anchors  and  cables  left,  anchored  off  Cape  Tra- 
iidgar.  But  on  the  morrow  a  gale  came  on  from 
the  south-west ;  the '  Redoutable,'  French  74,  went 
down;  the  '  Fougueux,'  another  74,  drove  on 
thore;    the   'Bucentaure'  was  wrecked  on  the 


coast;  and  the  '  Algesiras,*  one  of  the  four  prizes 
which  had  anchored,  was  carried  into  Cadiz  by  the 
crew,  who  rose  upon  the  English  Ueutenant  and 
prize  party,  after  they  had  ordered  the  hatches  to 
be  taken  off  in  order  that  the  prisoners  might  have 
an   opportunity  of  saving  their  hves.     Chi  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  favoured  by  a  north- weaterly 
wind,  five  of  the  ships  of  the  line  which  had 
escaped  came  out  of  Cadiz,  with  the  five  French 
frigates  and  two  brigs  which  had  suffered  nothing 
in  the  action,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  some 
of  the  scattered  prizes,  or  of  taking  some  of  the 
crippled  English  ships.    These  uninjured  frigates 
recaptured  the  '  Sant?  Anna'  and  the  •  Neptune,' 
and  carried  both  safe  into  port.     But  the  enemy 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  this  sortie,  for  an- 
other storm  arose,  and  the  •  Indomptable,'  which 
had  taken  on  board  the  crew  of  the  '  Bucentaure' 
in  addition  to  her  own,  was  wrecked  at  the  head 
of  Cadiz   Bay,  and  of  1100  or  1200  souls  not 
above   100  were  saved;  a  Spanish  74  went  on 
shore  in  the  bay  near  Fort  Santa  Catalina,  and 
then  to  pieces,   but   the   greater  portion  of  her 
crew  were  saved;  and  a  Spanish  100-gun  ship 
rolled  away  her  masts  and  became  a  mere  hulk. 
The  damage  which  all  these  vessels  had  sustained 
in  the  great  battle  rendered  them  unfit  for  sea. 
Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm,  coming  round  from 
Gibraltar  with  the  '  Donegal,'  74,  which  had  not 
been    in   the  action,    captured  the    100-gunned 
Spaniard  ;  and  the  '  Leviathan'  captured  a  Spanish 
74  which  had  been  in  the    action,    and  which 
had  struck  her  colours,  though  she  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  escape;    but   both    the    100-gun 
ship  and  the   74   were  in  a  sinking  state,   and 
they  both  went  on   shore,   not   without  Iocs  of 
life  to  the  English  prize-parties  in  possession  of 
them.    The  bad  weather  continuing,  and  Colling- 
wood apprehending  that  the  French  frigates  in 
Cadiz  Bay  might  make  another  dash  at  his  un- 
manageable prizes,  the  huge  'Santissima  Trinidad' 
was  cleared,  scuttled,  and  sunk.      The  '  Aigle,' 
French  74,  drifted  into  Cadiz  Bay  and  got  stranded 
on  the  bar  off  Fort  Santa  Maria.     On  the  28th, 
and  not  sooner,  Collingwood  got  his  fleet  and  his 
shattered  prizes  to  anchor  on  tfie  coast  between 
Cadiz  and  San  Lucar.    But  even  here  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bum  one  French  74  and  one  Spanish 
74,  and  to  scuttle  a  Spanish  80-gun  ship ;  while 
another  French  74,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fien- 
zied  behaviour  of  a  portion  of  the  French  prisoners 
on  board,  who  cut  the  cables,  struck  upon  the 
shoals,  and   was  lost.     On  this  occasion,  as  on 
many   others,   noble    efforts   were   made   by  the 
English  sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  their  enemies 
and   prisoners.      Captain   Pulteney  Malcolm  put 
out  all  his  boats  to  rescue  the  drowning  French ; 
but,  although  many  were  thus  saved,  above  200. 
perished.      In  all  fourteen  of  the  prizes  were 
burnt,  sunk,  or  run  on  shore,  and  only  three  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  French  were  saved  and 
kept  as  trophies.     "  Our  own  infirm  ships,"  says 
Collingwood,  "  could  scarce  keep  off  the  shore ; 
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the  prizes  were  left  to  tlieir  fate ;  and,  as  they  were 
driven  very  near  the  port,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
destroyed,  that  there  might  be  no  risk  of  their 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The 
Spaniards  generally  had  fought  bravely  in  the 
action ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  people  was 
not  in  that  cause ;  some  humane  and  politic  con- 
duct of  CoUingwood,  being  superadded  to  the  very 
unfavourable  effects  produced  by  Uumanoir's  con- 
duct, and  by  various  other  deeds  of  their  French 
allies,  produced  a  sudden  popular  reaction  favour- 
able to  the  English.  "  To  alleviate,"  says  Col- 
lingwood,  "  the  miseries  of  the  wounded  as  much 
as  was  in  my  power,  I  sent  a  flag  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Solano  (captain-general  of  Andalusia)  to  offer 
him  his  wounded.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grati- 
tude expressed  by  him  for  this  act  of  humaniiy : 
all  this  part  of  Spain  is  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and 
thankfulness  to  the  English.  Solano  sent  me  a 
present  of  a  cask  of  wine,  and  we  have  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  shore.  Judge  of  the  footing  we 
are  on  when  I  tell  you  he  offered  me  his  hospitals, 
and  pledged  the  Spanish  honour  for  the  care  and 
cure  of  our  wounded  men.  Our  officers  and  men 
who  were  wrecked  in  some  of  the  prize-ships  were 
most  kindly  treated ;  all  the  country  was  on  the 
beach  to  receive  them ;  the  priests  and  women 
distributing  wine  and  bread  and  fruit  amongst 
them.  .The  soldiers  turned  out  of  their  barracks 
to  make  lodging  for  them ;  whilst  their  allies,  the 
French,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  a 
guard  over  them  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief."* 
All  this  tended  to  obliterate  the  recollections  of 
the  melancholy  affair  of  the  four  treasure-frigates, 
and  to  qualify  the  Spaniards  for  that  close,  alliance 
with  the  English  into  which  they  were  so  soon 
driven  by  Bonaparte ;  and  enabled  CoUingwood  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  people  of 
Spain  at  the  commencement  of  their  great  rising. 
Admiral  Yilleneuve,  who  acknowledged  that  the 
French  could  no  longer  think  of  contending  with 
UB  at  sea,  was  brought  over  to  England,  but  was 
almost  immediately  liberated  on  parole,  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  himself  to  have  been  retained  a 
close  prisoner ;  ffjn  scarcely  had  he  reached  Renncs 
on  his  way  to  Paris  when  his  name  was  added  to 
that  ambiguous  list  of  suicides  which  was  headed 
by  the  names  of  Pichegru  and  Wright.  There  is 
a  verj'  suspicious  variety  in  the  French  accounts 
given  of  his  death :  some  s^  he  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  upon  receiving  information  that  the  go- 
vernment had  prohibited  his  oppearing  at  Paris ; 
others  say  that  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword ;  others 
that  he  poignarded  himself;  while  by  still  another 
account,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  in  after 
years  Bonaparte's  own  account  of  the  matter,  he 
put  himself  to  death  in  a  studied,  scientific  man- 
ner with  a  curious  pin-propelling  machine.f     In 

*  LeUer  to  1.  E.  niackctt,  Eaq.,  2nd  Nov.,  1809. 

t  This  Uft  account  H-enu  to  ns  Ihu  mo^t  suspicious  of  all.  *'  Vil- 
loneuve,"  says  Bonnpiirtc,  "  when  taken  ptuoncr  and  carried  to 
En;|lan<l,  vas  so  much  lirien-d  at  his  defeat,  that  hr  studied  anatomy 
on  purpOM  to  destroy  himseir.    llu  Ijoogbt  som«  anatonlcal  plates 


the  first  instance  the  imperial  Corsican  had  tried  to 
make  light  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to  var- 
nish over  the  terrible  defeat  with  bold  lies.  He 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  the  most 
mendacious  accounts  of  the  movements  and  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
together  with  allusions  to  the  great  exploits  his 
navy  was  to  perform,  when  that  navy  no  longer 
existed ;  and  when  he  opened  the  session  of  the 
legislative  body  of  Paris,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Villeneuve's  death,  he  declared  with  his  own  mouth 
that  "  a  tempest  had  deprived  him  of  some  few 
ships,  after  a  battle  imprudently  entered  into." 
This  was  all  he  said  there ;  but  in  other  places  he 
had  flown  out  violently  against  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  had  asserted  and  maintained  that 
Yilleneuve  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  and  that 
victory  and  triumph  roust  have  ultimately  attended 
the  French  flag  if  that  admiral  had  only  adhered 
to  the  orders  which  he  had  sent  him.  Now,  these 
orders,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  themselves  em- 
barrassing and  contradictory — they  were  orders 
such,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  land 
officer,  ignorant  of  the  sea ; — and,  besides,  the  last 
order  which  Yilleneuve  received  at  Cadiz,  instead 
of  enjoining  him  not  to  sail,  was  imperative  as  to 
his  putting  to  sea  immediately ;  and  this,  indeed, 
Yilleneuve  could  not  long  have  avoided  doing,  as 
CoUingwood's  extended  blockade  had  cut  off  all 
his  supplies,  and  as  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood, 
denuded,  and  in  no  friendly  humour,  offered  him 
scarcely  any  resources.  I  f  Yilleneuve  had  survived 
he  could  have  told  his  own  story,  and  have  con- 
victed Bonaparte  both  of  imprudence  in  meddling 
with  sea  matters,  and  of  gross  falsehood  afterwards; 
and,  to  save  their  emperor  from  this  painful  expo- 
sure, many  of  Fouch^'s  secret  agents  would  have 
been  quite  ready  to  commit  a  secret  murder,  and 
make  it  pass  off  as  suicide.  In  spite  too  of  the 
Moniteur,  and  of  public  speeches  to  the  so-called 
legislature,  it  was  found  impossible  to  conceal  for 
any  length  of  time  the  real  nature  and  results  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar:  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
had  been  in  the  action  returned  home  from  Spain ; 
merchants  and  bankers  received  full  intelligence 
in  private  letters  ;  and,  as  English  newspapers  con- 
tinued to  be  smuggled  into  France  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  made  by  Bonaparte  and  FouchtS  to 
prevent  it,  and  as  many  of  the  Bourbon  party  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  took  a  pleasure  in 
translating  such  English  articles,  and  m  reporting 
the  substance  of  them  wherever  they  went,  the 
fearful  catastrophe  became  known  in  its  full  ex- 

of  tlio  heart  and  its  regions,  and  compared  them  with  Lis  own  Iwdy 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  ititiintiou  uf  tlio  heart.  On  his 
arrival  in  Pr.tni:c  1  nrdertfi  tlrnt  lie  sliould  remain  at  Kenuea,  and  not 
proceed  to  l*nris.  Villennuvc,  nTiaid  of  beini{  liied  by  a  cuurtmartial 
for  disobedience  of  ordcri,  ami  cunsequentlv  losiUK  the  fleet,  for  1  had 
orden-d  him  not  to  Kiil,  or  to  en;;a;^e  tiie  ICuirlisli,  di-tiTmined  to  de- 
siroy  liimself,  and  accordingly  took  his  plates  of  lite  heiirt  and  com- 


pared them  with  his  breast  Eaactly  iu  the  centre  of  tlie  pint*  lie 
made  a  mark  witli  a  Inrjte  uiu,  Uicn  fixed  the  pin  ns  ne>tr  as  he  cottid 
Jud>;c  in  the  same  spot  in  his  on'n  breast,  showed  it  in  to  the  head. 


Rtrated  his  heart,  and  expired.     When  tlie  room  was  opened  he 
luuad  dead  ;  the  pia  in  his  breast,  and  a  mark  in  tlie  plate  corrc- 


penetrated  1 

was  Iu 

spottding  with  the  wound  in  his  breast.      He  need  not  have  done  iti 

as  he  waa  a  biaTe  man,  tbougb  posaesied  of  no  Kleiit."-^  Ptittji* 

St.  Hel»»a. 
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tent ;  thus  rendering  the  emperor  the  mure  eager 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  VilleneuTe,  and 
lirerent  the  possibility  of  that  admiral's  replying. 
Suspicions  were  excited  by  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  Villeneuve's  appearing  in  Paris;  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  contradictory  accounts  pro- 
mulgated about  the  manner  of  his  death ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  generally  believed  at  the 
time  tlut  VillcneuTe  did  not  perish  by  his  own 
band.  Among  the  Bonapartiats,  however  (and 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people  were  now 
of  this  party,  even  as  they  had  once  been  Robes- 
pierrists),  the  reverses  at  sea  were  easily  forgotten 
in  the  successes  on  shore ;  the  dazzling  glories  of 
Ulm  and  Au^^terlitz  filled  their  eyes  and  imagina- 
tions; and  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
Prussia,  and  the  grand  and  successful  battle  of 
Jena,  made  them  forget  that  there  was  or  ever  had 
been  such  a  place  in  the  world  as  Trafalgar  Bay. 
They  indeed  henceforward  renounced  all  hope  of 
invading  and  conque:  ing  England ;  nay,  even  of 
contending  with  her  as  a  maritime  power;  but 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  found  more  than 
an  equivalent  in  the  easy  subjugation  and  plunder 
of  the  continent;  and  that  the  continental  system, 
which  began  to  occupy  Bonaparte's  mind,  as  soon 
as  his  navy  was  destroyed,  would,  by  closing  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  to  English  commerce,  reduce 
the  proud  rival  of  France  to  poverty  and  despair. 

In  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  which  came  as  a  seasonable  relief  to 
the  gloom  created  by  Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm 
and  Bonaparte's  advance  upon  Vienna,  was  received 
with  deep  and  mingled  emotions,  of  joy  for  the 
victory,  and  grief  for  the  death  of  the  victor.  All 
honours  were  paid  to  Nelson's  remains ;  there  was 

nin  state  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich, 
were  funeral  procewions  by  water  and  by  land 


of  unexampled  solemnity  and  magnificence :  but 
— and  we  know  not  why — the  body  was  not  in- 
terred in  the  sacred  place  for  which  he  had  a  pre- 
ference, and  the  name  of  which  had  been  often  on 
his  lips  while  rushing  into  action.  Instead  of 
being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  his  remains 
were  deposited  under  the  noble  dome  of  St.  Paul's ; 
a  fitting  and  glorious  resting-place,  yet  still  not 
that  which  he  had  himself  in  a  manner  selected. 
But  dying  requests  to  which  he  attached  more  im- 
portance were  disregarded  :  his  brother,  a  retired 
country  clergyman,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles, 
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was  raised  in  the  British  peerage  from  the  rank  of 
a  viscount  to  that  of  an  earl ;  6000/.  a  year,  and 
the  sum  of  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
were  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  which  further- 
more voted  10,000/.  to  each  of  his  sisters ;  but 
not  one  farthing  was  ever  granted  either  to  his 
adopted  or  real  daughter  Horatia,  or  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  whose  eaiential  services  to  the  country 
ought  to  have  secured  some  reward,  in  spite  of  the 
immorality  of  her  connexion  with  Lord  Nelson — 
a  connexion  which  had  been  winked  at  by  the 
admiral's  sisters  who  got  the  10,000/.  a-piece, 
and  who,  as  we  haye  seen,  were  living  under  the 
same  roof,  at  Merton,  with  their  brother  and  (it  it 
best  to  speak  plain)  his  mistress,  when,  at  the  call 
of  his  country,  he  flew  to  fight  and  die  at  Trafalgar. 
What  Lady  Hamilton's  public  services  had  been 
was  distinctly  and  correctly  stated  in  the  last  words 
Nelson  ever  wrote  ;•  they  were  personal  services, 
and  benefits  procured  to  the  British  fleet,  by  means 
of  her  close  and  boeom  friendship  with  Caroline  of 
Austria,  the  proud  Queen  of  Naples ;  they  were 
services  which  none  but  she  could  have  achieved ; 
and  it  was  assuredly  a  squeamish  sort  of  morality 
in  the  court,  cabinet,  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  withheld  a  recompense  for  these 
public  services,  and  condemned  an  erring  but  an 
interesting,  a  patriotic,  and  high-minded  woman, 
to  poverty  and  absolute  misery  for  the  rest  of  her 
days,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  her  private 
life  and  conduct.  Even  at  that  day  when  rigid 
morality  was  in  fashion  at  court  (although  Queen 
Charlotte  had  received  Warren  Hastings's  dubious 
wife),  if  the  pension-list  had  been  gone  over,  more 
than  one  person  would  have  been  found  living  on 
the  bounty  of  the  nation,  who  had  all  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's faults,  frailties,  or  vices,  without  any  of  her 
abilities,  spirit,  and  public  services  to  plead  in 
their  favour.  The  "  good  Emma,"  the  "  brave  Em- 
ma"— and  to  the  fascinated  Nelson  she  ever  ap- 
peared both  gnod  and  brave— «fter  stru^ling  for 

'October  tut,  1(U.  Thm  In  dnht  of  the  sombiiwd  fleeU  of  France 
end  Spain,  diitaot  about  ten  miles. 

*'  Wiiereae  the  eminent  services  of  Emma  Hamllta0,  widow  of  the 
Right  Honourable  8lr  William  Hamilton,  have  been,  of  the  very 
greatest  service  to  my  kiof.  and  country,  to  my  knowledge,  without 
ever  receiving  any  reward  from  eitlier  our  king  or  emuitry. 

"  First,  that  slie  olitained  the  Kin^  of  Snaiu's  letter,  la  1796,  to  his 
brother,  the  Kins  of  Naples,  ncquaiutioK  him  of  his  intention  to  de- 
clare wnr  against  En;jluod  ;  Trom  which  letter  the  ministry  sent  out 
orders  to  the  then  Sir  JuUn  Jerris  to  strilvo  a  t,trnke,  if  oppitrtunity 
offered,  against  eitlter  the  aneimld  of  Spain  or  iter  fleets.  That  neitlier 
of  the^  was  tlone  i*  not  the  fault  of  Lady  ILimiltou  ;  the  opportunity 
might  have  been  uflere<l- 

"  Secondly  ;  The  British  fleet  uuder  my  command  could  never  have 
retumed  tlic  second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady  Hamilton's  influence 
with  the  Queen  of  Naples  cauM^l  letters  to  be  u  rote  to  the  governor  of 
Syracuse,  that  he  was  to  encourage  the  fleets'  being  supplied  with 
everything,  siiould  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syra- 
cuse, and  received  every  supply  \  went  to  Egypt,  nod  destroyed  the 
French  Heel. 

Ornld  1  liave  rewarded  these  services,  1  would  not  now  call  upon 

country ;  but,  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  iiower,  1  leave  Emma 

Lady  Hamlltoa,  theretore,  a  legacy  to  my  king  and  oountnr,  that  they 

Hill  give  her  an  ample  provisiou  to  maintain  her  rank  in  life. 


my  country ;  but,  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  iiower,  1  leave  Emma 

■     ■    "imll 

„    s  he 

"  Talso  leave  tu the  beneOcence  of  mv  oonntry  my  adopted  daughter, 
Horatia  Nelson  Thompeon  }  and  1  desire  she  will  use  in  future  the 
name  of  Nelsuu  only. 

"These  are  tlu*  only  bvoura  1  ask  of  my  king  and  eountry,  at  this 
moment  when  1  am  going  to  light  their  battle.  May  Gud  bless  my 
Icing  and  country,  and  all  iboso  1  hold  dear  I  My  relations  it  is  need- 
less to  mention  -,  they  will,  of  coursu,  be  amply  provided  for. 

"  NIT.SOH  AHU  BaoHTI. 

«  ivstxM   f  Henry  Blackwood, 
fraim$   tT.  M.  Haidy." 


some  years  with  affliction  and  poverty  (for,  though 
Nelson  left  her  all  he  could,  he  had  been  so  care- 
less about  money  and  property  of  any  kind,  that 
he  had  scarcely  anything  to  leave),*  after  having 
recourse  to  several  questionable  means  of  getting 
money,  and  injuring  the  memory  of  her  idol  by 
selling  his  love-letters  to  a  bookseller,  died  in 
France,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Calais,  without  a 
friend  near  her,  without  a  shilling,  without  a  com- 
fort ;  and  her  body  was  denied  Christian  burial, 
and  treated  like  that  of  a  dog  by  the  bigoted  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  restored  Bourbons.t  And  yet  her 
moral  domestic  irregularities  had  not  prevented 
the  beautiful,  graceful,  faicinating  woman  from 
obtaining  the  homage  and  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
great  and  high-born,  when  she  could,  as  the  wife 
of  a  British  ambassador  and  the  friend  of  a  foreign 
queen,  and  the  chere  amue  of  a  British  admiral, 
the  favourite  of  victory,  bestow  splendid  hospital- 
itiet,  procure  favours  and  advantages,  and  open 
some  of  the  roads  to  employment  and  promotion : 
the  obscurity  of  her  birth,  the  notorious  history  of 
her  early  life,  when  she  lived  with  painters  and 
served  them  as  a  living  model,  Iiad  not  been  any 
impediment  to  the  incense  offered  up  to  her  by 
lords  and  ladies,  colonels,  generals,  captains,  admi- 
rals, chaplains,  deans,  bishops  :  for  many  years  her 
saloons  at  Naples  had  been  filled  and  crowded  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and  what  is  called  the 
elite  of  the  English  fashionable  world ;  many  were 
the  favours  and  honours,  and  substantial  benefits 
she  had  obtained  for  others — but  when  her  hour 
of  need  came  she  found  not  one  to  help  her,  and 
her  former  intimates  excused  their  want  of  gene- 
rosity^-even  as  the  nation  excused  its  want  of 
liberality — by  canting  about  Lady  Hamilton's  im- 
morality. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  several  great  advantages 
were  obtained  by  our  arms  in  the  East  Indies. 

*  Her  1  usband.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  had  left  her  nothing.  This 
was  not  on  account  uf  any  resentment,  for  Sir  William,  from  the  Ont 
dann  of  their  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  hsd  behaved  ratlicr  iike  aa 
Ituliau  than  au  KiigUsh  huslnnd,  and  had  lived  with  them  (and  for 
long  intervals  the  three  lived  under  tlie  same  roof)  in  undtsturbed 
luirmouy  down  to  the  day  of  hu  death,  on  the  flth  of  April,  1803  ;  bat 
it  arose  from  the  state  of  poverty  and  embarrassment  in  which  he  died . 

t  She  died  on  or  about  tho  l"lh  day  of  January',  in  Ihe  year  1814. 
when  Boiuiparte  was  Em|>oror  of  Elba,  hut  tireparing  that  retitm  to 
France  which  lasted  the  hundred  days,  and  leo  to  the  battle  of  Walcr- 
loo.  Tlie  French  Catholic  priests. 'or  lliose  uf  them  among  whom  it 
was  Lady  Hamiltnn's  lot  to  fall,  had  learned  no  modcratioa  or 
tolerance  from  persecutiou  and  long  sulTering;  like  all  paitlea  in 
Franeo,  they  were  immoderate  and  rabid  as  soon  ait  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  their  becoming  a  'loiniuant  or  strong  Party.  They  iinew 
iuiil  cared  nothing  about  Kmm^i's  moral  irregularities  ;  Ihey  oaly 
knew  thai  she  was  an  Englishwoman  and  a  Protestant  (or,  in  tlieir 
lau^'uage.  a  heretic),  and  thereforifit  was  tliat  they  rcfiued  lier  ib« 
rites  or  Cliristiatt  burial— 

"  Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  eprcad 
O'er  dust !  " 
It  is  said  Ihal  she  was  even  refused  a  eoffin,  aud  buried  In  a  aacfc  • 
till  an  English  gentleman,  hearing  of  this  brutal  bigotry,  inter- 
fered, and  had  the  body  taken  np,  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  iutcrreri  re- 
spectfully, thongh  nut  in  oonsecratnl  ground.  But  liere,  we  believe, 
the  priests  have  been  charged  witli  what  was  really  the  effect  of  !!» 
poverty  in  which  she  died.  I:i  most  Catholic  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  bury  the  poor  without  ooflSn. 
shell,  or  shroud,  witliuut  even  so  much  as  a  sack.  (k>nins  ore  n-servml 
for  tliose  who  can  pay  for  them  ;  but  in  some  of  these  oountriev  f  %a 
all  through  the  souUi  of  Italv)  the  richest,  aa  well  as  tho  poorest,  am, 
oonnigued  to  the  grave  without  any  ooflin  or  shell :  they  ate  carried 
indecil,  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  tramilngs  of  the  mort  K»udv 
kind,  but  nothing  of  all  this  is  buried  with  then,  the  bier,  the  morv- 
clotha,  and  every  thing  else  being  kept  to  serre  for  many  aaotlier 
occaaiaai  and  nothing  being  put  into  the  tonb  eueiit  (Dowoldclothw. 
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Hill  Fortbisi, 


Notwithatanding  the  Tictoriei  of  Generali  I^ke  and 
Aithor  Wellesley  in  1802-3,  a  fresh  MahratUt  war 
broke  out  in  1804.  The  great  chief  Holkar,  who 
had  remained  inactive  during  the  war  against 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  who  had 
been  atrengthening  himself  while  they  had  been 
rashing  to  their  ruin,  suddenly  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  excited  alarm  or  suspicion.  Having 
refused  to  enter  into  an  amicable  negotiation. 
General,  now  Lord  Lake,  and  Gfeneral  Fraser  were 
sent  against  Holkar.  One  or  two  hill-fortresses 
were  stonned,  a  skirmish  or  two  were  fought,  and 
then,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1804,  Holkar's 
in&ntry  and  artillery,  strongly  posted  near  the 
fortress  of  Deeg,  in  the  midst  of  tanks,  topes, 
and  morasses,  were  entirely  defeated  by  General 
Fraser,  who  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  under  a 
terrific  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot.  Un- 
fortunately a  cannon  ball  took  off  Eraser's  leg,  and 
be  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  The  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  in  his  small  army 
amounted  to  643 ;  but  87  fine  pieces  of  artillery 
of  European  fabric,  well  mounted  on  field  carriages, 
and  fiimiahed  with  every  requisite  apparatus,  were 
captured  ;  and  the  best  disciplined  part,  the  flower 
of  Holkar's  army,  twenty-four  disciplined  bat- 
talions, were  dispersed.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
Lord  Lake,  after  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement, 
anrprised  and  thoroughly  defeated  the  whole  ca- 
valry of  Holkar,  who  was  himself  in  the  field,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  it  after  the 
battle.  The  scene  of  this  affair  was  Furruckabad. 
The  war  would  liave  been  finished  by  it  but  fur 
•n  alliance  which  Holkar  contracted  with  the 
fOirerM  Riyah  of  Bhuitpore.    On  Uie  lat  of  De- 


cember, 1804,  Lord  Lake  having  resolved  to  re- 
duce all  the  forts  within  the  Bhurtpore  territory, 
joined  his  army  to  the  forces  which  General  Fra 
ser  had  brought  into  the  country,  and  which  were 
now  commanded  by  Colonel  Monson.  The  fortress 
of  Deeg  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Holkar, 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  his  ally,  the  Ra- 
jah of  Bhurtpore ;  it  waa  well  furnished  with  artil- 
lery before,  and  since  the  battle  all  the  pieces 
which  Fraser's  army  had  not  taken  had  been  car- 
ried within  the  walls  and  placed  in  battery.  The 
British  were  in  possession  of  the  town  and  all  the 
outworks  by  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December; 
and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1804,  the 
Mahrattas  evacuated  the  citadel,  flying  in  a  panic, 
and  leaving  everything  behind  ihem.  Deeg  was  a 
town  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and  had 
been  considered  as  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  from  its  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  lakes  and  marshes.  It  had 
been  a  royal  dwelling :  it  had  massy  gateways  and 
tall  towers  surmounted  by  very  heavy  artillery. 
But  the  importance  of  this  place  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  maiden  fortress  of  Bhurt- 
pore, which  stood  amidst  jungles  and  water  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  English  miles  from 
Agra.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1805,  Lord  Lake 
and  Colonel  Monson  moved  from  Deeg  to  this 
well-defended.capital  of  the  rajah ;  and  on  the  3rd 
the  British  took  up  their  encampment-ground 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  aiege  which  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  India,  and  which 
witnessed  minings  and  explosions  of  unprecedented 
mag^tude.  Lake  found  that  report  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  strength  of  thk  place :  Bhoitpore 
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vas  amazingly  strong,  both  naturally  and  artifi- 
cially, and  its  i^arrison  ^ras  a  numerous  and  a  re- 
solute army.     When  breaches  -were  made,  several 
assaults  were  most  successfully  repelled  by  the 
Indians.     In  one  of  these  affairs  Lake  lost  nearly 
300   Europeans    and    200    Sepoys :    the  enemy 
butchered  in  cold  blood  all  the  wounded  who  fell 
in  the  ditch  or  beyond  the  outer  wall ;  and  several  of 
Lake's  beat  officers  were  slain.    With  great  alacrity 
strong  stockades  were  formed  behind  the  breaches. 
No  progress  was  made  until  the  18th  of  January, 
when  Major  General  Smith  arrived  at  camp  with 
three  battalions  of  Sepoys  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Agra,  and  100  convalescent  Europeans,  who  had 
performed  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  in  twenty-four  hours ;   and  when  Ishmael 
Beeg  deserted  from  Holkar  and  joined  the  English 
with  500  native  horse.     Better  advances  were  then 
made,  and  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  renewed 
their  fire  with  greater  vigour.     By  the  21st  of 
January  a  very  wide  breach  was  effected ;  but  the 
enemy,  fearful  that  their  guns  would  be    dis- 
mounted, if  they  were  at  all  exposed,  drew  them 
behind  their  parapets,  and  kept  them  in  reserve  to 
pour  destruction  upon  the  English,  whenever  they 
should   advance  again  to  storm  the  place;   and, 
lured  by  the  present  of  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  by 
the  tempting  prospect  of  plunder,  Meer  Khan,  a 
great  chieftain,  who  was  then  in  Bundelkund, 
marched  with  all  his  forces  towards  Bhurtpore  to 
assist  the  rajah.     On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t, 
before  daybreak,  dispositions  were  made  by  Lake 
for  trying  another  storm.     Portable  bridges  had 
been  made  for  traversing  the  ditch ;  but  tibe  head 
of  our  storming  column  found  that  the  enemy  had 
dammed  up  the  ditch  below  the  breach,  and  caused 
a  great  body  of  water  that  had  been  kept  above  it 
to  be  poured  in,  by  which  means  the  ditch  was 
widened  and  deepened  almost  instantaneously.    As 
the  portable  bridges  were  now  too  short,  and  as 
there  was  eight  feet  water  in  the  ditch,  Colonel 
MacRae,  who  commanded  the  column,  ordered  an 
instant  retreat,  although  some  of  his  people  had 
swum  across  the  water  and  had  even  mounted  the 
breach.    This  was  another  murderous  affair,  for 
during  the  whole  time  that  Colonel  MacRae  was 
advancing  towards  the  walls,  or  hesitating  at  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  or  retreatiag  across  open  ground 
towards  Lord  Lake's  trenches,  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry, 
and  nearly  six  hundred  men  and  eighteen  ofiScers 
fell  at  different  points  killed  or  wounded.     And 
when  this  was  over  Meer  Khan  from  Bundelkund 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers'  encampment 
with  clouds  of  cavalry,  partly  his  own  and  partly 
the  well  armed  and  mounted  people  of  Holkar. 
The  British  cavalry,  however,  held  tjiese  forces  in 
check,  and  towards  night-fall  the  English  artillery 
dispersed  them,  and  killed  some  fifty  of  them  with 
the  galloper  guru.      Lake  had  commenced  the 
campaign  with  gigantic  material,  with  200  ele- 
phants, 2000  camels,  and  100,000  bullocks,  for 
canying  grain,  equipage,  and  baggage:   he  was 


already  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  a 
convoy  of  12,000  bullocks,  loaded  with  provisions, 
was   anxiously    expected.      As   this   convoy  was 
guarded  only  by  'a  small  body  of  matchlock-men, 
a  regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  a 
European  regiment  were  detached,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Walsh,  to  meet  it  on  its  way  and 
escort  it  from  Mutra  to  the  camp.     Walsh  joined 
the  convoy  without   any  difficulty;    but  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  January,  when  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  camp,  he  was  beset  and  attacked 
by  Meer  Khan  at  the  head  of  8000  horse.     Cap- 
tain Walsh  retreated  into  a  large  open  village  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  convoy  intact ;  but  some 
of  the    bullocks  were  of   necessity    abandoned. 
Though  assailed  on  all  sides,  his  musketry  and  field- 
pieces  repeatedly  beat  off  the  assailants,  but,  tn'o 
of  his  guns  getting  disabled,  the  enemy  made  a 
desperate  push  on  that  point  and  gained  possession 
of  part  of  the  village.     Walsh's  guns  were  heard 
in  the  English  camp,  and  forthwith  Colonel  Need 
sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  with  an  English 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  galloped  towards  the  spot  The  Sepoys  in 
the  village,  on  perceiving  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
marked  Need's  advance  across  the  plain,  set  up  a 
loud  and  joyous   shout,  and,  sallying  forth  upon 
Meer  Khan's  guns,  they  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  just  as  Need  arrived  with  his  two 
regiments  of  horse,  who  then  dashed  among  the 
Mahrattas,  and  put  them  to  flight.     Six  hundred 
of  the  Khan's  people  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
leaving  behind  him  forty  flags,  all  his  artillery  and 
tumbrils,  his  own  palanquin,  arms,  armour,  and 
splendid  attire,  and  flying  in  the  disguise  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.     On  the  24th  another  detachment 
was  sent  from  the  camp  for  the  protection  of 
another  and  greater  convoy  coming  from  Agra, 
with  many  thousand  bullocks  carrying  grain,  and 
about  800  hackeries  laden  with  stores,  ammunition, 
1 8-pound  shot  for  the  battering  guns,  and  six  lacs 
of  rupees.     On  the  29th  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  Meer  Khan,  having  united  for  the 
purpose  all  the  forces  they  could  collect,  threatened 
an  attack  on  this  rich  convoy ;  but  Lake  had  sent 
out  a  second  detachment  to  meet  the  other  on  the 
road ;  and,   although  the  convoy  was  repeatedly 
surrounded,  it  was  brought  into  camp  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  bullock,  for  the  rajah's  infantry 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  second  English 
detachment,  and  the  cavalry  would  not  venture 
near  enough  for  a  real  attack.     A  good  many  of 
the  latter  were  killed  in  the  jungle  by  grape-shot 
and  the  swords  of  some  of  our  dragoons 

As  the  number  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  was  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  as  the  two  attempted  assaults  had  cost  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  life.  Lake  resolved  to  proceed  with 
more  caution.  On  the  6(h  of  February  hia  army 
changed  ground,  and,  ailer  clearing  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  still  came  round  about 
in  clouds,  he  established  a  strong  chain  of  poata^ 
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ud  then  leisurely  made  his  preparations  for  press- 
mg  the  siege.  Boats,  or  coracles,  made  of  wicker- 
work  and  covered  with  hides,  such  as  are  described 
by  Csesar  as  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  such 
IS  are  still  seen  paddling  on  the  river  Wye  and 
other  Welsh  waters,  were  constructed  to  serve  as 
pontoons ;  and,  as  an  additional  means  of  crossing 
the  broad  deep  moat,  a  portable  raft  was  made 
about  40  feet  long  and  16  feet  broad,  which  was 
to  be  buoyed  up  by  inflated  oilskins  and  casks. 
But  while  this  was  doing  in  front  of  Bhurtpore 
Meer  Khan  wheeled  round  with  his  flying  horse, 
rushed  into  the  Dooab,  and  invaded  the  Company's 
own  territories,  being  accompanied  or  followed  by 
clouds  of  Pindarries,  the  freebooters  and  moss- 
troopers of  India,  who  made  war  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had 
cdculated  that  this  unexpected  invasion  would 
ntdace  Lord  Lake  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  lord- 
ship merely  detached  Major-General  Smith  with  a 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  » ith  the  horse  artillery,  and 
continued  his  operations  as  before.  Smith  exe- 
cuted the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with  spirit  and 
rapidity,  and  with  complete  success,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  plung- 
ing through  other  streams  which  intersected  the 
country,  climbing  lofty  mountains,  the  off-shoots 
of  the  stupendous  Himalaya  chain,  and  making 
marches  which  were  never  surpassed  by  any  army. 
The  burning  villages  and  the  wasted  country 
showed  him  the  way  which  Meer  Khan  had  taken. 
He  came  up  with  that  chieilain  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  March,  near  the  town  of  Aizulghur, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss.  The  khan's 
principal  officers  were  killed  or  captured,  and  a 
band  of  stout,  hardy,  and  brave  Patans,  the  pride 
of  his  army,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field 
of  battle,  for  they  would  neither  fly  nor  surrender. 
Meer  Khan  went  off  like  the  wind,  evacuating  the 
Company's  territories,  and  recrossing  the  Ganges 
with  a  very  diminutive  force.  General  Smith, 
after  restoring  order  to  the  country,  returned  to 
Bbnrtpore,  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 
His  chase  had  lasted  him  a  month,  during  which 
he  had  ridden  over  700  miles  of  the  roughest 
country.*  If  the  energy  and  activity  of  our  Indian 
armies  had  been  infused  into  the  armies  of  Europe 
that  were  contending  with  the  French,  or  if  the 
British  government  had  learned  from  them  the 
reliance  which  might  be  placed  on  the  English 

*  Major  Thurn,  who  had  arcompanied  Oenerml  Smith  on  these 
f^)(  marehrs,  ujrs.  "  The  detachment  after  thli  expedition  wan 
■mewhat  the  worie  for  vrear;  but,  though  many  of  the  horsii  were 
ttimplrtrly  knocked  op,  the  alate  of  the  whole  'wai  far  better  than 
wittt  might  lia^e  been  reoaonably  expected.  It  merits  remaric,  tlmt 
(h«  Bengal  cavalry,  throughout  the  cnmpiign,  euduretl  tiials  and 
harJahipa  ^muat  snVpnaaing  coneeptiun.  Independent  of  their  prc\-i- 
oua  \ai^  marclies  np  to  Delhi,  they  had  pursued  Holl(ar  closely  for 
aboTo  ftoo  miles,  till  they  overtook  him  and  completed  his  ovcttlirow 
at  file  buttle  of  Fuimckabad,  shortly  after  which  they  were  Killed  off 
t>nexpecl#dly  to  the  chase  of  Meer  Khan,  whom  they  followed 
through  all  bia  doublings  and  wiudlngs,  over  rivers  of  great  mngni* 
t*l«.  aodto  the  moantaina  of  Keraaon,  from  whence  he  was  forced 
faaek,  discomfited  and  ubandoned  by  the  hardiest  of  his  followers.  In 
tlus  &tteatlig  eoofve.  the  most  harassing  part  which  we  had  to  undergo 
'  elio  oar  ooctqriul  maicbes.  .rhich,  contiuuiug  night  after  niijht 
'  exce(*dingly  distressing  to  man  and 
natural  rest  which  they  sought  in 

If/dnml Idird  Lake, 


fhiotlgfa  the  whole  month,  proved  exceedingly  distressing  to  mau  and 
beast,  in  depriving  them  of  that  natural  test  which  they  sought  in 
saia  dnrinr  tlie  heat  ot  the  day."— ^moir  <tf  He  tVar  in  India,  am- 
'  ■  ■     ■  "   V,  Sc. 
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soldier,  and  had  thrown  at  once  upon  one  proper 
part  of  the  European  continent  a  force  deserving 
of  the  name  of  an  army,  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  checked  as  early  as  1805  or 
1806. 

During  the  absence  of  General  Smith  Lord 
Lake  had  been  joined  by  a  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  under  Major-General  Jones.  This  division, 
consisting  only  of  four  battalions  of  Sepoys,  one 
entire  British  regiment,  and  eight  companies  of 
another,  a  troop  of  Bombay  cavalry,  500  native 
irregular  horse,  and  a  few  field-pieces,  had  made 
another  dashing  and  extraordinary  march,  having 
traversed  the  whole  of  Malwa,  and  having  pene- 
trated through  the  very  heart  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, including  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Holkar 
and  Scindiah.  Notwithstanding  this  reinforce- 
ment, however,  Lord  Lake  found  that  to  take 
Bhurtpore  by  storm  or  by  siege  was  no  easy  work. 
When  wider  breaches  were  made,  and  when 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  fresh  as- 
sault, the  rajah's  people  unexpectedly  sallied  out 
in  great  force,  and  slew  a  heap  of  the  besiegers 
with  their  long  pikes  and  tulwars :  when  the 
assault  was  made  by  several  storming  parties  who 
were  to  rush  simultaneously  on  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  works,  some  fatal  mistakes  were  committed, 
the  Sepoys  lost  heart,  and,  after  being  enfiladed 
right  and  left  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  witnessing 
the  terrible  effects  of  a  mine  which  was  sprunfr, 
the  attacking  columns  retreated  with  a  terrible  loss, 
nearly  1000  Europeans  and  Sepoys  being  killed  or 
wounded.  One  of  the  attacking  columns,  however, 
gained  possession  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  all  off  to  the  camp. 
But  the  army  was  now  suffering  greatly  by  the 
want  of  supplies  of  every  description  j  the  cannon 
ball  and  powder  were  nearly  all  spent ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  very  next  day  Lake  ordered  a  fresh 
assault.  This  time  he  threw  the  whole  of  his 
European  force  and  several  battalions  of  native 
infantry  against  those  obstinate  and  fatal  walls. 
Some  of  the  English  soldiers  were  seen  driving 
their  bayonets  into  the  wall,  one  over  another,  and 
endeavouring  by  these  steps  to  reach  the  top ;  but 
they  were  knocked  down  by  logs  of  wood,  large 
shot,  and  other  missiles  from  above.  Others  at- 
tempted to  get  up  by  the  shot-holes  which  the 
battering  guns  had  made  here  and  there ;  but,  as 
only  two  at  the  most  could  advance  together  in 
this  perilous  climbing,  those  who  ventured  were 
easily  killed,  and  when  one  man  fell  he  brought 
down  with  him  those  who  were  immediately  be- 
neath. Some  few  got  to  the  top.  Lieutenant 
Templeton,  who  headed  the  storming  parties,  was 
killed  just  as  he  had  planted  the  colours  near  the 
summit ;  and  Major  Menzies,  who  had  followed 
him,  and  had  actually  gained  the  dangerous  emin- 
ence, was  slain  as  he  was  cheering  on  his  men. 
And  all  the  while  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  have 
been  aided  by  some  French  artillerymen,  and  by 
men  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  M.  Perron, 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  grape-shot,  and  the 
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people  on  the  walls  continually  threw  down  upon 
the  heads  of  their  assailants  heavy  pieces  of  timber, 
great  stones,  flaming  bales  of  cotton,  previously 
dipped  in  oil,  and  pots  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
other  combustibles.  At  last  Colonel  Monson  gave 
up  the  case  as  hopeless,  recalled  the  storming 
parties,  and  returned  to  the  trenches.  This  time 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  seems  to  hare 
exceeded  1000 :  of  English  officers  alone  five  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded.  In  Lake's  several 
attempts  to  carry  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  by 
storm,  3100  men,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
officers,  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  His  lord- 
ship now  converted  his  siege  into  a  blockade. 
His  guns,  which  were  nearly  all  blown  at  the 
touch-hole,  were  withdrawn  (there  appears  to  have 
been  a  want  of  artillery  and  engineering  skill  and 
science),  detachments  were  sent  off  for  supplies  and 
for  fresh  guns,  and  parts  of  the  army  were  moved  to 
other  positions  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  into 
the  town — a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  was  still  very  numerous,  and  Lake's 
cavalry  was  absent  with  General  Smith,  who  had 
not  yet  returned  from  pursuing  Meer  Khan.  But, 
when  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  saw  that  convoys, 
with  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts, 
and  battering  gtms  and  ammunition  from  Fut- 
tyghur  and  AUyghur  were  arriving  daily  in 
camp ;  that  the  old  guns  which  had  been  blown 
were  repaired  and  rendered  efficient ;  that  he  had 
little  or  no  assistance  to  expect  from  his  allies, 
Holkar  and  Meer  Khan ;  that  new  batteries  were 
erecting,  and  that  nothing  seemed  likely  to  shake 
the  determination  or  interrupt  the  perseverance  of 
the  British,  he  lost  faith  in  his  lucky  star,  and 
sent  vakeels  to  negotiate  for  a  peace.  But  these 
negotiations  were  suspended  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Holkar  in  great  force  about  eight  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Bhurtpore.  Fortunately,  however, 
at  this  moment,  the  British  cavalry,  which  had 
been  pursuing  Meer  Khan,  arrived  at  the  camp ; 
and  after  resting  a  few  days  it  marched  silently 
out  by  night,  headed  by  Lord  Lake  himself,  who 
intended  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Holkar.  But 
the  Mahratta  got  information  of  this  intended 
visit,  and  was  in  full  flight  before  his  lordship 
could  reach  the  spot.  Some  200  of  the  fugitives 
were  overtaken  and  slain,  their  camp  was  de- 
stroyed, and  some  elephants,  horses,  and  camels 
were  captured.  Still,  however,  Holkar  lingered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  joined  by  Meer 
Khan  with  the  fragment  of  his  force,  as  well  as  by 
some  bands  of  Pindarries,  who  rarely  lost  many 
men  in  action,  because  they  never  stayed  to  fight 
when  they  could  gallop  away.  This  accession  of 
force  seems  to  have  made  Holkar  careless ;  for  on 
the  2nd  of  April  he  was  charged  in  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  by  Lake's  cavalry,  and  put  to  the 
rout  with  a  terrible  loss.  He  fled  across  the 
Ghumbul  river  vrith  about  8000  horse,  5000  foot, 
and  20  or  80  guns,  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
great  army  with  which  he  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign, threatening  to  annihilate  the  British  do- 


minion in  Hindustan.  Some  troops  that  were 
advancing  to  his  succour  were  beaten  and  scattered 
by  a  British  detachment  which  marched  out  of 
Agra.  Holkar  then  fled  to  join  Scindiah,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadftd  chastisement  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  General  Wellesley,  and 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  in  December,  1803, 
was  contemplating  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  the 
English.  But  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  in  no 
condition  to  wait  the  effects  of  a  new  confederacy ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  April  he  repaired  in  person  to 
Luke's  camp  and  implored  for  peace.  This  was 
granted  by  Lord  Lake  upon  the  following  terms : — 
I.  The  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  they  should  be  assured  of 
the  rajah's  fidelity,  who  pledged  himself  never  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  never  to  entertain,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Company,  any  Europeans  in  his  ser- 
vice. 2.  He  was  to  pay  the  Company  by  instal- 
ments twenty  lacs  of  Furruckabad  rupees,  and  to 
give  up  some  territories  which  the  Company  had 
formerly  annexed  to  his  dominions.  3.  As  a  se- 
curity for  the  due  execution  of  these  terms,  he  was 
to  deliver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  to  reside 
with  the  British  officers  at  Delhi  or  Agra.  Having 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  money,  and  the 
hostage  required,  the  British  forces  broke  up  from 
before  Bhurtpore,  after  lying  there  three  months 
and  twenty  days.  They  began  their  march  on  the 
21st  of  April,  Lake  going  at  once  in  search  of 
Scindiah,  who  had  expected  that  his  lordship's 
army  would  be  utterly  ruined  before  Bhurtpore, 
for  tne  losses  which  it  had  sustained  in  that  siege 
had  been  reported,  with  due  exaggeration,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  territory.  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to- 
wards Ajmeer;  and  several  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
came  and  joined  Lord  Lake,  who  found  more  re- 
liable reinforcements  in  the  arrivals  of  some  divi- 
sions of  British  troops  and  Sepoys  from  Bundel- 
kund  and  other  quarters.  At  this  juncture  the 
Marquess  Comwallis  arrived  to  succeed  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  as  governor-general,  and  began 
his  second  and  brief  career  in  India  by  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  policy 
of  his  active  and  energetic  predecessor.  But 
Cornwallis  was  now  falling  into  the  second  child- 
hood, and  his  attention  had  been  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  who  were  murmuring  about  the 
expenses  of  a  necessary  war,  and  sighing  for  the 
easy  happy  days  of  peace  and  uf  full  treasuries  at 
Calcutta.  As  the  rainy  monsoon  approached  one 
part  of  Lake's  army  found  shelter  in  the  splendid 
but  decayed  palaces  of  the  great  Akbar  at  Futty- 
poor  Sicree ;  another  part  quartered  itself  in  the 
remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  Mogul  chiefs 
in  and  about  Agra  and  Mutra ;  and  two  regiments 
of  British  dragoons  found  comfortable  lodgings  in 
the  immense  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  A([ra, 
tethering  their  horses  in  the  once  splendid  garden, 
and  eating   and    deeping    and    pursuing    their 
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troopen*  sports  among  the  white  marble  tombs  of 
Akl«r  and  his  family,  and  of  the  Mogul  Omrahs, 
those  mighty  men  of  old,  who,  could  they  have 
started  from  the  sound  sleep  of  the  gravei  would 
have  heard  sounds  and  beheld  sights  most  itrange 
and  marvellous  to  their  ears  and  eyes.  The  men 
were  rough  dragooners,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  twte,  or  to  reverence  for  works  of  art 
and  antiquity;  but  they  had  the  English  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  and  they  offer^  no  violence 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  tombs,  and  left  the  marble 
slabs  and  the  ornamented  Saracenic  aroheii,  the 
sculpture  and  carving>  and  the  mosaic  pavements, 
the  cupolas  and  minareta,  in  as  good  •  state  as 
they  found  them.  If  two  regimsnta  of  French  dra- 
goons had  be«n  quartered  huf  the  time  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Akbar,  not  a  tomb  would  have  been  left 
unopened,  nor  an  Omrah  of  them  all  undisturbed ; 
hideous  and  obscene  farces  would  have  been  played 
with  the  skulls  and  rattling  bones  of  the  Mc^l 
emperor,  and  bis  wives  and  children.  If  we  are 
to  believe  their  own  writers,  intelligence  and  taste 
were  widely,  if  not  univenally,  diffused  among 
the  French  soldiery;  but,  when  those  soldiers  got 
poMcssion  of  some  oi  the  splendid  Moorish  re- 
mains in  Spain,  and  of  the  marble-lined  Chriitlan 
abbeys  of  AlcobaQa  and  Bat«lha  in  Portugal,  they 
gave  no  sign  of  this  taste,  but  wantonly  broke  and 
defaced  whatever  they  could. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  the  Marquess 
Comwallis  quitted  Calcutta  to  travel  to  the  upper 
provinces  and  there  confer  with  Lord  Lake  and 
others  on  the  best  means  of  terminating  the  war  ; 
but  at  his  advanced  age  he  could  ill  bear  the  fatigues 
of  such  a  journey  :  he  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died 
at  Gazipoor  near  Benares,  within  three  months 
after  his  return  to  India.  According  to  his  own 
wish  and  command,  that  "  where  the  tree  fell,  there 
it  should  lie,"  the  marquess,  who  had  seen  so  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  death  at  York-town  in 
.America,  and  a  grave  on  the  bank  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  buried  at  Gazipoor,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  government  then  devolved  pro- 
visionally upon  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  was 
equally  anxious  for  peace,  although  he  differed 
from  Comwallis  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Lord  Lake,  who  had  had  ample  experience  of 
the  faithlessness  of  all  Indian  treaties,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  British  possessions  in  Hindustan 
would  never  be  secured  until  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
were  driven  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Mahratta 
power  annihilated.  Scindiah,  who  received  some 
information  of  the  pacific  disposition  manifested 
at  Calcutta,  separated  his  forces  from  those  of 
Holkar,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Lieu- 
teoant'Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  John) 
Malcolm,  the  political  agent  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral in  the  British  camp.  Holkar  thereupon,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  other  estate  or  property  left 
then  what  he  carried  upon  the  saddle  of  his  horse, 
ipunvd  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  seek 
frpuli  allies  and  instnuneuta  among  the  chiefs  of 


the  Seikhs,  giving  out  that  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  by  the  king  of  Caubul  himself.  He 
had  still  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery 
and  some  rabble ;  and  in  Uie  country  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi  he  found  many  adventurers  quite 
ready  to  join  him.  He  eluded  Major-General 
Jones  and  Colonel  Ball,  who  marched  from  dif- 
ferent points  to  intercept  him  ou  his  line  of  route. 
This  induced  Ijord  Lake  to  follow  him  himself 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  British  army  and  some  of 
the  best  of  his  infantry,  for  it  was  imperative  to 
prevent  his  calling  the  Seikhs  to  arms.  Saluting 
that  poor  shadow  of  a  grand  mogul,  the  aged  and 
blind  Schah  Allum,  as  be  passed  through  Delhi, 
Lake,  in  an  astonishing  short  time,  got  into  the 
country  of  the  Seikhs,  driving  Holkar  before  him, 
and  ooliging  him  to  cross  the  Sutledjh.  The 
ameers  or  chiefs  of  the  Seikhs  assured  his  lordship 
that  their  intentions  were  pacific :  and  so  they  were ; 
but  so  they  would  not  have  been  if  Lake  had  allowed 
Holkar  any  rest  or  time.  Still  pressing  forward 
in  what  had  once  been  the  track  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  gigantic  conqueror  Timur  or  Ta- 
merlane, Lake  crossed  the  Sutledjh,  and,  skirting 
the  great  sandy  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
left  Dank  of  the  Indus  to  within  100  miles  of 
Delhi,  he  plunged  into  the  Punjab,  or  the  country 
of  the  five  rivers.  On  his  way  he  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Bum,  who  had  brought  up  a  detachment 
from  Panniput  by  an  entirely  new  route,  and  by 
one  of  those  admirable  marches  which  so  often 
challenge  admiration  in  these  far-extended  cam- 
paigns. And  then,  still  pressing  onwards,  and 
pointing  the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  the 
spot  where  the  Macedonian  conqueror  stayed  his 
advance  and  turned  back  from  the  inauspicious 
gods  of  India,  Lake  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis  (now  the  Beeah  or  Beas),  the  boundary  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  conquest,  where  his  Greeks 
had  erected  twelve  massive  altars  as  a  memoriaL 
The  British  standard  waved  majestically  over  those 
waters,  and  the  British  troops  eyed  themselves  in 
the  same  clear  mirror  which  had  reflected  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanges  more  than  two  thousand  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  scenery  around  was  as 
sublime  as  the  recollections.  In  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, from  north  to  east,  towered  the  snowy  ridge 
of  old  Imaus  (a  part  of  the  Himalaya),  whose 
loftiest  peak  exceeds  the  highest  of  the  Andes  by 
thousands  of  feet.  The  fleecy  softness  of  this  most 
faint  and  irregular  outline  rested  upon  immense 
masses  of  nearer  mountains;  still  nearer  were 
rugged  eminences  and  pine-clad  hills  sloping  down 
to  a  fine  undulating  country  of  hill  and  dale,  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  vegetation,  enlivened  by 
numerous  villages,  dotted  with  temples,  pagodas, 
tombs,  and  ruins,  and  bounded  by  the  noble  river 
which  flowed  immediately  before  the  English  army 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Indus  and  the  ocean.  Many 
thousands  of  the  native  inhabitants  collected  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  to  gaze  upon 
our  troops;  but,  as  here,   as  during  the  whole 
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march,  the  strictest  discipline  had  been  observed, 
and  no  wrongs  offered  to  the  people,  these  asto- 
nished spectators  soon  drew  nearer,  and,  mixing 
with  the  bazaar  of  the  army,  agreed  to  bring  in 
supplies  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  commo- 
dities.* 

Holkar  at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  a  place 
about  midway  between  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  thi 
Hyphasis  and  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Seikhs  on 
the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes  (another  of  Alexander's 
rivers).  In  two  days  and  nights  of  his  forced 
marches  Lake  could  have  reached  the  spot  and 
have  annihilated  him  if  he  had  stayed  to  fight; 
and  if  Holkar  had  continued  his  flight,  which  it  is 
almost  certain  he  would  have  done,  in  four  days  he 
would  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Hydraotes. 
But  before  this  Sir  George  Barlow  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  Scindiah,  and  had  sent  Lord  Lake 
instructions  not  only  to  treat  with  Holkar,  but  also 
to  grant  him  very  favourable  terms  j  and  the  chief 
of  Lahore  and  of  the  whole  Seikh  confederacy, 
having  called  a  great  council,  which  unanimously 
agreed  to  withhold  all  aid  from  Holkar,  and  to 
interpose  as  mediators,  as  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  English,  sent, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  a  vakeel  to  the  British 
camp.  The  negotiations  were  neither  long  nor 
difficult,  though  they  must  have  been  painful  to 
his  lordship,  for  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions 
to  reinstate  Holkar  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  which  he  had 
deserved  to  forfeit,  but  also  to  put  him  in  possession 

*  Major  Tbora,  Memoir  of  the  War,  &c. 


of  territory  to  which  it  was  believed  he  never  had 
any  right.  In  conformity  with  the  new  system  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  of  abandoning  all 
connexion  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally, 
with  the  territories  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
and  of  making  the  Jumna  the  boundary  of  the 
British  possessions.  Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to 
dissolve  the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Rajah  of  Gyporeand  other  inferior 
powers  who  had  rendered  essential  services  to  his 
lordship,  and  who  looked  upon  their  ruin  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mahrattas  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  being  abandoned  by  the  English. 

Although  Holkar  sent  his  own  vakeel  to  the 
British  camp,  and  although  that  negotiator  agreed 
to  the  conditions,  which  were  immeasurably  more 
favourable  than  he  had  any  right  or  reason  to  ex- 
pect, Holkar  withheld  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  had  recourse  to  many  objections  and  evasions. 
But  Lord  Lake  told  the  Mahratta's  vakeel  that,  if 
the  papers  were  not  presented  duly  signed  within 
two  days,  he  would  cross  the  Hyphasis  and  con- 
tinue his  march  against  Holkar.  And,  to  give 
more  effect  to  this  threat,  his  lordship  marched  his 
army  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  a  ford  or 
passage,  and  made  his  preparations  for  crossing 
over.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  January  (1806), 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the  treaty,  pro- 
perly ratified,  was  presented  to  Lord  I^ake  with 
grcAt  ceremony. 

Having  gratified  and  in  part  terrified  the  Seikhs 
(they  are  said  at  the  sight  to  have  blessed  their 
stars  that  they  had  not  joined  Holkar  and  gone  to 
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w«r  with  the  English)  with  a  hrilliant  review  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  with  showing  them 
some  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  horse  artillery, 
Lake  struck  his  tents,  and  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards Delhi.* 

By  the  treaty  with  Scindiah,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  treaty 
of  Surjee  Anjengaum  made  by  General  Wellesley 
was  generally  confirmed ;  but  with  this  exception, 
that  the  Company  explicitly  refbsed  to  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Scindiah  to  any  claims  upon  Gwalior 
and  Gohud,  though,  from  friendly  considerations, 
it  was  agreed  to  cede  to  him  Gwalior  and  certain 
portions  of  Gohud.  In  case  of  anv  breach  these 
said  territories  were  to  be  resumed  by  the  Com- 
pany. The  river  Chumbul  was  to  be  the  boundary 
line.  Scindiah  renounced  certain  jaghires  and 
pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  some  of  his 
officers  by  the  preceding  treaty,  and  which  amounted 
to  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  annually ;  but  the  Com- 
pany granted  to  Scindiah  personally  an  annual 
pension  of  four  lacs,  and  assigned,  within  the  Bri- 
tish territories  in  Hindustan,  a  jaghire  worth  two 
lacs  to  his  wife,  and  a  jaghire  worth  one  lac  to  his 
daughter.  The  Company  further  engaged  not  to 
interfere  with  any  settlement  or  treaty  which  Scin- 
diah might  make  with  his  tributary  chiefs  in 
Mewar  and  Marwar,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any 
respect  with  the  conquests  he  had  made  between 
the  rivers  Chumbul  and  Taptee.  Scindiah  agreed 
not  to  entertain  any  Europeans  in  his  service  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  government,  and  to 
dismiss  from  his  service  and  his  councils  for  ever 
his  turbulent  father-in-law  Surjee-Row-Gautka, 
who  had  offered  many  insults  and  injuries  to  the 
English,  and  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
driven  his  son-in-law  into  the  late  hostility.  Hol- 
kar  was  to  be  admitted  into  this  treaty,  and  was 
to  obtain  restitution  of  territory,  &c.,  provided  his 
conduct  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  English  of 
his  amicable  intentions  towards  them  and  their 
allies. 

By  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  ratified  until  the  1th  of  January, 
1806,  that  chief  renounced  all  claims  upon  any 
territories  lying  on  the  northern  or  EngHsh  side 
of  the  Chumbul,  upon  Poonah  and  Bundelkund 
(a  renunciation  which  greatly  affected  his  interests 
and  his  pride),  and  all  claims  whatsoever  upon 
the  British  government  and  its  allies.  He  bound 
himself  never  to  admit  Suriee-llow-Gautka  into 
his  service,  and  never  to  molest  the  territories  of 
the  Company  or  of  its  allies.  But  the  Company 
agreed  to  restore,  eighteen  months  aAer  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty,  Chandore,  Galnauh,  and  other 
forts  and  districts  south  of  the  Taptee  and  Goda- 
very,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  family,  provided 

*  I>ord  Lake  qaittsd  IiU  commuid  in  India  in  Febniaiy,  1807, 
learins  Vhind  him  a  high  and  well-merited  reputation,  togetlier  with 
aoft  affectionate  nmembrancea.  He  appears  to  have  hitd  almost 
emv  one  of  tha  good  qnallties  of  a  Britlnh  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Re  <bed  on  Iha  SIM  of  Febroary,  1808,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
an.  and  just  six  montlu  previoos  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  and 
uecHoDate  son  and  gallant  companion  in  arms.  Colonel  Qeorfje  Lake, 
who,  after  sharing  in  the  toils  and  dangers  at  hia  fiuher'a  brilliiat 
indiau  campa:gns,  fell  te  Foitngal. 


that  chief  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and  remained 
in  a  friendly  attitude.  He  was  to  be  allowed  to 
return  immediately  from  beyond  the  Hyphasis  and 
the  country  of  the  Seikhs  into  Hindustan,  but  by  a 
route  prescribed  to  him,  by  which  he  would  avoid 
injuring  the  territory  of  the  Company  and  its  allies.* 

The  negotiation,  in  its  kind,  was  far  from  being 
so  good  as  the  war,  in  its  kind ;  and  the  new  po- 
licy which  was  adopted  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  If  the  British  had  never  crossed 
the  Jumna  and  the  Chumbul,  and  had  never 
formed  alliances  and  connexions  in  the  countries 
beyond  those  rivers,  there  might  have  been  a 
temporary  but  very  brief  chance  of  success  for  this 
new  system ;  but  after  the  campaigns  they  had 
made,  and  the  connexions  they  had  formed,  there 
remained  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance ;  nor  could 
the  experiment  be  tried,  or  such  treaties  concluded, 
without  diminution  of  credit  and  character — with- 
out a  wound  inflicted  upon  that  moral  force 
which  must  ever  be  our  greatest  force  in  India. 
With  neighbours  like  the  Mahrattas  and  their  al- 
lies, the  predatory  Pindarries,  there  could  not  be 
any  lasting  peace  in  Hindustan,  nor  any  perma- 
nent security  to  the  Company's  frontiers.  By 
renouncing  our  connexions  beyond  the  two  rivers, 
we  threw  our  peaceful  allies  into  the  arms  of 
Scindiah  and  Holkar,  or  left  them  exposed  to  the 
rapacity,  vengeance,  and  tyranny  of  those  chiefs : 
we  brought  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  press  di- 
rectly upon  our  own  territory — we  knocked  down 
the  out-works  and  bulwarks  to  the  rich  countries 
which  were  beginning  to  thrive  and  grow  happy 
under  our  dominion.  As  Lord  Lake,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  every  other  enlightened  man  in  In- 
dia (whose  eyes  were  not  distracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  present  saving  of  money)  had  clearly 
foreseen,  these  treaties,  with  their  concessions  and 
renunciations,  gave  only  a  transitory  calm  to  the 
country.  But  the  campaigns,  we  repeat,  had  been 
conducted  in  a  glorious  style ;  the  reports  of  them 
in  England  came  opportunely  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation — a  nation  which  had  little  to  fear, 
when  it  could  breed  and  send  forth  such  men  as 
fought  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  marched  and 
fought  with  Wellesley  and  Lake  in  Hindustan. 

A.D.  1806. — Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  21st  of  January.  Pitt's  government  had 
never  been  so  weak  as  now,  and  the  uneasiness 
of  the  king  seemed  to  threaten  another  return  of 
his  distressing  and  incapacitating  malady.  The 
health  of  the  premier  had  been  visibly  affected  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  preceding  session.  In  the 
autumn  he  repaired  to  Bath;  but  the  sanatory 
effect  of  those  waters,  and  that  genial  air,  was 
prevented  by  the  dismal  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Ulm,  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Austria's 
seceding  from  the  coalition ;  and  these  calamitiea 
on  the  Continent  appear  to  have  assumed  such  a 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India.  8u 
John  was  himself  the  uegotiator  and  agent  in  all  these  traasaciions. 
But  grieved  v-ould  he  have  been  to  take  the  responslbilltT  of  a  diplo- 
macy which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  Sir  George  Barlon ,  ang 
of  wnich,  In  nearly  every  particular,  be  disapproved. 
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magnitude  in  his  eyea  as  almoBt  to  blind  him  to  the 
gain,  glory,  and  triumph  of  Trafalgar.  He  came 
up  to  town  a*  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ap- 
proached ;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  to  much 
business,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the 
Houses  met,  he  was  lying  in  a  dying  state  at  his 
country-house  at  Putney.  The  royJ  speech  was 
delivered  not  by  the  king  in  person,  but  by  com- 
mission. It  dwelt  upon  our  great  naval  successes, 
and  attempted  to  alleviate  regret  for  the  disasters 
of  our  continental  allies  with  the  assurances  the 
Russian  Emperor  had  given,  that  he  would  adhere 
to  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  It  mentioned 
the  application  to  the  public  service  of  1,000,000/. 
out  of  the  droits  of  admiralty  accruing  and  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  but  which  his  majesty  gave 
up ;  and  it  asserted,  with  rather  more  point  than 
truth,  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  to  sustain 
the  efforts  of  our  allies.  It  was  upon  this  last  point 
that  the  opposition  determined  to  make  their  stand, 
and  amendments  were  read  in  both  Houses ;  but 
they  were  not  moved  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Putney.  Two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  Pitt  expired  in  the  4';th  year 
of  his  age.*  On  the  24th  Mr.  Lascelles  gave 
notice  that  he  should,  on  Monday  next,  bring  for- 

•  On  tho  tilt  of  lanuanr  Horner  vritca  froni  Uie  RdleiT  o(  tlu 
Hoaic  of  Commons: — "  TTis  increastHl  illDe«8  of  Pitt  is  the  point 
whitrli  at  preseDt  oocujiies  every  one's  feelings  and  attention ;  fbr  no 
one.  even  witii  all  his  {larty  antipntliias,  or  witli  all  hit  retenxmeut  fir 
the  mischiefi  vihich  have  been  brought  upm  the  ccmOry,  can  be  insen* 
sible  to  the  deatli  of  io  eminent  a  man.  In  the  place  where  1  am 
sittiQ);  no(v,  I  feel  this  more  than  seems  quite  reasooable  to  myself; 
/  camntA  forget  how  this  space  has  beenjUled  with  kit  Mupiijieeitt  and 
gltiwing  declamalvms,  or  rrjiect  with  ompmvr*  that  thatjime  instnaunt 
o/suund  is  prubnbly  extinguiihed  fi/r  ever.  You  observe,  I  spcalc  as  if 
be  were  already  dead.  The  physicians  at  first  suspected  that  ills  dis- 
ease was  teirrhas  pt/lori,  but  tliey  are  of  opinion  now  ttiat  it  is  not  so, 
A  stomach  completely  destroyed  by  his  habits  of  livini^  and  laliour, 
and  at  last.  I  suppose,  by  painful  anxiety  and  moTtificotwn  of  mind, 
iiad  reduced  him  to  extreme  emaciatioo  and  debility.  Ho  liad  been 
uhle  to  taiie  no  sustenance  fur  some  time  but  egg  and  brandy ;  on  Sa- 
tiirdiiy  he  was  rather  better,  and  ate  some  obiclten-broth ;  but  in  the 
evening  tic  became  worse  than  ever.  Wilberforce  bad  gone  to  Putney 
in  the  momiui(,  but  could  not  see  him  :  he  liad  a  conversation  with 
the  litshop  of  Lincoln,  who  attends  him  constantly,  and  of  course 
knows  his  constitution  better  than  anybody.  He  said  to  Wilberfoice, 
that  he  loolcetl  upon  it  as  a  breaJti»ff-up ;  this  Wilberforoe  tohl  to  Sta- 

Sltens,  who  repeated  it  to  Btou^lmm.  He  continued  very  ill  all  Sun. 
ay ;  yesterday  (Monday)  morning  Lord  Chatham  was  sent  for  very 
suddenly.  In  the  evening  1  met  young  Rose,  who  told  us  of  a  letter 
his  fatlier  had  had  firom  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  (Pitt's  physician), 
dated  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveuins  :  hi*  said,  '  his  nnpM  were  nut  so 
good,  but  ha  did  not  quite  despair.  This  was  the  first  time  Farquhar 
had  acknowledged  there  was  danger;  Dr.  Raillie,  and,  still  more, 
Reynolds,  pronounced  it  from  the  first  a  very  bad  cose.  1  have  heard, 
sioos  1  fluna  into  the  gallery,  that  there  are  accounts  this  morning  of 
his  being  still  alive.  And  we  must  liave  heard,  if  it  had  bt>en  all  over, 
for  Billy  Baldwin,  tlio  chronicle  of  the  day,  is  writiojf  bis  name  at 
this  moment  for  his  seat." — Letter  to  J.  A.  Afinrov,  £sq.,  m  Memoirs 
md  Corre$pmdenee  o/ Fronds  Homer,  il.P.,  by  his  bnther  J^eonard 
Homer,  £sq>  Uomer,  un  starting  in  life,  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Foxita  party ;  aiid  at  this  time  ho  was  too  much  an  habitu^  and 
fondling  of  Ilolland-HouBe  to  bo  a  very  impartial  judge  of  tlie  merits 
uf  l*itt.  But  be  was  a  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  truly  amiable  nature, 
and  therefore  conld  not  avoid  those  feelings  in  the  gallery  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  which  he  briefly  and  toueblugly  ilescribes. 

According  to  liomer  the  illneu  of  Pitt,  and  the  belief  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  was  not  the  only  reason  of  puttinj'  ofT  the  moving 
of  the  ameudmeut.  He  says  it  had  been  understood  that  thaAddlng* 
toniana  were  to  co-operate  with  the  opposition ;  that  in  tlia  course  of 
Monday  they  sent  notioe  that  they  ouuld  not  support  the  amendment ; 
and  that,  in  oonaequeuca  of  this  defection,  it  was  {irobably  deemed 
prudent  not  to  push  a  diviaion,  especially  as  there  was  so  good  a  rt-a- 
son  for  postponing  tlie  discussion  for  a  few  duys.  He  adds.  Indeed, 
that  one  of  uie  Foxites  told  him  that  the  conduct  of  the  Addingtouiaus 
had  no  effect  in  poatponlng  the  amandmsnt;  but  we  confeas  our 
doubts  aa  to  this  &et,aa  wall  as  In  regard  to  Fox's  delicacy  and  pathos 
about  Pitt'i  condition.  Friendly  reports  of  what  .'passed  at  privata 
naeiings  are  not  to  be  accepted  aa  cuntradlotioni  of  Fox's  condoct 
and  spaaobas  in  pablia. 


ward  a  motion  on  a  subject  which  had  caused  the 
greatest    grief   and    melancholy   throughout    the 
country — the  death  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — in  the  confident  hope  that  some  »vg- 
nal  mark  of  public  respect  would  be  shown  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man.      It  is  di£Scult,  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  several  others,  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  Fox  with  his  reputation  for  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  and  amiability.     Surely  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  the  first  and  the  most  eager  in 
showing  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
rival.     But  what  did  Fox?    He  rose  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  proper  for  Mr. 
Lascelles  to  postpone  his  motion  until  after  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend   (Lord  Henry  Petty)   for  the  amendment 
to  the  address,  which,  he  said,  naturally  claimed 
the  precedence;  and  he  requested  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles, and  those  who  thought  with  him,  would 
consider  whether  the  motion  which  they  meant  to 
bring  forward  might  not  involve  points  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  more  properly  belong  to  the 
question  announced  by  his  noble  friend — whether, 
in   fact,  the  motion  for  signal  marks  of  public 
respect  might  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  many 
gentlemen  could  not  assent  to  without  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  their  public  duty.    All  this  meant  that  no 
honours  should  be  voted  to  Pitt  until  the  House 
had  decided  whether  he  had  or  had  not  done  all 
that  he  could  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  allies ; 
and  whether  he  was  to  blame  for  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Continent,  and  for  the 
great  and  manifold  distresses  which,  according  to 
the  opposition,  aiflicted  England.     Now  this  de- 
bate might  very   possibly  have  been  prolonged 
night  after  night,  and  the  body  of  Pitt  might  have 
been  left  unburied,  or  have  been  buried  in  a  vil- 
lage churchyard,  before  the  House  could  get  to 
the  discuuion  of  Mr.  Lascelles's  intended  propo- 
sal, that  he  should  be  interred  with  all  honours  in 
Westminster  Abbey.      Was  it  magnanimous  thua 
to  deal  with  the  rival  of  so  many  years,  just  after 
the  breath  of  life  had  left  his  body  ?     Was  it  ge- 
nerous to  aim  at  producing  charges  against  Pitt's 
foreign  policy,  when  he  could  no  longer  raise  his 
voice  in  his  own  defence— to  provoke  the -bitter 
animadversions  of  party  over  an  unburied  corpse  p 
Was  it  amiable  to  renew  this  strife  with  the  dead 
— to  grudge  the  last  honours  to  a  statesman  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  and  a  purity  of  uitention  altogether 
above   the  suspicion  of  any  informed  and  en- 
lightened person  ?     The  Commons  generally  were 
more    generous   than  Charles  Fox :   they  were 
averse  to  the  production  of  the  amendment,  which 
was  heard  of  no  more ;  and,  on  the  Monday  he 
had  fixed  upon    (the   27tb    of  January),    Mr. 
Lascelles  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  that  the  remains  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  be  interred 
at  the  public  expense,  and  that  a  monument  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
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St  Peter,  Westminster,  with  an  inscription  ex- 
pieuire  of  the  irreparable  loss  Uie  nation  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  so  excellent  a  statesman." 
This  was  opposed,  with  more  or  less  illiberal  heat, 
by  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Douglas,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Fox,  and  others. 
Fox  delirered  a  longer  and  more  passionate  speech 
than  any  he  had  spoken  for  a  long  time  past. 
Hankins  Browne,  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Lord 
Tem^,  Ryder,  George  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Wilberforce,  warmly  supported  the  motion, 
nriously  expressing  their  astonishment  or  disgust 
St  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations,  that, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  party  considerations 
would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  the 
proposed  honours  to  the  dead — to  the  unflinching, 
honest,  disinterested  statesman — would  have  been 
voted  unanimously.  Fox  and  his  opposition  per- 
aevtred  to  the  dividing  of  the  House ;  but  the 
division  strongly  marked  the  superior  generosity 
of  that  assembly,  the  numbers  being,  for  Mr. 
Lascelles'a  motion  258,  against  it,  only  89.  And, 
at  this  moment,  few  doubts  were  entertained  of 
Fox's  stepping  into  the  post  which  Pitt  had  va- 
cated ;  and  if  Pitt  had  been  alive,  and  in  his  place, 
he  could,  on  no  question  whatever,  have  com- 
manded more  than  a  very  slight  majority. 

Pitt  was  accordingly  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Fox  was  so  very  soon  to  be  laid  by 
his  aide.  The  funeral  was  as  magnificent  as 
heralds  and  undertakers,  and  a  numerous  attend- 
ance, could  make  it.  The  royal  dukes  were  there; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Rutland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  eight  bishops,  three 
marquesses,  a  host  of  lay  lords,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  about  100  members  of 
the  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  functionaries  and  dignitaries  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  his  banner  and  crest  being  sup- 
ported by  Wilberforce. 

But  more  iras  required  from  parliament  than 
the  vote  for  a  tomb  in  the  abbey.  Pitt  had  died 
pennyless,  and  had  left  debts  to  a  large  amount. 
George  Rnee  concluded  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  only  means  of  discharging  these  debts  would 
be  through  an  application  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  he  even  proposed  tliat  Wilberforce,  as 
one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  deceased,  should 
make  the  motion.  But  Wilberforce  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  thinking  that  the  money  might  be 
grudgingly  paid  by  the  people  at  large,  and  create 
a  feeling  injurious  to  Pitt's  memory ;  that  such  a 
giant  might  become  a  very  dangerous  precedent, 
and  lead  to  sad  party  practices;  that  the  late 
minister's  rich  connexions  might  forego  their  claims 
ibr  money  lent;  and  that,  considering  the  great 
number  of  afBuent  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  Pitt,  and  some  of  whom  had  got  great  and 
Incrative  places  from  him,  it  vrould  not  be  diflScult 
to  obtain,  with  perfect  privacy  and  delicacv,  a  sub- 
icription  adequate  to  the  purpose.  And,  infinitely 
to  hn  h<moar,  Wilberforce  attempted  to  raise  the 
mbacriptioa,  and  ofifeied  to  contribute  most  liber- 


ally to  it.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  sixty-three  per- 
sons who  might  be  expected  to  contribute.  As  the 
bon&  fide  debts  (exclusive  of  those  due  to  rich  con- 
nexions and  affluent  placemen)  owing  to  trades- 
people, &c.,  amounted  to  40,000/.,  this  sum  equally 
divided  among  sixty-three  individuals  would  only 
have  required  from  each  of  them  635/. — a  sum 
inferior  to  that  which  most  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  annually  on  their  opera  boxes 
and  French  cooks.  Wilberforce  spared  no  im- 
portunity, no  trouble ;  for  days  and  days  he  drove 
up  and  down  the  town,  calling  on  the  sixty-three 
elect,  and  writing  the  most  pressing  letters.  But 
sad  was  the  result !  "  Tried  many,  but  cold  in 
general,  except  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval), 
who  warm  and  generous  as  always."  Perceval, 
though  having  a  large  family,  and  but  a  small 
fortune,  at  once  offered  1000/. ;  but  with  this 
honourable  exception,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Thorntons,  and  a  friend  or  two  in  the  city,  it 
appears  that  not  one  of  the  rich  connexions  and 
affluent  placemen  offered  a  single  sixpence.  Nay, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  these  affluent  gentlemen,  a 
negative  of  generosity  was  accompanied  by  a  po- 
sitive of  grabbing  and  money-griping.  In  the 
year  1801  these  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen 
had  clubbed  together,  and  had  raised  12,000/.  for 
Pitt,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  beset  by  impatient 
creditors,  and  left  with  no  other  income  than  what 
he  derived  from  the  Cinque  Ports  sinecure ;  and 
each  of  them  now  wanted  to  get  back  his  quota  of 
private  debt  and  personal  accommodation  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  number  who 
owed  the  most  to  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
the  late  minister,  unblushingly  proposed  that  these 
claims  should  be  added  to  the  tradesmen's  bills, 
and  that  the  public  grant  asked  for  should  be 
52,000/.  instead  of  40,000/.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  one  of  this  class  of  creditors,  and  who  appears 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  of  them  to 
the  12,000/.  loan,  solemnly  and  most  nobly  de- 
clared, that  if  the  matter  were  proposed  in  parha- 
ment  he  would  give  it  his  most  earnest  and  perse- 
vering opposition.  The  degrading  project  was 
therefore  dropped ;  but  the  infamy  of  the  man  who 
suggested  it,  and  the  meanness  of  the  men  who 
refused  to  subscribe  for  the  discharge  of  the  other 
debt,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.*  There  are  said 
to  have  been  other  exhibitions  of  baseness,  upon 
which  we  love  not  to  dwell.  For  example,  it  has  been 
stated,  and  upon  good  authority,  that  no  sooner  had 
Pitt  breathed  his  last  than  his  last  lingering  friends 
and  attendants  hurried  from  the  House  to  look  after 
their  own  interests  and  worldly  afiisirs — that  this 
abandonment  was  so  complete  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  gendeman,  not  know- 
ing of  the  event,  and  calling  to  make  inquiries,  found 
an  open  door,  a  deserted  house,  and  none  to  answer 
him,  and,  walking  through  the  silent  apartments  to 
the  minister's  chamber,  saw  the  body  stretched  on 
the  bed  in  "  cold  obstruction,"  and  then  retraced 
his  steps  with  horror  and  dismay,  and  quitted  the 

•  Wilberfbne'i  own  DUr;,  snd  lift  bj  bis  Som. 
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house,  and  that  too  without  seeing  any  one  except  a 
solitary  menial  who  had  come  up  from  the  kitchen. 
The  motion  for  the  grant  of  40,000/.  was  made 
hy  Mr.  Cartwright  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and 
was  carried  without  opposition.  In  private  as  in 
public  affairs,  Pitt  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
cheated  and  robbed  ■  but  never  bad  a  minister  that 
ruled  the  country  for  twenty  long  years,  or  for 
a  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  time,  done  so  little  to 
enrich  himself  or  his  family — never  bad  statesman 
and  dispenser  of  patronage  and  places  been  more 
indifferent  to  his  private  interests.  Even  in  that  long 
harangue  he  delivered  against  the  public  funeral, — 
and  which,  after  all,  was  more  a  .criticism  on  the 
wording  of  an  epitaph,  the  inscription  to  be  put  on 
a  tombstone,  than  anything  else — Fox  himself  had 
confessed  that  no  minister  was  ever  more  disinter- 
ested, as  far  as  related  to  pecuniary  matters  ;  that 
his  integrity  and  moderation  in  tiiis  respect  were 
confirmed  by  the  stale  of  his  affairs  when  he  died. 
"  I  allow,"  said  Fox,  "  that  a  minister  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  moderate  and  disinterested  merely 
because  he  is  poor  during  his  life  or  at  his  death ; 
but  when  I  see  a  minister  who  has  been  in  ofiBce 
above  twenty  years,  with  the  full  command  of 
places  and  public  money,  without  any  peculiar  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  except  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  carelessness  that  perhaps  neces- 
sarily arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  duties  to  which 
the  attention  of  a  man  in  such  a  situation  must 
be  directed, — when  I  see  a  minister,  under  such 
circumslances,  using  his  influence  neither  to 
enrich  himself  nor  those  with  whom  he  is  by 
family  ties  more  particularly  connected, — it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  conclude  that  this  man  is 
dismterested."  The  praises  which  Fox  bestowed 
in  the  same  speech  on  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  are 
not  likely  to  be  re-echoed  by  posterity  :  there  was 
much  in  his  home-policy  which  we  can  neither  ap- 
plaud nor  approve ;  and  in  the  management  of  the 
war  and  affairs  on  the  continent  this  son  of  the 
great  war-minister,  Chatham,  committed  egregious 
and  most  lamentable  blunders ;  but  the  blame  was 
not  all  his ;  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances were  enormous  and  unprecedented; 
and  on  some  vital  points  he  will  ever  be  entitled 
to  the  character  which  Canning  gave  him,  of 
having  been  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
"  Pitt,"  says  Wilberforce,  "  was  killed  by  the  enemy 
as  much  as  Nelson."*  But  Melville's  port  wine 
had  injured  his  constitution,  and  then  Melville's 
impeachment  had  given  him  a  shock  from  which, 
as  we  firmlv  believe,  he  never  recovered.  Wilber- 
force, who  liad  strenuously  joined  the  impcachers, 

*  "  Poor  Pitt,  I  nlmort  beliere  dii4  of— 1>  bmken  heart  I  Fur  it  ii 
only  tlae  to  liim  to  declare  tliat  the  love  of  his  country  burned  in  him 
v  ilii  OS  ardent  a  flame  as  ever  vntmeA  tlic  human  bosom ;  and  the 
accounts  from  the  armies  struck  ii  death-blow  witliiu.  Fur  ver. 
•nn'il  purity,  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country. 
1  have  never  known  his  equal.  His  strictness  in  regard  to  truth  uus 
astonishing,  considerinf;  tlic  situation  be  had  so  long  lillod.  The  time 
and    circumstances  of  his  death  weru  peculiarly  afTecting,  and  lliey 

dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  London I  really  never 

remember  any  event  producing  so  much  apiuirent  feelinf.  But  Lon- 
don soon  returned  to  its  gaiety  and  giddiness,  and  all  tno  world  hua 
I)een  for  many  days  busied  alxmt  the  ioheritnnee,  ttefore  the  late  pos- 
uasor  is  Idid  m  hit  fnn."—fFUberJiine,  Lttttri. 


was  anxious  to  disbelieve  this  fact,  and  appears  to 
have  duped  his  own  conscience  into  a  happy  in- 
credulity ;  but  evidence  meets  us  on  every  side  to 
show  how  deeply  affected  Pitt's  health  and  spirits 
were  by  the  blow.  Had  there  been  no  impeach- 
ment of  Melville,  no  coalesced  opposition,  no  in- 
roads made  upon  health  by  that  fatal  resort  to  the 
temporary  excitement  and  inspiration  of  the  bottle, 
Pitt  might  well  have  stood  the  calamities  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  particularly  as  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar had  been  fought,  and  as  every  mail  from  India 
was  bringing  intelligence  of  a  victory,  with  en- 
couraging proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  British 
troops. 

As  the  king's  antipathies  to  Fox  were  undimi- 
nished, an  attempt  was  made  to  patch  up  tlie 
ministry  which  Pitt  had  formed,  and  to  place 
I.<ord  Hawkesbury  at  the  head  of  it.  But  Lord 
Hawkesbury  declined  this  dangerous  promo- 
tion. It  was  whispered  that  the  king  then  tried 
Addington,  and  that  Addington  refused,  from 
a  sense  of  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  go- 
vernment capable  of  resisting  the  coalesced  and 
formidable  opposition.  It  is  stated  as  a  certainty 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Marquess  Wei- 
lesley,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India,  by  the 
remainder  of  Pitt's  ministry,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  king's  approbation,  to  take  the  letA.  of  admi- 
nistration; and  that  the  marquess  immediately 
and  distinctly  declined  it.  Nothing  therefore  was 
left  but  to  call  in  Lord  Grenville,  and,  as  Grenville 
was  pledged  to  the  Foxites,  or  to  the  principle  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry  with  "all  the  talents"  or 
chiefs  of  different  parties  in  it,  the  king  was  at 
last  compelled  to  admit  Fox  also.  The  following 
arrangements  were  finally  settled,  and  were  an- 
nounced to  the  public  on  the  4th  of  February : — 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Fox, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington),  lord  privy  seal;  Earl  Fitz- 
williani,  lord  president  of  the  council ;  Lord 
Howick  (Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Earl 
of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Earl 
Spencer,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  Windham,  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Erskiue, 
lord  high  chancellor ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who 
had  been  created  Baron  Minto  after  his  return  to 
England  from  losing  Corsica,  had  the  patronage 
and  management  of  India  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control.  All  places  were  swept  clean, 
and  new  men  put  into  them.  So  sweeping  a 
ministerial  change  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many  years.  Among  the  minor  appointments 
Sheridan  obtained  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  even  this  place,  which  gave  him  no  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  appears  to  have  been  grudgingly  and  re- 
luctantly bestowed  upon  him.*    Loid  Auckland 

*  Honier,  rather  innocently ,  fancied  that  this  was  owing  to  Stieridan's 
sad  frailties  and  irregularities.  On  the  29th  of  Junuatv,  before  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  he  writes: — "Sheridan  is  very  little 
consulted  at  present ;  aud.  it  is  said,  will  not  ha^-e  n  seat  in  the  ca- 
binet. This  is  a  distressing  necessity.  His  habiis  of  daily  Intoxiea. 
tion  are  prolxibly  considered  as  UDtltting  him  fur  trust-  The  little 
tlHtt  hu  been  anHded  tu  Ulm  lie  bad  been  running  about  to  tell ;  and 
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became  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  with  Earl 
Temple  for  vice-president ;  Earl  Temple  (who  had 
thus  two  places)  and  Lord  John  Townshend^joint- 
paymaster*  of  the  forces ;  Qeneral  Fitzjjerald,  se- 
cretary at  war,  &c.  &C.     The  law  appointment! 
were,  Pigott  to  be  attorney-genera],  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  to  be  solicitor-general.     Law,  who  had 
been  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  created  Baron  Ellenborough  in  18i92  by  the 
Addingtonians,   was,   by  rather  a  startling   no- 
velty,  brought  into  the  cabinet     He  had  been 
offered  the  chancellorship,  but  had  very  prudently 
declined  it.     The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  family, 
friends,  and  dependents  had  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  mosaic  opposition,  became  lonl-Iieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,     This  ministry  was  comprehen- 
Mtre  enough ;  but,  as  they  were'  themselves  to  be 
the  judges  of  who  were  "  all  the  talents,"  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  look  for  any  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  Pitt  to  the  last ; 
and  consequently  George  Canning,  the  brightest 
talent  of  them  all,   the  most  powerful  auxiliary 
in  debate,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  the  coun- 
try ever  had,  was  excluded,  or  chose  to  exclude 
himself.     From  the  first  this  cabinet  carried  in  its 
construction  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution :  no 
one  acquainted  with  public  afiaira,  with  the  temper 
of  the  court,  and  of  parliament  and  the  country, 
believed  that  this  "motley  wear"   would  wear 
long;  nor  would  it,  even  though  Fox,  the  real  but 
not  the  nominal  head  of  it,  had  not  been  carried 
•o  soon  to  the  Abbey.    There  was  jealousy,  incom- 
patibility, and  disagreement  between  Lord  Gtren- 
ville  and  Charles  Fox.     Hiilip  Francis,  the  viru- 
lent antagonist  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  who  was 
sighing  and  dying  to  be  Gtovemor-general  of  India 
himself,  had  pretended  to  discover  that  the  Indian 
administration    of   the   Marquess   Wellesley  had 
been  of  the  most  ruinous  and  nefarious  kind ;  and 
he  had  preluded,  by  various  violent  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  marquess's  im- 
peachment.    Now,  Fox  wanted  to  back  Francis, 
and  Qrenville  to  silence  him.    His  lordship,  at  the 
OQtaet,  Btipuli^ed  with  Fox,  as  a  condition  of  Aeir 
forming  an  administration  together,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  should  not  be 
made  a  cabinet  measure.    To  this  Fox  yielded ; 
but,    having    committed    himself   with  Warren 
Hastii^'s  evil  genius,  and  having  spoken  in  the 
Commons  as  though  he  believed  in  the  charges 
which  Francis  and  a  madman  named  Paull  said 
they  were  ready  to  substantiate,  he  refused  to  give 
GrenviOe  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  support  the 

•iaM  UauStj  ha  hx  IiMn  TiaiUng  Sidmouth.  At  n,  dimin  at  Lord 
Covpei'i  on  Sunday  lait,  whrre  thr  Prinra  of  Wain  wiw,  ha  not 
ara«,  aa  naaal.  and  Ixwan  to  •pnk  altxhtiiiKiy  of  tox." — JomiU,  in 
Mtmmt  mi  CrrrffMafe.  But  Slivridan'ii  inebriety  raiiiht  have 
been  orerlooknl  if  thb  partT  or  jumble  of  ji^Ttiea  could  Imve  trutti^ 
dial  l|nd  ban  c<»nte4  on  hu  lioe  Idelity.  aad  If  Uie  Fu^iitea  could 
have  (DcgiTrn  htai(  hia  aun<|ry  diSxon  aiiainst  their  chief  and  i''"'' 
For  tb«  extra-amiable,  *'  good-nntured  man"  which  Fox  ia  repre^nited 
to  have  been,  and  tar  a  {larty  «ho  eiaimed  a  chiiracter  of  ultra  lib«- 
rUky.  Ijenevolence.  and  philanthroiiy,  tiipae  aninjositiea,  apiiea,  and 
Tengeaoeea were  ratberi*xtniordinar>'.  In  aavinK  tliia  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  SherMan  onght  to  have  liad  liiglier  promotion  and  a 
aeat  in  the  ealiinet ;  we  merely  intend  t*  atala  what  were  the  real 
'aorUaexHliaion. 


accusation  if  it  were  Otherwise  brought  forward. 
There  were  numerous  other  grounds  of  divergotcy 
and  difference — in  foreign  policy  they  differed  Mo 
cceIo — but  this  alone  was  enough  to  prevent  bar* 
mony  in  the  cabinet  at  starting.  Windham,  again, 
differed  both  with  Gh«nTille  and  with  Fox  om 
many  essential  points  of  home  as  well  as  of  fore^ 
policy;  and  Sidmouth  differed  from  them  all  three. 
There  was  wanting,  too,  that  harmony  or  sympathy 
with  the  court,  without  which  no  ministry  can  ex- 
pect to  do  much  good,  or  to  enjoy  any  long  exist- 
ence. The  king  was  indisposed  towards  Lord 
Qrenville,  and  made  insensible  to  his  many  and 
high  merits,  private  as  well  as  public,  by  his  forcing 
Fox  upon  him,  by  his  determined  zeal  in  iavoor  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  a  certain  frigidity 
and  hiHightincss  of  manner  which  reminded  him- 
of  the  days  of  the  superoilious,^  arbitrary  dictatim 
of  Chatham.  Sidmouth,  who  was  opposed  to  tiia 
Catholic  claims,  who  professed  to  understand  tkt 
coronation  oath  as  the  king  himself  understood  it, 
and  who  had  an  humble,  quiet,  meek  manner,  and 
a  complying  disposition,  was.  thq  only  one  of  the 
heads  of  government  that  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  king;  but  thia  confidence  was  som  extended 
to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  been  irregiilaxlj 
brought  into  the  cabinet  to  aid  and  strengthen  Skk 
mouth.*  To  these  two  the  king  looked  as  the 
guardians  of  his  conscience— as  his  protectors 
against  innovations  in  church  and  state.  Sidmouth 
was  scarcely  considered  as  one  of  "  the  talents,** 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  refusal  to  imite  with 
him  would  not  have  induced  the  king  to  try  seve» 
ral  experiments  ere  he  resigned,  ihimself  to  Fox  and 
Qrenville,  and,  with  Sidmoui^  and  his  compact 
party  in  opposition,  "  all  the  talents"  must  very 
soon  hare  fallen  from  their  "  pric^e  of  place."  Bfr> 
sides,  too  many  talents  are  apt  to  produce  the 
effects  proverbially  attributed  to  too  many  cooks  j 
and  so  many  parties — Qrenvillites,  Foxites,  Wmdr 
hamites,  Lansduwnites,  Addingiouians  or  Ski- 
mouthites,  &c.'— brought  so  many  expectations, 
i)opes,  and  pretensions  in  their  several  trains,  that 
it  must  have  been  found  hard  work  to  gratify  tb^pa 
all,  or  so  divide  the  patronage  of  govemnient  among 
them,  as  to  prevent  their  quarrelling  aud  splitting, 
They  had  no  general  political  creed  ;  their  tiieo- 
ries,  like  their  interests,  lay  wide  asnnder.-l' 

*  "  Ulrd  Sidmouth  wiahed  to  hare  one  Mrai  Intrndnoad  into  Ht^ 
«l«blnet  with  him,  and  he  named  Lo^d  lUickin>;hamahirr ;  he  waa  re* 
fttaed,  and  it  woa  a^rei'd  that  l.^ird  Gili-niior6iii;li,  na  a  friend  of  Sid- 
mouth, ahonld  be  introduced  into  the  calUnet."^  Affwer. 

"  Fox,  1  bear,  haa  Itad  an  explanatiun  with  tiie  Itinx,  naanriog  hint 

that  not  only  friendly  to  the'  H"uir  of  HanoTfr  and  him, 

though  not  to  late  miuiati^ :  Imt  alao  that  lie  would  nut  briiu  on 

•urea  olfeDaive  to  him — Calho'  

anxioaa  about  Lord  Ellralioroiii 


•urea  olfenaive  to  him — Catholic  guestitw,  &c.    1  hare  been  ter) 

anxioaa  about  Lord  Ellraboronali.   Vox  icc.'i  doing, 

would  haee  had  Lord  Biickiai;fcaBi<liiie ;  Iwl  the  oppoaitloii  aaid  they 


Fox  icc.'i  doing.    L'ird  BiAnonlh 


I  that  ( 


» muat 
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had  (Virnda  of  equal  or  annerior  preteuaiona,  who  j 
be  brought  forward." — W\»erfane. 

+  The  falluwtng  maenge  wa-  not  wrifles  by  a,  very  biendly  p^n,  yet 
ita  general  truth  ia  iniiiapntJilile : — 

"  There  ia  no  chauife  of  principle  (aa  ivt  as  we  can  yet  Judge)  In  th« 
new  cabinet,  or  rnther.  the  new  cabinet  haa  no  gemcal  politioal  crend. 
fjordGreuviUe.  Pox,  Lord  L«nadowne,  and  Addtnyton  ^eie  the  four 
nominal  lieada  of  four  diatinct  parlies,  which  muat  now  by  aome  phe- 
micjil  pmoei*  be  aaal^ptmaled  :  all  niuit  fqigat,  tf  they  (un,  Uieja 
peculiar  habita  aj|d  opaniona,  and  unite  >n  the  puraiifa  of  a  oammoi| 
object.  How  far  thia  la  puaaible,  time  will  ahow ;  to  whaA  flegrea  thia 
motley  ministry  cau,  by  their  joiiA  influence,  eommaod  •  malocity  I* 
Uie  llooM  of  CemaoiM ;  iiaw  Car  they  «U1><»  a  mitl*,  b*  •■Ued  by 
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Ai  Mcretar;  for  foreign  affairt  Fox  had  the 
nanagement  of  the  most  important  and  the  moat 
difficult  affairs  of  government.  Ai  he  had  been 
declariug  for  thirteen  long  years  and  more  that 
the  present  war  was  unnecessary,  that  its  origin 
iras  as  iniquitous  as  its  conduct  was  imbecile,  he 
could  hardly  do  less  than  make  some  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  It  appears  too  that  he  cal- 
culated somewhat  on  his  personal  influence  with 
Bonaparte,  and  on  the  pacific  prufessions  he  had 
made  to  him  daring  hia  visit  to  Paria.  He  had 
scarcely  been  ten  days  in  office  ere  a  Frenchman 
calling  himself  Gaillet  de  la  Gevrilli&re  stole  into 
Englud  without  a  passport,  and  by  letter  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Fox,  stating  that  he  had 
important  communications  to  make  to  him.  Fox 
immediately  admitted  this  man  to  a  private  au- 
dience, and  to  his  horror  heard  him  detail  a  plan 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Hiia  seemed  to  Fox  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  French  govern- 
ment,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Paris,  acquaint- 
ing that  government  with  the  circumstance ;  and 
he  had  the  miscreant  (who  is  suspected  of  having 
been  sent  over  by  Fouchtf  or  by  Bonaparte  him- 
selQ  detained  in  custody,  until  his  designs,  if  he 
really  entertained  them,  should  be  guarded  against. 
Talleyrand  immediately  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  impotiarU  communication,  with  many  com- 
pliments to  Fox — as  though  Pitt  or  an^  other 
Kngliah  minister  would  not  have  entertained  an 
eqiul  horror  of  assassination.  The  French  minia- 
ter  for  foreign  affairs  had  placed  Fox's  letter  under 
the  eyes  of  his  imperial  majesty,  who,  upon  read- 
ing it,  had  said,  "  I  recognise  here  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  in 
my  name,  and  tell  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of 
his  sovereign  cause  us  to  remam  yet  a  long  time 
at  war,  or  whether  a  quarrel  so  useless  for  hu- 
manity have  that  speedy  termination  which  both 
nationa  might  to  desire,  I  rejoice  at  the  new  cha- 
racter which,  by  this  proceeding,  the  war  has 
already  taken,  and  which  is  the  presage  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  cabinet  whose  principles 
I  estimate  according  to  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  of 
the  men  best  formed  to  feel  in  all  things  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  truly  great."  Upon  these 
empty  compliments  and  vague  expressions  Fox 
commenced  a  long  correspondence  with  Talleyrand 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining — ^what  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  Bona]>arte  without  leaving  him  the 
master  of  the  continent,  without  the  sacrifice  on 
our  part  of  all  public  faith — a  peace,  a  sure  and 
durable  peace.  In  his  first  letter  on  this  great 
subject.  Fox,  who  was  now  a  minister  and  not  a 
leader  of  opposition,  confessed  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  that  the  treaty  of 

th«  aecrat  tnflaenec  and  power  of  the  crown;  whether,  if  not  ao  •«• 
conded,  they  wlU  lie  able  to  appeal  tome  Ume  henoe  to  the  people, 
and  dlaolre  the  parllaineiit.  All  tiieae  and  many  other  qutetlons 
will  rrealve  very  different  anawera  from  dlSereut  apeoulmtora.  But  In 
the  Bean  time  it  la  aeir-evtdrnt  that  every  indiTidaal  will  be  «&■ 
tremaly  ianbna  of  Hie  patronage  of  hia  indiTldnal  deputment,"— 
UtterlttM  ttk  Fttnumi,  lioe)  flvm  Otoiy*  BlUi,  Af,  to  WttUr 
aaM,i»Li)ahia<tMmiXni^ti!tUfeitfB<tfral)mStim, 


Amiens  could  not  now  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
that  England  could  not  think  of  consenting  to  a 
short  and  uncertain  truce;  and  he  declared  that 
the  British  government  was  determined  to  keep 
&ith  with  all  its  allies  on  the  continent,  and  to 
conclude  nothing  except  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  whose  armiea  were  still  in  the 
field,  and  to  whom  England  was  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  alliance.     Now  Bonaparte  was  de- 
termined not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  as 
a  contracting  party,  and  not  to  respect  any  of  the 
treatiea  existing  between  England  and  the  conti- 
nental  powers :  he   wanted  to  treat  with  Russia 
separately,  as  he  had  treated  with  Austria ;  and  as 
for   the  minor  powers,  they  must  submit  to  his 
will,  and  form,  as  the  majority  of  them  already  did, 
a  put  of  his  system.     Pitt  might  have  obtained  an 
uncertain    peace  upon  these  conditions;  but  the 
conditions  were  too  dishunuuring  and  dangerous 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  Fox,  who  must 
have  felt  at  once  how  much  easier  it  had  been  to 
blame  and  denounce  his  predecessor  for  continuing 
the  war,  than  it  was  to  obtain  such  a  pacification 
as  parliament  and  the  country  would  agree  to.   On 
discovering  the  aeterminatiun  of  the  French  ca- 
binet not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  either 
as  a  dontraciing  party  or  as  a  mediator.  Fox  ought 
to  have  broken  off  his   correspondence ;  fur  the 
continuance  of  it  could  only  dishearten  the  Russian 
army,  and  instil  into  the  Russian  cabinet  doubts 
and   misgivings  as  to   the  honesty   and   steadi- 
ness of  Uie  English  cabinet :   but  Fox  continued 
to  write  long  letters  to  Talleyrand,  to  betray  an 
eagemeas  for  entering  upon  negotiations,  which  the 
French,  in  spite  of  his  declarations  that  England 
itaelf  had  nothing  to  fear — that  her  resource's  were 
as  abundant  as  ever, — attributed  to  a   terror  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  genius  and  power,  and  to  an 
inwanl  conviction  of   the   inability  of  England 
to  continue  the  war  much  longer.      Talleyrand, 
whose  letters  savour  of  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte, 
limited  his  correspondence  to  the  expression  of  the 
vaguest  ideas,  avoiding  every  positive  point,  every 
word  that  might  commit  him  or  his  court  to  any 
fixed  line  of  action,  and  giving  back  to  Fox,  and 
with  interest,  his  philanthropic  apophthegms  and 
generous   syllc^lsms.     This   correspondence  was 
good  as  a  homily,  or  as  a  course  of  moral  philosophy 
and  philanthropy ;  but  as  a  negotiation,  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  feasible  and  positive  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  nothing.     At  hut,  however,  the 
French  cabinet,  calculating  on  the  favourable  efiiect 
which  such  a  demonstration  of  pacific  intentions 
would  produce  in  Europe,  and  on  the  various  un- 
favourable ways  in  which  it  would  affect  England 
(for  the  sending  of  a  negotiator  would  shake  her 
credit  on  the  Continent,  and,  when  the  bubble 
should  be  burst,  Bonaparte  would  declare  that  the 
breaking  off  the  negotiations  was  solely  owing  to 
her  rapacity  and  restless  ambition,  and  uncalled- 
for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent),  let 
drop,  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  that,  if  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty were  really  desirous  of  peace,  he  vouU  send 
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over  a  plenipotentiary.  Pos,  in  the  first  instance, 
named  Lord  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquees  of  Hert- 
ford), who  had  long  been  living  in  France  (at  the 
English  depdt  at  Verdun),  having  been  one  of  the 
ten  thqnaand  and  more  travellers  seised  and  de- 
tained as  prisoners  of  war,  at  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  But  before  Lord  Yarmouth 
could  enter  upon  any  discussion  the  French  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
put  forth  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  its  depend- 
ency the  island  of  Sicily,  where  a  small  British 
army  had  now  been  collected  to  defend  our  fugi- 
tive ally  the  Bourbon  king,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
become  a  fugitive  each  time  he  entered  into  our 
coalitionB.  His  lordship,  however,  engaged  in 
ooaference  with  Talleyrand,  Champagny,  and 
Bonaparte's  general,  Clarke,  it  being  agreed  that 
for  the  present  the  business  should  be  conducted  in 
secrecy,  so  that  neither  party  should  be  committed 
in  case  the  objects  of  the  conferences  should  not  be 
obtained.  But  perfect  secrecy  in  such  cases  is 
scarcely  attainable ;  and,  as  tlie  Frenchmen  cal- 
culated on  benefiting  l^  the  disclosure  that  a 
great  and  wealthy  member  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy was  treating  with  the  ministers  of  Bonaparte, 
*nd  giving  him  for  ihe  first  time  his  imperial  and 
nyal  style  and  titles,  the  &cts  were  divulged  in 
tlwse  quarters  where  they  were  likely  to  make  the 
most  impression.  Lord  Yarmouth  arrived  at  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
June  the  motive  of  his  coming,  and  of  his  inter- 
eourae  with  the  foreign  i^ce,  was  known  not  only 
in  that  city,  but  in  all  the  Glerman  capitals  and  to 
the  court  of  Petersbui^h  itself.  Yarmouth  found 
a  stumbling-block  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
negotiations,  for  Talleyrand  refused  to  treat  for  a 
general  peace  jointly  with  Russia.  Moreover,  at 
starting,  he  demanded  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Elmperor 
Napoleon  and  the  different  branches  of  his  family. 
On  this  Lord  Yarmouth  took  occasion  to  state  the 
solidity  which  the  recognition  of  England  would 
give  to  their  establishment,  and  inquired  whether 
the  French  government  would  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  At  first  Talley- 
land  seemed  to  attach  little  importance  to  &cily, 
aaying,  that  that  island  was  in  our  possession,  and 
that  he  did  net  demand  it  from  us ;  but  at  the  next 
conference  his  tone  was  entirely  altered,  and  he 
told  Yannouth  that  tiie  emperor  had  received  re- 
p<Ht8  from  his  brother  Joseph  (who  had  been 
thrust  upon  the  Neapolitan  throneX  and  from  the 
general  officers  noder  his  orders,  stating  that 
Naples  could  not  be  held  without  Sicily,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  that  island  would  be  an  easy 
operation  to  the  French  army  collected  at  Naples 
aiid  in  Calabria.  His  lordship  replied  that  his  in- 
structions enjoined  him  not  merely  not  to  consent 
to  the  seiaure  of  Sicily — the  last  refuge  of  our 
Bourbon  ally — but  also  to  demand  the  immediate 
Kstoration  of  Naples  to  its  lawful  owner.    Talley- 

*  Dlqnteh  CroaUwEarivrYannoatli  to  Ur.SMKtuy  Pox,  dated 
TbM  tht  IJtIi,  :*o«. 


rand  repeated  the  unalterable  determinstidn  of  hii 
master  never  to  give  up  Naples,  never  to  alienate 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  or  any  part  of  bis  Italian 
states ;  never  to  make  any  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who,  like  his  Neapolitan  majesty,  waa 
driven  to  his  insular  possession.  But  now  Talley- 
rand,  who  had  previously  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  for  ever  from  the  King  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  his  hereditary  dominiims  of  Hanover,  pro- 
fesaed  a  readiness  to  wave  that  claim  and  to  restore 
Hanover.  He  also  offered  to  recognise  our  right  to. 
Malta,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  had 
conquered  once  more— for  it  was  no  longer  thought 
worth  while  to  speak  of  the  righu  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
French  empire,  the  Cape  properly  belonged.  Aa 
Bonaparte  had  promised  Hanover  to  Prussia,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  was  already  occupying  that 
country,  this  ofier  to  restwe  it  to  England  in- 
censed the  court  of  Berlin,  and  ia  believed  to 
have  been  in  good  part  the  cause  of  the  nuji 
war  which  followed.  This  was  the  one  great 
event  which  resulted  from  Fox's  pacific  policy. 
The  Prussian  war  did  no  good  to  the  Coalition ; 
but  it  brought  down  upon  that  cabinet  the  rain 
and  humiliation  tliey  had  merited,  and  it  taught  a 
great  lesson  to  selfish,  vacillating,  and  tergiversa- 
tive  governments.  The  emperor,  said  Talleyrand 
repeatedly,  by  giving  up  Hanover  for  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  Malta  for  the 'honour  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Cape  of  Gktod  Hope  for  the  honour  of 
British  commerce,  surely  offen  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty sufficient  inducements  t»  mske  peace.  Bqt 
Sicily  ?  But  Naples  ?  But  a  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia? — Oh!  Sicily  must  be  given  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  must  keep  Naples ;'  the 
Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.  might  have  in  compensa- 
tion a  new  kingdom  created  for  him  out  of  a  part 
of  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  Albania  (Ragusa  being, 
or  having  been  tmtU  lately,  an  independent  r. 

Public,  and  Albania  being  a  province  of  tlw 
'urkish  empire,  whose  independence  was  to  be 
guaranteed !},  and  as  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it 
would  be  time  to  talk  of  him  and  his  indemnities 
hereafter.  But  then  Talleyrand  held  out  a  bait  to 
the  assumed  selfishness  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  hinting  in  his  sly,  mysterious,  inconclu- 
sive manner,  that  his  majesty  might  be  allowed  to 
add  the  Hanse  towns  and  their  territories  in  full 
sovereignty  to  ISSs  German  dominions,  Hanover, 
&c.*  Yes!  Bonaparte,  through  the  medium  of 
Talleyrand,  gave  Ijord  Yarmouth  to  understand 
that  the  old  free  commercial  republics,  Hamburg, 
liubeck,  Bremen,  over  which  he  had  not  even  tb) 
questionable  right  of  conquest,  should  be  handed 
over  to  England  like  dead  stock  or  bales  of  goods  t 
Such  propositions  ought  to  have  been  met  liy  aii 
indignant  rebuke  and  a  cessation  of  the  confer- 
ences :  they  proved,  as  Spencer  Perceval  after- 
wards declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no 
negotiations  with  the  present  head  of  the  French 
government  could  be  entered  into  without  cot^ 

•  VkrMli  of  th«  Eari  of  Yanxnih,  4atf4  lalr  •>»  l«t> 
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tamination ;  but  Fox  persevered  in  the  path  he 
had  chosen,  and  hi*  agent  Yarmouth  continued 
hit  intercourse  with  Talleyrand.  But,  as  Russia 
became  acquainted  with  the  negotiations  in  pro- 
gress, she  sent  M.  d'Oubril  to  Paris  to  act  in  her 
own  behalf,  and  to  watch  proceedings. 

The  arrival  of  the  Russian  agent  produced  pre- 
cisely that  complication  and  confusion  which  the 
French  diplomatists  most  desired:  d'Oubril  sus- 
pected Lord  Yarmouth,  and  Lord  Yarmouth 
d'Oubril ;  each  fancied  that  the  other  was  seeking 
exclusively  the  advantages  of  his  own  goTemment, 
and  was  going  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
France.  Talleyrand  made  frequent  allusions  to 
the  readiness  of  Russia  to  treat  separately;  and 
d'Oubril  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  French 
capital  before  Lord  Yarmouth  was  induced  to 
believe  that  he  had  signed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace;  and  thereupon  his  lordship  came  to  a 
downright  quarrel  with  the  Russian  agent.  Upon 
this  Talleyrand  raised  his  demands  and  abridged 
his  proffered  concessions.  But  still  Fox  perse- 
vered, and,  apparently  rejoicing  at  d'Oubril's  con- 
duct, and  his  departure  for  Petersburgh,  consider- 
ing himself  hereby  released  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  concert  with  Russia,  he  determined  to 
tend  over  to  Paris  a  public  and  openly  accredited 
plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace.  The  personage 
he  selected  for  this  mission  was  Lord  Lauderdale. 
The  Scotch  earl  soon  found  he  could  do  no  more 
than  the  English  earl  had  done.  Lauderdale's 
negotiations  lasted  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
6th  of  October,  when  they  were  broken  off  by  a 
demand  for  passports.  With  a  miserable  waste  of 
words  Lauderdale  told  Talleyrand  that  Fox  was 
really  and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace;  that  "  dur- 
ing twenty-six  years  of  intimate  and  uninterrupted 
connexion  with  Mr.  Fox,"  he,  as  much  as  any  one, 
liad  had  the  "  opportimity  of  confidentially  learn- 
ing the  sentiments  of  that  celebrated  man;"  that, 
from  his  knowledge  of  those  sentiments,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  impracticability 
of  obtaining  peace  upon  honourable  terms,  would 
give  him  the  greatest  pain.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  Lauderdale  would  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main longer,  humiliating  his  country  at  Paris; 
but  by  this  time  Fox  was  no  more,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  again  in  arms,  the  signal  overthrow 
of  Prussia  had  not  yet  happened,  Bonaparte  was  in 
the  field  with  his  grand  army,  there  was  a  chance 
that  he  and  it,  by  venturing  into  the  regions  of  the 
north,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  aggressions 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  -since  the  first  overture  for  negotiation,  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  English  ministry  to  continue 
diplomatising  any  longer,  unless  they  chose  to 
risk  impeachment  and  the  execration  of  their 
country.  So  the  Thane  returned  home,  bringing 
with  him  a  splendid  set  of  Sevres  china,  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  used  to 
be  edtHnted  V  the  curious  in  his  lordship's  man- 


sion at  Dunbar.  It  would  be  as  useless,  though 
not  quite  so  cosdy  or  dishonourable  as  the  mission 
itself,  to  detail  Idiuderdale's  negotiations.  At  firat 
the  French  pretended  that  they  would  be  content 
to  treat  on  the  uti  ■posndetis  principle ;  but  Eng- 
land had  other  things  to  look  to  besides  retaining 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  islands  which 
the  war  had  given  to  her,  and  which,  since  Tra- 
fidgar,  the  French  could  not  hope  to  take  from  her ; 
and,  when  they  had  gained  the  time  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  wished  by  amusing  Fox's  diploma- 
tists with  this  tub,  they  departed  from  the  vti 
possidetif  principle  altogether,  and  declared  that 
they  had  never  assented  to  it.  They  insisted  that 
Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  Joseph  Bonaparte ; 
but  they  made  a  variation  as  to  the  indemnity  to 
be  given  to  Ferdinand  IV. — instead  of  the  patched- 
up  kingdom  in  the  savage  Albania  and  the  scarcely 
less  wild  Dalmatia,  his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
majesty  was  to  have  and  to  hold  the  three  Balearic 
islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  which  were 
to  be  torn  from  Spain,  or  from  the  dominion  of  his 
Spanish  majesty,  who  was  Ferdinand's  own  bro- 
ther ;  and  for  these  three  islands  Ferdinand  was 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  broad  and  rich  dominiona, 
the  fairest  part  of  all  Europe,  which  he  had  inhe- 
rited.* Except  this  variation  in  iniquity,  the- 
conditions  offered  to  Lauderdale  differed  little  from 
thoee  which  had  been  tendered  to  Yarmouth.  The 
French  government  did  not  fail  to  attribute  pub- 
licly the  interruption  of  these  precious  negotiatiims 
to  the  death  of  Fox,  or  to  declare  that  Bonapwte 
had  "  done  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stopt 
to  the  calamities  of  war."  Talleyrand  said,  in  hia 
last  note  to  Lauderdale  (which  was  made  public  in 
England,  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe),  that 
the  emperor,  his  master,  would  be  "  ready  to  IC' 
place  the  negotiations  on  the  basis  which  had  bees 
laid  in  concert  with  the  illustrious  minister  whom 
England  had  lost ;"  who,  "  having  nothing  to  add 
to  his  glory,  except  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
nations,  had  conceived  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
it,  but  was  snatched  from  the  world  in  the  midst 
of  his  work."  The  truth  was,  that  Fox  had  laid 
down  no  basis,  or  none  on  which  the  French  ne' 
gotiators  would  meet  him;  that  he  himself  had 
declared,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  dispatches  ta 
Yarmouth  and  Lauderdale,  that  peace  would  be 
unattainable  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  French  mo> 
posed;  that  a  good  many  weeks  before  he  died 
Fox  was  convinced  that  the  negotiations  could 
come  to  no  good  end;  and  that,  whether  he  had 
lived  or  died,  the  war  would  have  been  durable, 
even  as  the  nature  of  Bonaparte  was  unalterable. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  dispoaitioo 
and  predilections.  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer, 
Windham,  and  others  of  his  official  colleagues 
were  not  men  to  truckle  to  France,  while  the  king 
and  the  nation  at  larg^e  were  as  resolute  as  ever 
they  had  been.  But  Fox,  we  believe,  deeply  felt 
his  responsibility  when  in  office,  and  had  a  heart 

*  I^rd  iKiwicrdtk't  dtirdcha  to  Mr.  SwRtary  Fox  luhi  Eitl 
Spencer. 
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that  could  glow  with  national  and  patriotic  feel 
in^ :  he  turned  with  disgust  from  the  propoaition 
that  we  ahonld  abandon  all  our  alliea ;  and  he  had 
cunatantly,  all  through  his  political  life,  set  hi* 
face  against  the  selfish,  miscalculating,  dangerous, 
and  degrading  principle,  that  England,  safe  in  her 
sea-girt  position,  ought  to  look  oiiTv  to  herself,  and 
leave  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  fate.  After 
he  had  commenced  these  negotiations,  he  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons — "  My  wish,  the  first  wish 
of  mj  heart,  is  peace ;  but  such  a  peace  as  shall 
preserve  our  connexions  and  infiucnce  on  the  Con- 
tment,  as  shall  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  national 
hooonr,  and  such  only ! "  And  this  declaration 
WB8  received  with  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  na- 
tional feeling,  fi>r  not  only  did  the  whole  House 
dieer  tamultuously  and  enthusiastically,  but  the 
TiaitDfTB  in  the  gallery  (who  were  nut  wont  to  talk 
■nd  TOM-  like  the  French  people  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Asaembly  and  ConventioTi)  lost  their  self- 
eommand,  and  either  joined  in  the  shouts  or  mur- 
■nied  their  approbation. 

We  return  to  the  business  of  Parliament 
Many  objections  were  taken  to  the  admission  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  into  the 
Cabinet.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Lord  Bristol 
BMved,  "That  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  and 
tended  to  weaken  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  saimnon  to  any  committee  or  assembly  of 
tke  Privy  Council  any  of  the  judges  of  his  ma- 
jesty's courts  of  common  law."  The  motion  was 
supported  by  ex-Chancellor  Eldon  and  by  Lords 
Soniigdon,  Mulgrave,  and  Hawkesbury ;  it  was 
•ppooed  by  Lords  St.  John,  Carlisle,  Carnarvon, 
Sdnumth,  Holland,  and  Orenville ;  and  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  A  similar  resolution  was 
Boved  on  the  same  day  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope :  it  was  supported  by  Canning, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Wilber- 
faree  ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bond,  Lord  Temple, 
Fox,  IdiTd  Henry  Petty,  and  Sheridan  ;  and  the 
previous  question  was  carried  by  222  against  64.* 

*  ■■  At  Mr.  Fos't  <Mn,  I  attaadad  a  maatiag  at  hii  bome  of  mts- 
nl  BM'Bibata  U  thi-  Houm  of  <'oinm<>ii«.  to  O'luider  the  question, 
cxprdrd  to  be  brnneht  oa  In  the  House  (m  the  Monday  IhllowUw.  on 
tWalftfalaelof  Lord  EUcDlwroogh  hurio);  a  \uice  In  the  Cabinet.  Tliat 
tlKta  ta  unthiuy  Ulei(al  or  ancuaiititutlau;il  in  ihU  leemt  dear.  It  ti 
eeitamly  ^  ery  d««irai>lethat  a  judua  should  not  take  any  part  tn  poli- 
Iki;  hvt  this  i.  not  according  to  the  theory  of  our  cunatuutiott,  tiur 
coihiaeat  with  prnctice  in  Ihe  best  ilm<-i  of  our  history.  The  chiefs 
or  All  th«  three  ooarts  are  alwavs  prlry  conncillon  •,  and  the  Cabinet 
b  only  a  commtUae  of  the  I^rivy  Council,  nud,  aa  a  Cabinet,  ia 
aiikn^nrn  to  the  constitution.  In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.,  and  in  the 
heximiioi;  of  the  preaeDt  reiga.  vhan  ivtfpncies  were  eataiilislied 
by  rfct  n(  Parliament  in  xhe  av.al  of  the  kin/s  dyinx  while  his  sud- 
arsanr  was  in  his  tnfnnrity,  conttcila  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Meala ;  and  thoae  councils  consisted,  in  each  case,  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  stita.  sucu  as  are  comm<'nly  cabinet  ministers,  with  the  sddl- 
tluD  in  tneh  CHse  of  the  Archbishop  of  Oinierbury  and  the  Chief 
Jnstire  of  ilie  King's  Hench ;  a&d  in  notli  ca.es  it  was  the  chief  jus* 
tare  K>r  the  time  lieini;  (See  the  ibitate  24  Dm.  II.  c.  24  ;  b  Om.  III. 
»  rr).  In  t^een  Anue't  reign  loida  jnstices  were  appointed,  in  whom 
the  whole  executive  xnveniment  was  to  remain  till  the  successor,  if  at 
the  tim)*  of  the  queen  s  death  he  were  out  of  the  realm,  should  arrive 
ia  the  kiUKdora;  and  the  Chief  Justice  uf  the  King's  Bench  waa  np- 
pmni,..!  one  of  the  lords  justice*  (See  4  /fafle,  c.  k  ;  and  6  .,4fuie,  e.  7J. 
TV  firiA  of  these  acts  met  with  great  opposition  from  tlie  Tories  of 
that  tlBoe;  partietilar  |ieriioiia  were  objected  to  as  lords  justices,  and  a 
fcMeat  was  entered  in  the  Hou^«  of  Lords ;  Init  no  objection  what' 
c*w  waa  made  to  the  chief  jititice  helng  of  the  Dumber." — 8tr  5. 
&rvUy,  X>.'ary. 

Very  dUferent  waa  tile  opinioo  of  Horner :—"  It  is  ngainst  tlie 
(auKMiion,  both  in  ila  forms  and  iu  epirit,  that  the  Chief  Jaa- 


But  few  were  the  questions  on  which  this  motley 
ministry  rould  command  anything  like  such  majo- 
rities. Although  they  had  led  the  people  to  ex- 
pect a  vast  deal  from  them,  they  had  excited  no 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  either  in  Parliament  or 
in  the  country :  their  majorities  were  frequently 
of  the  narrowest  kind,  and  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  tbey  were  left  in  a  minority. 
Nothing  but  routine  business  was  let  pass  without 
vehement  and  protracted  debate.  A  wearying, 
worrying  system  was  adopted ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  was  generally  considered  as  the  great- 
est speaker  against  time,  took  the  lead  in  it, 
talking  of  principles  hours  after  they  had  been 
decided  upon  and  admitted,  and  revolving  upon 
his  "  fiindamental  hinges"  until  night  gave  way 
to  morning  and  the  ministerial  benches  to  lassi- 
tude and  despair.  And,  no  doubt  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  Fox's  health,  this  went  on  night  after 
night.  Sheridan  facetiously  proposed  that  the 
ministerial  members,  distributed  in  parties  of 
twenty,  should  go  home  to  rest,  and  come  back  to 
relieve  guard  after  they  had  slept  and  brrakfasted. 
But  a  good  joke  could  not  stop  the  bad  practice  : 
the  House  frequently  sat  until  five,  six,  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  "  All  the  talents  "  were 
growing  thin  and  pale. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Windham  brought  forward 
his  plan  for  altering  the  military  system,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mode  of  recruiting  the  army,  which 
certaiuly  called  imperiously  for  improvement,  as 
hitherto  men  had  been  enlisted  for  life.  Conscrip- 
tion or  force,  he  said,  could  not  be  resorted  to  in 
England :  the  enlistments  must  be  voluntary,  and, 
to  render  them  prompt  and  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, the  term  of  service  must  be  limited,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  improved ;  the  trade  of 
soldier  must  be  brought  to  a  competition  with  the 
other  trades  usually  followed  by  the  poorer  classes. 
For  this  pui^pose,  Windham  proposed  that  the  sol- 
diers raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  for  a  term 
of  years ;  that  this  term  should  be  divided,  for  the 
infantry,  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each  ; 
and,  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  first  period 
to  be  ten  years,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  five 
years :  that  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  a 
man  might  have  a  right  to  claim  his  discbarge, 
and  that  his  privileges,  pensions,  &c.  should  be 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  ser- 
vice. As  the  first  step  necessary  to  introduce  this 
change,  Windham  moved  for  a  bill  to  repeal  Pitt's 
Additional  Force  Bill.  Here  he  encountered  the  full 
force  of  opposition,  with  speeches  from  Castlereagh 

tice  of  England  should  hare  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  ia  a 
violation  of  those  fundsmental  principles  on  which  the  purity  and 
iateKrity  of  judicial  administialion  re^t  He  may  sit  to  try  those 
prosecutions  which  be  has  concurred  in  the  Cabinet  to  older ;  and  ilk 
all  qnestioiis  of  slate-proaecutifm  he  ia  a  party  for  the  government,  m- 
Bteod  of  tieing  the  bulwark  to  protect  the  people  against  power. 
Tliese  general  reasons  are  doubly  enforced,  in  tne  present  Instance,  by 
the  character  and  manners  of  tbe  man :  in  tlte  year  ISO!  ha  changecl. 
at  sn  hour's  notice,  the  opinions  and  language  ot  bis  life  to  become  a 
cimrt  lawyer ;  and  has  never  felt  the  dignity  of  his  great  station  a 
restraint  uoon  his  tern]  er,  [torn  utlerini;  what  is  to  the  purpose  of 
the  day  witn  the  utmost  coarseness  of  factious  warfare,  i  consider 
his  nomluation  to  theCaUiiet  aa  a  font  slain  upon  the  new  ■yttem  of 
fnvemiBrat."— Latter  l«  /.  ^.  Uurraj),  Etq. 
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alnxwt  enough  to  kill  him — or  his  patience.  In 
the  Bnt  debate  on  the  question,  CaaUereagh,  after 
describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  finances,  as  left  by  Pitt's  late  goTemment, 
created  some  merriment  by  declaring  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  might  be  considered  as  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  rose*.  Fox  denied  that  Pitt  had 
left  him  so  pleasant  a  bed,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  shoxUdJiitd  it  necessary  to  mairUeun 
a  very  large  army,  eten  in  time  of  peace,  for  he 
taw  no  prospect  of  any  peace  thai  would  exempt 
us  from  tlie  necessity  of  watchful  preparation 
and  powerful  estublishments.  This  repeating  bill 
was  read  the  first  time  on  the  I7ch  of  April.  On 
the  .SOth  of  April,  Canning  insinuated  strongly 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  waa 
urged  less  from  a  conviciion  of  its  defects  than  firom 
the  desire  of  throwing  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  right  honuurable  friend,  whose  measure 
it  had  been.  And  Canuing  moved  that  the  second 
reading,  which  had  been  fixed  for  that  day,  should 
be  postponed  until  that  day  three  weeks,  in  order 
that  all  the  new  military  phms  of  Windham  might 
beduly  conudered.  But  the  House  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  bill  be  now  rend,  and  Canning 
iras  defeated  by  235  against  1 19.  On  the  third 
reading  Spencer  Perceval  suggested  some  amend- 
aents,  which  were  adopted  by  the  ministers ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  May,  the  repealing  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it 
aitt  with  great  opposition  ;  but  it  was  tinally  carried 
bv  97  against  40.  Windham's  plan  for  limited  sei^ 
vice  was  then  introduced  (on  May  the  30th)  by  way 
•f  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill. 
Windham  said  that  the  benefits  he  expected  from 
limited  instead  of  unlimited  service  were  not  con' 
fined  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits : 
that  he  looked  also  to  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  description  of  the  persons  who  would 
be  induced  to  become  soldiers,  and  that  he  trusted 
that  in  consequence  of  this  improvement  the  neces- 
sity for  severity  of  discipline  iu  the  army  would  be 
materially  diminished.  The  opposition  was  again 
powerful ;  but  the  clause  was  voted  and  inserted  in 
the  Mutiny  Bill.  A  bill  for  the  training  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  2(M,000,  out 
of  those  that  were  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  mili- 
tia; a  bill  to  suspend  the  ballot  for  the  militia  in 
England  for  two  years,  with  a  reserved  power  to 
government  of  recurring  to  it  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacancies  of  any  corps  which  should  be  reduced 
below  its  quota ;  a  bill  called  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
Bill,  to  give  a  legal  security  to  invalid,  disabled, 
and  discharged  soldiers  for  such  pensions  and 
allowances  as  they  were  entitled  to ;  a  bill  for  aug- 
menting the  pay  of  infantry  officers  of  the  regular 
army ;  and  a  bill  for  settling  the  relative  rank  of 
officers  of  yeomanry,  volunteers,  nulitia  forces,  and 
troops  of  the  line,  completed  Windham's  new 
military  system,  and  were  all  carried,  though  not 
without  opposition.  An  increase  waa  also  voted 
to  the  pay  of  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  privates  of 
the  line,  to  the  Chelsea  pensions,  and  to  the  pen- 


sions of  officers'  widows — three  points  on  which  the 
House  was  unanimous.  On  the  whole  the  British 
army,  which  began  to  improve  rapidly  soon  alter 
these  enactments — though  certainly  the  imptuvc 
meut  was  not  owing  solely  to  them — owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Windham.  Similar  benefits  were 
votwl  to  the  navy.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ho- 
wick,  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  additional  pay 
was  allowed  to  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  sea- 
men, and  the  Greenwidi  Hospital  allowances  to 
out-pensioners  were  increased.  But  there  was  a 
most  unwise  and  unpatriotic-looking  delay  in  voting 
the  proper  honours  and  rewards  to  those  who  had 
fought  at  Trafalgar.  The  session  was  considerably 
advanced  before  any  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  deceased  hero  or  of  his  family.  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  who  had  socceeded  to  the  command  of 
Nelson's  fleet,  heard  so  rarely  from  the  admiralty, 
that  he  began  to  thiuk  that  he  and  his  fleet  were 
forgotten.  Lord  Barham,  the  late  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, had  disappointed  expectations  in  the  navy, 
for  he  was  old  and  irresolute  before  he  came  into 
office,  and  when  in  he  would  act  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  official  precedents.  Like  many  men 
wbo  piqne  themselves  upon  theii  disinterestedness, 
he  would  interest  himself  for  no  man;  and  he 
wished,  even  after  the  most  splendid  victories,  that 
prumotion  should  go  by  routine,  or  in  its  ancfient 
courses.  He  declined  to  promote  the  officers  whom 
CoUiugwood  recommended  for  their  gallant  conduct 
in  the  great  battle ;  he  allowed  a  number  of  spirited 
men — tried,  weather-beaten  sailors — to  oome  home 
in  disgust ;  and  he  sent,  or  rather  allowed  other*  to 
send,  out  fine  young  gentlemes  and  lordlines  to  be 
promoted  over  the  hoids  of  Nelson's  and  CoUiBg- 
wood's  heroes.  But  matters  were  not  much  mended 
when  the  ministry  was  changed,  and  when  Lovd 
Howick  became  head  of  the  admiralty  in  lieu  at 
Lord  Barham.  On  the  27th  of  April,  more  than 
two  months  after  the  accession  to  office  of  "  all  the 
talents,"  we  find  Collingwood  complaining  that 
"  the  ships  are  now  put  into  very  indiffisrent  hands, 
at  a  time  when  all  the  exertion  of  the  most  skilful 
is  wanted ; "  and  that  "  the  report  that  medals  are 
not  to  be  given  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
fleet ;  "  that  his  fatigues  and  anxieties  are  ex- 
cessive, and  his  poverty  oppressive.  Several  time* 
he  repeats  that  he  and  his  services  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten at  home.  It  almost  looked  as  if  the  present 
ministry  were  ashamed  of  the  glorious  victory 
which  had  been  gained.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
(his  late  Majesty  William  IV.)  did  not  share  in  this 
apathy  at  obliviousness :  he  wrote  a  warm  letter  to 
the  veteran,  and  pleaded,  as  he  bad  done  before,  for 
a  series  of  liberal  rewards — for  a  system  which 
should  make  zeal,  bravery,  and  ability  the  great 
and  sole  causes  of  promotion.  The  king  too  or&red 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty, expressing  his  majesty's  warm  admiration 
and  entire  approbation  of  every  part  of  CiDlling- 
wood's  conduct.  The  thanks  of  parliament  had 
been  voted  to  Collingwood  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pitt  ministry.     At  last  Collingwood 
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railed  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Col- 
lingwood  ;  he  was  granted  a  pennon  of  2000/.  a 
jtn  for  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
1000/.  a  year  to  Lady  Collingwood,  and  500/. 
a  year  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  veteran  was  nettled  by  some  allusions 
made  in  parliament  to  his  straitened  circam- 
(tanees.  "  I  am  not  pleased,"  he  says,  "  at  what 
occurred  in  parliament  about  my  pension,  or  that 
my  family  should  have  been  represented  as  one 
whose  existence  depended  on  the  gift  of  money ; 
and  I  have  told  Lord  Castlereagh  my  mind  upon 
this  subject.  Though  I  do  not  consider  poverty  to 
be  criminal,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up  as  an 
object  of  compassion.  Poor  as  we  are,  we  are  in- 
dependent. To  possess  riches  is  not  the  object  of 
my  ambition,  but  to  deserve  them  ;  but  I  was  in 
hope  I  should  have  got  another  medal — of  thai, 
mdeed,  I  was  ambitious-"*  A  few  days  after  he 
asTB, "  I  was  exceedingly  displeased  at  some  of  the 
language  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

tettlement  of  the  pension  of  my  daughters 

Such  representations  were  not  made  with  my  con- 
currence. The  pension  was  most  honourable  to  me, 
n  it  flowed  voluntarily  from  his  majesty's  good- 
ness, and  as  a  testimony  of  his  approbation ;  but, 
if  I  had  a  favour  to  ask,  money  would  be  the  last 
Qiing  I  would  beg  from  an  impoverished  country. 
I  am  not  a  Jew,  who^e  Gtod  is  gold  ;  nor  a  Swiss, 
whose  services  are  to  be  counted  against  so  much 
money.  I  have  motives  ibr  my  conduct  which  I 
wrald  not  give  in  exchange  for  a  hundred  pen- 
si<m8."t  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  also 
voted  to  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan  for  cap- 
turing DumanoiT*s  squadron,  which  had  escaped 
from  Trafalgar;  and  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth for  advantages  he  had  obtained  in  the  West 
Indies.  Other  rewards  were  bestowed,  though 
wttii  no  liberal  hand ;  and  the  aristocratic  or  par- 
liamentary influence  over  promotions  was  left  as 
before,  "  all  the  talents"  being  neither  more  nor 
kts  anxious  to  gratify  their  friends,  and  retain 
their  parlianaentary  dependents,  than  the  late  mi- 
nistry had  been. 

An  attempt  was  made,  early  in  the  session,  to 
criminate  Earl  St  Vincent  for  mismanagement 
and  neglect  of  the  navy,  while  he  was  io  office; 
but  it  came  to  nothing. 

While  parliament  was  in  the  giving  mood,  and 
within  a  fortnight  after  it  had  raised  the  income  or 
imiperty  tax  to  10  per  cent,  an  application  was 
made  and  agreed  to  for  increasing  the  allowances 

•  Ldtar  to  lads  CoUiocwood,  doted  April  the  «7th,  180«,  hi  ■  Me- 
aoin  ud  Cbrrnponddnce?  by  O.  L.  Nnrham  Collingvood,  Elq. 

Tlngfa  bie  TMrimonr  vu  eleadar,  OolUngwood  n«  eeonomkel 
ud  homelT  in  his  luibiti ;  and  be  bad  brooglit  up  hie  thmily  to  be 
tb>  Kcie.  In  (iinlher  lettrr  to  hi*  wife  be  «iye— "  I  do  not  lisow 
kvfHtaeat  Tonrliaiioiira.  but  I  hamioiraeh  bueitteisonmylunde, 
Awn  dm  till  nidnicbt,  thet  I  beve  hardly  time  to  thinic  of  mine, 
t  be  In  gtatitwle  to  my  kioe,  who  baa  ao  rnehmaly  confonrd 
me.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  sopport  Die  dignity  to  which 
r  has  UHm  pleaird  tti  raise  me  }  Let  olheis  plead  for  jm- 
u«  1 '  I  «n  be  rish  wlthoat  money,  by  endenooilng  to  be  auperior 
to  ennthinx  poor.  I  would  have  my  serrices  to  my  eoimtry  an- 
tsiatcd  by  any  iatemted  motin.  and  old  SootI  (the  gardener)  and  I 
•af*oaiBOW«abba|(c-(anl«i«ithoiltniwb  greaUi  expeoae  than 
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of  the  younger  branches  of  ihe  royal  famfly.  The 
budget  for  the  year  was  opened  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  on  the  28th 
of  March.  The  permanent  taxes  were  stated  at 
32,535,971/.  The  requisite  supplies  for  the  year 
were  put  at  48,916,000/.  Of  this  enormous 
sum  15,281,000/.  were  to  be  applied  to  the  navy 
— 18,600,000/.  to  the  army— 4,718,000/.  to  the 
ordnance,  including  ordnance  sea- service.  Among 
the  proposed  ways  and  means  were  another  loan 
«f  18,000,000/.,  and  war-taxes  to  the  amount  of 
19,500,000/.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer showed  himself  a  good  accountant  and  a  clear 
expositor ;  but  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  proof 
of  financial  genius ;  he  showed  no  originality  of 
oonceptiun ;  and,  though  nurtured  in  the  scbod 
of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Edinburgh  philosophers 
and  economists,  he  laid  on  or  retained  taxes  which 
could  not  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  He  impoaed,  for  example, 
a  duty  of  40«.  a  ton  on  pig-iron.*  He  also  kept 
np  that  old  petty-tax  system,  by  which  a  modicum 
of  moMy  was  nused  at  an  infinitude  of  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  wherein,  in  some  instances,  the 
amount  was  half  eaten  up  by  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. He  imposed  an  additional  duty  en  beer  and 
spirits  in  Ireland,  and  apaltry  tax  on  appraisements, 
which  was  calculated  at  66,000/.  per  annum.  But 
his  lordship's  great  financial  move  was  the  simple 
but  bold  one  of  raising  the  income  or  property  tax 
from  6i  to  10  per  cent.,  and  making  it  to  extend 
to  all  property  above  50/.  a-year.  The  pig-iron 
tax,  which  he  calculated  would  yield  500,00(M.  per 
annum,  met  with  a  great  opposition;  hat  thk 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  atorm  raised  by  the 
sudden  and  high  increase  of  the  property-tax. 
Fox  owned  in  the  House  that  he  was  not  a  friend 
to  this  tax,  or  to  any  of  its  principles,  or  to  its 
operation ;  he  was  sensible  that  the  objections  to  it 
were  just  and  innumeraUe;  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  reluctantly  forced  to  adopt  it  un«ler 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  which  they  had  at 
leaat  the  consolation  to  reflect  they  had  no  share 
in  producing.  Francis  objected  strongly  to  Uie 
clause  which  compelled  pawns  with  small  in- 
comes to  pay  the  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  go 
afterwards  to  the  tax-office  for  re-piqnoeBt,  if  they 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  the 
legal  abatement.  Such  persons  were  unable  to 
collect  a  sum  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or,  if  they  were  able,  the  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty of  afterwards  recovering  the  money  from  the 
tax-office  would  either  deter  them  from  attempting 
it,  or  subject  them  to  greater  loss  and  inconvepi- 

*  An  additional  datr  had  been  luM  upon  malt,  hope,  and  lieer  by 

Addington  in  160S,  and  it  is  said  that  there  wuold  lure  been  fbrther 
Increase  now,  but  for  the  necessity  of  ooneiliating  the  oonntry  gentle- 
men and  Whitbread,  the  greatest  of  breweis,  and  one  of  the  warmth 
supporters  of  tlue  "  Talpots"  ministry.  Walter  Scott  rememhertd 
these  things  in  his  roaring  henity  song  on  the  acquittal  of  Lovd 
Melville,  and  tlie  vain-glury  or  this  ministrv ; 

"  And  then  our  revenue — Lord  Itnuwt  now  they  viewed  it. 

While  eiich  petty  ststesman  tillced  loft>  and  big ; 

But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whitbreud  had  brewed  It. 

And  tba  pig-iron  duty  a  shame  to  a  pig. 
to  nia  la  their  vaunting." 
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race  than  the  money  wm  woith.  Many  other 
Strang  objectiona  were  taken  to  either  the  principles 
of  suoh  a  tax  or  to  its  serious  increase ;  but  the 
government  had  no  other  plan  to  devise  for  raising 
money  enough,  and  so  the  measure  was  carried. 
This  m«de  people  out  of  doors  murmur  that  those 
who  had  been  so  long  declaiming  against  Pitt's 
heavy  taxation  were  heavier  tas-maaters  than 
that  minister — that  they  had  promised  relief  to 
the  country,  and  were  starting  by  increasing  its 
burthens,  and  adding  to  its  most  obnoxious  tax. 
Although  it  was  evident  that,  in  many  depart- 
ments, there  was  waste  and  profligacy,  few  of  the 
better  informed  classes  of  the  people  doubted  that 
the  money  was  wanted ;  but  they  thought  it  un- 
worthv  of  "  all  the  talents,"  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  find  any  better  or  more  novel  way  of 
raising  the  mouey  than  that  of  lumping  3^  per 
cent,  on  an  old  aiid  unpopular  impost.  -  In  spite  of 
their  dangerous,  demomluing  effects,  lotteries  were 
continued  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  government.* 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  however,  introduced  sundry  im- 
provements in  the  auditing  accounts,  in  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  the  post- 
oflice,  the  excise-offioe,  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices,  so  as  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
public  officers  deriving  profit  from  tne  public 
money  in  their  hands.  It  was  stated  that  not  a 
single  account  in  the  army  pay-office  had  been 
audited  s.nce  1182;  that  the  store  accounts  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  over  without  examination  dur- 
ing (he  same  period ;  that  the  navy  accounts  were 
greatly  in  arrear;  that  none  <rf  the  accounts  of 
tlM  late  war  which  had  ended  ait  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  audited ;  and  that  those  relating 
to  the  expeditions  to  Holland  and  Egypt,  and  to 
the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  had  not  even  been 
touched  upon  by  the  auditors.  Particular  auditon 
were  appiiinted ;  the  general  board  of  auditors  was 
B^w-modelled  and  increased  ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  whole  establishment  was  raised  by  these  im- 
provements from  28,00(M.  to  42,000/.  a-year, 
It  being,  however,  declared  that  this  additional  ex- 
pense oif  14,000/.  per  annum  would  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  th»t  then  the  expense  would  be  fixed 
at  only  21,000/.  a-year.  Some  slight  improve- 
ments were  also  made  under  Lord  Henry  Petty  in 
the  acts  regulating  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  law  was  passed 
for  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  of  every 
kind  between  the  two  islands. 

But  the  glory  of  this  session,  and  of  this  ministry, 


•  Simillj  took  o<!ea>iciii  to  obanrc  In  the  ehuMllot  of  the  eiehe- 

2arr  how  drainba  K  wu  that  IntlrriM  ahould  bediicontinuad.  Lord 
IctDnr  agmed  vilh  him,  iHit  aaid  that,  duriog  tiie  war,  be  thouchl  It 
wimM  Iw  haidly  pnaaibli-  to  (<>  on  » llhonl  them ;  that,  howerrr,  tiusj 
would  not  ba  niMUled.  though  a  plan  lui  Uut  purpoia  had  been  in 
agitaiinn.  and  bad  been  miieh  pteaaed  on  the  mini>tr]r.  Iliii  |>lau 
■aa  to  pit  them  on  neariy  the  aame  footfall  aa  they  wen  in  France, 
where  Imtarle*  were  drawn  in  the  pmelneial  lowna  as  well  aa  at  Paris, 
by  means  of  which  there  w  is  in  tlmt  country  a  lottery^drawlng  almost 
witlHint  intrrmption  throughout  tlia  year.  His  lordahip  aaid  that 
Tlerney  was  a  great  friend  tu  this  plan,  but  that  it  cerUinly  would 
not  be  adopted.  He  otaaerred,  too,  Uut  English  lotteries  did  much 
lasa  mlaehier,  now  that  all  iasunuoa  npon  tidtela  waa  abolished,  than 
thevdid  forinerly.  "'Thla."  aaya  Bomilly,  "may  he,  Imtthey  arc 
siUl  attended  with  noat  penilelaus  consMiuanaa,"— iKaiy, 


is  held  to  be  the  blow  struck  at  the  slave-trade.  By 
me  labours  of  many  years,  Wilberforce,  CUrkton, 
and  their  numerous  and  influential  friend*,  had 
at  last  prepared  the  majority  of  the  country  and  of 
parliament  for  this  measure,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  been  favoured  by  the  advocacy  and  t-lo- 
queiice  of  Pitt,  who  had  delivered  some  of  the  liett 
speeches  he  ever  spoke  on  this  subject.  Ii  is  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  late  minister  was  deficient 
in  real  enthusiasm  io  the  cause ;  and  that  he  had 
not  made  u»e  of  all  the  weight  and  influence  his 
position  gave  him  in  smoothing  the  difficulties,  aiid 
removing  the  opposition  of  members  of  boifa 
Houses  who  were  either  interested  in  the  slave- 
trade  or  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  country 
must  suffer  by  its  abolition — that  the  West  India 
islands,  which  had  cost  and  were  still  coating  us  w 
much,  could  be  cultivated  only  by  negro  alaves, 
and  would  be  worth  nothing  without  slaves  to  cul- 
tivate them — that  annual  importations  of  negroes 
were  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  so  as  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  for  West  Indian  produce 
— that  the  negro  would  work  only  upon  compul- 
sion, and  that  to  place  him  in  the  condidon  of  a 
free  labourer  would  be  to  plunge  him  back  into 
listless,  unproductive  barbariiy,  and  the  West  India 
islands  into  one  general  poverty — that  the  mea- 
sure would  not  be  final,  but  that,  when  the  planters 
had  been  prohibited  from  importing  more  slaves 
from  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  islands  would  be 
emancipated,  and  turned  into  free  labourers,  who 
would  never  freely  work  beyond  that  easy  point  at 
which  they  could  procure  a  bare  animal  existence 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  Pitt  may  have  shared  in 
some  of  these  notions ;  and  it  waa  in  his  nature  to 
be  averse  to  solicitation  and  even  to  dictation 
(where  he  could  dictate),  unless  upon  a  great  and 
immediate  state  interest.  But  if  he  had  made  the 
slave-trade  a  cabinet  question,  he  could  not  have 
carried  it  until  parliament  and  the  country  were 
prepared  for  it.  This  preparation  had  beeu  slow 
and  gradual ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  measures 
which  could  not  be  carried  in  1805  under  Pitt,  were 
carried  in  1806  under  Fox,  simply  because  the  time 
was  more  ripe  for  thpm.  Yet,  even  now,  the  niea'> 
sures  carried  were  far  less  extensive  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined ; — they  were  only  instalments  and 
advances  towards  a  total  auppressioii  of  the  slave* 
trade — some  few  instalments  the  more  added  to 
those  several  acts  and  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  in  favour  of  the  negroes  during  Pitt's  long 
administration.  We  repeat,  it  was  the  work  of 
time :  and,  possibly  (if  there  is  blame),  Pitt  waa 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing,  at  an  early 
period,  what  Fox  did,  than  Fox  is  to  be  blameJ 
for  not  doing  what  was  done  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  bis  death,  whra  the  Whig  government  of 
Earl  Grey  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  presrat  ministry  waa 
this: — The  attorney-general  brought  in  a  bill  pwc 
hibiting  under  strict  penalties  the  exportation  of 
slaves  from  the  British  colonies  after  the  1st  of 
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Imuwt,  1801.*  The  object  of  thw  bill  «m  to 
lirerent  the  mvettment  of  British  capital,  or  the 
emplsyinent  of  British  shipping  and  seamen,  in 
tiie  foreign  slave-trade.  Now  Pitt,  during  his  last 
sdminialration,  had  caused  an  order  in  council  to 
be  issued  for  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
shves  into  the  colonies  conquered  by  u«  duripg 
the  present  war,  which  was  going  as  far  as  the 
power  of  the  crown,  by  itself,  would  allow.  After 
the  Bttomey-g«neral's  bill  had  been  carried  through, 
4^)berforce  wanted  to  follow  it  up  by  a  general 
bill  for  total  abd^n ;  but,  after  meeting  Fox  at 
Lord  Grenville's,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea 
on  his  lordship's  decided  opinion  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  carrying  Uie  main  question  this  session  in 
the  House  of  Loids,  as  the  bishops  were  going  out 
of  town,  ftc.  It  was,  however,  t^reed  at  this  meet- 
ing  that  a  ^eral  resolution  against  the  slave-trade 
riioiild  be  moved  both  in  the  Commons  and  in 
the  Lords,  Fox  engaging  to  lead  in  one  House  and 
QrenviBe  in  the  omer.  "  How  wonderful  are  the 
wavs  of  Ghxl  I "  writes  the  enthusiastic  abolitionist. 
"Though  intimate  with  Pitt  all  my  life,  since  earliest 
msnhood,  and  he  most  warm  for  abolition,  and 
ledly  honest ;  yet  now  my  whole  human  depend- 
ence' is  i^aced  on  Fox,  to  whom  this  life  has  been 
opposed — and  on  Grenville,  to  whom  I  have  el- 
ways  been  rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  I 

H0i^e^fy  Pf^  ^puJdbyTemoTnl  t^r  thu  bill  Kune  iQuuthi  be- 
tOn  ^tl'i  de*Ui,  m  the  preceoing  leMion  of  parliament,  but  was  pn-' 
natcd  by  tbie  AtLnj(Kraa*  illneM  of  hij  (alher.  Lord  Lanadowne.  Uonl 

G;eDTille  agr^;^'(l  lo  int.oJuci'  it  in  the  LotiIb,  ussiiTinji  Wilbcrfoioe 
tliit  he  vhoitld  be  happy  to  promou-  tlie  objtvl  in  any  way. 

The  nlnU  and  abolitionists  wrre  iui  important  section  in  pitrlia* 
loem  (as  Put  ha<l  fo'ind  to  his  sorrow  on  tlie  Melville  inijM-achnient), 
aod  in  IHe  country  they  were  excL-edinj^Iy  powerful  through  their 
Qbajactet,  prvpetty!  zeal,  and  con-.binatiun.  ()u  Pitt's  deeeiise  Lor4 
Henry  Petty  eaovassed  the  Uuiventity  of  Canibriilt!e,aDil  Kot  a  f(reat 
dfal  of  support,  owing  to  his  known  Mai  in  WillHTfoicc's  e.iuw.  His 
ojigoivtu,  i^ril  Palnienton,  lost  much,  owitjg  to  his  l)ein^  su|>|<isc<l 
lo  W  an  anli-al)olitioiiiat ;  and  numliers  deelah?<l  that  tliey  woiiUl  not, 
fiiau;;h  satisfied  in  all  other  points,  vote  fur  an  anti-abolitionist. 

Besides  the  represeiitalion of  Cambrid(je,  other  aJvantaKes  were  ob- 
kined  by  the  ministry  through  pledges  and  promises  to  Willjerforce, 
*^^  '     ler  of  the  olMjlitionists  had,  however,  had  his  doubts  and 

■  ,s.  Lord  Chancellor  Krskine  was  always  t.alkin^'  in  a 
y  m.nnttpr,  ^nt  wjm  always  ab«entin[i  himself;  L"rd  Moira  was 
^falful,  and  so  were  Midmouth  and  Ellenborou^h,  who  lH)th  tovk 
ttcir  tone  rn.m  th«  court :  fyjrd  Spencer  w.-us  believed  to  lie  favour* 
•We,  bat  Dot  very  stronjf ;  of  Lonl  Fitzwilliam  Wilberforee  was  Dot 
^aiteture,  but  thought  lavouralily  ;  Wiudliani  was  decide«lly  c</riav; 
UKlitwas  donlrtful  whether  the  royal  family  would  ^i^e  up  their 
t»P|Asitian.  One  of  the  zealous  abolition iiits  suggested  seudin^  a  de- 
Sotslion  to  the  aew  mtaiiitrv  to  make  a  sort  of  contract  th:iL  they 
would  befrieud  them  as  they  Vad  done  Vitt,  i.  c.  (.dve  thera  the  turo  of 
the  sale,  &c.,  if  they  would  promise  to  support  the  abolition  as  a 
jroierniDent  measure'  "  Tiie  idea,"  says  Wiiberfotcc,  "  is  inadmia- 
•iNe  both  on  grotindfl  of  rectitude  and  policy  (the  two  parties  would 
iBlallihly  have  dilTereat  ideas  of  U>e  practical  extent  of  the  obli;;utioD. 
ind  mutual  misitriderstandiii^  would  en^ue),  yet  I  Uiink  rrc  iwp^i  to 
OmtrkvU^  tAcrJfect  inU-adei  ly  it  nmy  be  produced ;  and,  though  1 
dart  scarcely  be  i.an;{uiac  when  I  recollect  w  ith  whom  we  have  to  do, 
yet  I  eaiinot  but  entertain  some  luipcs  that  the  wish  ti>  mollify  and 
rsea  eoocilbLle  a  number  of  strange,  iuipracticable,  and  otJierwise  in. 
^jsenlabli  fellows,  bv  eratifyiu^'  tbem  in  thfs  pattieukir,  may  have  it* 
trei/hl;  al  least  it  will  tend'  to  counteract  tlie  fear  of  olfendin:,'  the 
West  tjldians." — Diary.  Wilberforee,  therefow,  ,assertiu((  iudeiKindeiit 

Snociples,  spoke  strongly  agaiust  tlie  mischievous  effect  of  making 
le  Chief  Justice  of  England  a  politician,  by  giving  him  a  seat  in  the 
oiiiact ;  aad  his  friends  continued  to  act  as  they  had  done  under 
fttt.  srivioi:  a  L'l'lieral  support  to  miiiisters,  without  binding  thora- 
OUutovote  for  them  iu  all  particulars,  lint  this  general  suppoit 
PKMU  A'Oith  puBQl)«i«i  tor  oocaAOHS  might  coiuo  when  they  might 
•^IMhc  scale  oae  way  or  the  other.  Wilberfoice  tlnughl  Lord 
ftaniOe.  rox,  mid  I^onl  Ueary  fettj  dreided  /yienda  to  abplition ; 
battheie  two  last  ^i^ister*  talked  as  if  be  might  carry  his  qui-atioa 
fa  tht  nbuae  of  Cominons,  but  would  certninly  loa?  it  in  the  House 
tf  UltM.  '■  Tbis."  Ik  »fy«,  '•  looks  but  ill,  as  if  they  wialied  to 
plnae  ns,  and  yet  niit  foffeit  Prince  of  Wales's  favour,  and  tliat  of 
M,  R.,  and  b^er  anli  ahslukmUls."  Dot  he  learned  aOetwards,  with 
tf^  pikmait^,  tljQt  the  prince  hyl  g^v^n  ^is  word  ift  honour  to  Fox 
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heard  he  was  more  religioua."  But,  af^er  idl,  Fox 
and  Grenville  could  not  make  it  a  mioiaterial 
question,  or  even  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Cabinet,  two  of  the  chief  member)  of  which 
were  persevering  anti-abolitionials.  The  majority 
of  the  cabinet,  however,  determined  to  supfjort  the 
resolution,  which  would,  it  was  thought,  bind  par- 
liament to  a  speedy  adoption  of  the  general  mea- 
sure. On  the  10th  of  April  Wilberforee  moved  an 
address,  calling  on  the  king  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  foreign  powers  in  put- 
ting down  the  slave-trade.  This  being  carried 
without  a  division.  Fox  moved  the  proniiaed  reso- 
lution, in  these  words  :-^'  That  this  House,  con- 
sidering the  African  slave-trade  to  be  contrary  t« 
the  principlee  of  justice,  humanity,  and  found 
policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  pn>^ 
ceed  to  take  effectual  roeasurea  for  abolishing  the 
•aid  trade,  in  such  manner  apd  at  such  period  aa 
may  aecm  advisable."  And,  upon  a  division,  thia 
was  carried  by  116  against  14.  "  Now,'!  ^aya 
Wilberforee,  "  if  it  pleaae  God  to  spare  the  healdi 
of  Fox,  and  to  keep  hira  and  Grenville  together,  I 
hope  we  shall  next  year  see  the  termination  of  aH 
our  labours ! "  The  resolution  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  conference  was  demanded  ; 
after  which,  on  a  motion  from  Lord  Grenville, 
their  lordships  concurred  in  the  same  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  41  to  20.  Foreseeing  that  the  slave-dealera, 
acting  on  the  impression  that  the  days  of  their 
trade  were  numbered,  would  carry  on  their  traffic 
with  an  increase  of  vigour,  Wilberforee  ponferred 
with  FoK  on  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  raact- 
ment  for  preventing  such  an  influx  in  the'  African 
market  Fox  again  gratified  him ;  qnd,  before  the 
dose  of  the  session,  a  bill  was  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  any  fresh  ships  in  the  African  slave-trade,  by 
prohibiting  the  engaging  of  any  vessel  in  that 
trade  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  it 
before  August  Isl^  1806,  or  had  not  contracted 
for  such  employment  before  June  10th,  1806. 
The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to  two  years. 
If  Pitt  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  his  friend  and  colleague  when  alive 
and  in  power,  there  was  but  slight  cliance  that 
that  prosecution  would  be  let  sleep  now  that  he 
was  gone,  and  his  adversaries  in  place.  The  trial 
commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  29th  ol 
April  before  the  Lords,  the  men^bers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  present  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  articles  of  the  charge  were  ten 
in  number,  but  in  substance  only  three.  1.  That, 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Lord  Melville  had  applied 
divers  sums  of  public  money  to  his  private  use  and 
profit.  2.  That  he  had  permitted  his  paymaster. 
Trotter,  to  take  large  sums  of  money  trom  the 
Bank  of  England,  issued  to  it  on  account  of  the 
tre^uxer  of  the  navy,  and  to  place  it  io  hi«  own 
name  with  his  private  banker.  3.  That  he  had  per- 
mitted Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so  abstracted  tQ 
purposes  of  private  emolumei^,  and  had  himself 
derived  profit  therefrom. 
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Whiibread,  the    chief   manager,*   wet  not  • 
Burke ;  oflice-books  and  bankers'  accounts  were 
but  indifferent  materials  for  rhetoric ;  *  very  large 
portion  of  the  public,  now  that  Ihc  first  excitement 
was  worn  away,  were  weary  of  the  subject ;  and  of 
the  upper  classes  the  minority,  though  admitting 
some    carelessness    and    irregularity,    considered 
Dundas   as    an   ill-used  man :  nearly  all  the  at- 
tractions were  wanting  that  cniwded  Westminster 
Hail  with  rank,  genius,  and  fashion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Warren  Hastings's  trial :  the  attend- 
ance was  thin  and  flat,  and  the  proceedings  were 
run  over  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  an  audit- 
ing of  accounts.     It  was  made  perfectly  clear  that 
Mr.  Trotter  had  made  up  for  the  miserable  defi- 
eiency  of  his  salary  by  deriving  profit  from  the 
banking-house  of  Coutts  on  the  deposits ;    that 
Melville  had  made  temporary  use  of  some  sums  of 
money,  but  had  repaid  them  all,  and  with  in- 
terest :  but  Whitbread's  evidence  failed  altogether 
in  proving  that  Melville  had  ever  sought  private 
emolument  from  the  deposits,  or  had  ever  ab- 
stracted any  public  money  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  lor  himself.    Two  questions  were  put 
by  the  Lords  to  the  judges : — 1.  Whether  moneys 
issued  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  may 
be  hmully  drawn  from  the  said  bank  bv  the  per- 
■on  duly  authorised  by  the  treasurer  to  draw  upon 
the  bank,  according  to  the  said  act,  the  drafts 
of  such  person  bang  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
ehargine  bills  actually  assigned  upon  the  treasurer 
before  Uie  date  of  such  drafts,  but  not  actually 
presented  for  payment  before  such  drawing ;  and 
whether  such  moneys,  so  drawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  may  be  {awfully  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  banker  until  the  payment  of  such  as- 
rigned  bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
osent  thereof  when  the  payment  thereof  should  be 
demanded;   or  whether  such  act  in  so  drawing 
such  moneys,  and  lodging  and  depositing  the  same 
as  aforesaid,  is  in  the  law  a  crime  or  offence? 
2.   Whether  moneys  issued  horn  the  Exchequer 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo. 
III.  c.  31,  mav  be  lawfully  drawn  therefrom  by 
drafb  drawn  m  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  said  treasurer,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
said  act,  for  the  purpose  of  such  moneys  being 
nltimately  applied  to  naval  services,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  and  until  the  same  should  be  required 
to  be  so  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  being  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  or  otiker 
private  depositary  of  such  moneys,  in  the  name 
and  under  the  immediate  sole  control  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  other  person  or  persons  than  the  said 


*  The  other  managpra  were  Fax,  Howlck,  Shrriden,  Lord  Heary 
Petty,  Laid  Vlteount  MenhjiiB,  Daniel  OUea,  Vucount  Folkaitolie, 
Jonatbao  Raise,  Fftaiich lAurence,  ThomaaCreere),  Henry  Hotland, 
Inha  Cakraft,  Uni  Poreheater,  Lmd  Ateblbald  Kamiltoii,  C.  W.  W. 
Wynao,  Joarah  JekyU,  Edward  Motria,  Earl  Temple,  W.  D.  BeM, 
t<wdItobeitSpenfvr,  S(t  Anhnr  PSggott  (attoniey^geiieial),  Sirila- 
miiel  Romilly  (•oliciioripnrml). 


treasurer  himself?  To  the  first  of  these  qnerias 
the  judges  replied  that  such  an  act,  or  the  so  draw- 
ing of  such  moneys  in  a  jNrivate  bank,  was  w^  to 
the  law  a  crime  or  offence.  To  the  second  ques* 
tion  the  reply  was,  "  That,  if,  by  the  expression, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  banker,'  is  to  be  understood  that  such  was 
the  object  or  reason  of  drawing  the  money  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  judges  answer,  that  monq^ 
may  not  be  lawfully  so  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  «f 
England,  although  the  moneys  be  intended  to  ht, 
and  may  in  fact  be,  ultimately  applied  to  navy  aei> 
vices.  But  if,  by  that  expression,  it  is  to  be  un> 
derstood  that  such  intermediate  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  banker  is  made,  bond  fide,  as 
the  means,  or  supposed  means,  of  more  conve- 
niently applying  the  money  to  navy  services,  in 
that  case  the  judges  answer  thiA  moneys,  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  England  on 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  purauant  to 
the  Act  of  the  25th  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  nay  be 
lawfully  drawn  therefrom,  by  drafts  drawn  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  same  act,  fur  the  purpose  of  such 
moneys  being  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services, 
although  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  same 
shall  be  required  to  be  so  applied,  the  money  may 
be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  or 
other  private  depositary,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  immediate  sole  control  and  disposition  of  some 
other  person  or  persons  than  the  treasom  him- 
self." 

Their  lordships  then  submitted  a  third  question 
to  the  judges — Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
25  Geo.  III.  c  31,  and  more  especially  when,  by 
warrant  from  his  majesty,  his  salary  was  ai^ 
mented  in  full  satisfoction  for  all  fees  and  otlur 
profits  and  emolumento,  to  apply  any  sum  of  mo* 
ney  intrusted  to  him  for  navy  aervioes  to  any 
other  use  whatsoever,  public  or  private,  without 
express  authority  for  so  dmng ;  and  whether  such 
application  of  navy  money  would  have  been  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  punishable  by  information  or  indict- 
ment? The  judges  replied  that  it  was  not  unlaw- 
ful, and  did  not  constitute  a  misdemeanor  pnnidt- 
able  by  information  or  indictment 

There  were  altogether  only  sixteen  days  of  trial. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Henry  PettY* 
and  Dr.  F.  Laurence,  though  managers,  scarcer 
opened  their  lips  during  the  proceedings;  am^ 
except  two  long,  hard,  and  dry  orationa  from 
Whitbread,  no  speech  was  delivered  on  that 
side.  On  June  the  12th,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
trial,  the  Lords  voted  on  the  several  charg^es.  On 
the  first  charge  Nor  Guiltt  was  pronounced  by 

120  against  15,  who  said  Guiltt  ;  on  the  second 
charge  the  votes  for  acquittal  were  81  against  54  ; 
on  the  third  charge  83  against  52 ;  on  the  fourth, 
135  to  0;  on  the  fifth,  131  against  3;  on  the 
sixth,  88  against  47  ;  on  the  seventh,  85  against 
50;  on  the  eighth,  121  against  14 ;  on  the  ninth, 

121  against  14;  and  on  the  tenth,  124  agaioat  11. 
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llienHMber  of  peefs  that  voted  waa  136.*  When 
thederk,  irith  the  lord  chancellor,  had  cast  up  the 
Muaben  at  the  woolpaek,  the  chancellor  ordered 
pwdamation  for  silence )  which  being  made,  his 
tedahip  addreased  the  House : — "  My  Lords,  a  nia- 
jadtj  of  the  Lorda  have  acquitted  Henry  Viscount 
Melville  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
charged  opon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
OeouBona,  and  of  all  things  contained  therein." 
And  then,  addressing  Melville,  the  lord  chancellor 
asad,  "  Heory  Viacouat  Melville,  I  am  to  acquaint 
joHT  lordahip  that  yon  are  acquitted  of  the  artidea 
•f  iaapeachment  exhibited  against  you  by  the 
Conamona  for  high  Crimea  and  misdemeanors,  and 
«f  aU  things  contained  therein."  Melville,  who 
stood  while  the  chancellor  spoke,  made  a  low  bow 
when  he  had  finished.  Their  lordships  adjourned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament  |  and,  the  chancellor 
having  announced  there  that  the  impeachment  was 
dismiwacd,  the  whole  bnaiaess,  which  had  coat  the 
aomitry  some  thousands  of  pounds,  ended. 

Thoagh  wounded  in  his  pride,  driven  from 
ofice  and  from  that  life  of  Inuiness  and  active 
employment  which  seemed  to  have  become  neces- 
mry  to  hia  existence,  though  deprived  of  the 
nartronege  of  Scotland,  where  for  ao  many  years 
he  had  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  rule,  and 
thoagh  exposed  to  the  sharp  stings  of  ingrati- 
tade  and  to  the  taunts  and  turnings  of  men  whom 
he  had  raiaed  from  the  duat,  Melville's  tough 
Atanie,  which  tlm)ve  under  the  free  living  or 
drinkmg  that  hastened  the  death  of  his  friend  Pitt, 
and  hk  still  toogher  mind,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
amdUlj — at  least  in  the  eyea  of  the  world ;  and 
he  waa  capaUe  of  the  magnanimity  of  fb^ving, 
or  of  snppresHng  his  indignation  against,  the  men 
who  had  treated  him  as  a  pilferer  and  cut-purse.f 
The  loreia  of  literature  and  of  genius  will  not 
ftmt  that  in  the  daya  of  hia  power  the  patronage 
«f  Mdville  was  extoided  to  Walter  Scott,  when  a 
man  and  io  need  of  it.}     Among  his  lord- 


*  T^U  of  BniT  iMd  VtoooBt  Malrfllg,  ke.,  tskm  in  di«rt-b*ii4 
In  r»M|ih  »iii1  WUU*a  B.Onncj.ud  puMiibed  by  otdei  of  tha 
BommotTtm. 

f  W«  iMTs  dunra  hoir  wntaerfons  aad  lb*  niate  fashaTad  and 
voiad  on  Ifaa  qneation  of  iapnelunent.  With  WUbarlbra  on  the 
oAer  tlda  Acre  wonld  hare  been  no  impMehmant  at  all.  MelviU^a 
oadnit  to  UbmU  aanaUthh  wuindaedaB  inatanoa  of  tha  batter 
•Mue  of  tbat  remaikable  nun.  and  wu  alwara  mentiauad  by  Wil- 
hninae  vith  nouanal  pleason.  Ha  oayi. "  Wa  did  not  mart  for  a 
leaf  tima^  ami  all  Mi  eooaenkma  moat  \iotenUy  aboaed  roe.  About 
a  jcat  bcfuae  ba  died  we  met  in  the  itone  panage  which  leads  fVom 
^  Hone  Gaaida  to  the  Trranry.  We  fame  nddenly  n|xM  each 
aAer.Jwt  is  th»<ipen  put.  where  llie  liiibt  itniek  npon  oar  beea. 
We  aw  one  nnolbrr,  and  at  lint  I  IhouKht  be  waa  paanng  on,  but  he 
■liiifiil  anil  r-"-*  "*  '  Ah.  Wilberforce,  how  do  you  do? 'and  gave 
■a  »  benf^  ahake  by  the  hsod,  I  would  have  given  a  Ihouaand 
»~^— «.  tor  diat  ihake.  I  never  law  bfan  aflnwat^b."— £iA.  Mel. 
alBe  died  on  the  nth  of  May,  iSU,  ihortlv  after  eomjilelini  hia 
aiiaaiy  amuud  year. 

t  la  a  letter  dated  Vardi  Ika  Std.  IMW,  Rcolt  aaya,  "  I  own  I«td 
Milimn'e  niatotuea  afleet  ma  deeply.  He,  >t  leaat  hi>  na|ihrw, 
mm  ay  early  patrtm,  and  gave  me  ronntenance  and  aasistnnce  when 
I  ^^  4at  fcw  IMende.  1  have  acn  when  the  atieeti  of  Edinburgh 
«<tc  tlanght  by  the  inhabitania  ahnoel  too  vulgar  for  Lord  MelviQa 
to  walk  WpoD ;  and  now  I  flsar  that,  with  hia  power  and  inSnenea 
ane,  b  pcneoee  would  be  aoeounled  by  many,  IVom  whom  he  hai 
Sncrv^  other  ihougbta,  an  embarraiiraent,  if  not  eomething  worao. 
All  thii  ia  very  Tile— 4t  is  one  of  tha  oecaaiona  wlieo  Providence,  na 
a  wer»  indoatrioaaly  lama  the  Upartry  to  let  ua  ne  the  ragiied  enda 
af  Oe  womed  which  eompneea  ib  moet  beantinil  tfrnm."— Utter  to 
Sme  ^/MTibf  ■.  «•  J-oMorft  WnifSk  JTater  Soott.  And  the 
(an  tad  aol  allow  hia  worldly  imiden»  to  itinl  hia  gmtitnde.  While 
waauy  Hentchmen  were  looking  reverentially  to  tlm  new  aiinialry. 


ship's  Bomrccs  of  consolation  was  this— when  in 
power  himself,  and  with  the  strength  of  goveriK 
ment  exerted  in  his  behalf,  he  was  put  upon  hia 
defence ;  and  when  out  of  place,  and  with  his  de> 
cided  political  adversaries  in  administration,  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  great  majority  of 
his  peers  who  acquitted  him  are  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
cused of  partiality,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  corrupt  and  dishonourable  conduct; 
while  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  judges  who  at- 
tended the  trial  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ellen- 
borough,  the  lord  chief  justice  (who  voted  guilty 
on  five  of  the  charges,  and  not  guilty  on  the  five 
others),  all  clearly  convinced  of  his  innocence.* 


Melville  ooolJ  give  no  longer,  he  wrote  a  daahing,  nncontuion 
■ong,  wliich  John  Ballautyne,  hia  printer,  sang  at  a  pnblie  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  Melville'e  aeqnlttal.    In  that  ipoataaeona  bnraC 


ahltaii  (oauMdaiid  tobethe 


ing  reveren 
dbpenaera 


of  tlKne  good  things  wliich 


of  (aelmg  ha  reminded  his  oountry  how  Melville  had  acted  daring  tbo; 
storm  created  l>y  the  French  re%-oIution,  and  by  the  tiienAt  of  lefonn 
at  home, 

*'  When  villains  and  cnxcombs,  French  politics  praising. 
Drove  peace  ftom  our  tables  and  sleep  ftom  oar  beds.** 
Ha  called  to  their  minda  bow,  when  tiie  Btna  (the  Seoctish  rolnn- 
toers)  nrre  raising,  Meh-ille  was  thi*  fiist  to  head  them,  and 
"Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 

When,  rauflket  on  shoulder, 
SteppM  fonh  our  old  statesmaa  eiample  to  give ; 

Ooaie,  lioya,  never  fear, 

Drink  the  Bine  gtenadi<»— 
Here 'a  to  old  Habbt,  and  long  oiay  be  live  r* 
•  LordBroagham.SlatesnMoerthallBeafaeoifani.  Hblotd/. 
ship  coaeluda  his  character  of  this  anck-deihiaM  statesman  by 
aylng.  "  It  ia  very  rertain  that  these  remarka  witi  give  little  atisfae- 
Iha  to  thoae  whose  politleal  pilndplea  have  always  kept  them  apart 
ftom,  and  inimical  to,  Lord  Melville.  But  to  what  pirpoae  have  mea 
lived  Itar  above  thirty  years  after  the  trial,  and  survived  the  object  of 
the  charge  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  they  cannot  now,  and 
upon  a  mere  Judicial  question,  permit  their  Judgments  to  have  a  ftee 
scope— deoidlag  calmly  npoo  events  that  belong  to  the  history  of  th* 
past,  and  involve  the  rfputatitm  of  the  dead  T' 

Wanen  Hasting,  who  survived  Melville  a  many  years,  was  Terr 
reaentniloftheevilshe  had  received  Inmhhn.  Ihe  India,  Bill  whira 
SDOceeded  Pox's  most  unlucky  hit,  and  which  ia  ailed  Pitt's  Inttti 
Kli,  waa  naiTeraally  eonsidered  at  the  time  aa  almost  the  ale  work 
of  Dnndaa.  But  Hastings  alwaya  maintuiMd— and  the  fceta  aea 
preUy  well  proved— thnt  all  the  materials  for  that  bill,  and  all  the  hi. 
formation  and  knowledge  ncoeasary  to  tlia  prodnotiaB  of  It,  wera  ft» 
nlshed  by  Hastings.  Melville  oevei  acknowledged  the  ubligaUoas 
and.  when  Hastings's  evil  hour  came,  he  wa  induced,  like  hu  supe- 
rior, Pitt,  after  a  very  laint  ednt  iU'tkvoarorihe  aocused,  to  Join  te 
the  cry  of  hia  accusers,  lliough  his  anlmcsityiigainst  Melville  waa 
never  a  great  aa  that  which  he  felt  towaids  Pitt,  it  was  still  sufl- 
cieitfly  violent^  Aawa  naual  with  Hastinga,  he  vented  his  falinga 
in  rhyme.  We  know  not  whether  the  following  lines  were  written 
befon  the  event  of  Melville's  Ihll  and  impeachment,  or  whetlkor  they' 
were  written  aftes  that  event,  and  on  the  safe  side  of  prophecy. 

THE  JACKDAW  AND  PEACOCK,. 
A  Jackdaw  of  ambHioos  mind. 
The  vainnt  of  tha  Jakdaw  kind. 
By  luck,  aa  ha  coneeiv'd  it,  found 
A  peacock's  feathers  on  the  ground. 
Which,  prompted  tq  a  foolish  nide,. 
He  ais'd  anti  to  his  tall  appliea. 

DeapisiDg  now  his  native  crew. 
To  Join  the  peacock  trila*  he  flew  ; 
But  they,  the  groa  imposiure  loathing. 
Peck'd  off  his  snrreptitions  clothing, 


And  drove  hhn  scampering  (haailieii  sight. 
Bare  to  the  ramp,  in  raefiil  plight. 
His  aneient  fnenda,  with  Uke  disdain 


Spnrn'd  and  repaU'd,  ha  courts  in  vain  i 
lu  vain  he  sua  for  conalation, 
OriHends  and  foes  the  deteeution. 
But  one  lea  cruel  than  the  rest 
The  renegade  thus  addrea'd  : — 
"  Lo  I  the  pretender's  doom  I    Be  wia. 
"  Nor  aim  henoerorth  by  fraud  to  ria : 
**  They  but  debaa  their  )iroper  merit 
'*  Who  seek  anothpr's  to  ioherit." 

With  vanity  no  lew  n-volting 
Twu  thiu  Ihindas  ubarVd  ray  moultit^^ 
Pick'd  up  my  plumes,  wherewith  array'd 
In  anniveraiy  parade 
He  struts  and  boasts,  aa  well  he  may. 
And  bails  it  as  his  proudest  day ; 
While,  -jf  hie  worthlea  pump  aware. 
The  Commons  and  their  Soaker  stare. 
Hut  mark,  though  now  he  knows  no  equal, 
Mark  how  they  '11  serve  him  in  the  aquel  i 
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No  inJpeachment  would  ever  hare  takeh  place  if 
ntt  hdd  realized  the  hopes  of  the  Whig*  of 
MAleteib^.  vith  theiii,  and  of  forcing  Fox  apon 
tlib  Ung  irt  1804;  Bat  th6i«  was,  after  all,  iome 
ftkttfer  of  j[tuMic  consolation  in  these  costly  proae- 
edtions:  tHe  impeachment  of  Hastings  had  set 
HtnitD  to  the  exercise  of  a  too  arbitrary  power  in 
Indift ;  the  impeachment  of  Melville  taught  minis- 
tiers  to  be  more  careful  of  tbeir  public  accbunta  at 
home,  Mid  to  diminish  the  temptations  put  in  the 
way  of  their  subalterns. 

The  present  ministry,  by  their  nei^  bill,  Md 
flieir  debtttfes  on  thfe  regular  army,  in  which  they 
npokle  disparagingly  of  the  yeomtulry  and  vi^nn- 
teen,  had  given  great  offoice  to  a  very  numerous 
^vt  of  the  nation ;  their  financial  measures  gained 
them  no  credit  with  the  country  at  large;  but 
what  drew  down  upon  them  the  greatest  weight  of 
discredit  and  unpopularity  was  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  that  unhappy  woman  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  uncongenial  and  in  every  way  inaus- 
picious marriage  of  the  prince  had  led  to  a  down- 
right separation,  after  little  more  than  a  year's 
cohabitation  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Qeorge  III.  had  then  and  ever  since  warmly  inte- 
rested himself  in  ikvoiir  df  ^is  luckless  niece  and 
daughter-in-lawj  and .  the  Pittites  or  Tories  in 
]ibwer  had  as  cohstiantly  espoused  the  sanle  cause. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Fbxites  and  Whigs,  who 
regarded  Carlton  House  ias  a  part  of  their  own 
eamp,  or  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  of  their  party, 
h»d  with  equal  warmth  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
Highness  of  Wales,  undertaking  on  all  necessary 
occasions  to  defend  his  not  very  defensible  conduct 
from  reproach.  After  many  degrading  altercations 
alMut  money  matters,  and  more  agonizing  disputes 
(to  the.  mother)  about  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
ihfant  princess,  whispers,  and  then  rumours,  began 
to  be  spread,  from  Carlton  House  through  the 
whole  Whig  circle,  that  the  Princess  df  Wale*  was 
conducting  herself  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
tolerated  withoiit  incurring  a  national  disgrace. 
How  the  prince  wms  living,  and  how  a  n6ble  dame, 
the  wife  of  a  British  peer,  wtM  occupying  the 
place  which  was  once  hdd  by  the  Fitzherbert,  and 
which  ought  now  to  have  been  occupied  by  lus  own 
wife,  were  things  unfortunately  but  too  well  known 
to  the  whole  world.  But  the  morality  in  these 
matters  is  all  one-sided ;  and  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  the  delinquencies  of 
the  husband  are  not  to  excuse  those  of  the  wife.  The 
Princes^s  of  Wales  complained  in  a  letter  to  the 
king  that  for  more  than  two  years^  dating  from 
1804.  she  had  been  "  beset  by  spies.  The  chief 
of  those  spies  were  a  certain  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
princess  at  Blackheath,  in  terms  of  the  closest  in- 

ExnoM  htm  In  the  face  of  day, 

Aim  all  hW  borrow'd  plttmM  betray ; 

I.«aTe  not  abtidgtrt  to  pquip  him. 

I^luck  him  aud  i>eck  liim,  yea  and  ^(np  litm 

As  naked  all  above  the  Xen 

A*  when  he  wore  tlte  phiUah«j;;  . 

S>:i.  justice  soon  or  late  shall  rt^ch  him. 

And  friends  desart  and  foes  impeach  hiin. 

MH,  VijeiH  by  ft'urrcn  HttstiiffS. 


timacy,  &ud  in  the  daily  proftasioa  of  tke  moat 
dictated  ftiendship.  Sir  Johfa  Was  one  of  tiM 
equerries  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Ht  tvpoitM  t» 
the  duke  hit  master,  and  the  duke  reported  to  Us 
royal  brodier,  the  Prinee  of  Wales.  Tbett  report* 
grew  big  in  1805,  for  they  asserted  that  the  prin- 
cess had  been  delivered  of  an  iltegitiitiate  chiMI. 
Whether  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglaa  reodvcd  Uwir 
commission  in  the  fint  instance  from  the  piiaee 
himsdf,  or  only  fnKn  some  offieiotts  imnds  of  HA 
prince^  remains  open  to  dovbt.  The  lebttion  iat 
which  Sir  John  stood  towards  dte  Duke  oi  Suaacx 
has  excited  the  suspicion  that  the  duke  was  not  a 
stranger  to  his  and  his  wife's  deings  at  Blackheath. 
On  the  11th  of  Kevember,  1805,  tke  prince  sent 
fbr  Uorailly,  as  a  good  Whig«  and  exoeUent  chan-- 
cery  lawyer^  t«  consult  with  hfan  oh  a  subject  "  of 
Ae  moat  confidential  nature,  and  of  the  greiMet 
importadee."  The  prince  stated  to  RomiUy  very 
circumBttaitially,  and  at  great  lengthy  facts  which 
had  been  Communicated  to  him  relative  to  the- 
Prineesa  of  Walea,  through  the  intervention  (we 
quote  Romilly's  own  words)  of  the  Duke  of 
Susses,  by  Lsdy  Douglas,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
duke*b  eqnerriet.  Tbe  prince  then  told  RomiUy 
that  the  account  was  to  be  put  dowA  in  writin§} 
and  that  it  duoaM  be  then  seat  to  him^  tirat  m 
might  eonsider  with  Lord  ThurloS  to  whom  it- 
was  idM  to  be  sent,  what  stepa4t  would  be  neeea- 
sary  to  take.  A  mouth  passed  diuing  whick 
B»milly  heard  nothing  toore  on  the  kubject;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Coknel  Mac  Ma&on^  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  houKhold,  braujgfat  him  a  paper. 
fWiUi  the  prince,  containing  the  narrative  of  Lady 
Douglas.  Accompanied  by  Mac  Mnhon,  RoaiHly 
waited  updo  Thurtow  on  the  15th  of  Decembei^ 
180ft.  The  burly  ex-cfaaacrilar  had  been  very  ill) 
and  was  still  extreme^  infirm;  itseenied.lio^ever, 
to  RomiUy  that  he  was  still  in  full  posseaisioB  of. 
his  faculties,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  "  'tvith 
that  coarse  energy  fbr  which  he  had  long  been 
remarkable."  Tburlow  said  t^t  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  ^as  whether  her  ladyship's  ac- 
count were  true,  declaring  that  for  his  own  part  he 
did  not  believe  it.*  Upon  the  whole  his  opinion 
was,  that  the  evidence  the  prince  was  in  possession 
of  would  not  justify  taking  any  step  on  his  part, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  wait  and  see  what  facts 
might  come  to  Ught  in  future.  Thu'riow  added, 
however,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  proper,  in 
the  meantime,  to  employ  a  person  to  collect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess;  aud 
he  named  one  Lowten  as  a  persoii  very  fit  to  be 
employed  fpr  such  purposes.  At  Mac  Mahon's 
desire  RomiUy  wrote  dowu,  for  the  information  of 

•  '■  He  (Thnrtow)  laid  that  th«ro  was  no  eompositi'oa  !■  her  (Cady 
Doaglas's)  narratiTs  (that  wa«  tb«  expression  he  used) ,  no  conntKtion 
in  n,  no  dam :  that  asBU  parts  of  it  were  grossly  improbable.  He 
then  said,  that,  when  Brst  he  knew  the  princess,  he  should  have 
thought  her  incapable  t  writinit  or  sayinit  any  such  tilings  as  Lady 
Douglas  imputed  to  her,  but  that  she  might  he  altered ;  that  to  he 
sure  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  take  a  beggar's  child,  but  a  few  daya  old, 
and  adopt  it  a»  her  own ;  but  that,  however,  priuoes-es  had  sunetimes 
fitraiige  whims  whidinobodv  could  aocounl  for;  thatiu  some  resj^ec's 
her  situation  was  dcservingof  great  compassion."— iSiaai/'y's  iVurro-; 
tree,  ia  />•/%  tg  Im  Sua. 
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dK  prince,  what  he  collected  tobe  LordThutlow*« 
dwiiriote.  As  it  iras  seen  from  Tfanrlov's  manner 
flkt  he  im  not  disJMsed  to  enter  Ailly  into  the 
Mjest^  M«6  Mfltiott  gave  Romilly  to  uttderstand 
that  {bt  pthice  Would  be  gorerntid  by  his  (Romilly  's) 
ady}6&  RotaiTly,  however,  wished  to  decltae  being 
flK  ainglfe  AdvUer  of  the  pHnce  in  sneh  a  Matter, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  consulting  Erskine. 
Laft^  Dodglltt*«  itamttive  was  acdotdingly  put  into 
■niitte*i  hahds,  and  he  and  Rofajilly  itiet  upon  it. 
Blit  SitkNie  was  iihy  of  committing  himself,  or 
Attrittg  foto  the  matter ;  knd  therefbre  RoraiU jr  by 
H^<df  put  down  in  writing  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  tht  utincipal  difficnltittt  to  be  dedded  6n, 
ifil  gAve  hu  mpkf  to  the  dotenel  to  be  deliTered 
t*theptiftce.  ErsHtie,  hoWeVer,  appointed  Lowten, 
tile  iipf  xtt  evidence^collector  recommended  by 
Thtrflow,  Id  meet  him  artd  Romilly ;  but  on  the 
night  before  the  meeting  Erskine's  wife  died,  and, 
as  he  Maid  not  attend  the  meeting,  Romilly  saw 
LAwteii  Altrne,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fhcts  he 
iKHi  Aef}tiHiht(kl  ^Ih,  and  detiy«rfed  M  him  Lady 
Ddtigltt^  statemtot.  Lowten  forthwith  got  into 
CtnnmunieAtion,  and  had  personal  interviews,  with 
Lord  Moirft  and  Colonel  Mttc  Mahon,  and  he  re- 
pWtcd  to  Rotbilly  that  he  understood  from  ihem 
dIAt  h  Was  the  prince's  wish  he  shonld  see 
I«ily  Dougha.  On  the  very  day  after  thh — on 
Itk  3\A  of  Decetnber,  1805-^RomiHy  sa*  Lady 
DoDglaa,  WiOi  Bif  Jdhn  Doitghs,  Lord  Moira,  and 
brtrten,  tit  Lo'wrten'h chambers.  "  Lady  Douglas," 
be  Mys,  "  ansVet^  all  questiMs  put  to  her  with 
ifatwiOtt,  and  give  her  ansWert  with  great  cool- 
iHte  «id  self-p6S8(A^tt,  and  iti  a  manner  to  im- 
jMk  bne  Ver^  much  with  ttU;  thith  of  them." 
Oil  the  23rd  of  January  Pitt  died ;  and  on  the 
aft  ef  Febrtrtry  Rotnilly  rtfeeived  information  At»m 
Pdk  Aait  hb  Was  appointed  fcoliiiitor-geiTeral.  Some 
tiibe  patHed,  daring  which  it  seems  thU  Lowten 
hAka  hittAfblf  in  his  vocatiop,  and  the  firiends  of 
the  piftrCe  inade  «  great  stir.  Ott  the  18th  of  May, 
at  the  prilK***  dfesire,  Rotoilty  called  agAin  on 
Lord  Tbnrtow.  The  evidence  Which  hM  been 
disoirMted  since  his  previous  visit  wis  not  cqpsi- 
dered  very  important.  But  ThurloW  desired  him 
B»  tell  the  prince  that  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived %Bs  too  importaiit  to  remain  in  his  posses- 
mm  witliont  some  steps  being  taken  ttpon  it ;  that 
he  ought  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Fax,  and  con- 
ndcr  with  him  what  was  to  ht  dt/ttt  n^pon  it ;  ind 
that  lUe  intbriuation  had  r«tnained  already  too  long 
in  liis  royal  iughnein's  possession  without  twihg 
proMedM  on.  Romflly  immediately  waited  upon 
^  prind^  and  communicMtd  TttarlOw's  message 
tB  Mm  t  ■eiad  it  appeais  to  h&ve  been  upon  this  that 
the  infacfe  ilttermined  to  refer  the  "  delicate  inves- 
tl{J|kt%A)"  (ai  it  was  called,  on  the  litcus  a  non 
tmeendo  principle)  t6  high  authorities.  Five  days 
after  his  last  interview  with  Thurlow,  Romilly  saw 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject,  and  his  lordship 
desired  him  to  state  the  most  material  facts,  from 
the  written  declantions  which  had  been  put  into 
his  (Romilly's)  possession,  in  order  to  their  being 


laid  before  the  king.  According  tA  Romilly,  Lord 
CbenviHe  sesmed  to  thnnk  that  the  bhth  of  «h« 
child  would  render  it  impowibla  to  avoid  iMUaf^ 
the  matter  puMic,  and  the  subject  of  «  pariiModM* 
ary  proOMding.  On  the  a4th  of  May  Lord 
ChattCetlot  Bnkise  read  the  papen  to  Uh  kjogf 
and  his  tiajesty  aothMised  his  lordship  and  Loidv 
Spenoer,  Grenville,  and  £Uenboroagh  to  inquirt 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  him  the  reKUt  of 
tke  etaftibations  they  should  take.  On  thtf  Slat 
Romilly  met  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  other  thiM 
noblemen  at  Lord  Orenville's ;  and  it  waa  settltd 
that  tiiey  should  proceed  the  next  day  upon  the  *t- 
fmiittfttion.  They  met  accordingly;  no  ftttatk 
being  pre«ent  but  Romilly,  the  fbor  lords,  nd 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglai.  Sir  John  and  tht 
lady  underwent  a  very  long  eaminatif^  and  thar 
most  execrable  of  all  evidmce,  a  heap  of  aaonyoi' 
Otis  letters,  was  prodaced,  and  put  into  die  poiae*' 
sion  o(  Romilly.  WitneiMt  were  dandeitiDaty 
brought  in,  and  examined  in  Lord  QrenvSleV 
house,  without  any  intimation  given  to  the  pWH 
cess  of  what  was  in  agitMion  against  her.  On  tbe 
6th  tWo  of  the  pritaMis's  pages  were  examined,  in 
the  presence  of  ROMilly.  On  the  9di  Ronilfy  «t*> 
tended  again  *t  Lord  OrenviUe's  house^  and  w> 
malned  theK  Awm  betwotn  one  and  t««  o'clock  km 
the  day  till  half-past  eleven  at  night.  "  Tlie  whote- 
of  our  time,"  says  Roaailly  himaof,  *'  with  m  siwrt 
interval  for  dinner,  was  occupied  in  axaiaiiuBy- 
witnesses.  The  <bur  lords  of  the  oean<sl  had 
granted  an  order  lo  l»tag  belbre  them  six  irf  tiie 
princess's  most  oonftdentiai  servants  from  her  boaae 
at  Blackheath,  to  be  examined.  The  order  wa* 
executed  widiout  any  previoui  intiinatioa  being 
given  to  the  pirncess,  or  to  Miy  of  her  scrmstBi. 
"Hie  Duke  of  Kent  attended,  and  stated  to  tin 
princess  that  reports  very  itijohoas  to  her  reputa- 
tinn  had  been  in  cirealation  ;  and  that  hia  majesty 
had  therefore  oidered  an  inquiry  to  be  instinaBd 
on  tbe  subject.  The  princes*  aaid  that  they  were 
weicomfe  to  examine  all  her  servants,  if  they 
thought  proper.  In  addition  to  dte  swvaila,  SopU* 
Austm  Was  examined.  The  reaolt  of  the  MaMtaa^ 
tion  was  such  as  left  tt  perifeot  convittiwt  «•  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  on  Reminds  of  thefearlwday 
that  the  boy  in  queini«&  is  die  aoii  of  So)diia  Avstia  ; 
that  he  was  born  in  Brownlow-street  hospkal  •■ 
the  11th  of  July,  1803;  and  was  taktn  by  dm 
princess  into  her  house  on  the  15th  V(  November 
M  the  same  year,  and  has  ever  since  been  under  her 
protM^on.  The  evidence  of  all  the  so-vants  «•  u> 
the  general  conduct  of  the  princess  waa  very  fcu 
vourable  to  her  royal  highness ;  and  Lady  DmgMs's 
account  was  contradicted  in  many  vtry  iaspoMant 
particulars."  •  Hie  princess  now  though  proper 
to  make  the  pToceedir^  public,  and  to  enAeavenr 
to  excite  all  the  publie  odium  iIm  could  agahfiat  the 
prince.  Romilly  says  that  his  royal  highneaseculd 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done ;  that 
if  he  was  to  blame  it  was  for  having  used  too  much 
caution,  and  for  having  delayed  too  long  laying 
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befofe  the  miniaters  the  important  facta  which  had 
oome  to  hw  knowledge.  But  the  public  at  large 
entertained  a  very  difieient  opinion,  and  terrible 
was  the  odium  drawn  down  upon  the  prince  and 
upon  the  present  cabinet  for  proceeding*  which 
Yere  consiJlered  un-Engliah,  irregular,  and  inqui- 
sitorial. Perhaps  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  four  noble  lords  was  not  so  strong  as  on  Ro- 
milly's.  The  examination  of  witnesses  went  on  at 
Lord  Grenville's  hotiK ;  and  Romilly  attended  on 
the  23rd,  the  25th,  and  the  27th  of  June,  and  the 
1st  of  July,  producing  on  the  last  occasion  some 
letters  written  by  the  princess  to  her  husband,  and 
to  her  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
letters  the  prince  himself  had  put  into  his  hands, 
in  order  to  prove  by  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing that  the  inscriptions  upon  certain  obscene 
drawings,  and  the  directions  upon  the  envelope* 
in  which  the  drawings  were  enclosed,  were  all  of 
the  Princess  of  Waks's  own  handwriting.  *  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  report  of  the  four  noble  com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Princes*  of  Wales  was  finished.  It  stated  the  opi- 
won  of  the  commissioners,  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation for  either  of  the  assertions,  that  the  prin- 
oess  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  18&2,  or  that  she 
was  pregnant  in  that  year ;  but  that  the  conduct 
■Worn  to  hare  been  observed  by  the  princess  towards 
Captain  Manby  was  of  a  kiad  thatdeserved  amost 
aenoua  omsideration. 

• .  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1801,  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  and  about  two  mouths  before  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  **  all  the  talents,"  the  affiur  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  terminated,  though  not  very  satis- 
fitctorily  to  any  party.  The  king  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  csibioet ;  and,  by  their  advice, 
sent  a  written  message  to  the  princess,  stating  that 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  dehvery;  but  that  he 
saw  with  serums  concern,  in  the  depositions  of  the 
witdesses,  and  even  in  her  royal  highness's  own 
ktter  to  hian,  written  by  wsy  of  defence,  evidence 
of  a  dqwrtmeut  unbecoming  her  station.f  Here 
Ae  matter  rested  for  some  time.  It  created  much 
talk  and  dissatisfaction.l  It  set  all  the  women  and 
yearly  all  the  men  in  the  country  against  "  all  the 
talents."  Six  years  later,  when  Romilly  and  his 
friends  were  severely  taxed  in  parliament  for 
their  conduct  and  their  compliances  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
Romilly  urged  in  defence,  that  the  only  office  he 
had  to  discharge  at  the  meetings  at  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  was  to  write  down  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  and  read  them  over  to  them  before  they 
were  signed;  that  for  this  office  he  had  been 
selected  in  preference  to  any  other  person,  merely 
because  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  facts, 

■  *  Raailll7  tax*  that,  upon  a  eompariaon  of  the  handi,  no  one  or  the 
U'nT  k>nU  had  any  doubt  that  all  the  uritint;  w-oa  the  priiiccsa  .1. 

♦  In  tlie  tne»ipe,  a«  orijfinally  ftamM  bv  the  min'stry.  It  wna, 
*' Hia  m^ie«ty  eeea  with  concern  nad  diaapprobation,"  but  the  klQEi 
with  Ma  own  hand,  rtnick  out  tlie  word  "  diia]tt>rubatioQ,'*  and  »«u- 
Ctitutrd  **  eerions  cuncem." — Rimitlif, 
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and  because  it  was  advisable,  in  case  it  should  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  institute  any  judicial  or 
legislative  proceedings  against  the  princess,  that  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible  should  be  observed ;  that 
he  had  not  any  doubt  of  the  authority  or  l^ality 
of  the  commission ;  and  that  he  could  state  from 
his  own  observation,  that  the  four  noble  lords,  the 
commissioners,  had  conducted  the  business  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  judges  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligations  of  an  oa^.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
taken  to  the  instrument  giving  the  four  commis- 
sioners their  authority,  Romilly  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  on  a  representation  of 
misconduct  in  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  in- 
volving besides  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  pre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  the 
king's  verbal  authority  to  a  number  of  privy  coun- 
cillors was  sufficient.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  well  for  the  Whig  party  (fiaA  the  party  noW; 
in  place  must  be  taken  as  whigs)  if  the  delicate 
investigation  had  never  occurred,  and  if  they  had 
not  betrayed  a  questionable  alacrity  in  coacurring, 
with  the  prince,  and  traducing  his  wife — as  they 
did  in  various  ways  besides  in,  their  proceedings, 
in  the  secret  commission.  The  case  has  been  cor- 
rectly assumed  as  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
effect  of  party»  and  of  party  interests.*  The  Tories' 
were  now  in  oj^xMitiou  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
Whig  ministry,  and  they  bitterly  denounced  this, 
secret  proceeding.  The  Whigs  were,  and  had  Iwg 
been,  bound  to  the  prince — the  diffierencea  between 
him  and  the  Foxite  part  of  them,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Frendi  revolution,  had  only  produced  a. 
partial  and  temporary,  coolness— they  looked  to 
him  as  the  rising  sun,  under  whose  benignant  xa.ys 
they  would  be  sure  of  enjoying  a  l(mg  continuance 
in  office,  a  compensation  for  their  long  exclusion 
under  his  father.  When  the  position  of  the  tw» 
parties  was  reversed,  when  the  prince,  as  regent, 
bad  broken  with  the  Whigs,  when,,  as  George  IV., 
he  seemed  determined  to  continue  their  exchisioo, 
then,  in  1820,  the  Tories  in  office  brought  in  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  hia  wiiie,  and  the 
Whigs  took  up  her  cause  with  a  zeal  that  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds.. 

Mr.  Paul,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  his  friends,  was  busy  preparii^  the 
charges  against  the  Indian  administration  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  contemplating  nothing  less 
than  the  impeachment  of  the  Marquess,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  reputation  of  his  brother,  Gteneral  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  If  it  had  depended  upon 
Francis — "that  venomous  knight "t — the  great 
soldier  would  have  been  excluded  from  puUie 
service,  just  about  the  time  when  his  ability  and 
genius,  his  indomitable  fortitude  and  persevenmce, 
were  most  needed  by  his  country ;  and  the  Penin- 
sular war,  intrusted  to  inferior  minds,  or  to  gene> 

*  Lord  BrouKham,  on  the  elTeda  of  nity,  m  Statesmen  otihe  Ti«* 
ofGeoriiein 

t  'llie  followiuR  aplgnun  of  Wairen  Haaiiii||a°i,  m  belien,  haanrnt 
Iieeu  prlntwl : — 

*'  A  (vrpent  hit  Fniueis.  that  venomooa  knlKht. 
What  than  ?— T  waa  llie  aerpent  liiat  died  of  tbe  btla..' 
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nils  wanting  in  that  political  weight  at  home  which 
gave  Sir  Arthar  Wellesley  so  many  advantages, 
might  have  proved  but  a  continuation  of  our  old 
continental  mistakes  and  miscarriages.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
aUy  in  defence  of  his  brother.  But  on  the  4th 
of  J.uly,  when  a  speedy  prorogation  was  expected, 
Panll  declared  that  he  was  not  ready  to  go  into 
the  charges ;  that  he  wanted  more  papers  to  sup- 
port his  case ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  business 
should  stand  over  till  next  session.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  JuIt.  During  the 
last  month  of  this  session  ill  health  had  wholly 
prevented  the  attendance  of  Fox.  It  was  evident 
to  most  of  his  friends  that  he  was  rapidly  following 
Pitt  to  the  grave. 

Our  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  course 
of  this  year  extended  to  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  Portugal,  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The  petty 
expedition  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  Gleneral  Sir  James  Craig,  being 
joined  by  a  Russian  force,  landed  at  Naples  in  the 
■month  of  November,  when  the  French  army,  under 
General  St.  Cyr,  which  had  been  occupying  a  great 
part  of  that  kingdom,  was  absent  in  Upper  Italy, 
co-operating  widi  Marshal  Massena.  Before  St. 
Cyr  took  his  departure  the  Neapolitan  govemment 
promised  to  remain  neutral ;  but  that  engagement, 
tike  so  many  others,  was  contracted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear  and  weakness,  and  Ferdinand  IV., 
though  deploring  the  smallness  of  their  forces,  re- 
ceived the  English  and  Russians  as  friends  and 
deliverera.  If  the  allies  had  been  more  numerous, 
and  if  they  had  arrived  six  weeks  or  two  months 
emriier,  they  might  have  set  the  whole  of  Lower 
Italy  in  a  blaze  agtunst  the  French ;  they  might 
have  insured  the  destruction  of  St  Cyr's  corp* 
iTannSe,  and  have  prevented  every  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  Massena  had  obtained  over  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  Upper  Italy.  But  as  things  were 
— with  their  contemptible  numbers  and  too  tardy 
arrival — the  English  and  Rtissians  could  do  little 
but  hasten  the  ruin  of  Ferdinand  IV.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  learned  the  breach  of  the  promised 
neutrality,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and 
English  (whose  landing  Ferdinand  could  not  have 
prevented  if  he  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to 
do  it),  he  issued  from  Vienna  one  of  his  terrible 
proclamations,  declaring  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign.  As  the  battle  of 
Amterlitz  and  the  peace  with  Austria  had  leil  his 
armies  nothing  to  do  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  or- 
dered St.  Cyr  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south  with 
all  possible  speed,  declaring  in  one  of  his  bulletins 
that  "  the  march  of  General  St.  Cyr  upon  Naples 
was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  perfidy  of  the 
qneen,  and  compelling  that  criminal  woman  to 
descend  from  the  throne."  Caroline  of  Austria, 
Marie  Antoinette's  sister,  took  indeed  a  more  ac- 
tive share  in  the  business  of  govemment  than  her 
indolent  and  thoughtless  husband  Ferdinand :  she 
detested  the  French,  and  was  detested  by  them; 


and,  besides  other  old  grudges,  Bonaparte  could 
never  forgive  her  for  her  friendship  to  Nelson,  and 
the  assistance  she  lent  him  at  Syracuse.  But  St. 
Cyr's  forces  were  only  the  van  of  a  much  more 
formidable  army  :  Marshal  Massena  followed  close 
behind  with  three  great  columns,  and  a  multitude  of 
generals  of  name  and  fame ;  and  behind  them  all 
came  Joseph  Bonaparte,  destined  by  his  brother  to 
fill  this  Bourbon  thr«me.  In  all,  counting  the 
Italian  regiments  which  had  been  raised  in  Lorn* 
hardy  and  Piedmont,  more  than  60,000  men  were 
in  full  march  for  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  behind 
which  lay  3000  British,  about  4000  Russians,  and 
a  small  and  disorganised  Neapolitan  army,  which 
was  worth  less  than  nothing.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral presently  informed  the  Neapolitan  court  that 
they  had  better  negotiate  with  St.  Cvr  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  neutrality  which  they  had  violated, 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  must  be  gone ;  and 
before  the  foremost  French  column  reached  Rome 
the  Russians  marched  away  to  the  sea-ports  of 
Apulia  and  embarked  for  Corfu.  Sir  James  Craig 
could  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ral :  he  fled  rather  than  retreated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ghirigliano.  His  troops  got  demoralized,  and 
some  of  them,  losing  all  discipline,  abandoned 
their  baggage  and  their  arms,  and  committed  ex- 
cesses among  the  country  people.  It  was  a  dis 
graceful  flight.  Part  of  this  shame  may  be  cast 
upon  the  officers  in  command,  but  the  greater 
blame  will  attach  to  the  ministry  that  could  thus 
send  out  a  petty  expedition,  and  expose  the  na- 
tional flag  and  character  to  nearly  every  possible 
chance  of  disgrace.  Without  seeing  an  enemy, 
except  in  the  Neapolitan  peasantry,  whose  ven- 
geance they  provoked,  Craig's  force  was  found  to 
be  considerably  reduced  before  he  could  embark 
and  sail  away  for  Sicily.  None  were  left  to  defend 
the  frontiers  or  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  except 
Fra  Diavolo  and  a  few  hundreds  of  brigands  and 
insurgents.  As  soon  as  the  debdcle  l^gan,  old 
King  Ferdinand,  thinking  most  of  his  personal 
safety,  embarked  for  Palermo:  Queen  Carolme 
remained  till  the  11th  of  February,  when  St  Cyr 
had  crossed  the  frontiers ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  not  without  a  risk  of  being  seized  by 
her  own  subjects  of  the  French  faction  (and  in  the 
capital  they  were  very  numerous),  she  fled  with 
her  daughters  on  board  ship,  and  sailed  for  Sicily 
to  join  her  husband.  On  the  application  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood  had  dis- 
patched a  small  squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  give  such  aid  and  assistance  as  should  be  prac- 
ticable. Sir  James  Craig  soon  collected  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  court  owed  its  safety  entirely  to 
the  presence  of  our  petty  army  and  two  or  three  of 
our  ships.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Febru-> 
ary  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  appeared  04 
the  heights  which  overlook  Naples.  The  Lazza- 
roni  would  have  again  fought  in  the  outskirts  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  they  had  done  in 
1799;  but  the  frightful  excesses  which  they  had 
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potnmitte4  in  the  course  of  that  fatal  year  had 
created  a  universal  dread  of  their  patriotism. 
The  upper  and  middling  classes  of  citizens  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  civic  or  national  guard  ; 
artillery  and  arms  were  put  out  of  the  re»ch  of 
the  Lazzaroni,  who  had  no  longer  a  "  mad  Mi- 
chael '*  to  head  them  ;  and  wherever  they  showed 
themselves  in  any  numbers  their  own  armed  coun- 
trymen dispersed  them.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
the  garrisons  in  the  city  and  forts  having  previously 
surrendered,  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples, 
tind  took  up  his  abode,  as  king,  in  the  palace 
from  which  the  Bourbons  had  so  lately  fled.  Pre- 
viously to  his  ignominious  flight  Ferdinand  had 
dispatched  his  two  sons,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Francis  and  Pfince  Leopold,  into  the  Abruzzi  and 
into  Calabria,  to  rouse  the  hardy  native  population 
of  those  mountainous  countries.  There  was  no 
want  of  loyalty  in  the  peasantry;  but  more  than 
half  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and  proprietors 
:were,  at  this  moment,  either  indiilerent  to  the 
came  of  the  Bourbons,  or  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  French ;  the  poor  people  had  no  arms, 
an^munition,  or  other  necessaries;  and  the  royal 
princes  had  nothing  to  give  them  save  compli- 
ments and  white  cockade^-  A  little  later  the 
French  foynd  Calabria  the  fiercest  and  most  de- 
structive country  they  had  ever  entered ;  but  this 
was  when  the  population  had  been  driven  to  de- 
spair, and  after  supplies  and  ammunition  had  been 
thrown  among  them  from  Sicily.  Prince  Francis 
tud  Prince  Leopold  united  such  partisans  as  they 
pould  collect,  on  the  rugged  mountainous  borders  of 
Calabria ;  and  Gkneral  Damas  joined  them  with 
ill  that  remained  in  the  field  of  the  Neapolitan 
regular  army — an  army  most  liable,  on  every  ap- 
proach of  danger,  to  sudden  dissolutions.  Damas's 
ferce  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  14,000  men : 
jt  probably  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number 
nrfaen  it  reached  the  selected  point  for  defence — 


but  the  question  of  numbers  is  irrelevant,  for,  ha|d 
it  been  30,000  strong,  officered  as  it  was,  dis- 
heartened and  demoralized  as  it  was,  it  could  have 
counted  for  little  or  nothing  against  the  10,00P 
veteran  French  troops  which  followed  close  upon 
its  heels,  under  the  command  of  General  Regnier. 
After  some  skirmishing  at  Rotonda  and  at  Campo- 
tanese — where  the  peasant  partisans  fought  much 
better  than  the  regular  troops—  the  greater  part  of 
Damas's  army  deserted  and  fled,  or  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  cried  misericordia  to  the  French. 
Damas  and  the  two  princes  fled  with  the  remainder 
right  through  Calabria,  and  embarking  at  Scyll^ 
Reggio,  and  other  ports,  passed  over  to  Messiu^ 
and  Palermo.  With  no  other  trouble  than  that  of 
marching,  Regnier  subdue^,  er  seeped  to  subdue 
(for  the  subjugation  wap  not  yet)  the  whole  of 
Calabria  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses of  Maratea,  Am^tea,  and  Scylla.  Having 
established  a  government  or  a  ministry,  ^nd  havr 
ing  put  the  capital,  and  his  new  government  too, 
under  the  surveillance  of  his  minister  of  police,  and 
prime  adviser  in  all  things,  the  Corsican  Saliceti, 
that  ex-Jacobin  who  had  been  brother  cpmmis- 
sioner  with  the  younger  Robespierre,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte set  out  to  visit  his  conquests  in  Calabria. 
During  his  absence  a  French  military  commis^ipn 
(the  first  ever  established  in  thi^  kmedom)  trie4 
the  Neapolitan  general  Rodio,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Bpvrbop 
king,  and  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Campo- 
tanese.  Whatever  Rodio  had  done,  he  had  done 
under  the  commission  of  his  sovereign,  and  by  the 
orders  of  an  existing  government.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration,  even  that  worst  of  courts 
acquitted  him  ;  but  two  vindictiv/e  Neapolitans  of 
the  French  faction  represented  that  Rodio  was  too 
dangerous  a  roan  to  let  live ;  and  that  enlightened, 
liberal  model  government  which  Joseph  had  .es- 
tablished immediately  appointed  a  second  military 
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coouDUsion,  which  condemned  him  to  death ;  and, 
ID  the  brief  space  of  ten  hoars,  the  unhappy  Rodio 
was  twice  tried,  acquitted,  condemned,  liberated, 
ind  shot.*     But,  compared  with  what  followed, 
this  was  a  mild  commencement  of  that  Reign  of 
Terror  which  ended  only  with  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  Naples.    All  tyrannies  are  bad ;  the 
worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  foreign  military  despotism ; 
but  even  that  worst  is  made  more  evil  when  the 
commaDd  of  arms  and  armies  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  that  is  not  a  soldier,  but  an  effeminate  civilian 
and  rank  coward.     The  personal  timidity,  the  dis- 
solute voluptuousness  of  Joseph,  his  habit  of  seeing 
only  through   the  eyes  of  Saliceti,  because  that 
Corsican  minister  of  police  had  the  art  of  con- 
ttantly  exciting  his  unmanly  fears,  and  of  per- 
suading him  that  he  and  his  police  agents  alone 
could  guarantee  bis  security,  rendered  the  tyranny 
of  this  merchant-clerk-king  ten  times  more  de- 
grading, and  infinitely  more  oppressive,  than  the 
grander  and  more  manly  despotism  of  his  brother 
aoil  maker  Napoleon  ;  and  made  his  thirty  months' 
reign  a  thirty  months'  curse  and  scourge  to  the 
Neapolitan  people.     It  was  the  reign  of  Saliceti 
and  his  police,  rather  than  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.     Joseph,  who  only  ruled  and  reigned 
in  the  harem  he  established  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
did  not  complete  his  tour  in  Calabria,  for  the  roads 
were  dangerous,  and  Frenchmen  were  shot  there. 
He  returned  to  the  capital,  dreading  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  every  step  he  took.     During  his  absence 
the  English  had  gained  possession  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Capri,  which  commands  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
ud  lies  immediately  opposite  that  city  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  ;t  &nd  some  Sicilians, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  occu- 
pied Ponza  and  other  islands  off  the  coast.     In 
advancing  from  Rome,  Massena  and  St.  Cyr  had 
Dot  been  able  to  reduce  Gaeta,  a  formidable  for- 
tress on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  which  happened  to 
be  garrisoned  by  some  trustworthy  troops,  chiefly 
foreigners,  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbon  king,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  honour  and  courage,  a 
Prince  William  of  Hesse  Philipstadt.     Sir  Sidney 
Smith  threw  succours  into  the  place,  battered  the 
works  of  the  French  besiegers,  landed  English 
tailors  as  he  bad  done  at  Acre,  and  inflicted  several 
Kvere  blows  upon   Massena's  forces,  at  various 
parts  of  the  coast.}     The  siege  of  Gaeta  promised 

*  Collctta.  Stori*  di  Napoli. 

t  Thk  wasaoother  of  Sir  SidncySmitlrsexploitf.  After  threaten- 
isf  to  bomliard  the  city  of  Nnpln.  while  the  French  wen*  illuminnt- 
'ta^H  an  aeeoant  of  Joseph  Bonai^ne  beiiu;  proclaimcfl  King  of  the 
T«o  SteUics,  «id  only  rerrniaing  fVom  motires  of  humanity-,  and  from 
^  eonaiderMtoii  that  it  would  be  no  good  gilt  to  restore  to  uiir  ally. 
Ferd&uukl  IV..  his  capital  oa  a  heap  of  ruins,  ashes,  and  bones,  he 
stood  aeroes  1ta«  bay  with  fonr  ships  of  the  line  and  two  Sicilian 
■loitar-hoats,  annunoned  the  French  commandant  to  surrender. 
Inatad  faun  with  an  hoar's  close  Are  from  both  decks  uf  the  '  Eagle.' 
tad  dwu  landed  kia  marines  and  a  good  number  of  his  sailors,  who 
eUnbed  np  some  almost  perneodicular  rocks,  and  drove  the  Ftench 
iion  their  iMat  poiitioiu.  Captain  StaonuB,  commanding  the  '  Athe* 
Bieaae's '  marine*,  killsd  the  comimindant  with  his  own  hand ;  and. 
th«eti(on,  the  ^arriaoo  beat  a  parley,  and  otpHulated.  This  formid' 
>l>)e  rock,  mo  by  the  gallantff  and  skill  of  our  navy  in  1806,  was 
distTvefally  Io(t  throngh  the  blundering  of  our  anry  in  18011. 

t  If  that  amphibioiia,  ambidaxtrous  man.  8lr  Sidney  Smith,  had 
Iwea  bat  allowed  anytbhi^  like  ade^iuale  means,  and  the  tne  use  of 
hh  oan  Jodcment,  w  sroald  have  heli>ed  to  make  Oaeta  a  second 
*ar  to  UwriniA.    A*  it  waa,  hit  assistance  was  moat  timely  and 
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to  be  a  long  affair.  When  first  summoned  by  the 
French,  the  German  prince  told  them  that  Gaeta 
was  not  Ulm,  and  that  he  was  not  General  Mack 
— «nd  the  French  felt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

In  Calabria  General  Regnier,  after  three  days, 
desperate  and  bloody  fighting,  carried  the  walled 
town  of  Maratea,  into  which  a  great  number  of  the 
Bourbon  partisans  had  thrown  themselves.  The 
castle  capitulated  on  the  next  day  ;  but,  as  it  was 
pretended  that  these  Bourbonists  were  not  regular 
troops,  but  only  partisans  and  insurgents,  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood:  citadel  and  town 
were  equally  sacked,  the  wom^n  were  violated,  and 
every  possible  horror  was  committed.  Leaving 
Maratea  in  flames,  the  French  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Amantea,  But  their  deeds  spread  far  and 
wide  the  hotter  flames  of  insurrection.  The  in- 
habitants of  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  their  road 
fled  to  the  mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
forests ;  the  peasantry  collected  on  their  flanks  and 
on  their  rear,  butchering,  murdering,  torturing  all 
the  French  they  could  surprise  or  cut  off.  The 
country  was  in  ablaze  from  end  to  end.  To  keep 
up  the  insurrection  the  fugitive  Bourbon  court  sent 
over  from  Palermo  and  Messina  some  money,  some 
arms,  some  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
sans or  irregular  troops.  Amantea  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  French,  Reggio  was  re-taken  from 
them,  the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  had  surrendered 
to  the  French,  was  invested — Regnier  was  com- 
pelled to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  towards  Monte- 
leone.  By  this  time  the  British  troops  in  Sicily 
had  been  reinforced,  and  the  command  of  them 
transferred  to  Sir  John  Stuart.'  On  the  entreaties 
of  the  queen,  which  were  seconded  by  his  personal 
feelings  and  his  own  ardent  wishes.  Sir  John 
agreed  to  cross  over  into  Calabria.  All  the  force 
he  could  take  with  him,  including  artillery,  did 
not  amount  to  5000  men  ;*  and  of  these  above  a 
third  were  Corsican s,  Sicilians,  and  other  foreigners 
in  English  pay.  On  the  1st  of  July  Sir  John 
Stuart  efl'ected  a  landing  in  the  gulf  of  Sant' 
Eufemia,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Nicastro,  to  the 
northward  of  Monte-leone,  and  between  that  city 
and  Naples.  Apprised  of  this  disembarkation. 
General  Regnier  made  a  rapid  march,  uniting,  as 
he  advanced,  his  detached  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  English  without  loss  of  time,  and  of 

important  It  contributed  to  Iceep  14,000  Frendimen  Ibr  three  mosUu 
under  those  walls  and  rocks,  and  to  cause  them  a  great  loas  by  mal. 
aria  and  casualties.  Sir  Sidney  was  indignant  at  the  notion  wliich 
was  subjuKiiling  the  Continent,  and  no  inconsideixble  portion  of  our 
English  puliticbms.  "  I  h;id  the  satialkcllon,"  he  says,  "  of  learning, 
on  my  arrival,  that  Gaeta  still  held  out,  although  as  vet  wilhont  suc- 
cour,/rom  a  mistatteH  iden,  much  too  prtvalent,  that  the  progrsts  n/ihs 
French  armies  it  irretutible.  It  was  my  Brst  care  to  see  Uiat  supplieii 
should  be  safely  conve>  ed  to  the  governor.  1  had  myself  the  inex- 
pressible Katisfaction  of  conveying  the  most  essential  articles  to  Gaeta, 
and  of  communicating  to  hU  serene  hiehness  the  governor  (on  tlia 
breach  Ijattery,  which  he  never  quits)  the  assurance  of  farther  sup. 
port  to  any  extent  withiu  my  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  im- 
portint  fortress,  already  so  long  preserved  by  his  intrepidity  and 
example.  Things  wore  a  new  aspect  on  the  arrival  of  the  ammtmi- 
tion;  the  redoubled  Drc  of  the  enemy  with  ted-hot  shot  into  ttle  mole 
(being  answered  with  redoubled  vigour)  did  not  prevent  the  landinc 
of  everything  we  hud  brought,  together  with  four  of  the  ■  Excallenl's^ 
lower-deck  guns,  to  answer  this  gaUing  Are,  which  bore  directly  on 
tlie  landing  plape." 

*  Sir  John  Stuart  in  his  dispatch  states  his  total  number,  lank  and 
Hie,  Inelndinj!  the  royal  artUlery,  at  4705. 
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driving  them  into  the  sea  or  back  to  their  shipping. 
He  expected  to  find  Stuart  encamped  on  the  shore 
of  the  Day  where  he  had  effected  his  landing,  with 
his  position  defended  by  batteries,  and  by  the 
flanking  fire  of  the  Enghsh  men-of-war  and  gun- 
boats. French  writers  and  others  have  even  re- 
ported that  the  battle  was  fought  under  these  cir- 
cumstances so  very  favourable  to  the  English,  and 
that  the  terrible  loss  in  Regnier's  army  was  owing 
to  the  firing  of  the  ships,  and  of  Smart's  masked 
batteries.*  This  is  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Instead  of  encamping  on  the  beach,  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  shipping,  he  marched  some  distance 
along  the  beach,  and  then  struck  boldly  inland  to 
meet  Regnier.  He  had  no  artillery  with  him  fit 
to  make  those  murderous  masked  batteries  which 
have  been  made  to  figure  upon  paper.  The  ground 
he  had  to  traverse  in  his  advance  was  so  rough  and 
rugged,  was  cut  by  so  many  Jiumari,  or  water- 
courses, was  intersected  by  so  many  pantani,  or 
marshes,  was  bespread  by  so  many  macckie,  or 
thickets  (chiefly  of  myrtle,  with  the  wild  red  gera- 
nium flowering  among  them),  that  Stuart,  who  had 
scarcely  a  horse  with  him,  could  have  moved  none 
but  light  field-pieces.  All  the  artillery  that  Sir 
John  had  brought  with  him  from  Sicily  consisted 
of  ten  4-pounder8,  four  6-pounder8,  and  two  howit- 
zers ;  and  from  this  formidable  artillery  scarcely 
a  shot  seems  to  have  been  fired  except  as  a  signal, 
or  for  measuring  distances.  The  battle  of  Maida 
was  a  battle  of  bayonets.  To  give  it  any  other 
character — to  represent  it  as  an  affair  of  artillery, 
and  a  fortified  camp,  is  to  attempt  foully  to  rob  the 
British  infantry  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  their 
many  laurels — is  to  lie  broadly  and  most  impu- 
dently in  the  face  of  the  most  evident  facts.  The 
spot  where  the  death-struggle  took  place  is  not  in- 
deed very  remote  from  the  sea,  for  the  broadest 
part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  bay  is  not  five  miles  broad ;  but  it  was  so 
far  from  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
ground  was  such,  that,  if  our  men-of-war  or  gun- 
boats had  fired,  their  shot  would  have  been  as  use- 
less, and  as  innocuous  to  the  French,  as  though 
they  had  been  fired  at  the  Nore,  or  in  Plymouth 

*  Omitting  any  mention  of  tke  M^,  Qeaenl  CoUetta,  the  Nea- 

Solitan  hhhirian,  (ivnall  the  net  of  the  battle  in  thie  maamr,  making 
tr  John  Stuart  be  encamped  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  shure.  with 
awful  moflsed  batteries.  In  the  assailing  of  which  by  two  brilliant 
otaarges  Regnier  sustaiued  his  terriiio  loss.  Othen  may  haTe  erred 
from  IgnaraaM,  and  that  too  eomnoo  implisil  confidence  in  the  re- 
vorte  or  the  Fienali,  who  nerer  yet  admitted  a  detet  without  attempt- 
ng  to  explain  it  by  tieachety,  or  nptrtority  of  force, or  the  nature  of 
til*  groaM.  or  sona  other  diMdnotageoua  cimunitanee ;  but  General 
Oolletta,  who  serred  under  tha  French  in  Calabria,  muat  knowingly 
k»ve  fisMfied  his  account  of  tha  battle  of  Maida— «  battle  which,  a« 
ire  can  affirm  f^om  our  own  knowledge,  was  witnessed  IVom  the  neigli- 
bonriag  bills  by  thousande  of  CelabriAns,  and  which  left  the  deeiMet 
•ad  cleareet  Impreeelon  on  tbe  miod  of  the  country.  Wo  were  there  in 
July  1810,  )nst  ten  years  after  the  battle ;  and  theu  there  wns  scarcely 
a  farmer,  labourer,  or  buAio-herd  liviag  near  the  plain  of  Sant'  Eufe- 
mia,  but  could  give  a  correct  account  or  the  poiition  of  the  two  armies 
and  of  the  principal — the  few  and  very  simple — incidents  of  the  en- 
gagement. Other  evidence  of  the  most  convincing  kind  was  to  be 
round  on  the  plain,  milea  away  ftom  tiie  sea-shore,  where  the  conflict 
had  loft  heaps  of  dead  Iwdles.  The  real  battlu-fleld,  near  the  edge  of 
the  lower  hills  which  shelve  down  from  the  lofty  Apennine  range, 
was  even  then  marked  by  skulls  and  bones,  and  fragments  of  brasa 
which  had  once  ornamented  the  shakoa  or  cape  of  the  French  aol- 
diery ;  for  the  place  is  a  soUtiry  wild,  rarely  traversed  except  by  the 
buffalo-drivers.  CoUetta  was  an  able  man,  and  a  good  writer;  buthe 
throve  well  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marat,  and  was,  body, 
heart,  and  aoul,  a  French  partisan. 
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Sound.  All  that  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Sant'  Eufemia  the  even- 
ing before  the  action,  did  or  could  do,  was  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  ships  and  gun-boats  as  would 
have  favoured  Sir  John  Stuart's  retreat  If  a  re- 
verse had  made  that  movement  necessary,  our  little 
army  would  have  fallen  back  by  the  same  lines  on 
which  they  had  advanced,  and,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  retreat  would  thus  have  been  round  the  shorts 
of  the  bay,  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Sir  Sidney's 
guns  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  nearly  point- 
blank  upon  their  pursuers.  But  the  British  bay- 
onet decided  that  there  should  be  no  retreat ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  ship  nor  gun-boat  fired  a  shot. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July  that 
Sir  John  Stuart  received  intelligence  that  Regnier 
had  encamped  near  Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  he  had  landed;  that  his 
force  consisted  at  the  moment  of  about  4000  in- 
fantry and  300  cavalry,  together  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  join^ 
within  a  day  or  two  by  3000  more  French  troops, 
who  were  marching  after  him  in  a  second  division. 
Stuart  therefore  determined  to  advance  and  fight 
him  before  this  jtmction.  Leaving  four  companies 
of  Watteville's  regiment  behind  him  to  protect  the 
stores,  and  occupy  a  slight  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  at  the  landing-place.  Sir  John,  on  the 
following  morning — the  morning  of  a  burniug  day 
of  July,  when  the  heat  of  that  pestiferous  Cala- 
brian  plain  resembles  the  heat  of  an  Afirican  glen 
in  the  torrid  zone— commenced  his  rapid  advance, 
cheered  by  the  sailors  of  Smith's  squadron,  several 
of  whose  officers  followed  the  column  on  foot  or 
mounted  on  Calabrian  donkeys,  eager  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  fight.  When  Sir  John  Stuart,  after 
a  march  across  the  plain,  which  drenched  his  men 
with  perspiration,  and  turned  their  red  coats  almost 
blue,  came  in  sight  of  Regnier,  he  found  that  that 
general  was  encamped  below  tbe  village  of  Maida, 
on  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  sloping  into  the  plain 
of  Sant'  Eufemia,  his  flanks  being  strengthened  by 
a  thick  impervious  underwood,  and  his  front  being 
covered  by  the  Amato,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  but  perfectly  fordable  in 
the  summer.  Like  all  such  rivers,  the  Amato  had 
a  broad  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  either  side  of 
it.  As  soon  as  he  had  struck  almost  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  sea-shore.  Sir  John's  advance  lay 
across  a  spacious  plain  which  afforded  the  French 
every  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  his  move- 
ments. He  says  himself,  with  proper  and  honour- 
able candour,  "  Had  General  Regnier  thought 
proper  to  remain  upon  his  ground,  the  diBSculties 
of  access  to  him  were  such  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  an  impression  upon  him :  but 
quitting  this  advantage,  and  crossing  the  river  with 
his  entire  force,  he  came  down  to  meet  us  upon  the 
open  plain — a  measure  to  which  he  was  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  a  consideration  of  his  cavalry,  an 
arm  with  which,  vnfortunatelif,  I  was  altogsther 
unprovided.'"      But  Regnier,  a  vain,  self-con- 

*  Tet  General  CoUetta  and  other*  of  the  tame  school,  not  Kitiailed 
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fident  man,  had  other  ttrong  tnotives  to  induce 
bim  to  quit  his  vantage-ground ;  in  Egypt  he  had 
been  opposed  corps  d  corps  to  Stuart,  and  had 
been  well  beaten  by  that  general — he  iraa  eager  to 
wipe  off  that  disgrace— and,  beside*,  Lebrun,  one 
of  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp  who  had  just  arrived 
firom  Paris,  was  ready  to  cry  out  shame  if  he  could 
see  the  English  before  him  without  falling  upon 
them.*  There  was,  moreoTer,  another  strong  in- 
dacement :  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  the 
sight  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon,  might 
spread  the  flames  of  insurrection  that  were  already 
so  dangerous ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Calabrian 
bands,  bring  down  on  his  rear  fresh  enemies  from 
the  mountains  of  Basilicata,  Capitanata,  the 
Abnizzi,  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
m  clear,  indeed,  that  the  English  troops  could 
not  long  remain  where  they  were  without  being 
eaten  up  by  the  malaria  fevers,  which  rage  in  that 
swampy,  boggy  part  of  Calabria  to  an  extent 
scarcely  exceeded  m  the  mortal  Maremme  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Roman  States ;  but  still  a  very  short 
stay  might  lead  to  great  mischief,  and  to  very  long 
work  afterwards.  If,  however,  Regnier's  strongest 
motive  for  quitting  the  heights  was  a  personal  feel- 
ing, there  was  on  the  side  of  Sir  John  Stuart  a 
feeling  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  and  quite  as 
vehement.  Sebastiani  had  accused  the  English 
general  of  having  had  recourse  to  assassins ;  and 
Regnier  himself,  who  was  now  coming  down  from 
his  wooded  heights  to  meet  him,  had  written  a 
book  about  the  campaigns  in  Egypt,  denying  every 
claim  of  the  British  to  skill  or  courage,  treating 
them  contemptuously,  both  officers  and  men,  as 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  and  imputing 
the  loss  of  Egypt  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  Ab- 
dallah  Menou,  under  whom  he  (Regnier)  had 
serred  as  second  in  command.  This  personal 
feeling,  indeed,  was  so  intense  in  Sir  John  Stuart 
(nho  in  other  matters  betrayed  an  over-hot  Scot- 
tish temperament),  and  it  was  so  generally  shared 
in  by  the  British  officers  in  the  Geld,  as  also  by 
4eir  men.f  that  it  is  rather  more  than  probable 

villi  th«ir  other  falseboodj,  and  the  exaggeration  of  3ttiatt*s  army  to 
k:4  ot  7000  atTODK,  talk  of  his  having  raralrr  with  him.  The  only 
'4Mlty  we  ever  beard  of  (and  we  have  bad  much  loci]  and  otbvr  in* 
fansatioQ  concerning  thii  battle)  consisted  of  Sir  Sidney  Smltli'a 
v^dupmcn  and  lieatenanta  mounted  on  asaei. 

*  Paul  Louis  Courier  fayi,  in  bis  ily,  cauitic  manner,  that  thia 
woQ^d  have  been  Lebrun'*  crj*.  altbotagh  probably  he  wa«  not  really 
«f  0|4uion  tiuX  Regnier  ooaht  to  have  quitted  bit  formidaiile  and 
tlooA  unapproachable  position.  He  says  distinctly  that  Regnier 
■u  controlled  by  Ibe  presence  of  Lebrnn  ;  and  be  clearly  and  poign. 
Miiy  expoaes   ccruin  practices  which  were  now  common  in  the 


FHUch  army.  "  A  silly  thing  (sctte  chute)  indeed,  for  a  general  who 
Bands,  to  have  on  his  shoulders  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  emiieror, 
e  gentleman  of  the  court,  who  arrives  en  pvste,  dressed  by  Walter 


(tliea  the  fashiotiable  tailor  of  Parish,  and  briuging  you  in  his  pocket 
Ibe  genius  of  hia  imperial  majesty  t  Regnier  iud  a  surveiUant  put 
over  him,  to  give  an  account  of  what  should  happen.  Had  the  batUe 
^eui  fsinedf  then  it  would  have  heea  the  emperor's  doings  the  effeet 
c'the  nnins,  the  invention,  the  Orders  received  from  M  Aaetffrom 
ttevs  there).  But  if  the  battle  be  lost,  why  then  it  is  our  null  I 
w  loldea  tioop  of  conrtiers  will  say, '  'The  emperor  was  not  there  I 
yal a  yity  it  is  that  the  empefor  cannot  make  onegoodeenenll'  " — 
'ffnitii,  Cgrrespoff^sace,  et  Opmemiet  Inidia  de  Paul  touit  Ctmrier. 

TUs  very  nstem— this  insatiable,  iUimitabla  egotism  of  Bonaparte— 
Fo'td  very  fatal  to  bim  in  the  end.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  as  a 
*'*'»  of  aoeoonUng  tor  many  of  the  hlse  movements,  vacillations, 
ywhihires  of  the  manhifU  and  generals  who  commanded  bis  armies 
■•  Spain  and  Portugal  and  in  other  eonntriet  where  he  was  not  present. 

T  'The  Mtfa  regiioeat,  norw  with  Sir  John  Stnart  at  Haida.  had 
!f"<d  nndn  Abstciombie,  and,  aflcr  bis  deaUi,  under  Sir  JohOi  in 
'i!pt. 


that,  if  Regnier  had  kept  his  vantage  ground, 
Stuart  would  have  committed  some  imprudence  or 
rashness  in  order  to  get  at  him.  As  it  was,  when 
the  French  came  down  to  the  open  plain,  and 
battle  was  joined,  the  English  fought  with  all  the 
animosity  of  a  direct  personal  quarrel — with  a 
fury  which  looked  as  if  every  man  were  lighting 
a  duel  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs— as  if  there  were 
a  multitudinous  series  of  duels  fighting  at  once,  in 
the  first  hot  blood  of  personal  quarrel,  without  a 
moment  to  cool,  and  without  seconds  to  prescribe 
rules  and  limitations.  As  Regnier  came  down  in 
double  column  his  forces  were  found  far  more 
numerous  than  Stuart  had  counted  upon :  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  joined  by  the  troops  that  had  been 
marching  after  him  in  a  second  division.  After 
some  short  close  firing  of  the  flankers  to  cover  the 
deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  opposing  fronts  were  hotly  en- 
gaged, "and  the  prowess  of  the  rival  nations 
seemed  now  fairly  to  be  at  trial  before  the  world."* 
The  battle  grew  hottest  on  Stuart's  right;  and 
there,  in  fact,  it  was  decided.  That  right  was 
composed  of  British  light  infantry,  mixed  with  a 
(few  foreigners,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
C!olonel  Kempt  and  Major  Robinson.  Directly 
opposed  to  it  was  the  favourite  French  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  the  I*"  Ltjgferc.  As  if  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  when  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  opposed  corps  fired  recipro- 
cally a  few  rounds,  then  suspended  their  fire,  and 
in  close  compact  order  and  awfiil  silence  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  until  their  bayonets 
began  to  cross.t  The  British  commanding  officer, 
perceiving  that  his  men  were  suffering  from 
the  heat,  and  were  embarrassed  by  the  blankets 
which  they  carried  at  their  backs,  halted  the  line 
for  a  few  seconds  that  they  might  throw  their 
blankets  down.  The  French,  who  mistook  this 
pause  for  the  hesitation  of  ft:ar,t  advanced  with  a 
quickened  step,  and  with  their  wonted  cheers : — 
they  were  veterans,  thoroughly  trained,  and  looking 
martial  and  fierce  with  their  moustachios;  the 
English  line  consisted  in  good  part  of  young  and 
beardless  recruits : — it  was  the  boast  of  the  French, 
and  the  boast  had  grovirn  louder  since  the  encounter 
with  the  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  that  no  troops  in 
Europe  would  stand  their  bayonet  charge; — the 
fact  was  now  to  be  proved,  though  not  in  an  equal 
contest,  for,  to  have  an  equality,  Stuart  ought  to 
have  had  veterans  to  oppose  to  veterans.  But  such 
men  as  we  had  disproved  the  boast.  As  soon  as 
they  were  freed  from  their  incumbrances,  they 
gave  one  true  English  hurrah,  and  rushed  on  with 
their  bayonets  levelled.    Some  few  of  the  French 

*  Kr  John  Stuarf i  Difpttch. 

t  Id. 

I  The  information  about  the  halt  and  the  blankets  wis  givcB  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (see  Lire  of  Bonaparte)  by  an  olBcer  present. 

A  Calabrian,  one  of  the  many  anxious  spectators  who  ^  iewed  the 
fight  from  the  ncighboaring  beigbts.  in  describing  the  alTdir  tins, 
mentioned  a  short,  sudden  halt,  which  he  interpreted  as  the  French 
did  at  the  moment.  "We  sweated  cold,"  said  nei"  for  we  thouglit 
the  English  were  going  to  turn  aud  run ;  but,  Santo  Diavolonc  [in 
the  next  inibint  there  was  a  shout  and  a  rushing  onwards,  and  tlien 
tt  wai  the  French  tliat  were  tiuuiing  I" 
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really  staid  to  cross  bayonets  (a  rare  occurrence  in 
war) ;  but  these  were  overthrown  or  pushed  back 
by  the  superior  physical  strength  of  their  adver- 
Miries;  and  the  rest  of  them  became  appalled, 
halted,  fell  back,  and  recovered  arms.  The  French 
officers  were  now  seen  running  along  the  line,  re- 
sorting to  those  extraordinary  efforts  which  French 
officers  are  expected  to  make  at  every  crisis ;  but 
nothing  they  could  do  could  encourage  their  men, 
or  lead  them  back  to  the  points  of  the  English 
bayonets;  and  as  the  English  advanced  upon 
them  the  1^'*  L^re  broke  their  line,  fell  into 
irremediable  disorder,  and  endeavoured  to  fly  back 
to  the  hills.  But  it  was  too  late— 4hey  had  got  too 
close — they  were  overtaken  by  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter.  Brigadier-General  Auckland,  whose 
brigade  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  our  light 
infantry,  which  had  so  speedily  done  the  work, 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  moment  to  press 
forward  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  corps  in  his 
front ;  and  here  too  the  French  fled,  leaving  the 
plain  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded — with 
men  who  had  not  got  their  wounds  in  fighting,  but 
in  flying,  for  they  scarcely  stood  half  a  minute 
after  Auckland  began  to  move.  Being  thus  com- 
pletely discomfited  on  his  left,  Regnier,  who  had 
been  galloping  about  the  field,  storming  and  curs- 
ing like  a  madman,  began  to  make  a  new  effort 
with  his  right,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day. 
He  threw  horse  and  foot  on  Stuart's  left;  but 
Brigadier-General  Cole's  brigade  was  there  with 
some  undaunted  British  gren&diers,  and  with  some 
choice  infantry  of  the  line ;  and  Regnier's  horse 
and  foot  were  beaten  back.  The  French,  succes- 
sively repelled  from  before  this  front,  made  an 
effort  to  turn  its  flank ;  but  at  this  moment  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ross,  who  had  landed  that  very 
morning  from  Messina,  with  the  British  20th 
regiment,*  and  who  had  marched  with  breathless 
speed  for  the  scene  of  action,  came  up,  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  cover  upon  the  flank,  and  by  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  he  instantly  and  en- 
tirely disconcerted  the  attempt  of  the  French 
horse.  And  this  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  tliat 
Regnier  made ;  and,  after  it,  was  nothing  but 
flight,  confusion,  dib&cle.  A  Frenchman,  a  man 
of  genius,  the  wittiest  and  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  modern  France,  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  boastful  French  general  at  the  time, 
and  was  too  noble  a  fellow  to  cover  over  the  defeat 
with  falsehood  and  iavention.f  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  bulletins  and  Moniteurs  might  Fay 
what  they  liked ;  but  that  the  plain  truth  was, 
that  Regnier  had  been  most  thoroughly  beaten — 
had  been  well  thrashed  by  Stuart — lien  rosse. 
"  This  adventure,"  says  he,  in  writing  to  a  French 
artillery  officer  at  Naples,  "  is  a  very  sad  one  for 
poor  Regnier !  The  French  fought  nowhere.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  With  our  good  troops, 
and  with  equal  forces,  to  be  defeated  in  such  a  few 

•  Thit  iOlh  rn^mant  wti  Included  in  Sir  John  Stuatt'i  mamen- 
Uon  of  hU  forces.  It  wu  a  put  of  ths  4199  men,  with  vkom  h* 
fought  Regnier,  and  not  u  aoditian  to  ttut  namber. 

t  Pnl  Louii  Courier. 


minutes ! — ^This  has  not  been  seen  since  our  Revo- 
lution."* This  writer  does  not  state  the  amount 
of  Regnier's  loss  ;  but  another  French  officer,  who 
was  in  Calabria  some  time  after  the  battle,  admits 
that  he  left  1500  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  dispatch  to 
his  government,  dated  from  the  camp  on  the  plain 
of  Maida,  July  the  6th,  or  two  days  after  the 
aflair,  says  that  above  700  bodies  of  their  dead 
had  been  buried  upon  the  ground;  that  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  already  in  bis  hands 
(among  whom  were  General  Compare,  the  colonel 
of  a  Swiss  regiment,  and  a  long  list  of  officers  of 
different  ranks)  exceeded  1000 ;  and  that  the  pea- 
santry were  hourly  bringing  in  fugitives,  who  had 
dispersed  in  the  woods  and  mountains  after  the 
battle.  By  the  official  return  of  the  assistant-adju- 
tant-general, the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 

I  officer,  3  Serjeants,   41  rank  and  file  killed; 

II  officers,  8  serjeauts,  2  drummers,  261  rank 
and  file  wotuded.  Sir  John  declares  that  no  state- 
ment he  had  heard  of  Regnier's  numbers  placed 
them  at  less  than  7000  men,  when  they  began  the 
action.  Regnier,  we  know,  positively  had  entered 
Calabria  with  10,000:  a  part  of  the  force  he  first 
brought  with  him  had  been  detached  to  distant 
points,  and  some  few  hundreds  had  already  fallen 
under  the  knife  of  the  vindictive,  infuriated  Cala- 
brians ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  had  been  a 
constant  influx  of  reinforcements,  and,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  various  French  and  Italian  accounts,  it 
appears  quite  certain  that  Regnier  descended  from 
his  wooded  heights  with  from  6000  to  7000  fight- 
ing men.  These  accounts,  one  and  all,  make  the 
disparity  of  force,  not  by  diminishing  Regnier's, 
but  by  exaggerating  Stuart's  numbers : — they  al- 
low that  the  French  were  at  least  6000  strong  ;  but 
then  they  affirm  that  7000,  8000,  9000  English 
had  landed  at  Sant'  Eufemia !  An  English  general, 
even  if  inclined  so  to  do,  cannot  materially  falsify 
his  reports,  which  are  always  made  public.  General 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  report  precisely  to  his 
government,  the  brigades,  regiments,  battalions, 
and  men  he  bad  with  hun ;  he  reports  his  total 
at  4795.  The  French  generals  reported  merely  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  close  and  secret  war-office  ; 
their  really  official  numerical  reports  were  never 
published  at  all,  and  a  door  was  thus  left  open  to  every 
kind  of  exaggeration  or  falsehood.  The  reverse 
sustained  in  this  instance  was,  however,  so  signal 
and  so  notorious,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
conceal  it  in  France,  or  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
[And  therefore  it  was  that  additional  pains  were 

•  Letter  dated  Caenno,  tba  Itth  of  Augiut,  ISOA.  in  Mimrirn. 
Conmaulaict,  fcc. 

P&ul  Louis  (may  hia  name  be  honoured  for  the  «it  and  veracity 
thai  woa  in  him  I)  woa  not  at  the  Ijattle  of  Maida— lie  luid  l>een  aent 
down  to  Tarenio  for  some  heavy  artillery — ^but  lie  joinvd  Bennier  oa 
hit  retreat,  immediately  alter  the  decisive  aflair— joined  Urn  in  a 
pennyleis,  thoeleea,  thirtlei*  coudition,  Ibr  poor  Paul  in  hia  way  r«U 
aroons  the  Oalabrlan  inaurgent*.  and  only  saved  his  life  by  a  liind  of 
miracle.  When  apeaking  of  e(|ual  nnmbers  he  was  deceived  by  the 
reports  made  by  Regnier  and  his  officers  sctuoUy  eugnged,  tliat  Sir 
John  Stuart  had  «C00  men  ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  Reguier  hnd  SOOO 
or  a  little  more  in  actiou.  h«  balanced  the  numbers.  If  Paul  Ixiuie 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  tu  count  Stuart's  teal  force,  his  aato- 
nUimant  woold  have  been  the  greater. 
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taken  to  &lsify  numberi.]  Regnier  never  stopped 
until  he  had  put  the  whole  breadth  and  thickneM 
of  the  Apennines  between  him  and  Stuart:  the 
night  after  the  battle  he  bivouacked  on  the  heights  of 
Marcellinara,  but  only  for  two  or  three  hours  to  col- 
lect his  fuyards ;  he  then  ascended  the  reverse 
of  the  mountains  with  headlong  speed,  being 
threatened  on  the  flanks  by  the  hostile  peasantry, 
and  went  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Catan- 
zaro,  a  friendly  or  French-disposed  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Tarento.  The  victorious  British  in- 
fantry continued  the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  were 
able;  but,  as  the  French  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing their  order,  the  trial  of  speed  became  very  un- 
tcptl.  This  headlong  flight  lei°t  several  French 
diraions  and  detachments  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion; and  some  of  the  latter  were  destroyed,  or 
NDrendered  to  the  English,  in  order  to  escape 
the  certain  torture  and  death  that  awaited  them 
>t  the  hands  of  the  wild  natives.  General 
Verdier,  who  was  occupying  Cosenza,  an  im- 
portant town,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Maida, 
with  a  French  brigade,  was  driven  out  of  the  place 
by  the  insurgents,  and  never  found  a  safe  resting- 
place  until  he  performed  a  journey  of  more  than 
>  hondred  English  miles,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Matera,  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Every  fort 
«loDg  die  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  all 
>he  French  depots  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Calabria,  and 
then  for  the  attack  of  Sicily,  became  the  prey  of  Sir 
John  Stuart's  little  army :  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  to  which  the  French  had  retreated, 
Cotrone,  situated  between  Catanzaro  and  Matera, 
was  reduced  to  capitulate  by  the  78th  regiment — 
«  part  of  Stuart's  force,  which  was  carried  round 
tij  sea — and  a  small  squadron  of  ships  under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  Hoste,  who  was 
ixiited  by  some  Sicilian  gun-boats,  and  by  some 
of  the  armed  Calabrians.  During  the  bombard- 
oent  or  cannonading  of  the  castle,  a  French  divi- 
iion  advanced  from  Catanzaro  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
araring  the  place,  but  the  sharp  fire  of  Hoste's 
frigate,  the  '  Amphion,'  and  of  the  gun-boats  with 
liw,  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  On 
lie  following  day  the  French  army  were  discerned 
in  fiill  march  to  the  eastward,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Catanzaro  to  Cotrone.  Hoste  anchored  the 
'Amphion'  close  in  shore,  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
Mtapletely  broke  their  line  of  march,  and  drove 
iliem  towards  the  mountains.^  Six  hundred  French 
prisoners,  including  some  300  who  had  survived 
lie  wounds  they  had  got  at  Maida,  and  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  lately  transported  by  the  French 
to  Cotrone,  were  carried  over  to  Sicily,  together 
'idt  all  the  stores,  magazines,  &c.  of  this  last 
™Mming  depdt  in  the  lower  province  of  Calabria. 
Mgnier  was  now  renewing  his  retreat— hurrying 
«*«y>  by  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Tarento,  for  Cassano  in  Upper  Calabria,  whither 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  ordered  Marshal  Mas- 
sena  to  march  with  a  fresh  army  of  6000  or  7000 
men.  Both  of  these  French  marches,  from  op- 
posite points  of  the  compass,  were  attended  by  atro- 
cities ;  but  that  of  Regnier  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  atrocious  of  the  two :  his  line  of  march 
was  marked  by  burning  towns  and  villages.  After 
being  sacked,  and  made  the  scene  of  nearly  every 
enormity,  Strongoli,  Corigliano,  Roasauo — recently 
thriving  towns— were  set  on  fire;  and  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  was  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the 
incendiaries,  butchers,  ravishers  (and  worse)  did 
not  go  unscathed :  the  insurgents  hovered  round 
about  them,  among  the  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
thick  olive  groves  and  orange  groves,  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  a  long 
shot,  or  to  surprise,  seize,  torture,  and  slay;  aud 
the  column  lost  70O  men  before  it  quitted  that 
Ionian  shore.  On  the  4th  of  August  Regnier 
reached  Cassano ;  on  the  7th  he  was  joined  by 
Verdier,  who  retraced  his  steps  from  Matera ;  and 
on  the  II th  these  two  wandering  fugitive  generals 
effected  a  junction,  between  the  towns  of  Cassano 
and  Castrovillari,  with  Marshal  Massena,  who  then 
assumed  the  supreme  command  in  the  Calabrias, 
assuring  King  Joseph  that  in  one  month  he  would 
reduce  those  two  provinces  to  an  entire  submission 
and  loyalty  to  him.  But,  though  the  great  marshal 
— the  darling  child  of  victory,  as  they  called  him — 
remained  much  longer  than  a  month  in  that  wild 
country,  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  Fortresses 
were  recovered,  towns  were  taken  and  burned ;  the 
more  level  or  open  parts  of  the  provinces  were 
kept  in  subjection ;  but  to  subdue  the  fiery  furious 
mountaineers,  or  even  to  secure  constantly  the  high 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  It  took  Massena's  successors  five 
long  years,  and  it  cost  the  French  army,  from  first 
to  last,  100,000  men  to  quench  the  flames  of  this 
ardent  Calabrian  insurrection— and  then  it  was 
that  sort  of  peace  which  proceeds  from  solitude 
and  extermination. 

If,  instead  of  less  than  5000  men.  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  had  with  him  10,000,  he  might  have 
cleared  Upper  Calabria,  as  he  did  Lower  Calabria, 
of  the  last  Frenchman  in  it;  backed  by  the  Cala- 
brians alone,  he  might  have  hurled  Regnier  and 
Verdier,  the  great  Marshal  Massena  and  all,  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Syla  mountain,  or  have 
destroyed  them  at  the  edge  of  the  province,  in  the 
passes  of  Campotanese.  With  30,000  men  he 
might  have  swept  Naples  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Italy  clear  of  the  French,  and  have  caused  the 
greatest  embarrassment  to  Bonaparte,  who  had 
weakened  his  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  collect  the  greater  force  for  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia. Almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Maida 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  was  actually  raised 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  the  moun- 
taineers of  Basilicata  and  Capitana,  of  Principatu- 
Citro  and  Principato-Ultro,  of  the  wild  and  lofty 
pastoral  regions  of  the  Molise,  flew  to  arms ;  a 
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daring  partisan,  named  Piccioli,  raiaed  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  Fra  Diavolo, 
a  half  brigand  half  Bourbon  partisan,  scoured  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  garden  plains  that  lie 
behind  Naples,  penetrating  at  times  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  intrusive  King  Joseph  lost 
heart  completely :  in  his  council  of  state  it  was 
anxiously  discussed,  whether  he  ought  not  to  fly  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  collect  there  the  army 
of  Calabria,  and  all  his  other  troops  save  a  few  gar- 
risons there,  and  await  the  arrival  of  another  army 
from  France.  A  part  of  his  illustrious  councillors 
strongly  recommended  this  retreat ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  but  for  Saliceti,  the  capital  would  have  been 
abandoned,  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  still  con- 
tinued, would  have  been  raised,  and  Joseph  would 
have  gone  to  the  frontiers.*  But  it  was  not  the  half 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  vaster  peninsula 
which  embraces  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  great  battle-field  of  England. 
With  less  than  5000  men  Sir  John  Stuart  could 
not  follow  up  his  brilliant  success ;  his  little  army 
\yas  reduced  by  the  malaria  fevers ;  he  had  neither 
time  nor  the  necessary  means  to  attempt  organising 
ahd  disciplining  the  very  disorderly  Calabrians 
(who,  however,  in  common  with  the  other  Neapo- 
litan insurgents,  were  by  nature  quite  as  docile 
atid  as  capable  of  discipline  as  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  found  to  be,  or  perhaps  considerably 
more  so) ;  and,  after  clearing  the  lower  province  of 
the  enemy,  and  throwing  some  small  garrisons 
into  thfe  Castle  of  Scylla,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  he  had  captured,  Sir  John  embarked  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  which 
the  Ftench  long  continued  to  threaten  with  inva- 
sion. 

It  it  incorrect,  and  most  unfair,  to  say  that  no 
object  was  obtained  by  this  expedition.  It  threw 
the  French  in  Calabria  a  good  year  at  the  least 
back  in  their  work ;  it  kept  up  a  popular  insur- 
rection, which  Cost  them  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
which  in  its  prolongation  became  one  of  those 
drains  on  the  resources  of  France,  and  one  of  those 
causes  of  military  demoralization,  which  gradually 
led  to  Bonaparte's  ruin ;  it  seized  and  carried  off 
the  stores,  artillery,  and  ammunition  which  had 
been  collected  with  great  labour,  and  at  au  immense 
expense,  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  which, 
if  not  so  employed  (and  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
though  so  narrow,  were  hard  to  pass,  even  when 
our  naval  force  there  was  so  very  small),  would 
have  served  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Cala- 
bria* ;  and  it  left  an  uneasiness,  a  diffidence,  and 
an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  lest 
such  an  experiment  should  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  either  there  or  on  some  other  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  which  long  obliged  them  to  keep 
great  stationary  forces  at  these  extremities  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  where  their  ranks  were  annually 
thinned  to  a  frightful  extent  by  malaria,  and  the 
rifle  and  knife  of  the  peasantry.  It  was  certainly 
not  at  the  court  of  King  Joseph  that  the  battle  of 
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Maida  was  considered  a  vain-glorious  afifair  with- 
out results.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantage derived  from  it  was  the  great  moral  en- 
couragement, the  conviction  restored  or  strengthened 
in  the  national  faith,  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
the  British  infantry  was  as  superior  to  that  of  France 
as  it  had  been  proved  to  be  in  the  old  times — ^that, 
in  short,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  corollary  to  that  of  Alexandria.  But  than  this 
few  things  could  be  more  valuable,  few  results  more 
desirable;  this  moral  encouragement  was  precisely 
what  was  wanted,  when  the  bad  war-policy  of  our 
cabinets  had  lowered  our  military  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  bold  bayonet-work  was 
a  prelude,  and  an  assurance  of  success,  to  the 
grander  bayonet  chaises  which  were  made  a  little 
later  against  the  veteran,  choicest  troops  of  Boua- 
parte  at  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  de  Oooro, 
Albuera,  and  in  twenty  other  fights.  There  was 
political  wisdom  as  well  as  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence  in  Windham's  exclamation : — that 
the  military  renown  of  our  later  days  dated  from 
our  achievements  in  Egypt;  Ihat  the  battle  of 
Maida  confirmed  it ;  and  that  the  battles  of  Vi- 
meiro,  Coruna,  and  Talavera,  were  worth  a  whole 
archipelago  of  sugar  islands ! 

With    admirable  exertions  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
collected  some  more  supplies  and  succours,  and 
sent  a  second  convoy  to  the  besieged  Gaeta.     He 
left  ten  gun-boats,  a  Neapolitan  frigate,  and  some 
other  vessels  to  hammer  at  the  French  in  their 
trenches,  and  to  cover,  by  a  flanking  fire,  the  bold 
and  effective  sorties  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philip- 
stadt  was  in  the  habit  of  making ;  he  helped  his 
serene  highness  to   land  a  detachment  from   the 
garrison  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  then  he  swept  along  the  coast,  tiom  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,   and 
back  from  the  bay  to  the  Tiber,  thundering  and 
threatening,  distracting  the  attention  of  tlie  French, 
drawing  tliem  off  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
seizing  nearly  every  vessel  and  boat  that  was  car- 
rying supplies  to  the  besiegers.     Everything  -went 
well  as  long  as  Sir  Sidney  was  there  and  the  brave 
governor  of  the  fortress  was  in  a  itate  to  do  his 
duty ;  but  the  presence  of  the  British  admiral  was 
required  at  Palermo, — where  the  court  thought 
itself  in  danger  so  long  as  be  was  absent, — at 
Messina,  at  Reggio,  along  both  coasts  of  the  Cala- 
brias ;   Prince  Hesse  Philipstadt  received  a  oaortal 
wound  on  the  ramparts  where  Sir  Sidney  had  so 
often  stood  by  his  side;  the  command  fell  to    a 
Colonel  Storz,  who  had  brtvery  and  skill,  but  in- 
finitely less  authority  than  the  prince;  that  origin 
of  all  evil  in  war,  a  council,  was  created :  and  then 
collectively  the  superior  officers  of  the  besieged 
agreed  to  do  what,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  done  singly— to  beat  a  parley,  and  capitulate. 
The  French  agreed  to  allow  the  garrison  to  retire 
to  Sicily,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  but  under 
the  engagement  not  to  fight  against  the  French  or 
any  of  their  allies  for  a  year  and  a  day.     Above 
3000  brave  men  embarked,  about  1000  were  left 
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sick  or  wounded  in  the  hospitali,  to  be  sent  after 
their  comrades  as  soon  as  they  should  be  able  to 
bear  the  voyage,  about  another  thousand  deserted 
and  joined  the  French,  and  some  800  or  900  had 
perished  during  the  siege.  But  the  French  lots, 
though  disguised  in  the  usual  manner,  had  been 
dieadliil,  not  less  through  malaria  than  by  the  fire 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  desperate  forties  of  the  be- 

I  sieged.  General  Vallongue,  one  of  their  most 
scientific  officers,  was  mortally  wounded  1^  the 
fhgment  of  a  bomb,  and  died  three  days  after- 
waris ;  General  Grigny  was  rather  more  fortunate, 

I  for  his  head  was  knocked  clean  off  his  shoulders  by 
a  16-pounder  ball ;  the  .number  of  ofiBcers  killed 
was,  as  usual,  great ;  and  for  months  after  the  fall 
of  Gaeta  the  hespifc»U  at  Capua,  Aversa,  and  at 
Naples  were  crowded  with  the  soldiery  that  had 
beenvounded  or  attacked  by  the  fever  during  the 
siege.  Gaeta  had  been  invested  six  months,  and 
closely  besieged  by  from  13,000  to  14,000  men 
iliiring  three  months :  it  had  fired  120,000  balls 
and  bombs.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  July  that  the 
tri-color  flat;  and  the  flag  of  Kmt  Joseph  6oqa- 
pute  were  hoisted  on  the  lofty  and  aneient  tower 
of  Orlando.  Maasena  said  that  the  ikllafOaet» 
wasqoivalent  to  a  suecessftil  campaign.  If  ade- 
qnate  measures  bad  been  taken  by  the  firitish 
gorernment,  a  French  army  might  have  been  de- 
tained  before  those  rocks,  and  towers,  and  ram- 

-  parts  for  a  whole  year,  to  dwindle  away  and  rot,  nor 

'  would  the  success  of  the  French  have  been  certain 
after  the  longest  siege. 

It  had  been  confidently  asserted  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  coancils  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  soft  and  pu- 
lillaniffioas  kingdom  in  southern  Italy  would  be 
inbdued  without  any  sacrifice ;  but,  between  mal- 
>ria  and  fighting,  imprudent  and  vicious  living, 
and  the  extermination  in  detail  carried  on  by  the 
iosurgents,  and  principally  by  those  in  Calabria, 
Wore  the  end  of  this  year,  of  the  60,000  or 
i9,000  men  who  had  escorted  Joseph  to  his 
throne,  one-half  were  dead,  or  in  the  hospitals  in 
hopeless  ease.  And  the  end  was  not  yet:  the 
losies  of  1806  were  repeated,  and  on  nearly  the 
ame  scale,  in  1801-8-9  and- 10. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Addington 
"iininistration  had  given  up  so  prematurely,  was 
fKovered  in  the  month  of  January  by  Sir  David 
Baird  and  5000  land-troops,  and  Sir  Home  Pop- 
l«ni  ^th  a  small  fleet.  The  Dutch  troops  broke 
od  fled  before  a  British  charge.  They  afterwards 
thowed  a  disposition  to  defend  the  interior  of  the 
rauatry;  but,  on  Geneiral  Beresford's  being  de- 
iKhed  against  them,  they  surrendered,  upon  con- 
liition  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland, 
"id  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  This 
sJiDeMtion  of  the  Cape,  which  oug;ht  always  to  re- 
tnain  to  the  power  that  is  predominant  at  sea  and 
jathe  Bast  Indies,  was  a  laudable  measure  and  an 
"nperative  duty  in  our  government ;  but  so  much 
KBDot  be  said  of  another  conquest  and  scheme  of 

i  ^K^ndisement  which  was  attempted  almost  im- 
"•^tely  after.      Tempted    by    very   inaccurate 


reports  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Sir  Home  Popbam, 
it  is  said  without  the  slightest  authority  firom  the 
government  at  home,  ventured  to  carry  his  whole 
naval  force  to  South  America,  and  induced  Sir 
David  Baird  to  allow  General  Beresford  to  accom- 
pany him,  with  a  portion  of  the  land-force  who 
had  conquered  the  Cape.  Having  touched  at  St. 
Helena,  where  some  slight  reinforcements  were  ob- 
tained, Popham  and  Beresford  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  lia  Plata  early  in  June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  landed  Uie  troops  at  some  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  whole  force  disembarked,  in- 
cluding marines,  did  not  exceed  1600  men.  Some 
Spanish  troops,  who  attempted  to  dispute  their 
passage,  were  dispersed  by  a  single  volley ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  June,  favourable  terms  of  capitulation 
having  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  Beresford 
entered  the  city  without  resistance.  The  property 
of  private  individuals  was  respected  ;  but  a  great 
booty  was  made  of  the  public  money,  stores,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  and  of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Elated 
with  his  success,  Sir  Home  Popham  tent  home  a 
circular  manifesto  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain,  announcing  that  he  had 
conquered  a  land  of  gold,  and  had  opened  a  whole 
continent  to  the  British  trade.  At  the  same  time 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  admiral  and  the  general  reserved 
205,000  dollars  for  the  exigencies  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  our  trading 
community,  and  by  that  part  of  the  cabinet  and 
country  which  clung  to  the  paltry  idea  of  making 
war  for  what  they  called  British  objects,  or  exclu- 
sively national  interests.  An  order  of  council  was 
gazetted  on  the  20th  of  September,  declaring  that 
a  lawful  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  its  dependencies.  The  cabinet,  on  first  learn- 
ing Sir  Home  Popham's  wild  enterprise,  had  sent 
out  orders  to  recall  him ;  but,  as  these  orders  did 
not  reach  the  admiral  in  time,  as  the  conquest  had 
been  made  with  so  much  ease,  as  a  million  of  dol- 
lars was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  as  the  popular  joy  and  commercial  exultation 
were  so  great,  ministers  now  sanctioned  the  whole 
scheme,  took  no  pains  to  dissipate  the  vulgar  er- 
rors and  illusions,  and  resolved  to  keep  what  had 
been  gotten  without  their  will.  But,  before  people 
at  home  had  finished  rejoicing  for  the  conquest, 
the  conquest  was  no  more,  and  the  capturers  were 
captives.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  co- 
lonists became  generally  aware  of  the  smallness  of 
Beresford's  force,  they  began  to  concert  measures 
for  his  expulsion.  A  popular  insurrection  was  or- 
ganised in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  emissaries  were 
sent  to  excite  the  hardy  country-people  to  arms ; 
and,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  action,  M.  Li- 
niers,  a  Frenchman  m  the  Spanish  service,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fog  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  landed 
above  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  than  1000  fighting 
men,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Monte  Video  and 
Sacramento.    Other  armed  levies  joined  Liniers, 
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after  having  been  beaten  by  Beresford  in  a  sally. 
The  Frenchman  now  advanced  against  the  city, 
and  on  the  10th  he  summoned  the  English  to 
surrender.  Then  within  the  walls  the  inhabitants 
rose  upon  Beresford,  who  attempted  to  retreat  to 
the  ships,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather.  After  a  desperate  action  in  the 
streets  and  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which 
they  were  e:(posed  to  a  fierce  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  house- 
tops, the  English  capitulated  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  M.  Linlera  forthwith  broke  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  and  not  only  detained  the  English 
prisoners  of  war,  but  marched  them  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  they  were  subjected  to 
great  privations.  About  1200  men  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  Liniers  and  the  Spaniards — the  rest 
had  perished  in  the  ruinous  street-fighting.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on 
board  ship  at  the  time,  then  blockaded  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
on  Monte  Video,  but  his  ships  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  batter  the  walls.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, successive  reinforcements  having  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  England 
(where  the  cabinet  ought  to  have  foreseen  Beres- 
ford's  fate),  he  landed  a  body  of  troops  at  Maldo- 
nado,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Isle  of  Gorriti, 
and  took  up  good  anchoring-ground  and  quarters 
on  shore  to  await  the  arrival  of  more  reinforce- 
ments. 


The  Spanish  monarchy  in  America  had  before 
this  time  shown  symptoms  of  falling  to  pieces. 
That  desire  of  independence  which  eventually  dis- 
ssvered  those  vast  colonies  from  Spain,  even  as 
the  Anglo-American  colonies  had  been  rent  from 
Great  Britain,  already  displayed  itself,  gaining 
strength  from  the  miserable  weakness  and  mis- 
rule of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Many  insurrec- 
tions had  taken  place :  in  some  parts  the  South 
American  population,  having  driven  away  their 
Spanish  governors,  were  already  virtually  in- 
dependent. Since  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  or  the  entire  subjection  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  various  proposals  had  been  made  to 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  colonists  by  the  hnnii, 
to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mothtr  country,  which  drained  them  of  their  re- 
sources, in  order  to  maintain  its  corrupt,  degrading, 
anti-national  court  and  government,  and  to  buy 
with  their  gold  and  silver  the  insecure  friendship 
or  temporary  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  inducements  for  our  interference 
were  strong,  and,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
cluding commercial  treaties  with  the  emancipated 
colonies,  and  opening  in  fact  the  trade  of  a  vast 
continent,  which  Spain  had  so  vigilantly  and  so 
irapolitically  closed  to  the  British,  and  all  other 
flags,  the  temptations  became  almost  irresistible. 
Both  Addington  and  Pitt  had  seriously  entertained 
the  project.  But  the  fear  of  disobliging  the  court 
of  PetersbuTgh  had  determined  Pitt  pot  to  inter- 
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fere  at  present.  Rejected  by  England,  General 
Miranda,*  that  enthusiastic  adventurer  and  real 
foooder  of  the  independence  of  Spaniih  America, 
went  over  to  the  United  States  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  President  Jefferson  and  his  repub- 
licans. The  United  States  government,  which 
this  year,  and  more  than  once  before,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  England,  had  many 
differences  with  Spain,  and  a  very  eager  desire  to 
break  tbe  old  Spanish  monopoly  and  throw  open 
the  trade  of  the  vast  South  American  continent. 
Although  the  Spanish  court  had  been  compelled 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  Bonaparte,  they. were  enraged 
tgainst  the  republicans  of  the  United  Stales  for 
buying  that  country  from  him.  Moreover,  these 
Americans  had  discovered  that,   by  the  law  of 

*  Fiucbeo  Miranda  wa>  bora  abont  th«  middle  of  Ui«  eightMnth 
ettanty,  at  tbe  city  of  Caiacaa.  of  which  province  hit  grandrather  had 
!*«  goremor-xeoeral  ft>r  the  King  of  Simin.  From  early  youth  lie 
sanfroofof  very  extraoidinary  energy  and  pemTerance.  and  of  a 
dairefof  information  still  mure  extraurd>Dary  in  a  Soulli  American 
i>l»miani  He  travelled  on  ft>ot,  at  the  age  oi  twenty,  through  a  great 
Hit  of  the  New  Coutiaent.  He  a  as  ufterwardi  a  colonel  in  the 
Spuiah  array,  and  wna  intrusted  with  important  matters  bv  tlie  so- 
•muunt  of  Ouatemala.  Charles  III.  of  Spain  had  foieaeen  the 
Hwt  likely  to  he  produced  among  the  Spanish  colonies  by  the  revolt 
ud  by  the  acilnovledged  independence  of  the  Anglo-American 
roloaio.  Daring  that  sttumle.  in  which  both  France  and  Spain  pro- 
i«ft^tlie  Anglo- Americans.  Miranda,  who  had  some  vague  uotloDS 
Ixbrt  about  an  independence  and  liberty  for  ihe  country  of  his  birth, 
wame  folly  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  neceasity  of  following 
laseuapleofthedtixeiuof  the  United  States.  He  had  some  pri- 
^conopondenee  with  Lafayette,  while  that  Frenchman  was  aerv- 
w  is  Amnica,  and  also  with  General  Washington,  wluim  he  chose 
Ki  hi,  model.  In  178S,  after  the  peace  had  established  tlie  inde- 
FnuaeeoftlM  United  !iUle*,haTisitedlltose  countries.  Apparently 
H  bad  lUltn  into  dianace,  or  nnder  suspicion,  at  Ouatemala,  for, 
uitodofretiiniing  thither,  or  to  his  own  conniry,  he  came  over  to 
piioMua  needy  adventurer.  He  travelled  on  foot  through  Eng- 
wu.  Fiance,  and  luly .     He  also  travel  led  in  the  same  way  through 


"idu.  who  loved  to  eoUeet  around  her  adventurous  spirits  tram  all 
Fuu  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  political  iutrigue  was  a  necessary 
"Imeat,  invited  Urn  to  St.  Pelersburgh,  andolfered  him  employment 
|f  ■■^^anay.  But  Miranda  bad  tiecome  a  hot  republican,  and  when 
tsf  French  Te\-olation  burst  out,  and  had  made  some  progress,  he 
V'^lOMeltainore  congenlil  employment  in  France.  It  isnidtbat 
.»  n»  reoommended  to  Fetion  by  some  of  those  leaders  of  oppoaitioo 
>B<ne^Brititfa  parliamant  who  took  so  great  an  interest  in,  and  built 
*«a  l/topian  hopes  upon,  the  French  revolution  ;  but  M  iranda.  who 
udtiaveUsdin  Fraiwe  when  the  fermentation  was  commencing  (and 
g  cwinenced  almost  immediately  after  tlie  success  of  the  North 
^aeiiein  experiment),  could  scarcely  have  stoud  in  need  of  such  in- 
y^dsction.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Dumouriex 
■•loie  this  SKond  journey  to  France.  He  was  soon  appointed  nu^or- 
^taeralnndST  Dumourlea,  and  had  a  share  in  the  very  successful 
=?«'|we>  against  the  Prussian  invaders.  His  later  services  in  Bel- 
(wni  lure  been  noticed  in  onr  slietch  of  that  war.  They  were  very 
uamcGcssfal.  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  bitter  censors  of  Du- 
"""nrt.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  Dumouriei  only  blamed  him 
nwet  lotnra  cenaure  fh>m  himself,  and  tlmt  Miranda's  failures 
<(■<  solely  attributable  to  the  undisciplined,  tumultuary  character 
«>■« list  French  levies  and  volunteers.  Miranda  attached  himfelf 
KUl and  soul  to  the  raah  and  imbecile  Girondist  hctiou.  After  the 
wotthatpaitThe  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  nllegeil  offences  aod 
™ie>,  both  civil  and  militaTy,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal; 
w  Bad  the  tars  lintnne  to  sacapa  sentence  of  death.  His  trial  lasted 
»ni  days,  and  be  seems  to  have  complelely  disproved  all  the 
~"^  tuatinj  to  his  conduct  in  Belgium.  He  was  released,  seized 
'^I'^w  again  set  at  liberty.  But  he  retained  his  ardent  democratic 
^Wicanism,  and  could  not  toleraie  the  dominion  of  the  Directory, 
■vttnetois  tailed  and  condemned  him  to  deportation  alter  their 
"»•<««  of  the  18lh  Fnictidor ;  but  be  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
»'^'»««i  and  came  as  a  refugee  to  England.  The  consular  tyranny 
r°°||a|wte  pleased  him  no  better  than  the  Directory.  Ho  returned, 
""5»W',  to  Pranni  in  1803 ;  and  wot  preiently  arrested  and  sent  out 
rJ~'J™'«y  by  Bonaparte,  who  accused  him  of  intriguing  against 
r~  .■'•Mda  ratutned  once  more  to  England,  and  thenceforward 
■fJMM  Uatelf  exelnslTely  to  his  South  American  whemcs. 
baT"*""'  '"^  '"*''  ■*'°'>8 objections  on  the  tide  of  George  111. 
"JT  couexioa  with  a  man  who  bad  run  inch  a  very  revolutionary 
?m,  and  who  at  one  period  had  been  an  orator  of  the  Jacobin 
lilt  ,5*  '"wnf'Hend  of  the  men  who  had  brought  Louis  XVI. 
z!S  *^*>>d ;  and  these  oUeetiooa,  we  bdieve.  contributed  quite  as 
J^*«'>y  fear  of  dlaoMigfng  the  court  of  Fetartburgh,  to  our  re- 
■«H  Miranda  any  active  coKiperation  or  any  open  countenance, 
vol,  IV. — GEO.  III. 
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nature,  and  tbe  physical  demarcations  of  the  coun- 
try, Florida,  which  the  Spaniards  had  re-conquered 
from  the  English  in  the  year  1781,  during  their 
war  of  independence,  ought  to  belong  to  them. 
The  vicinity  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  stream  might 
give  its  possessors  a  great  command  over  the  na- 
vigation between  Europe  and  the  countries  lying 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  as  a  present  im- 
mediate advantage,  it  offered  good  points  for  carry- 
ing on  the  contraband  trade   with  the  Spanish 
coTonista.    As  the  constitution  of  tbe  United  States 
renounced  and  reprobated  any  extension  by  war 
and  conquest,  the  only  process  left  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired end  was  negotiation,  purchase,  and  barter.   As 
they  must  not  conquer,  they  must  buy.     Congress 
had  decided  on  appropriating  2,000,000  of  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  Jefferson's  agents 
at  Paris  were  actually  negotiating  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  bargain.    The  United  States  sloop  of 
war,  the  '  Hornet,'  hud  been  dispatched  to  France 
with  full  authorities  to  the  American  agents  or 
ministers  to  conclude  the  bargain,  aud  with  bills  to 
pay  the  amount.     These  bills  or  letters  of  credit 
were  drawn  on  American  funds,  placed  in  Holland 
to  discharge  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson's  political  rivals,  and  personal  enemies 
(and  he  had  many),  gave  out  that  the  '  Hornet ' 
carried  the  2,000,000  in  specie ;  that  the  money 
was  meant  to  bribe  Bonaparte  to  compel  Spain  to 
cede  Florida  to  the  States ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
asserted  that  2,000,000  had  really  been  paid  to 
the  French  government  without  any  consideration. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  '  Hornet'  carried 
only  paper,  and  that  the  paper  was  not  used,  be- 
cause Spain  could  not  lie  induced  to  go  into  the 
bargain.     But,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been 
less  firm,  and  if  the  bargain  had  been  concluded  at 
Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  ministers, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  admirers  of  Jefierson's 
wise  and  pacific  policy  to  maintain  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  have  pocketed  those  dollars,  even 
as  he  had  pocketed  the  dollars  paid  for  Louisiana. 
In  a  running  account  between  the  two  governments 
France  brought  S])ain  in  a  debtor ;  the  banks  of 
Holland  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  Bona- 
parte; and  he  would  have  kept  the  two  millions  on 
account.     Spain  could  not  have  prevented  this ; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  provided 
only  they  got  Florida,  or  a  good  colourable  pretext 
for  seizing  it,  would  have  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter.   It  was  not  Jefferson  and  his  friends — who 
were  so  eager  all  through  this  long  war  to  serve 
the  French  and  thwart  the  English — that  would 
have  quanelled   with   Bonaparte.     The  bargain 
and  sale  negotiations  were  still  pending  at  Paris 
when  Genera]  Miranda  arrived  at  New  York;  but 
we  ascertain  from  Jefferson's  own  correspondence 
that  he  foresaw  the  strong  and  obstinate  objec- 
tions which  would  be  raised  by  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid ;  it  therefore  would  suit  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  give  countenance  to  Mi- 
randa's bold  enterprises,  which,  by  ruining  or 
throwing  into  coniiision  nearly  die  whole  of  South 
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America,  might  induce  the  weak  and  appa- 
rently almoat  helpless  government  of  Spain 
to  give  up  Florida.  Jefferson  was  not  such  a 
novice  in  state  intrigue  as  to  commit  himself 
openly.*  Then,  as  in  later  days  and  in  other  quar- 
rels, there  were  Stmpathizers — ^men  ready  to 
engage  and  fight  in  any  quarrel  where  there  was  a 
king  or  an  established  government  on  the  one  side, 
and  an  insurgent  people  clamouring,  or  pretending 
to  clamour,  for  liberty  on  the  oSier.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Yankee  skippers,  in  their  clandestine 
trips  across  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  along  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  sorely  molested  by  the 
Spanish  guarda-costas ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  had  been  captured  and  confiscated. 
Nothing  was  therefore  so  easy  as  for  Miranda  to 
charter  a  ship  and  obtain  recruits  at  New  York. 
That  he  did  not  obtain  more  than  he  did  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lowness  of  the  funds  he  had  in 
hand,  and  to  the  national  caution  of  the  moneyed 
New  Englanders.  With  the  '  Leander,'  a  British 
armed  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  and  with  300  or  400 
adventurers  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  American 
sympathizers,  Miranda  sailed  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  succeeded  in  chartering  two  schooners. 
Quitting  the  negro  empire  in  the  month  of  April, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  Spanish  Main  with  the 
daring  design  of  invading  Caracas  and  hoisting 
the  flag  of  independence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  stopped  at  the  island  of  Aruba  to  take  in  water ; 
and  through  other  delays  and  his  own  imprudence, 
or  the  treachery  of  some  connected  with  him,  his 
project  became  known,  and  the  Spanish  governor 
was  allowed  time  to  fit  out  a  20-gun  brig  and  a  16- 
gun  schooner  to  meet  him.  The  two  flotillas  met, 
at  the  end  of  April,  near  Puerto-Cabello.  Miranda 
was  defeated ;  his  two  schooners  were  captured ; 
but  he  himself  escaped  with  the  '  Leander,'  and 
got  to  Trinadad,  now  an  English  colony.  Fifty- 
seven  of  his  adventurous  followers,  captured  in  the 
schooners,  were  tried  by  the  Spanish  governor  as 
pirates :  tea  of  them  were  condemned  to  death, 

*  On  the  1st  of  December,  when  Pretkleut  Jeffenon  sent  liis  opening 
■nessage  to  Conpsss,  he  alludad  to  the  expedition  of  Minnda  against 
the  territories  ot  Spain,  and  said  he  hiid,  by  a  proclamation  and 
special  orders,  taken  measures  for  suppressing  it.— Pr«i/iisiir  Tticlur, 
ti/e<ifTkomMJfinnn.  (re.  But  this  was  niut  months  after  Minnda 
had  atiled  from  the  States,  with  the  good  ship  '  Leander,'  and  the 
300  or  400  men  he  had  leemited  in  New  Torli  and  the  neigh hourhood. 
We  linov  how  mneb  such  proclamations  are  worth,  even  when  issued 
in  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  Jefferson's  pruclamation  was  issued 
at  a  m(nnent  whan  It  could  hare  been  of  any  use.  [On  the  Srd  of 
May,  indeed,  Jeffonon  issned  a  proclamation,  but  that  contained  no 
mention  of  Miranda,  referrinff  merely  to  a  U.  S.  American  citizen, 
who  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  killed  by  a  Khot  Bred  from  the 
'  t^inder,'  and  for  ever  interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the  harbours 
and  waters  of  the  United  States  to  the  said  '  Leander*  and  her  con* 
sorts  (apparently  the  two  schooners).  Tor  the  said  accident,  which  is 
called  a  murder .j  In  December,  180e,  JelTeraon  may,  possibly,  liave 
been  sincerely  anxious  to  act  upon  the  Miranda  proclamation,  and 
to  pnt  down  any  further  attempt  on  the  Spaulsh  colonies ;  and  this, 
beeawe  tome  English  man-or-war  capuins  had  taken  Miranda  by  the 
band,  and  because  the  president  and  his  MeDds  were  vary  jealous 
of  English  interrerenoe  (i.  e.  of  the  English  gomnmat)  In  countries  so 
near  their  onu  unsettled  and  dlsoiderly  sontbem  and  south-western 
fkontieis. 

In  the  same  session  of  Congress,  President  JelTerson  suggested 
the  propriety  of  passing  laws  for  the  prevention  of  private  enterprises 
against  the  United  Statea.  Thanweie,  indeed,  other  weighty  reasons 
for  proposing  some  such  laws,  for  it  waa  daring  this  year  that  ex- 
Tiee<ptestdeni  Burr  aimed  at  upsetting  the  model  American  consti- 
tutioB.  and  at  Mparatint  the  whole  ef  the  western  states  from  tiie 
union. 


and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  three  boys,  were 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  different 
fortresses.  Among  the  West  India  Islands  it  was 
easy  to  collect  recruits  for  almost  any  serrice. 
If  a  buccaneer  like  Morgan  had  sprung  up,  he 
would  have  found  crowds  of  men  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  Spanish  Main.  The  tempests  of  war 
had  left  so  many  wrecked  and  desperate  men  on 
those  shores ;  the  rapid  change  of  masters  had  left 
many  of  the  West  Indians  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  which  master  they  should  obey,  or  whose  rule 
would  last  the  longest;  and  in  tliese  islands,  a 
hatred  of  Spain  was  an  ancient  hereditary  feeling, 
the  one  great  tradition  of  the  country.  A  number 
of  adventurers,  from  various  islands,  and  speaking 
various  tongues,  repaired  to  Miranda's  standard ; 
and  the  commanders  of  some  English  ships  of  war 
engaged  to  protect  him  on  his  voyage,  and  to  cover 
his  landing.  Thus  much  the  Enghsh  captains 
were  authorised  to  do  by  the  general  instruction 
in  their  commissions  to  do  the  enemy  all  the  injury 
in  their  power ;  and  Spain  was  in  open  war  with 
us,  and  leagued  with  our  deadliest  enemy.  As 
Spain  had  aided  in  the  many  attempts  made  to 
invade  Ireland,  and  to  back  the  enterprises  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  it  was  with  a  bad  grace  that  she 
could  complain  of  the  Englieh  assistance  thus  lent 
to  Miranda.  This  chief  effected  a  landing  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  at  Vela  de  Coro;  and,  raising  the 
standard  of  independence,  and  issuing  proclama- 
tions, he  called  upon  bis  countrymen  to  join  him. 
But,  instead  of  joining,  the  people  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, acting,  apparently,  under  the  conviction  that 
so  small  a  force  could  not  break  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  that  little  but  mischief  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  mixed  and  ribald  crew.  Finding  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  Miranda  re-embarked  his 
forces,  and  returned  to  Trinidad.  The  cause  of 
South  American  independence  then  slumbered  until 
1809,  when  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte 
seemed  to  prostrate  the  whole  remaining  strength 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  offer  to  the  colonies 
a  favourable  opportunity  fur  erecting  themselves 
into  separate  sovereign  states.  Francisco  Miranda, 
whose  whole  life  is  like  a  romance,  will  re-appear 
in  our  pages.  About  the  time  of  his  eclipse,  the 
Negro  Emperor  Dessalines,  whose  alliance  he  had 
courted,  disappeared  for  ever  from  this  nether 
world.  Since  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, Dessalines  had  conducted  himself  in  a  very 
arbitrary  tyrannical  manner,  or,  at  least,  he  was 
accused  by  his  rival,  Christophe,  "  the  skilful 
cook,"  and  by  the  mulatto  chief  Ptition  (no  rela- 
tion, we  believe,  to  the  virtuous  mayor  of  Paris) 
of  a  terrible,  abuse  of  powers,  and  of  crimes 
and  insolences  not  to  be  borne  by  free  negroes. 
The  said  Christophe  and  Potion  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  attacked  him  unawares,  and 
cut  his  throat.  Christophe  then  succeeded  to  his 
authority.  At  first  the  "  skilful  cook"  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  throne,  imperial  or 
royal,  satisfying  himself  with  the  title  of  chief  of 
the  government  of  Hayti.      In  this  capacity  he 
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inoed  a  proclamation,  opening  to  neutral  powers 
the  ports  and  commerce  of  bit  dominions.  Those 
philanthiopiits  whose  benevolence  gets  warmest 
when  carried  beyond  the  tropics,  and  is  to  be  mea- 
lared  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  or  by 
the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  were  in  raptures  at 
this  revolution,  though  it  had  commenced  with  a 
fool  and  treacherous  murder,  and  were  sanguine  in 
ihdr  expectations  that,  if  only  left  to  themselves  for 
S  few  years,  the  blacks  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo 
would  establish  political  institutions,  and  a  humane 
ssd  enlightened  system,  which  should  put  to  shame 
the  systems  and  governments  of  the  whites.  The 
zealots  of  republicanism  too  sympathised  with  the 
negro  chief,  and  called  him  the  black  Washington. 
Bat  his  self-denial,  and  abstinence  from  the  tempt- 
ing dish  of  royalty,  did  not  last  long.  Potion  the 
malatto,  who  was  jealous  of  his  power,  as  he  htm- 
lelf  had  been  of  that  of  Dessalines,  soon  accused 
him  of  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  republic. 
Cbristophe,  in  his  turn,  accused  Pt^tion  of  being  a 
Jscobin  and  anarchist.  A  bloody  war  was  the 
consequence.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  Prftion 
wss  driven  back  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  main- 
tained himself,  and  what  he  called  his  republic,  for 
nearly  eleven  years;  and  Christophe,  remaining 
ondiaputed  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun* 
try,  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Hayti,  under  the 
tide  of  Henry  I. ;  royalty,  at  the  same  time,  being 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  was  publicly 
crowned  on  June  the  2nd,  1812 ;  and  the  cere- 
monies, all  after  the  French  pattern,  are  said  to 
have  been  very  solemn  and  imposing.  There  was 
B  new  court,  and  a  new  creation  of  hereditary  no- 
bility— dukes,  counts,  barons,  &c.,  tout  comme  a 
Fans,  except  the  colour — and  the  Duke  of  Mar- 
malade was  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  negro 
Itingdom.  Thus  ended  Christophe's  republicanism. 
The  other  dream  about  negro  perfectibility,  or  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  St.  Domingo  blacks  in  virtue 
and  civilization,  did  not  end  quite  so  soon.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  made  this  year  one  eflFort 
more  to  regain  a  footing  in  St.  Domingo,  or  to 
capture  some  of  the  English  islands.  A  squadron, 
consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and 
a  corvette,  stole  out  of  Brest,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January  these  ships  anchored  in  the  road  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  on  the  next  day  disembarked  the 
troops  that  were  on  board.  They  were  disturbed 
in  this  position,  on  the  6th  of  February,  by  the 
appearance  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  with 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  French 
Admiral  Leissegues  managed  to  slip  his  cables  and 
get  out  to  sea ;  but  the  wind  did  not  prove  his 
ftiend,  and  he  could  not  escape  an  action.  The 
French  inequality  in  force  was  not  so  great  as 
might  appear  from  merely  counting  the  number  of 
th^  opponents ;  they  had  with  diem  the  '  Im- 
perial,' an  immense  three-decker,  which  the  French 
declare  to  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  beau- 
tiful ship  of  the  line  that  had  ever  been  built  in  any 
eonntry  in  the  world ;  which  measured  3300  tons, 
sad  which  mounted  130  guns ;  and  scTexal  of  the 


other  French  ships  were  superior  in  size  and  in 
weight  of  metal  to  any  of  ours.  The '  Imperial' 
was  calculatsd  as  nearly  a  match  for  any  two  of 
Duckworth's  ships ;  and  one  of  these  ships,  the 
English  *  Agamemnon,'  mounted  only  64  guns. 
But  in  leu  than  two  hours  three  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  where  they  were  after- 
wards burned.  The  French  displayed  less  than 
their  usual  bravery  and  judgment :  the  reminiscences 
of  Trafalgar  haunted  them.  Tbenr  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  drowned  was  terrific.  According 
to  the  French  accounts  the  '  Imperial '  alone  had 
500  killed  and  wounded  before  she  struck  on  the 
rocks ;  and  then,  as  her  bottom  wu  stove  in,  u 
was  also  that  of  the  *  DiomiSde,'  many  of  the  re- 
maining crews  of  the  two  ships  perished  in  ft 
tremendous  sea.  The  loss  of  the  English  wu  74 
killed  and  264  wounded."  The  two  French  fri- 
gates and  the  corvette  escaped  for  the  present ;  but 
one  of  the  frigates,  injured  by  the  storm,  and 
running  under  jury-masts,  was  eventually  captured 
by  ft  British  sloop-of-war. 

At  or  nearlv  at  the  ume  time  that  M.  Leis- 
segues escaped  out  of  Brest,  Admiral  Willau- 
mez  also  got  to  sea.  For  some  days  the  two 
French  squadron*  sailed  together ;  but  they  then 
separated.  After  one  or  two  narrow  escapes 
from  falling  in  with  a  superior  British  fbrce, 
M.  Willaumez  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  the  intention  of  landing  stores 
and  troops  to  assist  the  Dutch.  But,  learn- 
ing that  the  Cape  had  already  fallen,  he  picked 
up  an  English  merehant-vesael,  and  kept  cruising 
between  that  extremity  of  Africa  and  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  hope  of  picking  up  more  prizes.  He 
met  with  no  luck,  and  want  of  provisions  sent  him, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  into  Cayenne.  From 
this  port  Willaumez,  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  pro- 
ceeded to  Barbadoes,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  English  shipping  in  Carlisle  Bay;  but, 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he  stood 
away  for  Martinique,  where  the  French  flag  still 
floated.  It  was  known  to  the  commanders  of  the 
British  squadrons  in  those  seas  that  Jerome  Bona- 
parte (of  whom  his  brother,  the  emperor,  intended 
to  make  a  good  sailor,  but  could  not  f )  was  on 
board  of  one  of  Willaumez's  ships  of  the  line,  the 
•  V«!t«5ran.'  This  added  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
search  which  was  being  made  after  the  French 
squadron  in  various  directions.  But,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lucky  accidents,  Willaumez  escaped  some 
time  longer.     It  appeara,  however,  that  the  French 

*  Jamet.— Add.  Rcgiit.— Sir  John  Dackwotth'i  niipMcbM  to  Uia 
Admiralty. 

f  Moimcur,  or,  as  hU  ityle  now  wu.  Prince  Jerome,  had  been  put 
intbo  French  wtTT  in  1108.  On  Ifae  lit  of  NoTembcr,  1604,  without 
baviDg  masterad  the  rudimenta  of  hii  profMston,  h«  was  rAised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Capitaitu  de  Frigate.  He  then  cniiaed  fur  a  short  time  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  immediately  after  this  appwnted  himu\f  a 
Capiiaine  dt  Vaitwau,  or  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  His  brother, 
the  emperor,  was  excessively  indignant  at  iliis  innovution,  which  Wat 
an  attack  on  his  own  authority.  He  aimulled  the  self-appointmeat. 
said  that  Jerome  had  betrayed  unexampled  levity,  that  hii  conduct 
was  altogetlier  ridlculoui;  and  that,  when  he  should  bave  fouglit  and 
captured  an  Engliih  Une^'batUe  skip,  he  would  stlU  not  have  the 
rignt  of  giving  rank  in  the  French  navy  I  There  was  small  chance 
that  PMnce  Jerome  would  ever  oaptttre  anEnglith  Uneof-tialtU  aUp. 
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admiral  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  keep  Prince 
Jerome  in  order ;  and  that,  in  looking  after  that 
hair-brained  coxcomb,  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  several  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  our 
heavily-laden  sugar-ships.  The  scape-grace  had 
long  been  sick  of  the  cruise  and  of  the  privations 
of  a  sea- faring  life :  he  knew  or  surmised  that  the 
English  would  soon  be  down  upon  Willaumez'a 
squadron,  and  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  July,  his  ship,  the  'V«{t<5ran,'  contrived 
to  part  company,  and  to  lay  her  courses  back 
for  Europe.  As  soon  as  day  broke  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  Willaumez  discovered,  to  his  exces- 
sive vexation,  that  the  '  Vet<iran '  was  gone ;  and, 
knowmg  the  risk  to  which  the  emperor's  brother 
would  be  exposed  in  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  he 
went  cruising  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
the  fugitive,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
the  course  of  this  cruise  Willaumez  had  some  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
who  had  reached  the  West  Indies  with  six  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate.  After  beating  about  for 
some  time  longer  in  the  vain  hope  of  capturing  or 
destroying  some  of  our  homeward-bound  convoys, 
the  French  admiral  bore  away  for  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  to  capture  our  fishing-vessels  and 
destroy  our  establishments  there.  But  he  had 
scarcely  turned  his  face  towards  the  north  ere  he 
was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  which  dismasted 
his  five  ships  and  scattered  them  far  asunder. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  Willaumez,  alone  in 
the  '  Foudroyant,'  an  80-gun  ship,  going  under 
jury-masts,  was  attacked  by  the  British  44-gun 
frigate  '  Anson.'  After  fighting  gallantly  for  half 
an  hour,  the  commander  of  the  frigate,  Captain 
Charles  Lydiard,  found  the  French  80-gun  ship 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  bore  off.  Willaumez  then 
got  safely  to  anchor  in  Havanna.  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  who  also  was  hunting  for  Wil- 
laumez with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates, saw  his  fine  squadron  scattered  by  the  same 
hurricane  which  dispersed  the  French.  But  on 
the  14th  of  September  two  of  Strachan's  14*8  dis- 
covered the '  Imp<$tueux,'  one  of  Willaumez's  '74's, 
near  the  coast  of  America,  running  under  jury- 
masts  for  that  friendly  river  the  Chesapeake.  The 
English  pursued,  the  Frenchman  ran  ashore.  The 
English  manned  their  boats,  took  possession  of  the 
*  Impetueux,'  removed  the  crew  as  prisoners,  and 
then  burned  her.  This  was  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
but  the  United  States'  government  found  it  conve- 
nient not  to  make  any  loud  outcry  for  the  present. 
Two  other  of  WiUaumez's  ships  of  the  line  got  saiely 
into  the  Chesapeake :  one  of  these  was  found  to  be 
ruined  past  repair,  and  was  taken  to  pieces ;  the 
other,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  brother  Jonathan,  was 
made  sea-worthy  once  more,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  in  the  end  to  effect  her  escape  back  to 
France.  One  of  the  French  frigates  was  also 
broken  up  in  America.  The  *  Foudroyant,'  after 
refitting  at  Havanna,  put  to  sea  and  managed  to 
reach  Brest  road.  "The  '  Cassard,'  another  of  the 
French  ships,  reached  Rochefort.   Fortune. favours 


others  besides  the  brave ;  the  good  luck  of  fools 
is  proverbial.  When  Prince  Jerome  ran  away 
from  his  admiral,  the  chances  seemed  as  ten  to 
one  that  he  would  be  taken.  But,  instead  of 
being  taken,  he  took.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
as  his  fine  74,  the  *  V«!t^ran,*  was  carrying 
all  sail  for  home,  she  fell  in  with  a  home- 
ward-bound Quebec  convoy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  English  22-gun  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robert  Howe  Bromley ;  and  she 
captured  and  burned  six  of  our  traders.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  when  very  near  the  French  coast, 
Jerome  was  in  great  jeopardy,  for  he  was  chased 
by  a  British  squadron  composed  of  a  British 
80-gun  ship  and  two  36-gun  frigates.  But  the 
local  experience  of  his  officers,  and  a  bold  and  un- 
precedented movement,  saved  him  and  the  '  Ve- 
t«!ran.'  They  were  running  for  Port  I'Orient;  but 
they  changed  their  course,  and  ran  into  the  small 
and  rock-bound  port  of  Concarneau,  which  no 
ship  of  the  line  had  ever  attempted  to  enter  before. 
Willaumez  had  lost  two  ships  of  the  Une  and  a 
frigate ;  and  he  brought  back  sickly  crews,  but  no 
prizes.  The  few  prizes  he  had  taken  among  the 
West  India  Islands  he  had  been  obliged  to  destroy. 
That  he  or  any  of  those  with  him  got  back  at  dl 
was  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Prince  Jerome 
brought  back  shame  and  ill-fame  enough  to  crush 
him ;  but  his  brother  was  emperor,  and  the  press 
and  all  public  opinion  in  France  were  in  shackles. 
Napoleon  personally  might  reprove  him  and 
despise  him ;  but  the  French  people  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  censure  or  to  know  the  truth.  The 
editor  of  the  *  Moniteur'  was  commanded  to  dress 
up  an  article  in  laudation  of  Prince  Jerome's 


cruise,  and  of  the  gallant  encounter  with  out 
Quebec  convoy:  and  a  very  pretty  article  the 
editor  made  of  it ; — the  little  English  22-gun  ship 
was  converted  into  a  big  frigate,  an  English  trans- 
port was  turned  into  another  frigate,  both  frigates 
were  made  to  fly  before  the  Vt5ti!ran,  and  the  num- 
ber of  merchant-vessels  captured  waa  raised  from 
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iiz  to  nine.  No  inducement,  however,  could  ever 
ptevkil  upon  this  naval  hero  of  the  imperial  family 
to  venture  to  sea  again  in  a  fighting  ship.  He  was 
railed  to  the  rank  of  contre-amircd ;  but  he  forth- 
with quitted  the  sea  to  become  a  general  of  division, 
and  take  the  command  of  some  Bavarian  cavalry ; 
and  not  very  long  afberwards  he  quitted  both  land 
and  sea  service  to  take  up  the  easier  calling  of  a 
king. 

Admiral  Linois,  who  had  been  so  long  cruising 
in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas,  and  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  some  mischief  to  our  trade  since 
iiis  repulse  by  our  Indiamen*  near  the  Straits  of 
Malacxa,  at  last  met  his  fate  this  year.  In  the 
aatmnn  of  180.5  he  had  made  the  run  of  the 
African  coast  and  had  entered  St.  Simon's  Bay. 
He  had  with  him  only  the  '  Marengo,'  74,  and  the 
'Belle  Poule'  frigate ;  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron 
had  either  been  lost  or  sent  homeward  with  the 
prizes  he  had  made.  He  was  joined  in  St.  Simon's 
Bay  by  the  *  Atalante,'  another  frigate ;  but  the 
'Atalante'  perished  shortly  afterwards  on  that 
coast.  As  his  two  remaining  ships  were  found 
Teiy  folly  manned,  it  is  supposed  that  he  saved 
the  crew  of  the  '  Atalante.'  At  the  end  of  January 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
bat  an  American  informed  him  that  a  British  flag 
vaa  fijing  there.  As  there  was  no  safe  resting- 
place  in-shore,  so  seemed  there  no  safe  room  at  sea, 
for  the  Indian  Ocean  was  fast  filling  with  British 
men-of-war  dispatched  in  search  of  him.  He 
ihaeibre  determined  to  make  a  bold  run  for  Brest, 
bom  which  port  he  had  departed  nearly  three 
;eara  before.  But  the  nearer  he  got  to  France  the 
gitater  was  his  danger.  Briareus  had  a  hundred 
>nns;  but  the  British  navy  had  now  a  thousand. 
Juit  as  he  reached  the  French  coast,  and  as  the 
port  of  Brest  was  opening  to  him,  he  was  stopped 
»J  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren's  ship  the '  London'  and 
the  'Amazon'  frigate ;  and  after  a  close  and  hard 
fight  the 'Marengo'  and  the  '  Belle  Poule'  struck 
t&r  colours  and  were  both  taken.  Honour  to  the 
ikilful  and  persevering  French  sailor!  In  the 
iwine  of  his  long  and  adventurous  cruise  Linois 
iud  crossed  the  equinoctial  line  twelve  times ;  he 
had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  many  enemies ;  and,  at 
H  he  had  fought  a  gallant  battle.  Both  he  and 
his  8on  were  severely  wounded  in  the  battle.  Ad- 
niiral  Sir  E.  Pellew,  who  had  been  vainly  hunting 
is  the  Indian  Sea  for  Linois,  passed  through  the 
Straita  of  Sunda  to  Batavia,  and  burned  a  Dutch 
3&-gnn  frigate,  six  other  armed  vessels,  and  about 
''enty  merchantmen,  bringing  oflf  as  prizes  two 
mned  vessels  and  two  merchantmen. 

We  must  continue  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
conflicts  between  detached  ships,  and  all  the  minor 
"pwations  of  our  navy.    They  extended  to  the  four 

'Tie Iglitfaig  example  of  Uiew  Indtamni,  being  (tTouied  by  the 
*«C3ntaiiota  we  hmve  mentiooed,  wu  snie  tu  be  followed  by  our 
^^n-  Ig  the  coarse  of  this  year,  180S,  eleven  West  Indiamen, 
*'^t«  Hfantrd  (Vom  the  great  Jamaica  fleet,  and  had  no  protec- 
J«  we  in  their  own  guns,  twice  beat  off  a  privateer.  After  tliis 
"*  they  ware    attacked  by  three  privateers.      Our  sliippers  ap- 

C'Mfd  Mac  Farlane,  the  master  of  one  of  the  West  Indinmen,  to 
,  ^^Ht  aauiadate ;  and  be  dispoaed  his  forces  so  wel,  that  after  an 
\wbCi  wsna  firing  tlwy  beat  off  the  thiet  privateers. 


quarters  of  the  globe  and  to  nearly  ali  seas.     Two 
other  exploits,  however,  call  for  notice.     In  the 
month  of  September  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
captured  four  out  of  five  large  frigates  that  escaped 
out  of  Rochefort,  and  that  were  destined  for  the 
West  Indies  with  troops,  stores,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  on  board.     Much  earlier  in  the 
year  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  having  received  in- 
formation that  two  large  brig  corvettes  were  lying 
in  the  river  Gironde,  not  far  from  Bordeaux,  re- 
solved to  make  them  his.    A  little  after  dark  he 
manned  the  boats  of  his  frigate  and  sent  them  up 
the  river.    The  two  French  vessels  lay  twenty 
miles  above  the  shoals  which  prevented  the  ingress 
of  the  frigate;  and  were  protected  by  two  heavy 
land  batteries.    The  daring  sailors  in  the  boats, 
however,  boarded  and  carried  one  of  the  brig  cor- 
vettes, which  had  the  guard,  was  perfectly  weU  pre- 
pared for  the  attack,  and  had  fourteen  long  8- 
pounders  and  95  men  to  meet  it     The  other  brig 
corvette  was  higher  up  the  river,  and  the  flood-tide 
prevented  the  boats  from  ascending  to  her.     At 
day-break  this  other  corvette  came  down  and  at- 
tacked the  prize ;  but  after  an  hour's  firing  she  was 
compelled  to  sheer  off;  and  the  excited  crowds  of 
armed  militia,  collected  on  the  river  banks,  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  boats  regain  their  fri- 
gate with  their  very  pretty  prize.     The  only  loss 
sustained  by  the  English  in  the  adventure  consisted 
of  three  seamen  wounded.     This  may  serve  as  a 
slight  specimen  of  the  daring  operation  which  our 
sailors  called  "  cutting  out,"  and  which  was  resorted 
to  very  frequently  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.     While  his  boats  and  a  good  part  of  his  crew 
were  absent,  coming  down  the  Gironde  with  their 
prize,  Cochrane,  in  his  frigate,  drove  on  shore 
among  the  breakers  two  ship  corvettes  mounting 
20  guns  each,  and  one  brig  corvette  mounting  16 
guns.     A  few  days  after  this  Cochrane  reconnoi- 
tring  a  strong   French   squadron   which   lay   at 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  under  cover 
of  tremendous  land  batteries,  braved  with  his  little 
'  Pallas,'  a  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate,  the  attack 
of  a  44-gim  frigate  and  three  brig  corvettes,  which 
came  out  to  drive  him  away,  but  could  not  make 
him   quit  his  station.    Then,  having  "  nothing 
better  in  view,"  Lord  Cochrane  landed  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  '  Pallas,'  and  destroyed  some  signal 
posts,  which  were  great  tell-tales,  and  reported  all 
the  movements  of  the  British  cruisers.    One  of 
these  ngnal  posts  was  defended  by  100  French 
militia,  who  could  not  hold  it  or  prevent  its  de- 
struction.    Next  he  landed  and  attacked  a  battery 
which  had  three  long  36-pounder8,  and  a  well  co- 
vered garrison  of  fifty  men.    The  long  guns  were 
soon  spiked,  the  barrack  and  magazine  were  blown 
up,  and  the  shot  and  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.    And  this  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
shore or  land  service  of  our  seamen,  which  also 
became  a  frequent  practice.     As  so  few  of  their 
ships  would  venture  to  sea,  it  was  necessary  for 
our  sailors  to  go  on  shore  in  order  to  get  at  the 
enemy.     Taking  another  peep  into  Aix  Road, 
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CSochrane  tempted  out  again  the  44-gun  frigate  and 
three  corvettei ;  and  this  time  M.  Collet,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  French  frigate,  seemed  determined  to 
come  to  the  icratch.  He  ran  down  upon  the  little 
'  Pallas'  with  studding-sails  and  royals  set.  Coch- 
rane waited  until  he  was  within  point-blank  shot, 
and  then  opened  a  fire  which  brought  down  the 
Frenchman's  flying  kites,  and  the  roain-topsail- 
yard  of  one  of  his  brig  corvettes  into  the  bargain. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  get  to  windward  of  the 
French  frigate,  whose  smart  fire  was  aided  by  one 
of  the  land  batteries.  The  '  Pallas'  kept  replying, 
except  when  obliged  to  tack  in  order  to  avoid  the 
shoals.  This  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  when 
Cochrane  succeeded  in  gaining  the  wind  of  his 
adversary,  and  in  getting  between  her  and  her  har- 
bour. Then  after  one  or  two  heavy  broadsides  he 
ran  the  little  '  Pallas'  right  on  board  the  '  Minerve.' 
As  the  two  vessels  struck,  the  guns  of  the '  Pallas' 
were  knocked  back  into  their  ports ;  but  they  did 
not  break  their  breeching,  and  their  contents  were 
discharged  with  terrible  effect  into  the  '  Minerve's  * 
hull.  Three  pistol-shots  were  the  only  sign  of  life 
the  French  frigate  gave :  her  decks  were  deserted 
by  all  except  her  captain  and  a  few  officers.  But 
in  the  collision  the  little  '  Pallas'  had  her  fore-top- 
mast, jib-boom,  others  of  her  spars,  and  much  of 
her  rigging  carried  away,  and,  what  was  worst  of 
all,  Cochrane  lost  his  bower  anchor,  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  hook-on  his  adversary,  and  carry  her 
by  boarding.  His  lordship,  however,  would  have 
tried  to  grasp  the  '  Minerve'  by  some  other  means, 
and,  as  her  tore-yard  was  gone,  as  her  sails,  which 
had  been  flouting  the  air  so  proudly,  were  all  in 
ribands  or  lying  huddled  on  her  deck,  and  as  her 
rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  there  was  a  very  pro- 
mising prospect  of  his  making  her  his  prize;  but 
the  French  admiral  sent  out  two  other  frigates, 
and  the  saucy  '  Pallas,'  nearly  a  wreck  herself,  bore 
up  for  the  offing.* 

Having  passed  under  a  succession  of  triumphal 
arches  erected  on  his  road  in  different  German 
cities  and  capitals  by  the  un-German  princes  and 
grandees  and  burghers,  Bonaparte  had  reached 
Paris  in  the  month  of  January.  The  Parisians, 
enchanted  with  the  afiiair  of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  and  kept  up  to  the  hottest  point  of 
enthusiasm  by  bulletins  and  Moniteur  articles, 
flocked  out  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  to  shout  and 
applaud,  and  present  to  him  crowns  of  laurel  and 
verses.  We  are  told  that  the  scene  resembled  tlie 
triumphant  entrances  into  Rome  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  The  senate,  the  legislative  body,  the 
tribunate,  collected  round  him  in  the  Tuileries  to 
float  him  on  a  sea  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
The  tribunate  seema  to  have  borne  away  the  palm 
on  this  occasion :  one  of  its  members,  Carion-de- 
Nisaa,  who  had  inaugurated  the  empire,  concluded 
a  florid  harangue  by  proposing  that  a  triumphal 
column  should  be  erected  in  one  of  the  public 
squares;  that  the  victories  should  be  represented 
upon  the  column  in  bold  relief,  and  that  a  statue  of 
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the  emperor  in  antique  costume  should  be  placed 
on  the  summit ;  that  medals  should  be  struck,  and 
public  games  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  insti- 
tuted ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  eternal  holiday 
to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  immor- 
tality of  their  Cieaar.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
bronze-covered  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  or 
Place  des  Victoirea.  All  this  adulation,  howeva, 
could  not  save  the  tribunat,  the  only  talking  part 
of  the  imperial  constitution,  from  a  sentence  of  dis- 
solution. This  body  had  been  curtailed  of  its 
fair  proportions  long  ago,  the  most  obstinate  of  it* 
members  had  been  weeded  out,  but  still  those  who 
remained  would  insist  on  their  constitutional  right 
to  talk  and  rather  publicly  debate  public  questions ; 
and  now  and  then  some  words  of  liberty  or  of  con- 
tradiction would  issue  from  the  Palais-Royal,  or 
Palais-Egalit*$,  as  it  was  still  called,  the  place 
of  their  meeting.  These  orators  had  growu 
bolder  during  Uie  absence  of  their  emperor 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  in  Moravia,  and 
during  the  great  money-panic ;  and  their  boldness 
seems  to  have  given  considerable  uneasiness  to 
Fouch({.  On  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  except 
when  it  uttered  some  panegyric,  the  tribunate  be- 
came as  mute  as  an  oyster ;  and,  very  soon  after, 
it  got  its  eternal  quietus  and  dissolution  in  an 
imperial  decree.  There  then  remained  of  the  im- 
perial and  unchangeable  constitution,  the  always 
silent  corps  legislatif  and  the  always  obedient 
senate.  The  Bank  of  France  was  re-organized  by 
the  emperor.  Severe  laws  were  passed  against  the 
importation  of  any  English  manufactures.  The 
republican  calendar,  which  some  silly  people 
would  still  persist  to  use,  was  declared  to  be  an 
abomination  and  an  illegality,  and  the  Christian  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, public  or  private.  The  Pantheon,  the 
scene  of  so  many  Pagan  farces,  was  restored  to  the 
Christian  worship  and  to  its  old  name  of  Ste. 
Genevieve.*  It  was  decreed  that  there  should  be 
a  solemn  religious  ceremony  in  that  church  on  the 
day  of  the  saint-patroness,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Napoleon  (the  priests  had  found 
a  saint  for  him  in  their  calendar,  and,  though  it 
was  but  an  obscure  saint,  the  eclat  of  the  emperor 
made  up  for  it),  on  the  anniversary  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Concordat,  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  corona- 
tion, and  on  that  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  &c.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Pantheon  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  country  to  the  sepulchre  and 
memory  of  her  great  men :  Bonaparte  decreed 
that  this  destination  should  not  be  altered ;  but  he 
defined  who  and  what  men  were  to  be  considered 
as  great  men,  and  these  were  the  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  senators,  the  grand  officers  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  &c.  These  great'  men  were  all  such  as 
wore  his  livery  and  attached  themselves  to  his 
triumphal  car.    But  by  a  special  decree  such  citi- 

*  It  WM  (bout  thia  time  that  Bonapnrte  wrote  to  Pope  Piiu  VII. 
to  rtqu«tt  him  ta  annul,  by  the  canoiu  of  the  church,  the  manUge  oC 
hia  brother  Jerome  viA  a  PrutettaitU 
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una  H  dittinguished  themielTea  in  the  career  of 
DISS,  oTof  adminiBtration,  or  of  science  and  letter*, 
sndu  rendered  eminent  serriceB  to  the  country, 
vere  to  have  their  bodies  embalmed  and  were  to 
cnjoj  a  tomb  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  But,  as  no  ser- 
TicM  would  be  considered  eminent  except  services 
mkrtA  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  system,  it  was 
^  that  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  funeral 
imvm  must  consult  his  sole  will.  In  the  same 
|Tud  decree  that  regulated  the  church  of  Ste. 
Gaeriive,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  from  which  the 
ciniille  of  the  revolution  had  torn  the  bones  and 
ttlin  of  the  old  kings,  was  consecrated  to  the  se- 
pulture of  the  emperors ;  a  chapter  composed  of 
ten  canons  was  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  church 
•nd  guard  the  tombs  ;  and  the  emperor's  chaplain- 
ii-chief  was  to  be  head  of  this  chapter  of  St. 
Dmis;  and  four  chapels  were  to  be  erected,  three 
tW  by  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  the 
french  kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  race, 
nd  the  fourth  chapel  to  stand  on  the  spot  des- 
ticed  for  the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  emperors  his  successors. 

There  was  a  new  distribution  of  honours  and 
titles.  And,  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  titular 
denominations,  and  still  following,  as  he  fancied, 
the  example  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  he  be- 
gan to  create  grand  fiefe  of  the  empire,  to  be  held 
ij  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure.  Here  broad  territories 
»ere  affiled  to  the  titles.  At  first  these  territories 
»ere  lelected  exclusively  in  the  countries  he  had 
wemin  or  conquered,  and  by  preference  in  Italy 
ud  the  regions  at  the  end  or  on  the  opposite  side 
(^the  Adriatic  Sea.  About  the  same  time  that  he 
ga^eto  his  brother  Joseph  investiture  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  threw  o£Fsix  decrees, 
iliftributing  these  imperial  fiefs.  In  the  first,  after 
Waring  the  Venetian  states  to  be  united  to  the 
Iringdom  of  Italy,  he  clipped  out  large  tracts  of 
^  states  and  made  twelve  dukedoms  or  duchies 
cf  them,  giving  the  first,  the  duchy  of  Dalmatia,  to 
Marshal  Soult,  that  of  Istria  to  Marshal  Bessieres, 
tk  of  Friuli  to  his  favourite  aide-de-camp  and 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace  Duroc,  that  of  Cadore 
•oChampagny  (formerly  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
W  now  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  diplomatists), 
ijiatofBelluno  to  Marshal  Victor,  that  of  Coneg- 
lifflo  to  Marshal  Moncev,  that  of  Treviso  to  Mar- 
^  Mortier,  that  of  Feltri  to  General  Clarke,  that 
of  Baitanoto  the  secretary-minister-of-state  Maret, 
'^  of  Vicenza  to  the  kidnapping  Caulaincourt, 
''"stofRovieo  to  Savary  (the  executioner  of  the 
Onle  d'Enghein).  In  another  of  these  fief-bestow- 
rag  decrees  he  took  two  other  slices  out  of  the  so- 
"^  Italian  kingdom,  and  constituted  with  them 
the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara,  and  the  duchy  of 
Puma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  to  be  held  di- 
'«^'ly  of  the  imperial  French  crown.  In  another 
"f  the  decrees  he  conferred  the  Italian  duchy 
of  Guastalla  on  his  sister  Pauline,  who  was  al- 
'f>dy  well  provided  for  by  her  marriage  with  the 
great  Roman  Prince  Borghese.  But  even  now 
"ikedoms  were  made,  or  principalitiea  conferred. 


in  other  countries  besides  Italy  and  the  Venetian 
states.  One  of  the  decrees  named  Marshal  Murat, 
the  emperor's  brother-in-law.  Grand  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  of  Berg;  granting  him  the  fvill  sove- 
reignty of  those  states,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  been  formerly  possessed  in 
them  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  In  another  decree  that  anomalous  state 
Neufchatel,  which  was,  or  had  been,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  Swiss  Canton  and  a  principality  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  representative  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg,  was  granted  to  Marshal  Berthier, 
in  full  sovereignty  and  property.* 

These  French  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  for  the 
far  greater  part,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, and  had  made  profession  of  the  most  down- 
right sans-culottism,  lost  no  time  in  making  use  of 
their  high  titles.  Henceforward  Murat,  the  son  of 
the  innkeeper  and  postmaster,  never  signed  his 
name  but  as  "  Joachim,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  ;** 
and  Berthier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  obscure  officer, 
signed, "  Alexandre,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  "—just 
as  the  Czar  aigned,  "Alexander,  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russia*."t 

Soon  afterwards  the  duchy  of  Parma  was  con- 
ferred upon  Cambac^r^s,  and  that  of  Piacenza  on 
General  Lehrun;  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo, 
which  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
(but  which  belonged  to  the  pope,  as  Avignon  in 
France  had  once  done),  were  turned  into  French 
principalities  j  and  Benevento  was  given  to  foreign- 
minister  Talleyrand,  and  Pontecorvo  to  Marshal 
Bemadotte.  Fouchii  became  Duke  of  Otranto; 
Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebdlo;  Marshal 
Massena,  Duke  of  Rivoli;  Marshal  Augereau, 
Duke  of  Castiglione;  &c.  &c.  When  territories 
could  not  conveniently  be  attached  to  the  titles,  or 
when  these  territories  were  not  considered  ade- 
quate, pensions  were  drawn  from  the  conquered  or 
tributwy  countries.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  taxed  to 
an  enormous  amount ;  while,  in  Germany,  the  small 
and  poor  country  of  Hanover  alone  was  made  to 
contribute  more  than  90,000/.  sterling  per  annum 
to  keep  up  the  state  and  dignity  of  these  repub- 
lican parvenus.  * 

All  the  members  of  the  Senate,  indiscrimi- 
nately, got  the  title  of  "  Count."  No  satirist,  or 
writer  of  political  romance,  could  have  equalled 
the  farces  which  followed.  Cambac<$rte,  in  an- 
nouncing the  emperor's  beneficence  and  magnani- 
mity, exclaimed,  "  Senators!  you  are  no  longer 
obscure  plebeians  or  simple  citizens.  The  statute 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  confers  on  you  ihe  ma- 
jestic title  of  Count  I "  Half  of  those  conscript- 
fathers  had  been  rabid  Jacobins,  and  had  taken 
oaths  innumerable  in  favour  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  against  the  accursed  distinctions  of  title  and 
rank  and  an  hereditary  aristocracy  ;  but  neverthe- 
less they  made  their  hall  shake  with  their  plau- 
dits, and  they  shouted  still  louder  when  Camba- 

*  Decren  In  Moniteur  and  Hitt.  Parlemtot. 
+  Ctpeflgne. 
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cirht  tuld  them  that  all  their  children  would  enjoy 
their  titles. 

For  some  time  Bonaparte  respected  the  real  na- 
tive territory  of  France,  creating  no  fiefs  there. 
He  indeed  created  numerous  majorats,  by  which 
property  was  strictly  entailed  upon  eldest  sons ; 
but  he  shrunk  from  attacking  the  law  of  succession, 
or  of  equal  distribution  of  property,  which  the  re- 
volution had  established,  and  which  the  people 
declared  to  be  sacred.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  annex  the  duchy  of 
Guaatalla  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  then  he 
indemnified  his  sister  the  Princess  Pauline,  on 
whom  he  had  conferred  that  territory,  by  giving 
her  territory  in  France.  And  in  the  same  decree 
he  clearly  announced  his  intention  of  making  more 
majorats,  and  of  creating  large  hereditary  estates 
to  be  inherited  with  titles  by  eldest  sons.  The 
Jacobins  and  equality  men  who  had  survived  de- 
struction grumbled  in  their  garrets  and  cellars; 
but  they  could  do  nothing  but  grumble  :  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  laughed  at 
these  new  princes,  dukes,  and  counts  ;  but,  as  it 
was  the  new  ones  and  not  the  old  that  had  money, 
favour,  influence,  and  patronage,  the  parvenus 
eould  afiPord  to  return  the  laugh. 

Before  this  time  the  emperor  appears  to  have 
determined  to  put  crowns  upon  the  heads  of  all 
his  brothers  except  Lucien.  It  was  on  the  30th 
of  March  that  he  invested  his  brother  Joseph.  On 
the  5th  of  June  he  proclaimed  his  brother  Louis 
King  of  Holland,  thus  transforming  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kingdom  de- 
pendent on  France.  In  giving  Louis  his  investi- 
ture he  told  him  tliat,  though  he  was  going  to  reign 
ovy  the    Dutch,  he  must  never  cease  to  be  a 


Lonit  hvmATtwrx. 

Frenchman;  that  his  hereditary  dignity  of  Con- 
stable of  the  Empire  must  constantly  remind  him 
of  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French : 
— in  other  words  poor  Louis  was  told  that  he 
must  do  whatever  his  brother  should  command. 
Another  monarchy  was  selected  for  Jerome  in 
Germany;  but  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  fur  that 
investiture. 


I  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  elected  th< 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  their  "  Protector."  Bj 
a  secret  treaty,  which  was  made  public  about  th( 
end  of  July,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  WOrteni' 
berg,  the  Elector  Archchancellor  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  ol 
Berg  and  Cleves  (Murat),  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  ten  other  petty  sovereign  princes, 
separated  themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  united  in  a  distinct  confederation,  to  be  guided 
by  its  own  Diet  and  under  its  own  primate.  Thi« 
primate  was  declared  to  be  the  elector  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  empire ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  to  have  the  right  of  naming  this  primate's 
successor.  All  these  German  states  were  to  be 
bound  to  one  another  and  to  France  by  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  In  case  of  another  coali- 
tion and  continental  war,  they  were  all  to  act  to- 
gether, France  engaging  to  furnish  200,000  men, 
Bavaria  30,000,  Wurtemberg  12,000,  Baden 
8000,  Berg  and  Cleves  5000,  Darmstadt  and  the 
other  states  4000  each.  This  arrangement  went 
to  array  100,000  German  troops  on  the  side  of 
Bonaparte  and  against  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  Germany.  Other  states  were  invited  to 
join  the  confederation. 

In  some  particulars  the  imitation  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charlemagne  was  no  farce.      Bonaparte  had 
now  under  his  hands  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Europe.    As  emperor  and  king  he  was  absolute 
master  of  France  and  Italy,  as  mediator  he  was 
master  of  Switzerland,  as  protector  he  was  master 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Giermany:  Naples  and 
Holland  he  governed  through  his  two  brothers, 
Spain  had  been  reduced  to  a  passive  and  abject 
submission  to  his  will,  and  had  ere  this  engaged 
to  assist  him  in  subjugating  Portugal.     Such  was 
his  prepotency  when  Prussia,  who  had   remained 
neutral  when  by  co-operating  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England  i^e  might  have  crushed  him,  found 
herself  dragged  into  a  war  with  him,  and  almost 
single-handed  to   meet  him   in    mortal   contest 
Notwithstanding  the  alliance  and  close  connexion 
with  the  court  of  St.  James's,  the  court  of  Beriin 
had  not  hesitated  to  take  possession  of  Hanover, 
in  exchange  for  which  it  had  ceded  to  Bonapart^ 
Neufchatel,  Berg  and  Cleves,  Anspach,  and  other 
strips  of  territory,  and  to  close  all  the  ports  in  hia 
Prussian  majesty's  dominions  to  British  trade  and 
shipping.     Prussia  remained,  to  all  appearance^ 
contented  and  complacent  until  she  learned  thai 
France  had  made  an  offer  to   Lord  Lauderdale 
to    restore   Hanover   to    England,   and  even  ta 
annex  to   that  electorate   the  Hanse  Towns,  &c 
But  the  animosity  occasioned  by  this  disclosun 
was  much  heightened  by  the  tone  which  Bonapatti 
and  his  official  Moniteur  now  assumed.    That  con' 
queror  thought  he  had  allowed  Prussia  to  make  to« 
good  a  bargain  for  herself;  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  Austria,  or  even  from  Russia 
that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  would  enablj 
him  to  trample  upon  a  power  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  fortune  of  the  sword,  at  a  compara* 
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tivelj  recent  date,  and  of  which  nearly  all  the 
pettT  potenutei  of  Germany,  once  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  were  ezces- 
didj  and  madly  jealous.  He  felt  himself  hum- 
bled by  the  concessions  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  to  Prussia ;  and  he  retained  a  bitter  recol- 
lectioD-  of  the  uneasiness  her  undecided  line  of 
condua  had  several  times  caused  him  during  his 
hat  campaign.  He  calculated  that  a  great  deal 
might  be  gained  by  going  to  war  with  her ;  and  he 
doubted  whether,  if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  remain 
It  peace  with  her,  she  would  not  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  appealing  to  arms.  His  preponderance 
in  Germany,  and  the  disclosure  of  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  must  have 
felt,  were  things  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  great 
power  of  the  north  of  Germany  without  a  struggle. 
He  knew  that  there  was,  and  long  had  been,  a 
ilroDg  war,  or  anti-Gallican,  party  at  Berlin,  headed 
bj  the  Queen  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Louis,  the 
king'a  cousin — a  party  who  had  all  along  deplored 
the  mean,  shuffling  conduct  of  their  cabinet,  and 
vho  had  long  been  exerting  themselves  to  displace 
Cooot  Haugwitz  and  his  colleagues.  Hence  Bona- 
parte was  induced  to  give  an  underhand  encourage- 
ment to  the  propagation  of  slanders  and  invented 
itaries,  injurious  to  the  character  of  her  Prussian 
majesty,  and  offensive  beyond  measure  to  the  feel- 
ingi  of  the  king,  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was 
taderly  and  almost  romanticidly  beloved. 


QvMic  or  Pniau. 

This  was  Bonaparte's  constant  practice;  this 
*w  a  species  of  offence  which  he  committed  upon 
principle.  Jupiter-Scapin  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  Don  Basile.  When  the  minister  of  a 
foreign  power,  like  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  or 
Coapt  Haugwitz,  played  into  his  hands,  submitted 
to  his  will,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  overawed  by 
l>i»  rhetoric  and  his  display  of  force,  he  extolled 
pirn  to  the  skies,  and  caused  articles  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Moniteur,  representing  him  as  an  enlightened 
•tatesman  and  generous  friend  of  humanity :  but 
when  he  encomitered  a  foreign  minister  like  Lord 
"Tatworth  or  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  country  and  sovereign,  nor 
jielded  a  jot  either  to  his  threats  or  to  his  cajolery, 
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that  man  he  held  up  as  a  knave  or  fool,  as  a  tool 
of  Pitt,  as  a  slave  to  the  enemies  of  mankind,  or 
as  a  driveller  who  was  incapable  of  distinguishing 
good  from  ill,  or  of  comprehending  that  France 
was,  and  must  be,  the  first  power  in  the  world,  the 
sole  arbitress  of  Europe.  Nor  did  he  stop  with 
ministers  and  ambassador*,  or  with  men ;  be  ex> 
tended  his  abuse  to  every  member  of  every  royal 
family  that  was  known  to  have  no  love  for  him  or 
his  system:  and  he  did  not  spare  the  women. 
His  calumnies  against  the  Queen  of  Prussia  were 
the  more  atrocious,  as  they  were  directed  sgainst  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  young  woman,  exemplary 
in  her  private  conduct,  and  high-minded  and  en- 
thusiastically patriotic  in  her  public  aspirations. 

On  seeing  the  effects  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  almost  surrounded  her  with  hostile 
states,  or  with  neighbours  devoted  or  subjected  to 
France,  Prussia  had  some  reason  to  complain. 
Bonaparte  answered  her  murmurs  by  making  the 
Moniteur  talk  of  Prussia  as  a  secondary  power, 
which  was  assuming  a  high  tone  not  warranted  by 
its  population  and  extent,  or  by  its  actual  position. 
A  part  of  the  victorious  army  which  had  fought 
at  Austerlitz  had  been  left  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 
preside  over  the  organization  of  that  new  confede- 
racy, or  to  live  at  free  quarters  among  the  rich 
trading  Hanse  Towns,  which  had  lost  their  trade, 
and  were  fast  losing  all  their  wealth.  According 
to  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  all  these  French  corps 
ought  to  have  evacuated  Germany.  The  King  of 
Prussia  recalled  his  pacific  ambassador  Luchesini 
from  Paris,  and  sent  thither  in  his  stead  a  much 
more  determined  man,  General  Knobelsdorff.  This 
general,  however,  was  the  bearer  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  the  emperor, 
expressing  friendly  sentiments  to  him  personally, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  remain  at  peace.  His 
imperial  majesty,  said  the  king,  well  knew  his 
pacific  disposition ;  all  differences  between  them 
might  be  arranged  by  the  evacuation  of  Germany ; 
the  Confederation  ot  the  Rhine  certainly  gave  Na- 
poleon a  too  great  ascendancy  over  the  German 
people,  and  could  not  but  excite  the  alarm  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  of  Austria;  but  still,  peace, 
peace,  was  the  wish  of  all !  Bonaparte,  if  be  did 
not  absolutely  refuse  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  certainly  left  them  just  where 
they  were,  and  denied  that  Prussia  or  any  other 
power  had  a  right  to  complain  of  their  presence. 
It  even  appears  that  he  reinforced  those  troops  the 
very  moment  Prussia  began  to  murmur,  or  the 
very  moment  he  began  to  insult  her  in  his  Mo- 
niteur. At  the  beginning  of  September  he  col- 
lected his  great  captains  around  him  in  Paris — 
Soult,  Augereau,  and  Bemadotte,  who  had  been 
serving  in  Germany,  and  Murat,  who  had  been 
residing  for  a  season  in  his  grand  duchy  of  Berg, 
which  he  liked  so  well  that  he  was  anxious  to 
extend  the  limits  of  his  territories,  if  not  to  carve 
out  a  kingdom  for  himself  in  those  parts — and  he 
consulted  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  com- 
mencing and    conducting    a   campaign    against 
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Prussia,  so  as  to  render  it  as  rapid  and  decisive  as 
his  last  campaign  against  Austria. 

In  a  note  dcliTered  to  Talleyrand  on  the  1st  of 
October,  General  Knobelsdorff  said,  and  said 
truly,  *'  that  the  king  his  master  saw  around  his 
territories  none  but  French  soldiers  or  Tassals  of 
France,  ready  to  march  at  his  signal ;"  and  be 
peremptorily  required  that  the  French  troops  should 
forthwith  evacuate  the  territory  of  Germany.  To 
this  Bonaparte  made  answer  in  the  haughtiest  tone 
of  defiance,  that  for  Prussia  to  provoke  the  enmity 
of  France  was  as  senseless  a  course  ss  to  pretend 
to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  ocean !  On  the  9th 
of  October  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  put  his 
army  in  motion,  issued  a  long  manifesto  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Erfurt  ;  he  recap-'tulated  the  long 
series  of  French  encroachments,  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  if  they  had  not  been 
connived  at  by  his  own  base  cabinet;  and  he 
dwelt  upon  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  though  he  had  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered  its  existence.  This  was  the  war-note ; 
there  was  no  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  on 
either  part.  But,  before  this  signal  was  given,  Bo- 
naparte, having  quitted  Paris  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, without  communicating  his  designs  either 
to  the  senate  or  to  the  corpt  legislatif,  was  on  the 
Rhine,  and  quite  ready  to  begin  operations.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  in  a  state  of  readiness  ever  since 
the  banning  of  August ;  for  at  that  time  his  army 
of  Germany,  then  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Berthier,  was  extended  from  Baden  to  Dusseldorff, 
and  from  Frankfort  to  Nuremberg — the  main-body 
being  in  a  manner  already  in  position,  and  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  reserve. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
disgraceful  treaty  which  his  minister  d'Oubril  had 
really  signed  separately  at  Paris  during  Lord 
Lauderdnle's  negotiations,  and  was  again  in  the 
iield,  though  far  away  beyond  the  Vistula.  The 
Prussians  have  been  taxed  with  the  same  fault 
which  the  Atistrians  had  committed  in  1805,  in 
not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Ger- 
many. But,  by  the  time  it  became  known  at  Berlin 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  Bonaparte  was 
fully  prepared  to  commence  operations  against 
Prussia,  and  his  cunning  negotiator.  General  Se- 
bastiani,  having  been  dispatched  to  Constantinople, 
had  got  up  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel  "  between  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia,  a  quarrel  which  led  to 
the  sultan's  abandoning  his  former  alliances  with 
England  and  Russia,  to  the  hasty  contracting  of  a 
new  alliance  with  France,  and  to  an  actual  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  which  commenced 
in  November,  and  gave  occupation  to  a  large  part 
of  the  czar's  army.  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  has  been 
also  censured  for  not  waiting  for  pecuniary  aid  and 
other  succours  from  England;  but  our  cabinet 
neither  before  the  crisis  nor  after  it  showed  any 
great  alacrity  or  liberality  ;  the  succour  from  Eng- 
land, tike  the  arrival  of  armies  from  Russia, 
seemed  distant  and  uncertain.     On  the  intelli- 


gence that  Prussia  had  taken  possession  of  Hanover, 
and  had  closed  her  ports  to  the  British  flag. 
Fox  had  recalled  our  ambassador  from  Berlin,  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  Prussian  vessels 
in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  other  German  rivers 
had  been  again  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  the  political  change  in 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  our  government  had  pro- 
fessed a  great  readiness  to  renew  friendly  relations; 
they  had  instantly  removed  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  and  rivers,  which  had  caused  much  incon- 
venience to  Prussia,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Germany ;  and  they  dispatched  Lord  Morpeth  on 
an  embassy  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  But  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  did  not  quit  London  until  the  Ist  of 
October,  did  not  reach  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
at  Weimar  until  the  12th,  when  the  two  hostile 
armies  were  almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  shuffling  and  reprehensible  in  other 
respects,  even  then  ;  but  his  lordship  brought 
neither  subsidy  nor  an  army,  nor  the  promise  of 
either  from  England ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
a  battle,  without  retreating,  and  leaving  Berlin 
open  to  the  French.  The  monstrous  folly  and 
the  guilt  of  Prussia  had  all  been  committed  m  the 
autumn  of  1805;  and  now  nothing  could  have 
saved  her  from  the  consequences.  It  was  Bona- 
parte that  fixed,  and  not  Prussia  that  chose,  the 
moment  for  going  to  war.  No  suppression  of 
complaint,  scarcely  any  amount  of  submission 
short  of  putting  her  fortresses  and  her  armies  in 
his  hands,  would  have  prevented  Bonaparte's  cam- 
paign. The  intact  state  of  the  Prussian  forces  was 
constantly  in  his  thoughts ;  he  wanted  to  break, 
scatter,  and  demoralize  that  fine  army — to  reduce 
it  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  the  Austrian 
army^— before  it  could  be  joined  by  Russian,  Swede, 
or  English.  If  there  was  an  ardent  war-party  at 
Berlin,  there  was  a  still  hotter  and  more  impatient 
war-party  at  Paris,  where  other  soldiers  of  fortune, 
besides  Murat,  were  dreaming  of  possessions  or 
pincipalities  in  Germany.  Bonaparte,  we  repeat, 
was  ready  for  the  campaign  in  August.  If  Lord 
Morpeth  had  arrived  in  Prussia  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  French  would  have  begun  the  campaign 
then ;  and  this  they  would  also  have  done  if  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  then  begun  to  move  towards 
Germany,  or  to  approach  the  Vistula. 

The  force  which  Bonaparte  brought  into  the 
field  was  numerically  superior  to  the  Prussian 
army ;  as  he  advanced  he  had  in  his  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  none  but  friendly  states ;  the  armies 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with  him ;  and  he  had  in  his  rear,  behind 
the  Rhine,  an  immense  force  in  disciplined  troops, 
which  might  be  called  a  disposable  force,  as  he 
had  anticipated  a  whole  year's  conscription,  or 
raised  in  1806  the  levies  which  by  law  ought  to 
have  been  raised  in  1807.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  only  one  reluctant  ally,  the  Elector  of 
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Saxony,  who  evidently  would  have  behaved  gow 
towards  Prussia  as  Prussia  had  behaved  towards 
the  coalition  in  the  preceding  autumn,  if  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe  had  not  marched  into  the  country  at 
the  bead  of  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army.  One 
vt  two  of  the  petty  states,  expecting  subsidies  from 
England,  which  did  not  arrive,  professed  a  perfect 
neutrality.  Some  German  poets  and  political 
writers  had  counted  upon  a  revival  of  the  old  Ger- 
man feeling,  and  on  a  popular  impetus  which  would 
overthrow  the  selfish  arrangements  of  cabinets 
and  little  potentates ;  but  the  moment  was  not  yet 
come — that  pear  was  not  yet  ripe. 

In  one  particular  the  Prussians  followed  pretty 
closely  the  fatal  example  of  the  Austrians  in  1805; 
diey  extended  their  line  of  operations  far  too  muchi, 
king  almost  incredibly  oblivious  of  the  very  simple 
and  never  varying  tactics  of  their  adversary.  On 
the  6lh  of  October,  Bonaparte  had  collected  his 
colamns  about  Bamberg ;  and  on  the  8th  (four 
days  before  Lord  Morpeth's  arrival  at  Weimar), 
he  commenced  a  variety  of  skilful  and  successful 
but  very  simple  movements,  which  ended  in  his 
turning  the  Prussian  left,  in  his  gaining  possession 
of  most  of  their  magazines,  and  interposing  between 
their  main  body  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  French  were  now  posted  along  the  river 
Saale  from  Naumburg  to  Kahla,  with  their  centre 
at  Jena.  The  Prussians  were  ranged  between 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  road  to  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  lay  as  open  to  the  French  as  the 
toad  to  Berlin.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  called 
in  his  outposts,  which  had  been  imprudently  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  concentrated,  as  much 
ai  it  was  possible,  the  masses  of  his  left  at  Auerstadt. 
The  Queen  of  Prussia,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode 
along  the  splendid  lines,  to  encourage,  by  her  pre- 
Knce,  the  50,000  fighting-men  collected  on  that 
point.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October, 
the  vanguard  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  commanded 
the  French  right,  came  in  contact  with  the  van  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  It  was  a  dense  fog ;  and, 
though  the  march  of  the  meeting  forces  was  made 
sensible  to  the  ear,  the  eye  could  distinguish  no- 
thing until  the  foes  were  within  musket- shot  of 
each  other.  But  the  sun  dissipated  the  fog  and 
mists ;  and  then,  the  Prussian  cavalry  having  upset 
Davoust's  vanguard,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
columns  threw  themselves  upon  the  French  marshal. 
The  Prussian  army,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
French  army,  were  inferior  in  number  by  nearly  a 
third;  but  the  force  which  actually  attacked  Da- 
voust was  superior  to  his,  as  Bonaparte  had  con- 
centrated the  great  mass  of  his  forces  six  leagues 
off,  at  Jena,  the  position  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  and  where  he  was  commanding  in  person. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Davoust  was  all  but 
crushed;  his  cavalry  could  not  stand  against 
Brunswick's  ;  and  some  of  bis  infantry  regiments 
scarcely  found  time  to  form  in  square,  before  the 
brilliant  Prussian  horse  were  upon  them,  followed 
by  the  well-directed  shot  of  the  Prussian  light  ar- 


tillery. Before  the  hour  of  noon,  tlie  field  was 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Prussians 
had  a  decided  advantage.  Davoust  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  request  Marshal  Bemadotte  to  come  to 
his  support.  Bemadotte  could  not  move  himself, 
as  he  had  been  stationed  in  an  important  position 
to  support  his  Emperor,  who  remained  at  Jena ; 
but  he  detached  the  division  of  General  Dupont  to 
assist  Davoust.  About  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Davoust  seemed  standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Bonaparte  made  a  terrible  attack  on  the  enemy  in 
front  of  his  own  position,  who  were,  numerically, 
much  more  inferior  to  his  force  than  his  right, 
under  Davoust,  was  inferior  to  the  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Spurring  from  Jena  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  the  French  army, 
Murat  charged  the  Prussian  infantry  in  his  front. 
The  old  Prussian  marshal,  Mullendorf,  who  com- 
manded there,  was  badly  wounded;  his  infantry 
fell  into  some  disorder,  and  began  to  retreat  upon 
Weimar.  The  Saxon  contingents,  who,  in  all, 
amounted  to  about  20,000  men,  did  not  behave 
very  well :  the  hearts  of  their  officers  were  not  ia 
the  cause ;  it  had  been  a  toss-up  whether  the  men 
should  fight  for  the  French  or  against  them  ;  they 
disliked  the  Prussians,  and  they  fought  softly,  mol- 
lement.  By  this  time,  Davoust  had  8000  or  9000 
killed,  or  put  hort  de  combat :  he  maintained  his 
ground  with  great  tenacity ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  been  utterly  crushed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Dupont's  division. 
But,  in  this  double  battle,  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
Mullendorf  seriously  committed  the  safety  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  army;  and,  in  a  terrible 
charge  made  to  dislodge  Davoust,  several  Prussian 
generals  had  fallen  at  the  heads  of  their  columns, 
and  the  old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  their  commander- 
in-chief,  had  been  blinded  by  a  wound  on  the 
brow,  and  had  received  other  hurts,  which  even- 
tually proved  mortal.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  utemoon  when  the  King  of  Prussia  received 
the  disastrous  intelligence  of  MOUendorfs  retreat. 


Kma  or  Pboum. 


To  re-establish  his  communications  with  that  mar- 
shal, the  king  commanded  and  led  a  magnificent 
charge,   in  the  confident  hope  of  finishing  with 
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Davouat,  and  opening  his  own  way  to  the  road  to 
Weimar,  which  Mollendorf  had  taken.  But  a 
fatality  attended  all  his  exertions :  while  hardly 
one  of  the  French  generals  was  seriously  wounded, 
his  own  general  officers  had  fallen,  and  continued 
to  fall,  thick  about  him ;  his  brother,  Prince 
Henry,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field;  (his  cousin,  the  gallant  Prince 
Louis,  had  been  killed  in  an  unequal  fight  at  Saal- 
feld,  two  days  before  this  decisive  double  battle,) — 
General  Schmettau  received  a  ball  in  the  breast ; 
the  king  himself  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  was,  for  a  moment,  believed  to  be  killed  him- 
self. Thus  the  magnificent  charge  failed ;  and, 
before  the  Prussians  could  attempt  another,  Ber- 
nadntte,  gliding  between  the  two  battles,  got  into 
the  Prussian  rear,  and  made  several  battalions  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  fortunate  Gascon  made  this 
movement,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  two  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  with 
18,000  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Apolda,  and  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
exposed  either  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any 
fttigue  or  exertion  whatsoever.  It  appears  to  be 
most  clearly  demonstrated,  that  Bemadotte  could 
not  move,  and  ought  not  to  have  moved,  earlier 
than  he  did ;  that  if  he  had  quilted  his  position  at 
Apolda,  where  his  emperor  himself  had  com- 
manded him  to  remain,  to  march  in  full  force  to 
support  Davoust,  and  to  get  early  into  action, 
Bonaparte's  whole  plan  would  have  been  dislocated, 
and  the  main  body  of  his  army  fighting  at  Jena 
would  huve  been  thrown  into  a  false  and  perilous 
position.  Yet  Bonaparte,  allowing  but  a  stinted 
share  of  praise  to  Davoust,  who  had  kept  his 
ground  so  manfully  against  superior  numbers,  ac- 
cused Bernadotte  of  slowness  and  lukewarmness, 
and  cast  ambiguous  reproaches  upon  him  for  not 
going  earlier  into  battle,— that  is,  for  not  having 
done  what  he  had  expressly  commanded  him  not 
to  do.  The  Bonapartists  always  adopted  the 
prejudices  of  their  emperor,  and  took  his  word 
aa  law  and  gospel ;  and  writers  not  of  that  rchool, 
nor  even  of  that  nation,  have  strangely  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  jealousy  and  personal  antipathy  which 
Bonaparte  entertained  against  Bemadotte,  the 
least  complying  and  the  clearest-headed  of  all 
his  generals.  At  this  moment  Bemadotte  was 
more  odious  to  Bonaparte  than  ever  Moreau  had 
been.  A  system  of  detraction  and  calumny  had 
already  been  adopted  against  him,  and  a  less  firm 
and  less  able  man  must  have  been  mined  by  it. 
General  Rapp  tells  us,  that,  on  the  evening  after 
the  battle,  Bonaparte  uttered  many  spiteful  things 
against  Bemadotte,  and  exclaimed — "  That  Gascon 
will  never  do  better !"  But  the  Gascon  had  done 
what  was  best  to  do,  and  what  lie  had  been  ordered 
to  do.  Bernadotte  said,  very  shortly  after,  to  Bour- 
rienne — "  I  know  I  did  my  duty.     Let  the  em- 

riror  accuse  me  if  he  will,  he  shall  have  his  answer. 
am  a  Gascon,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  a  greater  gas- 
conader  than  I  am." 

The  timely  movement  of  Bernadotte,  we  repeat. 


decided  the  double  victory.  It  also  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  a  large  part  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
Prussians,  not  knowing  the  numerical  force  of  the 
fresh  troops,  thus  suddenly  brought  into  their  rear, 
lost  heart  and  began  surrendering  in  masses; 
they  could  not  effect  a  proper  junction  with  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  fighting  at  Jena.  Snch 
of  them  as  got  on  the  rtwd  and  retreated  towards 
Weimar,  found  Marshal  MOllendort^a  columns 
broken  and  disordered  ;  the  road  got  blocked  up, 
and  there  followed  a  scene  of  irremediable  cou- 
fiision.  There  was  scarcely  a  general  officer  left 
alive,  and  in  condition  to  issue  orders;  and  the 
panic  of  the  men  indisposed  them  to  obedience, 
and  destroyed  that  military  uistinct  which  has  so 
often  rescued  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  greater 
part  of  the  artillery  was  taken.  According  to  the 
French  accounts,  which  are  rather  lesa  exaggerated 
than  usual,  20,000  Prossians  were  killed  or  cap- 
tared  in  the  course  of  this  fotal  day  ;  300  pieces  of 
artillery,  twenty  general  officers,  and  60  standards 
were  taken.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th  of 
October,  old  Marshal  MOIlendorf,  who  had  retired 
to  Erfurt  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Gkneral  Kalkreuth,  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Hartz  mountains,  was  over^ 
taken  and  routed.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  commanding  an  untouched  body  of  16,000 
men,  who  ought  to  have  been  brought  into  action 
on  the  14th,  attempted  to  interpose  between  the 
routed  divisions  of  the  Pmssians  and  the  victorious 
masses  of  the  French  ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
superior  forces  by  Bemadotte,  and,  being  com- 
pletely beaten,  such  as  remained  of  his  16,000 
men  added  one  disorderly  torrent  more  to  the 
many  that  were  flowing  northward  in  the  direction 
of  Magdeburg,  which  the  king  had  appointed  u 
the  chief  rallying  ground. 

The  Prussians  were  now  almost  aa  much  iso- 
lated and  cut  off  from  their  resources,  and  were 
altogether  well  nigh  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm  had  been  a  year  ago.  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  though  badly  wounded,  did  indeed 
contrive  to  assemble  50,000  men  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  Magdeburg ;  but  these  fugitives  were  mili- 
tarily demoralized,  the  copioua  magazines  and 
stores  of  the  town  had  been  removed  to  supply  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  hardly  anything  was 
left  there,  and  victorious  French  columns  were 
potted  between  Magdeburg  and  the  other  great 
depots.  Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tages in  writing  a  most  insulting  letter  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  of  Prussia ;  and  a  few  days  later, 
when  the  Duke  of  Branswick,  who  had  retired  so 
badly  wounded  from  the  fight  at  Auerstadt,  wrote 
to  him  in  a  pacificatory  tone,  and  addressed  him 
aa  a  conqueror  capable  of  generosity  and  magiia- 
uimity,  he  replied  both  with  insolence  and  with 
bai'barity.  He  told  the  brave  old  soldier  (the 
duke  was  in  his  '22nd  year),  that  he  had  made  uf 
his  mind  to  destroy  his  city,  to  occupy  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  displace  his  family  for  ever ;  and 
he  indulged  in  the  mean  spite  of  styling  the  sove- 
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reign  duke  "General  Brunswick."  The  duke 
retntd  into  Denmark  with  the  intention  of  embark- 
ing for  Enghnd ;  but  his  wounds  were  inflamed 
by  trarelling  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  he  died  at 
Altona  before  a  ship  could  be  got  ready  for  him. 
Hit  son  and  successor,  considering  him  as  foully 
murdered,  vowed  eternal  revenge  against  the 
French,  and  kept  that  vow  until  he  fell  in  the  field 
tt  Waterloo. 

On  the  18th  of  October  Marshal  Davoust,  with 
lothing  to  oppose  him  in  Saxony,  took  quiet  pos- 
Kstion  of  the  city  of  Leipsic,  and  published  his 
emperor's  ruthless  edict  against  British  merchan- 
dise and  all  holders  of  English  property.*  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  so  reluctantly  joined 
Prunia,  immediately  made  overtures  to  Bonaparte 
for  a  separate  peace,  and  a  beginning  was  soon 
made  to  that  close  un-Gierman  alliance  which  gave 
the  elector  a  kingly  crown,  with  a  vast  accession  of 

*  Tlui  cdlel  ooKht  to  have  Kiren  thtt  frraoliito  mnd  niip»triotk 
Salou  dfMrly  tii  nndervtand  the  bli^aiiugs  they  wen*  to  expect  from 
Pretth  dominjitina.  It  appenn  to  have  heeo  puhlUhed  on  the  Tery 
4af  tbat  DaToval  cntrred  Leipaic  Sawn  yean  »ner  thb  there  waaa 
•nciabl*  anniTenarv,  for  it  waa  on  the  IBth  of  October,  IKIS.  that 
Ike  8uaB  amy  turned  agaioat  Mm  in  the  leld»  ao4  that  Bonapaita 
ka  lie  neat  battle  uf  Leinaic. 

The  edict,  after  atmting  that  the  city  of  Lelrab  waa  known  thronsh- 
oit  Bnope  aa  the  principal  depOt  of  Bnitlian  merehmndiae,  and  that 
HCDoaeqaence  Leipaic  waa  a  muat  dangerous  euemv  to  Franca,  ordered, 
■  Uie name  of  the  emparor  and  king — 1.  That  within  fonr-and-tweniy 
boon  nery  banker,  nufiehant,  or  manufaeturer  havlug  In  hia  poaaea- 
nn  uy  ftinda,  the  produce  of  Engliih  manufactarea,  whether  they 
MoB^  to  a  Britian  aubjrct,  or  the  foreign  coniignee,  ihould  declare 
tluir  unoant  in  a  reguter  appointed  for  that  purpote.— I.  That,  aa 
uon  tilheie  retuma  ahould  be  received,  domiriliarv  viiita  ahould  be 
■tdeto  all.  whether  they  had  declared  or  not.  in  order  tu  compore  t)ia 
irptfa  with  the  atock  in  hand,  to  aaoertain  its  exactneaa,  and  puniah 
by  Bilitory  execnticn  any  attempt  at  frand  or  coucealmeot. 


territory,  chiefly  torn  from  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  which  bound  Saxony  to  Bonaparte  for  seven 
long  eventful  years.  As  Bonaparte  traversed  the 
field  of  Kosbach,  where  the  Prussians  under  Frede- 
rick the  Great  had  annihilated  a  French  army, 
he  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  knock  down  a  small 
column  which  commemorated  that  event.  It  was 
on  the  25th  of  October  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  entered  Berlin,  and  that  the  new  con- 
queror took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  great 
Frederick.  He  named  Clarke  Duke  de  Feltri,  one 
of  the  most  pitiless  and  most  rapacious  of  all  his 
generals,  military  governor  of  the  capital  and  neigh- 
bouring provinces ;  he  took  into  his  pay  the  editor 
of  the  '  Berlin  Gazette,'  who  spoke  of  the  Emperor 
King  Napoleon  as  the  proper  successor  to  Frederick 
the  Great ;  his  spies  and  police  indicated  to  him 
all  such  families  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  as 
were  his  determined  enemies,  and  these  families  he 
proscribed.  All  private  letters  were  intercepted 
and  opened.  In  one  of  these  letters  the  Prince  of 
Hatzfeld,  who  had  been  among  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  communicated  to  the  king,  his  friend 
and  master,  some  information  respecting  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  French  army.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery, Bonaparte  ordered  Davoust  to  form  a  mili- 
tary commission,  in  order  to  judge  the  prince,  "  as 
convicted  of  treachery  and  espionage,"  and  to  see 
sentence  "  pronounced  and  executed  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening."  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld 
had  been  acquainted  with  Duroc,  during  that  (gene- 
ral's several  embassies  to  Berlin,  and  Duroc,  Ripp 
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and  one  or  two  others,  implored  the  conqueror  not 
to- commit  this  useless  and  dangerous  crime.  The 
often  repeated  story  of  the  princess  on  her  knees 
before  the  Emperorof  the  French,  and  of  his  throw- 
ing the  intercepted  letter  into  the  fire,  thus  destroy- 
ing what  he  called  the  only  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prince,  her  husband,  appears  to  be  utterly 
fabulous,  and  to  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  effect.  The  letter  was  not  destroyed,  or, 
if  it  was  destroyed,  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  first,  for  a 
copy  of  that  letter  exists,  and,  if  it  is  proof  of  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  the  prince  had  done  nothing  but 
his  duty,  and  that  to  put  him  to  death  for  what  he 
had  done  would  have  been  a  crime  of  as  deep  a  dye 
as  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  or  the  cold- 
blooded atrocious  assassination  of  Palm,  the  book- 
seller.*    With  this  last  foul  crime  Germany  and 

*  Thb  )•  om  ofihe  dnkest  •torfc*  In  tb«  Ufe  of  Bonapsrte.  Jotao 
PliiUn  Pftlm  WHS  abookseller,  reiidinff  at  Nllnmberg.  formerly  ux  im- 
perii city,  and  now  under  the  Immealnte  protectioa  of  Pnuala.  lo  the 
monthof  Auf^it  of  the  preaent  year  (1806),  Palmvasieixedin  Nurem* 
Img,  by  French  gendarmet,  waa  torn  fh>m  hia  wife  and  children,  waa 
harried  away  tu  Braunaa,  tried  by  a  military  commiaitoD  or  ooort- 
lnaniitl,eompoMdor  WTen  French  colonels,  fur  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
French  emperor,  oanderaned  to  death,  and  forthwith  executed  oa  the 
S6th  day  of  Auguat.  The  poor  bookseller'a  lole  offonoe  eonsiated  in 
having  vended  a  pamphlet  containing  lome  aerere  but  Just  remarkt  on 
the  enthroned  Conjcan  and  hia  policy.  Irhe  had  been  a  French  lubject, 
a  trial  by  uich  a  court,  and  aucli  a jraniatiment,  would  have  been  mon- 
itroua )  but,  aa  he  waa  no  luhfect  or  France,  Bonaparte  hod  not  the  sha. 
daw  of  a  right  to  leiie  and  tiy  him.  Nearly  every  poiatble  illegality 
and  ipiquity  waa  concenthited  In  the  dead.  In  Braunau,  where  the 
bookMlIec  waa  triad  and  ahot.  die  lawa  that  otalahied  were  the  lawa  of 
Autria,  for  the  town  wai  part  of  the  herediury  itatea  of  the  Emperor 
Frandi,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Preaburg,  Bonaparte  had  lolemnly 
pledged  hinuelf  to  realore  it.  He  had  not  teatored  it ;  he  had  kept 
in  It  a  atnng  French  garrlion  i  but  he  pretended  that  this  waa  only  n 
temporary  occapatlon  rendered  neceaaary  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boseians  in  a  very  difleient  part  otthe  world,  and  over  which  the  eonrt 
ofViennaoonldexerciae  no  control.  With  the  nanal  daring  contempt 
for  facta  and  evidenee,some  of  Bonapaite'a  apologista  have  attempted 
to  excolpate  him  from  thia  foul  maidar,  and  to  throw  the  guilt  of  it 
UDon  soiiR  of  his  over-flealons  officera.  This  Is  the  unvarying  practice 
or  the  apologislss  bat  it  will  not  do.  The  seizure  and  murder  of  the 
POOT  Oerman  bookaeller  pioeeeded  fh>m  Bonapntta'a  deadly  spile 
againrt  all  strictures  on  his  character  and  government,  and  from  his 
desire  lo  strike  terror^— /bin  pmr,— and  thus  silenoe  the  continental 
preea  wherever  ha  eonld  resch  it,  or  wherever  men  trembled  at  his 
name,  not  knowing  how  f^  his  power  might  reach,  or  how  soon  his 
sword  might  glitter  over  their  own  heads.  The  military  tribunal 
which  sentenced  Palm  had  been  appointed  by  the  direct  order  of  Bona- 
parte i  and  it  waa  in  conformity  with  that  exprees  order  that  Palm 
was  pMleasly  exeeated  three  hoars  alter  lecelving  sentence.  Though 
the  only  one  execnted.  Palm  waa  not  the  only  Oerman  bookseller  tliat 
waa  seliad,  and  tried  and  condemned,  by  that  unlawful  and  atrocloua 
tribunal  at  Braunau .  The  seven  colonels  of  rrgimenls,  who  had  bren 
lumed  by  Marshal  Berthier,  now  Jltmautre,  Primce  cf  NnfchaUt, 
eondemned  Ave  other  bookselieta  and  publisbers ;  and  the  moustrous 
Judgments  paased  upon  these  men  were  commuted  into  galley  alavery, 
or  a  hard  Imprisonment  in  ehaina  in  diffsrent  fortreases. 

Bonaparte  himself  did  not  at  the  time  affect  to  deny  that  thcae 
inlquitlea  proceeded  ftom  hia  orders.  Immediately  after  the  executton 
••t?""!  «heto  appeared  In  a  paper  published  at  Munich,  tiie  capital 
ofhis  vaaaal  and  slave  the  King  of  Bavaria,  an  artide,  slating  that, 
by  or^r  ofbls  M^as^  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  there  had  been  eata- 
Hiahad,  on  the  t»th  of  Aaguat,  at  Braunau,  •■  a  French  military  com- 
mimkm,  lo  iudge  the  authors  and  distributors  of  leditlous  libels,  which 
tend  to  mislead  the  mhida  of  the  inhabitents  of  the  south  of  Oermany, 
to  exeile  then  to  insutrection  against  the  French  troops,  and  princi- 
pally to  provoke  those  troops  themaelves  to  disobedience  and  a  forget- 
(illness  of  thehr  duty  towards  their  UghimeU  sovneign;"— that 
several  indlviduala  had  been  arrested,  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
death;— that,  although  alx  individuala  had  been  oundemned  to 
death,  eanibrmably  with  the  general  laws  of  war,  and  the  militaty 
coda  of  the  French  empire,  one  only  had  been  executed ;  and  thia  was 
the  bookseller  Palm  of  Nuremberg,  "  who  Itar  a  long  time  paat  was 
known  to  have  distributed  writings  which  had  for  their  ohiect  to  raise 
the  people  agaiuM  thah  soveielsna  and  against  At  FVencA."  It  is 
raid  that  the  capital  olbnee  of  the  Oerman  booksellers  traa  their 
printing  and  dlauibuting  a  spirited  pamphlet  written  by  th«  cele- 
brated Oenb,  whose  pen  eventually  did  more  evil  to  Bonaparte  than 
many  armiea  had  done  him.  To  impress  the  desired  tenor  Bonaparte 
ordered  M,00«  copiee  of  the  sentence  of  his  military  tribunal  at  Brau- 
nau to  be  printed  andcbvulated  all  over  the  continent.  Some  patriota 
atBerltai  subscribed  for  the  publication  and  distribution  ol^  60,000 
copies  of  a  touching  letter  which  Palm  wrote  to  hia  wife  and  chlldien 
lust  before  bis  execution.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  his  hmily 
la  Bngland,  in  Kuisla,  and  In  many  parte  of  Oermany.  lnl«iS,iriiea 


all  Europe  were  beeinning  to  ring.  Palm  had  been 
murdereid  on  the  2i6th  of  A«gust.  It  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  accumulate  guilt  of  this  kind 
in  Germany ;  and  it  was  Bonaparte's  present  ob- 
ject to  dupe  the  divided  rulers  of  that  country,  to 
conciliate  the  populations,  and  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  banner  or  to  join  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  who  wu 
actually  seized  by  Davoust,  escaped  summary  trial 
and  execution,  through  these  interested  calculations 
and  the  strong  representations  of  Duroc  and  Rapp. 
But,  if  the  other  story  were  true,  it  would  not  entitle 
Bonaparte  to  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  him  by  some  inconsiderate  writers.  We  do 
not  call  that  man  merciful  who  does  not  commit 
murder  because  he  has  the  power  to  do  it,  and  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  deed  in  his  own  bosom. 
For  there  to  have  been  mercy  and  magnanimity  on 
one  side,  there  ought  to  have  been  guilt  on  the 
other,  and  the  guilt  ought  to  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  justify  the  terrible  application  of 
military  law. 

Siill  keeping  uppermost  in  bis  mind  his  war 
against  English  commerce,  Bonaparte  dispatched 
Marshal  Mortier  to  occupy  the  free  trading  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  seize  all  British  goods  and  property 
there.  Berlin  became  a  sort  of  lay  Vatican,  whence 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  hurled  hia  thunderbolts 
at  our  broad-cloth  and  calicos.  The  well  known 
Berlin  Decree  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  November. 
It  was  simple  and  concise  enough  : — The  British 
islands  were  to  be  considered  as  m  a  state  of  block- 
ade by  all  the  continent.  All  correspondence  or 
trade  with  England  was  forbidden  under  the  se- 
verest penalties.  All  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture or  produce  of  the  British  colonies  were  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  Property  of  every  kind 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found, 
was  declared  lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from 
England  were  to  be  detained  and  opened  at  the 
post-o£Sce8.  The  last  of  these  ortlinances  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention,  for  all  sorts  of  letters 
had  long  been  detained  and  opened  everywhere. 
But  Germany  and  a  great  part  of  the  continent 
were  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  these  severe 
penalties  against  trade  being  enforced  everywhere 
by  French  troops. 

Before  quitting  Berlin,  Bonaparte  visited  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam.  Those 
who  wish  to  read  the  picturesque  and  sentimental 
accounts  of  this  visit  may  find  them  in  the  Bona- 
partist  memoir-writers :  the  visit  ended  by  his 
seizing  the  scarf  and  aword  of  the  great  soldier, 
which  were  laid  like  sacred  relics  upon  his  tomb, 
but  which  were  now  packed  off  for  Paris,  to  wait 
the  day  when  Blucher  shotild  recover  them,  force 
the  French  to  regorge  their  spoil,  and  threaten,  not 
only  the  column  of  victory  and  the  bridge  of  Jena, 
but  one  half  of  the  city  of  Paris  with  destruction. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ruin  of  the  Prussian  army 

the  Oerman  people  rose  against  the  legions  of  the  conqa«rar,aonie  of 
their  reglfflents  carried  on  their  banners  tba  bloody  figure  of  poor 
Paint. 
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had  been  nearly  eonipleted.  Unable  to  subsiit  his 
50,000  men  at  Magdeburg,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  retreated  to  the  liver  Oder.  He  intended  to 
throw  himself  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Spandau ; 
but,  before  he  could  reach  that  place,  the  govemoT 
had  Burrendered  on  the  first  summons.  These 
Pn»sian  governors  of  fortresses  surrendered  nearly 
everywhere  without  firing  a  shot.  The  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  now  endeavoured  to  reach  the  fortress 
of  Stettin ;  but  he  was  met  by  Murat  in  a  narrow 
defile,  waa  beateti,  and  compelled  to  chooee  a  new 
route,  where  Marshal  Lannes  hung  upon  his  flank, 
while  Murat  pressed  upon  his  rear.  After  some 
mart  fighting,  Hohenlohe  was  completely  sur- 
rounded near  Prenzlow  by  Murat  and  Lannes,  and, 
being  without  provision,  forage,  or  ammunition,  he 
wrrendered  with  nearly  20,000  men.  Bllicher, 
yiu  commanded  Hohenlohe's  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing only  of  10,000  men,  was  at  some  short  dis- 
tance when  this  fresh  disaster  occurred.  Blucher 
*a»  a  Boldier  of  the  right  stamp :  instead  of  capi- 
tulating, he  made  a  gallant  dash  and  effected  his 
cseape.  Keeping  his  little  corps  unbroken,  and 
■ubaiating  them  as  best  he  could,  be  traversed  the 
country  for  some  time,  sustaining  several  attacks 
^m  &r  superior  forces,  and  severely  chastising, 
m  more  than  one  instance,  the  overweening  pre- 
emption of  the  French.  At  last,  when  hemmed 
■n  at  once  by  Soult,  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Bema- 
dotte,  he  threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lubeck, 
vhich  had  no  other  defences  than  an  old  wall  and 
>  *et  ditch.  To  repeated  summonses  made  to  him 
be  replied,  that  be  had  not  the  habit  of  capitulating, 
and  would  never  surrender.  On  the  morning  of 
">t  6th  of  November,  the  corps  of  Bemadotte, 


Soult,  and  Murat  forced  their  way  into  the  town 
by  different  gates,  and  then  followed  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  most  bloody  of  street-fights. 
Blucher  charged  along  the  streets  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry ;  he  defended  street  after  street,  church 
after  church,  house  after  house ;  he  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible loss  on  his  assailants ;  he  prolonged  the  com- 
bat till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  then,  with 
5000  men,  he  cut  his  way  out  of  the  town,  and 
retreated  to  the  Danish  frontier,  which  was  close 
at  hand.  The  rest  of  his  forces  perished  in  that 
terrible  street-fighting,  or  were  wounded  and  made 
prisoners,  or  butchered  by  the  French,  who  con- 
tinued, not  only  during  that  night,  but  during  the 
two  following  days,  to  commit  all  those  atrocities 
which  but  too  commonly  accompany  the  capture  of 
a  town  by  storm.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  known 
French  inclinations  of  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen, 
prevented  Blucher  from  violating  the  Danish  ter- 
ritory, or  attempting  to  escape  by  crossing  the 
frontier.  Pressed  and  squeezed  upon  that  line  by 
Murat's  host,  driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  seeing  there  was  no  help  or  hope  for  him  any- 
where, he,  at  last,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  (we 
suspect)  with  curses  on  his  lips,  listened  to  terms, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  laid  down  his  glorious 
arms.  He  was  sent  to  Hamburg  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  under  the  surveillance  of  Bourrienne,  now 
Bonaparte's  minister  at  that  city.  The  veteran, 
however,  did  not  lose  heart  or  hope ;  he  was  cheer- 
fiil  under  his  misfortunes,  looking  confidently  for- 
ward to  better  times,  and  to  the  day  when  the 
honour  of  Prussian  arms  should  be  redeemed. 
He  often  said  to  Bourrienne — "  I  place  great  re- 
liance on  the  public  spirit  of  Germany :  on  the 
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enthusiasm  which  prevails  in  our  universities.  The 
chances  of  war  are  constantly  changing ;  and  even 
defeats  contribute  to  nourish  sentiments  of  honour 
and  nationality.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that, 
when  once  a  whole  nation  is  determined  to  shake 
off  a  humiliating  yoke,  it  will  succeed.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  end  by  having  a  land- 
wehr  \tT^  different  from  any  militia  to  which  the 
subdued  spirit  of  the  French  people  will  be  able 
to  give  birth.  England  will  always  lend  us  the 
support  of  her  navy  and  her  subsidies,  and  we  will 
renew  alliances  with  Russia  and  Austria.  I  can 
pledge  myself  to  the  truth  of  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
certain  knowledge,  namely,  that  none  of  the  allied 
powers  engaged  in  the  present  war  entertain  views 
of  lerritoriu  aggnuidizement.  All  they  unani- 
mously desire  ii  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
aggrandizement  which  your  emperor  has  adopted, 
and  which  he  acts  upon  with  such  alarming  rapidity. 
I  rely  conGdently  on  the  future,  because  I  fore- 
see that  fortune  will  not  always  favour  your  emperor. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  time  will  come  when 
all  Europe,  humbled  by  his  exactions,  and  im- 
patient of  his  depredations,  will  rise  up  against 
him.  The  more  he  enslaves  nations,  the  more  ter- 
rible will  be  the  re-action  when  they  break  their 
chains."* 

Except  BlQcher  and  Lestocq,  who  kept  some 
regiments  together,  and  fought  bravely  with  them, 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  generals,  after  the  day 
of  the  double  battle,  seems  to  have  been  about 
equally  void  of  spirit  and  of  ability.  The  way  in 
which  some  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered  ex- 
poses some  of  them  to  very  dark  suspicions.  Span- 
dau,  Stettin,  Kustrin,  Hameln,  Nieuburg,  Magde- 
burg, all  surrendered  without  attempting  the  least 
resistance.  Some  were  badly  provided,  but  some 
had  abundance  of  stores  and  provisions :  in  one  or 
two  of  them  the  number  of  troops  that  surrendered, 
on  the  first  summons,  was  greater  than  the  French 
force  that  summoned  them,  and  when  the  con- 
querors entered  these  fortresses  they  found  enor- 
mous quantities  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
immense  magazines  of  all  sorts.  It  is  true  that 
the  grand  army  of  the  emperor  was  reinforced  by 
a  Dutch  and  Belgian  army,  brought  up  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Brussia  by  Louis  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Holland  ;  but  not  even  this  arrival  ought 
to  have  convinced  the  Prussian  commanders  that 
the  power  of  their  enemy  was  measureless  and 
irresistible.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  right — it  was 
this  craven,  superstitious  belief  that  Bonuparte's 
armies  were  not  to  be  withstood,  which  laid  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  French.  There  was, 
however,  in  Prussia  another  source  of  weakness  : 
that  kingdom,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  made 
up  of  shreds  and  patches,  of  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories gained  by  the  sword,  and  gained  at  too 
recent  a  date  to  have  afforded  time  for  the  growth 
of  any  amalgamation,  or  cohesion,  or  unity  of  na- 
tional spirit.  The  common  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions they  endured  between  the  years  1806  and 

*  Bourrleane. 


1813  created  a  community  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
and  the  one  steady,  uniform,  strong,  and,  in  many 
respects,  wise  system  of  government  which  has 
obtained  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with 
one  national  uniform  system  of  education,  may  have 
produced  a  cohesion  and  a  universal  nationality  in 
these  dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  (with 
the  exception  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  which 
very  lately  were  notoriously  disafiected) ;  but  there 
was  little  or  nothing  of  the  sort  at  the  disastrous 
period  now  under  consideration.  In  what  was  old 
Prussia,  or  the  original  hereditary  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  there  was 
nationality  and  enthusiasm  enough ;  but  in  Silesia, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  and  in  the  other  territories  which 
had  been  forcibly  torn  from  the  House  of  Austria, 
or  from  other  neighbours,  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion appears  to  have  been  indifferent,  if  not  half- 
hostile.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Prussia  would  not 
have  been  annihilated,  as  she  was,  in  one  short 
campaign,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Frederick's 
whole  life  would  not  thus  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
fortress  of  Kunigsberg,  on  the  Pregel.  Out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  army  General  Lestocq  was  enabled  to 
assemble  there  a  few  thousand  men  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  But  the  main  reliance  of 
Frederick- William  was  on  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  was  now  in  Poland  and  advancing  towards 
the  Vistula.  In  Poland,  the  Russian  emperor  was 
standing  on  unfriendly  ground,  for  the  seizure  and 
partitions  of  that  unhappy  country  had  excited,  if 
not  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  majority  of 
the  nobiUty  and  upper  classes,  to  direct  hmtility  or 
mortal  hatred  against  the  three  partitioning  powers; 
the  feeling,  for  evident  reasons,  being  more  vehement 
against  Russia  than  against  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Bonaparte,  who  had  long  had  a  great  number  of 
Poles  in  his  army — fugitives  from  the  army  of  in- 
dependence of  Kosciuszko,  or  men  otherwise  vic- 
tims of  the  last  unfortunate  Polish  war — had  often 
entertained  them  with  prospects  and  hopes  oX  re- 
establidbing  Poland  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
of  restoring  them,  and  their  brothers  in  exile  and 
poverty,  to  their  native  country,  their  confiscated 
property,  and  their  lost  places  and  honours.  With 
these  delusive  visions  he  had  completely  dazzled 
many  of  these  Poles,  and  had  created  in  them  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person  and  his  for- 
tunes. A  good  many  of  them  had  perished  in  his 
service,  in  the  act  of  aiding  to  forge  for  other  na- 
tions the  same  chains  and  fetters  which  bound  and 
galled  their  own  country ;  but  many  remained  in 
his  army  and  about  his  person,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
fortune  of  war  brought  them  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Poland,  these  men  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  such  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions as  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia, 
or  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  forward  the  advance  be- 
yond the  Vistula  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
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to-be-Ubcntor  and  reitoier  of  Poland.  Some  of  these 
Poles,  or  some  other  agents  of  the  French,  even  pene- 
trated in  person  into  both  Russian  and  Prussian 
Poland,  spreading  reports  that  the  bravest  and 
luDestest  of  Polish  patriots  was  coming  to  raise  the 
standard  of  national  iudependence—that  Kosciuszko 
wu  actually  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor 
and  king.  This  was  utterly  false ;  but  a  part  of  it 
might  luiTe  been  true  if  the  Polish  patriot  had  been 
in  unprincipled  adventurer,  or  had  been  less  awake 
to  the  juggling  of  Bonaparte.  Kosciuszko,  then 
Urine  in  an  honourable  and  honoured  poverty,  at 
It  old  ch&teau,  near  Fontaiaebleau,  had  indeed 
been  invited  to  the  French  head-quarters,  and  had 
been  tempted  with  the  most  brilliant  t^ers ;  for 
Napoleon  well  knew  the  confidence  which  his  pre* 
itnce  would  inspire,  and  the  love  and  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  tlie  best  of  his 
countrymen.  But  Kosciuszko,  who  had  constantly 
declined  entering  his  service,  as  Dombrowski  and 
u  many  other  distinguished  Polish  oflScers  had 
done,  saw  clearly  through  Bonaparte's  selfish  de- 
lii^  was  proof  to  every  temptation,  and  would 
not  quit  his  retirement.  As  he  was  living  in  France 
an  excuse  was  needful :  he  stated  that  the  effects  of 
bis  numerous  wounds,  and  his  general  bad  health, 
prevented  him  from  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of  war. 
But  to  his  confidential  friends  the  single-minded 
patriot  said,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be  expected 
frnm  the  French,  who  were  enslaving  all  nations : 
that  Bonaparte  was  a  conqueror  devoured  by  ambi- 
tion, and  a  thorough  despot,  whose  character  and 
Oinduct  precluded  conBdence;  and  that  all  the 
conqueror  now  wanted  was  to  make  the  Poles  serve 
his  present  projects.  The  French,  he  said,  had 
often  talked  and  written  a  great  deal  about  the 
wrongs  of  Poland,  but  had  never  done  any  thing 
to  redress  or  relieve  them  :  they  had  been  careless 
and  indifferent  at  a  moment  when  they  might  have 
prerented  the  last  fatal  partition ;  and  when  he 
himself  was  in  the  field  in  1194,  fighting  against 
tearful  odds,  what  had  the  French  done  but  leave 
him  to  his  fate  ?  As  he  would  not  go  to  the  Vis- 
tula, he  was  requested  to  put  his  name  at  Paris  to 
I  manifesto,  and  to  an  exciting  proclamation  to  his 
countrymen.  This  he  nobly  refused  to  do,  saying 
be  would  not  be  an  instrument  in  deceiving  the 
Folea  with  hopes  in  which  he  did  not  himself  par- 
bite*  In  spite  of  this  refusal  Bonaparte  ordered 
the  excitmg  proclamation,  giving  assurances  of 
liberty  and  independence  to  the  Poles,  to  be 
■jiserted  in  the  Moniteur,  with  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  Kosciuszko's  name  and  signature  attached 
to  the  spurious  document.  And  now — on  the 
l«l  of  November — as  he  was  preparing  to  pour 
bis  Grand  Army  into  Poland,  he  made  General 
Dombrowski  issue  that  proclamation,  and  other 
sddiesses,  wherein'  th0.  Polish  nation  was  told 
that  Kosciuszko  was  speedily  coming  to  fight 
with  them  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  un- 
der the  shield  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Few  knew  the  secret,  and  very  few 
flf  the  Poles  had  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
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Koscittszkok  or  a  fragment  of  his  capability  for 
the  inductive  process  which  had  convinced  him  of 
Bonaparte's  intentions :  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  electrified  by  the  addresses,  and  in  a  tumult 
of  joy  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victorious  French 
columns.  All  Prussian  Poland  was  in  a  blaze ; 
the  Russians,  who  had  advanced  into  those  pro- 
vinces with  the  design  of  crossing  the  Vistula  and 
succouring  the  King  of  Prussia,  found  a  new 
enemy  upon  their  hands,  a  furious  insurrection 
gathering  all  round  them ;  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  Poland  enthusiastic  volunteers,  men  who  had 
fought  under  Kosciuszko,  or  who  were  inspired 
by  the  recollections  of  his  exploits,  rushed  to  join 
General  Dombrowski,  who  as  early  as  the  16th  of 
November  had  formed  at  Posen  four  good  Polish 
regiments.*  This  miscalculating,  blinid  national 
enmusiasm  was  at  its  height  when  Bonaparte, 
afker  levying  enormous  contributions  at  Berlin, 
advanced  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Posen.  He  received  deputations  and  numerous 
addresses  from  the  credulous  patriots,  all  entreat- 
ing him  to  restore  their  country  to  its  ancient  in- 
dependence. In  his  replies  the  conqueror  adopted 
that  mysterious  oracular  style  which  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  which  had  often  been  made  to  pass  for 
supernatural  intelligence,  or  for  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny. Taking  espeoal  care  to  bind  himself  by  no 
formal  promise  or  engagement,  he  let  drop  mec- 
tionate  interjections,  and  short  pointed  sentences, 
which  his  policy  might  afterwards  interpret  in  one 
sense  when  the  Polish  patriots  had  interpreted 
them  in  another.  One  of  his  bulletins,  dated 
from  head-quarters  at  Posen  the  1st  of  December, 
and  published  in  the  Moniteur  on  the  12th  of  that 
month,  was  calculated  to  cool  somewhat  the  rash 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poles,  as  it  exposed  th^ir  wishes 
to  drive  equally  from  their  territories  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  without  manifesting  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  with- 
out committing  him  in  the  slighteA  degree  for  the 
futnre.f  This  bulletin  was  explained  by  different 
men  in  very  different  ways :  some  looked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  without  any  signification  at  all ;  others 
saw  in  it  a  diplomatic  style  employed  to  veil  from 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  the  real  projects  of  Napo- 
leon in  Poland,  and  pretended  that  the  Poles  ought 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  patiently  wait  the  de- 
nouement of  the  present  war ;  but  the  friends  of 


■f  This  boUetin  wu  a  T«iy  hir  ipedmra  of  Bonapute'a  half  onenlar, 
h*ir  OuiaBie  >lyl«.  It  nld,  smong  other  Tapouiy  thlngi,  "  The  lo^  a 
aToounlrjr,  that  natioiial  aentimaot,  baa  not  only  been  preaerred  in 
the  heart  of  the  Polish  people,  but  it  haa  been  strengthened  by  mis* 
fortune:  their  Orst  paanon,  their  atronxest  desire  is  to  become  again 
a  nation.  The  richest  arooogat  them  quit  their  chAteaux  to  come  and 
demand  with  loud  eriea  the  re-eatablishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
ofler  their  aons,  their  fortunes,  their  influence.  This  spectacle  is  truly' 
touching.  Already  have  they  evervwhere  resumed  iheir  ancient  ooa. 
tnme.  liieir  ancient  customa.  Will  the  Uirone  of  Poland  be  re-eata-- 
bliahed  7  Will  thia  great  nation  recover  its  existence  and  its  inde- 
pendence ?  From  the  bottom  of  the  grave  wiU  it  rise  again  to  a  new 
life  ?  God  alonei  who  holds  in  bis  hands  the  combinations  of  all 
events,  is  the  arbiter  of  this  grand  political  problem;  bmt  eertainlj/ tAet* 
never  %ku  a»  event  more  memorable  and  more  wortky  of  imterett.** ' 

Thus  the  passage  in  the  bulletin  concluded  with  an  absolnle  noiv 
tent.  We  can  have  little  respect  for  the  Intellectof  Polish  mtrio^ 
who  could  allow  thenuelTes  to  be  duped  or  mysUfiad  by  mca  eoo* 
temptlble  vagaries. 
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liberty  asked  whether  they  could  hope  for  the 
Teetoration  of  the  republic  of  Poland  from  a  man 
■who  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  his  own  country ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Poles  feared  that  Bonaparte 
had  considered  all  this  Polish  enthusiasm  merely 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  men  and  subsidies  for  the 
execatioD  of  his  own  ambitious  projects.*  But 
wisdom  and  prudence  were,  and  ever  had  been, 
rare  qualities  in  Poland :  if  a  few  considerate  men 
hung  back  until  the  conqueror  and  arbiter  of 
Europe  should  declare  himself  more  openly,  the 
vast  majority,  naturally  fond  of  war  and  adventure, 
rushed  to  the  French  standards,  or  began  to  act  as 
irregular  partisan  corps  against  the  Russians, 
whose  communications  were  everywhere  menaced. 
Beningsen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Warsaw ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
siw  of  evacuating  that  capital.  Bonaparte  entered 
Warsaw  in  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Poles;  and  there,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, while  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army  suc- 
cessively crossed  the  Vistula,  he  signed  his  separate 
and  most  advantageous  peace  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  That  elector,  like  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  was  transformed  into  a  king, 
and  his  army,  mstead  of  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  was  joined  to  the  army  of 
the  oppressor  and  marched  against  the  Russians. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  frightful 
state  of  the  roads  in  Poland — always  bad,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  almost  impassable — ^the 
sleet  and  the  snow,  the  ice  and  the  cutting  winds, 
did  not  induce  Bonaparte  to  forego  bis  common 
practice  of  dispensing  with  winter  quarters.  He 
knew  that  the  Russians,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  forces  in  Poland,  were  much  worse  pro- 
vided than  his  own  army ;  that  the  French  would 
find  hospitality,  lodging,  and  provisions  where 
their  enemies  would  find  nothing  but  popular 
hatred  and  vengeance;  and  it  behoved  him  to 
strike  a  blow  while  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  were  at  their  highest 
point,  and  to  break  and  scatter  the  army  in 
front  of  him  before  Beningsen  should  be  joined 
by  other  divisions  from  Russia  or  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Danube,  or  by  other  fragments  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's  army,  which  were  attempt- 
ing to  concentrate  behind  Uie  Vistula. 

The  Russians  retired  due  north  in  the  direction 
of  the  Niemen,  as  if  intending  to  cross  that  river 
and  draw  their  enemy  into  the  wide  country  be- 
yond it.  But  this  wise  design,  which  was  really 
entertained,  was  abandoned,  and  Beningsen  halted 
at  Pttltusk,  on  the  little  river  Narew,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Warsaw. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  with  the  river  on 
one  side,  a  wood  on  the  other,  and  an  open  plain 
in  front.  After  some  skirmishes  and  affairs  of  out- 
posts, a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  26th  of 
December.    The  Russians  were  attacked  in  their 
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good  position  by  the  divisions  of  Lannes  and 
Davoust,  and  by  the  French  guards,  the  iliie  ot 
Bonaparte's  army.  They  gallantly  repelled  se- 
veral attacks  made  on  their  centre  and  on  tbeir 
left.  The  French  then,  advancing  in  condensed 
masses,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Russian  right, 
commanded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  stationed  in 
the  wood.  This  attack  was  attended  by  partial 
success,  for,  yielding  to  an  accumulated  and  su- 
perior weight  of  fire,  Barclay  de  Tolly  fell  back  on 
his  reserves,  and  left  the  French  to  take  possession 
of  the  wood  and  of  a  few  of  his  guns.  But  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly's  retreat  was  effected  with  admirable 
order,  and  Beningsen  had  the  good  generalship 
to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French:  he  ordered  Barclay  to 
continue  his  retreat ;  and  by  thus  throwing  back 
his  right  wing  he  enticed  the  French  to  pursue 
their  success,  until  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  had 
covered  the  manoeuvre,  suddenly  withdrawing,  left 
unmasked  120  guns  which  began  to  play  on  the 
French  advancing  columns  with  tremendous  effect. 
When  the  artillery  had  strewed  the  ground  with 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Russian  infantry  advanced 
at  a  steady  pace,  pushed  the  enemy  before  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the  wood 
and  all  the  ground  which  Barclay  de  Tolly  had 
lost.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
northern  clime,  the  days  were  very  short:  the 
approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
terrible  combats  in  which  the  French  had  ever 
found  themselves  engaged,  and  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  lost  nearly  8000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Marshal 
Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  and  five  other  French 
generals.  The  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
5000.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the  French  b^n 
their  retreat  to  the  Vistula;  and  they  moved  off  so 
rapidly  that  on  the  next  morning  the  Cossacks 
could  not  discover  a  rear-guard  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bonaparte  went  into  Warsaw 
with  his  guards,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  Praga,  which  is  but 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  villages  round 
about.  He  had  announced  by  bulletins  that  the 
war  would  be  at  an  end  before  New-Year's-Day; 
but  now  he  foimd  himself  condemned  to  inactivi^, 
and  even  to  winter  quarters.  He  waited  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  organization  of 
his  Polish  recruits.  The  Russian  army  was  again 
in  want  of  almost  everything  except  guns,  muskets, 
bayonets,  ammunition,  Cossack  spears,  courage, 
loyalty,  and  resolution :  it  was  as  poor  and  as  un- 

Erovided  as  it  had  been  in  Moravia  the  winter 
efore,  and  the  treasury  of  the  czar  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  supply  the  deficiencies.  The  trade,  the 
produce,  the  specie  of  Poland,  were  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  swarming  Jews  settled  in  the 
country,  who  had  no  nationality,  who  cared  not  a 
rush  for  Polish  independence,  and  who  now,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  furnished  supplies  and  sold 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Even  more 
than  in  Germany  the  services  which  the  Jews  could 
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render  were  important  and  necessary,  for,  beside* 
I  having  so  extensiye  a  command  over  the  resources 
of  the  comitTy,  they  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
most  accurate  information  of  everything  that  passed 
m  it  and  beyond  its  frontiers.  The  resolute  way  in 
which  the  young  czar  had  torn  to  pieces  d'Oubril's 
treaty,  and  had  adhered  to  the  coalition,  the  firm 
stand  which  his  armies  had  made,  and  were  actu- 
ally making,  demanded  whatsoever  succour  and 
asaistance  England,  his  ally,  and  the  real  head  of 
the  coalition,  could  afford  to  give ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war,  which  had  already  drawn  Bona- 
parte so  far  from  France,  must  cost  the  French 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  might  be  expected  to  ter- 
minate in  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  the  conqueror,  if  not  in  the  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  in  the  vast 
plains  of  New  Russia  beyond  the  Niemen.  The 
lengthened  struggle  would  at  least  have  impeded 
that  consolidation  of  the  French  system  in  Ger- 
many, which  left  such  enormous  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet,  when 
Alexander  applied  to  the  British  government  for  a 
inpply  of  money,  all  that  he  got  was  a  beggarly 
nbsidy  of  80,000/.  To  this  untimely  parsimony 
of  "All  the  Talents"  are  mainly  attributable  the 
kmentable  reverses  of  the  Russians  early  in  the 
following  spring ;  to  this  niggardliness  Europe 
may  almost  be  said  to  owe  seven  yean  more 
of  a  destructive  war,  and  England  an  increase 
of  two  or  three  hundreds  of  millions  to  her  na- 
tional debt.  If  Bonaparte  had  pressed  forward 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  as  there  is  every  reason, 
and  very  nearly  positive  evidence,  to  prove  that  he 
would  have  done,  the  crbis  of  Moscow,  and  the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  five  years :  if  he  had  not  gone  for- 
ward, he  would  have  been  considered  as  foiled,  humi- 
liated, beaten ;  his  first  grand  retreat  would  have 
destroyed  his  prestige,  Austria  would  have  flown 
again  to  arms,  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany 
Would  have  risen  in  his  rear,  and  the  French 
people  would  have  fallen  from  him  now  as  they 
did  in  1813  and  1814.  No  one  knew  these  truths 
so  well  as  himself,  and  hence  his  frequent  decla- 
rations to  his  confidential  servants  that  his  throne 
WIS  built  upon  victories,  that  a  continuous  series 
of  victories  was  necessary  for  its  support;  that  he 
must  still  go  onward,  en  avant,  en  avcaU :  that 
one  retrograde  step,  un  pas  en  arriere,  might 
niin  all. 

Nearly  four  months  before  ihe  battle  of  Pultusk, 
(he  brightest  of  "  All  the  Talents"  had  been  removed 
from  office  and  from  life.  Soon  after  the  rising 
of  parliament  Fox  grew  worse.  His  disease  was 
dropsy,  which  would  not  yield  to  the  repeated  ope- 
ration of  tapping.  He  removed  firom  town  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  beautifiil  villa  at  Chiswick, 
intending  to  make  Chiswick  House  a  resting-place, 
from  which,  if  he  gained  strength  enough,  he  might 
Foceed  to  his  own  pleasant  house  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  a  spot  he  dearly  loved.  He  already  thought 
of  a  private  life,  and  of  resigning  his  office,  which 


he  had  held  little  more  than  half  a  year.  Hit 
friends  entertained  hopes  that  by  abstaining  from 
business  he  might  be  restored  sufficiently  to  health 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  life  for  some  years.  The  foreign 
dispatches  now  ceased  to  be  laid  before  him.  The 
last  political  news  he  received  officially  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris  by  d'Oubril.  The  very  incompe> 
tent  narrator  of  his  last  days  gives  few  or  no  dates, 
but  it  appears  that  Fox  s  official  responsibility 
really  ceased  before  parliament  rose,  and  that  he  is 
not  answerable  for  any  thins  the  cabinet  did  after 
the  month  of  July.  His  oiographer  says,  that 
while  he  was  lying  at  Ciuswick  a  new  minist^  was 
raising  its  head  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  Gren- 
ville  and  Grey  were  the  leaders ;  that  he  does  not 
know  that  Fox's  opinion  was  ever  taken  upon  the 
formation  of  that  ministry  and  its  future  measures, 
but  that  he  is  fully  inclined  to  think  it  was  not ; 
that  as  his  disorder  became  more  confirmed,  and 
little  or  no  hope  existed  of  his  recovery,  the  cabinet 
ceased  to  look  to  him  for  advice;  and  before  a 
second  inroad  of  his  disorder  they  seemed  to  hold 
his  retreat  to  Chiswick  as  a  virtual  resignation  of 
office.  He  adds  that  Lord  Grenville  never  went  to 
Chiswick,  and  Lord  Howick  but  rarely.  The  dying 
orator  and  statesman  was  not,  however,  deserted ; 
his  nephew  Lord  Holland,  his  niece  Miss  Fox,  his 
old  and  constant  friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  hardly 
ever  left  him ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  fre- 
quent calls,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  more  than  once 
affectionate  tears  by  his  bed-side.  Other  friends,  of 
less  name,  but  not  less  dear  to  him,  waited  upon  him 
to  the  last ;  but  of  the  various-coloured  party-mea 
who  composed  the  present  cabinet,  or  of  their  depen- 
dents, but  very  few  appear  ever  to  have  performed 
the  very  short  journey  from  I^ondon  to  Chiswick. 
"  Doubtless,''  says  his  biographer,  "  his  counsels 
might  have  led  to  their  loss  of  office ;  but,  had  it 
been  so,  they  would  have  lost  their  situations  with 
infinitely  greater  credit  with  the  public,  and  satis- 
faction to  themselves."  [We  presume  he  means 
with  greater  credit  and  satisfaction  than  attended 
their  expulsion  from  office  in  less  than  seven  months 
after  Fox's  decease.]  A  few  minutes  before  he  died 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Fox  and  said,  "  I  die 
happy."  He  expired  at  Chiswick  House,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  of  September,  as  the  Tower 
guns  were  firing  for  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  or  eleven  years 
older  than  Pitt.  "  How  speedily,"  exclaims  Wil- 
berforce,  "  has  he  followed  his  great  rival '."  His 
death  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  death  of 
his  party.  "  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr. 
Fox's  party,"  says  Horner,  "  as  extinguished  en- 
tirely with  him ;  his  name  alone  kept  the  fragments 
together,  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago  broken 
to  pieces."  This  fact,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
ately appear ;  the  cabinet  which  Fox  had  aided  in 
forming  retained  possession  of  office,  his  nephew 
and  pupil  Lord  Holland  was  brought  into  it 
as  lord  privy  seal,  and  Fox  was  succeeded  in  the 
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foreign  department  by  hi*  friend  Lord  Howick, 
who  waa  more  identified  with  the  Foxite  policy 
than  almost  any  other  public  roan.  The  other 
ministerial  changei  were  simply  these : — Mr.  T. 
Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in 
lieu  of  Lord  Howick;  Tiemey,  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  in  lieu  of  Grenville ;  and  Sid- 
mouth,  who  had  held  the  privy  seal,  now  given  to 
Lord  Holland,  became  president  of  the  council,  in 
lieu  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  resigned.  Thus  Lord 
Holland  was  the  only  new  member  brought  into 
the  cabinet.  On  the  first  construction  of  "  All  the 
Talents  "  ministry  Lord  Minto  had  been  made  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control,  but  he  had  vacated 
that  place  for  the  governor-generalship  of  India, 
upon  which  he  had  probably  fixed  his  heart  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hastings's  impeachment,  and  his 
own  grand  oratorical  display  in  the  charges  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Apparently  to  soothe  the  dis- 
appointment of  Philip  Francis,  he  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

As  parliament  was  not  sitting  there  were  no 
angry  invidious  debates  on  the  merits  of  Fox,  the 
sort  of  funeral  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  the 
wordine  of  his  epitaph.  The  ministry  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  give  him  a  public  funeral  in  West- 
minister Abbey.  The  body  was  removed  from 
Chiswick  House  to  a  house  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  Stable  Yard,  Westminster.  Here  it 
remained  three  weeks  until  all  due  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  funeral  under  the  direction 
of  Sheridan,  who  was  neither  the  friend  that  most 
mourned  his  decease,  nor  the  man  best  fitted  to 
manage  such  solemn  ceremonies.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  first 
election  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  all  that  re- 
mained of  Fox  was  carried  to  the  Abbey  in  great 
state,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  grave  of  Pitt. 

The  mixed  cabinet  had  continued  to  complain  of 
the  coldness  or  want  of  confidence  of  the  court. 
Hoping  to  gain  greater  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a,  new  general  election,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  measure  of  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  had  sat  but  four 
sessions.  This  measure  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  Wilberforce  and  to  many  others — to  all,  in  short, 
who  were  taken  by  surprise  or  who  regretted  the  ex- 
penses of  fresh  elections — and,  although  some  few 
seats  were  gained  by  them,  it  is  thought  that  the 
dissolution  and  re-election  did  "  All  the  Talents" 
rather  more  harm  than  good. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  was  opened  not  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, but  by  commission.  The  royal  speech  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  calamitous  war  in  Prussia, 
and  upon  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  respect 
to  that  power.  It  said  that  Prussia  had  found  her- 
self at  length  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolution 
of  openly  resisting  the  unremitting  system  of  ag- 
grandizement and  conquest ;  that  neither  this  de- 
t^rminatioQ  nor  the  succeeding  measure*  had  been 


previously  concerted  with  his  majesty,  nor  had 
even  any  disposition  been  shown  to  offer  to  ear 
government   any  adequate   satisfaction   for   those 
aggressions  of  JPrussia  wjiich  had  placed  her  and 
England  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility ;  but  that 
nevertheless  his  majesty  had  not  hesitatel  to  adopt 
immediately  such  measures  as  were  best  calculated 
to  unite  their  councils  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.     "But,"  continued  the  speech. 
"  the  rapid   course  of  the  calamities  which  ensued 
opposed  insurmountable  difiSculties  to  the  execution 
of  this  purpose."     Great  praises  were  lavished  on 
the  good  faith  of  his  majesty's  allies,  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  it  was 
declared  that  our  alliance  with  Russia  afforded  the 
only  remaining  hope  of  safety  for  the  continent 
of  Europe.   This  confession  ought  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  voting  of  a  proper  subsidy ;  a  liberal 
supply  of  money  might  yet  have  reached  Poland 
in  time  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Russians ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  proposed,  and  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  made  fresh  applications  be 
was  met  with  an  absolute  negative.     In  the  de- 
bates on  the   address.  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  Commons,  took  a 
very  active  part,  and  found  abundant  opportunities 
for  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  ever  since 
it  had  been  in  office.    His  lordship  complained 
bitterly  of  the  late  and  unexpected  dissolution  of 
parliament,  saying  that,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  in  1715,  there  had  been  no  instance 
of  a  parliament  being  dissolved  under  six  sessions, 
excepting  the  precedent  of  1784,  which  waa  un 
avoidable.     He  thought  that  the  failure  of  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations  for  a  peace  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  late  dissolution ;    but 
that  the  fair  mode  would  have  been  not  to  dissolve 
parliament,  but  to  have  submitted  to  the  existing 
parliament  the  whole  grounds  of  the  negotiations 
at  Paris.    Why  had  the  dissolution  been  so  sudden 
and  so  carefully  concealed  ?  Mr.  Windham,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  his  lordship  could  suspect  of 
falsehood  or  deceit,  had  told  the  electors  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  an  address,  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  there  was  no  intention  of  dissolving  parlia- 
ment.    A  proclamation  had  even  appeared  fixing 
a  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  old  parliament  fur  the 
dispatch  of  business;  and  yet,   nutwithstanding 
these  repeated  assurances,  a  dissolution  came  on 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  to  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  kingdom.    He  would  not  accuse 
ministers  of  any  intention  to  deceive  the  country, 
but  the  dissolution  had  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
surprising  it.     Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  that 
the  terrible  disasters  of  Prussia  had  arisen  entirely 
from  the  narrow  selfish  policy  within  which  she 
had  encircled  herself.    If  his  Prussian  majesty,  or 
those  who  advised  him,  had  consulted  history,  they 
would  have  seen  that  those  who  lend  their  aid  to 
get  others  devoured  are   at  last  devoured  them- 
selves.    He  approved  of  the  spirited  proceedings 
which  the  cabinet  had  adopted  towards  Prussia  in 
consequence  of  her  aggression  in  Hanover  and  her 
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hostility  to  the  commerce  of  this  country.  He  also 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  we  bad  sus- 
pended our  particular  quarrel  when  Prussia  was 
on  the  point  of  being  involved  in  a  contest  with 
FVince.    But  what  he  could  not  approve  of  nor 
account  for  was  the  delay  which  took  place  in  com- 
municating with  the  court  of  Berlin.    It  was  not 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  hostilities  were 
on  the  eve   of  commencing,  that  ministers  had 
I  endeavoured  to  open  a  communication  with  Prussia. 
Lonl  Morpeth  had  then  been  prevented  from  ful- 
filling his  important  mission,  and  he  bad  returned 
home  without  doing  anything.    Three  weeks  after 
Lord  Morpeth's  return  ministers  had  sent  out  a 
military  mission  with  Lord   Hutchinson  at  the 
head  of  it ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  ex- 
penaive  military  mission  would  be  able  to  discover 
the  Prussian  head  quarters,  or  even  a  port  to  luid 
in.    Mr.  Canning  in  the  other  House  dwelt  upon 
theie  matters  at  greater  length,  and  with  much  more 
eloquence.    The  opening  speech  had  a£5nned  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  remained  unimpaired. 
Anew  parliament,  said  Canning,  has  been  sud- 
doily  assembled,  and  we  are  now  about  to  review 
the  transactions  of  an  administration  composed  of 
men  who  lay  claim  to   the   reputation   of  great 
talents,  and  who  entered  upon  office  not  ten  months 
ago  with  this  particular  and  distinct  declaration, 
that  all  those  who  preceded  them  in  office  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  "  clubbed  the 
battalion ;"  that  everything  required  correction  and 
amendment ;  that  nothing  was  in  its  place ;  that 
our  resources  were  exhausted,  our  credit  destroyed, 
oar  &ith  violated  ;  that  we  were  unable  to  maintain 
our  own  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  much 
less  to  assist  others  in  regaining  their  rank.     Yet 
*hat  had  followed  ?    At  the  end  of  ten  months 
theae  very  gentlemen  are  saying  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  remain  unimpaired — not  that  they 
bave  been  retrieved,  not  that  they  are  re-established, 
but  that  they  remain  unimpaired ;  that  is  to  say 
that  they  have  never  been  impaired.     It  was  cer- 
t»inly  very  satisfactory  that  there  should  be  even 
tbia  stale  tribute  paid  to  those  who  had  been  for- 
merly loaded  with  so  much  censure;  but  surely  it 
»ould  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man  who 
bad  followed  the  footsteps  of  Pitt,  or  who  looked 
ipon  the  name  of  that  minister  as  connected  with 
the  safety  and  glory  of  England,  could  pass  this 
pwt  of  his  majesty's  speech  unnoticed.     Canning 
blamed  the  ministry  for  a  rapid  hostility  and  a  slow 
foonciliation  with  Prussia,  who,  unable  to  resist 
tbe  power  of  France,  had  encroached  upon  us  in 
Hanover.    He  said  truly  that  Bonaparte  had  made 
»  pretended  transfer  to  Prussia  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  our  king  solely  to  create  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  or  an  animosity  which 
'ould  prevent  or  delay  any  reconciliation  or  coa- 
htion  between  England  and  Prussia.  It  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  overlooked  the  provocation,  or  to 
b»Te  leaped  over  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
French  had  thrown  in  our  way;   and  certainly, 
*ben  Prussia  was  assailed,  more  prompt  and  more 


energetic  measures  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by 
ministers,  in  order  to  succour  her  and  sustain  her 
in  her  unequal  conflict.     lu  the  opening  speech 
there  had  been  at  least  one  unpardonable  omission 
— not  a  word  had  been  said  about  the  battle  of 
Maida.     Canning  said  that  all  notice  of  the  war 
had  seemed  to  have  been  studiously  passed  over 
in  that  speech,  although  some  debts  of  gratitude 
surely  remained  to  be  paid.    To  the  records  of 
parliament  the  future  historian  would  look   for 
his  materials.     It  was  cruel  to  deprive  Uie  hero 
of  the  honourable  reward  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments ;  it  was  disgraceful  that  government  should 
dislike  to  sprinkle  over  the  gloom  of  despondence 
with  aome  of  those  achievements.     It  was  true, 
they  might  say,  that  those  achievements  were  not 
of  uieir  planning.  But  this  wss  not  a  period  when 
party  feelings  should  withhold  a  glorious  incitement 
to  great  actions.    The  gallant  and  able  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Maida,  over  a  French  army  superior  in  numbers. 
Why  had  there  been  no  allusion  made  to  it  ?  Lord 
Howick  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Windham  to  move  very  shortly  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  that  action ;  but  this  in- 
tention ought  not  to  have  excluded  all  allusion  to 
the  subject  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.     Un- 
fortunately for  his  case.  Canning  coupled  with  the 
battle  of  Maida  the  expedition  under  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  General  Beresford  against  the  Spanish 
settlement   of  Buenos   Ayres.     Upon   this   point 
Lord  Howick  was  enabled  to  meet  him   with  a 
startling  exhibition  of  Popham's  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders.     His  lordship  declared  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  advised  the  imme- 
diate recall  of  that  expedition;  but  so  also  had 
he  been  one  of  the  cabinet  which  had  yielded 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  folly,  and  had  sent 
out  reinforcements  to  South  America  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  countermanded  expedition  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  Buenos  Ayres.     For  the 
appointment  of  General  Whitelocke,  for  the  mad 
expeditious,  and   for  the  disgraceful  reverses  in 
South  America  in  1807,  Howick  and  his  colleagues 
were  also  responsible ;  for  the  appointment  and  the 
expeditions  were  made  under  their  administration. 
Canning  proposed  to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
address  for  the  address  before  the  House;  but  he 
did  not  press  the  matter  to  a  division;  and  the 
original    addresses  were   passed  in  both    Hoiues 
without  any  division. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  Lord  Grenville  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  the  papers  relating 
to  the  late  negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  On  the 
same  day  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted 
to  Major-General  Sir  John  Stuart,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Lowry  Cole,  to  Brigadier-General  W.  D. 
Ackland,  to  die  officers  under  their  command, 
and  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri« 
vate  soldiers  for  their  bravery  and  good  conduct. 
If  the  French  made  too  much  of  their  victories, 
we  certainly  made  too  little  of  ours.     "All  the 
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Talents"  continued  to  act  as  though  they  were 
uhamed  of  the  glory  of  our  arms;  nor  did  the 
orators  in  opposition  to  them   exert  any  extra 
spirit,  or  display  any  superior  eloquence  on  this 
occasion.    Except  Windham,  who  spoke  out  like 
an  Englishman,   all    the    cabinet  seem  to  have 
been  as  cool  as  if  they  had  been  discussing  a  beer- 
bill  or  a  pig-iron  duty.     In  praising  the  heroes  of 
Maida,  Windham  said  "  he  praised  them  with  his 
whole  heart :  he  praised  them  also  with  his  under- 
standing."     Maida,  he  said,  might  be  put  upon  a 
level  with  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt.    It  had 
dissolved  a  spell :  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  face 
of  Europe  :  it  had  proved  to  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  concealed  or  disguised,  that  French 
troops  are  inferior  to  British  troops.    The  events 
of  the  late  war  on  the  continent  had  contributed  to 
foster  the  dangerous  belief  that  the  French  were 
invincible ;  and  they  had  conquered  chiefly  because 
it  was  thought  by  the  armies  opposed  to  them  that 
they  must  conquer.     If  England  did  nothing  but 
destroy  this  spell,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  worth 
ten  times  the  exertion  and  the  sacrifices  it  had  cost 
us.     Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  the  na- 
tion than  to  keep  up  a  high  character  for  military 
spirit.     Without  that  spirit  no  nation  would  long 
preserve  its  character  and  independence.     The 
glory  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  battle  of 
Maida  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
any  immediate  benefit  which  could  possibly  result 
from  it  or  from  any  other  action.   This  it  was  that 
would  carry  the  effect  of  the  brilliant   exploit 
beyond  the  single  instance,  by  restoring  the  military 
renown  of  this  country.     He  who  gave  real  glory 
to  his  country  gave  that  which  was  more  valuable 
to  it  than  any  acquisition  of  territory  whatever. 
Glory  was  not  to  be  taken  away  by  time  or  accident. 
Ships,  territories,  colonies,  might  be  taken  from  a 
country,  but  the  mode  of  acquiring  them  could 
never  be  forgotten.     The  acquisitions  that  were 
the  consequence  of  the  glorious  days  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers  had  long  since  passed  into  other  hands  ; 
but  the  glory  still  remained  adhering  to  the  British 
name,  and  was  immortal.    It  was  that  fine  extract, 
that  pure  essence,  which  endured  to  all  ages ;  whilst 
the  residuum,  the  grosser  parts,  passed  away,  and 
were  lost  in  tiie  course  of  time !    A  few  such  notes 
on  the  war-trumpet  were  wanted  to  rouse  the  House 
and  thrill  the  country.    I.iord  Castlereagh,  who  in  a 
short  time  became  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  bolder  martial  policy  and  a 
more  extensive   system  of   operations,  censured 
ministers  for  the  general  torpor  which  pervaded 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  army  since  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  and  for  sending  only  three  regi- 
ments of  the  line  up  the  Mediterranean  to  reinforce 
Sir  John  Stuart — ^three  regiments  which  had  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  see  our  gallant  troops  aban- 
doning the  brave  and  loyal  Calabrians,  to  whom  our 
brave  commander  had  promised  every  assistance. 

A.  D.  1807.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  when  par- 
liament re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess, 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper  House  opened  the  con- 


sideration of  the  late  negotiation  with  France.    Hi 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  only  proper  basi 
of  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  that  c 
actual  possession,  or  the  iiti  possidetis  principle 
but  that,  though  this  was  the  proper  basis,  it  did  no 
follow  that  n^otiation  must  necessarily  exclude  thi 
discussion  of  equivalents,  to  be  given  for  certaii 
cessions  to  be  agreed  on,  which  was  the  more  ne 
cessary  when  it  involved  the  interests  of  our  allies 
These  allies  he  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  ti 
whom  we  were  bound  by  actual  treaty,  and  thos( 
who  had  a  claim  upon  us  through  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  during  the  war.     Of  the  for 
mer  class  of  our  allies  were  Sweden  and  Portugal . 
of  the  latter,  Naples  and  Hanover.     With  respec 
to  the  two  first,  nothing  more  was  required  thai 
to  guarantee  them  their  state  of  actual  poBsession 
for  they  had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  French 
But  the  King  of  Naples  stood  in  a  very  differeni 
situation.  He  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  dominion 
on  the  continent ;  and  his  lordship  had  no  hesitatioi 
in  saying,  that  he  would  have  consented  to  Eng- 
land's making  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  procuT< 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  But  no  amount  of  sacrifice  that  England 
could  possibly  make  would  have  been  considered 
by  Bonaparte  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restoration 
of  that  kingdom.  Sicily  still  remained  in  posaessioi 
of  the  unfortunate  Bourbon  king,  or  rather  in  pos- 
session of  a  brave  British  army.    That  army  bad 
entered  the  island  with  the  consent  of  Ferdinand, 
who  had  received  them  in  the  full  confidence  thai 
they  would  defend  it  gallantly,  and  never  give  it  uj 
to  the  enemy.    Yet  France  had  required  that  w( 
should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  be 
re-annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  throne 
of  which  he  was  now  seated.     But  would  it  not 
have  been  an  indelible  disgprace  to  this  country  ta 
have  given  up  Sicily  for  any  equivalent  or  consider- 
ation whatsoever  ?   It  was  not  ours  to  give :  it  was 
not  for  us  to  barter  it  away  for  any  equivalent  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  sovereign.     As  to  Hanover, 
it  was  sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the  part  of  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  injuring  this  country, 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  disgraceful  not  to  insisi 
on  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its  sovereign,  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken  solely  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  this  country  ?  Ministers  had  there- 
fore insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  Hanover  aa  an 
indispensable  preliminary.  The  principle  on  which 
they  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  Lord  Yarmouth's 
and  Lord  Lauderdale's  negotiations    was    that   ol 
good  faith  to  our  allies  :  the  principle  on  which  the 
French  government  had  acted  was  to  effect  a  sepa- 
ration between  us  and  our  allies  :  this  clearly  ap. 
peared  in  the  negotiation  from  first  to  last.      Hi, 
lordship  mentioned  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
the  formation  of  which  was  made  public  while  wc 
were  negotiating,  as  cause  sufficient  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  peace.    These,  in  every  particular,  were 
the  sentiments  of  Fox,  so  that  a  just  opinion  mav 
be  formed  of  the  notion  that  if  he  had  but  lived  the 
war  would  have  been  ended.    Grenville  concluded 
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b;  monng  an  address  to  the  king  to  expreu  their 
lordships'  approbation  of  the  attempts  his  majesty 
had  made  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
their  determination  to  support  him  in  such  mea- 
iiires  as  might  yet  be  found  necessary,  either  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  or  the  vigorous  prosecution 
ef  the  war.  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  was  made 
in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Howick,  who  had  pre- 
aeoted  copies  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  late 
dipbmacy.  In  both  Houses  the  motion  was  carried 
onaDimoasly  and  cordially ;  but  in  each  there  were 
long  debates,  turning  chiefly  upon  the  comparative 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
tod  present  ministries.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
EldoD  said,  that  he  conid  not  lament  the  failure  of 
«  pacific  adjustment  with  an  enemy  whose  aggres- 
tioDt  in  a  time  of  peace  were  quite  as  dangerous  and 
utreme  as  his  operations  in  war ;  but  that  he  must 
regret  that  England  had  humiliated  herself,  and 
that  ha  ambassador  Lord  Lauderdale  had  put  up 
vith  the  most  base  and  injurious  calumnies.  In 
the  Commons  Mr.  Montagu  said  that,  though  Fox 
lud  at  last  exposed  the  sophistry  of  Talleyrand  in 
a  dear  and  manly  manner,  he  had  at  Brst  given 
that  wily  politician  an  advantage  over  him  by  his 
glaocings  and  oglings  at  peace.  He  did  not  like 
that  Fox,  in  addressing  Talleyrand,  should  have 
subscribed  himself  "with  perfect  attachment;" 
he  did  not  like  Fox's  amointing  such  men  as  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Lord  Lauderdale  to  conduct  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  of  negotiations. 
L)rd  Yarmouth  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  diplo- 
macy, was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  had  then 
hopes  of  freedom  only  through  the  medium  of 
peace.  As  for  the  other  noble  lord,  from  his  once 
close  intimacy  with  the  Girondists,  who  had  put 
their  king  to  death,  and  from  the  patience  with 
vhich  he  had  listened  within  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  the  projects  for  the  destruction 
of  England,  he  could  not  think  him  a  fit  person  to 
be  chareed  with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
omntryT  Whitbread  alone,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  boldly  and  broadly  main- 
tained that  Bonaparte  and  his  ministers  were  sin- 
cere in  their  wishes  for  peace ;  that  an  opportunity 
had  been  lost  of  making  peace  on  honourable  and 
odtantagemu  terms;  that  the  negotiations  had 
hera  broken  off  prematurely  and  unnecessarily ; 
>nd  that,  if  Fox  had  not  faUen  ill  and  died,  they 
Would  have  been  brought  to  the  happy  conclusion 
of  an  enduring  peace ! 

As  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  war  must  now 
continue,  efforts  were  necessary  (and  efforts  far 
greater  than  any  that  were  made  in  this  session  of 
parliament,  or  by  this  ministry),  to  give  an  increase 
of  power  and  a  proper  direction  to  our  military 
forces.  Some  additional  extra  grants  were  voted 
to  the  ordnance  department ;  but  this  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  all  spent  in  martello 
towers  and  other  absurd  home  fortifications. 
Windham,  who  continued  secretary-at-war,  in  pre- 
KDting  the  army  estimates,  congratulated  the 
fitapt^  on  a  slight  increase  of  force,  with  a  slight 


decrease  of  expense.  He  stated  the  number  of 
men  under  arms  (including  21,413  foreigners  in 
British  pay,  25,000  men  employed  in  India, 
79,158  in  the  West  Indian  plantations,  &c. 
&c,  and  94,200  embodied  militia  and  fenci- 
bles,  but  excluding  the  volunteer  corps),  at  the 
grand  total  of  334,000.  He  affirmed  that  the 
system  of  training  was  going  on  steadily  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  that,  though  11,480  vo- 
lunteers had  retired,  in  discontent  at  the  changes 
made  last  year,  there  still  remained  363,400 !  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  atiswering  Windham,  reduced  the 
first  of  these  high  numbers  from  334,000  to  an 
effective,  actual  force  of  260,500,  and  he  also 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  actually  armed  and  regimented.  But 
after  every  fair  deduction  there  remained  an  enor- 
mous force,  out  of  which  40,000  or  50,000  men 
might  have  been  spared  for  any  great  enterprise 
on  the  Continent.  Since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
there  was  no  fear  of  invasion ;  a  large  portion  of 
our  militia  was  by  this  time  all  but  equal  to  troops 
of  the  line ;  and,  not  to  rank  our  volunteer  corps 
higher  than  the  French  national  guards,  they  were 
quite  equal  to  put  down  any  disorders  at  home,  and 
to  repel  any  petty  landing,  if  such  a  thing  should 
be  attempted,  which  was  altogether  improbable. 
If  30,000  or  40,000  native  British  troops  had 
been  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  landed 
at  Dantzic  in  the  preceding  autumn,  the  French 
would  not  have  captured  that  most  important  place, 
nor  would  the  Russians  have  been  nearly  defeated 
at  Eylau,  as  they  were  a  few  days  after  this  display 
of  our  forces  was  made  in  parliament.  There  was, 
too,  at  this  moment  a  greater  facility  than  there 
had  been  of  raising  first-rate  recruits  in  England ; 
for,  although  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  attempted 
to  prove  the  contrary,  Windham's  new  regulations 
and  the  limited  service  were  working  very  well. 
The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  common 
soldier  nad  made  an  army  life  more  acceptable  to 
the  people ;  a  greater  number  of  recruits  bad  been 
raised  at  a  lower  bounty  than  formerly,  and  there 
had  been  a  great  diminution  of  desertion. 

The  most  liberal  supplies  were  voted.  The  sum 
of  11,305,387/.  was  devoted  to  the  regular  army, 
including  pensions,  half-pay,  the  Military  College, 
the  military  hospiuls,  &c.  The  sum  of  4,203,327/. 
was  devoted  to  the  militia,  fencible  corps,  volun- 
teers, &&  The  ordnance  had  3,321,216/.  At  first 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  for  the  year  1807,  including  29,000  ma- 
rines, was  fixed  at  120,000  men ;  but  to  this  num- 
ber were  almost  immediately  added  7600  sailors 
and  2400  more  marines.  The  total  of  the  money 
devoted  to  the  navy  for  the  year  was  17,400,337/. 

The  commission  of  military  inquiry  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  administration  of  Pitt, 
and  renewed  under  the  present  administration,  had 
brought  to  light  abuses  of  very  great  magnitude  in 
the  barrack  department.  It  appeared  that  Greneral 
Delancey,  barrack-master-general,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
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Greenwood,  the  anny  agent,  immense  sum*  of  the 
public  money  long  before  they  were  wanted ;  and 
that  in  a  part  only  of  his  accounts  (there  haid  not 
been  time  for  examining  the  whole)  overcharges 
and  misstatements  had  been  detected  to  the  amount 
of  90,000/.  Thus  much  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry had  reported  in  the  preceding  session.  But 
they  now  reported  that  there  was  fraudulent  league 
and  collusion  between  Gieneral  Delancey  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Davison,  banker,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  Davison,  who  had  been  tried  in  1 804 
for  bribery  at  elections,  and  imprisoned  for  that 
offence,*  soon  after  his  coming  out  of  prison  had 
been  made,  by  Pitt's  administration,  in  whose 
behalf  the  bribery  had  been  exercised,  treasurer  of 
the  ordnance,  in  which  capacity  he  had  annually 
had  the  handling  of  from  3,000,000/.  to  4,000,000/. 
•f  the  public  money.  The  commissioners  of  inquiry 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  bargain  with  De- 
lancey, the  barrack-master-general,  Davison  was  to 
receive  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  supplying  the  articles  of  beds,  sheets,  olankets, 
towels,  candles,  beer,  forage,  &c. ;  but  that,  as  to 
coals,  he  was  to  supply  them  as  a  merchant ;  that 
the  said  Davison  injured  the  public  in  a  twofold 
manner — first,  by  followiug  the  example  of  Delan- 
cey in  drawing  immense  sums  of  money  before 
they  were  expended  by  him  for  the  public  service 
(they  said  he  had  always  in  hand  a  million  or  more 
of  the  public  money,  of  the  interest  of  which  he 
deprived  the  public) ;  secondly,  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  he  furnished.  The  report  passed  over  the 
beds,  sheets,  blankets,  and  the  other  articles  which 
had  been  furnished  on  commission,  as  the  commis- 
sioners said  they  had  not  found  any  means  of 
detecting  the  frauds  practised  in  those  articles; 
but  it  fastened  upon  the  coals,  with  respect  to 
which  ample  means  of  detection  had  been  found. 
According  to  his  bargain  with  Delancey,  Davison 
was  to  produce  certificates  that  his  prices  for  coals 
were  the  fair  wholesale  prices,  and  these  certificates 
were  to  be  signed  by  persons  of  the  most  perfect 
respectability.  But  it  appeared  that  Delancey  had 
never  made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  signed  Davison's  certificates ;  and 
that  one  of  Davison's  chief  certificate -signers,  a 
Mr.  George  Richard  Walker,  had  been  a  dealer  in 
^  coals  himself,  had  also  been  Davison's  agent  in 
supplying  candles,  had  had  a  direct  interest  in 
certifying  high  prices,  and  had  since  then  been 
convicted  of  forgery  and  executed.  The  report 
went  on  to  state  that,  being  under  no  check  or 
control,  the  said  Alexander  Davison  had  carried  on 
his  tricks  iu  the  most  daring  manner ;  that  in  sup- 
plying coals  he  had  made  a  gain  of  30/.  in  every 
100/.  by  the  difference  of  price  and  measure  alone ; 
that  he  was  bound  to  make  the  deliveries  in  the 
most  favourable  seasons,  instead  of  which  he  had 
made  almost  the  whole  of  them  in  winter,  when 
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coals  were  dearest,  though  he  had  always  bough 
them  at  the  seasons  when  coals  were  cheapest 
and  that,  too,  through  the  most  shameful  and  cul 
pable  inattention,  if  not  by  the  connivance,  o 
General  Delancey.  By  this  profitable  trade  iz 
coals,  by  contracts  with  government  for  other  ar- 
ticles, and  by  his  very  profitable  system  of  bank.- 
ing,  this  Davison  had  been  enabled  for  some  yean 
past  to  live  in  a  style  of  high  splendour  and  mag^- 
nificence.  He  was  a  buyer  of  estates,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  most  valuable  pictures,  the  giver  oi 
the  best  dinners  and  the  most  gorgeous  entertaia- 
ments ;  he  counted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  othes 
royal  personages  among  his  occasional  guests ;  and 
many  of  the  nobility  were  his  frequent  inmates. 
It  would  have  been  but  an  irritating  proceaa  tc 
compare  the  sumptuousness  of  this  army  coa- 
tractor's  table,  and  the  splendour  of  his  town  man- 
sion and  villas,  with  the  sordidness  and  nakedness 
of  many  of  the  poor  soldiers'  barracks!  The 
country  paid  enough  to  furnish  the  soldiery  with 
the  very  best  food,  and  with  nearly  every  conafort 
compatible  with  their  condition ;  but  these  scoun- 
drel contractors  gorged  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
nation.  The  same  accursed  practices  obtained  in 
the  navy;  and,  though  lessened,  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  measures  which  followed  the  muti- 
nies of  our  fleets. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had  intended  to  move 
that  the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed  to 
proceed  by  due  course  of  law  against  Davison  ; 
but,  learning  that  the  business  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  treasury,  he  dropped  his  intention,  saying, 
however,  that  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  go- 
vernment to  have  suffered  the  matter  to  remain 
so  long  twnoticed.  Lord  Henry  Petty  said  that 
the  affair  was  properly  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasury ;  that  Davison,  after  long  delays,  had  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  give  such  information  as  to 
his  cash  account  as  he  could  give;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  government  account  was  ao 
mixed  with  other  accounts  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  give  a  clear  view  of  it.  His  lordship  did 
not  hold  himself  competent  to  say  whether  tbere 
was  any  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  but,  if  such  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced, the  attorney  and  solicitor-generals  would 
certainly  be  instructed  by  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury to  institute  proceedings  upon  it.  The  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  had  already,  by  direction  of 
the  treasury,  peremptorily  called  upon  Davison 
for  his  cash  account,  and  measures  had  already 
been  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  sums  due. 

The  lawyers  were  very  soon  let  loose  up<xi  the 
prince  of  contractors;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  they  hunted  him  down  and  into  a 
prison.  Judgment  was  not  given  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  until  the  month  of  April,  1809. 
The  attorney-general  then  stated  that  Davison  had 
paid  into  the  exchequer  18,183/.  13s.  Id.,  being 
the  amount  of  the  commission  which  he  htd  ire- 
ceived  as  agent  for  government  upon  the  contracts. 
Justice  Grose  said  that  this  was  by  no  means  a 
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sufBcient  expiation  of  his  offence:  he  was  not 
merely  a  debtor  to  the  public  in  a  pecuniary,  but 
also  in  a  moral  sense :  the  precedent  of  his  case 
would  be  burtfdl  to  the  public,  unless  marked  by 
the  censure  of  the  court ;  and  therefore  the  court, 
conndering  the  sum  which  be  had  remitted  to 
goremment,  the  imprisonment  he  had  already 
in&red,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  did 
Older  and  adjudge  that  he  should  be  further  im- 
priaoned  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate  for 
twenty-one  calendar  months. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  present  session  other  frauds 
connected  with  the  barrack  department  were  dis- 
covered, and  properly  exposed ;  but  still  sufiScient 
dieckswere  not  put  to  their  recurrence.  As  in 
other  departments,  the  capital  fault  lay  in  appoint- 
ing to  the  superior  ofiSces  men  of  rank  and  fashion, 
who,  being  above  their  duties,  and  ignorant  of  de- 
tails, trusted  -to  contractors  and  underlings,  who 
robbed  the  country  and  disgraced  their  principals. 
There  was  most  rarely,  if  ever,  any  connivance  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  plun- 
dereis;  but  there  was  shameful  negligence,  and 
Tery  often  a  totiJ  incompetence,  in  the  chiefs. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  submitted  to  the  House 
an  estimate  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  year, 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  an  expenditure  calculated  at  a  grand  total 
of  45,841,340/. ;  being  40,527,065/.  for  Great 
Britain,  and  5,314,275/.  for  Ireland.  He  at  the 
lame  time  annovinced  his  new  plan  of  finance,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

WQberforce,  as  we  have  seen,  had  placed  his 
main  dependence  upon  Fox,  but  the  death  of  that 
minister  seems  to  have  given  additional  zeal  to 
Lord  Grenville  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Gren- 
nlle  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  that  his  idea  was  to 
pretent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  one  of  the  first 
days  of  meeting,  a  Bill  simply  abolishing  the  Trade, 
and  declaring  the  being  engaged  in  it  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  at  law.  His  lordship  asked 
Wilberforce  whether  the  subject  should  be  entered 
open  at  the  same  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
He  rather  thought  Yes,  but  wished  Wilberforce  to 
decide.  Lord  Holland  confidentially  informed  the 
leader  of  the  abolitionists  that  in  a  proposed  treaty 
whb  the  United  States  an  international  condemna- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  already  contemplated. 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  been  exceedingly  zealous 
and  active  in  the  cause,  and  who  had  been,  on  the 
•session of  "  All  the  TnlenU  "  ministry,  appointed 
WToy  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  held  out  good  hopes 
•bat  Portugal,  which  with  the  United  States  was 
BOW  the  only  power  that  could  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  to  any  extent,  might  be  induced  to  follow  the 
Sample  of  her  ally  England.  Sidmouth  and 
Ellenborough,  two  members  of  the  cabinet,  conti- 
mied  in  their  anti-abolitionism :  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
rence and  of  Sussex  declared  openly  against  the 
bill,  ipaking,  as  it  waa  understood,  the  sentiments 
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of  all  the  royal  family.  "The  Princes,"  adds 
Wilberforce,  "  are  canvassing  against  us,  alas !" 
Grenville  told  him  that  he  could  not  count  on  more 
than  fifty-six  peers,  although  he  had  taken  great 
pains,  had  written  letters,  &c.* 

As  early  as  the  2nd  of  January  Lord  Grenville 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  his  Bill  for  abo- 
lishing the  Slave  Trade.  Lord  Eldon,  the  ex- 
chancellor,  who  must  have  known  by  this  time  that 
his  ex  would  soon  be  dropped,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  to  both  the 
West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  whether  it 
was  the  African  slave  trade  only  that  was  to  be 
abolished  ?  Lord  Grenville  said  distinctly  that  the 
bill  extended  to  the  African  trade  only.  Eldon 
then  remarked  that,  if  their  lordships  consented  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  would  compel 
them  to  extend  the  abolition  to  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  and  printed. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  in  moving  that  the  &th 
of  February  should  be  appointed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  Lord  Grenville,  in  reply  to 
some  questions  put  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  spoke  as 
if  foreign  powers  would  unite  with  us  in  our  phi- 
lanthropic design :  he  declared  that  during  the  late 
negotiations  with  France  communications  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject ;  and  he  added  that  commu- 
nications respecting  the  slave  trade  had  passed 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  actually  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  which  had  now  been  signed 
by  one  of  those  plenipotentiaries. 

Between  the  first  and  second  reading  counsel 
were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  the  West  Indian  merchants,  the  planters 
of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  docks  of  that  port,  who  all  foresaw  nothing 
but  ruin  from  the  abolition  of  the  African  trade. 
On  the  appointed  day  for  the  second  reading  Lord 
Grenville  made  a  memorable  speech — repeating  in 
a  striking  manner  nearly  all  the  arguments  and 
appeals  to  the  feelings  which  had  ever  been 
used  on  this  long-debated  question.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  King,  the  Earl  of  Roaslyu, 
Lord  Northesk,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Hol- 
land, the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Moira;  and  as 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Eail  of  Morton,  the  Fjarl  of  Westmoreland,  Lords 
Sidmouth,  Eldon,  Hawkesbury,  and  St.  Vincent.f 
Yet  it  should  really  seem  that  the  opposition  of 
several  of  these  peers  was  rather  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  carrying  the  abolition  into  effect  than  to 

*  Wilberforce,  Diuy  and  lite. 

f  Wilberforce'!  <latUng>  in  hii  Ditr;  about  thia  debate  an  not  Tery 
eompUmentary  or  charitable  to  aomeof  hit  opponents : — **  GronTille'a 
ftunona  ipeech.  Duke  of  Olouceater  htzhly  respectable,  Hoira  auA 
Holland  very  good.  JVatmoreland  out-hlackifuardxng  the  hlackgvard. 
Sidmoulh  beyond  bis  own  precedent  in  this  cause.  Lord  Selkirk 
sensible  and  well-principled.  Lord  Ronslyn  good  and  sensible* 
Lord  BUm  humlluuvi)!.  Clarence  worse  in  point  of  execution  than 
rua»X."--Bian/,  bt  lAfi, 
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the  abolition  itself.  A  vast  body  of  the  mercan- 
tile world,  and  the  West  Indian  planters  to  a  man, 
had  assured  them  that  a  fatal  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  measure  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
country  at  a  moment  when  every  shilling  that  could 
possibly  be  raised  was  wanted ;  that  there  would 
be  a  sudden  stop  or  a  most  rapid  decline  in  the 
vast  resources  furnished  to  the  state  by  the  West 
India  islands ;  that  the  slaves  would  rush  into  insur- 
rection on  learning  that  the  British  government 
and  legislature  had  reprobated  the  trade  and 
declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  for,  if  it  were  an  unlaw- 
fiil  deed  now  to  import  negroes  from  Africa,  the  act 
must  have  been  equally  unjustifiable  and  detestable 
when  they  themselves,  or  those  who  bore  them,  had 
been  purchased  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  conveyed 
to  the  West  Indies.  L*rd  Sidmouth  recommended, 
as  Burke  had  done  long  ago,  that  churches  should 
l>e  built  in  the  plantations  for  the  negroes,  and  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  morality  and  faith 
oi^  Christians.  And  his  lordship  also  recommended 
the  institution  of  marriage  as  the  first  step  towards 
civilizing  the  slaves  and  improving  their  condition. 
With  these  advantages,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
being  protected  by  our  laws,  he  thought  the  time 
would  arrive  for  emancipating  them  entirely.  The 
debate  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  100  against  36.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
London,  and  many  others,  shook  Wilberforce  by 
the  band,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  triumph. 
On  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords  there  was  no 
division,  and  scarcely  any  opposition.  By  a  pro- 
viso, introduced  by  Lord  Grenville  himself,  all 
slave-vessels,  which  should  have  cleared  out  of  this 
country  for  Africa  previously  to  the  Ist  of  May, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  complete  their  cargoes  and 
trade  with  them  to  the  West  Indies  till  the  Ist  of 
January,  1808,  at  which  time  all  such  traffic  from 
Africa  was  to  cease.  Thus,  after  all,  a  rush  was 
allowed  to  be  made  to  the  slave-market ;  and  far 
more  terrible  than  usual  must  have  been  the  meaiu 
resorted  to  by  the  savage  African  tribes,  and  the 
native  slave-dealers,  to  supply  this  demand. 

Having  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was 
brought  down  to  the  Commons  on  the  10th  of 
February,  when  the  reading  was  moved  by  Lord 
Howick  in  an  eloquent  spfeech.  Wilberforce  had 
counted  "  a  terrible  list  of  doubters ;"  but  except 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  who  complained  that  parlia- 
ment was  yielding  to  popular  prejudice,  enthusiasm, 
and  passion ;  Captain  Herbert,  who  thought  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  would  bring  ruin 
to  our  finances ;  and  General  Gascoyne,  who  said 
that  every  measure  that  invention  or  artifice  could 
suggest  had  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  popular  excitement,  and  that  the  pulpit,  the 
stage,  the  press,  had  all  laboured  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  the  slave-trade,  none  of  the  anti- 
abolitionists  spoke,  and  the  first  reading  passed 
without  a  division.  Afterwards,  counsel  was  heard 
at  the  bar  against  the  abolition  as  in  the  other 
House ;  but  an  absolute  negative  was  put  upon  the 


demand  that  more  witnesses  should  be  examined. 
The  question  of  going  into  committee  was  carried 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  283  against  16.  The  House  gave  Wil- 
berforce three  cheers.  * 

It  had  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  the 
penalties  in  the  bill;  "but,"  says  WUberforce, 
"  the  division  of  last  night  has  quite  changed  the 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  now  to 
put  in  the  penalties."  Lord  Grenville  also  wrote 
to  him,  "  suggesting  the  expediency  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  present  strength  to  render  the 
bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  desiring  to  see  the 
penal  clauses  prepared."  The  clauses  were  rapidly 
prepared,  declaring,  according  to  the  original  in- 
tention of  Lord  Grenville,  that  to  engage  in  the 
slave-trade  after  the  time  fixed,  would  be  a  misde- 
meanour punishable  at  law;  and  they  were  in- 
serted, with  other  amendments.  But  Wilberforce's 
joy  was  clouded  by  indications  of  great  changes  in 
the  political  atmosphere :  he  saw  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  his  colleagues  were  inevitably  going  out 
of  office,  and  that  their  adversaries  were  as  surelj 
coming  in — the  cup  was  at  his  lip,  but  he  appre- 
hended it  yet  might  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Sidmouths,  the  Eldons,  and  the  other  decided 
anti-abolitionists.  Yet,  as  for  as  in  them  lay,  on  the 
one  great  point  (assumed,  though  perhaps  incor- 
rectly, as  the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry), Wilberforce  and  his  friends  in  parlianirnt 
had  aided  the  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  ministers 
who  had  gone  so  heartily  along  with  them  in  their 
grandmeasure.  While  the  last  touches  werebeingpnt 
to  the  Abolition  Bill,  Wilberforce  declared  that  his 
religious  principles,  his  conscience,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  encourage  popery  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  ministers  proposed  giving  an  increased 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth, 
he  voted  and  spoke  against  them,  and  thus  fanned 
the  flames  of  intolerance  that  were  kindling  all  over 
the  country.  This  open  opposition,  however,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  cabinet  as  to  Wilberforce's 
great  question.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  Aboli- 
tion Bill  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  Commons; 
and  on  the  18th  it  was  carried  back  in  its  amended 
state  to  the  Lords.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Wilber- 
force, "  it  was  supposed  to  be  clear  that  govern- 
ment was  out,  or  as  good  as  out"  This  filled  him 
"  with  alarm  lest  the  bill  should  fall  through  be- 
tween the  two  ministries,  neither  being  responsible, 
and  the  bill  perhaps  being  thrown  out  by  the  ab- 
sence of  friends,  and  the  attendance  of  sturdy 
Africans  and  West  Indians,  the  princes  taking  the 
lead."  He  appears  to  have  been  sadly  tossed  be- 
tween pillar  and  post,  running  about  between  those 
who  were  going  out  and  those  who  were  coming 

•  Whrn  the  HouM  row.  John  uid  Henry  ThomtoB.  KetnutU 
Heber,  HftCftulay,  Shsrpe,  nnd  otlier  Irieodn,  went  over  to  Wilber- 
force's house. to  offer  their  enthusirutic  eongratulatioiu  for  this  tmuU 
of  theefforte  and  toils  of  twenty  yeara.  It  was  a  tnamphant  neeilM* 
••  Well,  Henry,"  aaid  Wilberforce  to  Thumtua,  "  wh»t  shaU  we  a<»li»n 
next?"  •■  The  lottery,  I  think,"  Slid  Thomlon.  ■•  Let  Ol make""* 
the  names  of  these  sixteen  vtiacnantM ;  1  have  fwir  of  them,"  tM  WU* 
liamSmilh.  "  Nerer  mind  the  miserable  It,"  said  WilberfOToei  'M 
u<  think  of  our  Kloriau  S83  f—Lifo,  iy  hit  Sou 
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in,  implonng  here,  deprecating  there.  But,  to  hia 
gitatjoy,  he  was  aasured  by  Spencer  PerceTal, 
whoie  attachment  to  the  cause  was  abore  all  doubt 
— uwu  also  the  fact  that  he  waa  about  to  be 
ClumceUor  of  the  Exchequer — that  Lorda  Eldon 
ud  Hawkeabary,  as  well  aa  Locd  Caatlereagh,  de- 
clared that  now  they  would  lend  themaelvea  to  any 
thing  needful  for  giving  effect  to  the  measure. 
Perceval  also  aaid  that  he  would  write  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  king's  confidant,  on  the  aubject, 
tod  take  it  upon  himself  to  be  the  leading  man  in 
the  abolition  bnsinesa.  Aa  soon  as  Wilberforce 
received  these  assurances  from  Perceval  (with  whom 
he  closely  agreed  in  religious  sentiments  and  the 
decided  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation),  he 
appears  to  have  cared  very  little  how  toon  the 
"Talents"  went  out,  and  their  adversaries  came 
in.  But  the  honour  of  passing  hit  measure  waa 
not  reterred  to  the  new  administration :  the  Lords 
■Mented  to  the  amendments  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
>nd  CD  the  ZSth  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent. 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  and  Lords  Auckland  and 
Holland  being  the  royal  committionera.  It  was  the 
iMt  act  of  the  GrenviUe  ministry.  The  day  after  Lord 
Grenville'i  bill  had  passed  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Percy  moved  in  that  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  Lord  Henry  Petty  deprecated  any  discussion 
of  this  aubject  at  the  preaent  moment,  entreating 
Ii>rd  Percy  moat  earnestly  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
« to  concur  in  the  previous  queation  which  he 
should  feel  it  hia  duty  to  move.  Sir  C.  Pole  waa  glad 
the  motion  had  been  made,  as  it  would  open  the  eyes 
of  ill  who  were  interested  in  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  If,  aa  Lords 
BIdon,  Sidmouth,  and  Redeadale  had  seemed  to  re- 
commend, abolition  and  emancipation  had  gone 
htod  in  hand  in  the  late  bill,  it  would  assuredly 
never  have  ^sed  either  House.  It  was  still  necea- 
•My  to  quiet  apprehensions,  which  at  the  time  of 
hsti.  Percy's  motion  might  have  been  raised  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  the  amended  bill  by  the 
lords  and  the  royal  assent.  Wilberforce  declared 
thtt  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  aatisfied 
with  having  gained  an  object  which  was  to  be  ob- 
twned  with  safety.  The  sole  point  they  had  in 
new  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  not 
'Ae  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  enemies  of 
rt*  abolition  had  always  confounded  these  two 
(^eclt;  the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  always 
distinguished  them.  After  these  worda  from  Wil- 
l)erfoTce,  Mr.  Hibbert  said,  if  there  remained  a  ray 
of  hope  that  the  West  India  colonies  might  yet  be 
•**ed,  it  must  be  decidedly  shown  and  clearly  un- 
dentood  that  the  House  would  not  for  a  moment 
liiten  to  any  proposal  for  emancipation.  But  She- 
ridan expressed  a  great  desire  that  Lord  Percy 
«hould  persevere,  declaring  that  he  had  considered 
the  bill  juBt  passed  as  nothing  but  a  prelude  to  the 
iltimate  measure  of  emancipation.  This  appears 
'0  have  grieved  and  perplexed  Wilberforce ;  but 
"lost  of  the  members  were  by  this  time  tired  of 
''tK  endless  discussions;  there  was  a  very  thin 


attendance,  and  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  the 
House  being  counted  out,  aome  one  looking  round 
and  finding  that  there  were  only  thirty-five  mem-, 
bers  present. 

It  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  n^o  but 
Catholic  emancipation  which  broke  up  the  cabinet. 
But  we  muat  also  renew  the  expression  of  our 
doubt  whether  that  religious  question  would  have 
been  taken  up,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it 
waa,  if  miniatera  had  not  found  that  the  ground 
waa  sliding  away  under  their  feet,  that  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  foUowera  waa  increasing,  and  that  the 
popular  &vour  upon  which  they  had  counted  seemed 
leas  attainable  than  ever.  The  dissolution  and  the 
general  election  had  given  them  no  accessiou  of 
Btrength ;  they  could  command  no  great  majority, 
except  on  the  negro  slave  question,  and  even  there 
Wilberfbrce'a  frienda  and  the  party  called  the  aainta 
had  more  influence  than  ministers,  while  they  were 
hoatile  to  ministers  on  almost  every  other  point. 
The  fault  may  not  have  been  all  their  own,  but 
"  All  the  Talenta"  had  certainly  disappointed  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  it  will  not  be  eaay  to  find 
much  to  admire  either  in  their  conduct  of  the  war 
or  management  of  the  finances.  That  fatal  three- 
and-a-half  per  cent  clapped  on  the  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  waa  very  miscluevoua  to  them.  In  other 
quartera  their  untimely  parsimony  towarda  Russia, 
uid  the  now  fast-coming  news  of  defeats  and  loases 
auBtained  by  the  forsaken  or  neglected  Czar,  created 
a  violent  ill-feeling  against  them.  Many,  even  of 
those  who  acknowledged  their  merita  in  other  re- 
spects, were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  clamour- 
ing too  long  against  the  war  to  be  in  case  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  spirit — that  they  were  not  the  men 
to  fight  the  ahip — and  they  had  proved,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  they  were  no  more  able  to  make 
peace  than  their  predecessors  had  been. 

Both  Fox  and  GrenviUe,  though  so  deeply 
pledged  to  the  Catholics,  had  accepted  ofiSce  with- 
out making  any  etipulation  that  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, or  some  entensive  concession  tending  to 
that  point,  should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  George  III.  would  have  con- 
sented to  no  such  stipulation;  but  the  party  or 
parties  who  knew  his  unchangeable  reaolution  on 
thia  point  ought  not  to  have  taken  office  at  all  if  they 
had  been  then  determined  to  press  the  Catholic 
claims  upon  him  so  soon  after  getting  possession  of 
the  cabinet.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  at 
this  moment  driven  forward  by  any  pressure  fi-om 
without,  or  by  any  extraordinary  appeal  or  eager 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
They  had  acted  towards  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory 
and  commendable  spirit  They  had  seemed  to  say 
to  the  Irish  Catholics,  we  cannot  do  you  all  the 
good  we  wish,  but  we  will  do  you  all  the  good  and 
render  you  all  the  justice  we  can.  The  person  and 
the  government  of  the  viceroy  they  had  appointed 
had  gained  the  affections  and  the  golden  opinions 
of  the  Catholics,  although,  aa  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence in  that  country,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had, 
in  about  an  equal  degree    excited  the  hatred  and 
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anger  of  all  the  Church  of  England  Protestants. 
The  duke  and  the  English  cabinet  had,  from  the 
first,  adopted  a  new  set  of  maxims  for  the  govern- 
nient  of  Ireland ;  they  had  included  Catholics  in 
their  distribution  of  patronage,  and  they  had  repressed 
as  much  as  possible  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Orange- 
men.*   This  high-flying  party  were  indeed  at  this 
moment  declaring  that  the  patronage  of  "  All  the 
Talents"  was  bestowed  exclusively  upon  the  Papists; 
that  the  Protestant  ascendancy  was  no  more ;  that 
the  Protestant  religion  itself  was  in  danger — and 
these  cries  found  a  ready  and  loud  echo  in  the 
royal  dwellings    of   Windsor    and   Buckingham 
House.     Since  the  rebellion,  or  repeated  essays  at 
rebellion,  Ireland  had  been  dragooned  or  had  been 
governed  rather  too  much  by  military  force.    The 
present  administration  had  abstained   from  the 
employment  of  any  violent  means,  and  yet  had 
succeeded  in  putting  down  some  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  without  pro- 
claiming martial  law,  and  without  in  any  respect' 
stepping  out  of  the  forms  of  ordinary  civil  law. 
Their  popularity  in  Ireland,  among  the  Catholics, 
was  certainly  greater  or  of  a  more  passionate  kind 
than  their  unpopularity  in  England ;  and,  in  order 
to  retain  the  benefit  of  their  gentle  and  friendly 
system  of  government,  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  all 
appearance,  would  have  consented  to  waive  any 
claim  the  prosecution  of  which  was  likely  to  over- 
throw the  cabinet.    As  for  the  Papists  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
they  continued  to  be  in  a  rapturous  state  of  loyalty, 
and  certainly  leaned   rather  towards  the   king's 
party  and  the  Tories  than  towards  the  composite 
party  now  in  power.    The  additional  grant  to  the 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth  was  accepted  as  a 
boon ;  but  the  spirit  excited  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  that  measure  must  have  told  ministen 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  even  there,  for 
any  extensive  concessions  or  large  surrender  of 
old  prejudices.     In  the  debate  on  Uiat  question  on 
the  4th  of  March,  Wilberforce,  the  organ  of  a  most 
important  party,  and  one  whose  words  and  senti- 
ments carried  the  greatest  weight  throughout  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world,  had  maintained  that 
Popery  was  the  true  bane  of  Ireland  ;  that  it  was 
infatuation  to  take  any  steps  for  its  encouragement; 
that,  after  all  we  could  grant  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  so  much  would  still  remain  behind  as 
to  prevent  their  being  ever  cordially  attached  to  a 
Protestant  government,   of  which   a    Protestant 
church  formed  a  part,  &c.     He  had  maintained  at 
all  times  that  the  Protestant  church,  as  the  only 
true  one,  must  be  kept  up ;  and  he  hoped  that  it 
might  gradually  convert  the  papists.  In  the  debate, 
he  rebuked  the  warm  friends  of  religious  liberty. 
"  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  one  of  those  men  who  en. 
tertain  the  large  and  liberal  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects, insisted  on  with  so  much  energy  by  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  I  am  not 
so  much  like  a  certain  ruler  (Bonaparte),  of  whom 
it  baa  been  so  happily  said,  that  he  is  an  honorary 

•  Uonwr. 


member  of  all  religions."    Yet  on  the  very  next 
day  (the  5th  of  March),  Lord  Howick  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  to  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  a  prescribol  oath ;  and 
for  leaving  them,  as  far  as  convenience  would  ad- 
mit, the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions. 
His  lordship  frankly  stated  that  what  had  particu* 
larly  drawn  the  attention  of  government  to  Uie  sub- 
ject, was  the  strange  anomaly  existing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Irish  act  of  1793,  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  tkat  country  were  enabled  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  to  attain  to  any 
rank  except  those  of  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff; 
but,  if  any  of  these  Catholic  officers  should  be 
ordered  to  this  country,  they  would  be  disqualified 
by  law  from  remaining  in  the  service.     His  lord- 
ship said  that  the  proposed  measure  would  only 
enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  Catholics  to  high 
military  posts  if  he  thought  proper ;  that  their 
appointment  must  depend  on    the  executive  go- 
vernment, who,  of  course,  would  always  avoid  any 
dangerous   use   of  the    authority.    The  bill,  he 
said,  did  not  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  the 
Catholics;    it  did  not    establish    any  institution 
for  their  support  or  increase.     But  the  abolition  of 
restrictions  in  point  of  rank  in  the  army  and  navy 
would  place  before  the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
the  fair  objects  of  ambition,  and  open  to  them  that 
carrier  of  glory  the  pursuit  of  which  waa  synony- 
mous with  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  efiipire.    Spencer  Perceval,  who,  as  well  as 
hia  friends    Sidmouth  and    Ellenborough,   had 
been  closeted  with  the  King  several  times  before 
Howick  made  this  motion,  instantly  rose,  and  stig- 
matized the  measure  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature.    Yet  it  was  not  so  much  to  the 
individual  measure  that  he  objected  a#to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  it  formed  a  part — a  system  which 
was  growing  every  day,  and  which  was  threatening 
the  most  terrible  consequences  to  church  and  state. 
He  looked  upon  the  measure  as  a  step  towards 
abolishing  all  the  religious  tests  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  had  thought  it  necessary  to  inte^ 
pose  in  defence  of  our  establishment.     From  the 
arguments  advanced  at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  be  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the  one  re- 
ligion was  as  good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  Re- 
formation had  only  been  a  measure  of  political 
convenience.    The  present  question,  he  said,  was 
simply  this,  whether  the  legulature  could  give  up 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or  make  a 
stand,  and  say — we  have  already  done  everything 
that  toleration   requires,  and  that  the  Catholics 
have  a  right  to  demand.    The  bill  however  was 
brought  in  and  read  the  first  time ;  and  that  day 
week  was  fixed  for  the  second  reading.     But  the 
second  reading  was  subsequently  postponed  from 
the  12th  to  the  18th  of  March.     It  appears  from 
the  confession  of  one  of  their  own  warm  firiends 
that,  in  order  to  eiCect  a  compromise  with  the  king. 
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ministen  offered  to  trithdraw  the  bill  altogether, 
and  that  his  majesty  refused  any  compromise.* 
Oathe  11th  of  March,  Lord  Howick  announced 
tbat  the  same  circumstances  which  had  twice  in- 
duced him  to  move  for  the  postponement  of  the 
tecond  reading  of  the  bill  still  contmued  to  operate : 
10  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 
vhich  stood  for  to-morrow,  would  be  dropped,  to 
be  revived  as  the  House  itself  should  think  fit. 
Hia  lordship  said  that  he  was  aware  that  this  inti- 
mtion  must  excite  much  observation,  and  that  the 
HoQie  and  the  public  would  naturally  expect  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  motives  of  it.  But 
he  wu  not  at  present  authorized  to  enter  into  any 
explanations. 

In  the  House  at  least  explanations  were  scarcely 

needed :  the  negotiations  which  had  been  going 

on  St  Bnckinghun  House  for  several  weeks  were 

no  Kcret  there.     A  rumour  had  got  abroad  that, 

in  order  to  induce  Spencer  Perceval  to  quit  his 

profitable  practice  at  the  bar  and  take  office  in  the 

cabinet  about  to  be  formed,  he  had  been  offered 

the  chancellorsbip  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for 

life.  As  early  as  the  19th  of  February,  which  was 

more  than  a  fortnight  before  Lord  Howick  made 

hit  first  motion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  army  and 

navj  service  bUl,  and  just  one  day  before  the  first 

mention  of  the  proposal  to  give  an  additional  grant 

toMapooth  College,  Mr.  Bankes  moved,  "  That 

30  office,  place,  employment,  or  salary,  in  any 

part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  ought  hereafter  to 

be  granted  in  reversion."    Lord  Howick  gave  his 

moat  cordial  support  to  the  motion,  and  wished  the 

House  to  go  still  farther,  and  adopt  a  resolution 

'gainst  the  granting  for  life  any  office  not  usually 

M  granted.    He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Plumer, 

"Iw  tordy  regretted  that  these  measures  had  not 

•wn  brought  forward  forty  years  ago.     "I  can- 

iKit>"  continued  Plumer,  "  help  embracing  this 

opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the 

present  administration  (I  say  present,  upon  the 

npposition  that  they  are  still  in  office),  as  they 

i»te  shown  every  disposition  to  benefit  the  coun- 

^T  by  their  judicious  measures,  and  have  avoided 

l^  practice  of  former  administrations  of  granting 

ffreraions."     Plumer  then  fell   upon   Perceval. 

He  had  heard  that  the  new  government  which  was 

'onning  or  to  be  formed  had  agreed  to  give  that 

gentleman  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  for  life, 

jo  order  to  tempt  him  to  take  office.     "  If,"  said 

K  "  men  of  great  talents  are  not  satisfieid  with 

w  lewuds  attached  to  the  situations  to  which  his 

"^jcity  chooses  to  appoint  them,  they  ought  not 

^  HwM, :— ••Thg  onhf  part  of  Uw  *iarj  I  could  luTe  wiihed  to  Im 
l^lM.  b  Om  whbdnving  the  bill,  and  not  resigning  at  onra :  but 
l!^*  it  wu  mdered  unavoidable  in  couaequence  of  that  mticon- 
^m  onituliy  aboni  the  extent  of  the  maunre.  And  yet,  had 
r^^'M  dated  with  that  oompromise,  they  wonld  have  remained  in 
J^"  wtth  taraiahed  honour ;  ai  it  elided  in  a  reeignation  at  iaat,  the 
~r^**^ue  of  moderation,  in  yielding  to  Uie  king,  mvf  do  them  good 
"iueoMmtrj,  which  lakes  theao  trwnaactions  with  •  covae  )ndg- 
■^  nothing  but  the  imjistieoee  of  the  king's  adriiera  to  get  Into 
C^*[v^  his  own  impatience  to  get  rid  of  the  reformers  and  abo- 
rr"**.  P**ha|i«  the  Duke  of  York's  to  stop  the  reformation  of  bar. 
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to  accept  of  office  at  all ;"  and  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  in  order  to  entice  him  to  occupy 
another  which  might  be  more  fleeting  and  pre- 
carious. Mr.  Johnstone  wished  that  this  principle 
too  had  been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  for  in  that 
case  a  family,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering  the  reflections 
cast  on  Perceval,  would  not  be  so  loaded  with 
wealth,  derived  from  sinecures,  as  now  to  be, 
among  them,  in  the  actual  receipt  of  60,000^ 
a-year,  drawn  from  the  labour  of  the  public.  He 
was,  however,  glad  to  see  that,  however  eager  the 
members  of  tiiat  family  had  been  for  places  and 

Sensions,  they  were  at  last  changing  their  tone ! 
Ir.  Henry  Martin  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
in  form  for  an  address  to  prevent  any  such  dis- 
posal for  life  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchv, 
or  of  any  other  place  which  had  been  usually  held 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  And  on  the  9th 
of  March,  eight  days  before  Lord  Howick  an- 
nounced that  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic 
bill  would  be  dropped,  Mr.  H.  Martin  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty  to  the  effect  above-men- 
tioned. In  his  speech  he  showed  that,  from  the 
year  1660  to  the  present  time,  there  were  only 
two  instances  in  which  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  had  beeu  held  for  life.* 
Martin's  motion  was  very  ably  seconded  by  the 
Honourable  J.  W.  Ward  (the  late  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward),  who  observed  that  grants  of  this  de- 
scription appeared  to  be  unconstitutional,  that  they 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  race  of  men  to  live 
OD  the  property  of  the  public,  and  to  make  them- 
selves alike  independent  of  the  sovereign  who 
might  promote  them,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  means  were  supplied,  and  that  they  went  to 
deprive  the  crown  both  of  the  power  of  punishing 
weak  or  wicked  men  and  of  the  power  of  reward- 
ing meritorious  servants;  for  there  was  a  limit  to 
resources  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  places  were 
given  for  life,  or  in  reversion  to  men's  sons  and 
successors,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  reward 
the  remaining  or  succeeding  servants  of  the  cro'wn. 
Perceval  here  rose  and  said  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  promise  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  for  life,  and  that  whether  he  got  that  place 
or  not  would  make  no  difference  in  his  conduct 
and  intentions,  nor  would  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  disposition  to  serve  his  majesty.  He 
had  spoken  to  the  king,  he  had  requested  him  not 
to  make  the  appointment  that  day ;  and  he  put  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  whether, 
in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  proper  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  majesty  in  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion, when  his  majesty  conceived  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  only  labouring  to  preserve  the  constitution  and 

*  The  first  instance  w«a  that  of  laOtdLednneie,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  filled  the  ulfice  ofaltomey-genetal,  and  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty.  Tliis  was  in  the  year 
1717.  The  second  instance  was  of  a  much  more  recent  dale,  having 
occurred  during  the  present  reign,  and  no  fbrther  back  than  tlie 
venr  1781,  la  the  ease  of  Donning,  who  was  then  crented  Lord  Ash- 
burton. 
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the  religion  of  the  country.    Having  repeated  the 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  take  office  even  with- 
ont  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  for  life,  Per- 
ceval made  his  bow  and  quitted  the  House.    Mar- 
tin's motion  was  then  supported  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Sharpe,  Thornton,  Sheridan,   and  others. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  though  well  aware  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  run  counter  to  him  and  his  friends 
while  in  the  cabinet  with  them,  and  had  engaged 
to  join  the  new  administration,  if  not  immediately, 
as  soon  as  his  services  should  be  needed,  praised 
Sidmouth's  disinterestedness  and  good  services  to 
the  state.    "  That  nobleman,"  he  said,  "  had  been 
offered  the  very  place*  in  question,  and  for  life,  a 
few  years  ago ;  that  nobleman  had  rendered  very 
considerable  services  during  his  long  and  merito- 
rious discharge  of  his  duty  as  speaker  of  that 
House ;  but  he  had  nobly  declined  the  place,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  the  instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  rewarding  future 
public  services  which  might  be  greater  than  his 
own."  Martin's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague,  Sturges  Bourne,   Johnstone,  and  others. 
Sturges  Bourne  spoke  of  the  talents,  integrity,  and 
disinterestedness  of  Perceval,  and  asked  whether 
the   chancellorship    in   question,    which   was   not 
worth  much  more  than  2000/.  per  annum,  were 
too  large  an  equivalent  for  the  income  which  his 
friend  derived  from  his  profession,  a  profession 
which  he  must  now  abandon  ?    Johnstone  again 
dealt  in  comparisons  and  in  bitter  recrimination. 
He  blamed  all  the  fallen  ministry,  but  most  of  all 
the  Grenville   family,  who  were  now,  he  said, 
taking  credit  to  themselves  for  so  much  purity  and 
disinterestedness.    He  asked  them  how  they  could 
reconcile  their  present  pretensions  with  the  in- 
decency of  pressing  upon  that  House,  on  their 
first  accession  to  office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  two  successive  sta^^es  of  a  bill  for  enabling 
Lord  Grenville  to  hold  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  its  immense  emoluments,  while 
the  duties  of  it  were  to  be  done  by  another ;  and 
this  too  at  the  same  time  that  another  noble  lord, 
at  the  head  of  the  Grenville  family,  enjoyed  the 
tellership  of  the  exchequer,  with  its  almost  incal- 
culable emoluments  ?     How  could  they  reconcile 
with  their  boasted  purity  the  extraordinary  increase 
made  in  the  salary  of  nrst  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
enjoyed  by  another  branch  of  the  family,  and  that 
not  avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open  way,  but 
effected  by  a  secret  fund  ?    How  could  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his  purity  the 
demand  of  3000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further  con- 
tinuing the  commission  of  navy  inquiry,  and  not 
say  a  word  about  the  great  and  ne^less  increase 
of  his  own  salary  ?    These  honourable  gentlemen 
had  been  boasting  a  great  deal  of  their  economical 
arrangements;  but  what  had  they  done  for  the 
country?     They  had  indeed  appointed  cimimis- 
sioners  of  accounts  without  number;   but  what 
had  these  commissioners  done?    The  army  ac- 
counts appeared  to  remain  as  they  were :  the  West 
India  commissioners,  who  had  been  so  long  op- 


pointed  at  large  salaries  to  examine  the  state  of 
accounts  in  the  colonies,  had  not  yet  even  safled 
on  their  mission.  The  Grenvilles  writhed,  but 
were  silent,  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  in  which  there 
was  more  buffoonery  and  bantering  than  busiueM 
or  argument,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  fellen 
administration,  ringing  the  changes  upon  economy, 
economy,  economy,  in  a  manner  which  had  the 
more  ludicrous  effect  from  being  connected  with 
his  known  condition  and  spendthrift  habits.  The 
only  facts  or  proofs  he  mentioued  were  the  le- 
duction  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  the  reduction  of 
the  department  of  the  commissariat,  both  of  which 
rather  required  mending  and  increasing  than  di- 
minishing, and  the  reforms  effected  in  the  barrack 
department  Sheridan  also  praised  the  disinterest- 
edness of  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty 
had  done.  Upon  a  division,  Martin's  address  wu 
carried  by  218  against  115. 

The  new  ministry  was  not  settled  until  the  25th 
of  March,  nor  were  all  the  arrangements  completed 
even  then.  Od  that  day  Lord  Howick  announced 
his  determination  of  opposing  any  motion  for  along 
adjournment,  saying  that  such  a  motion  was  evi- 
dently contemplated  by  the  new  advisers  of  the 
crown,  but  could  not  be  allowed  without  prejudice 
to  the  country.  On  the  26th,  Lord  Hawk^buiy 
moved  in  the  Lords  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
for  a  fortnight  Lord  Grenville  then  rose  and  re- 
lated in  detail  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  change  of  administration,  and  stated  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought 
in  the  bill  for  granting  relief  to  (he  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters.  He  declared  that  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  been  equally  impressed  with  the  ju^ce  and 
necessity  of  granting  greater  indulgences  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  On  three  questions  only  had 
those  statesmen  agreed  during  the  course  of  their 
long  political  lives :  1.  The  sinking  Amd.  2.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  The  Catholic  ques- 
tion. If  he  had  erred  it  was  in  common  with  the 
two  greatest  statesmen  which  any  country  had  ever 
produced.  The  two  first  of  these  questions  had 
been  carried,  the  first  aa  soon  as  it  was  proposed, 
the  second  after  a  delay  of  many  years :  the  third 
rested  upon  such  grounds  of  justice  and  policy, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  who  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  his  country  could  oppose 
it  He  conceived  that  4,000,000  of  Catholic  sub- 
jects were  to  be  governed  by  conciliation  and  kind 
ness,  and  not  by  intolerance  and  exclusion.  The 
king,  he  sud,  had  known  all  along  the  decided 
opinions  of  himself  and  his  friends  on  this  par- 
ticular, aldiough  it  was  true  diat  it  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  press  any  great  measure  except 
necessity  should  require  it  He  knew  very  well 
that  there  were  objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
that  it  would  be  strongly  opposed  in  parhament, 
and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  Ministers  had  even  taken 
measures  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  question,  and 
last  year  they  had  succeeded.  But  since  then  Ire- 
land had  shown  tome  symptoms  of  that  distuTbed 
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Btate  which  his  lordship  thought  could  be  best 
prevented  by  further  conceasions.  Other  circum- 
stances  had  also  occurred  to  induce  ministers  to 
depart  from  the  determination  they  had  formed  not 
to  press  the  question:  the  total  destruction  of 
Prussia  and  the  increased  power  of  Frutce  made 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  this  country  to  the  ut- 
most :  it  became  the  duty  of  ministers  to  look  to 
two  contingencies — ^peace  between  France  and  the 
continent,  and  a  continuance  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land.  What  in  such  a  situation  would  be  the  best 
course  of  policy  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  augment 
the  force  of  our  own  empire,  and  to  diminish  what- 
ever danger  might  be  apprehended  from  the  dis- 
content of  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  ?  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  state  that  a  draught  of  a  dis- 
patch to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  relating  to 
the  communications  he  was  to  make  to  the  Catho> 
lies,  was  submitted  to  the  king  by  ministers  and 
met  with  his  majesty's  approbation.  This  draught 
contained  the  substance  of  what  they  meant  to 
propose  in  parliament.  After  some  objections  his 
majesty  gave  his  consent  that  the  measure  should 
be  proposed  this  session ;  and  then  authority  was 
given  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  assure  the  heads  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  that  the  army  and  navy  would 
be  opened  to  them,  and  that  the  difficulties  which 
itDod  in  the  way  of  their  promotion  would  all  be 
lemoved  on  their  taking  a  proposed  oath.  A  second 
dispatch  had  been  transmitted  to  Ireland  to  remove 
tome  doubts  which  rose  in  the  minds  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  confirm  the  assurance  already  given. 
This  second  dispatch  too  had  been  submitted  to 
his  majesty,  who  returned  it  without  any  objection 
or  comment.  After  all  this  had  been  done,  how- 
ever, some  members  of  the  cabinet,  (Sidmouch  and 
EllenboTough,  and  we  believe  we  must  include 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,)  who  had  all  along 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  measure, 
at  last  objected  to  it  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and 
then  his  majesty,  conceiving  that  the  measure  went 
mnch  farther  than  he  had  intended,  expressed  to 
Lord  Grenville  his  decided  objection  to  it.  Mi- 
sitters  then  endeavoured  to  modify  the  bill,  so  as 
to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty's  wishes,  without  de- 
ttroying  the  vital  essence  of  the  measure.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  they  determined  to  drop  the  bill 
altogether ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  vindication 
of  their  own  character,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
Howick  resolved  to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
caMnet  a  minute  reserving  to  them, — I.  The  liberty 
of  aelivering  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
question ;  2.  The  liberty  of  submitting  this  ques- 
tion, or  any  subject  connected  with  it,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances,  to  his  majesty's 
decision.  But  they  were  called  upon  (by  the 
ling)  not  only  to  withdraw  the  latter  reservation, 
but  to  substitute  a  written  obligation  never  again  to 
bring  forward  the  measure,  or  to  propose  anything 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question  to  his  majesty. 
A  more  painful  condition,"  said  Lord  Grenville, 
could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  any  set  of  men. 
^^  would  be  the  situation  of  ministers  if  they 


were  to  be  bound  by  their  oaths  of  office  to  counsel 
and  advise  the  sovereign  in  all  things  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  and  to  be  fettered  at  the  same  time 
by  a  written  engagement  of  this  nature  7  Were 
ministers  to  withhold  their  advice  when  they  might 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  safety,  nav,  the  very- 
existence  of  the  empire  ?  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  constitution?  Could  the  constitution 
exist  if  such  a  principle  were  recognized,  as  that 
ministers  were  acting  upon  a  written  pledge  of  the 
nature  he  had  stated  7  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  stake,  and  responsible  ministers  called 
upon  to  account  for  their  conduct,  could  they 
justify  themselves  by  saying,  '  Oh !  that  corner  was 
torn  out  of  the  map  of  the  empire  committed  to 
our  keeping !'  Would  not  the  recognition  of  such 
a  principle  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  constitu- 
tion, overtam  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  but  that  his  ministers  can,  and  re-establish 
the  monstrous  principle  by  which  a  sovereign  was 
brought  as  a  criminal  to  the  bar  of  his  subjects  ! 
Conceiving  that  any  such  engagement  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  duty,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous  to  the  sovereign,  he  and  his  friends  had 
refiised  to  give  the  written  obligation  demanded ; 
and  the  very  day  after  making  this  communication 
of  their  sentiments  they  had  received  an  intimation 
firom  his  majesty  that  he  must  seek  for  other  mi- 
nisters. Lord  Sidmouth  rose  and  said  that,  on 
coming  into  office  with  Fox,  Grenville,  &c,  he  had 
not  compromised  his  principles,  nor  departed  from 
his  feelings  and  views  on  the  Catholic  question, 
though  he  had  certainly  entertained  a  hope  that 
the  question  would  never  again  be  brought  forward. 
He  was,  he  said,  a  friend  to  toleration ;  he  would 
let  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1793 ;  but  on  that  act  he  thought  a  stand  should 
be  made  against  further  encroachments.  He  had 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
Catholics  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  our  con- 
stitution, by  infringing  upon  the  church  establish- 
ment.* In  the  House  of  Commons  explanations 
similar  to  those  of  Lord  Grenville  were  given  by 
Lord  Howick.  Notwithstanding  his  lordship's 
expressed  determination  to  oppose  any  long  ad- 
journment, the  Commons,  as  the  Upper  House  had 
done,  agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  8th  of  April 
without  a  division. 

"  Ministers,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who 
now  ceased  to  be  solicitor-general,  "  had  deter- 
mined not  to  resign,  but  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
offices."  We  learn  firom  the  same  authority  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Erskine,  who  appears  to  have  been  eager  to  keep 
the  great  seal,  though  his  appearances  and  de- 
cisions in  the  court  had  proved  the  truth  of  the 
declaration  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  becom- 
ing lord   chancellor, — that  he  knew   nothing  of 

*  "  Tlie  mogt  remarkable  drcamstanM  tn  tho  debate  vat  Lord  Mel- 
ville tmkiD^  A  PATt  in  it,  speaking  fVom  between  tlie  Duke  of  Cumber, 
laud  and  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  bench  appropriated  to  the  nilni«ler*. 
liie  Duke  of  Cumberland  nlaoed  himaelf  at  tbe  head  of  thia  bench, 
prolwbly  to  proclaim  to  tne  world  that  he  la  the  person  who  has 
Dronsht  about  the  change  of  administratian."— ioanUy,  JHarg  q^ 
Farixamtntary  Ufi,  <■  Utmdin  ly  At>  rSSwf . 
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cliancery  law.    On  the  ISth  of  March,  the  day 
afler  Lord  Howick  had  announced  in  the  Com- 
mons that  the  Catholic  hill  would  be  dropped, 
Erskine  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  tell  him  that 
the  recorder's  report  was  to  be  made ;  and,  although 
it  was  contrary  to  all  court  etiquette  to  speak  on  any 
subject  which  the  king  had  not  first  mentioned, 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  his  majesty  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  dismissing  his  present 
ministers.     He  said  he  was  sensible  that,  when  he 
first  entered  into  his  majesty's  service,  hia  majesty 
had  a  prejudice  against  him ;  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  that  prejudice  was  now  entirely  re- 
moTed ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  him  the  justice 
to  believe  that  he  had  served  him  faithfully ;  that 
upon  the  Catholic  measure,  which  had  been  the 
occanon  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things,  he 
thought  both  religiously  and  morally  exactly   as 
his  majesty  himself  did  ;  that,  however,  after  what 
had  passed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  ministers 
who  had  signed  the  minute  of  council  (Erskine 
himself  had  taken  good  care  not  to  sign  it)  could 
not  with  any  consistency  retract  it;  and  that  to 
give  a  pledge  not  to  offer  advice  to  his  majesty 
upon  measures  which  the  state  of  public  afiairs 
might  render  necessary,  would  be,  if  not  an  im- 
peachable offence,  at  least  an  offence  which  con- 
stitutionally could  not  be  justified.     He  added,  that 
he  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  represent  to 
the  king  the  situation  in  which  he  stood ;  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  than  to  persevere  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed  of  .dismissing  his  ministers ;  that 
the  day  on  which  that  resolution  should  be  an- 
nounced in  Ireland  would  be  a  day  of  jubilee  to 
the  Catholics ;  that  they  could  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  see  a  ministry,  supported  by  all  the  talents 
and  weight  of  property  in  the  country,  go  out  upon 
such  a  measure ;  and  that  he  must  venture  to  tell 
his  majesty  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  resolution 
he  would  never  know  another  hour  of  comfort  or 
tranquiUily  !    According  to  Erskine,  his  majesty 
listened  to  all  this  without  once  interrupting  him ; 
he  (Erskine),  however,  could  observe  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  You  are  a 
very  honest  man,  my  lord,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you."    Nobody  will    doubt    that    if 
George  III.  had  given  his  account  of  this  strange 
conference  it  would  have  differed  very  materially 
from  this  account  given  by  Erskine.    That  vain, 
flighty  man  in  imparting  these  particulars  on  the 
19th  of  March,  to  Rorailly,  and  to  Piggott,  the 
attorney-general,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made 
a  great  impression,  and  half  flattered  himself  that 
the  king  would  retract  his  resolution,  and  permit 
the  cabinet  to  remain  unaltered,  since  they  had  let 
drop  the  obnoxious  bill.    But  the  fact  was  that 
the  king  saw  Lord  Howick  immediately  after  the 
chancellor,  and  persevered  moat  firmly  in  his  de- 
termination of  forming  a  new  administration.    We 
believe  that  the  "  Talents"  generally  entertained  a 
mean,  opinioa  of  the  talents  of  George  III.,  but 


that  prince  assuredly  had  ability  enough  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  such  a  babbler  as  Erskine,* 
and  firmness  and  courage  enough  to  despise  his 
threats,  i^— which  we  doubt — ^Erskine  ever  had 
the  boldness  to  make  them. 

All  the  cabinet  ministers  had  attended  his  ma- 
jesty and  had  delivered  up  the  seals  of  their  office 
on  the  25th  of  March,  except  Erskine,  who  was  to 
retain  the  great  seal  till  that  day  week,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  pronounce  his  decrees 
in  some  chancery  suits  which  had  been  argued 
before  him.  Between  the  26th  and  the  Slat  of 
March  the  following  appointments  were  announced : 
— the  Duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment; Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  Lord 
Castlereagh,  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies ; 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  (Pitt's  elder  brother)  master 
of  the  ordnance;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  Earl  Camden,  lord  president  of  the  council ; 
Earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  with 
Greorge  Rose  jfor  his  vice ;  and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  On  the  1st  of 
April  Lord  Eldon  was  sworn  lord  high  chancellor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Two  days  before  Lord  Erskine  parted 
with  the  seal  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Edmund 
Morris,  a  master  in  chancery.  This  was  thought 
a  most  improper  act,  as  Erskine  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  as  out  of  o£Sce  ever  since  the  25th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  his  colleagues  re- 
signed.f  On  the  3rd  of  April  Lord  Mulgrave  was 
named  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  honour- 
able Robert  Dundas  president  of  the  board  of 
control.  On  the  8th  of  April  Lord  Melville  waa 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  day  on 
which  parliament  met  after  the  fortnight's  adjourn- 
ment. The  remaining  ofiScea  were  filled  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  titxx  this.  Among  other  ap- 
pointments George  Rom  became  treasurer  of  the 
navy  in  lieu  of  Sheridan. 

Between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  8th  of 
April  the  new  ministers  appear  to  have  done  all 
they  could  to  excite  a  cry  in  the  country  against 
popery.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  cabinet,  being  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Ox'ford,  wrote  to  it  to  request  a  petition 
to  parliament  s^ainst  Catholic   concessions:   the 

•  BomlUy,  tram  whom  thoe  detailt  are  copied,  Infonu  nt  lh>t> 
thongh  Enkine  communiciitad  *11  thb  to  him  ud  Pigjolt  Wf?  «•• 
f4ntittHy,  "  he  afterwardi  repeated  it  to  almoit  all  bu  fliendiynd 
lomotimBs  ia  laixo  companiet  at  dinner." — Diary  o^  Parliamautry 
life. 

t  •'  Morria,  though  a  vctj*  clever  and  a  very  deacmnBinan,  has  no 
knowledge  in  hii  profeision  or  that  pnTticulur  kind  which  is  nececnry 
to  quali^  a  man  to  diachurgo  tlie  datiea  of  a  master.  t\ai  w  a 
matter  which  wiU  draw  reproach  on  the  whole  adminiatralion ; 
thoiigli,  In  every  other  department,  they  have  moat  acrupuloiwly,^  a» 
X  understand,  abstained  from  making  any  promotions. ' — Romill>/t 
Diary  of  'Parliamentary  Life. 

Homilly's  own  conduct,  at  this  great  party  crisis,  menu  attentteo. 
He  says,  ''  1  have  some  satisfaction,  now  the  minsters  sre  out.  m 
reflecting  that  I  have  never  asked  them  for  a  single  favour.  *"'«• 
was  one  thing  which  I  very  much  wished  for  {  and  it  is  such  a  IrliM 
that  1  take  for  granted  that  if  1  had  asked  Lord  Molni  (ehe  master  of 
the  ordnance)  for  it,  it  would  have  been  done  for  me  immediately. 
It  was  only  to  get  my  brother's  yoangost  son  into  the  military  xcadcDi^ 
at  Woolo  ich.  However,  I  did  not  uk  tbr  it ;  and,  to  the  poor  boy  • 
(nat  dlaappoiotmant,  it  is  not  done,"— /li. 
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Dnke  of  Cumberland,  chancellor  of  the  univenity 
of  Dablin,  wrote  two  letters  to  that  university  m* 
the  tame  purpose ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  letten 
he  plainly  intimat^  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Idng 
that  this  should  be  done.  Harry  Erakine,  the 
witty  brother  of  the  ex-chancellor,  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  poor  Lord  George  Gordon  did  not  live 
in  these  times,  when  he  wduld  have  a  chance  of 
heing  in  the  cabinet  instead  of  being  in  Newgate. 
Spencer  Perceval,  who  had  vacated  his  seat  by 
accepting  o£Sce,  told  the  electors  of  Northampton 
that  it  was  a  duty  in  the  people  as  well  as  in  the 
tovereign  to  resist  the  inroads  of  popery ;  that  he 
himself  had  quitted  a  lucrative  profession  and 
accepted  his  new  office  in  order  to  stand  by  his 
Mvereign  at  this  important  crisis.  The  Society 
br  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  of 
which,  as  of  nearly  every  other  religious  society, 
Wilberforce  was  a  conspicuous  and  active  member, 
lent  the  aid  of  its  publications  in  keeping  up  the 
"No  Popery"  cryj  and  "the  pulpit,  drum-eccle- 
aiaitic,"  played  very  generally  to  the  same  tune. 
Dirty  little  boys  chalked  the  ■"alls:  the  days  of 
Lonl  George  and  the  London  riots  eeemed  really 
coming  back  again. 

The  king  could  scarcely  have  found  it  necessary 
to  demand  from  his  new  ministers  the  written 
pledge  which  he  had  demanded  from  his  old  ones. 
It  was  deemed  expedient,  however,  by  the  opposi- 
tion, to  consider  them  as  being  virtually  bound  by 
wme  such  understanding ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  the  very  day  afler  the  re-assembling 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Brand  moved  in  the  Commons, 
"  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  crown  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  express  or  implied,  from  ofiFering  to 
the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circum- 
stances might  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
•ecuiily  of  any  part  of  hia  majesty's  extensive  em- 
pire." This  waa  indeed  a  constitutional  truism — 
>  principle  not  to  be  denied  without  attacking  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  itself.  But,  if  the  motion 
lad  been  carried,  it  would  have  been  followed  by 
other  resolutions  :  "  That  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
^miss  his  ministers  because  they  refused  to  give 
wch  a  pledge  was  subversive  of  the  constitution ;" 
"  That  the  persons  who  had  given  such  advice,  or 
who  had  come  into  oflBce  upon  any  such  pledge, 
Mpresied  or  implied,  were  not  deserving  of  the 
con6dence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;"  and,  lastly, 
"That  these  resolutions  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  king."  The  new  cabinet  therefore  determined 
to  try  their  strength  on  Brand's  first  motion.  The 
friends  of  the  late  administration  were  very  sanguine 
••  to  carrying  the  motion  by  a  considerable  majority ; 
but,  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  declared  that  the 
motion  was  of  a  nature  which  must  affect  the  king 
penonally,  the  prince's  friends,  including  Sheridan, 
•b«ented  themselves ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends 
Toted  against  his  loi^ship's  late  colleagues;  and 
Perceval  and  Canning  displayed  great  address  in 
defending  the  king  and  in  opposing  the  motion. 
Pnceval  declared  that  hia  majesty  had  no  advieers 
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in  the  roeamres  alluded  to ;  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  to  arraign  the  king  personally,  and  to 
call  him  to  answer  personally  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Canning  talked  of  Uie  king's  remarkable  good  health 
and  promise  of  long  life  in  a  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  have  a  remarkably  strong  effect  oa 
those  waverera  and  doubters  who  had  always  on« 
eye  fixed  on  the  king  in  esse,  and  one  on  the  king 
in  potse.  Canning  also  declared  distinctly  that,  if 
Brand's  motion  were  carried  against  them,  ministers 
would  not  go  out,  but  would  appeal  to  the  people 
and  dissolve  parliament.  The  king's  pious  scruples 
were  repeatedly  mentioned — his  regard  for  his  co- 
ronation oath,  which,  several  members  said,  would 
have  been  violated  if  the  bill  of  the  late  ministry 
had  passed.  Brand's  motion  was  rejected  by 
258  against  226.*  It  was  past  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ere  the  House  divided. 

A  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  Lords  by  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford,  and  waa  defeated,  through  the 
same  means  and  agencies,  by  a  comparatively  larger 
majority.  Here  Lord  Sidmouth  spoke  and  voted 
against  his  late  colleagues ;  and  Erskine,  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  delivered  a  deal  of  cant,  which 
was  ridiculous  enough  to  those  who  knew  the  man 
and  his  motives,  but  which  still  went  to  influence 
the  vulgar  out  of  doors.  "  I  am  one,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  who  really  entertains  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  God,  religion,  and  all  professors  of 
the  Christian  Protestant  faith.  No  man  whatever 
can  be  more  religious  than  I  am.  I  am  sure  that 
I  need  not  except  even  the  worthy  and  pious  pre- 
lates in  whose  presence  I  make  this  solemn  and 
public  declaration.  I  glory  in  the  opportunity  of 
making  it.  Would  to  God  that  my  life  could  be 
as  pure  as  my  faith !  I  regard  the  Romish  religion 
as  a  gross  superstition,  the  result  of  the  darkness 
of  former  ages,  but  now  falling  into  a  visible  and 
wholesome  decline.  I  never  thought  of  encouraging 
it,  but  rather  wished  that  inconvenience  should  be 
felt,  though  no  injustice  suffered,  by  its  professors." 
Not  less  miserable  was  the  way  in  which  this  giddy 
ex-chancellor  attempted  to  defend  his  late  colleagues 
for  having  given  up  the  bill,  and  for  having  con- 
tinued in  oflSce  after  so  doing.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  late  ministry  had  introduced  that  Catholic 
Army  and  Navy  Bill  on  a  principle  of  expediency 
and  duty,  and  yet  had  kept  their  places  after  having 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  He  admitted  that  all 
this  was  true  enough ;  but  then  he  argued  that  there 
was  a  plain  difference  between  the  strongest  expe- 
diency and  imperious  necessify,  and  that  as  there 
was  only  the  strongest  expediency,  and  not  any 
imperious  necessity  for  carrying  through  the  said 
bill,  his  friends,  anxious  to  work  out  many  other 
good  measures,  had  been  quite  justified  in  behaving 
as  they  had  done.  Lord  Harrowby  said  that  a 
mutual  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and  hia 
servants  was  indispensable  to  the  good  conduct  of 

•  ■•  Our  parly,"  myi  RomlUy,  "  were  k>  litU*  »ware  Uiat  Uiejr 
•liould  low  Ilia  quratioii,  and  it  waf  lO  difBcult  in  lo  full  a  home  to 
aacertain  the  numlxn,  tbat  during  the  divlaion,  while  we  were  loclied 
out  In  the  loWiy,  ws  fappoied  oimoWea  the  miOo'tty  by  about 
tweiitT.">-JPiaiy. 
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public  business;  that  vihen  once  there  was  so  little 
confidence  on  either  side,  that  ministers  were  in- 
duced to  demand  a  pledge  from  the  king,  or  the 
kiug  to  demand  a  pledge  from  ministers,  there  was 
liitle  other  option  than  either  for  him  to  dismiss 
them,  or  for  them  to  resign.  Lord  Barriugton 
considered  that  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion 
included  an  inculpatiou  of  the  lung  for  the  exercise 
of  an  undoubted  prerogative,  and  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn  ;  and  this  was  carried  by 
171  against  90. 

A  motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Uttle- 
ton,  to  express  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late  change 
of  administration,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  for  pa8»- 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  numbers  being  244 
against  108. 

It  was  understood  that  a  dissolution  was  to  take 
place,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would  be 
before  the  end  of  May  and  the  regular  close  of  the 
session.  But  an  immediate  dissolution  was  decided 
upon  on  the  24th  of  April,  although  kept  a  profound 
secret  until  the  26th.  The  uhject  no  doubt  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cry  of  No  Popery  which  had 
been  raised  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  was  so  senseless  a  cry  that  it  could  not  but 
be  felt  by  ministers  that,  if  the  dissolution  were 
postponed  for  only  a  few  weeks,  it  would  wholly 
have  died  away.  This  yitfl  the  conjecture  of 
Romilly  and  his  friends,  and  fbe  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  proves  the  fact.  On  Monday,  the 
27th  of  April,  they  prorogued  parliament  by  com- 
mission, and  in  so  doing  they  did  not  affect  to  dis- 
guise how  necessary  it  was  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing  excitement. 
"  His  majesty,"  they  said,  "  is  anxious  to  recur  to 
the  sense  of  his  people,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their 
recollection."  They  called  the  late  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  queetion  "  an  unfortunate  and  uncalled- 
for  agitation ;"  they  alluded  to  the  restraint  imposed 
on  the  king  by  his  coronation  oath,  and  to  the  king's 
conscientious  persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  die 
motives  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  upon  which 
he  now  gave  (he  people  the  best  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying their  determination  to  support  him  in  every 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and,  alter 
saying  something  more  that  was  very  proper  to 
keep  up  the  "  No  Popery  "  feeling  and  to  set  so- 
ciety by  the  ears,  they  made  the  speech  conclude 
with  the  expression  of  a  recommendation,  on  the 
king's  part,  to  cultivate  by  all  means  a  spirit  of 
union,  harmony,  and  goodwill  among  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  his  people!  This  unlucky 
parliament  had  existed  only  four  months  and  seven 
days. 

Tremendous  and  almost  unprecedented  were  the 
efforts  made  both  by  the  ins  and  the  outs  at  the 
new  general  election.  On  both  sides  immense 
electioneering  purses  were  made  up  and  emptied 
in  the  old  way.  Wilberforce  foresaw  a  ruinous  con- 
test for  any  man  of  ordinary  fortune  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Lord  Harewood  was  going  to  oppose  him ; 
but  Wilberforce's  friends  immecuately  subscribed 


18,000/.  and  voted  that  he  himself  ahould  not  be 

permitted  to  put  down  his  name  to  the  subscrip- 
tions opened  to  support  his  election.     Everywhere 
the  price  of  boroughs  rose  to  a  terrible  amount. 
Tieruey  offered  10,000/.  for  two  seats  and  got  a  re- 
fusal.    The  opposition  accused  the  new  ministers 
of  buying  up,  by  means  of  a  very  large  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  king  out  of  his  privy  purse,  ^11 
the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any 
prices.     Romilly  thought  himself  a  lucky  man  in 
getting  one  of  the  seats  for  the  borough  of  Uors- 
nam  for  2000/.,  through  the  favour  and  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.*     Their  superior  com- 
mand of  money,  and  the    prevailing    prejudice 
against  Catholic  concessions,  served  the  new  minis- 
ters well.    This  prejudice  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
hold  in  that  very  variable,  and  not  very  enlightened 
body,  the  corporation  of  London.     On  the  22nd  of 
April  that  corporation  had  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  expressing  their  exceedingly  warm  grati- 
tude for  the  decided  support  and  protection  .given 
by  his  majesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed  religion, 
and  for  the  firm  and  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
royal  prerogative.      The  Society  for   promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  published,  during  the  generd 
election,  a  resolution  declaratory  of  its  opinion 
respecting  the  bill  which  the  displaced  ministers 
had  submitted  to  parliament,*!'  and  other  religious 
societies  swelled  the  shout  that  the  church  was,  or 
recently  had  been,  in  danger.     The  English  Catho- 
lics, who  may  have  dreaded  the  revival  of  the 
popular  outrages  of  the  year  1780,  publislied  an 
address  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  laying 
before  them  acts  and  documents  to  prove  the  puri^ 
of  their  principles  iu  respect  to  their  king  and 
country,  and  calling  upon  them  to  judge  whether 
"  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  maintain 
a  single  tenet  inconsistent  with  the  purest  loyalty, 
or  interfering  iu  the  slightest  degree  with  aqy  one 
duty  which  an  Englishman  owes  to  his  God,  his 
king,  or  his  country."     This  paper  was  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Lord  Petre,  by  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  and  by  many  other  English 

•  Bomilljr,  ZKary  of  ParliaMnUm/  LIfi.  TTie  M.«Ifcl»or«ii«»l 
adds — ^"Tieniey.  who manaKM  this  busineM  for  the  Mend*  of  ibe  late 
adminigtratioii ,  assuret  tiie  that  he  can  henr  of  du  seata  to  be  dUjiosed 
of.  Aner  a  parliiiment  which  hiia  livt^  little  morf  than  four  Dootbt. 
ODe  would  naturally  lup^xMe  tliat  those  acala  which  are  rejpilarly  wld 
by  the  pniprietora  of  them  would  be  very  cheap ;  they  are,  howeter, 
Id  lact,  sola  now  at  a  higher  price  than  was  e\'er  fp^en  for  them  before. 
....  60U0i.  and  0500/.  have  been  ){iven  for  seata  with  DO  niixilalioii 
as  to  time*  or  aj;>i{o«t  the  event  of  a  speedy  dissolution  by  the  kinj^'i 

death,  or  by  any  cliau^e  of  admiuistrallun Amonxst  cthrm, 

Sir  C  U .  Ule  great  dealer  in  boroukrhs,  has  sold  ull  tie  h;id  tu 

ministPTS This  buving  of  seats  is  detestable;  and  yet  it  ife 

almost  the  only  way  in  whicn  one  in  my  situation,  who  is  resolved  to 
be  so  indeiietideat  man,  can  get  into  parliaraenL  To  onme  in  by_  a 
popular  electimi  in  the  present  state  of  the  represontatioil,  is  quits 
impoaiible;  to  lie  placeu  there  by  some  great  lord,  and  to  yoi£  ai  be 
shali  direct,  la  to  be  iu  a  stite  of  comvleie  lieitendence ;  and  nothiog 
Uatdly  remains  but  to  owe  a  seat  to  the  sncriflce  of  a  pari  of  one's  for- 
tune. It  is  true  chat  many  men  who  huy  seats  do  it  as  s  matter  of 
pecnnmry  ipt'Culation,  as  a  proQtable  way  of  rm]tloying  their  monej  r 
Ihey  caiTV  on  a  poliitad  trade ;  they  buy  their  scats,  and  seU  their 
votes.  For  myself.  1  can  truly  say  that,  by  Kiving  money  tor  a  M«t, 
I  slmll  make  a  sacriflee  of  my  priv.ite  property,  merely  that  I  may  1* 
•lubled  to  serve  tlie  public.  1  know  what  danger  theie  is  of  mens 
disguifing  from  themselves  the  real  motives  of  their  aciions:  butit 
really  dues  appear  to  me  that  it  is  from  this  motive  slone  thst  1  set. 

t  Lord  Greuvdlc,  himself  a  memlx-r  of  the  Chriditn  RQuwleilge 
Society,  complained  in  a  public  letter  addressed  to  Die  Rev.  O.  Gaskin 
secretary  of  that  soeiety,  of  this  invidious  pablication,  wkkh  wu 
(ivea  to  Uw  world  as  the  uutaimotu  nsolutioa  of  Uutt  Uidy. 
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Catholico  distin^ished  by  antiquity  of  descent, 
tod  by  their  personal  virtues.  It  produced  its 
effects,  no  doubt,  but  we  fear  only  among  the  more 
enlightened  and  more  liberal  classes,  who  scarcely 
stood  in  need  of  any  such  appeal.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  ministry  gained  immensely  by  the  disso- 
Idtion  and  general  election.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  22nd  of  June,  their  majorities 
were  found  to  be  large  and  sure.  An  amendment 
to  the  address  on  the  opening  speech,  censuring 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament,  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords  by  160  against  67,  and  in  the  Commons 
bj  350  against  155.  The  business  which  was 
transacted  was  of  little  importance  or  interest, 
except  as  showing  on  the  divisions  the  great  strength 
which  the  new  administration  had  gained.  The 
ministry  found  or  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  in 
an  Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  giving  the  lord-lieute- 
nant power  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties;  autho- 
rising magistrates  to  arrest  persons  who  should 
be  found  out  of  their  dwelling  between  sun-set 
and  sun-rise,  and  requiring  that  the  persons  so 
arrested  should  be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
This  bill  was  brought  into  the  Common?,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington),  who  had  again  become 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  Grattan,  the  Irish 
patriot,  declared  that  the  measure  was  necessary ; 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  was  still  a  French 
party  in  Ireland.  Sheridan  divided  the  House 
against  it  on  the  third  reading ;  but  his  minority 
was  only  10,  including  the  tellers,  against  108. 
A  bill  was  also  carried  to  oblige  all  persons  in 
Ireland  who  had  arms  to  register  them,  and  to 
authorise  magistrates  to  make  domiciliary  visits  iu 
search  of  arms.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Whitbread 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  establishine 
schools  in  all  the  parishes  in  England,  was  allowed 
to  ptts  through  the  Commons  on  the  6th  of 
August ;  but,  as  it  was  thought,  only  because  it 
was  well  known  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  granting  places  by  reversion,  which 
was  depending  in  the  Lords  at  the  tittie  of  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  last  brief  parliament, 
brought  it  in  again  and  got  it  carried  through  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  without  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  But  in  the  Lords  upon  the  second 
reading  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Melville  and 
by  Lord  Arden.  Lord  Arden  was  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  a  very  lucrative  office,  that  of  registrar 
of  the  admiralty  court,  granted  to  him  while  it  was 
in  reversion,  with  a  second  reversion  to  his  brother 
Spencer  Perceval,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  joined  in  the  opposition, 
and  Bankes's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  a  very  thin 
Hoose  without  any  division.  Bankes,  still  perse- 
vering, almost  immediately  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  king  not  to  grant  any  office 
in  reversion  before  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  next  session  of  parliament,  and  this  was 
allowed  to  be  carried.  This  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  14th  of  August :  the  king's  speech, 


delivered  by  commission,  was  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful. 

The  military  operations  of  tne  year  hud  been 
nearly  all  devised  by  the  Grenville  caliinet.  Al- 
though Sir  Home  Pophara  had  been  brought  to 
a  court-martial,  and  censured  for  his  disobedience, 
and  although  the  leaders  of  that  cabinet  did  not 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  bold  enter- 
prises in  South  America,  reinforcements  had  been 
forwarded  to  General  Beresford :  and  an  armament 
had  been  sent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  convoyed 
by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Stirling,  who  superseded  Sir 
H.  Popham.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  troops 
were  landed  near  Monte  Video.  A  sally  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  6000  strong,  was  repelled 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  town  was  forthwith  in- 
vested :  and  on  the  2nd  of  February  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  with  a  loss  to  the  English  of  560  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Before  intelligence  had  yet 
reached  England  of  the  re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
by  the  Spaniards,  Brigadier-  GeneralCraufurd  was 
sent  on  a  wild  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the 
vast  American  province  of  Chili.  Craufurd  had 
only  4200  men,  and  the  naval  force  which  accom- 
panied him  under  Admiral  Murray  was  proportion- 
ally small.  The  expedition  had  not  been  gone  long 
ere  the  government  learned — not  that  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty  had  stormed  and  captured  Monte  Video, 
for  there  was  not  time  for  that  intelligence  to 
arrive, — but  that  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  lost,  and 
Beresford  obliged  to  capitulate.  Instantly  orders 
were  sent  after  General  Craufurd  to  tell  him  not  to 
conquer  Chili,  but  to  go  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
These  orders  overtook  Craufurd  while  he  was  at 
the  Cape,  and  in  pursuance  of  them  he  altered  his 
course  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buenos  Ayres.  Craufurd  was  a  brave 
and  experienced  soldier,  and  so  was  Auchmuty; 
but  they  were  only  brigadier-generals,  and,  as  the 
force  gradually  collecting  in  that  latitude  was 
getting  considerable,  it  was  considered  that  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  ought  to  take  the  general 
command.  Unless  they  had  taken  General  Mack 
out  of  the  fortress  into  which  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  thrown  him,  the  English  government 
could  hardly  have  made  a  worse  choice.  General 
Whitelocke  had  attained  to  high  rank  in  the  army 
with  scarcely  any  service  beyond  parade  duty,  and 
an  attendance  of  palace-guards.  He  was  a  hand- 
some well-spokeh  man,  and,  like  Mack,  had  had 
the  knack  of  making  people  who  were  no  soldiers 
themselves  believe  that  he  was  a  great  one,  and  a 
very  consummate  general.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  present  com- 
mand to  the  personal  favour  of  George  III. ;  but  it 
should  appear  that  ministerial  and  all  manner  bf 
suCfrages  were  united  to  procure  him  this  advance- 
ment. Yet  some  few  years  ago,  Whitelocke,  then 
lieutenant-colonel,  had  shown,  at  St.  Domingo, 
symptoms  of  shyness,  which,  as  many  persons 
thought,  ought  to  have  stripped  him  of  his  uniform, 
and  subjected  him  to  have  his  sword  broken  over 
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his  head.  Windham,  who,  as  seoretary-at-war,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  to  parliament,  said  that 
it  had  beau  considered  essential  to  employ  a  general 
oflScer  of  the  highest  rank  and  ability ;  and  that 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  name  Whitelocke. 
With  1600  more  land  troops  General  Whitelocke 
left  England  in  the  month  of  March,  to  take  the 
command-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  reduce  the  whole  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  very  least  He  arrived  near 
Monte  Video  towards  the  end  of  May.  By  this  time 
nearly  12,000  excellent  British  troops  were  col- 
lected on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — brave,  active,  and 
only  wanting  a  proper  general  to  command  them. 
A  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country  were 
known  to  be  weary  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  anxious  for  independence  i  and  a  litde  ma- 
nagement (particularly  if  General  Miranda  had 
been  called  to  head-quarters)  might  possibly  have 
induced  this  party  to  treat  with  the  English.  But 
Whitelocke  was  as  much  of  a  diplomatist  or  states- 
man as  he  was  of  a  soldier.  Like  Mack,  at  Ulm, 
he  appears  to  have  lost  his  head  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  South  American  shore.  He  marched 
and  fought  when  he  ought  to  have  been  making 
his  preparations  and  negotiating  with  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  he  began  to  treat  when  he  ought  to 
have  continued  to  fight.  At  first,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  with  such  an  army  he  could  conquer  the 
whole  of  Spanish  America ;  but  then,  in  a  very 
few  days,  he  pretended  it  was  too  difficult  an  enter- 
prise to  conquer  even  a  single  town.  On  the  28th 
of  June  he  landed  nearly  8000  men  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  took  about 
the  worst  roads  which  could  have  been  selected,  and 
he  separated  his  little  array  into  different  divisions, 
subjecting  them  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  o£F  among 
rivers  and  bogs,  or  being  decimated  in  their  passage 
through  defiles  and  thick  woods.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  been  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  carpet  knight  would  ever 
have  reached  the  walls  of  B  uenos  Ayres.  The  inun- 
dating rains  which  set  in  periodically  at  the  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  swelled  the  rivers, 
and  rendered  them  almost  impassable,  and  White- 
locke appears  to  have  obtained  no  information  as 
to  the  places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  or  as 
to  any  other  particulars  connected  with  the  nature 
of  that  excessively  difficult  country.  All  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  dark,  although  there  were 
several  well-trained  staff  officers  with  the  expedi- 
tion. Terrible  fatigues — which  might  for  the 
greater  part  have  been  avoided — ^were  undergone 
by  the  troop*,  who  mast  have  marched  not  thirty 
but  eighty  or  ninety  miles  through  that  to  them  un- 
known wilderness.  The  army  forded  many  rivers 
and  many  swollen  rivulets,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
approached  the  Chiuelo,  of  great  depth,  widtH, 
and  rapidity,  which  enters  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
There  was  a  bridge  across  the  Chiuelo  near  the 
town,  and  over  it  General  Beresford  had  passed 
in  June,  1806,  when  he  captured  the  place;  but 


this  bridge  was  now  reported  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  apparently  without 
any  attempt  either  to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  to  see 
whether  the  bridge  could  not  be  repaired,  White- 
locke determined  to  proceed  towards  the  interior, 
nearer  to  the  river's  source,  where,  he  had  been 
told,  there  was  a  good  ford.  He  directed  Major- 
General  Grore  with  the  light  troops  to  keep  to  the 
northward,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  at  any  place 
between  him  and  the  city,  where  the  river  might 
be  found  fordable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  traced  the  river  to  the  southward. 
Major-General  Gore,  in  his  march,  fell  in  with  an 
intelligent  American,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
pass  or  ford  of  Chico,  only  tux>  miles  above  the 
bridge,  which  was  said  to  be  destroyed.  Gore  and 
his  light  troops  crossed  the  river  without  difficulty 
or  interruption,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  con- 
siderable force  on  the  opposite  bank,  giving  way 
immediately,  and  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
rifle  corps  took  possession  of  a  strongly  fortified 
position.  The  light  troops  were  then  halted  upon 
some  high  ground  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  menaced  city.  Gore  intending  to  wait  until 
the  main  body  should  have  crossed  the  river  lower 
down.  But  Whitelocke,  who  had  calculated,  in 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  country,  that  Gore  must 
make  a  long  march  to  the  northward  before  he 
could  find  a  ford,  was  in  no  hurry  to  cross  the 
river,  and  he  did  not  find  a  ford  for  himself  as 
soon,  or  so  near,  as  he  had  expected.  Major- 
General  Gore,  tired  of  waiting,  descended  from  bis 
heights  and  moved  along  the  road  which  le4  to 
Buenos  Ayres ;  his  light  troops  charged,  and  took 
some  guns,  reached  the  suburbs  that  night,  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  the  city.  The  troops,  from  this  forced 
and  rapid  march,  were  so  exhausted  that  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  apparent  timidity 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  fell  back  from  the  entrance 
of  the  city  to  the  post  where  they  had  captured  the 
guns,  and  where  they  remained  on  their  arms  the 
whole  night.  It  was  a  night  of  rain :  the  soldiera 
were  without  cover,  blankets,  spirits,  or  provisious 
— bread  they  had  not  tasted  for  four  days.  Thia 
was  on  the  3id  of  July.  It  had  taken  Whitelocke 
only  five  or  six  days  to  reduce  his  army  to  a  half- 
starving  condition.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Spaniaids,  seeing  that  Major-General  Gore's  force 
was  so  small,  and  that  Whitelocke,  with  the 
mam  body,  was  still  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
broad  river,  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  the  preceding  evening  and 
night.  Gore  sent  a  company  to  his  rear  to  look 
out  for  his  commander-in-chief;  but  this  detach- 
ment found  bodies  of  Spaniards  collected  on  every 
side,  and  was  obliged  to  rejoin  Gore,  who  passed 
many  anxious  hours  looking  out  for  the  main  body. 
In  the  afternoon  Whitelocke  came  up  and  found 
Gore  rather  warmly  engaged,  with  his  people 
nearly  famished  and  overcome  by  fatigue.  Nor 
was  the  main  body  in  better  condition ;  they  had 
made  a  long  roundabout  march  through  a  wretched 
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country,  now  almoat  entirely  inundated,  and  the 
men  had  no  blankets,  no  provisionB,  no  apirits. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  been  engaging  Gore,  fell 
back,  and  halted  in  front  of  the  town.  They  were  left 
perfectly  undisturbed  for  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
as  Whitelocke  thought  he  saw  some  appearance  of 
adenre  to  capitulaie  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  useful 
iaformation — which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  be- 
fore he  divided  his  army,  and  then  committed  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  situation  where  it  might  perish  of 
'vant.  Thus  was  the  4th  of  July  consumed.  But 
that  day  and  night  had  been  well  employed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  their 
town,  which,  to  all  appearance,  they  would  have 
abandoned  without  fighting,  if  a  spirited  concen- 
trated attack  of  the  entire  British  force  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when  Giore  had 
poseeaaion  of  the  suburbs.  From  the  British 
shipping  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Whitelocke  could 
expect  no  asaiatanoe,  either  in  his  assault,  if  he  made 
one,  or  in  his  retreat,  if  after  his  blundera  he  should 
have  had  recourse  to  that  disgraceful  movement 
The  broad  river,  or  sstnaiy,  of  La  Plata,  though  deep 
in  the  middle,  grows  ao  shallow  towards  the  bank  on 
whidi  Baenos  Ayres  stands,  that  large  vessels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  seven  or  eight  m'des  from  the 
town.  Except  flat-bottomed  gun-boata,  of  which 
there  were  only  five  or  six  attached  to  the  British 
tquadrou,  no  craft  that  we  had  could  get  within 
camion-shot.  Nor  could  the  fire  of  these  gun- 
boata  have  produced  any  speedy  effect,  nor  waa 
any  aach  eBect  to  be  expected  even  from  a  bom- 
bardment on  a  large  scale,  with  bomba  and  rocketa 
md  all  the  new  inventions;  for  the  housea  of 
Buenoa  Ayrea  were  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
were  flat-roofed,  and  constructed  of  soft  brick, 
which  a  ahot  penetrates  as  through  a  mud  wall, 
doing  DO  injury  except  to  the  immediate  place  it 
itrikea ;  and,  as  no  wood  waa  employed  in  thecon- 
itruction  of  the  houses  and  churches  except  the 
incombnatible  Brazil-wood,  and  even  that  but 
tparingly,  it  waa  in  vain  to  hope  to  set  fire  to  the 
atj.  In  case  of  a  retreat  there  were  no  craft  or 
nm  to  carry  the  troopa  over  the  broad  shoals  and 
ihallowa  to  the  shipping,  and  to  march  back  by 
the  way  tiiey  had  come  to  the  place  where  they 
had  firat  been  landed  waa  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  paaaage  of  the  river  and  swampa  had  been 
fonnd  difScuIt  enough  in  the  advance,  when  com- 
ptrativcily  but  little  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  delugea 
which  were  now  falling  were  rendering  even  the 
rivukts  abaolutely  impaaaable.  As  the  troops  were 
famiahing,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  without  any  ahelter  and  without  even  the 
common  neceasary  of  blankets,  Whitelocke  could 
not  remain  where  he  waa,  and  retreat,  as  we  have 
shown,  waa  next  to  a  physical  impostibility.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5  th  orders  were  given  to  make 
an  attack  by  storm,  as  the  only  reaource  within  the 
power  of  the  general,  and  as  the  moat  prompt 
meana  of  reducing  the  town,  and  thereby  providing 
for  the  wanta  of  the  army.    The  aoldiers  formed 


into  their  columns  of  attack  with  order  and  apirit, 
and  moved  from  their  ground  with  the  encouraging 
conviction  of  a  certain  victory.  They  were  to  aa- 
sail  in  every  quarter  at  once,  and  to  ruah  along  the 
streeta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  run  in  straight 
liuea  to  the  river,  for  the  citadel*  and  the  great 
aquare — ^the  aquare  of  bulla,  Plaza  de  Toroa — 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  British  soldiers 
went  on  like  bulls,  and  kept  the  ground  they 
gained  with  all  the  tenacity  of  true-bred  Engliah 
ball>dog8.  But,  while  Whitelocke  and  his  columns 
had  been  blundering  all  round  about,  15,000  well- 
armed  Spaniards  and  nativea  of  the  province  had 
been  collected  within  the  city,  nearly  200  piece* 
of  artillery  of  all  calibres  had  been  diaposed  in 
good  positiona,  barricades  had  been  raised  in  the 
streets,  and  atones  and  other  missiles  collected  on 
the  house-tops,  which  were  so  many  flat  terraces 
with  parapeta  in  front  Whitelocke,  remaining 
himself  outside  of  the  town  and  out  of  harm'a 
way,  with  the  reserve,  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  troops,  ordered  the  commandera  of  the  co- 
lumns to  proceed  aa  far  as  was  practicable,  taking 
possesaion  aa  far  aa  waa  tenable ;  and  each  column 
was  provided  with  sledge-hammers,  crow-bara, 
pickaxea,  &c.,  to  clear  away  the  barricadea  and 
force  the  houaes.t  As  Whitelocke  calculated  that 
success  must  depend  much  on  velocity  of  move- 
ment, that  soldiers  with  loaded  arms  are  prone  to 
stop  and  make  use  of  them  when  they  can  be  of 
no  easential  service,  that  the  bayonet  waa,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  weapon  of  the  British  soldier,  that 
the  Spaniards  would  never  stand  a  bayonet  charge 
in  street  or  square,  but  fight  from  covered  situa- 
tions— from  their  housea  and  churches — where 
musketry  in  the  handa  of  their  assailanta  could 
have  no  other  effect  than,  by  prolonging  their  pas- 
sage in  the  street,  to  expose  them  to  a  dreadfid 
loss,  he  ordered  that  the  men  should  all  attack 
with  unloaded  muskets,  and  that  no  firing  should, 
on  any  account,  be  permitted  until  all  the  columns 
had  reached  their  final  point  and  had  formed. 
Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  theae  orders ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  (and  it  waa  admitted  by  the 
court-martial  which  tried  Whitelocke)  that  mus- 
ketry would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  might 
have  led  to  the  delay  and  losses  be  apprehended : — 
but,  unluckily,  bayoneta  were  as  useless  against 
brick  walls  aa  musket-bullets  could  have  been. 
For  a  time  all  went  well.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty'a 
column,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  gained  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  took  32  cannon,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  600  prisoners ;  the  5  th 
regiment  took  possession  of  the  church  and  convent 
of  Santa  Catalina;  Colonel  Guard  took  poaaessinn 
of  the  Residencia,  a  comniauding  station;  and 
anodier  post  in  the  encmy'a  centre  was  gallantly 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.   But  Brigadier- 

•  The  dtade  and  all  the  itrongast  poioti  vers  od  the  banlu  of  the 
river,  end,  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town  lay  between  the  river  and 
the  EngUah  army,  they  oould  be  approaohsd  only  by  the  alnicht 
streets. 

f  Our  earjcatnriats  rapnaantad  ^  English  corpoimls  as  banian 
and  hoossbreakera,  carrying,  not  sladgas  and  f ieluixea,  bat  fickHch. 
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General  Lumley,  who  was  stonning  with  two  regi- 
ments, found  himself  opposed  by  a  heavy  and 
continued  fire  of  musketry  from  the  tops  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses :  the  doors  of  the  houses  were 
to  strongly  barricaded  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  them :  the  streets  were  intersected 
by  deep  ditches,  in  the  inside  of  which  were  planted 
cannon,  pouring  showers  of  grape  oh  the  advancing 
column.  One  of  Lumlt^y's  regiments,  the  30th, 
headed  by  the  gallant  general,  rAched  its  destined 
{loint,  but  the  other,  the  88th,  wtis  so  weakened 
hf  the  terrible  fire  ds  to  be  overpowered  and 
taken.  The  flank  of  the  36th  beiue  thus  left  ex- 
posed, that  regiment,  together  with  the  5th,  which 
had  taken  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  retired  upon  Sir  Satnuel  Auchmuty's  post  at 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  charging  and  dispersing  on 
their  way  800  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  two  guns. 
The  left  division  of  General  Craufurd's  brigade, 
dnder  Colonel  Park,  approached  the  great  square, 
with  the  intention  of  possessing  itselfof  the  Jesuits' 
College :  but  here  the  enemy's  fire  was  most  de- 
structive J  one  part  of  the  division  threw  itself  into 
i,  house,  which  was  not  found  to  be  tenable,  and 
shortly  aflerwards  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  the 
other  part  of  the  divisioh,  after  enduring  a  dread- 
ful fire,  in  which  Colonel  Park  was  wounded,  re- 
tired Upon  the  right  division  of  the  brigade,  where 
Brigade- General  Craufurd  was  commanding  in 
person.  With  what  was  left  of  his  brigade,  Crau- 
fiird  now  made  a  dash  at  the  Dominican  convent, 
Ahd  gained  possession  of  that  large  and  strong 
building.  In  making  a  sortie  to  save  a  three- 
pounder,  which  had  been  left  in  the  street,  Crau- 
flird  lost  a  great  many  of  his  light  infantry,  and 
Major  Trotter,  one  of  the  best  of  his  officers ; 
the  three-pouuder  was  saved  :  but  the  Dominican 
cdnvent  was  assailed  with  the  greatest  fury;  the 
quantity  of  round  shot,  grape  and  musketty,  to 
which  they  we^e  exposed,  obliged  Craufurd's  peo- 
ple to  quit  the  top  of  the  building :  the  enemy,  to 
the  niimber  of  5000  or  6000,  brought  up  heavy 
eitnnon  to  fotce  the  wooden  gates :  the  cessation  of 
firing  in  other  quarters  induced  Craufurd  to  believe 
that  the  other  English  columns  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
general  surrendered.  "The  result  of  this  day's 
action,"  says  Whitelocke, "  left  me  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  the  Residencia,  another  strong  post  on 
his  left,  while  I  occupied  an  advanced  position 
towatds  his  centre :  but  these  advantages  had  cost 
about  2500  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  nature  of  the  fire  to  which  the  troops  were  ex- 
posed iftit  violent  in  the  extreme.  Grape-shot  at 
the  corner  of  the  streets,  musketry,  hand-grenades, 
bridks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  : 
every  householder,  with  his  negroes,  defended  his 
dwelling,  each  of  which  was  in  itself  a  fortress ; 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  male  populittion  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  em- 
ployed in  its  defence."* 

Ouetle. 


It  appears  that,  during  the  temamderof  the  dayy 
and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  night,  Whitelocke 
remained  igpiorant  of  Craufurd's  surrender;  at  least 
he  himself  or  bis  apologist  says  that  he  had  pressed 
forward  his  dragoons  into  the  town  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  Craufurd,  but  that  Craufurd 
had  advanced  beyond  their  reach,  and^  till  the  next 
day,  no  certain  report  was  received  of  his  operations. 
Two  objects,  it  is  said,  had  been  achieved,  and,  but 
for  the  miscarriage  of  the  third,  and  the  surrender 
of  Craufurd  in  the  Dominican  convent,  the  tows 
must  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Btitish  :  for,  as  the  Plaza  de  Toros  commanded  the 
citadel  from  the  left,  and  as  we  had  posts  on  their 
right  and  opposite  their  centre,  the  enemy  could 
not  have  made  any  material  resistance.  After  the 
surrender  at  the  Dominican  convent,  the  guns  of 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  firing  from  the  Plaza  de 
Toros,  might  have  overawed  the  populace,  but  they 
would  also  have  destroyed  the  British  prisoners; 
and  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  enraged  mob 
that  they  would  massacre  Craufurd's  brigade  and  all 
the  British  who  had  surrendered,  if  the  firing  were 
renewed  from  the  Plaza,  paralyzed  the  army  of  Sir 
Samuel.  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  in  anr 
such  circumstances  to  make  British  troops  use 
their  artillery. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  July, 
Linieres,  the  clever  Frenchman,  who  was  still  com- 
manding the  Spanish  troops  in  Buenos  Ayres,  aiid 
who  had  directed  all  the  preparatioits  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  addressed  a  letter  to  White- 
locke, ofi^ering  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  late  afiair-  together  with  the  list  regiment,  and 
the  other  British  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  with 
Brigadier-General  Beresford  in  the  preceding  year, 
if  Whitelocke  would  desist  from  any  fiirther  attack 
on  the  town,  and  withdraw  his  forces  altogether 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  insinuating,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  from  the  exasperated  state  of  the  popu- 
lace, he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soners, if  the  English  general  persisted  in  ofi'eusive 
measures.  At  first,  Whitelocke  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  talking  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  of  the  means  he  had  in  his  hands  of  retaliating 
Upon  the  Spanish  prisoners,  if  the  populace  should 
proceed  to  such  bloody  extremities,  ur  if  Linieres 
and  his  troops  should  forget  the  usages  of  war. 
But  he  Soon  altered  his  tone,  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  which  Linieres  proposed.  Hfe  says — "  In- 
fluenced by  this  consideration  (t.  e.  the  threat  used 
against  the  English  prisoners),  which  I  knew  to 
be  founded  on  fact,  and  reflecting  of  1k>w  little  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  possession  of  ti  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  whieh  were  so  absolutely  hostile,  I 
resolved  to  forego  the  advantages  which  the  braverv 
of  our  troops  had  obtained,  and  acceded  to  a  treaty 
which  I  trust  will  meet  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty."  *  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
the  fort  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  next  day,  the  Ith 
of  July,  by  General  Whitelocke  and  lear-admiral 

Guetl*. 
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Sir  George  Murray,*  and  liy  Linjerea  and  two 

Spanish  generala. 

Hoatilities  were  to  ceaoe  on  both  aidea  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata ;  the  Britiah  were  to  retain  poa- 
sewioo  of  the  fortreas  and  place  of  Monte  Video, 
vhich  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  had  atormed  and 
Uken  before  Whitelocke'a  arrival,  for  the  apace  of 
two  montha;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  theae 
buildinga  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniarda, 
with  all  their  artillery,  &c. ;  all  prisonera  whatao- 
ever  were  to  be  mutually  reatored ;  Whitelocke'a 
liunishing  army  waa  to  be  auppliedwith  proviaiona, 
and  to  be  aaaiated  in  re-embarking  and  crosaing 
over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Plata  river,  with  ita 
armi,  itorea,  equipage,  &c. 

The  popular  indignation  at  home  was  ao  ezcea- 
lire  that  if  Whitelocke  had  arrived  in  £ngland  in 
the  month  of  September,  with .  the  officer  who 
brought  home  his  dispatchea,  he  would  have  run 
some  riak  of  being  torn  to  piecea  by  the  people. 
H»  had  committed  faults  enough,  but  these  were 
all  exaggerated,  and  others  were  invented  fur  him 
by  ignorance,  malevolence,  and  an  uncritical  and 
uoexamining  fury.  We  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
lier  the  rage  excited  by  the  report  that,  before 
teodtng  bia  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  hopeleaa 
itreet  fight  he  ordered  all  the  flinta  to  be  taken 
Iroro  their  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke  waa 
nniKrtally  adopted  as  a  synunyme  for  white.- feather; 
■nany  believed  him  to  be  the  moat  perfect  com- 
pound of  coward  and  traitor  that  had  eyer  been 
known  among  Englishmen.  It  waa  said  to  be  ow- 
ing to  his  favour  at  court  and  in  other  high  places 
ti»t  his  trial  was  so  long  delayed :  there  might  be 
other  grounds  for  this  procrastinating  of  justice ; 
bat  it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  January,  1808, 
tbat  he  was  brought  before  a  general  court-martial, 
bdd  at  Chelsea  Hospital;   and  even  then  such 

*  Admin]  Murray,  in  m  separate  despatch,  explained  the  reaaona 
■*  »bidi  he  had  coDaented  to  ai^Q  the  treaty.  He  latd  that,  on  Kolng 
H^n,  he  was  told  by  Whitelociie  that  he  was  of  opiaion,  as  well  ■■ 
^fi  tu  other  English  generala,  that  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose 
^fn^  and  that  one  great  object  was  attained  In  getting  hack  all 
w  British  pcisonera  who  hud  been  taken  in  South  America  this  war  ; 
jWthedettroyin;  of  the  town  could  nut  brneDt  us ;  that  he  (Whlte- 
''Kkc)  mw  uo  proapect  whatever  of  establisliing  ourseWes  in  this 
<MDtiy,  as  there  was  not  a  friend  to  the  English  m  it;  that  the  in- 
^•etsey  of  every  cla^  ot  the  inhabitants  was  beyond  belief ;  that 
ikwofoar  men  the  enemy  had  taken  prisoners  were  in  the  power 
oUq  fnisj^  mob,  &c.  **  Under  these  circumstances,**  ndded  the  ad- 
^1.  "*  and  being  persuaded  that  the  people  of  thia  country  did  not 
*shtobe  onder  the  British  government,  I  si^fned  the  treaty.'*  It 
'JT^rsthat  the  "  All  TaiiT:it»"  ministry,  who  appointed  Whitelocke,  or 
*^>tt«l  to  his  being  appointed  to  the  command,  and  who  meant  to 
'^'^^  the  conquest  of  avast  continent  with  less  than  18,000  men, 
s«p  to  ijrnoiaiit  of  the  state  uf  the  country  and  of  the  feelings  of  the 
■slubitants  as  to  believe  that  if  they  did  nut  welcome  the  English  as 
^^rrrers  they  would  offer  at  the  most  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
*sheiorkr,  we  know,  always  persisted  in  saying  that  ho  hod  been 
^iiW  by  his  instructions,  and  W  the  incorrect  Infurmation  given  to 
"mby  govemnient.  Tidcing  this  as  truth,  it  will,  however,  only 
^e  as  a  very  iiicomplete  excttse  (or  that  general's  conduct  in  the 
*W;  if  onrcahlDet  had  cordially  given  the  hand  to  General  Miran- 
**•  n  they  had  proclaimed  independence  for  the  South  American 
*^i«.  sod  if  they  had  rallied  round  onr  standard  the  many  ad- 
l^biKTs  or  discuoteuted  spirits  among  the  Spanisli  Americans,  the 
wtiuh  army  might  indeed  have  found  friends  in  abunuance  :  but  we 
wlieve  that  the  strong  decided  feeiings  of  (ip.)rg'.  Ili.  would  have 
^»i  l»r  to  any  such  scheme,  if  Lord  Grenville  and  hia  brother  mi- 
™"  nul  V.  .itured  to  propose  it.  But  it  should  seem  that  noanch 
JJWMllton  was  ever  made  on  their  part — that  the  scheme  was  »lto- 
J«w  too  eitensive  and  too  bold  a  scheme  for  them  to  entertain.  W» 
■""•M  go  into  the  question  of  the  abstract  merits  of  it ;  but  either 
■^  ntch  Kbeme  ought  to  have  been  adopted  and  promoted  by  a  far 
P«i«  tatet  than  waa  teut  out,  or  w»  ought  to  have  Itft  South 
iffltrki  iluge. 


numennu  •4Joummentswere  allowed  to  take  place 
that  the  trial  was  not  concluded  until  the  18th  of 
March.  The  mass  of  the  nation  certainly  thought 
the  sentence  too  mild  which  condemned  him  to  be 
cashiered  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner ;  but  not 
a  few  thought  that  the  ministers  under  whom  he 
had  been  employed,  and  under  whose  general  and 
insane  orders  he  had  acted,  ought  to  have  been 
called  to  a  severe  account.* 

In  a  very  opposite  direction  another  armament, 
dispatched  by  the  Grenville  administration,  led  to 
no  very  honourable  result.  Towards  the  end  of 
November,  1806,  when  our  diplomatists  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  had  been  circumvented  by  the 
French,  and  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent Sultan  Selim  from  engaging  in  a  war  with  the 
czar  (an  event  which  acted  as  a  capital  diversion 
in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  obliging  the  Russians 
to  keep  a  large  army  ou  the  Lower  Danube);  Ad- 
miral Louis  appeared  oiF  Tenedos  and  the  coast  of 
Troy  with  three  line-of-battle  ships  and  four  fri- 
gates. It  was  an  ancient  rule,  recognised  in 
treaties  with  the  Porte,  that  no  ships  of  war,  with 
their  guna  on  board,  were  to  be  allowed  to  paas 
either  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  or  the  straits 
of  the  Bosporua.  Nevertheless  Admiral  Louia 
aent  through  the  Dardanelles  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate.  The  Turks,  who  certainly  wished  to 
avoid  hostilities  with  the  English,  let  the  two  ships 
pass  their  tremendous  batteries  on  the  atraita  with- 
out firing  at  them,  and  alk>wed  them  to  come  to 
anchor  without  molestation  off  Constantinople,  near 
the  point  where  the  Bosporus  opens  into  the  Pro- 
pontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  While  this  single  ship  of 
the  line  (the  *  Canopus '  of  80  guns)  and  thia  single 
frigate  lay  thus,  with  their  broadaides  towarda  the 
Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan  (a  most  vain 
and  impotent  menace),  some  attempts  at  negotiation 
were  renewed  on  shore ;  but  the  active,  able,  and 
intriguing  Sebastiani  was  an  over-match  for  our 
ambassador,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  had  several  of 
the  qualities  of  an  old  woman,  and  who  was  at  thia 

*  The  charges  he  waa  tried  upon  were  in  substance — 1.  Having  fn* 
sisted,  in  the  »ummuoe  of  Bu<*noa  Ayres.  that  civil  officers  and  magis- 
trates  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  which,  it  is  averred,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  customs  of  war,  and  had  a  dfcided  effect  in  inflaming  tlie 
civil  population  to  resistance.  2.  Exposing  the  army  in  the  attack 
upon  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  destructive  charge  of  musketry  horn  the 
town,  without  furnishing  tbat  army  with  any  means  of  detence  or 
attack.  3.  Not  being  present  personally  in  the  advance  against 
Buenos  Ayres :  alsti  not  keeping  open  a  communicatiou  between  the 
main  botly  of  the  troops  and  the  detachment  under  General  Craufurd, 
which  compelled  that  officer  to  surrender.  4.  Surrendering  tlie 
fortress  of  Monte  Video  without  necessity,  which  waa  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  effeetnal  resistance  against  any  iorce  which  could  be  brought 
against  it. 

Tim  plan  of  attack  ujpon  Buenos  Ayres  adopted  by  General  White- 
lockn  was  one  proiwaed  to  him  by  Lieutenant-General  Gore,  "rhis 
was  suted  by  whitelocke  himself  in  his  defence,  and  Gore  admitted 
that  the  basis  of  the  plan  adopted  wits  not  unlike  his. 

Generals  Craufurd,  Auchmuty,  Gore,  and  others,  in  their  evidesiee, 
were  unanimous  in  tlie  opinion  of  Whitelocke's  inconsistent,  very  un- 
decided, and  wavering  conduct,  and  of  his  iotnl  want  of  arrangement 
in  not  siipplyinif  the  troops  with  provisions,  Stc.  General  Auchmuty 
'*  did  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  liave  resulted  (kim  havii^ 
the  arms  loaded;"  and  the  court  was  verv anxious  tlmt  it  mi;;ht  be 
distinctly  nnderstood  that  they  acquitted  Liieutenaut-aeocral  White* 
lucke  of  that  |«rt  of  tlie  Snd  charge  which  related  to  his  not  furnish* 
ing  the  army  with  that  means  of  defence.  With  this  exoe)itiun  the 
court-martial  found  the  general  guilty  of  the  whole  of  these  charges, 
and  adjudge<l.  "  Thitt  the  utid  Lieutenant- General  fFhittlvcke  tm 
cathiered.  nnd  declared  UHatlt/  untit^and  unwrthy  tu  teroe  hit  mnjetty  in 
ng  militttrf  cafadtg  wlutmt- 
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time  suffering  under  the  depressing  influences  of 
a  slow  fever ;  the  victories  that  Bonaparte  was  then 
obtaining  over  the  Austrians  and  Russians  gave  a 
great  weight  to  Sebaatiani's  diplomacy ;  the  Aus- 
trian amWsador,  whose  court  was  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  with  respect  to  Turkey,  re- 
mained neutral  and  motionless;  the  Prussian 
charg^  d'afibires  followed  the  instructions  and  ex- 
ample of  his  government,  and  shuffled  and  tergi- 
versated ;  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  Holland 
backed  Sebantiani  with  all  their  might ;  the  minis- 
ters of  Ferdirand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  of  our  other 
ally  the  King  of  Sweden,  represented  courts  too 
insignificant  to  allow  of  their  making  any  favourable 
impression  in  the  way  Arbuthuot  wanted ;  the  diplo- 
matising came  to  nothing,  and  Count  Italiniky,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  feared  that  he  might  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Constantinople  rabble,  or  be  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Porte, 
A  close  prisoner  to  the  Seven  Towers,  was  allowed 
to  embark  in  one  of  the  English  ships,  which 
carried  him  down  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  through 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  the  British  flag  had  the  tmdisputed 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  lingered 
on  shore,  but  scarcely  showed  himself  out  of  his 
house,  his  malady  being  increased  by  domestic 
affliction.  Some  agents  of  the  Porte  announced 
that  a  large  English  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  and  some  months 
before  Italinsky's  departure  the  divan  had  been 
threatened  with  the  bombardment  of  their  ca- 
pital by  a  young  and  hot-headed  member  of  the 
British  legation — a  threat  which  had  produced, 
for  the  time,  the  desired  effect,  but  which  had 
certainly  contributed  to  put  the  Turks  on  their 
guard.  For  a  fleet  to  have  effected  all  that  was 
desired  it  ought  to  have  come  at  once,  widiout  any 
threat  or  announcement  It  is  true  tb^t  the  Turks 
were  slow  and  procrastinating,  and  scarcely  to  be 
roused  except  by  the  immediate  presence  of  danger ; 
but  the  sultan  had  several  alert  Frenchmen  in  his 
service,  and  Sebastiani  and  General  Andr^ossi  were 
both  excellent  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  To 
the  popular  fury  against  the  Russians,  the  most 
hated  enemies  of  the  Turks,  there  now  began  to  be 
added  a  loud  outcry  against  the  English.  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  thought  himself  exposed  to  the  double 
risk  of  being  massacred  by  the  rabble  or  of  being 
detained  as  an  hostage.  His  apprehensions  were 
aggravated  by  the  delay  of  the  divan  in  giving  a 
passport  to  an  English  courier,  and  by  the  military 
preparations  he  saw  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  die  French  officers.  He  therefore  made  secret 
preparations  for  his  own  departure,  and  devised  a 
scheme  for  carrying  off  with  him  the  persons 
attached  to  his  embassy,  and  the  British  merchants 
settled  at  Constantinople.  After  disclosing  his 
project  to  two  or  three  confidential  persons,  he 
requested  the  captain  of  the  English  frigate,  which 
still  remained  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Golden  Horn  to  invite  him,  his  legation,  and  the 
merchuits  to  a  grand  dinner  on  board.    The  invi- 


tations were  sent,  and  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1807,  secretaries,  attachtis,  drogomans,  all  in  theii 
best  attire,  repaired  on  board  the  *  Endymion,'  not 
knowing  that  there  was  anything  in  the  wind 
beyond  a  good  dinner  and  a  few  patriotic  toasts. 
When  they  were  all  assembled  the  ambassador 
communicated  his  intentions,  and  told  them  that 
they  must  go  away  with  him  as  they  were,  and 
without  holding  any  communication  with  the  shore, 
as  that  might  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks. 
Some  of  the  drogomans  had  wives  and  numerous 
families,  some  of  the  English  merchants  had  wives 
also,  and  all  of  them  had  left  on  shore,  in  their 
warehouses  and  dwelling-houses,  bales  of  goods 
and  other  precious  commodities.      The  sudden 
announcement  struck  them  like  a  thunderbolt  i  but 
they  were  told  by  his  excellency  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Turks  would  not  murder  their  wives  and 
children,  and  that  if  their  goods  were  plundered  or 
burned  the  generous  British  government  would 
pay  for  them  all.*    There  was  a  dinner  served  up 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  but  the  appetite  of  the 
guests  failed  them,  and  their  countenances  were 
sad.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
very  dark,  the  *  Endy&ion '  cut  her  cables  and  got 
under  weigh.     She  nearly  struck  on  the  rocb 
which  project  a  little  beyond  the  Seraglio  Point, 
towards  which  she  was  impelled  by  the  strong 
current    of  the    Bosporus;    but    die    necesaaiy 
manoeuvres  were  executed  with  order  and  in  per- 
fect silence ;  the  Turkish  guards,  as  usual,  were 
either  fast  asleep  or  smoking  their  chibouks,  and, 
being  freed  from  her  momentary  danger,  the  trim 
frigate,  favoured  by  current  and  by  wind,  glided 
down  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  was 
near  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  before  the 
divan  knew  that  she  was  gone,  or  that  Arbuthnot 
had  embarked  in  her.t    Close  by  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  was  posted  the  capitan-pasha  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  a  brig ;  but  this 
grand  admiral  neither  knew  nor  suspected  what 
passengers  she  was  carrying,  and  the  '  Endymion 
was  allowed  to  run  through  the  Dardanelles  with- 
out search  or  challenge.   Off  the  island  of  Tenedos 
the  •  Endymion '  joined  Admiral  Louis's  squadron. 
Finding  himself  now  in  security,  Arbuthnot  wrote 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  to  the  divan  the  motives 
of  his  sudden  and  unceremonious  departure,  and  to 
propose  the  renewal  of  negotiations.    The  present 
object  of  the  English  minister  was  merely  to  gam 
time,  and  to  induce  the  Turks  to  suspend  the  pre- 
parations they  were  making  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  give  the  English  fleet  a  hot  recep- 
tion, if  (which  they  much  doubted)  it  should  really 
risk  itself  in  that  narrow  and  formidable  passage. 
The  Turks  feU  into  the  snare,  and  ordered  Feyzi- 
Effendi,  a  Mussulman  of  high  rank  in  the  court, 

•  Befoi*  departint.  ArbuOmot  wrote  >  note  U>  OaatiSeba^ 
ncommmdioKtobb  nrotecUon  Uio  English  fitiniliM  ""?  "ViiL 

iiMtion ;  tat  w«  Wle«J", 

of  offering  uiy  immlt  to  Om  fonilieii  wanun  and  cliildio- 


dncript  famtliM  of  the  drogomant,  &e. 
tuni  clal) 

iwaa 

Juehetean  de  Saint-Denys,  Kimlulknia  de  C 
I80T  et  ISOS.— Prtrate  infocmaUon,  ooUecM  «b  Uw 
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(u  open  a  conference  with  th«  British  ambassador, 
ArlMitfaDot  would  not  venture  liimself  on  shore; 
but  be  sent  Berto-Pisani,  his  head  drogoman,  to 
the  town  or  village  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  amuse 
FcTzi-Effendi.  Pisani,  who  had  a  double  heredi- 
tiij  claim  to  cunning,  as  a  man  in  whose  veins  the 
Genoese  and  Greek  bloods  were  mixed,  did  his 
spiriting  with  great  ability,  his  task  beingrendened 
the  moR  easj  %  the  decided  English  predilections 
of  the  IXirkish  negotiator,  who  had  all  along 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  divan  in  provoking  a  war 
Widi  the  great  naval  power.  In  vain  M.  de  Las- 
coors,  General  Sebsstiani's  aide-de-camp,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Straits  to  superintend  the  prepa- 
rations, argued  and  stormed;  in  vain  the  other 
French  oHicera  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  exertion.  Feyzi-Eflendi  kept 
negotiating;  the  capitan-pasha,  a  true  dreamy 
Turk,  said  it  was  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Des- 
tiny that  the  English  should  come;  that  if  they 
tune,  there  were  guns  enough  to  sink  them  all ; 
tbat  the  probability  was  that  tall  the  English  would 
attempt  to  do  would  be  to  blockade  the  outer 
mouth  «f  the  Straits,  as  the  Russians  had  several 
times  done  in  former  wars ;  that  such  expenses  as 
the  French  recommended  were  unnecessary ;  and 
fhat  God  was  great.  And  there  was  this  excuse 
for  the  capitan-pasha — he  had  litde  or  no  money 
with  him,  and  he  could  get  none  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  workmen  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  instead  of  staying  to  repair  the  old 
batteries  and  make  new  ones,  fled  in  all  directions 
like  packs  of  Aimishing  jackals.  At  last,  on  the 
lOth  of  February,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  a  favourite 
admiral  of  the  "  All  Talents  "  administration — who 
had  certainly  made  his  victory  iu  the  West  Indies 
cream  over  rather  too  much* — arrived  off  Tenedos 
with  some  more  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  bomb- 
resseU.  Thia  force,  being  united  to  Admiral 
Loois's  ships,  made  up  not  a  fleet,  but  a  squadron 
of  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  two  frigates,  and  two 
bombs.  The  arrival  of  this  force  neither  inter- 
npted  Berto-Pisani's  conferences,  nor  put  more 
activity  into  the  Turks :  Feyzi-Effendi  hoped  the 
n^tiation  would  yet  end  well,  and  the  capitan- 
pasha  kept  amoking  his  pipe  and  uttering  his 
luhallahs !  and  Mashallahs  *  The  confidence  of 
this  grand  admiral  in  his  Kismeth,  or  destiny  or 
happy  star,  may  possibly  have  been  augmented  by 
»  terrible  disaster  which  befel  the  '  Ajax,'  one  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  just  as 
Captain  Blackwood  had  retired  to  rest,  the  officer 
of  the  watch  ran  into  the  cabin  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  ship  was  on  fire.  Signals  of  distress 
were  made  and  alarm-guns  were  fired ;  but,  before 

*  Soae  one  ttlil  in  the  National  Convention,  to  that  great  m.iker 
•idauu*,  fepoita,  uvl  diapatches,  Banim—"  Voafaiut  tnv  aiiKnier 
titiamra! 

Dockirorth  had  been  attached  to  tlie  Mediterranean  Beet  of  Lord 
Couisgwood,  to  whom  Ibe  AdmilBltjr  orden  had  l>een,  in  llie  Siit 
ia^ance.  tranamittrd.  Theie  ordera  conuined  the  hijihenl  compli- 
■wWaloDuckwonh.  They  uid,  "  A»  the  aervice  (lointed  out  Mill 
nquila  much  ability  and  firmaeia  in  the  offleer  vho  is  lo  oommand  it, 
>"»  are  to  intmat  the  oaecution  thereof  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Jolin 
TBoaai  Dacltinath."— /anei,  Ifonil  Bat.—PtrlimMmUity  Paperi. 
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any  svccour  could  approach,  the  conflagration 
burst  up  the  main  hatchway,  dividing  the  fore  from 
the  after  part  of  the  ship.  Although  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  lighting  up  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Ida  and  old  Olympus,  revealing  the  Trojan 
plains,  and  ailvering  the  Scamander,  which  was 
winding  and  flowing  through  them  aa  in  the  daya 
of  Homer,  in  ten  minutes  the  smoke  became  so 
dense  that  the  officers  and  men  on  the  upper  deck 
could  only  distinguish  each  other  by  speaking  or 
feeling.  In  this  situation  the  only  boat  that  could 
be  hoisted  out  was  the  jolly-boat.  A  bout  380  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marinea  dropped  overboard 
from  the  bowsprit  or  other  parts  of  the  rigging,  and 
were  picked  up  by  boats  of  the  squadrou  that  were 
now  approaching.  Captain  Blackwood  leaped 
from  the  spritsail-yard ;  all  the  reet — about  250 
souls — po-ished  in  the  flames  or  in  the  water. 
Among  the  victims  were  two  women,  and  two  of  the 
merchants  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  entrapped 
on  board  the  '  Eudymion '  at  Constantinople  by  the 
too  timid  British  ambassador.  The  burning  ship 
drifted  on  the  island  of  Tenedoa,  struck  on  the 
rotks,  and  blew  up  with  an  awfiil  explosion  which 
was  heard  all  through  the  winding  Dardanelles, 
and  far  away  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  among  the  cypreas-groves  of  Seatos  and 
Abydos,  the  olive-clad  hills  of  Qallipolis,  and 
the  cliffa  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  The  Turks 
and  the  French  from  the  heights  behind  the  village 
of  the  Dardanellea  could  not  only  hear  the  final 
roar,  but  could  also  see  the  long-fed  flames  which 
preceded  it. 

There  was  then  no  possibility  uf  threading  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  teeth  of 
an  impetuoua  current  running  down  incessantly 
from  the  northward,  without  a  good  breeze  from 
the  south  or  south-west.  This  favourable  wind 
did  not  set  in  tmtil  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
February.  Then,  at  about  7  a.m.,  the  squadron 
weighed,  and  Duckworth  steered  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
'  Canopus,'  hia  leading  ship,  arrived  abreast  the 
outer  castles,  one  of  which  standa  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Both 
castles  opened  their  fire  upon  the  'Canopus,' 
and  in  succession  upon  the  ships  in  her  wake, 
which  followed  in  a  long  line,  with  considerable 
intervals  of  space  between  each  of  them.  Nei- 
ther the  'Canopus'  nor  any  other  ship  returned 
the  fire :  the  squadron  moved  majestically  and 
silently  up  the  Strait,  as  though  despising  the  vain 
loud  noise  of  the  Turkish  batteries.  It  was  a  grand 
holiday  with  the  Osmanlees— one  of  the  days  of 
their  Courban-Beiram — and  they  were  keeping  it 
in  their  ordinary  manner :  the  cannoneers  of  the 
inner  batteries,  instead  of  being  at  their  posts, 
were  dispersed  in  the  cofiee-houses,  smoking  their 
chibouks,  listening  to  itinerant  story-tellers,  or 
witnessing  the  pleasant. pranks  of  Karaguse,  the 
Turkish  Punch.  Even  the  two  outer  castles  which 
had  opened  the  fire  had  only  a  part  of  their  artillery., 
men  at  their  guns.     Our  squadron  was  well  in  the 
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channel  before  the  rapitan-pasha  would  believe 
that  they  seriously  meant  to  pass  through.  He 
'hen  tore  his  beard  and  ran  about  like  a  madman, 
giving  hurried  and  contradictory  or  unintelligible 
orders ;  and  it  was  the  French  vice-consul  at  the 
Diinlanelles,  Sebastiani's  aide-de-camp  and  tlie 
other  French  officers  on  the  spot,  rather  than  the 
Kultan's  grand  admiral,  (hat  got  some  of  the 
Turkish  cannoneers  and  soldiers  into  the  upper 
batteries  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  channel.  On 
the  opposite  or  European  side,  where  there  were 
no  such  active  and  intelligent  agents,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turks  appear  to  have  continued  their 
keff*  and  their  smoking.  Still  favoured  by  the 
.  fresh  wind  from  S.S.W.,  and  breasting  the  foam- 
ing current,  the  British  squadron  went  quickly  on, 
presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle.  At  about  half- 
past  nine  a.m.  the  leading  ship  arrived  abreast  of 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Kelidil-Bahar  and  Sul- 
tanie-Kalessi,  which  stand  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  where  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents 
are  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  quarter  asunder.  The 
capitan-pasha  had  thrown  himself  into  one  of  these 
works,  and  Feyzi-Effendi  into  another.  From  either 
shore  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  which  now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
reply,  with  broadsides  starboard  and  larboard,  and 
with  a  precision  of  aim  which  the  Turks  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  imitate.  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe  the  neatly  whitewashed  bastions  and  para- 
pets tottered  to  their  fall :  the  capitan-pasha  could 
not  stand  this  horee-play,  and,  pretending  that  he 
was  going  on  board  his  flag-ship,  he  sneaked  out 
of  his  battery,  and  disappeared.  The  Turkish 
cannoneers  and  janissaries  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chief,  threatening  to  murder  the 
French  officers  who  attempted  to  keep  them  to 
their  guns.  These  Frenchmen  were  left  almost 
alone  on  the  batteries,  to  witness  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  British  ships,  of  which  not  one 
seemed  to  have  sustained  any  serious  injury  from 
the  cross-fire,  hot  and  terrible  as  it  had  been  while 
it  lasted.  The  Straits  might  now  be  said  to  be 
passed ;  but  there  was  still  some  work  to  do.  A 
little  above  the  Castle  of  Abydos,  and  stretching 
on  towards  Nagar-Bournu,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  lay 
a  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun  ship, 
four  frigates,  four  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  two 
gunboats.  One  of  the  brigs  cut  her  cables  and 
made  sail  for  Constantinople,  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  delH  Ingleex,^  the  mad  English, 
were  really  coming.  This  brig  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  and  taken  by  the  ^iglish,  if  it  had 
only  been  to  stop  the  news  she  was  carrying;  but 
it  appears  that  Duckworth  gave  no  orders  to  that 
effect.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
capitan-pasha,  a  landsman,  like  nearly  all  Turkish 
admirals,  who  had  been  scared  out  of  a  land  battery, 
would  adventure  his  person  on  board  ship  in  the 

•  ir^  i<  Tntkuh  for  joy  or  Jorfalitj. 

•f  A  nauM  Tcry  oommoDly  applied  by  the  Turks  to  EnglUh  nilon, 
And  fonwtiauf  to  En^Ush  ewutt.  It  U  a  snperttition  uf  that  people, 
Ibat  madmea  eq|o]r  in  a  peculiar  mannn  the  foTour  and  protection  of 
Ilearen. 


face  of  such  a  superior  force :  he  had  gone  to  a 
hill-top  to  curse  his  Kismeth  and  calm  his  agitation 
with  a  pipe.  Bui  the  captain  who  was  on  board 
the  64-gun  ship  had  some  of  the  courage  and  ob- 
stinacy of  a  true  Turk,  and  as  Duckworth's  van 
came  abreast  of  him  he  fired  at  the  British  ships, 
and  his  fire  was  followed  by  that  of  his  frigates  and 
corvettes.  Having  returned  this  fire  enpattant, 
the  '  Canopus,'  '  Repulse,'  '  Royal  George,'  and 
'  Windsor  Castle '  stood  quietly  on  to  en  anchorsge 
about  three  miles  above  the  point,  leaving  the 
'Pomptfe,'  'Thunderer,'  'Standard,'  and  the  two 
frigates  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  flotilla.  These 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  M 
into  action  by  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Duck- 
worth's second  in  command,  who  ought  to  have 
had  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  expedition. 
Sir  Sidney  ran  in  and  anchored  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  as  well  as  of  a  re- 
doubt on  the  point  which  mounted  31  heavy  guns. 
At  these  close  quarters  the  firing  commenced  at 
about  half-past  ten  a.m.  In  considerably  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  Turkish  64,  and  all  the  other 
vessels,  except  one  frigate,  one  corvette,  and  one 
gunboat,  ran  ashore  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits.  The  corvette  and  the  gunboat  were  cap- 
tured: the  frigate  ran  across  the  channel  and 
forged  herself  on  the  rocks  on  the  European  side, 
where  she  was  soon  burned  by  the  boats'  crews  of 
the  'Active'  frigate.  While  the  boats  of  the 
' Thunderer'  and  the  ' Standard '  boarded  and  set 
fire  to  the  Turkish  ships  which  were  stranded  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  the  '  PomptSe '  threw  a  few  shells 
and  dispersed  a  considerable  body  of  Asiatic  troopsi 
both  horse  and  foot,  who  had  gathered  on  the  bills 
behind  the  redoubt ;  and  the  marines  of  the 
*  Pomp^'  headed  by  Lieutenant  Mark  Gates, 
landed  and  captured  their  green  standard.  The 
Turkish  frigates  now  began  to  explode,  the  fire 
reaching  their  powder-magazines;  and  other  de- 
posits of  powder,  which  the  careless  Asiatics  had 
left  exposed  near  the  beach,  blew  up  also.  "  It  was 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  said  a  poor  Armenian 
who  was  present ;  "  the  sky  seemM  on  fire,  the 
mountains  shook!"  Tlie  Turks  in  the  baatioii« 
which  had  continued  to  fire  with  its  31  great  guns^ 
fell  into  a  consternation  and  panic ;  the  reverse  or 
land  side  of  their  work,  like  the  reverses  of  all  the 
batteries  along  the  Straits,  was  miserably  weak  and 
ill-coDstructed;  and,  as  they  saw  a  handiiil  of 
marines  and  sailors  coming  to  attack  them  io  the 
rear,  the  cannoneers  threw  away  their  linstocks, 
the  janissaries  their  arms,  and  all  rushed  out  of  the 
back  of  the  redoubt,  and  scampered  away  for  the 
near  bills.  In  a  very  few  minutes  nothing  living 
was  to  be  seen  on  shore  except  a  few  English  red- 
coats and  blue-jackets  busily  employed  in  spiking 
the  guns  of  the  bastion.  At  last  the  Turkish  64 
went  into  the  air;  and  at  five  p.m.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
joined  his  commander-in-chief.  In  destroying  the 
Turkish  squadron  and  bastion  he  had  lost  omy  4 
killed  and  26  wounded.  In  passing  the  castles 
Duckworth  had  had  6  men  killed  and  51  wounded. 
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and  >  part  of  this  loss  had  arisen  from  the  acci- 
'  dental  barating  of  a  mortar  on  board  of  one  of  the 
boub-vesaels.  Thun  the  total  losa  sustained  by  the 
British  in  doing  what  the  TdtIcs  had  considered  it 
,  impossible  for  mortal  men  tu  do,  amounted  only  to 
10  killed  and  71  wounded. 

But  aad  was  the  fiite  which  awaited  poor  Feysi- 
Efiendi,  the  dape  of  Arbuthnot'a  diplomacy  and 
j  of  hia  own  friendly  feelings  for  the  English :  he 
'  was  accnaed  of  treachery  or  of  imbecility,  and  his 
head  was  soon  taken  off  hia  shoulders,  to  be  put 
into  the  niche  over  the  seraglio  gate.  The  capi- 
•  tan-pasha,  though  far  more  culpable  than  Feyzi- 
Eflendi,  had  friends  within  the  seraglio  walls; 
and,  though  he  lost  his  fortune  and  his  place,  he 
saved  hia  head  for  the  present  Even  Berto- 
Pisani,  Arbuthnot's  chief  drogoman,  who  had  been 
n^igently  or  barboronsly  left  on  shore  negotiating 
when  Duckworth  wnghed  anchor  from  Tenedoa 
and  began  to  force  the  passive,  had  a  very  narrow 
eacape  for  his  Ufe,  and  suffered  a  long  captivity : 
he  was  arrested  in  the  village  of  the  Dardanelles, 
JQSt  as  Duckworth's  ships  came  abreast  of  it,  and 
it  conld  scarcely  have  been  less  than  a  miracle 
which  saved  him  ham  the  fury  of  the  Turks  :  he 
was  carried  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brusa,  and 
&ence  to  Kutaiah,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  be  lived  in  sad  plight  till  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  England  and  Turkey. 

Nearly  everything  depended  upon  sneed ;  but 
Sr  John  Duckworth,  after  getting  well  through 
the  Straits,  seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  any 
great  haste.  That  night,  though  the  wind  blew 
as  fair  aa  hit  could  be,  he  carried  very  little  sail ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  20th,  the  wind 
lessened  considerably.  Thia  circumstance,  and 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  current  from  the 
north,  caused  such  delay  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  at 
night  before  the  squadron  could  be  got  to  anchor 
off  the  Princes'  Islands,  which  lie  at  the  edge  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  under  the  Asiatic  coast,  op- 
poaite  to  Constantinople,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
milea  distant  from  that  city.  The  Turkish  brig 
which  had  escaped  from  the  Dardanelles  had  ar- 
nnA  several  hours  before  this,  and  had  carried 
dismay  into  the  divan  and  a  panic-terror  into  the 
vraglio.  The  women,  the  eunuchs,  black  and 
white,  with  all  the  strange  beings  that  compose  a 
Turkish  court  and  household,  ran  screaming  about 
the  palace,  which  from  its  situation  was  of  all 
the  city  the  part  most  exposed  to  bombardment ; 
the  grand  vizier  aad  the  other  ministers  saw  at 
first  no  hope  of  salvation  except  in  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  the  English,  in  submitting  to  the 
conditions  ofiisred  by  the  Russians,  and  m  break- 
ing off  all  connexion  with  the  French.  Sultan 
Selim  even  sent  Ismael  Bey,  one  of  his  favourites, 
to  acquaint  General  Sebastiaiii  with  the  decision 
of  the  divan,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
not  oblige  the  Turks  by  quietly  taking  his  de- 
parture. But  Sebastiani,  hoping  that  the  degrading 
terror  of  the  harem  and  the  Porte  had  not  reached 
the  Turks  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  declared 


that  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  gave  him  no 
alarm,  that  he  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
Porte,  aad  would  not  quit  Constantinople  without 
a  poaitive  command  from  the  sultau  himself.  Se- 
bastiani's  firmness  gave  the  Turkish  ministers  time 
tu  recover  from  their  first  panic ;  and  Duckworth's 
unpardonable  indecision  allowed  the  Turks  abund- 
ant time  to  put  their  city  and  faarbuur  in  a  good 
state  of  defence. 

On  the  21st,  at  daybreak,  the  wind  blew  fair 
from  the  south-east,  and  everybody  on  board  the 
aquadron,  except  the  admiral  and  the  ambassador, 
expected  that  the  shipa  would  weigh,  proceed  to 
take  their  station  off  the  town,  and  be  ready  to 
bombard  it.  But  Arbuthnot,  according  to  the 
instructions  from  government  at  home,  was  to 
give  the  word  when  to  begin,  and  he  hesitated 
about  giving  the  order ;  and  Duckworth  would  do 
nothing  without  it,  although  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  rendered  this  submission  to  in- 
structions— which  after  all  were  conditional — dan- 
gerous, preposterous.  Instead  of  muviug  with  hia 
whole  squadron,  the  vice-admiral  sent  the  '  Endy- 
mion '  frigate  with  the  ambassador's  dispatches 
and  hia  ultimatum,  which  simply  signified  Uiat  the 
sultan  must  deliver  up  his  fleet  to  the  British  aa 
a  security  to  be  kept  till  the  return  of  peace,  dis- 
miss Sebastiani,  and  renounce  his  French  con- 
nexions. The  English  admiral  added  a  note  of 
his  own,  stating,  in  a  bungling,  rhodomontade  style, 
that  he  had  it  in  hia  power  to  destroy  the  capital 
and  all  the  Turkish  vessels,  and  that  the  Turkish 
government  must  send  him  an  answer  upon  the 
wstant  of  the  reception  and  translation  of  bis  note. 
The  '  Endymion '  came  to  anchor  at  a  spot  four 
miles  from  Constantinople.  Sir  John  Duckworth 
said  in  his  dispatches  that  she  could  not  get 
nearer  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind  and 
the  strength  of  the  current ;  but  the  Turks,  who 
by  this  time  had  certainly  got  ready  batteries 
which  might  have  sunk  the  frigate  (and  probably 
no  flag  of  truce  would  have  prevented  them  firing 
upon  her),  attributed  her  respectful  distance  tu 
other  causes  and  considerations.  The  captain  of 
the  frigate  sent  forward  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  the  dispatches.  The  Turks  would  not 
permit  the  officer  to  land,  but  they  took  the 
dispatches,  and  returned  no  answer  to  them.* 
This  was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Arbuthnot  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Reis-Effendi,  or  Turkish  minister  for 

*  Juehemn  de  Saint- Denyi  nya  that  the  English  officen  who 
carried  theie  dispatches  landed  and  were  conducted  to  AU  I^ffendi. 
minister  of  the  marine;  that  the  rather  brutal  reception  they  met, 
and  the  threatening  air  wf  the  Turlcish  officers  and  aailors,  with  some 
indiscreet  wurds  that  were  If  t  drop,  made  them  believe  that  the  Turks 
were  going  to  viulatc  the  law  of  nations — that  is,  were  going  to  mur- 
der tliem :  that  on  lieing  called  up  Lo  the  seraglio  they  believed  tliai 
their  last  hour  was  come,  and,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  green 
Kiosk,  the  place  namt*d  for  the  conCerenco  (and  which  was  very  often 
the  place  of  execution),  the  English  officers  and  the  boat's  crew 
rowed  away,  as  hard  ss  they  could  row,  towards  Duckworth's 
tqiiadrou,  without  being  stopped  by  the  Turks,  and  also  without 
having  delivered  tlie  letters  Uiey  had  brought  from  the  ambassador 
and  the  ndmirut.  Kul  we  have  rea»OQ  to  believe  that  the  letlere  were 
delivered  and  carried  across  the  harlxiur  to  the  seraglio ;  that  the 
officers  did  not  quit  their  boat,  but  saw  All  Effendi  at  the  arsemil  ■ 
which  lies  along  the  tialata  or  Christian  side  of  tho  port,  aiut  bM 
quays  and  piers  projecting  into  the  water. 
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foreign  affaira,  telling  him  yery  solemnly  that  an 
answer  to  the  admiral's  note  must  really  be  de- 
livered within  half  an  hour.      The  sun  set,  the 
moon  rose  orer  that  beautiful   group  of  islands 
where  Duckworth  was  lying  as  if  spell-bonnd,  and 
midnight  arrived,  without  the  arriral  of  an  an- 
swer from  the  Reis-Effendi,  or  from  any  other 
Turk,  great  or  small.     Sir  J«hn  Duckworth  then 
wrote   and  dispatched   another   threatening  note. 
But  he  knew  not  how  to  threaten  with  effect ;  and 
in  this  note,  which  was  the  very  bathos  of  that  sort 
•f  the  sublime,  he  said,  "  As  we  have  discovered 
by  our  glasses  that  the  time  granted  to  the  Subhme 
Porte  to  come  to  a  deeision  i«  employed  in  warping 
ships  of  war  into  places  more  susceptible  of  de- 
fence,  and   in   constructing    batteries    along   the 
coast,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vice-admiral  to  lose 
no  time."      Time !   he  had  already  lost  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  with  it  an  almost  certain  chance 
of  success !     If,   instead   of  going  to  anchor  at 
Princes'  Islands  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  he 
had  come-to  off  the  Seraglio  Point,  a  broadside  or 
two  and  a  few  shells  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
obtained  from  the  panic-stricken  Porte  whatever 
he  was  sent  to  demand.     But  Sir  John's  delays 
were  not  over  yet — far  from  it.     The  sun  rose 
again  from   behind   the  snow-covered  ridges  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  still  no  answer  from  the 
eontumacious  Turks.     Up  went  the  signal  '*  Pre- 
pare to  Weigh  "  to  the  mast-head  of  the  '  Royal 
George/  the  admiral's  ship.    The  impatioit  sailws 
hailed  the  glad  sign ;   the  breeze  was  blowiiig 
freshly  and  fairly ;  an  hour's  sailing  or  leas  would 
have  brought  the  ships  within  range  of  the  sultan's 
palace  and  the  splendid  mosques  which  stand  be- 
hind it ;  but  Duckworth  lefik  his  preparation  flag 
flying  from  five  o'clock  a.m.  till  noon,  and  from 
noon  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternooo,   without 
giving  the  other  signal  to  weigh  and  be  gone.     Ue 
eould  not  blame  the  wind,  fur  that  continued  fair 
from  sunrise  till  four  o'clock  p.m.,  an  interval 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  his  work  on  the 
city  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all.   At  four  the  steady 
breeze  began  to  slacken ;  at  five  p.m.  it  subsided 
almost  to  a  dead  calm  ;  and  then  he  could  not  go 
were  he  ever  so  well  inclined.     Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  never  been  well,  was  taken  so  very  sick 
this  afternoon,  that  he  was  put  hors  de  combat,  or 
out  of  the  paper  war,  which  was  the  only  combat 
they  had  b«en  carrying  on  since  passing  the  Dar- 
danelles; and  from  this  time  fprwaid  the  diplo- 
matic  correspondence    fell   entirely   to  the  vice- 
admiral,  who,  judging  from  the  papers  he  wrote 
on  this  and  on  some  other  occasions,  was  a  mise- 
rable Imnd   at  the  pen,  with  a  style  altogether 
unlike   an  English  sailor's,   being   prolix,   long- 
winded,  verbose,  and  inconclusive.    Thus  passed 
the  22nd  of  February.     Sir  John  had  now  been 
acting  two  days  or  more  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  instructions  of  his  commander-in-chief.  Lord 
Collingwood,  which  said,  "  At  the  crisis,  should 
any  negotiation  be  proposed  by  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment,  as  such  proposition  will   prubaUly   be 


made  to  gain  tioM  for  preparbg  thek  r^istaace: 
or  EecuriDg  their  ships,  I  would  recommend  that. 
no  negotiation  should  continue  more  than  half  aoi 
hour;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  absolute  refusal, 
you  are  either  to  cannoaade  the  town  or  attack  the 
fleet,  wherever  it  may  be,  holding  it  ia  mind  that 
the  getting  possession,  and  next  to  that  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  the  object  of  the; 
first  ctmsideration."  This  fleet,  at  the  moment  of, 
Duckworth's  arrival,  lay  huddled  together  in  the 
Golden  Horn,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  coulid. 
have  offered  scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  at  that, 
moment  there  was  not  one  formidable  land-battery  t 
in  readiness  on  either  side  of  the  harbour  to  cove*; 
or  protect  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  while  the  British 
seamen  were  again  expecting  the  signal  to  weigb,^ 
Sir  Johu  was  in  his  cabin  writing  another  rig- 
marole letter  to  the  Turks — the  most  contemptitSe. 
epistle,  we  presume,  that  had  ever  yet  proceeded, 
from  a  British  admiral.*     The  Turks,  who  were . 
now  making  excellent  use  of  every  hour  he  allowed; 
them,  and  who  were  beginning  to  despise  as  much 
as  they  had  feared  him,  pretended  to  agree  to  treat., 
And  thus  passed  the  23rd.     On  the  24th  Sir  Joba 
intimated  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  o£ 
personally  conducting  the  negotiation,  proposing, 
that  a  Turkish  minister  should  be  sent  on  board, 
the  '  Royal  George,'  or  offering  himself  to  go  ashore, 
on  any  one  of  the  Princes'  Islands.    The  Tucks 
named  Kadikeiu,  a  village  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  ft- 
short  duitaoce  from  Scutari,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  aa , 
a  very  proper  place  of  meeting.   Sir  John  said  that 
Kadikeiu  waa  too  far  ofi';  and  be  now  discovered 
that  there  was  ao  precedent  of  an  admiral  and. 
oommander-io-chlef  quitting  his  squadron.     As  he 
would  not  venture  to  go  on  terra  Jirma  among  the 
Turks,  and  as  no  Turkish  minister  would  venture 
to  go  to  him,  there  was  no  meeting  that  day ;  and 
so,   with    a    little   scribbling  and  much  talking,' 
passed  the  24th.     On  the  following  day,  or  per-, 
naps  it  was  on  the  26th,  Sir  John  wanted  to  send 
Admiral  Louia  to  Kadikeiu  or  some  other  place, 
to  treat  with  the    Turks;    but  Louis  preferred 

*  In  this  incoDcelTable  epIsUe  Sir  John  Thomu  Duckworth,  vice, 
nimiral  of  tha  White,  after  Mnting  tliat  he  expected  to  lie  juiii*4  hyt . 
HDOther  great  naval  force,  laid  in  tho  tone  of  a  Captain  Bubadtt — *'  1 
mull  tell  you  franldy,  I  will  not  conarnt  to  kse  any  more  time,  t 
owe  it  to  my  sovereign  and  to  my  own  booour  not  to  suffer  myaelf  to ' 
tie  duped,  and  those  who  are  cnpaltie  of  thinking  so  meanly  of  others 
JujUy  tiecome  themselves  tlie  oojeet  of  snepicion.  You  ace  piating 
yonr  ship*  of  war  in  motion ;  you  take  every  method  of  iuoceosiBf . 
your  means  of  derence ;  liut,  if  the  Sublime  Porte  really  wishes  to  save 
itt  capital  fVnm  the  dreHdt'u)  calamitiee  whiah  are  ready  to  tmrat  opu& 
it.  the  thouffbt  of  which  is  shocking  to  our  feelings  ot  numonlty,  you 
(tlicRcis-Enendi)  will  be  sent  here  very  early  to-morrow  momiaff with 
full  powers  to  ooociude  with  ma  the  work  of  pence,  which  Mr.  Anikia- 
Qot  would  by  this  time  have  set  out  to  concl  ude  on  shore  if  ho  had  not 
been  prevented  by  a  very  serious  indispositioD.  1  now  deotare  to  yon^ 
for  tlu  last  time,  thai  no  consideration  wliatever  shall  inducn  me  t* 
remain  at  a  distauoe  from  your  capital  a  siugle  moment  beyond  tlia 
period  I  have  now  assigned ;  and  yon  are  sufnoieDtly  aoquainted  wita, 
tho  Englijdi  eharauter,  not  to  lie  ignorant  that,  iu  a  case  uf  unavoid- 
able necessity,  wo  arc  lew  disposed  to  threaten  than  to  execute.  But 
understand  me  well.  Oor  object  ia  peace  and  amity :  this  depoda  om 
you." 

Well  m;iy  the  blusliln;;  historian  of  the  British  Navy  exdalc»— 
**  Can  it  be  wondermi  that  the  Turkish  minister,  linving  the  shtwwcl 
Sebiisiiaui  at  his  ell>r>w,  sliould  inuifh  at  nil  this  verliiage.  and  treat 
with  contempt  linth  the  writ^'roiul  tlie  ^arcmment  of  nhieh  he  «(MI 
the  orgjin  ?*'-  -Jaiwu. 
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lemaining  on  boattl  his  flag-ship,  and  had  probably 
conchided  before  this  that  negotiation  was  nonsense, 
and  that  Duckworth  had  lost  his  senses.     The 
Princes'  Islands  lie  do  more  than  three  or  four 
miles   from  the  Asiatic  shore,   which  was   now 
covered  with  irregular  troops;  there  were  cases 
upon   record,  and  one  striking  case  which   had 
occurred  in  Sir  John  Duckworth's  own  time,  in 
which  the  Turks  had  made  a  desperate  rush  in 
open  boats  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  taking  them 
by  surprise  had  inflicted  a  dreadfUl  blow  on  their 
enemies ;  bat,  notwithstunding  these  circitmstances, 
no  proper  look-out  appears  to  have  been  kept,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Sir  John  discovered  to 
his  amaze  that  a  body  of  Turks  had  landed  from 
Ae  main  on  the  island  of  Proti,  one  of  the  Princes* 
Islands,  and  the  nearest  to  his  anchorage ;  and  that 
they  were  actxially  erecting  a  battery  to  fire  upon 
his   ships.     These  adventurous  Turks  were  dis- 
lodged in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  grape-shot 
fired  from  the  ships,  and  by  the  landing  of  some 
marines  and  sailors ;  but  even  this  petty  operation 
was  nearly  spoiled  by  Sir  John's  indecision  and 
vacillation,  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  officers 
and  of  five  men,  while  two  officers  and  seventeen 
men  returned  on  board  wounded ;  and,  after  all,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  escape  in 
dieir  boats  even  as  they  had  come.     It  has  been 
said  that  two  most  important  personages,  Sebastian! 
and  the  chief  Agha  of  the  janissaries,  were  on  the 
island  of  Proti,  and  might  have  been  made  pri- 
soners and  carried  on  board  the  English  squadron  ; 
and  that  from  this  double  capture  great  advantages 
might  have  been  derived.     But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  the  FVench  general  nor  the  janissary 
Agha  risked  his  person  in  that  desperate  enter- 
prise; and  that,  if  they  had  both  been  there,  and 
tod  both  been  made  prisoners,  the  Porte  would  not 
now  have  complied  in  any  one  important  particular 
with  the  demands  of  the  English.* 

During  the  25th  and  26th  of  February  there 
had  been  a  calm  or  contrary  winds ;  but  on  the 
27th  the  wind  blew  right  into  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  continued  so  to  blow  during  the  whole  of  the 
28th.  But  no  one  on  board  the  squadron  could 
now  rationally  expect  the  lighting  signal  which  at 
first  bad  been  so  eagerly  desired  ;  and  the  Turks 
were  now  quite  ready  to  meet  and  repel  the  attack 
of  a  force  far  superior  to  that  of  Sir  John.     The 

*  Th*  Ti|ufci>h  officer  Jo  eonnand  of  the  party  that  landed  od  th* 

UUnd  a'OA  a  jnnUs.ary  from  Kailikeiu.  He  might  have  b4.-eu  captured 
with  hie  vfaola  paity ;  bat,  owini;  to  the  sviritless,  imbecile  manner  hi 
«hicb  Sii  John  ocderetl  hia  oyeratioiM,  landing  first  one  handful  of 
»fn  and  Ibi-n  anirther  mere  hattdrul  to  support  the  firtt.  the  English 
got  woralad  before  the  miserable  walls  of  a  Greek  monaaterv,  and 
were  recalled  on  board  by  the  ndniiral ;  and  it  was  not  thruuuli  any 
fll^iug  or  loss  they  liad  sustained,  hnt  through  the  apprehension  ofan 
altwk  4ja  jpvater  frirce  on  the  fnllowiu^  morning,  that  the  Janisearie* 
•tnle  away  in  the  ni)(ht.  Sir  Jolin's  strange  orders  to  the  iwrties  that 
landed  were  "  Ihnl  BO  risk  wliirtever  must  be  run  '* — that  they  were 
"  net  to  pursue  tiieir  object  should  it  he  attended  with  any  hasiird." 

Jucberenu  de  Saint- Deuys  a-i\s  th.it  the  Eoj;ll-h  lost  a  great  many 
nen,  and  thai  the  Turks  rem-iined  iDa»ters  of  tlie  mntuBiwy.  But 
the  Titka  certainly  fled  la  the  night,  as  we  hare  stated.  This  able 
Frraehman,  who  liore  an  impottaut  part  in  all  the  military  operations 
tarried  on  at  Coa-.tantiuople,  is  quite  ti^ht  iu  saying  that*  the  attaok 
«Q  the  Turks  at  Pioti  "*  was  conducted  without  nrudeuce  and  without 
diserramentf*  and  that  the  spirited  advice  uf  Sir  Sidney  Smilli  was 
Aster  uAoe  followed  after  tloj  Briiiah  ■quadron  bad  got  thtoiifjh  the 
IXud.i'nellefc" 


enthusiasm  and  fury  of  all  claases  of  Mutaulmtna 
kept  up  the  heart  of  the  sultan'*  ministers;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  their  first  fear  of  the  Englisb 
squadron  was  dissipated  by  the  more  tenrible 
apprehension  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  janis- 
saries and  the  populace  if  they  quailed  before  the 
enemy  and  yielded  to  his  demands :  for  it  was  the 
unvarying  practice  of  these  Turks  to  avenge  th« 
misfortunes  of  their  country  &n  the  men  wb» 
governed  it,  and  to  nrarder  or  attempt  to  murder 
whatsoever  minister  had  doneamissorhad  incurred 
their  suspicion.  This  was  their  one  great  con- 
stitutional check :  their  impeachments  were  made, 
not  with  glowing  words,  but  with  fire  and  the  sword. 
They  called  for  vengeance  opon  the  English,  who 
had  attacked  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  wh«  had 
forced  the  closed  avenue  to  Constantinople,  batter- 
ing the  castles  and  killing  the  faithful,  who  had 
burned  a  Turkish  squadron,  and  had  then  come  on 
to  dictate  the  law  to  their  saltan  by  threatening 
to  bum  his  capital  and  palace.  Encouraged, 
enchanted  by  this  national  spirit,  Oeneral  Sebas- 
tiani  sought  and  obttiined  a  private  audience  of 
Sultan  Selim,  the  morning  e^ber  Duckworth's  arri- 
val  at  the  Princes'  Islands:  he  offered  his  own 
services  and  the  services  of  several  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  whom  Marshal  MarnKmt  had  oppor- 
tunely sent  from  the  Adriatie  to  the  Bosporus; 
he  represented  that  immense  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  a  close  alliance  with  his  master  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  beating  the  Russians 
out  of  Poland,  and  who  would  assuredly  conduct 
his  victorious  army  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there 
dictate  a  peace  to  the  czar  which  should  preserve- 
and  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Turkic  empire, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Selim  was  no  hetOf 
but  his  heart  and  hope  rose  at  these  bright  pros- 
pects. He  cleared  out  his  harem,  sent  all  his 
women  with  their  black  and  white  guardians  away 
to  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Qreek  emperors  sitoated 
in  the  heart  of  Constantinople ;  he  admitted  sol- 
diers and  woikmeu  into  the  interior  of  the  aeragli«>, 
into  its  most  sacred  or  mysterious  recesses ;  and  h* 
allowed  them  to  cut  away  walls  and  to  plant  bat- 
teries among  the  cypress  trees  and  on  the  terraces 
of  the  garden.  The  point  and  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  on  which  this  palace  of  the  sultan  stands, 
soon  bristled  with  cannon.  In  the  name  of  the 
sultan  a  call  was  made  upon  all  the  faithful  to  be 
under  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  batteries,  and  the 
rayah  subjects  of  the  Porte,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  the  rest,  were  invited  or  pressed  int»  the 
service,  and  employed  to  drag  the  cannon,  to  carry 
the  earth  and  fitscines,  the  powder  and  the  shot. 
Counting  all  the  suburbs  and  the  villages  on  the 
Bosporus,  Constantinople  might  have  at  this  time 
a  population  of  800,000  souls;  and  out  of  this 
number  nearly  every  male  that  had  passed  the  age 
of  childhood,  and  had  not  attained  to  the  blindness 
or  decrepitude  of  old  age,  was  set  in  active  mo- 
tion. Every  day  too  brought  in  levies  and  volun- 
teers from  European  Turkey  and  from  the  plains 
and  hills  of  Asia  Minor.     A  number  of  new  bat- 
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teriea  had  been  traced  bj  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers before  our  ambassador  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople, but  not  one  of  them  was  mounted  when 
Duckworth  first  arrived.  In  the  course  of  the  ten 
days  which  our  admiral  allowed  them  the  Turks 
mounted  and  manned  all  these  batteries,  with  a 
good  many  more  besides.  Exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary men  by  profession,  Sebastian!  collected  about 
200  Frenchmen,  -  secretaries,  and  clerks  of  the 
embassy,  travellers,  merchants,  brokers,  who  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  batteries,  and  who  all  (like 
nearly  every  Frenchman  of  that  generation)  knew 
something  of  the  art  or  practice  of  war.  These 
Frenchmen,  too,  gained  golden  opinions  by  the 
liberal  distribution  of  golden  napoleons  with  which 
they  had  been  furnished.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, the  Marquis  de  Alm^nara  (subsequently 
minister  of  the  interior  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  when 
Joseph  gave  up  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become 
king  of  Spain),  was  almost  as  active  and  energetic 
as  Sebastiani  and  his  Frenchmen :  day  and  night 
he  was  in  the  batteries  with  his  secretaries,  attachtb, 
and  the  rest  of  his  legation  ;  and  be  organised  a 
company  of  cannoneers  out  of  the  Spanish  sailors 
that  nappened  to  be  on  board  of  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  By  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
from  200  to  300  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in 
battery ;  but  by  the  26th  or  21th  1200  guns  of  all 
calibres  were  mounted  and  ready.  Parapets  and 
other  works  had  risen,  as  if  by  magic,  on  both  sides 
of  the  port  and  at  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari ; 
and  the  rock  which  lies  nearly  d  fleur  de  Peau 
between  the  Point  of  Scutari  and  the  Seraglio 
Point,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
tower,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Maiden's  Tower, 
and  by  the  Franks  of  the  country  (absurdly  enough) 
the  Tower  of  Leander,  had  been  provided  with 
some  immense  guns,  and  with  a  furnace  for  red- 
hot  shot.  The  fleet  lying  in  the  Golden  Horn 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  Targe  ships  of  the  line, 
some  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  small  crait: 
many  of  these  vessels  were  going  fast  to  ruin,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  dismasted  and  without  their 
crews  on  board  when  the  British  squadron  first 
arrived  j  but  while  Duckworth  was  lying  at  Princes' 
Islands  seven  of  these  line-of-battle  ships  were 
manned,  brought  out,  and  moored  across  the  month 
of  the  harbour  and  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
supported  by  a  longer  and  double  line  of  gunboats. 
The  Turks  had  also  prepared,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, a  species  of  fire-ships.  A  great  dread  conti- 
nued to  be  entertained  of  Duckworth's  two  bomb 
■hips,  for,  except  the  seraglio,  the  mosques,  some 
of  the  bazaars,  and  a  very  few  other  public  build- 
ings, all  the  houses  of  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  are  built  of  wood ;  but  pumps  were  placed 
in  all  directions,  water-carriers  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  detachments  of  janissaries  armed 
with  axes  as  well  as  with  guas  were  distributed  in 
the  streets  and  squares  to  stop  the  conflagration 
wherever  it  should  burst  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Marcn  the  wind 
blew  from  the  N.E.,  a  fair  wind  for  returning  to 


the  Dardanelles.  At  eight  o'clock  the  British  ships 
got  under  sail,  standing  in  line  of  battle.  Sir  John 
Duckworth  says  that,  in  order  to  give  the  Turkish 
fleet  an  opportunity  to  come  out  and  attack  him, 
he  stood  on  and  off  Constantinople  during  the  day  : 
but  this  has  been  properly  described  as  a  flourish, 
for  the  Turks  had  been  able  to  get  ready  for  sea 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  On  the 
approach  of  night  Sir  John  bore  up  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  £e  evening  of  the  2nd  of  March  he 
reached  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  came 
to  anchor,  preferring  daylight  for  passing  the  castles 
and  batteries,  although  there  were  no  difficulties  of 
navigation,  and  if  he  had  gone  through  in  the  night 
he  must  in  all  probability  have  escaped  the  injury 
which  he  sustained  by  broad  daylight.  Here  the 
admiral  got  rid  of  his  only  trophy  by  giving  up  the 
Turkish  corvette,  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  cap- 
tured, to  the  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  not  earlier  (as  if  he  had 
been  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  enemies  iu  their 
beds  at  too  early  an  hour),  Duckworth  again 
weighed  and  bore  up  under  topsails  with  the  wind 
still  fresh  at  N.E.  About  eight  o'clock  the  ships 
began  to  enter  the  channel,  in  much  the  same  order 
as  they  had  observed  in  going  up.  They  now  had 
not  only  the  wind,  but  also  the  rapid  current,  in 
their  favour ;  but  upon  these  increased  advantages 
for  passing  there  was  this  serious  drawback, — while 
Sir  John  had  been  dozing  at  Proti  some  new  works 
had  been  raised ;  some  of  the  old  ones  had  been 
considerably  improved  ;  some  Turkish  engineers, 
who  had  been  mstructed  by  the  French,  and  200 
well-trained  cannoneers,  had  been  sent  down  from 
the  capital ;  a  vast  body  of  troops  and  of  workmen 
had  been  collected  on  the  spot ;  and,  what  perhaps 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  almost  anything 
else,  it  was  not  now  a  holiday  with  the  Turks. 
The  old  castles  on  either  side  the  Hellespont  were 
abundantly  garrisoned ;  all  the  cannoneers  were  at 
their  posts ;  and  the  enormous  cannons  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  water's  edge,  some  of  which  carried 
granite  balls  weighing  each  700  or  800  lbs.,  were 
not  neglected  now,  as  they  had  been  during  the 
upward  passage.  As  they  approached  the  Castle 
of  Abydos  the  English  were  saluted  by  a  cross  fiic 
of  shot  and  shells  of  the  hottest  kind ;  and  as  they 
rushed  rapidly  down  they  ran  the  gauntlet  between 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
which  they  replied  with  occasional  broadsides,  but 
without  stopping  (which  was  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility), and  without  attempting  to  moderate  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  Luckily  for  the  Eng- 
lish, those  immense  guns  on  the  water's  edge  took 
a  long  time  for  loading,  and  coidd  be  fired  only  in 
one  direction.  During  the  two  hours  that  our 
squadron  was  passing  through  the  close  and  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  Straits,  the  '  Canopus '  had 
her  wheel  carried  away  and  her  hull  much  damaged 
by  the  stone  shot ;  the  '  Repulse '  received  a  stone 
shot  which  went  through  between  her  poop  and 
quarter-deck,  killing  10  and  wounding  10;  the 
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'  Royal  George '  had  several  of  ber  lower  shroud* 
cut  away,  and  sustained  other  damage ;  a  stone 
■hot  of  800  lbs.  weight  struck  the  main-mast  of 
the  '  Windsor  Castle,'  and  cut  it  more  than  three- 
quarters  through ;  and  another  enormous  granite 
shot  of  nearly  the  same  weight,  discharged  from 
the  Castle  of  Sestos,  entered  the  lower  deck  of  the 
Standard,'  and  caused  an  explosion  which  badly 
wounded  a  lieutenant  and  46  men.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  ahip,  the  '  Pomp<$e,'  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  without  being  struck  by  a  single  shot  in 
hull,  maata,  rigging,  or  sails ;  but  the  *  Thunderer ' 
was  a  good  deal  damaged ;  and  the  '  Active '  frigate 
was  perforated  by  one  of  the  800  lbs.  granite  shot.* 
This  was  nearly  all  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
shipping ;  and  the  total  loss  in  oflScers  and  men 
did  not  exceed  29  killed  and  140  wounded.  A 
little  before  noon  Sir  John  Duckworth  got  to  his 
old  anchorage  between  the  island  of  Tenedos  and 
the  Plains  of  Troy,  where  he  was  safe  from  all 
mdestation.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
Russian  admiral  Siuiavin,  with  eight  sail  of  the  line. 
It  is  said,  hut  the  story  is  somewhat  doubtful,  that 
Siniavin  requested  Sir  John  to  return  with  him, 
and  renew  the  attack  or  the  negotiations ;  and  that 
Sir  John  declined,  saying  that  where  a  British 
squadron  had  failed  no  other  was  likely  to  succeed. 
Thus  ended  the  famed  expedition  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosporus.  It  had  broken  the  spell 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
guarded  for  so  many  ages ;  but  the  result  of  the 
wbirfe  was  little  more  than  a  brilliant  bravado, 
followed  by  a  series  of  wretched  and  dishonouring 
blunders.  No  investigation  was  instituted  into  the 
causes  of  the  failure.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1808, 
Colonel  Wood  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  log  of  the  '  Royal  George,'  Sir  John's  flag 
ship,  with  the  view  of  grounding  a  charge  against 
that  admiral ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  on  the 
principle  that  the  inquiry  appertained  more  pro- 
perly to  a  court-martial.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
after  many  severe  strictures,-  as  well  on  the  prin- 
ciple as  oD  the  management  of  the  whole  smhir, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  the  censure  of  the  House 
anon  the  planners  of  the  expedition,  the  members 
of  the  late  administration,  for  not  having  made 
arrangements  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  mover 
inwated  that  Lord  Colli  ngwood  ought  to  have  been 
aUowed  to  choose  the  ofiScer  for  conducting  the 
expedition,  and  ought  not  to  have  had  Sir  John 
Duckworth  forced  upon  him  by  ministers;  that 
disgrace  had  been  brought  upon  the  British  arm* 
unnecessarily  and  stopidly.  Mr.  Canning,  then 
secretary  for  foreign  afiiiira,  admitted  that  it  was  ob- 
vioiis  the  expedition  might  have  done  more  than  it 
did  ;  and  Windham,  late  secretary-at-war,  insisted 
that  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  could  not  be  attri- 

Tkc  aperlnn  Bade  by  Uii>  ihot  wu  ■>  vide,  that  dw  caplaio,  on 
lookiof  om  the  aide  of  h<a  Mgate  to  aaceitaia  what  damage  had 
WiB  doaa,  nv  two  of  hi>  emr  thniBtiiig  tbeii  heada  through  the  hole  at 
the  tame  moineot.  The  gigantic  ball,  which  lodged  on  the  orlop  deck, 
Hate  to  the  igagalilie  eealtle,  without  ioiurinx  a  man,  bad  ptMed 
thaoo^  the  '  AotiTe'a*  aide  only  two  teet  above  the  water.  Had  there 
riaea  a  neaaeHy  for  hauHng  to  the  wind  on  the  opiwita  tack,  the 
*  ActiTC '  atoit  Iwva  gone  to  the  bottom. 


buted  to  any  misconduct  of  the  late  government 
But  the  question  was  introduced  merely  as  a  reta- 
liation on  the  party  of  the  late  ministers,  who  bad 
violently  assailed  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen  by  Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  in  the  strife  of  parties  Sir  John 
Duckworth  was  almost  lost  sight  of.  Taylor's 
motion  was  got  rid  of  by  Canning's  moving  the 
order  of  the  day  j  and  afterwards  a  whirlwind  of 
business  of  the  most  exciting  kind  carried  the 
attention  of  parliament  away  from  the  subject ; 
and  Sir  John  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  him  by  Canning,  Windham, 
and  many  others  of  less  name,  than  to  challenge 
— as  he  well  might  have  done,  and  as  he  seemed 
in  honour  bound  to  do — an  investigation  into  his 
conduct  by  a  court-martial. 

From  Tenedos,  where  he  left  the  Russian  squad- 
ron under  Siniavin  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
Sir  John  hastened  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
to  co-operate  in  a  still  more  imbecile  expedition 
which  had  been  planned  by  "  All  the  Talents." 
Ever  since  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British 
troops  that  country  had  been  the  scene  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war ;  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  or  such  of 
them  as  survived  the  destructive  battle*  fought  by 
the  French,  fighting  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
sultan's  pasha  and  governor,  and  his  Albanian 
troops,  and  both  parties  committing  frightful  ex- 
cesses, and  plundering  and  murdering  the  poor 
Arabs  and  Egyptian  Fellahs.  The  Grenville  ad- 
ministration seem  to  have  had  great  &ith  in  sudden 
national  friendships :  they  thought  that  the  South 
American  Spaniards  would  renounce  their  pre- 
judice* and  join  General  Whitelocke;  and  they 
thought  that,  if  some  other  British  general  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  beys,  the  Arabs, 
the  Fellahs,  and  all  classes  except  the  wild  Alba- 
nian soldiery  in  the  pay  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
Porte,  would  either  rudi  to  his  standard  or  joy- 
fully submit  to  his  authority.  With  some  of  the 
Mamelukes  a  friendly  correspondence  had  been 
maintained  for  some  time ;  but  there  was  slight 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  that  capricious, 
treacherous,  and  lawless  confederacy,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  had  decidedly  proved  that  the  Mameluke*  were 
by  far  the  weaker  party.  There  had  been  a  rumour 
that  the  aultan  had  entertained  the  notion  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  Egypt  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
French  as  the  price  of  Bonaparte's  assistance 
against  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  in  the  other  vast  region*  round  the  Black  Sea, 
which  the  czars  had  successively  torn  from  Turkey ; 
but  the  French  could  neither  keep  nor  so  much  as 
take  possession  of  Egypt  so  long  as  England  main- 
tained her  superiority  at  sea.  The  landing  of  a 
British  army  in  Egypt  might  indeed  serve  as  a 
present  diversion  highly  favourable  to  our  ally  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who,  while  outnumbered  and 
hard  pressed  by  Bonaparte  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen,  was  obliged  to  keep  an  army  of 
30,000  or  40,000  men  on  the  Danube;  but  to 
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effect  this  desirable  object  our  ministers  ought  to 
have  sent  15,000  or  20,000  men,  instead  of  a 
diminative  force  which  ■was  not  capable  of  con- 
tending nith  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  was  crushed 
and  disgraced  without  so  much  as  the  marching  of 
an  oda  of  janissaries  from  Constantinople,  or  from 
any  part  of  European  Turkey,  or  from  Asia  Minor, 
or  from  Syria. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  from  4000  to  5000  men, 
taken  from  our  army  in  Sicily,  were  embarked  at 
Messina,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Mackenzie  Fraser,  who  "was  escorted  by  a  ship  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  16-gun  brig-sloo]>.  A 
Btorm  scattered  the  transports;  but  on  the  16th, 
the  74  and  fourteeu  sail  of  transports  anchored  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Alexandria.  At  this  time 
nothing  appears,  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  failure ;  and  General  Fraser 
believed  that  squadron  had  been  successful  at  Con- 
stantinople. Major  Misset,  the  English  resident 
and  consul  at  Alexandria,  came  off  in  a  boat,  and 
made  a  favourable  report  to  the  general  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  Fraser  then  sum- 
moned the  town  and  fortresses.  On  the  morning  of 
the  llth  of  March,  Mehemet's  governor  replied 
that  he  wonld  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  from  600  to  700  troops, 
5  field-pieces,  and  about  60  sailors  were  landed 
without  opposition,  and  300  more  soldiers  were 
landed  on  the  18th.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
these  troops  moved  forward,  and  carried  the  ene- 
my's advanced  works,  with  the  trifling  loss  of  seven 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  On  the  next  day  the 
nineteen  missing  transports  reached  the  anchorage 
in  Abuukir  Bay,  and  on  the  20th  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  were  landed  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition, the  Castle  of  Aboukir  having  been  previously 
secured.  Having  taken  up  ground  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  Albanians,  General 
Fraser  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  sent  in,  by  a 
friendly  Arab  that  had  stolen  out  of  the  town  and 
joined  him,  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of 
implicating  friends  and  foes  in  the  event  of  the 
English  being  obliged  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
and  urging  them  to  force  the  governor  to  capitulate. 
This,  added  to  the  arrival  of  the  nineteen  transports 
and  ihe  landing  of  the  troops  they  brought,  had  the 
ilesired  effect;  Mehemet's  governor  immediately 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  agreed  to  and  signed  a  capitulation.  On 
the  21  St,  Fraser  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Caffa- 
relli  and  Cretin,  and  marched  into  Alexandria.  In 
the  old  harbour  were  found  two  Turkish  frigates 
and  one  corvette,  which  remained  prizes,  but  their 
crews  were  to  be  sent  to  a  Turkish  port,  under 
condition  not  to  serve  against  England  or  her  allies 
till  exchanged.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived  with  his  squadron 
and  his  bad  news.  We  had  taken  Alexandria,  but 
the  poor  soldiers  soon  found  that  they  had  taken  it 
only  to  starve  in  it :  provisions  were  scarce,  the 
neighbouring  sands  supplied  nothing,  and  the  open 


country  beyond  remained  in  possession  of  Meheaiet 
All's  Albanians,  who  cut  off  all  supplies.  So  badly 
had  the  transports  been  supplied,  that  the  men  had 
eaten  almost  their  last  biscuit  before  they  landed. 
The  inhabitanu  of  Alexandria,  who  ran  the  risk  of 
being  starved  as  well  as  the  British  troops,  assared 
General  Fraser  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtainii^ 
provisions  unless  he  extended  his  conquest  along 
the  coast,  and  got  possession  of  Rosetta  and  Rha- 
manieh;  and  upon  this  assurance,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  Fraser  on  the 
27th  of  March— only  six  days  after  gaining  pos- 
session of  Alexandria — detached  about  1200  men, 
under  Major-GieneFBl  Wauchope  and  Brigadiei^ 
General  Mead,  to  Rosetta.  The  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  march  forward  in  the  moat  confidoit 
and  blindeet  manner,  for  their  generals  all  fancied 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rosetta  were  as  quiet  and 
friendly  as  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Instead  of 
keeping  their  posts  on  some  heights  which  com- 
mand the  town,  and  instead  of  taking  any  precau- 
tions, Wauchope,  without  any  previous  examination, 
rushed  with  his  whole  force  into  the  streets  of 
Rosetta,  the  gates  of  the  town  having  heea  ex- 
pressly left  open.  The  Albanian  commandant  let 
them  rush  on  and  cram  themselves  in  close  oolumm 
in  those  narrow,  crooked  streets ;  and  then,  front 
every  door-way,  window,  and  house-top  on  either 
side  of  the  streets,  he  hailed  upon  them  with  musket- 
shot  and  carbine  and  rifle-ball.  Almost  without 
seeing  the  enemy  that  assailed  them,  three  hundred 
of  the  British  fell  dead  or  badly  wounded.  Getiersl 
Wauchope  himself  was  alain;  and,  before  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  that  infernal  laby- 
rinth into  which  the  folly  of  their  comtnanders  had 
led  them,  another  hundred  men  and  officen  feB 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Albanians.  When 
our  people  got  out  of  the  town,  they  formed  in 
good  order,  and  so  retreated  for  Alexandrn ;  bat 
the  Albanians,  who  always  fought  best  mider  cover 
and  behind  walls,  and  who  dreaded  an  encounter 
with  European  troops  in  the  open  field,  made  ao 
attempt  to  throw  them  into  disorder  by  following 
them.  Thus,  instead  of  provisions,  Goieral  Fraser 
received  a  list  of  400  killed  and  wounded-— a  sad 
reduction  to  a  force  so  small  as  his.  At  a  moment 
when  absolute  famine  was  threatening  the  British 
army,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  all  thtir  friends. 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  leaving  the  command  of  die 
squadron  to  Rear- Admiral  Louis,  who  diedshordy 
after,  quitted  that  unpleasant  coast  in  the  '  Rojiu 
George,'  and  arrived  safely  in  England  on  the  S6th 
of  May. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Alexandria  was  far  from  being  so  great  ■■ 
the  people  chose  to  represent  it;  that,  though 
wheaten  bread  was  rather  scarce,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  rice  in  the  magazines ;  that  supplies  were 
brought  in  by  water ;  and  that  good  and  abundant 
provisions  might  have  been  obtained  without  going 
to  Rosetta  for  them.  But  the  Surbadji,  or  chia 
magistrate,  who  very  probably  had  his  instructions 
from  Mehemet  Ali,  again  represented  tliat  the 
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people  mmM  be  starved ;  and  General  Fraaer  there- 
npoD  cent  2500  men,  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-Genetal  Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald,  to 
take  Rosetta  by  r^;ular  si^.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  Stewart  took  post  on  the  heights,  sum- 
moned the  town,  and,  receiving  an  answer  of  de- 
6ance,  began  to  form  hia  batteries.  The  British 
cooimander-in-chief  attached  great  importance  to 
a  promise  he  had  received  from  the  Mameluke 
Beys,  that  they  would  come  down  from  Upper 
Egypt  and  join  him.  Instead  of  trusting  to  his 
own  reaooroes,  and  driving  on  the  siege  with  vigour, 
Brigadier-Gteneral  Stewart  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Mameluke  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Madeod  was 
sent  to  seize  an  important  post  at  the  village  of  £1 
Hammed,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  junction 
with  the  expected  succour.  But  day  after  day 
passed  without  brinnng  any  succour  or  even  any 
intelligence  of  it  Mehemet  Ali  had  collected  a 
great  force  at  Cairo,  which  kept  the  Mamelukes 
in  check.  The  pasha  was  uso  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Rhamaniefa  and  Rosetta,  and  other 
corps  intended  to  drive  Stewart  back  to  Alexandria. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April,  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels  were  seen  sailing  down  the  Nile 
with  some  of  these  reinforcements  from  Cairo; 
orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Madeod  to  retreat 
from  his  position  to  the  main  body;  but  these 
«ders  were  intercepted,  and  the  detachment  at  £1 
Hammed  was  completely  cut  off.  On  the  23rd  of 
Apil,  the  besiegers  of  EUisetta,  who  were  absurdly 
'scatteiped  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  with  scarcely 
any  eutrenchmenta,  were  assailed  by  a  vastly  su- 
perior force,  and  were  driven  from  all  their  posi- 
tions. Stewart  retreated,  fighting  all  the  way  to 
Alexandria;  but  he  lost  altogether,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  from  1000  to  1200  men. 
It  baa  been  suggested  that,  had  this  expedition 
against  Egypt  been  planned  by  the  new  ministry, 
which  came  into  power  on  the  25th  of  March,  they 
would  have  supported  it  by  reinforcements  from 
Messina  or  from  Malta.  But  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  expedition ;  and  their  strong  disapprobation 
was  not  long  kept  a  secret  from  General  Fra-ser 
and  the  ofiBcers  serving  under  him.  We  conceive 
that,  for  the  honour  of  our  arms,  the  new  ministers 
were  bound  to  make  the  best  of  the  blunder  com- 
mitted by  their  predecessors,  and  to  send  out  at 
least  such  succour  as  should  enable  Eraser  to  with- 
draw from  Egypt  without  disgrace.  But,  unhap- 
pily, party  passions,  and  an  eagerness  to  throw  a 
crushing  weight  of  opprobrium  and  unpopularity 
upon  their  predecessors,  seem  to  have  confirmed 
them  in  a  resolution  to  do  nothing.  This  was  not 
the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  nation  was  committed  in  order  that  a  poli- 
tical party  might  be  discredited.  It  was,  however, 
particularly  {Minful  that  Egypt,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  our  first  bright  military  exploits  during 
this  war,  should  be  so  soon  made  the  scene  of  our 
miserable  discomfiture  and  failure.  It  was  de- 
stroving  a  prestige. 

No  Mamelukes  arrived  ;  but  Mehem  Ali  great- 
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dually  collected  an  immense  force  of  horse  and  foot 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  and  now  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  all  the  Arabs  and  Fel- 
lahs in  the  neighbourhood,  showed  the  steadiness 
of  their  firiendship  for  the  English  by  concerting 
plans  for  their  expulsion,  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
and  murderiug  the  men  at  the  outposts.  By  the 
end  of  July,  Eraser  was  in  a  hopeless  condition : 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  on  the  near  approach  of 
some  of  Mehemet'a  columns,  he  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  announcing  that,  if  the  pasha  would  dehver 
up  all  the  British  prisoners  taken  at  Rosetta,  £1 
Hammed,  and  elsewhere,  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand should  immediately  evacuate  Egypt.  Thia 
was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  29^d  of  Sep- 
tember what  remained  of  the  English  army  set 
sail  for  Sidly. 

Irritated  by  all  these  hoefile  proceedings,  tha 
sultan  had  declared  war  against  England,  had 
seized  all  British  property  or  merchandize  in  his 
dominions,  had  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Poland  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Bonaparte, 
who  duped  him  with  fine  promises  so  long  as  it 
suited  lus  purpose,  and  then  left  Turkey  to  defend 
herself  as  she  best  might  i^ainst  the  Russians. 

While  Admiral  Siuiavin  was  blockading  the 
Dardanelles,  another  Russian  squadron  came  down 
the  Black  Sea,  and  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosporps.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  Ttokiah  squa- 
dron of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  some 
corvettes,  and  about  fifty  gun-boatt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  new  capitan-pasha,  came  boldly  out  of 
the  Dardanelles;  but  on  the  22nd  of  May,  after  a 
running  fight  of  two  hours,  and  after  losing  three 
ships,  which  were  stranded  through  bad  seaman- 
ship, they  ran  back  into  the  narrow  channel,  and 
took  shelter  above  the  castles.  On  the  22nd  of  June 
the  Turks  issued  forth  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  fix 
frigates,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  On  the  1st  of 
July  they  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who  had 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  two  iVigates.  The  loose 
running  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  ended  in 
the  Turks  losing  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Tiuit,  whieh  converted  Russia  from  a  friend  and 
ally  into  an  enemy  of  England,  Admiral  Siniavin 
hurried  down  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  after  detach- 
ing two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  smaller  vessels 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  which 
France  had  ceded  to  Russia,  he  hastened  away  for  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  the  remainder  of  ms  force, 
scarcdy  hoping  to  get  into  the  Baltic  before  open 
war  should  be  declared  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land— in  which  case  his  capture  would  be  inevitable. 
Before  the  second  of  these  tiaval  battles  was  fought 
Sultan  Selim  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  chief 
ministers  and  advisers  had  been  savagely  massacred, 
as  they  would  have  been  during  Duckworth's  visit 
if  they  had  yidded  to  our  demands. 

Some  slight  essays  had  been  made  by  two  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  but  Sdim  may  be  conai- 
deied  as  the  first  great  innovator,  and  as  the  founder 
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vf  that  ayatem  of  refiyrm,  military  and  ciTil,  which 
waa  afterwards  carried  out  and  established  by  Sultan 
Mahii|ou4«  the  father  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  u')w 
reigning.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
Selim  laboiued  to  uproot  man;  of  the  religious  luid 
•ocial  prejudices  which  had  kept  the  Turks  in  a 
state  of  baxbarism,  while  all  (he  nations  of  Europe 
were  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization ;  and  he  liad 
atrenaously  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  sciences 
and  aitaof  the  Christians,  together  with  their  mili- 
tary organization  and  tactical,  which  for  the  last 
hundred  years  had  invariably  given  them  the  ad- 
vantage io  the  field  over  the  disorganized  and  dege- 
nerate janissary  militia,  and  all  the  irregular  levies 
and  masMs  of  the  Osmanlees,  who  had  rarely  any 
other  military  quality  than  that  of  a  headlong  cou- 
rage. Several  absurd  but  ancient  and  cherished 
laws  had  been  abrogated ;  the  sultan  had  surrounded 
Itimself  with  Europeans,  or  with  Greeks  who  had 
travelled  apd  reaided  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
the  continent ;  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  reside  in 
[the  principal  courts,  and  had  encouraged  a  number 
i>f  Turkish  gentlemen,  who  never  till  now  used  to 
quit  their  homes,  to  travel  through  the  must  enlieht- 
«aed  countries  in  search  of  improvement.  He  nad 
-begun.to  create  a  regular  army,  disciplined  after 
the  most  approved  European  models,  and  instructed 
'by.  French,  Italian,  and  other  Euronean  officers, 
film's  nizani-gedittea,  or  troops  of  tne  new  regu- 
;)ation  .or  ordinance,  already  amounted  to  some 
.1 6,000  foot,  tolerably  well  trained  ;  and  in  addition 
jii  tbif  force  lie  hwl  two  or  three  regiments  of 
Cavi^ry,  4*'S>P^>''^   ""^  armed  in  the  European 


manner,  and  a  small  butgood'corptofartiHerytaMi^ 
who  had  learned  to  manage  the  excellent  light 
field-pieces  which  had  been  presented  to  the  sultan 
by  tide  French  Directory  in  1796,  when  France 
was  courting  the  friendship  of  Turkey.  Splendid 
barracka  had  been  built  in  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  accommodation  of  the  nizano- 
gedittea,  and  one  of  the  chief  occupations  and 
greatest  pleasures  of  the  sultan  seemed  to  be  in  r«-^ 
viewing  these  favourite  troops.  To  provide  (or  the 
necessary  expenses  some  new  taxes  of  an  unprece- 
dented kind  were  imposed,  and  were  levied  with 
some  harshness.  Certain  necessary  alterations  were 
made  in  the  national  costume,  which  from  thi  first 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Like  most  reformers,  Selim  attempted  to  do  too 
much  at  once ;  and,  mild,  humane,  amiable,  ftnd 
somewhat  indolent,  he  wanted  the  indomitable  cou- 
rage, the  unflinching  firmness  and  ruthlessnesa, 
which  had  enabled  Peter  the  Great  to  put  dowlk 
the  janissaries  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  StrcKtz. 
and  which,  twenty  years  afler  Selim's  death,  enabled 
his  cousin  Mahmoud  to  extinguish  the  Turkish 
janissaries,  and  the  total  spirit  of  anti-reform,  in  « 
sea  of  blood.  Selim  would  not  deceive,  betray,  aind 
put  to  death,  and  therefore  he  was  betray«],  de- 
throned, and  in  the  end  murdered.  At  a  moat  cri- 
tical moment  death  deprived  him  of  an  enlightened 
and  friendly  mufti,  who  had  favoured  and  sanc- 
tioned most  of  his  reforms,  and  repressed  the  di»- 
contents  of  the  oulemas.  The  successor  of  thfa 
"  pontiff-magistrate"  waa  a  Tui-k  of  the  old  stasaji, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  all  inriovation,  and  Dersonailv  aa 
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enemy  M  Sdim.    He  encoat-Aged  tint  dwcoDttnt* 
trhieh  die  bte  mafti  had  checked,  uid  the  moiquM 
and  medren^  the  tempks  and  ooUegts  ot  the 
OsmsnleM  b^ao  to  echo  the  mnrniar*  of  pop«kr 
oom|riiuiit  and  disaffeetion.    When  tfaia  present 
War  broke  oat,  in  Norember,  1800,  the  jaMtaaaiiea, 
though  sure  to  be  beaten  themaelve*,  innited  that 
the  nttam-ffedittea  ahovid  not  march  to  the  Duube : 
imd,  cUiminff  their  ancient  right  of  beiag.  ia  the 
van  of  all  Turkish  armiea,   smne  janisgaryMidaB 
took  (ke  field  in  then-  own  disorderly  oMmer,  and 
the  tnltan  was  obliged  to  separate  hia  discipliBai 
troops,  and  send  a  large  portion  •<  tiMm  into  Asia 
Minor.    All  the  janissaries  of  the  turbulent  capital 
did  not   march  to  fight  ttie  teU*w-heade;  many 
«das  remarned  behind,  dissetiMd,  disaiCeeted,  ready 
fbr  any  mischief;  and,  by  a  sort  of  affiliation  or 
fieemaaoory,  oeariy  erery  desperate  vagabond  in 
Constantinople  was  connected  with  soase  one  of 
these  odas,  who  took  ap  his  cause  when  he  felt  him- 
self aggrieved,  whether  he  were  in  tbc  right  or 
Wrong,  and  fonght  his  battles  with  the  agents  and 
aervanta of  government.   '  Eren  th«  n^ah  subjects, 
the  Greeki),  the  Artnenians,  the  Bulrarisas,  the 
Bosniacks,  die  Slavonitms,  the  very  Jews  them- 
selves, eoirfd  partake  of  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  these  aflSliatlons,  by  paying  for  them.   This  was 
another  of  the  eonititutional  diecks.on  the  arbi* 
trary  absolute  power  of  the  sultans,  and  oae  to 
which  sutBcient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  o(  Turkish  des- 
potism.    It  will  be  understood  that  this  diecking 
power  very  often  led  to  more  terrible  abuses  than 
any  that  proceeded  fit)m  the  imperial  sovereign 
power,    "niit  system  of  janissary  union  and  adisr 
tteo  was  not  confined  to  Constantinople ;  it  existed 
'in  fuQ  force  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  by  its  rami- 
'ficatlons  it  extended  over  the  whole  surnee  of  the 
empire.    Everything  was  ripe  for  revolt,  when,  to- 
ward* the  end  of  May,  1807,  a  quarrel  broke  out 
betweeo  the  disciplined  troops  and  the  yamacks- 
tabidis,  or  assistants  at  batteries.  These  yamacks, 
wboae  name  is  still  a  word  of  terror  in  the  ouuntry, 
vere  composed   of  wM   Albanians,   still  wilder 
laztM  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond,  and 
tt  other  bands  of  desperate  adventurers  from  Geor- 
fpA  and  Circassia  and  the  other  mountainoiM  M- 
ffmm  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea.    The 
,aidlan  intended  (a  most  insane  intention)  to  subject 
arfdenlv  these  jramacks  to  the  European  discipline, 
«ui  to  incorporate  them  with  his  nizam-gedittes. 
Tcwtm  near  his  person,  and  high  in  office,  con- 
lonJcS  the  real  state  of  things ;   aikd,  at  the  very 
momeBt  that  the  yamacks  were  preparing  t»  fall 
imoo  the  disciplined  troops,  he  sent   Mahmoud- 
££fendi  to  the  castles  and  batteries  on  the  Bosporus, 
with  uniforms  like  those  worn  by  the  nizam-ge- 
dittes, and  with  positive  orders  to  make  the  yamacks 
throw  off  their  old  Oriental  dresses,  and  put  on  the 
iMw,  half- European,  and  somewhat  shabby  costume. 
Scarcely  had  his  attendants  unrolled  the  first  bun- 
.dte  of  blue  jackets  and  tight  pantaloons,  ere  the 
Jtmacka  iell  upon  the   poor  effendi,  to  strangle 


him-  °  Thi  sizam-gedittea  rallied  round  ihtf  mim-> 
ster  of  tlie  sultan,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  Mahnumd^Efieudi 
got  to  his  boat,  and  descended  the  Bosporus  as  far- 
as  the  village  of  fiuyukdere,  wliere  he  hoped  to  fin4 
refuge  in  tlie  summer  palace  of  the  French  ambas>° 
sador.  But  hot  yamacks  were  there,  and  were 
everywhere  on  both  sides  of  that  lovely  channelii 
and  tlte  effendi  and  his  secretary  were  alaughtereil 
the  mament  they  put  their  feet  on  lAore.  Anothet; 
officer  of  high  rank  waa  murdered  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  hia  body  thrown  iuto  the  sea.  AAer  fk 
desperate  contest  the  nizam-gedittes  were  dtWp^ 
from  the  eastles  and  batteries  on  both  sides  the 
ehaanel.  Such  of  them  as  were  left  alive  retreat«j( 
in  geod  wder  to  their  barracks  at  Constantinople ; 
ether  corps  might  soon  liave  been  brought  over  from 
Scsitari,  aiid  the  {ucoper  timely  employment  of  t]wse 
disciplined  forces  would  have  destroyed  the  muti- 
nem;  but  hia  traitors  assured  the  Sultan  that  it 
swi  merely  a  momentary  commotion,  tJutt  there 
waa  no  danger;  his  ministen  never  did  to-day 
vfaaa  they  could  possibly  put  off  till  to-morrow; 
and  Sdim  bimaeU  waa  arerae  Ut  energetic  measurca, 
which  must  end  >A  the  slaughter  of  many  of  hi* 
Bttbjeeta.  ThemenMBt  waa  ^t,  the  opportunity 
waa  throata  aw<9«  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
etoeverinc  it  Secret  emissaries  glided  through 
tise  popeMva  quarters  of  the  capital,  telling  ^i^ 
janissaries  that  the  time  was  come  for  taking  their 
vengeance  on  the  oizam-gedittes ;  mesaanpsy 
mounted  on  swift  horses  went  Jtad  came  between 
the '  beadr-quarttre  of  tbe  yamacks  and  Coostanr 
tinofde ;  the  mufti  and  his  principal  oulemas. 
aeently  distributed  gold,  and  the  sheiks  ai^l 
imams  presched  mysteriouriy  in  the  piffsyits, 
beginning  by  lamentations,  and  eodisg  at  the 
proper  motnetrt  with  menaces.  The  yantacks,  aA^r 
ieavaig  Strang  gauds  in  all  the  batteries,  united  ip 
the  beautiful  valley  which  runa  from  tb6  £uropeaii 
side  of  the  Bospertis  behind  Buyukden$  towarcb 
the  village  and  ibrest  of  Belgrade :  and  thtn,  i|t 
the  shade  of  the  magnificent  plane-tiees,  ^od  i|i 
eoncurrence  with  secret  eBV(^s  trom  the  jaaiasariaa 
and  oulemas,  they  took  a  solesm  vow  t*  defend 
unto  death  the  common  eause,  their  religion,  their 
ancient  laws  and  usages ;  and  thea  elected  (o  ^ 
their  chief  and  geoeriiliasimo  one  Cabakchy-Qgloa, 
a  fiorce,  fearless,  makUered  Asiatic,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  power  of  puoislung  with  iustant  4e«tih 
every  man  among  them  that  should  prose  a  coward 
•r  a  traitor. .  Cabakehy-Oglou  remaioed  ieaotive 
for  three  days  in  the  vailey  of  Buyukder^  awsitia^ 
his  signal  to  march  from  the  chie£i  of  the  «a«- 
sfMracy  in  tiie  capital.  The  Spanish  amihaaradir, 
the  same  Marquis  de  Alm^nara  ^ho  had  helped  the 
Turks  to  man  the  batteries  fittm  wbieh  Duckwetth 
had  retreated,  chanced  to  be  in  tiie  villaye  of 
Buyukden!,  and  be  very  easily  penetrated  the  bold 
and'  extensive  designs  of  the  mutineers.  He  kmt- 
ried  to  Constantinople,  he  ran  to  the  divan,  lie 
visited  the  honest  ministers  of  the  sultan,  a»d 
endeavoured  to  awaken  tliem  to  a  senae  of  Ikeiv 
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danger ;  but  they  met  hhn  with  Mashallah* !  and 
Inshallaha!  and  with  asgnrsnces  that  thej  knew 
very  well  what  to  do,  that  tranquillity  would  toon 
be  re-established,  and  that  the  marqais's  fears  and 
conjectures  were  all  visionary.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  May,  Cabalcchy-Oglon  got  the  word  to 
march ;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  in 
die  heart  of  Constantinople,  and  before  the  son 
went  down  he  waa  joined  by  the  janissaries,  by 
Mine  of  the  gaUongees,  or  sailors  of  the  fleet ;  l^ 
nearly  all  the  topgees,  or  cannoneers;  and  by 
nearly  all  the  rabble.  In  the  coarse  of  the  night 
M  general  massacre  began  of  the  saltan's  ministers 
(except  those  who  had  betrayed  him),  and  of 
■11  the  friends  of  reform.  The  list  of  {voscrip- 
tion — and  there  was  one  in  writing— mast  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  mufti  or  some  of  his 
oulcmas  and  imams,  for  Cabakchy-Oglou  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  It  was  read  by  torchlight 
in  the  great  square  of  the  Hippodrome ;  and  thither, 
m  they  were  successively  seized  and  decapitated, 
were  brought  the  streaming  beads  of  the  victims, 
and  piled  in  a  heap  under  the  ancient  Greek  obelisk 
which  faces  the  temple  of  Santa  Sophia  and  the 
noie  magnificent  white  marble  mosque  of  Sultan 
Achmet  These  summary  executions  continued  all 
tiiat  night,  and  all  the  following  day,  the  30th  of 
May.  Not  only  the  ministers,  officers,  and  men  in 
employment,  but  every  Turkish  gentleman  who  had 
shown  a  predilection  for  reform  and  innovation, 
•nd  the  manners  and  tisagrs  of  Christian  Europe, 
or  who  had  distingnished  himsdf  by  his  acquire- 
ments or  love  of  study,  was  hunted  down  by  the 

-^macks  and  janissaries.  It  was  a  fatal  thing  then 
to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  to  have  manu- 
'scripts  or  books  in  one's  possession,  for,  where  other 
evidence  was  wanting,  this  was  enough  to  prove  to 
the  anti-reformers  that  the  possessor's  £uth  was 
heretical  and  unsound — diat  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  prophet  and  the  people  of  the  prophet,  and  a 
iriend  to  the  Ghiaours  and  their  unclean  accursed 
usages'  and  so  off  went  his  head.  The  bostandji- 
baehy,  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  odious  to  the  yamacks  and  janis- 
saries, had  taken  refuge  in  the  seraglio,  which  the 
Turka  in  their  fiercest  imurTections  had  generally 
Tespected  as  a  sacred  asylum.    The  yamacks  and 

•  ianiasaries  presented  theaaRelves  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  palace  odled  the  Sublime  Gate,  threatening 

'to  force  it  open,  and  demanding  the  bostandji- 
bacby'a  head.  Selim's  terrified  courtiers  advised 
him  to  give  up  the  victim  demanded,  as  the  oiily 
mcwis  of  preserving  the  sancti^  of  the  palace  and 
Testormg  tranquillity.     The  sultan  hesitated,  for 

fthe  man  had  been  a  faithful  servant  and  warm 
fnend  ;  but  when  the  boctandji-bachy  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  himself  deaianded  to  die  in 
order  to  save  his  master  and  the  palace,  Selim 
eovered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands,  and  muttered 
words  equivalent  to  the  death-sentence ;  and  in  an 
instaot  the  bustandji-bachy's  head  was  struck  off 
and  thrown   over  one  of  the  battlements  to  the 

■  yamacks,  who  picked  it  xvp  with  a  irauepurt  ot 


savage  joy,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  Hippodrome, 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Cabakcby-Oglou.  The  sultan 
sent  oat  a  decree  and  proclamation,  abolishing  for 
ever  the  corps  of  nizam-gedittes,  and  promising 
for  the  future  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Opmanlees.  But  this 
humiliating  measure,  and  the  shameful  sacrifice  of 
the  boatandji-bachy,  instead  of  guaranteeing  the 
sultan's  safety,  only  increased  the  audacity  of  the 
rebels.  The  mufti  and  the  oulemas  had  deter- 
mined from  the  first  not  to  trust  Selim,  or  rely  oa 
any  of  his  promises.  At  their  promuting,  Cabakchy- 
Oglou,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  from 
his  seat  or  throne  in  the  Hippodrome,  sent  a  de- 
potation  of  the  people  to  put  this  comprehensive 
question  to  the  pontiff-magistrate  : — "  If  any  padi' 
uah  (emperor  or  sovereign)  by  his  conduct  and 
his  regulations  combats  the  religions  principles 
consecrated  by  the  Koran,  does  he  deserve  to 
remain  on  the  throne  ?"  The  mufti  feigned  to  be 
sorely  afflicted;  but,  not  satisfied  with  a  short 
sonorous  negative,  he  went  on  to  confirm  tlie 
popular  belief  that  Selim  had  sinned  against  the 
principles  of  the  Koran — had  endeavoured  to  assi- 
milate the  Osmanlees  to  the  infidels,  and  had  merited 
dethronement.  He  then  retired  and  penned  his 
fetixi,  or  bull,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom  m  the  paper 
containing  the  question  which  the  deputation  had 
submitted  to  him — "  No :  God  knows  the  best." 
As  soon  as  (hefetva  and  the  answer  were  read  in 
the  Hippodrome,  the  yamacks,  the  janissaries,  and 
the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  no  more  of 
Selim ;  that  his  cousin  Mustapha,  son  of  the  late 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  should  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign !  As  Mustapha,  who  was  thus  proclaimed, 
was,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  securing  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  a  prisoner  in  the  seraglio, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dethroned  sultan,  and  as  Selim, 
by  doing  as  other  padishaha  had  done  before  him, 
might  stop  his  promotion  by  cutting  off  his  head, 
and  as  it  was  apprehended  he  might  be  driven  to 
this  desperate  step  if  the  seraglio  were  attacked  and 
forced,  there  was  a  short  and  anxious  pause  in  the 
proceedings,  which  had  hitherto  run  on  so  smoothly 
and  so  rapidly.  But  the  sleek  and  slippery  mufti 
stepped  in  at  the  moment  of  need  :  his  person  waa 
as  sacred  as  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio, 
his  life  was  guaranteed  by  ancient  laws,  and  he 
offered  to  go  into  the  palace,  to  acquaint  Sultan 
Selira  with  his  destiny,  and  engage  him  to  Tesign 
himself  to  it,  as  to  Uie  unalterable  doom  of  God 
and  man.  He  knew  the  weaknesses  of  Selim's 
character,  and  the  dread  he  always  had  of  civil 
war.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  aeraglio 
gate,  and  intimated — without  explainbg  the  object 
of  his  mission — that  he  wished  to  speak  with  the 
sultan,  SeUm  ordered  that  the  holy  man,  the  sheik 
islam,  or  head  of  the  faith,  should  be  instantlj 
admitted.  He  found  his  sovereign  sunwinded 
only  by  a  few  timid  trembling  servants ;  and  with 
some  little  religious  cant  he  told  him  that  be  had 
ceased  to  reign ;  that  it  was  the  will  of  lleiivcn,  itnd 
of  the  janissaries  and  all  the  people  ol  Conttau- 
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tinople,  thst  his  coiuia  Mnstapha  should  be  sultan 
■nd  master :  "  All  this  iras  written  in  die  Book 
of  Destiny :  what  can  we  poor  feeble  mortals  do 
gainst  the  will  of  AYMx  ?"  Selim,  seeing  that  he 
had  no  means  of  resisting  it,  calmly  submitted  to 
die  will  of  Hearen,  as  interpreted  by  the  shdk 
illam,  and  retired  to  the  humble  apartments  in 
the  seraglio  which  he  had  occupied  before  he 
ascended  the  throne.  His  tiousin  Mustapha  then 
Came  forth  into  the  grand  hall  of  andience,  and  was 
saluted  as  padishah.  Me  was  much  applauded  for 
not  administering  the  bowstring  to  the  deposed 
sultan ;  bat,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Mustapha  finished  his  own  career  by  mur- 
dering his  cousin.*  Sebastiani  regretted  the  sudden 
revolution  which  had  taken  place,  for  Selim  had 
treated  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
showed  every  disposition  of  steadiness  and  attach- 
ment to  the  alliance  with  Bonaparte ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  deposed,  Sebastiani  cnltivated  a  dose 
friendship  with  Cab«kchy-Oglou,  the  violent  and 
brutal  man  who  had  overthrown  him,  and  through 
Cabakchy's  means  the  French  influence  at  the 
Porte  remained  undiminished.  But  for  this  revo- 
lution, which  bewildered  and  paralysed  the  pashas 
Commanding  on  the  Danube,  the  Russian  army  in 
diat  quarter,  being  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  uid  in  part  occupied  by  tedious  sieges, 
might  have  soflered,  if  not  defeat,  some  very  serious 
losses. 

One  little  expedition  which  took  place  nnder 
the  Grenville  administration,  and  which  showed 
that  they,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  bad  a 
hankering  after  petty  conquests  and  unhealthy 
colonies,  was  attended  with  complete  succcm.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year  Captain  Charles  Brisbane 
captured  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura^oa.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  only  fitly  fathoms  wide, 
was  defended  by  regular  fortifications ;  the  prin- 
cipal fort.  Fort  Amsterdam,  mounted  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  in  two  tiers;  and  athwart  the  harbour 
were  ranged  a  large  Dutch  frigate,  a  20-gun  ship 
corvette,  and  two  large  schooners ;  while  at  the 
boUom  of  the  harbour,  and  upon  a  high  steep  hill, 
there  stood  Fort  R«!publique,  which  was  within 
etape-shot  distance.  Yet  the  gallant  Brisbane's 
force  amounted  only  to  four  British  frigates.  In 
a  short  morning's  work,  and  with  no  other  loss 
than  three  kilted  and  fourteen  wounded,  and  of  a 
spritsail-yard  shot  away  from  the  *  Arethusa,*  the 
Dutch  frigate  was  boarded  and  carried,  the  ship- 
corvette  was  secured.  Fort  Amsterdam,  two  minor 
forts,  the  citadel,  and  the  town  were  stormed,  and 
Fort  R^publique,  being  threatened  in  the  rear  by 
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300  sailors  and  marines  who  had  climbed  np  the 
rocks,  was  reduced  to  capitulate. 

The  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  attended  by  some  painful  circumstances, 
but  with  complete  success,  at  least  to  our  arms. 
The  terrible  chastisement  which  the  Danes  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Nelson  had  not 
promoted  any  friendly  feeling  towards  England. 
They  had  professed  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  even 
more  than  before  that  chastisement,  they  had  fa- 
voured the  French.  A  wofiil  experience  had  taught 
England  and  her  allies  how  Uttle  Bonaparte  re- 
spected the  neutrality  of  any  countty  that  was 
weak  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  violate  it.     The 
predominant  idea  of  that  conqueror  now  was  to 
enforce  what  be  termed  his  "  continental  system ;" 
to  carry  into  effect  in  every  maritime  state  of  Europe 
his  Berlin  decree,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
porta  were  to  be  closed  against  the  Bridsh  flag 
and  trade.     Russia  and  Prussia,  by  events  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter  when  we  have  finished 
the  narrative  of  our  own  mihtary  and  naval  ope- 
rations, had  been  compelled  to  accede ;  the  Hsnse 
Towns,  with  all  the  rivers  of  the  north  «f  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  its  outlets,  were  occupied  by 
French  troops ;  Sweden  could  not  long  offer  any 
valid  oppoaition :  but  the  system  would  be  incom- 
plete in  the  north  of  Europe  unless  Denmark,  who 
holds  the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand,  and 
whoae  trade  and  enterprise  and  m^xantile  marine 
were  very  considerable,  should  be,  by  negotiation 
and  treaty,  or  by  military  force,  brought  into  it. 
It  was  known  to  our  cabinet  that  there  had  been 
necotiationa  of  a  secret  nature,  and  it  was  equally 
well  known  that  Bonaparte  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  force  if  negotiatioD  failed.    The  north  of 
Germany  was  swarming  with  his  troops,  and  with 
the  troops  his  brother  Louis  had  't»t)ught  into 
Hanover  from  Holland ;  an  entire  corps  tTarmSe 
was  lying  not  many  days'  march  from  that  fron- 
tier of  Denmark  where  the  heroic  and  unfriended 
BlQcber  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
There  was  no  army  in  Denmark  at  all  capable 
of  resisting  these  French  forces :  the  country  was 
indubitably  Bonaparte's  as  soon  as  he  might  CMoae 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  with  the  country  he 
would  gain  a  fine  fleet  and  well-stored  arsenals 
and  dockyards.     If  England  could  have  relied  on 
the  frientiship  of  Denmark,  there  was  no  relying 
on  her  weakness ;  if  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  country  bad  been  devoted  to  ua,  instMd  of 
being  alienated  from  us — if,  instead  of  an  evident 
leaning  toiwards  France,  which  had  lasted  for  many 
years,  there  had  been  a  high  and  resolute  ^rit 
of  patriotism,  with  the  determination  to  resist 
foreign  interference  and  dictation,  we  could  not 
have  relied  upon  the  ability  of  the  Danes  to  oppose 
the  mighty  will  which  had  overthrown  a  great 
military  power  like  Prussia  almost  at  a  single 
blow,  which  had  for  the  time  subjugated  Russia 
as  well  as  Austria,  and  which  had  involved  in  a 
vortex  all  the  old  principalities  and  powers  of 
Europe.     A  capital  part  of  the  case  reduced  itself 
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'•imply  to  tili*— if  we  did  not  nuke  unit  of  the 
Danish  fleet  Bonaparte  waa  aure  to  get  it,  a  little 
'Moneir  or  later.    The  justification  of  the  conduct 
■adopted  by  our  government  may  be  explained  with 
almost  equal  bivrity : — a  man  knows  that  bis  next 
■or  ne«r  neighbour  has  in  his  poeseiaioD  a  huge 
barrel  of  gunpowder;   he  may  belieTe  that  this 
neighbour  will  not  set  fire  to  hia  powder  so  as  to 
'endanger  his  house  and  property ;  but  be  knows 
"that  there  is  an  evil-disposed  person  living  over 
the  way  who  haa  a  design  upon  the  powder  and 
the  intention  of  blowing  up  bis  house  with  it,  and, 
kiiowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  owner  of  the 
powder  cannot  defend  it  or  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  Hie  evil-disposcd  person,  he  demands  that  it 
shovid  be  put  into  his  hands,  which  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  it,  and  which  can  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  evil>dispoaed  party,  ofibriog  to 
lestore  it  when  the  danger  shall  be  passed,  or  to 
pay  the  price  of  it ;  and  when  the  weak  neigb- 
twur  rejects  this  proposition  he  takes  the  powder 
by  force,  to  prevent  its  being  seiied  and  employed 
■gainst  his  own  house  and  property.     One  of  the 
greateat  writers  oa  the  law  of  nationa  says — "  I  may, 
witkoot  considering  whether  it  is  merited  or  not, 
tatepoaseasieo  of  tliat  which  belongs  to  another 
nan,  if  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  any  evil  to 
mvself  froaa  hia  holdiug  it.     I  caanot  moke  my- 
•eu  iMMer  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property  having 
iMthiag  to  do  with  the  end  which  I  (wopese ;  but 
I  CMi  Keep  -possession  of  the  thing  seized  till  n^ 
•afety  be  anxBcieotly  provided  for."*    The  great 
law  of  nature,  the  instinct  and  duty  of  self-pre- 
•ervation,    would    recommend    and   justify   this 
coarse ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  success,  execotiou 
vast  follow  rapidly  and  suddenly  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  i>lan,  fiw  if  the  person  over  the  way 
leama  the  project  beforehand,  he  will  seize  the 
■napowder  befaae  the  threatened  man  can  secure 
itt>'-md  tfaiBB  onr  ^emment  rushed  to  its  object 
irilhoat  •  declaration  of  war  against  Denmark, 
wfaiefa  woitkl  have  defeated  everything,  and  have 
thiwwo  the  Damah  fleet  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 

Cte.  b  was  ntteriy  impossible  for  the  I^ince 
!■!  of  Denaaric  to  keep  his  ships  out  of  the 
clutehea  of  onr  mortal  enemy,  who  intended  to 
•sail  himaelf  of  (he  subjugstion  of  the  coutiaent 
in  mdrittg  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  creating 
a  new  Fscnch  naTy*  and  for  bringing  into  action 
•long  with  it  afi  the  fleets  of  Europe.  Bonaparte 
had  to»  thoroughly  *ent  the  book  of  the  law  of 
vataoM  for.  any  British  mioistry  in  its  senses  to 
co«BC  upon  one  af  its  torn  pages.  Tt«e  enemies  of 
the  rwMpirrnr  had  already  suffered  too  severely 
tnm  bindtng  (jbemselves  by  laws  which  were  less 
.lima  gossamer  t*  him.  The  ii*ooiitn>lkble  rage 
wrUch  he  kit  and  expreased  oo  learning  the  daring 
bk>w  which  had  been  struck  at  Copenhagea  clearly 
evinced  his  intentions  as  to  Denmark  and  her  fleet, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  at  finding 
the  prize  seized  before  be  could  clutch  it.t     But 
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there  was  more  than  this :  the  Danish  government^ 
which  had  said  nothing  against  the  Berlin  decree^ 
although  it  was  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  all  neu- 
tral commercial  nations,  had  raised  a  terrible  cla* 
mour  against  the  retaliating  order  of  council  of 
January  the  7tb,  1801,  wherdn  the  Biitish  go- 
vernment prohibited  the  trade  of  neutrals,  with 
{»t>perty  belonging  to  an  enemy,  from  any  one 
port   to  another,  both   being   in  the  possession 
of  France  or  of  her  allies.    At  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  when  the  armed  neutrality  or  nw- 
ritime  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  had 
been  projected,  Denmark  bad  pot  herself  in  the 
van ;  and  there  was  now  not  only  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  that  confederacy  against  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  revived,  but 
our  cabinet  had  also  obtained  information  duit  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  agreed  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  become  a  party  to  it    The  court  of  Copenhagen 
would  certainly  have  given  us  no  previous  notice 
of  its  intention ;  it  would  have  held  up  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  as  a  screen  to  conceal  its 
hostile  preparations,  and  as  soon  as  the  opportnne 
moment  came  it  would,  "  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,"  have  turned  its  cannon  against  our  heart 
of  hearts.     Surely  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  aQ 
this  ridiculous  verbiage  about  the  attadung  Den- 
mark in  a  time  of  profound  peaee!    Vfhnt  mims> 
ters  could  not  then  declare  to  a  lond  and  passionate 
opposition,  who  showed  a  wonderful  .alacrity  in 
putting  the  French  construction  upon  the  -whole 
case,  and  in  echoing  and  re-echoin?  Bonaparte's 
cry  about  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  waa' 
revealed  ten  years  after,  when  the  reasons  for  con- 
cealment were  removed  by  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  made  the  discovary :— a  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  provided  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  France  and  Rnssia, 
was  publicly  revealed,  and  an  authenticated  copy 
of  it  produced  in  parliament.     In  1801  and  1808 
ministers,  in  reply  to  all  the  taunts  and  chanenffe* 
of  their  political  adversaries,  could  only  state  mat 
they  had  good   grounds  for  believing  that  tbig 
article  existed,  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  Daniab 
fleet  only  formed  a  part  of  an  extensive  system  for 
uniting  the  navies  of  the  world  against  us.    When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  another 
neutral,  weak,  and  helpless  power,  we  shall  see 
that  the  first  demand  the  French  ambassador  made 
was  that  the  Portuguese  should  unite  their  naval 
forces  to  the  French,  and  seize  and  confiscate  all 
the  British  property  in  their  dominions.     After  all 
this,  doubu  (which  might  suit  party  purpoaes  for 
the  time)  ought  no  longer  to  be  ezprnsed  by 
Englishmen  as  to  the  immediate  designs  of  Btma- 

Ul«  Ant  thing  which  drnuij;ed  tke  Mciet  article  of  tlig  tmtvorTikiL 
m  rirt¥»  •/  titeh  Urn  marg  nf  Dmmatlt  mat  u  be  p*t  at  ukr  iiifeml 
i^Frma.  Stac*  tiw  «>uuini|>ha  u(  PaoI  1.,  I  luid  never  Ken  Na|>o- 
leon  in  utdi  a  tfnwfport  «if  riifv.  .That  which  atruclL  hiM  most  Sa 
thi>  vi|>onMu  OMy  ^  luta  wa>  tlie  ptomptiluile  and  nauliitioa  of  Uw 
Ennlidi  aiayurf."~mmiintie FoKcki,  Duct'OlnuU.tc 

Vie  have  aon»  donbt  ohelher  Ihrw  MnaoiM  »ne  wriUcn  by  Ihr 
hand  nf  Fmietie,  but  wa  Intve  nose  whalwcr  that  thay  woa  TilnM 
nadar  Ma  diciation,  or  iqwa  malariab  (uBUboil  bjf  biu. 
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pole  against  the  fleet  and  naval  sturea  of  the 
Dines,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  goTernment 
of  Denmark  would  have  acquiesced  in  his  demands. 
Early  in  the  summer  a  powerful  expedition  was 
£tted  out  in  our  ports,  with  a  secrecy  and  prompti- 
tode  highly  honourable  to  the  new  ministry.  A 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with  up- 
wards of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb-vessels,  and 
gun-brigs,  and  377  transports,  was  prepared  and 
got  ready  fcr  aea ;  and  about  27,000  land  troops, 
of  which  more  than  one  half  nere  Germans  in 
British  pay,  were  embar\ed.  These  mighty  pre- 
piirations  appear  to  have  been  commenced  and 
concluded  within  len  than  a  month  from  the 
time  at  which  the  cabinet  took  its  determination. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Admiral 
Gambier,  and  ib»  cammand  in  chief  of  the  army 
to  Iiord  CariMVt,  who  had  been  previously  di*- 
pitched  to  tfie  ahorea  of  the  Baltic  with  aomc 
troops  to  act  as  tttuilitrtca  to  the  King  (d  Sweden, 
whose  ike  it  httd  been  to  do  veiy  little  far  the 
coalition.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Cath- 
ctrt  to  have  under  his  command  Major-Geoeral 
Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  whose  exploits  in  Jndta  had 
already  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  through- 
oat  the  British  army.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Gam- 
bier aet  sail  from  Yarmouth  Roads — where  Nelson 
had  landed  after  his  great  battle  of  the  Baltic — 
with  the  principal  division  of  the  fleet  On  the 
kt  of  August,  when  Gambier  was  off  the  entrance 
of  Gothennurg.he  detached  Commodore  Keats  with 
four  ahips  of  tie  line,  three  frigates,  and  ten  brigs, 
to  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  to  cut  off  any 
supplies  of  Danish  troops  that  might  attempt  to 
cross  from  Holstein  to  Zealand  and  the  capital. 
Admiral  Gambier  himself  proceeded  to  the  Sound, 
passed  the  castles  there  without  molestation  or 
challenge,  and  got  to  anchor  in  Elsinore  Roads. 
By  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  all  the  trans- 
yorts  were  safely  collected  round  the  admiral,  and 
uord  Ctthcart  had  arrived  with  the  troops  from 
Strdsund.  The  crown  prince  was  with  the  main 
Wy  of  the  Danish  army  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein. 
That  army  was  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong,  but, 
from  the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  passage 
•f  the  Great  Belt,  Commodore  Keats  kept  it  com- 
pletely in  check,  or  at  least  prevented  its  crossing 
over  to  the  island  of  Zealand  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  resided  for 
tome  years  as  British  envoy  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
niany,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  Danish  ministers,  was  sent  over  to  Kiel 
to  attempt  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  crown 

Srince,  on  the  basis  of  his  delivering  up  the  Danish 
eet  to  the  British  admiral,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance that  it  should  be  restored  at  a  general  peace, 
or  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  The  answer  was  an  angry  and  indignant 
lefiisal.  Jackson  returned  on  board  :  the  prince 
JCnt  a  messenger  to  Copenhagen  with  orders  to 
put  the  city  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
It  was  the  evening  of  the  1  Oih  of  August  when  this 
courier  rracKed  Copenhagen,  which  Intd  been  taken 


so  completely  by  surprise,  that  scarcely  a  gun  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  whole  armed 
force  collected  in  the  city  or  stationed  on  the  whole 
island, 'exclusive  of  sailors,  but  inclusive  of  2000 
militia  and  about  3500  citizen  volunteers,  did  not 
exceed' 12,000  or  13,000  men.  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  the  crown  prince  himself  quitted  Kiel, 
and  embarked  to  cross  over  from  Holstein  to  his 
capital :  as  he  was  accompanied  only  by  his  staff 
and  attendants,  the  Britisn  ships  of  war  allowed 
him  to  pass;  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  after  him 
to  attempt  again  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance  by 
representing  the  impracticability  of  any  valid 
resistance,  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  liberality 
and  steadinete  of  England  if  he  would  only  contract 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  us.  The 
erown  prince,  who  airivtd  in  liis  capital  about  the 
hour  of  noon  on  the  11th,  repeated  his  refusal,  and 
it  teid  to  have  exclaimei: — "You  oflfer  us  your 
alliance ;  but  we  know  wh  t  it  is  worth  !  Your 
allies,  who  hare  been  vainly  expecting  your  suc- 
cours for  a  wh<de  Vear,  have  taught  us  what  is  the 
worth  of  English  friendship !"  If  the  prince  said 
not  the  Words,  he  might,  with  some  reason,  have 
said  them:  the  "All-Talents"  ministn'  liad  left 
our  ally  the  czar  unsuccoured  for  nearly  s  year. 
If  the  Russians  had  been  properly  supported  by 
England  there  would  have  been  no  secret  article 
between  the  czar  and  the  French,  there  would 
have  been  no  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  no  occasion  for 
these  measures  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  raid  mfnitf' 
ters,  as  heads  of  a  clamorous  opposition,  itupuied 
to  the  present  cabinet  as  high  state  Crimes.  In- 
stead of  treating  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the  crown 
prince  hurried  on  the  preparations  which  Mi 
people  were  making  for  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
and  urged  them  as  patriots  to  defend  Copenhagen 
and  its  port  to  the  utmost.  Bat  the  prince  did 
not  stay,  as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  Ndsnnl 
visit,  when  the  strife  was  more  equal,  to  take  a  part 
in  the  combat :  he  quitted  his  capital  on  the  12th, 
and,  leaving  the  command  of  the  farces  in  Copen^ 
hagen  to  a  major-general,  he  went  into  Jutland. 
Contrary  winds  kept  the  British  fleet  stationary  iii 
Elsinore  Roads  until  the  morning  of  the  l&th, 
when,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  men-of-wiir  and 
transports  weighed,  and  worked  up  to  the  Bay  of 
Wedbeck,  about  midway  between  Elsinore  and 
Copenhaeen.  Here  Admiral  Oambier  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  anchored,  while  a  small  squadron 
proceeded  higher  nj>  the  Sound  to  make  a  diver- 
sion. On  the  morning  of  the  16th  a  part  of  the 
land  troops  were  disembarked  at  Wedbeck,  without 
opposition.  The  fleet  then  weighed,  and  made  all 
sail  for  Copenhagen.  Before  quitting  'Wedbeck 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral  Gambier  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Danes,  declaring  that  the  recent 
treaties  of  peace  and  the  changes  of  government  and 
territojy  had  so  far  increased  the  influence  of  France 
on  the  Continent  as  to  render  it  impossible  far 
Denmark  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  if  ever  so  much 
inclined  so  to  do ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  ama  of  • 
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neotnl  power  from  being  turned  against  her,  and 
that  therefore  she  judg«l  it  expedient  to  demand 
the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Daniah  ships  of 
the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty's  ports;  and 
that,  as  became  the  duty  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  people,  his  majesty's  demand  was  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army 
amply  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for  an 
active  and  determined  enterprise.  The  proclama- 
tion did  not  fail  to  express  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  Danish  people,  and  regret  for  the 
neoeaaity  of  the  present  proceeding.  "  We  come 
to  yoar  shores,"  it  said,  "  not  as  enemies,  hot  in 
self-defence,  to  prevent  those  who  have  so  long 
disturbed  the  peaice  of  Europe  firom  compelling  the 
force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against  us.  We 
ask  deposit — we  have  not  looked  to  capture :  so 
far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered 
to  your  government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed, 
that,  if  our  demand  be  acceded  to,  every  ship 
belonging  to  the  Danish  navy  shall,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her,  in  the 
same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when 
received  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  your  government,  by  a  word, 
to  sheathe  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn 
against  you ;  ....  but  if  these  ofi'ers  are  rejected, 
and  the  machinations  of  France  render  you  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call  of  friendship,  the 
innocent  blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on 
your  own  heads  and  those  of  your  cruel  advisers." 
The  crowp  prince's  general  replied  with  a  counter 


proclamation  or  edict  ordering  the  seizure  of  all 
British  vessels  and  property.  On  the  17th,  the 
Danish  gunboats,  taking  advantage  of  a  calm,  set 
fire  to  an  English  merchant  vessel,  fired  at  some 
of  our  transports  coming  from  Stralsund,  and  also 
attacked  with  round  and  grape  shot  the  piquets  uf 
Lord  Cathcart's  army.  These  gunboats  were 
driven  into  Copenhagen  harbour  by  our  bomb 
vessels ;  and  on  the  ereninK  of  the  1 7th,  Admiral 
Gambier,  with  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  came  to 
anchor  in  Copenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  battery, 
which  had  fired  with  such  terrible  eflfect  into  Nel- 
son'a  ship.  By  the  21st  the  island  of  Zealand  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  ships,  which 
prevented  all  ingress  or  egress;  on  the  22nd 
Greneral  MacFarlaue's  division,  having  been  landed 
the  preceding  evening,  joined  the  aimy  and  en- 
camped in  rear  of  head-quarters ;  and  in  the  coune 
of  the  23rd  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  had  landed  with  ano- 
ther division  of  troops  in  Keoge  Bay,  joined  the  main 
army  and  covered  its  centre.  While  the  English 
army  were  engaged  in  securing  their  positions,  in 
drawing  up  their  heavy  artillery,  and  in  choosing 
ground  for  their  batteries,  the  Danish  praams  and 
gunboats,  manoeuvring  in  shallow  water,  where 
our  ships  could  not  approach,  made  several  furious 
attacks  on  the  British  batteries,  and  caimonaded 
the  right  of  the  British  line,  composed  of  the 
guards,  who  had  taken  up  their  station  in  the 
suburlM  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  guards,  on  the 
27th,  were  covered  by  a  good  battery;  and  four 
24-pounderB,  being  brouglu  to  bear  on  the  Danish 
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gun-boats,  eoon  drove  that  division  away  with  con- 
siderable  loss.  On  the  29th  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
marched  to  Keoge,  where  some  of  the  Danish  troops 
and  militia  had  talcen  up  a  strong  intrenched  posi- 
tion with  the  view  of  molesting  the  besiegers  in  their 
rear.  These  Danes  were  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed,  Sir  Arthur  taking  upwards  of  sixty 
officers  and  1 100  men,  ten  or  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  other  stores. 
Though  intrenched,  die  Danes  could  not  stand  the 
charge  of  the  92nd  regiment,  which  led  the  attack, 
and  in  their  flight  they  threw  away  their  arms  and 
ckxhing.  The  Danes  in  Copenhagen  attempted 
Kveral  sorties,  but  they  were  each  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  In  one  of  these  affairs  Sir  David 
Baird  was  twice  woimded,  but  he  did  not  quit  the 
field.*  There  was  some  more  hot  skirmishing 
with  praams,  gun-boats,  and  floating  batteries  on 
the  31st ;  and  one  of  our  armed  transports  was 
blown  up  by  a  shell  thrown  from  the  Trekroner. 
On  the  Ist  of  September  it  was  found  necessary  to 
detach  Commodore  Keats  to  blockade  Stralsund, 
for  that  place  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
French,  who  might  have  made  some  desperate 
attempt  to  send  across  reinforcements  to  the  island 
of  Zealand.  So  great  had  been  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  decisive  movement — so  short  the  time 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  location  of 
an  imposing  French  force  in  Copenhagen.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day — the  let  of  September — 
the  army  having  nearly  finished  its  gun  and  mortar 
batteries,  the  two  British  commanders-in-chief 
summoned  the  Danish  major-general  to  surrender 
the  fleet.  The  Dane  requested  time  to  consult  the 
crown  prince  his  master.  Admiral  Gambier  and 
Lord  Cathcart  refiised  to  allow  him  any  such  delay ; 
and  (HI  the  2nd  all  the  British  land-batteries  opened 
upon  the  town,  and  our  bomb-vessels  began  to 
duow  some  shells  into  it.  The  town,  which  con- 
tained many  wooden  buildings,  was  set  on  fire  by 
some  of  the  first  shells  that  were  thrown ;  but  the 
Danes  made  a  good  use  of  their  fire-engines,  and 
continued  to  answer  manfully  with  their  shot  and 
shelL  It  was  a  terrible  night;  the  city  and  the 
space  immediately  round  it  looked  like  a  volcano 
ia  a  state  of  eruption.  The  British  continued  their 
bombardment  without  any  intermission  till  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd ;  they  suspended 
their  fire  till  the  evening,  and  then,  though  they 
again  continued  it  throughout  the  night,  they  fired 
with  less  vigour,  wishing  to  avoid  inflicting  a 
greater  mischief  on  the  poor  inhabitants  than  was 
necessary ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  seeing 
00  symptoms  of  surrender,  they  renewed  the  bom- 
bardment with  more  fiiry  tlian  ever.  Without 
counting  the  bomb-vessels  afloat,  about  fifty  mortars 
and  howitzers,  and  twenty  24-pounders,  well  placed 
in  l(md  batteries,  rained  shot  and  shell  into  the 

*  Lord  Cathearff  Jourml  in  Km.  Rrgiat.— Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley't 
IspMdi  to  Lord  CaUiMrt  id  CdIodoI  Ourwood'i  Diipalchra  of  Field 
MwJial  tha  Duke  of  Welliii||tnn,  &c. 

Lord  Cathcart  gtsleftilly  and  warmly  aetcnawledj^  the  eawatial 
Mrrieea  he  liad  received,  both  ia  tlie  Held,  and  diplomatically  in 
•■(otiatiag  the  capituUtion,  from  Majot-Oeoaial  Sir  A.  Weilaley. 
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devoted  town,  which  began  to  bum  and  blaze  in 
all  quarters.  A  huge  timber-yard  was  set  on  fire 
by  our  red-hot  shot ;  the  steeple  of  the  metropo- 
litan church  was  ignited  and  knocked  down  in  a 
blaze  to  spread  the  conflagration ;  the  fire-engines 
were  all  knocked  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  fire- 
men killed  or  wounded.  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  the  Danish  governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  requested  an  armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
allow  him  time  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  Lord 
Cathcart  answered  that  an  armistice  must  lead  to 
tmnecessary  delay,  and  that  no  capitulation  could 
be  granted  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Danish  fleet  The  Danish 
major-general  then  consented  to  the  surrender  of 
the  fleet;  and  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Murray,  deputy- 
quarter-master-general,  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
whose  disgrace  for  the  South  American  escapade 
had  only  lasted  until  the  downfall  of  the  "All- 
Talents  "  ministry,  and  who  was  now  acting  as 
captain  of  the  fleet,*  were  appointed  to  settle  the 
few  and  simple  remaining  conditions  of  the  capi- 
tulation. By  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September 
the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified.  The  British 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  and 
of  all  the  ships-of-war  and  their  stores ;  as  soon  as 
thev  should  have  removed  the  ships  and  stores,  or 
within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  the  Danes  and  quit  the  island  of  Zealand : 
no  person  whatsoever  was  to  be  molested,  and  all 
property,  public  or  private,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  war  and  the  naval  stores 
belonging  to  his  Danish  majesty,  was  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and  everything  was  promised  to  be  done 
which  might  tend  to  produce  union  and  harmony 
between  the  two  nations:  all  prisoners  taken  on 
both  sides  were  to  be  unconditionally  restored; 
and  any  English  property  that  might  have  been 
sequestrated  in  consequence  of  the  existing  hosti- 
lities was  to  be  given  back  to  the  owners  thereof. 
On  the  8th  the  British  troops  entered  the  town  and 
citadel,  and  the  sailors  instantly  began  to  get  the 
Danish  fleet  ready  for  sea.  So  great  was  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  worked,  and  so  well  were  the 
Danish  stores  arranged  in  the  warehouses,  that  in 
nine  days  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  were  towed  out 
from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  road,  and  got  ready 
for  sea,  although  all  these  ships  had  only  their 
lower  masts  in,  some  of  them  had  scuttle-holes 
made  in  their  hulls  in  order  to  sink  them  (a  mea- 
sure which  the  Danes  contemplated  in  their  despair), 
and  all  of  them  stood  in  ne«l  of  repair.  Within 
the  space  of  six  weeks  three  more  ships-of-the-line, 
with  the  frigates  and  sloops,  were  got  ready,  and 
the  arsenal  and  its  store-houses  were  completely 
cleared.    There  were  three  seventy  fours  on  the 

*  in  lift  diapatchn  Adminl  OamWer  makn  a  paitlcnlar  aeknow. 
ledgment  of  the  aid  he  has  derived  from  Sir  Home  Popham,  captain 
of  the  fle*^,  "  whoec  prompt  resources  and  complete  knowledge  of  hia 


profession,  especially  or  that  branch  which  is  connected  with  the  ope> 
rations  of  an  army,  qtialiry  him  in  a  particular  manner  fur  the  ardn- 
ons  aiid  various  dntles  with  which  he  has  been  charged.*' 
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stocks ;  two  of  them  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
best  of  their  timbers  were  embarked ;  the  third 
ship  was  destrojed,  as  were  a  rotten  old  64  and 
two  or  three  old  frigates.  This  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captors  seventeen  sbips-of-the-line,  one 
60,  two  40,  sis  46,  and  two  32-gun  frigates,  fourteen 
corvettes,  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats.  It  has  been  properly  said  that  the 
benefit  to  England  was  not  what  she  had  acquired, 
but  what  Denmark  had  lost.*  Some  of  the  ships 
were  old  and  not  worth  repairing;  one  of  the 
80-gun  ships  grounded  on  a  sandbank  a  little 
below  Copenhagen  and  was  destroyed,  and  a  storm 
in  the  Cattegat  led  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 
gun-boats  except  three.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  seizure  consisted  of  the  masts,  spars,  timber, 
sails,  cordage,  and  other  naval  stores.  The  quan- 
tity was  so  immense  that,  exclusive  of  the  stores 
that  were  shipped  on  board  of  the  British  and 
Danish  men  of  war,  ninety  transports,  measuring 
more  than  20,000  tons,  brought  away  full  cargoes. 
The  ordnance  brought  away  is  stated  at  2041  long 
guns,  202  carronades,  and  222  mortars.  The 
prize-money  due  to  the  troops  alone  was  estimated 
at  nearly  1,000,000/. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  last  division  of  the 
British  army  was  re-embarked  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity,  and  without  a  single  casualty.  The 
total  loss  sustained  in  the  whole  course  of  the  ope- 
rations on  shore  and  afloat  amounted  only  to  56 
killed,  1*79  wounded,  and  25  missing.  The  loss  of 
the  Danes,  in  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  probably 
about  1000  persons  (among  whom  were,  unhappily, 
included  women  and  children,  the  governor  not 
having  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered 
him  of  sending  out  of  the  town  the  women,  children, 
and  old  men)  were  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
above  300  houses  were  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  were  mora  or  less  injured.  On  the  2l8t, 
in  the  morning,  the  British  fleet,  with  its  prizes 
and  its  transports,  sailed  from  Copenhagen  Road 
in  three  great  divisions ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  it  reached  in  safety  Yarmouth  Roads  and 
the  Downs.t  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  as- 
tonished that  the  English  did  not  carry  away  the 
hardy  Danish  sailors  as  well  as  their  ships. 

Mr.  Jackson,  before  taking  his  final  leave,  made 
some  more  diplomatic  overtures,  to  which  the  ex- 
asperated crown  prince  would  not  listen.  As  soon 
as  the  British  fleet  had  passed  the  Sound,  the 
Danes  fitted  out  a  number  of  small  armed  vessels, 
which  made  very  successful  depredations  on  the 
English  merchant-men  in  the  Baltic,  who  seem  to 
have  had  neither  a  proper  warning  from  our  admi- 
ral or  government,  nor  the  necessary  protection  of 
convoy.  A  declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  prince,  who  had  a  formidable  French 
army  at  his  elbow,  and  an  alUance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  perspective.  On  the  4th  of  November 
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the  British  government  ordered   reprisals  to  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods,   and  subject*  of 
Denmark.  But  it  had  not  waited  so  long  to  invade 
and  possess  itself  of  Danish  territory.     On  the  4th 
of  September,  three  days  before  the  governor  of 
Copenhagen  finished  his  capitulation,  Vice-Ad- 
miral  T.  Macnamara  Russell  and  Captain  Lord 
Falkland  captured  the  small  Danish  island  of  He- 
ligoland in  the  German  Ocean.     The  place  was 
a  perpendicular  unproductive  rock,  with  a  barren 
sandy  flat  at  the  foot  of  it :  its  entire  circumference 
did  not  exceed  three  English  miles,  and  it  was  sub- 
ject to  such  rapid  waste  by  the  beating  and  washing 
of  that  stormy  sea  that  there  appeared  a  chance  of 
its  being  some  day  washed  away  altogether.     But 
there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  the  bare 
inhospitable   spot    of   exceeding   great  value  to 
England  at  that  moment :  it  was  situated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  the  distance  of  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Weser 
and  tlie  Eyder ;  it  could  scarcely  be  better  placed 
as  a  dtSpdt  for  British  manufactures,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  other  goods,  which  could  be  smuggled 
up  the  mouths  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  of  the  Continent ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  afforded  a  safe  asylum  in  those 
dangerous  waters  to  the  English  men-of-war  and 
cruisers,  which  were  now  shut  out  firom  every  port 
in  the  North  Seas,  except  those  of  Sweden,  and 
which  were  very  soon  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Swedish  ports  also.    Heligoland,  too,  served  as  an 
admonitor:   it  constantly  reminded  the  mariners 
and  coast-dwelling  people  of  those  northern  regions, 
that  there  was  an  element  which  did  not  own  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte ;  and  the  French  could  hardly 
look  seaward  from  their  conquests  in  Oldenbarg 
and   Hanover  without  seeing  the  proud  flag  of 
England  floating  over  that  near  rock. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St  John's,  and  Santa 
Croce  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to  a  squad- 
ron commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and 
a  small  military  force  under  General  Bowyer.  A 
great  many  merchant  vessels,  carrying  the  Danish 
flag,  were  captured. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  our  quarrels  with  the 
United  States  of  America  became  so  violent  as  to 
threaten  a  new  war  with  that  country  ;  but  we  re- 
serve the  narrative  of  these  transactions  for  the 
year  1812,  when  hostilities  actually  commenced. 
We  have  now  related  all  the  really  important  ope- 
rations of  the  British  fleet  and  army  during  the 
year  1807,  and  must  proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  other 
proceedings  of  Bonaparte,  which  were  mixed  up 
with  nearly  all  our  transactions,  and  had  led  directly 
to  several  of  our  measures  besides  our  attack  upon 
Copenhagen. 

We  left  the  Emperor  of  the  French  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  Russians, 
after  gaining  the  terrible  battle  of  Pultusk,  retired 
to  Ostrolenka,  where  they  found  better  winter 
quarters,  and  where  they  were  joined  by  the  corps 
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d'armie  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who,  on  a  distant  point, 
had  defeated  a  French  division  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought.  Gener^ 
fieningaen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  90,000  men.  More 
Cwsacks  were  spurring  onward  from  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga ;  and,  though  the  French  attempted  to 
•peak  contemptuously  of  these  irregular  spearmen, 
it  ia  certain  that  they  suffered  great  loss  from  their 
tpears,  and  oftentimes  hunger,  from  the  cunning  and 
rapid  attacks  the  Cossacks  made  on  their  convoys 
of  provisions.  The  critical  situation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  cooped  up  in  KOnigsberg  with  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  threatened  by  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  divisions  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Ber- 
Dsdotte,  did  not  allow  Beningaen  to  take  a  long  re- 
poK.  He  resanaed  offensive  operations  with  great 
spirit,  spreading  his  Cossacks  abroad  over  the 
vbole  country  near  the  Vistula,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  This  forced  the  French  from  their  win- 
tCT  qnarteTB  into  the  field — a  field  covered  with 
tnow  and  ice,  and  swept  by  pitiless  winds.  On 
the  2Sih  of  January,  a  terrible  conflict  took  place 
near  Mohrungen,  and,  though  they  claimed  a 
tictory,  the  French  suffered  a  decided  reverse.  A 
diversion  was  effected  in  favour  of  KOnigsberg ; 
and  the  brave  and  faithful  Leetocq  was  enabled 
to  relieve  and  throw  reinforcements  into  Graudentz, 
an  important  town  on  the  Vistula,  below  Warsaw, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  Prussian 
troops.  It  would  still  have  been  the  policy,  and 
it  was  the  wish,  of  Beningsen  to  protract  the  cam- 
psign,  and  wear  out  the  French  army,  which  was 
daily  suffering  diminution  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks ;  but  the 
thievish  and  execrable  Russian  commissariat  had 
•gain  brought  tliat  army  into  a  starving  condition  ; 
the  Poles  of  the  country  were  all  hostile ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  had  not  money  enough  to  cope 
in  the  Jew  market  with  the  golden  napoleons. 
The  Russian  troops  had  no  resource  but  to  prowl 
about,  and  dig  in  the  earth  for  the  com  and  pro- 
visions the  Polish  peasantry  concealed.  This  labour, 
added  to  their  military  duty,  scarcely  left  them  time 
for  any  repose,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  lay  down 
to  ileep  they  had  no  bed  but  the  snow,  no  shelter 
hat  the  sky,  no  covering  but  rags.*  It  was  better 
to  fight  than  starve  ;  it  was  better  to  perish  under 
French  grape-shot  and  bayonets  than  to  linger  on 
thut.  The  army  became  clamorous  for  battle,  and 
the  ahle  general,  against  his  better  judgment,  led 
them  into  it,  or  ratlier  allowed  them  to  meet  it,  on 
'he  8th  of  February,  at  Eylau,  or  more  properly 
"eussisch-Eilau,  or  Prussian  Eylau,  in  the  circle 
«f  KOnigsberg.  Bonaparte  had  actually  on  the 
field  85,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry ;  Be- 
singaen,  who  had  been  obliged  to  detach  some  of 
hiB  troops,  had  only  "75,000  men,  counting  the 
Prussian  division  of  Lestocq,  of  which  a  part  was 
Mt  in  line  when  the  battle  began  :  in  artillery  the 
notaians  were  superior,  having  460  guns  to  oppose 
•o  about  380 ;  but  in  cavalry  they  were  very  in- 
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ferior,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  was  favourable 
to  charges  of  horse.  There  remains  to  be  added 
another  immense  advantage  on  the  side  of  Bona- 
parte ;  besides  the  army  with  which  he  engaged, 
he  had  on  the  Vistula  from  30,000  to  40,000  more 
men,  in  Silesia  2 1 ,000,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover 
8000,  in  front  of  Dantzic,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  24,000,  and  in  Puraerania  16,000  men, 
all  elated  with  victory ;  whereas  Beningsen  had 
hardly  any  troops  near  him  except  the  13,000 
Russians  whom  be  had  been  obliged  to  detach, 
and  about  10,000  or  12,000  Prussians  who  were 
protecting  their  king  and  queen  in  KOnigsberg. 
The  French,  in  their  accounts,  not  satisfied  with 
falsifying  the  numbers  on  the  field,  always  put  out 
of  sight  the  numbers  in  the  vicinity — the  columns 
and  divisions  ready  to  give  support  in  case  of  a 
reverse,  and  in  case  of  victory  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  most  of  it.  Taking  the  whole  field  of 
war,  the  French  had  at  least  200,000  meu,  even 
without  counting  the  army  of  Saxony,  to  oppose  to 
120,000  or  130,000  Russians  and  Prussians. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Eylau  l>egan  at  daybreak 
on  the  8th  of  February.  Half-starved,  half-naked 
as  they  were,  the  Russian  infantry  fought  heroically, 
and  their  artillery  shattered  the  column  of  Augereau, 
and  beat  back  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  attack  preceded  by  150  pieces  of  French  artil- 
lery. A  snow  storm  was  raging  at  the  time,  and 
so  thick  was  the  snow  in  the  air  that  the  shattered 
French  columns  did  not  perceive  that  the  Cossacks 
were  upon  them  on  one  flank,  and  the  whole 
Russian  right  on  the  other,  until  the  Cussack  spears 
almost  touched  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  made 
these  unwelcome  discoveries  the  French  broke  and 
fled  towards  the  town  or  village  of  Eylau,  in  as 
perfect  a  confusion  and  panic  as  had  ever  been 
displayed  by  veteran  troops  on  a  field  of  battle. 
French  standards  and  imperial  eagles  were  taken ; 
Augereau  and  two  generals  of  division  were  des- 
perately wounded ;  more  than  14,000  men  and 
oflBcers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  ;  out  of 
16,000  men  only  about  1600  got  into  Eylau; 
Augereau's  corps  was  in  fact  destroyed.  One  of 
the  Russian  divisions  followed  the  fugitives  into  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  nearly  captured  Bonaparte, 
who  was  standing  on  a  mound  on  which  he  had 
placed  a  small  battery.  Having  rallied  the  corpa 
of  Marshal  Soult,  which  had  suffered  greatly,  but 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  like  that  of  Augereau, 
the  French  emperor  ordered  a  grand  charge  to  be 
made  by  his  entire  cavalry  and  imperial  guard, 
supported  by  Soult's  rallied  divisions.  It  should 
appear  that  the  movement  of  the  Russian  right, 
and  the  hot  pursuit  after  Augereau's  fugitives,  had 
disordered  Beningsen's  lines  :  his  front  line  gave 
way  before  the  shock  of  15,000  horse  and  25,000 
foot ;  his  regular  cavalry,  so  inferior  in  number, 
was  driven  back  by  the  enormous  squadrons  of 
Murat ;  and  200  pieces  of  French  artillery  poured 
destruction  on  the  receding  corps,  aud  met  in  the 
teeth  the  columns  that  were  closing  from  either 
wing  to  succour  and  relieve  them.    But  Beningsen 
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at  the  head  of  his  staff  galloped  to  the  Rusrian 
front,  pressed  the  movements  of  bis  closing  columns, 
brought  up  the  reserves  to  unite  with  the  first  line, 
and  then  ordered  a  hayonet  charge.  Before  this 
bold  and  unexpected  onset  Murat  in  his  turn  re- 
ceded, the  imperial  guards  did  the  same,  and 
Soult's  divisions  were  again  discomfited  and  shat- 
tered. With  numbers  fearfiiUy  diminished,  the 
French  assailants  got  back  to  the  ground  from 
which  they  had  started.  At  the  moment  when 
their  attack  had  seemed  to  be  successful,  one  of 
their  regiments  of  cuirassiers  dashed  through  an 
opening  in  Beningsen's  lines,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  baggage  in  his  rear ;  but  heavily  did 
they  pay  for  their  temerity  :  they  were  charged  by 
PlatofF,  the  hettman  of  the  Cossacks ;  they  were 
enveloped  by  those  hurrahing  spearmen,  they  were 
unhorsed,  pierced  through  and  through,  killed  and 
stripped  in  a  trice  :  only  18  of  them  ever  got  back 
to  their  own  lines ;  530  left  their  shining  armour 
to  be  worn  in  triumph  by  so  many  Cossacks.  But 
shortly  after  the  hurried  retrograde  movement  of 
Murat  and  Soult,  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  been 
manoeuvring  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle  to 
turn  Beningsen's  left,  got  fairly  behind  the  Russian 
rear,  and  threw  their  left  wing  and  a  part  of  their 
centre  into  disorder.  But  the  battle  of  Eyiau  was 
a  battle  of  many  crises,  or  of  many  changes  of  for- 
tune :  scarcely  had  Davoust  obtained  this  advantage 
ere  Lestocq  arrived  with  his  Prussians,  and,  rush- 
ing past  the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the 
Russians,  formed  in  three  columns,  and  pushed  on 
to  meet  Davoust.  These  Prussian  columns,  pro- 
perly commanded  by  an  honest,  loyal  man,  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  behaved  as  well  as  ever  Prussian  troops 
had  behaved  under  Frederick  the  Great :  they  never 
halted,  they  never  fired  a  musket  until  they  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  and  then  a  mortal 
vdley  was  succeeded  by  a  close  bayonet  charge. 
The  French  reeled  back,  en  entire  regiment  and  a 
battalion  of  another  were  totally  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners,  some  Russian  guns  were  recovered,  and 
another  of  Bonaparte's  eagles  was  captured.  Da- 
voust tried  to  maintain  himself  in  a  wood,  hoping 
for  a  respite  from  the  darkness  of  night,  for  the 
sun,  which  had  been  scarcely  visible  the  whole  day, 
was  now  sinking  in  the  west ;  but  Lestocq,  being 
joined  by  some  regular  Russian  cavalry,  and  by 
some  pufts  of  Cossacks,  dashed  into  the  wood,  and 
in  spite  of  his  superiority  in  numbers,  and  of  a  fine 
speech  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  about  brave  men 
dying  there  and  cowards  living  to  be  carried  into 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  Davoust  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  ground,  to  yield  all  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  to  fly  back  to  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  was  now 
dark  night ;  but  the  fury  of  battle  did  not  cease, 
nor  did  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  fortune  of 
war,  which  render  this  battle  of  EyIau  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  modem  history.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  followed  Lestocq,  drove  in  a  Prussian 
detachment,  and  carried  the  village  of  Schloditten, 


which  stands  on  the  road  that  leads  to  KOnigsberg- 
The  loud  shouting  of  Ney's  corps  announced  their 
success  to  Bonaparte,  and  was  heard  by  both  armies. 
As  the  possession  of  Schloditten  would  interrupt 
his  communications  with  Konigsberg  and  endanger 
the  king  and  queen  of  Prussia,  Beningsen  sent  a 
Russian  division  to  storm  the  village ;  and  at  tea 
o'clock  at  night  Marshal  Ney  was  driven  out  of  the 
place,  and  his  corps  retreated  through  the  deep 
snow,  staining  it  vrith  their  blood.  Here  ended 
the  fighting :  the  Russian  infantry  had  stood  Uke 
stone  ramparts,  or  like  walls  of  braas :  the  French 
had  utterly  failed  in  all  their  attacks,  and  in  some 
of  their  retreats  they  had  betrayed  nearly  every 
83^ptom  of  military  demoralization  ;  one  of  their 
largest  and  finest  corps  (Davoust  had  19,000  foot 
and  700  or  800  horse  with  him)  had  been  pushed 
off  the  field  by  an  inferior  number  of  Pruitiin 
bayoneto,  and  fiom  10,000  to  12,000  French  sol- 
diers had  quitted  their  colours  in  the  evening 
under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  wounded.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  had  been  tremendous :  in  the 
absence  of  regular  authentic  returns  it  has  been 
roughly  stated  at  50,000  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
it  should  appear  that  of  this  number  about  30,000 
were  French.  The  Grand  Army  had  lost  12  of 
its  eagles,  and  wae  certainly  in  no  humour  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  them.  If  Beningsen  could 
have  staid  where  he  was,  Bonaparte,  who  was  after 
all  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  Vistula,  must  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid  retreat, 
and  such  a  retreat  has  almost  invariably  had  a  fatil 
effect  upon  French  armies.  But  so  wretchedly  was 
Beningsen  provided,  that  he  had  consumed  nearly 
all  his  ammunition  in  the  obstinately  contested 
battle,  which  on  various  points  had  endured  with- 
out intermission  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night;  his  soldiers  had  eaten  np 
almost  their  last  scrap;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  offered  neither  bread  for  the  hungry,  nor 
shelter  for  the  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Pruwian 
generals,  on  horseback,  and  by  a  midnight  bivousc 
fire,  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  them,  and 
especially  Lestocq,  recommended  staying  where 
they  were,  pledging  their  lives  that  if  the  Russians 
would  only  form  and  make  a  slight  advance  on  the 
morrow  the  French  must  of  necessity  retire ;  and 
dwelling  upon  the  moral  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  every  part  of 
Germany,  and  throughout  Europe,  by  the  uncon- 
cealable  retreat  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Grand  Army. 
But  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  besides  being 
checked  and  depressed  by  the  serious  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  seems  neither  to  have  suspected 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  French  loss,  nor  to 
have  known  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  it  might 
take  the  French  atDanteic,  or  on  the  lower  Vistula, 
to  reinforce  their  emperor  :  he  felt,  too,  that  in  caae 
of  his  sustaining  any  reverse,  the  person  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril ;  «"<• 
upon  all  these  weighty  considerations  Beningsen 
ordered  a  retreat  upon  Konigsberg-  But  some  of 
the  troopa  did  not  move  till  the  next  roomiDg, 
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when  they  deliberately  trsTeraed  the  field  in  front 
of  the  French,  who  offered  them  not  the  (lightest 
interruption,  being  evidently  as  much  astonished  at 
they  were  OTerjoynl  at  their  departure. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  real  effect  of  tbe 
hittle  of  Eylau  was  borne  by  Bonaparte  himself: 
fimr  days  after  the  battle  he  dispatched  a  courteous 
message  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  proposing  a  suspen- 
sion  of  hostilities,  and  hinting  that,  if  his  majesty 
would  make  a  separate  peace  with  him,  he  might 
be  induced  to  forego  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  the  battles  of  Anerstadt  and  Jena,  and  to 
restore  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  Frede- 
rick-William, who  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  juggling  ministers  who  had  formerly  disgraced 
him,  and  whose  tricks  and  omning  had  bean  the 
real  cause  of  his  present  ruin,  refused  to  desert  and 
betray  his  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander — refused  to 
accede  to  any  peace  in  which  Russia  was  not  in- 
dnded — refused  to  agree  to  the  armistice.  It  was 
BoDsparte's  invariable  principle  to  follow  up  hotly 
and  closely  wrery  success  obtained  in  the  field ;  but 
DOW  he  lay  motionless  at  Eylau  for  eight  days,  and 
tbeu,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  open  road 
which  leads  to  Kunig8l>erg,  he  began  to  send  off  his 
'baggage  and  stores  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  February  he  evacuated  Eylau,  and 
retreated  to  bis  old  line  on  the  Vistula,  being  fol- 
bwed  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  who  surprised  and 
took  many  prisoners,  and  made  a  great  booty. 

Beoingsen  now  advanced  again;  crossing  the 
bloody  fidd  of  Eylau,  and  gradiully  occupying  all 
the  country  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Near  the 
right  bank  of  tbe  Vistula,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  Narew,  there  was  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  at- 
tended with  varying  success ;  but  there  was  no  more 
fighting  between  tiie  two  main  armies  for  more 
than  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Id 
thii  interval,  however,  Bonaparte  strengthened 
Marshal  Lefebvre,  who  had  invested  Dantzic,  and 
wdered  him  to  press  that  siege  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  At  the  same  time  he  called  Vandamme 
nid  his  20,000  men  out  of  Silesia,  where  the  das- 
tttdly  or  treacherous  surrender  of  a  variety  of  fort- 
nmt*  and  Prussian  posts  had  enabled  Davoust 
vA  Ney  with  their  powerful  corps  to  cross  the 
Viatnla,  and  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Eylau. 
Still,  however,  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  after  his 
ntreat  from  Eylau  was  very  critical — so  critical 
that  due  exertion  on  the  part  of  England  for  her 
lilies,  with  a  little  resolution  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
■night  have  made  it  altogether  desperate.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  whose  troops  had  everywhere 
Ixhaved  so  manliilly,  was  in  no  want  of  brave  men 
'herewith  to  reinforce  Beningsen  in  Poland  and 
Pnisaia;  but  he  required  a  supply  of  muskets,  and 
he  was  aadly  in  want  of  money,  without  which  those 
£>rce(  could  not  be  put  in  motion.  He  applied 
to  the  British  government,  on  whose  assistance  he 
osuredly  had  &e  strongest  claim :  this  time  he  re- 
<)Qetted  our  government  to  negotiate  for  him  a  loan 
o(  iix  millions  sterling,  and  make  him  an  imme- 
<iiste  advance  on  account:  it  is  said  that  the  se- 


curity he  offered  waa  not  bad ;  if  he  had  offered  no 
security  at  all,  the  money  ought  to  have  been  raised 
and  seut  to  him  (it  might  have  saved  many  of  those 
millions  that  were  afterwards  spent  in  the  war); 
but  the  "  Talenu  "  ministry  thought  fit  to  decline 
the  transaction,  whereby  they  gave  a  mortal  offence 
to  the  czar,  and  almost  paralysed  his  exertions  in 
the  common  cause.  From  this  moment  Alexander 
seems  to  have  doubted  both  the  sincerity  and  gene- 
rosity of  Great  Britain,  and  to  have  begun,  partly 
in  revenge,  and  partly  from  natural  disposition  and 
the  selfish  calcuhtion  of  his  Russian  advisers  and 
ministers,  to  consider  how  he  should  get  out  of  the 
coalition  with  the  least  possible  loss,  and  derive 
benefit  and  aggrandizement  from  a  treaty  with 
Bonaparte.  It  is  easy  to  expose  and  exclaim 
against  the  selfishness,  cunning,  and  duplicity  he 
afterwards  displayed  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  driven  to  this  line  of  conduct 
by  excessive  provocation.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
months  of  February  and  March,  Alexander  made 
repeated  and  urgent  applications  for  an  English 
army  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedish  forces  in  Po- 
merania.  The  congelation  of  the  Baltic  prevented 
such  an  expedition  from  the  end  of  December  till 
the  beginning  of  April ;  but  by  the  middle  or  at 
furthest  the  end  of  April  a  British  fleet  might  have 
landed  an  army  in  Pomerania,  or  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzic.  The  siege  of  Dantzic  was 
not  brought  to  its  successful  close  at  the  end  of 
May,  so  uat  there  was  abundant  time  to  have  forced 
Lefebvre  to  have  raised  it,  and  to  have  thrown  a 
united  British  and  Swedish  army,  with  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  garrison  of  Dantzic,  in  Bonaparte's 
rear.  Such  operations  would  have  led  to  a  general 
rising  in  all  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  incensed  at  the  murder  of  Palm  the  book- 
seller, and  at  numerous  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
and  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  the  enormous 
military  contributions  the  French  were  levying  in 
all  directions,  as  well  in  the  states  of  those  they 
called  their  friends  and  allies  as  in  the  territories 
of  their  enemies.  With  this  encouragement,  and 
with  the  timely  aid  of  an  English  subsidy,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  would  have  converted  his  army  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  into  an 
active  army  on  the  Elbe,  and  that  army,  reinforced, 
would  have  carried  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  aud  have 
stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  Grand  Army  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  Rhine  and  France.*  To  the  earnest 
request  of  Alexander  for  a  British  auxiliary  force. 
Lord  Howick,  then  secretary  for  the  forei^  depart- 
ment, replied  on  the  10th  of  March,  "Doubtless 
the  spring  is  the  most  favourable  period  for  military 
operations,  but  cU  the  present  juncture  the  allies 

*  Napoleon  tfterwardt  ooufMHil  that  Iw  tramblad  lot  150,000 
AmtriaiM  fbonld  mpp«ar  on  the  Elbe— that  he  b&w  he  had  placed  tiim* 
•elf  at  the  merej  of  hit  enemiee — ih«t  more  than  oooe  he  bitterly  re- 


cretted  having  nffered  himself  to  bn  drawn  into  those  remote  and 
fnhoipitable  ligions  beyond  the  Vietnla^that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  then  eren  a  safer  opportunity  of  re-establishing  its  preponderanoo 


than  that  which  It  chcee  io  1813.  He  attributed  ills  salTation  to  tho 
want  of  nsolntion  in  the  cabinet  of  Virnuji,  and  to  his  own  Arm 
oovntenanee.  Buttbelrresolution  oftheAustrisniinusthavevanishsd 
if  the  drctimstancse  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  text  had  taken 

EInce,  and  then  Booaparte's  IrD  connlenanoe  would  tiai*  availed  hia 
ut  little. 
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must  not  look  for  any  considerable  land  force 
from  Great  Britain."  This  was  poor  encourage- 
ment for  the  Russians,  who  had  so  recently  strewed 
the  field  of  Eylau  with  20,000  of  their  killed  and 
wounded.  A  fortnight  after  the  date  of  Lord 
Howick's  note,  the  ministry  of  which  he  formed  a 
part  was  no  more.  The  rival  party  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  affairs  remitted  500,000/.  to 
the  court  of  Petershurg ;  but  this  was  not  money 
enough,  and  the  Tory  cabinet  sent  out  no  troops  to 
the  Baltic  until  it  was  too  late.  No  excuse  can  be 
found  for  this  stinted  and  insufficient  subsidy,  and 
we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  excused  for  not 
having  got  a  British  armament  into  the  Baltic  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  therefore  before  the  surrender 
of  Dantzic.  Although  no  preparations  had  been 
made  by  their  predecessors,  who  went  out  of  office 
on  the  25th  of  March,  assuredly,  by  proper  exer- 
tions, a  fleet  of  transports,  a  few  men-of-war  to 
convoy  it,  and  (as  a  first  division)  25,000  troops, 
taken  from  the  home  army,  which  was  lying  round 
the  coasts  doing  nothing,  and  without  a  prospect  of 
having  anything  to  do,  might  have  been  got  ready 
and  embarked  by  the  25th  of  April,  when  the 
thawed  or  thawing  ice  would  have  allowed  access 
to  any  part  of  the  Baltic,  except  perhaps  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  where  our  presence  was  not  wanted. 
When  this  same  new  ministry  resolved  upon  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen — an  expedition  which 
'Would  have  been  unnecessary  in  August,  if  Russia 
had  been  supported  in  April  or  May — a  much 
greater  land  force  and  an  immense  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness  in  four  or 
five  weeks.  A  glance  at  home  transactions,  and 
the  debates  and  struggles  of  parties  in  the  British 
parliament,  will  reved  the  fact  that  the  new  mi- 
nisters—Canning, Castlereagh,  Perceval,  and  all 
— were  thinking  rather  more  of  the  means  of  se- 
curing themselves  in  power  than  of  the  war  on  the 
continent,  or  of  enabling  Russia  to  make  the  most 
of  the  vantage-ground  which  she  had  gained,  or 
which  she  might  have  gained  by  one  strenuous 
cfibrt  more.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  con- 
duct of  their  predecessors  may  have  produced  a 
moral  efiect  most  difficult  to  correct  Id  unconsti- 
tutional countries  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  of 
OUT  constitutional  system  is  ever  understood  :  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, whose  single  will  was  the  only  law,  could 
not  comprehend  how  entirely  the  King  of  England 
was  subjected  to  the  varying  will  and  changing 
systems  of  parliamentary  majorities  and  successive 
cabinets,  and  he  may  have  attributed  to  insincerity 
and  treachery  what  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
change  or  changes  of  ministers.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  continental  nations,  even  in  com- 
plimenting the  honour,  integrity,  and  steadiness  of 
the  English  character,  as  displayed  individually  and 
in  private  transactions  between  man  and  man,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  hold  up  the  con- 
duct of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  as  fickle,  unsteadv, 
frequently  treacherous,  and  always  changeful.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  some  such  impression  may 


have  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Alexander,  and 
have  led  him  into  measures  or  expressions,  or  even 
into  a  correspondence,  calculated  to  excite  on  the 
other  hand  the  suspicions  of  oar  cabinet.  On 
former  occasions  Russia  had  proved  herself  a 
slippery  ally,  and  the  prevailing  principles  in  her 
diplomacy  and  general  policy  had  nearly  alwayt 
been  cunning  and  duplicity.  Bonaparte  subse- 
quently said  of  Alexander  himself  that  he  was 
astute  and  duplex  like  a  Greek  of  the  lower 
empire ;  and  we  fear,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
and  better  qualities  of  the  czar,  this  stigma  must 
remain  upon  his  name  and  memory,  with  only  this 
mitigation,  that  the  character  of  a  native  EovereigD 
must  be  formed  by  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  rules,  or  by  the  character  of  that  part  of 
them  through  whom  and  by  whom  be  governs. 

The  positive  historical  facts  of  the  case  are  clear 
enough.  The  English  cabinet  sent  no  troops  to 
the  Baltic  till  the  month  of  July,  when  the  German 
legion,  about  8,000  strong,  was  landed  in  the  itle 
of  Rugen,  near  Stralsund.  They  wore  so  dow  in 
sending  160,000  muskets  to  Konig»berg  that  an 
immense  body  of  Russian  militia  were  unable  to 
march  for  want  of  arms — ^that  these  muskets  did 
not  arrive  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  they 
came  just  in  time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  took  KOnigsberg  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sent 
such  inconsiderable  reinforcements  to  Beningsen 
that  that  army  was  never  even  raised  to  its  original 
computation  of  90,000  men.  Austria  remained 
paralysed,  and  the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
left  without  encouragement  or  assistance,  conti- 
nued in  the  condition  of  exasperated  but  passive 
spectators.  The  time  he  wanted  was  allowed  to 
Bonaparte,  who  called  upon  France,  upon  Italy, 
upon  Holland,  upon  the  confederated  states  of  the 
Rhine,  upon  every  country  where  his  authority  or 
influence  was  established,  to  forward  him  supplies 
in  men,  money,  arms,  stores,  clothing,  and  provi- 
sions. Enormous  requisitions  were  made  again  in 
Prussia  and  all  the  north  of  Germany :  in  France 
another  conscription  was  anticipated,  and  80,000 
men,  instead  of  being  levied  in  September,  1808, 
were  ordered  to  be  levied  in  March,  1807.  This 
was  the  third  anticipated  levy  which  had  been 
demanded  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  the  King  of  Prussia  in  October  1806!- 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  defeat  or  victory,  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  that  France  could  for  many 
years  stand  these  frightful  drains  on  her  population. 

By  the  month  of  June  Bonaparte  had  200,000 
men  on  the  Vistula,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Niemen.  The  Prussian  General  Kalkreuth  sur- 
rendered in  Dantzic,  on  the  27th  of  May.*    On 

*  Dantaic  might  hare  brid  out  much  longer  bat  tot  want  of  gun- 
powdir,  allhounb  Hanha)  Hortin  had  teinfoiccd  Lofobrre,  who  bad 
bern  lo  long  iuvestiog  tlic  place.  Kalkreuth  had  abuDdauoe  of  pro- 
TisioDi,  of  courage,  of  cannon  (900  pieces  became  the  prey  of  the 
French),  and  of  e^'erything  except  jKiivder.  After  aome  mirdirectod 
attempta  made  bv  the  Swedes  to  throw  the  precious  article  into  tb  ■ 
place.  Captain  Curistopher  Strachey,  of  the  British  IH-gun  ship  sloop 
'  Dauntless,'  made  a  gallant  but  unsucceasfuL  attempt  to  supply  th« 
garri«>n  with  600  barrels  of  gunpowder  I  Onllie  16th  ufMay,  Uktaig 
adranlage  of  a  &Toviabla  wind,  tlie  '  Dauntless'  ran  up  the  rinr 
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the  14th  of  June  the  great  battle  of  Friedland  took 
place.  The  scene  of  the  combat,  on  the  river 
AUer,  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of 
£;laa;  but  the  RuEsiana  fought  not  with  the  same 
spirit  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a  want 
of  energy  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte,  who  remained 
in  a  state  of  inaction  at  Eylau,  without  giving 
my  precise  orders  as  to  the  operations  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  seemingly  without  knowing  that 
Beoingsen's  entire  force  was  in  his  front.  Thus 
the  battle,  which  might  have  begun  much  earlier, 
did  not  commence,  in  earnest,  until  four  or 
in  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French 
emperor  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  till  later. 
Again  the  beginning  of  the  action  was  highly 
&T(nirable  to  the  Russians :  their  imperial  guard 
chaT^  and  drove  in  the  division  of  Ney,  and 
ihookthe  division  of  Dupont,  who  had  been  sent  to 
support  Ney ;  this  tremendous  charge  was  followed 
up  by  a  chaise  of  Russian  cavalry  ;  two  French 
regiments  lost  their  eagles ;  a  number  of  men  and 
leveral  officers  of  note  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded  ;  it  was  rumoured  that  Ney  himself  had 
bllen ;  the  French  infantry  reeled  back,  attempting 
to  form  in  square;  the  Russian  horse  continued 
their  charge  almost  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns 
which  Senarmont,  Bonaparte's  excellent  general 
of  artillery,  had  placed  in  battery.  But  these 
tremendous  batteries  decided  the  fate  of  the  day: 
the  battle  of  Friedland  was  not  a  battle  of  bayonets, 
hut  one  of  artillery.  While  Beningsen  had  scat- 
tered his  guns  along  his  line,  Senarmont  had  col- 
lected and  concentrated  upon  one  point  nearly  all 
the  French  cannon;  and  as  the  Russians  ap- 
pmached  in  solid  column  he  assailed  them  with  a 
tiemendaus  fire  of  ball  and  grape-shot.  This  sort 
of  battle  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  during 
that  time  the  French  artillery  discharged  more  than 
3000  ball  and  500  grape-shot  charges.  The  Rus- 
iisns  fell  back,  and,  instead  of  concentrating  their 
own  artillery,  they  renewed  their  attempt  to  storm 
the  terrible  battery  with  infantry  and  cavalry.  At 
lot  they  were  worsted,  and  as  night  approached 
they  began  to  retire  behind  the  Alter,  crossing  that 
river  by  a  ford,  and  carrying  with  them  all  their 
"tillery  and  baggage.  It  appears  that  they  did 
X4  lose  so  much  as  a  single  gun  or  a  single  tum- 
'•ril.  The  French  say  they  did  not  follow  them 
iKcaose  it  was  night,  and  because  Murat  had  been 
deiKbed  towards  Kunigsberg ;  but  the  nights  in 
the  middle  of  June  are  not  dark  in  those  latitudes, 
ud  they  had  with  them  the  dragoons  of  Latour- 
Mtnbourg  and  an  abundance  of  other  cavalry.  It 
i*  evident  that  their  own  losses  in  the  combat,  and 
dw  resolute  countenance  and  orderly  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  only  worsted  and  not  tho- 
roughly beaten  (as  reported  by  bulletins  and  Moni- 
teure),  prevented  their  following  across  the  Aller. 

vith  ibiddiaf  nOs  set.  firing;  on  iha  enpBiy  u  she  stemmed  the  mpid 
^^J'^;  but  the  wind,  fhim  shiftiug.  or  from  An  unexpected  bend  in 
u  ^^*''  ^*"*"0  unfavoorable ;  the  channel  was  far  too  narrow  tor 
j^l '  DuQtlesa '  to  work  [n ;  the  point-blank  fire  of  the  enemy  was  too 
'■'"T  to  be  resisted ;  and  Oaptam  Stiachey  ran  his  Teasel  upon  the 
"ol-bsaks  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  French  bkttoriei,  and  sur- 
'"^ati.— Jam,  If  ami  Hittory. 


Scarcely  a  prisoner  was  taken  except  among  the 
badly  wounded ;  and  the  field  seemed  as  thickly 
strewed  with  the  French  as  with  the  Russian  killed 
and  wounded.  Many  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  reduced  to  less  than  one  half — 
whole  companies  had  disappeared  to  a  man.  "  The 
character  which  the  war  had  taken  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Eylau,"  says  a  French  writer, "  was  exceed- 
ingly destructive — everywhere  a  terrible  carnage — 
nothing  to  be  got  without  losing  torrents  of  blood ! 
With  the  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  one  might, 
by  means  of  strategy,  make  whole  masses  prison- 
ers ;  one  might  finish  a  campaign  by  means  of 
decisive  marches,  which  threw  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  half  of  an  army  as  cap- 
tives ;  but  with  the  Russians  there  was  nothing  but 
to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  to  break  their  ranks  down 
to  the  last  man  with  cannon  ball,  and  that  too 
without  any  considerable  result !  In  general,  when 
armies  are  not  barbarous,  soldiers  do  not  like  to 
multiply  deaths ;  they  desire  a  victory  with  as  little 
possible  blood  and  with  as  much  profitable  result 
as  is  possible;  these  butcheries  end  by  carrying 
fear  and  disgust  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  veteran 
troops."* 

Even  after  the  reverse  at  Friedland,  steadiness 
and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  czar,  with  no 
extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
would  have  rendered  him  certain  of  victory  if 
Bonaparte  had  ventured  to  cross  the  Niemen  and 
penetrate  into  Russia;  and  if  that  conqueror  had 
not  advanced  he  must  have  retreated  once  more 
behind  the  Vistula.  Sickness  had  broken  out 
among  the  over-fatigued  French  troops;  between 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  50,000  men  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  in  hospitals ;  the  recruits  which  arrived 
from  France  and  from  other  countries  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  fearful  gaps  made  by  war 
and  disease ;  these  recruits  could  not  be  compared 
to  the  practised  soldiers  who  had  fallen  or  were 
lying  in  the  hospitals,  and  even  the  vieillet  mou- 
tlackei,  the  veterans  of  the  army,  were  getting 
thoroughly  diegusted  with  a  war  that  offered 
nothing  but  hardship,  suffering,  and  destruction 
— they  were  so  sick  of  Poland  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  try  the  remoter  regions  of  Russia.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  mutiny  and  a  general  revolt 
would  not  have  followed  an  order  to  cross  the 
Niemen,  or  even  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
remain  long  in  any  part  of  Poland  to  the  north  of 
Praga  and  Warsaw.  Nor  could  Bonaparte  now 
have  well  ventured  to  prolong  his  absence  from 
France:  it  was  already  nearly  a  year  since  he  had 
quitted  Paris ;  he  knew  that  the  immense  sacrifices 
made  in  this  war  had  excited  both  despondency 
and  criticism,  and  he  felt  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  French  people  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
governed  without  his  immediate  superintendence. 
If  he  had  left  the  Grand  Army,  his  genius  would 
have  left  it  with  him.  That  army  could  only  per- 
form prodigies  when  he  was  with  it.  In  his 
absence  the  most  boasted  of  his  generals  appear  to 

*  CapeflguOt  L'Europe  pendant  le  Conaulat  et  I'Empiie. 
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have  subsided  into  mediocrity :  his  jealousy  and 
his  despotism  had  smothered  nearly  all  the  military 
genius  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  days  of 
Uie  republic,  although  that  genius  was  certainly 
not  of  so  high  a  kind  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
represent  it.  Take  away  Bonaparte  and  Soult,  and 
we  believe  old  Beningsen  would  have  been  a  match 
for  any  of  his  lieutenants  and  marshals. 

The  Russian  general  slowly  retired  to  Tilsit,  on 
the  Nieraen,  destroying  all  the  bridges,  and  falling 
back  upon  his  reserves.  He  was  joined  by  15,000 
or  20,000  infantry,  who  were  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  irregular  cavalry,  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Crimea  and  from  Asiatic  Russia,  and  including 
some  hordes  ofBaskirs  and  other  Manchu  Tartars, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  But  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  from  the  causes  already  related,  had  an 
earnest  wish,  an  irapatiency,  for  peace;  and  this 
feeling  released  the  Emperor  of  the  French  from 
what  at  the  least  was  a  hazardous  and  painful 
dilemma.  It  is  never  likely  to  be  clearly  ascertained 
which  party  was  the  first  to  make  overtures :  the 
Russians  insist  that  the  first  proposition  came 
from  the  French ;  the  French  that  it  came  from 
the  Russians.  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  first 
open  step  was  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  sending 
Duroc  to  the  Russian  head-quarters  at  Tilsit, 
where  the  czar  himself  now  was,  to  demand  an 
armistice  and  to  propose  a  personal  interview  be- 
tween the  two  empeTors.  The  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  June  Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Tilsit.     From  that  moment  the  young  czar  ap- 


Eiipuuia  Alrakoi*. 

f tears  to  have  been  dazzled  and  cajoled  by  the  bril- . 
iant  and  insinuating  Corsican.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  in  losing  Konigsberg,  which  fell  im- 
mediately after  Beningsen's  retreat  behind  the 
Aller,  had  lost  his  last  town,  had  fled  to  the 
Niemen  with  his  fair  and  broken-hearted  queeu  ; 
but  he  was  not  present  at  the  interview,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  his  ally. 
On  the  following  day,  the  26th  of  June,  the  two 
emperors  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  of 


Tilsit,  leaving  the  King  and  Queen  of  Pnissis  for 
some  days  to  occupy  a  humble  mill  in  the  suburtx. 
He  had  defamed  and  traduced  her  before  the  war 
began,  and  now  that  it  was  ended  Bonaparte  be- 
haved to  Louisa  Augusta  with  harshness  and  vith 
insolence,  insulting  and  stinging  her  in  the  very 
act  of  pretending  gallantry  and  magnanimity. 
When  she  ventured  to  ask  for  a  trifling  additioa  to 
the  territorial  restitution  he  proposed  making  to 
the  king  her  husband,  he  is  said  to  have  brutally 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  remember  that  it  wis  he, 
Napoleon,  who  offered,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
only  the  task  of  accepting  what  he  should  chocie 
to  give.  With  the  Emperor  of  all  the  RuBsias,irho 
was  not  a  dispossessed  king,  but  great  and  power- 
fill,  with  his  real  power  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
war,  he  was  all  courtesy  and  condescension :  be 
rode  out  with  him,  he  spent  the  long  eveniogi 
alone  with  him,  keeping  up  the  talk  till  the 
midnight  hour ;  and  he  lived  with  him  almost  ai 
with  a  brother;  but  the  King  of  Pmsais  he 
shunned  as  much  as  he  could,  and  treated  him 
contemptuously  when  obliged  to  meet  him. 

The  n^otiations  at  Tilsit  were  soon  finiafaed.* 
On  the  7th  of  July  was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  on  the  9th  the  separate  treaty 
with  Prussia  was  signed.  Frederick  William  wai 
restored  to  about  one  half  of  his  former  territoriei, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  but  all  the  principal  Pnusian 
fortresses  and  all  the  sea-port  towns  were  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  general  peace,  oi 
until  England  should  be  reduced  to  submission. 
The  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  io  the 
partition  of  1 712  was  disunited  from  that  kingdom, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  territory,  to  be  called 
the  Great  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  to  be  held  not  by 
a  Polish  prince,  or  a  republic  of  Poles,  but  by  the 
King  of  Saxony,  that  faithful  ally  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  his  majesty  of  SaxoDj, 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  with  hit 
new  acquisition,  should  be  allowed  an  open  military 
road  through  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia— * 
sure  way  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Kingof  Ftussia  and  Uie  King  of  Saxony 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw.  Prussia  was  made 
to  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  posaession  of 
Dantzic;  and  that  city,  with  a  strip  of  surrounding 
territory,  was,  with  a  pretty  mockery,  declared  ta  be 
free  and  independent,  and  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  only,  imtil  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  Dantzic  was  to  be  gai- 
risoned  by  the  French.  As  he  kept  possession  of 
the  whole  sea-board,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 

•  Tvo  Pnuriu  minUten  (Hardaaboit  and  Laechmiii)  ton  <>°< 
hMitated  to  declsn  in  •tataroenu  giTni  to  the  worlil  thxl  llieptuKi|»' 
motiTM  whidi  indamd  the  Emperor  Alezuder  to  oonclaiie  "•  i«'7 
of  TiUll.  were  the  refufal  of  Lord  Hawick  to  gMnuotec  the  K""?" 
loan.  kc.  ;  the  ilownefi  of  the  new  Engliib  •dmlniJlretion  io  ■"'; 
nithiDK  the  promlnd  nippliei  of  mouiy,  udm,  mod  oib""''"™  ■ 
and  the  renual  of  Aiutria  to  lake  ny  put  in  the  contert.  II  x  ••>°' 
too,  that  Loid  Howieit.  who,  alter  the  caiartraphe  of'"''  "J 
eaiiMatlr  Mlieited  Alexandn  to  ly  to  (he  ucoonr  of  rnm.  PJ 
hie  raAual  in  a  eold,  haoghty  manner,  pwttliarly  I>ainA>l  to  the  R« 
Ingaoftheeiu. 
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troduce  the  clause;  but  Bonaparte  bound  Fiederick 
William  to  shut  all  his  porta,  without  any  excep- 
tion, against  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  £ng- 
li>h,  to  allow  no  shipment  to  be  made  from  any 
Pruasian  port  fur  the  British  isles  or  British  colo- 
nies, nur  to  admit  any  ship  from  England  or  her 
ooiuuies  into  any  Prussian  port.  Bonaparte  took 
every  opportunity  to  declare,  that,  if  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  yet  allowed  to  reign,  it  was  solely  owing 
to  his  friendship  for  Alexander.  The  czar,  a*  a 
matter  of  course,  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any 
territorial  sacrifices :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gra- 
titied  «i  h  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, which  weakened  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, and  materially  strengthened  his  on  n  frontier. 
By  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  France  allowed 
Riissia  to  take  Finland  from  Sw^n,  and  Russia 
on  her  part  engaged  t«  close  all  her  ports  against 
Britith  vessels,  and  to  head  a  new  armed  neutrality 
or  coalition  of  the  north.  Russia,  as  well  as  Prussia, 
ratified  all  the  changes  and  all  the  wrongs  which 
Booaparte  had  made  and  committed  on  the  Euro- 
|iean  continent,  acknowledging  the  thrones  which  he 
bad  erected,  and  recognising  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  all  the  other  leagues  he  had  formed. 
Nar,  they  even  did  more  than  this,  for  they  ac- 
kiiuwledged  and  recognised  a  throne  which  was 
not  yet  erected,  but  which  was  going  to  be  erected 
— they  recognised  thnt  scap^race,  hii  Imperial 
Hi};hness  Prince  Ji-rume  Bonaparte,  as  King  of 
Wcttphalia,  which  kingdom,  it  was  declared, "  shall 
consist  of  the  provinces  reded  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
MOD  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  other  states 
St  present  in  the  possession  of  his -majesty  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon."  In  return,  and  expressly  out  of 
deference  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  was  agreed 
tbat  his  relatires  or  connexions,  the  Dukes  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
ihould  be  restos'ed  to  the  complete  and  quiet  pos- 
Mssion  of  their  states ;  but  still,  Mily  upon  con- 
dition that  their  seaimrts  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  French  garrisons  till  a  definitive  treaty 
should  be  s^ned  between  France  and  England. 
Throughout  both  treaties  the  means  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  of  totally  excluding 
the  commerce  of  England  from  the  continent,  were 
Itept  steadily  and  constantly  in  view. 

Loud  were  the  lamentations  raised  by  the  Polish 
patriots  and  dupes,  who  had  kept  on  dreaming 
*hot>t  the  reconstrurtion  of  their  once  great  nation 
under  a  native  prince  and  a  free  and  happy  con- 
stitution. In  order  not  to  rouse  Austria,  the  part 
of  Poland  she  had  obtained  in  the  partitions  was 
kft  to  her  undisturbed  possession ;  the  portion  of 
Russia  was  increased ;  and  the  portion  of  Prussia, 
U  we  have  seen,  was  banded  over  to  the  King  of 
Suony,  now  a  mere  satrap  of  Bonaparte.  A  thing 
cslled  a  constitution  was  indeed  given  to  the  grand 
dachy  of  Warsaw ;  but  it  was  so  iramed  as  to  give 
no  umbrage  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Aus- 
tna  and  Russia,  to  excite  little  or  no  envy  or  loug- 
■Dg  in  the  Poles  who  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  those  two  absolute  crowua ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
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cocted  by  Bonaparte  himself,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  it  was  a  dwarfish  unhealthy  plant,  never  likely 
to  grow  into  a  system  of  free  and  permanent  insti- 
tutions. The  little  good  this  constitution  conferred 
was  paid  fur  at  a  terrible  price,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  civil  government  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  could  oppose  no  limits  to  the  military  go- 
vernment of  Bonaparte:  the  Poles  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  were  oppressed  with  taxes  and 
impofcts,  which  were  really  ordered  at  Paris,  or 
wherever  the  French  emperor's  head-quarters 
might  be;  their  sons  were  seized  by  the  con- 
scription, and  hurried  away  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  perish  in  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
their  landed  property  was  in  many  instances  seized 
by  the  fiscal  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  in 
order  to  pay  the  excessive  taxes ;  the  old  habits 
and  customs  of  the  country,  which  even  the  des- 
potism of  Prussia  bad  respected,  were  rudely  and 
wantonly  violated ;  and,  added  tu  all  these  woes, 
the  Poles  of  the  grand  duchy  of  U  arsaw  had  the 
dismal  certainty  that,  whenever  war  should  break 
out  again  between  France  and  Russia,  or  between 
France  and  Austria,  their  country  would  neces- 
sarily become  the  theatre  of  that  war.  Neverthe- 
less the  Polish  officers  who  were  gathering  fame 
(such  as  it  was)  by  following  the  French  eagles, 
and  who  were  getting  crosses  and  ribands  to  tie 
to  their  buttou-holes,  and  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  professed  great  gratitude  for  the  creation 
of  the  Warsaw  duchy,  and  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  at  some  not  very  distant  d>iy  Bona- 
parte would  keep  all  his  promises,  reconstructing 
Poland,  and  making  it  again  the  great  power  of 
the  North. 

The  Turks  had  at  least  as  much  reason  as  the 
Poles  to  complain  of  the  treaty  ot  Tilsit :  they  had 
been  tempted  and  dragged  into  the  war  by  the 
most  solemn  promises  that  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  with  all  their  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  should  be  secured  to  them,  and  by. 
tlie  fond  hope  of  re-obtaining,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  French  arms  and  French  negotiations,  the 
whole  of  Bessarabia  anil  of  the  Crimea,  of  all  that 
the  Russians  had  taken  from  them  since  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  now 
all  that  they  got  was  a  temporary  suspeuiiion  of 
hostilities,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  which  provinces,  however,  were  not  to  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan  till  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  a  future  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte;  and  within  fifteen  months  after  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  we  shall  find  Bonaparte 
allowing  and  encouraging  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  overrun  and  keep  even  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
He  said  to  Alexander,  "I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
evacuation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  youc 
troopa;  you  may  protract  it  if  you  wish.  It  i« 
impossible  any  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of 
the  Turks  in  Europe ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  drive 
them  back  into  Asia ;  but  observe  one  thing, — Con- 
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■tantinople  must  not  fall  into  the  hand*  of  any 
European  power."  This  waa  said  even  at  Tiliit ; 
and,  although  the  compacts  were  not  committed  to 
writing^were  not  inserted  even  in  the  most  secret 
clauses  of  the  secret  treaty — it  is  rather  more  than 
suspected  that  Alexander  waa  dazzled  and  excited 
by  (he  picture,  drawn  by  Bonaparte,  of  Europe  as 
divided  into  two  great  empires,  the  empire  of  the 
east  to  be  under  the  sceptre  of  the  czar,  and  that 
of  the  west  to  be  ruled  by  Napoleon ;  that  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  vanity  Alexander  complacently 
listened  to,  and  for  a  moment  entertained,  the  pro- 
ject which  was  to  destroy  for  ever  the  independ- 
ence of  all  minor  states  and  the  power  of  all  go- 
vernments except  those  of  Petersburg  and  Paris ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  their  private  conferences 
by  night  at  Tilsit  the  French  emperor  did  not 
hesitate  to  open  to  the  czar  his  designs  agaimt 
Spain  and  Portugal.  His  account  indeed  is  only 
to  be  tajcen  aim  grano;  but  Bonaparte  subse- 
quently declared  on  sevmd  occasions  that  Alex- 
ander gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  Spanish 
project. 

When  it  was  far  too  late,  Mr.  Canning  dia* 
patched  Lord  Leveson  Gower  to  reconcile  the  irri- 
tated czar,  and  bring  him  back  to  that  close  alli- 
ance with  England  which  had  been  broken  by 
English  folly,  faction,  slowness,  and  want  of  timely 
liberality.  Alexander  would  not  even  grant  an 
audience  to  the  noble  envoy;  and  his  lordship 
returned  to  England  with  the  painful  conviLlions 
that  Russia  had  taken  her  part,  that  she  had 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  projects  of  France, 
and  that  she  had  agreed  to  place  at  the  temporary 
disposal  of  Bonaparte  her  own  fleet  of  nineteen  or 
twen^  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  allow  him  to  obtain, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the  fleet  of  Denmark 
and  the  eleven  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line  which  be- 
longed to  Sweden.  When  the  news  of  our  attack 
on  Copenhagen  and  our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 
reached  him,  Alexander  joined  chorus  in  the  out- 
cry that  was  raised  by  France ;  but,  whether  it 
was  that  he  had  already  recovered  from  some  of 
his  temporary  illusions,  and  from  the  spell  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  had  thrown  over  him, 
or  whether  it  was  but  a  proof  of  habitual  Russian 
duplicity,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  a 
distinguished  British  officer  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  his 
very  great  joy  at  the  bold  and  decisive  step  which 
the  British  government  had  taken.* 

*  Hardmbptg,  tbe  PniaUn  minMar,  njtt: — "Tlw  e>|>lttM  ot  the 
Daoiih  deft  wu  uot  tbe  oniw,  but  the  frtutt,  of  Uia  ni|ilun  of 
RumU  with  Cafflmud.  The  cabinet  of  Petertburg  was  not  loiry  at  lo 
fair  an  opportuuity  fur  getting  quit  of  all  watraiata  upon  Ita  meditated 
iMMtUitlKa  la  the  uorth ;  and,  uotwithitanding  all  iti  loud  declama- 
tions against  the  Copenhacen  expeditiott,  it  beheld  with  more  satis- 
ftictioQ  the  sutxesa  of  En^aod  m  that  fjnarter  than  it  would  have 
done  the  junction  of  tbe  Mulsh  Seet  with  the  navy  of  the  French 
emperor."  General  JominI,  the  moat  sclentiSc,  and  in  all  other  mat- 
teffi  one  of  the  best  informed,  oi  all  Bonaparte's  biographers,  has  not 
the  shaduw  of  a  doubt  as  to  Bonaparte  s  Intention  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  ttie  fleet  of  Denmark,  in  common  with  the  fleets  of  all 
Euroiie.  He  deliberately  lays  down  and  expoands  the  system  which 
was  to  be  adopted,  and  the  use  which  waa  to  be  made  of  this  Test 
agjjregate  naval  fote*.  Sneaking  in  the  peiaon  of  Honapaits.  Jomini 
says,  "  Alter  ELuasUJulnM  my  alliance,  Pmssia,  as  a  natter  of  eourae, 
lollowed  her  example ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  ^OM  alone  required 
lo  be  gained  over,  for  we  wan  well  awaM  tkat  MOauk  srauM 


Almost  entirely  abandoned  by  England,  who 
had  brought  down  the  8000  men  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen,  to  assist  in  the  Copenhagen  enter- 
prise, and  threatened  with  immediate  hostility  by 
her  late  ally  and  nearest  neighbour,  Russia,  the 
poor  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  left  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  Even  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
the  enthusiastic  Swedish  monarch  kept  his  grouad 
at  Stralsund,  and  issued  spirited  addresses  to  the 
g^eat  Germanic  family,  calling  upon  them,  in 
Grod's  name,  to  shake  off  their  ignominious  bmd- 
ag^e.  Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
mixed  army  of  Frenchmen,  Dut<£men,  Bavarians, 
and  other  un-German  Germans.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought  in  Pomerania,  about  eight  miles  from 
Stralsund :  the  French,  or  rather  their  allies,  were 
beaten  to  pieces ;  a  Dutch  raiment  was  cut  up, 
a  Bavarian  regiment  destroy^  by  a  masked  bat- 
tery; the  days  of  Gustavus  AdoI(dius  and  of 
Charles  XII.  seemed  to  be  returned:  but,  alas! 
Brune  was  reinforced  from  difierent  nations  or 
countries  until  his  army  amounted  to  10,000  men, 
while  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  could  no  loi^ 
draw  a  man  or  a  musket  from  hi*  own  dominions, 
and  who  had  now  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
proper  succour  from  England,  saw  his  small  army 
dwindle  down  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  seriug  that  the  population  of 
the  town  waa  disaffected,  or  not  at  all  disposed  to 
brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege,  he  evacuated  Stral- 
sund, destroying  bis  magazines,  spiking  his  can- 
non, and  smashing  their  carriage*  and  throwing 
them  into  the  ditches.  Early  on  the  20th  he  and 
his  troops  were  safely  landed  on  the  island  of 
Rugen,  where  various  fortifications  and  field-work* 
were  erected.  His  majesty  soon  crossed  the  Baltic 
to  Stockholm.  Almost  as  *oon  a*  he  wa*  gone  the 
troop*  he  left  in  Rugen  di*covered  that  tbe  island 
was  not  tenable ;  and  early  in  the  month  of  Sqi- 
tember  they  capitulated  to  the  French  general, 
who  obtained  easy  poasession  of  all  the  other 
Baltic  islands  on  the  German  coast.  The  crown 
of  Gustavus  was  by  this  time  in  jeopardy :  he  bad 
been  steady  and  faithful  to  the  coalition  into  which 
England  had  drawn  him,  and  his  reward  was  to 
be  dethronement  and  the  expulsion  of  his  dynasty. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bunapurte,  after  more  than  a 
ten  months'  absence,  had  returned  to  Paris.    He 

hasten  to  throw  herself  into  our  arma.  If  England  reftmed  Aa  !■•■ 
diaHon  of  Russia,  all  the  maritime  foroea  of  tlw  oontiamt  were  to  be 
employed  against  her,  and  tbe  continent  could  muster  160  sail  of  the 
line.  In  a  fr  w  yean  thia  foree  coaM  bo  nised  to  SM  sail  of  tbe  Una. 
With  the  aid  of  such  a  fleet,  and  with  my  immense  flotilla,  it  was  by 
no  means  impossible  to  carry  a  European  army  to  London.  One  hnn- 
dred  ships  of  the  line  employed  against  the  British  culonles  In  (he 
two  hemispheree  would  have  drawn  away  from  home  a  large  poitioa 
of  the  British  navy ;  and  then  eighty  more  ships  of  the  line  aasmbled 
In  the  Channel  would  have  sufiloMi  to  asaiiv  the  paaa^eofthe  flollllB, 
and  avenge  the  outraged  rlglita  of  natitwis.  Such  was  at  bottom  my 
plan,  which  only  hilad  of  success  IVom  the  {snhs  etma/UDA  >>}  my 
generals  in  the  Spaniah  war."  In  the  calmistion  to  make  ap  thai 
180  sail  of  the  line  there  were  several  flUae  numbm,  and  other  si^ 
vrere  counted  upon,  besides  tlioBi^of  Denmark,  which  he  aawrtotiino 
his  power.  The  Fhfuch  ships  of  the  line  wen  set  down  at  sixty,  the 
Spauish  at  forty,  the  rk>rtU|uaseattso,lttc.  Pnuee  had  not  sixty  dupe 
of  the  line  left :  Sftia  had  certainly  not  forty  that  irere  seaworthy! 
and  botli  the  Spanish  aud  Portuguese  fleets  escaped  his  gnep,  and 
rallied  under  the  Oaf  of  England. 

BIgnon.  aaoiher  ttf  Bonaparte's  well-informed  bfagnriisw.  Is  eqaally 
clear  as  to  his  fixed  intrntion  of  getting  poskesslon  of  the  Bhvlflh  ftesi 
aad  of  the  flosts  of  lU  Sutope.' - 
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arrived  at  his  capital  on  the  9th  of  July.  Having 
■tripped  the  Elector  of  Hcmc  Cassel  of  hia  domi- 
nioua,  becaose  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war 
against  Prussia,  and  having  despoiled  the  Duke 
«f  Bninawick  of  his  dominions,  because  his  father 
bad  joined  Ptussia  against  the  French,  the  Oon< 
qneror  created  out  of  these  and  other  countriA  and 
districts,  including  the  greater  part  of  Hanover, 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  whose  ex- 
istence had  already  been  rec(^nised  in  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit,  both  by  Russia  and  by  Prussia ;  and  on 
die  18ih  of  August  he  gave  investiture  ta  his  bro- 
ther Jerome,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
and  began  to  establirii  sach  a  government  and 
court  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  He 
cottM  noiv  proclaim  to  his  submiMive  and  ap- 
nbttding  senate  and  eorps  legitlaUf,  that  Franoe 
iiad  only  four  avowed  enemies,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  England.  By  an  iniqnitous  compHCt 
with  Spain,  who  in  every  possible  way  waa  pre- 
paring her  own  utter  ruin,  he  confidently  calcu- 
iated  <m  obtaining  undisturbed  possession  ot  Pot- 
tngaU  While  he  was  making  Europe  ring  with 
his  maledictions  against  England  ibr  violating  the 
nentrality  of  Denmark,  be  waa  devising  schemes 
sad  giving  positive  orders  for  falling  upon  Portugal 
in  a  time  of  peace.  The  only  justification  he  at- 
tempted for  this  assault  on  a  weak  neutral  state- 
was  that  the  IMnce  Regent  of  Portugid  had  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree  against  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  that  of  St.  Jamea's  that  t«  attack  Por- 
tugal was  much  the  same  thing  aa  to  attack 
England  or  one  of  her  colonies.  By  a  treaty 
conduded  at  Fonlainebleau  on  the  27th  of  October 
between  France  and  Spain,  it  was  agreed — \.  That 
Spain  should  grant  a  tree  passage  through  her  ter- 
ritory, and  supply  with  prwvisiuns,  a  French  army 
appointed  to  invade  Portugal ;  and  that  she  should 
dso  furnish  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  said  invading  French  army.  2.  That  aa 
soon  as  the  conquest  should  be  finished,  the  pro- 
vinces which  now  composed  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  divided  between  the  King  of 
Btruria,  the  King  of  Spain's  grandson,  and  Manuel 
Godoy,  the  Queen  of  Spain's  infamous  favourite: 
the  prorince  of  Intra  Douro  e  Minho,  with  the 
rity  of  Oporto,  was  to  he  given  in  full  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  to  be 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of  North- 
em  Lusitania ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves 
and  Alentejo  was  to  be  given  to  Manuel  Gudoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  thmceforward 
to  assume  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Algarves.  These  two  principalities  were  to  ac- 
knowledge the  King  of  Spain  as  their  protector. 
But  France  was  to  guard  and  keep  until  the  period 
of  a  general  peace  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira,  and  Estremadura. 
Id  consideration  of  obtaining  this  new  kingdom  in 
Portugal,  this  miniature  kingdom  of  Northern 
Lnsitauia,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  acting  as  r^ent  for 
the  king,  her  son,  who  was  a  minor,  waa  to  abdicate 


and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
districts  in  Italy  which  it  had  pleased  the  conqueror 
to  erect  for  a  brief  space  of  time  into  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  for  the  benefit  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  treaty  was  put  into  execution 
nine  days  before  the  treaty  itself  was  signed  at, 
Fontaioebleau ;  for  on  the  18th  of  October  a 
French  army  of  30,000  men,  commanded  by 
Junot,  had  crossed  the  Bidasoa,  and  commenced 
its  march  through  Spain  for  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier. It  was  already  believed  by  those  who  best, 
understood  his  policy,  that  this  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, in  conjunction  with  Spain,  was  only  a  pretext 
tor  introducing  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  and  fur  getting  possession  of  an  important 
line  of  operation ;  and,  if  the  folly  of  the  Spanish 
court  had  not  been  co-extensive  with  its  want  of 
{winciple,  it  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  villainous  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
On  the  approach  of  the  thunder-storm  the  Portu- 

fieae  Prince  R^ent  offered  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
ranee,  and  even  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  English 
property  and  to  close  his  ports  to  our  flag ;  but 
B<Miaparte  proclaimed  in  bis  Moniteur  tlut  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe. 
Junot,  with  hjs  30,000  men,  and  some  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  penetrated  into  Portugal,  and  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  prince  regent  and  his  court,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Portuguese  nobiUty,  having 
cm  the  preceding  day  embarked  for  Brazil  in  the 
Portuguese  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, three  corvettes,  a  schooner,  and  twenty  large 
armed  merchant-ships,  crammed  with  goods  and 
passengers,  which  for  greater  security  were  accom- 
panied a  part  of  the  voyage  by  a  strong  British 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  way,  as  far  as  Rio 
Janeiro,  by  four  ships  of  the  line  under  the  cum- 
mand  of  Capttun  Graham  Moore.  In  all,  about 
18,000  Portuguese  thus  abandoned  their  homes 
and  their  country.  Before  the  fleet  got  well  out 
of  the  Tagus  the  French  were  seen  crowning  the 
heights  behind  Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  re- 
turned to  blockade  the  Tagus,  in  which  was  now 
lying  in  a  very  helpless  and  embarrassing  situation 
our  late  friend  Vice-Admiral  Siniavin,  with  the 
Russian  squadron,  which  bad  not  been  able  to  get 
into  the  Baltic  in  time.  Junot,  who  hnd  formerly 
been  Bonaparte's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon— having  been  sent  there  to  make  money,  and 
if  possible  a  party,  and  to  obtain  all  the  inlurma- 
tion  necessary  for  the  military  occupation  of  the 
kingdom — immediately  disarmed  the  iniiubitants 
of  Lisbon,  and  began  to  levy  contributions,  and  to 
treat  the  country  as  a  conquest  of  France.  The 
Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  French  augmented  by 
their  insolence  and  rapacity  the  fury  of  the  Portu- 
guese people,  who  everywhere  cherished  the  inten- 
Uun  of  rising  upon  the  invaders,  and  looked  to 
their  old  ally,  England,  whose  flag  was  never  out 
of  sight  on  the  coasts  for  succour  and  assistance  in 
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money,  arms,  and  troops.  And,  while  Spanish 
truops  were  cu  operating  in  this  work  of  spoliation 
and  iniquity  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  court  and 
ruvHl  family  broke  tiiriously  out  into  unnatural 
quarrels  which  threatened  a  civil  and  family  war, 
aiid  which,  by  exposing  the  weakness  and  profligacy 
of  the  government,  oft'ered  to  Bonaparte  temptations 
difficult  to  be  withstood  even  by  a  less  graspitig 
and  more  consciemions  ruler. 

On  the  16th  uf  November,  Bonaparte  quitted 
Paris  to  visit  Milan  and  Venice.     He  had  many 
objects  in  this  journey  to  his  Italian  kingdom ;  but 
he  particularly  aimed  at  the  completion  of  his  so- 
called  continental  system,  determming  to  close 
every  port  in  Italy  to  the  English  flag,  and  hoping 
to  induce  Austria  by  fear  and  by  negotiation  to 
enter  into  the  IcHgne  asainst  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.     On  the  17th  of  December,  being 
at  Mian,  he  issued  his  celebrated  Milan  decree, 
declaring  all  merchant  versels,  of  whHtsoever  nation, 
which  should  submit  to  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the  French.     Forthwith  a 
numberof  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America  were  seized  and  confiscated  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  in 
the  other  harbours  of  Europe  which  the  French 
occupied,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  submitted 
to  the  Britii-h  orders  in  council,  and  by  so  doing 
had  infringed  the  law  of  nations,  and  injured  the 
interests  of  the  whole  civilised  world.    This  step 
might  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  draw  imme- 
diately down  upon  him  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  American  republic;  but  he  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  strong  French  sympathies  and 
the  strung  English  antipathies  of  that  people,  and 
he  hoped  from  the  first  to  make  his  Milan  decree, 
and  his  seizures  and  confiscations  of  American  pro- 
perty, the  means  uf  driving  the  United  States  into 
a  war  against  England. 

Having  summoned  the  queen-regent  of  Etruria 
and  her  infaut  son  into  his  presence,  he  signified  to 
her  that  she  must  instantly  resign  Tuscany,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  fur  that  new  kingdom  of 
Northern  Lusitania  which  had  been  carvrd  out  of 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Although 
this  Spanish  princess  appears  to  have  foreseen  that 
her  son  would  never  get  those  dominions  in  Por- 
tugal, she  could  offer  no  resistance,  and  could  ven- 
ture on  no  remonstrance  against  the  absolute  will 
of  this  maker  and  unmaker  of  kings.  Forthwith 
Tuscany,  with  all  its  ports,  was  occupied  by  French 
troups ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  following  the 
country  was  formally  annexed,  not  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  pretended  to  be  building 
up  with  a  view  to  the  unity  of  that  fair  peninsula, 
but  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  was  made  to 
form  three  new  departments.  There  now  remained 
in  all  Italy  only  the  seaports  of  the  Roman  states, 
on  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas,  open  to  the 
British  flag;  and  these  be  determined  to  close 
immediately.  French  troops  were  sent  to  occupy 
Civita  Vccchia,  and  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber; 
•nd  on  the  Adriatic  tide  a  strong  garrison  waa 


thrown  into  Anrona.    The  poor  pope  appealed  ia 
vain  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  to  the  ngb's  uf 
nations,  to  the  more  sacred  laws  which  had  sup- 
ported in  furnier  timea  the  heritage  oi  St.  Peter. 
Not  satisfied  with  seising  his  cities,  fortresses,  imd 
harbours.  Bonaparte  insisted  on  the  )>ope  declaring 
war  against  England.     Pius  VII.  replied  that  he 
was  a  sovereign  of  peace,  and  that  he  could  nut 
declare  war  against  any  Christian  power.     Burnt- 
parte  said  that,  as  the  lawiu)  successor  of  Charle- 
magne, he  was  Emperor  of  the  West,  King  of  Itnly, 
and  sucerain  of  the  pope ;  that  the  EoKlish  were 
heretics,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  huly  see ; 
that  the  donation  of  territory  made  by  Ch..rle- 
magne  to  the  church  had  been  made  expressly  t'ur 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church  against  i  s  eiieniiei; 
and  that,  if  the  pope  did  not  complv  with  hlswl^h«'l^, 
he,  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and  as  having 
both  the  right  and  the  power  so  lodo,  would  lesuiae 
the  donation  which  that  Emperor  of  the  We>t  hud 
made.     Pius  told  the  conqueror  that,  although  he 
feared  it  might  prejudice  the  interests  o(  the  lri»h 
and  the  other  Catholic  subjects  uf  his  Britiiuoic 
majesty,  he  would  close  his  ports  against  the  !>kips 
and  trade  of  England,  if  that  would  satisfy  him. 
No  !  said  BonapHrte,  who  had  made  up  his  miud 
to  seize  all   the  Human  territory,  ai.d  who  nieiely 
wanted  a  pi-etext.  No !  you  must  declare  war  against 
the  English,  you  must  contract  with  me  an  allmoce 
offensive  and  defensive,  my  enemies  must  be  \uur 
enemies,  and  my  friends,  and  none  other,  \uur 
friends !     Citn  you  presume  to  resist  the  Eiupemr 
of  the  West  arid  your  suzerain  ?    And  before  re- 
crossing  the  Alps  he  sent  orders  to  General  Miullis, 
who  was  commanding  the  French  forces  in  Tuscany, 
to  get  ready  to  march  into  the  lerritories  of  the 
Church.     In  the  month  of  February,  1808,  Miollis 
entered  Rome,  occupied  the  castle  of  Sc  Aogelo, 
took  the  papal  troops  imder  his  own  command, 
and  began  to  govern  the  countrv  as  a  conqueror. 
Miollis's  arrival  in  the  Eternal  City  was  preceded 
by  the  lying  and  treacherous  declaration  that  he 
was  going  to  reinforce  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  in 
Naples,  and  that  his  intention  was  merely  to  pass 
through  Rome  with  his  6000  men ;  and  Alquier, 
the  French  ambassador,  solemnly  confirmed  the  lie 
of  the  French  general.     The  poor  pope  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  which  the  French 
surrounded  with  their  artillery  in  order  to  terrify 
him  into  an  entire  submission.     All  the  cardinals 
that  were  natives  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  were 
called  upon,  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  to  quit  Rome  and  the  pope 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  return  to  Naples; 
and  all  the  cardinals  that  were  natives  of  Upper 
Italy,  or  of  any  of  the  provinces  or  states  now 
included  in  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  were 
called  upon  in  the  name  of  King  Napoleon  to  take 
their  departure  in  the  same  manner,  and  repair  to 
their  several  homes.     These  princes  of  the  church 
were  all  told  that  if  they  did  not  go  willingly  they 
would  be  ftflrced  to  go  by  the  French  soldiery,  and 
to  travel  Kke  felons  under  the  eKOit  of  gendarmes. 
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More  French  troops  were  brought  fromTaacany 
and  from  Lombardy  into  the  papal  states  ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1808,  Bonaparte,  by  one  of  hia 
sweeping  decrees,  annexed  the  Marches,  or  Adriatic 
provinces  ef  the  pope,  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics  of  those  provinces, 
being  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy, 
Tcfiised  almost  to  a  man;  and  this  led  to  midnight 
arrests,  to  sudden  transportations  to  state  prisons 
and  fortresses  in  the  Apennines  and  Alps,  and,  in 
the  nide  r^ons  of  Dalraatia,  to  popular  discontents 
and  insurrections,  to  military  tribunals  and  blood- 
shed. This  was  but  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
•ervicea  and  condescension  of  Pius  VII.  in  the 
mattf-ra  of  the  concordat  and  comnation :  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  worae  uaed  if  he  had  refuaed— 
aa  his  conscience  dis(H>sed  him  to  do — to  gratify 
Bonaparte  in  those  essential  particulars,  for  essential 
the  conqueror  had  eonsidered  them  at  the  time. 
Even  though  the  mouths  of  Miollis's  cannon  were 
pointed  at  his  dwelling,  the  pope  put  forth  a  solemn 
and  spirited  protest,  reproaching  his  oppressor  with 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  and  pro- 
phesying that  a  dominion  founded  on  such  injustice 
was  not  calculated  to  endure.* 

A.D.  1808.  The  British  parliament  was  opened 
on  Jaiinary  31st  by  commission.  The  speech  de- 
livered for  the  king  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
fbieign  affairs,  and  mentioned  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe  as  in  h  state  of  hostility  to  England. 
Some  light  was  thrown  upon  the  system  conceived 
by  Bonaparte  for  uniting  all  the  navies  of  Europe 
against  us.  It  was  shown  how  he  had  counted 
npon  obtaining  the  fleet  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the 
fleet  of  Denmark.  Regret  was  expressed  that  in 
the  case  of  Denmark  we  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  force.  The  now  hostile  conduct  of  Russia 
was  attributed  to  the  military  successes  and  poli- 
tical machinations  of  France.  Allusion  was  for  the 
first  time  made  to  our  serious  differences  with  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  the  determination 
was  announced  of  never  yielding  to  pretensions 
inconsistent  with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  Parliament  was  informed  that  the  order 
in  cimncil,  with  which  we  had  retaliated  for  Bona- 
parte's Berlin  decree,  must  be  followed  up  by  other 
measures  of  greater  rigour,  which  would  require  par- 
liamentery  aid  to  give  them  full  effect  The  increased 
produce  of  the  tases  and  duties,  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  was  dwelt  upon 
as  a  proper  subject  of  congratulation.  The  speech 
concluded  with  asserting  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
war  was  the  attainment  of  a  secure  and  honourable 
peace,  which  could  only  be  negotiated  upon  h  foot- 
mg  of  perfect  equality ;  that  never  was  there  a  war 
more  just  and  national  than  the  present ;  that  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world  were  now  fixed  upon 
the  British  parliament;  that  his  majesty  confidently 
trusted  that  they  would  display,  in  this  crisis  of  the 
hte  of  the  country,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  face  unappalled  the  unnatural 

*  Cailo  ColU,  StorU  3t  ItalU. 


combination  which  had  gathered  around  as ;  and 
that  his  majesty  was  firmly  persuaded  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  struggle  wouM 
ultimately  prove  auccesafnl  and  glorious  to  Gveat 
Britain.  In  both  Houses  the  addreasea  were  car- 
ried without  a  division. 

The  opposition  lost  no  time  in  reprobating  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but  we  have  already  said 
enough  on  that  subject,  and  need  only  mention 
that  in  all  their  motions  the  ami-ministerial  party 
were  out-voted  by  immense  majorities. 

On  the  5th  of"^  February  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  m<tved  that  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  referted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  The  oppositi  n  imme- 
diately declared  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  t« 
retaliate  by  any  such  measures ;  tlat  the  orders  in 
council,  unjust  in  themselves,  would  do  us  much 
more  mischief  than  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees; 
that  those  orders  were  aa  contrary  to  juatice  aa  to 
policy ;  that  they  went  to  violate  both  the  law  of 
nations  nnd  the  municipal  law  of  England.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  maintniiied  by  niiuisters  that 
we  had  a  complete  right  of  retaliating  upun  the 
enemy  hia  own  measures;  that,  if  he  declared  we 
should  have  no  trade,  we  hwd  a  right  to  declare  that 
he  should  have  none ;  and  that,  if  lie  proclaimed 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  prudiiee  good 
prize,  we  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  with  re»pert 
to  France.  They  also  insisted  that,  if  neutrals 
aeqniesced  in  restrictions  imposed  by  one  bellige- 
rent, the  other  belligerent  was  warranted  in  consi- 
dering Buch  neutrals  Hs  a  party  to  those  rrstrictioiis. 
This  vexed  4|uestiun  will  occur  again,  and  call  for 
more  particular  notice  in  the  account  of  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States,  for  it  agitated  par- 
liament and  the  country  for  years,  and  eventually 
became  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  hostilitx  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  republic.  Ix>rd  Greovitle  even 
now  declared  that  these  orders  in  council,  that  these 
reaCriclioiis  put  upon  the  trade  of  neutrals,  would 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  America ;  and  that  France 
had  assured  America  she  would  never  put  her 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  force  against  American 
ships.  France,  said  his  lordship,  without  a  navy, 
has  not  the  means  of  putting  in  force  her  own 
decrees ;  it  is  England  that  is  now  lending  France 
the  aid  of  the  British  navy  to  give  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  fiill  effect,  and  thereby,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  annoy  and  distress'  British  com- 
merce, and  ruin  the  trade  of  neutrals.  A  bill 
brought  in  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
regulating  the  orders  in  council  aa  they  atliected 
neutrals  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  by 
great  majorities,  before  the  end  of  March.  It 
was  followed  by  a  Bill  for  regulating  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  time  for  making  some  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  Americans,  continuing  in 
the  meanwhile  another  act  without  which  trade 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  with  England  in 
American  vessels. 

In  opening  the  budget  for  the  year  Spencer  Per- 
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cctkI  stated  the  amount  of  the  supplies  at  about 
43,000,000/.  for  England  and  5,700,000/.  for 
Ireland,  and  the  produce  of  the  war  taxes  at 
20,000,000/.  Amung  the  ways  and  means  were  a 
loan  of  8,000,000/.,  and  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  300,000/.  The  events 
rapidly  passing  in  Spain,  the  occupation  of  Purtu- 
gpil,  the  threatened  inyasion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
only  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by 
the  presence  of  British  forces,  the  obligntion  of 
succouring  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  our  alliance,  all 
called  for  an  increase  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  number  of  seamen  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year  was  130,000.  In  the  army 
the  regular  infantry  establishment,  which  in  1807 
bad  been  109,000,  was  raised  to  132,000.  The 
whole  estahlishmeut  of  the  army  was  stated  by  the 
secretary-at-war,  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  not  less  than 
300,000  men.  All  the  corps  were  represented  as 
being  far  more  coqaplete  than  they  had  beep  when 
the  late  ministry  quitted  ofSce.  The  militia,  too, 
was  nearer  to  its  establishment  than  it  had  been 
last  year,  notwithstanding  that  24,000  men  had 
been  drafted  from  it  into  the  regular  army.  The 
volunteer  corps  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last 
year.  The  foreign  corps  in  our  pay  were  some- 
whiit  increased  by  an  addition  made  to  the  Gern^an 
legion.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  a  bill 
was  introduced  for  establishing  a  local  militia  of 
200,000  men,  to  meet  and  be  trained  fur  twenty- 
eight  days  every  year.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law,  and  its  principle  was  extended:  to  Scotland. 
Lord  Castlereagh  also  moved  for  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  Mu  iny  Bill,  to  permit  soldiers  to  enlist 
for  life,  and  this  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  strong 
«ppositiou  of  Wyndham,  whose  system  it  seriously 
atfected.  Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Bankes  repro- 
duced his  bill  i'or  preventing  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion,  or  fur  joint  lives  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. It  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Bankes  then  brought  forward  a 
new  bill,  limited  to  one  year's  duration,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  there  was  a  vehement 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  late  ministers 
and  their  friends  attributed  the  disaffection  and  the 
disorder  again  prevailing  in  that  country  to  the 
illiberal  coercive  policy  of  the  present  cabinet ;  and 
went  to  some  scarcely  justifiable  lengths  in  the  way 
of  sinister  prophecy.  In  debating  a  different  ques- 
tion Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  ministers  and  the 
country  had  at  least  one  obligntion  to  the  disaffected 
in  Ireland.  Ministers  had  learned  that  there  were 
secret  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  that  the 
view  of  the  parties  was  to  confederate  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  engage  or  seize  on 
the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal — they  had 
heard  this  from  their  public  ministers  then  abroad 
— they  had  heard  it  from  their  faithful  ally  Portugal 
— they  had  al.^o  received  information  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Denmark,  from  a  quarter  to  which 
they  had  often  been  indebted  for  the  first  knowledge 


of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  i. «.  from,  or  rather 
through,  thk  dinaffecled  in  Ireland !  — they  had 
learned  that  Ireland  was  to  be  attacked  from  two 
points,  firom  Lisb(»i  and  firom  Copenhagen ;  and 
they  had  sever  found  the  information  of  thue 
partieit,  however  they  came  by  it,  ftUte. 

Colonel  Stanley  presented  a  petition  from  certain 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  praying  that  no  oppor- 
nity  (or  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  should  be  let 
slip.  But  these  honest  cottoa-spinuers  declared 
that  their  petition  did  not  spring  from  any  dread 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  the  ambition  of  the  enemy 
should  lead  him  to  insist  upon  den^ands  incompa- 
tible with  an  honourable  peace,  the  petitionen 
would,  with  one  heart,  suffer  much  greater  prira- 
tions,  rather  than  see  the  security  and  honour  of 
their  country  compromised.  The  petition  was  or- 
dc]<ed  to  lie  on  the  table.  Whitbread,  after  a  ciU 
for  papers  and  a  review  of  the  information  tbey 
contained,  moved  three  resolutions,  condemning  the 
ministry  for  having  refused  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  aud  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  affirming  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  that  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  acceding  to  or  com- 
mencing a  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  about 
three  to  one. 

The  charges  against  the  Indian  aidministration 
of  the  Marquess  Wei lesley  were  fully  disposed  of 
during  this  session.  The  marquess's  best  defender 
was  Sir  John  Anstruther,  who  had  occupied  fur 
many  years  a  high  judicial  situation  in  Bengal. 
Sir  John  entered  fully  into  the  whole  history  of  hit 
Indian  government,  showing  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley  was  in  perfect  conformity  to  the 
wishes,  intentions,  and  interests  of  his  employers; 
and  that  the  security  of  Bengal  had  imperiously 
demanded  the  energetic  measures  and  the  bold  line 
of  policy  he  had  pursued.  Sir  John  Anstnither'i 
motion,  that  the  noble  marquess  had  been  actuated 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  safety,  in-  - 
terests,  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  was  carried  by  189  against  29.  Some  con- 
trary resolutions  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Turt<m  were 
negatived  by  equally  large  mHJorities.  Gteneral  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  1806,  had  ably  defended 
the  administration  of  his  brother,  with  which  bis 
own  conduct  in  India  was  necessarily  mixed  up, 
was  not  in  the  House  during  these  debates,  the 
most  important  result  of  which  was  that  the  road 
was  left  open  to  the  general's  promotion,  and  to  his 
employment,  under  favourable  auspices,  just  at  the 
critical  moment  in  which  we  were  to  begin  the 
glorious  campaigns  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  admirable  management 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  had  been  mainly 
owing  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  had  (what 
few  British  officers  except  those  who  had  served  in 
India  could  possibly  have  had)  the  handling  and 
managing  of  large  armies  in  actual  warfare,  and  on 
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an  extensive  field.     In  communicating  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  senrices  in  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
neiiher  forgot  his  Indian  exploits,  nor  failed  to  point 
him  out,  by  implication,  as  the  officer  best  fitted 
to  command  in  chief  a  great  expedition.*    Thus 
ve  may  be  said  at  least  to  have  gained  General 
U  ellesiey,  when  most  we  wanted  him,  by  the  late 
change  of  government.      If  the  "  talents  "  had 
remained  in  office,  we  probably  should  have  had 
DO  opportunity  of  admiring  the  matured  mihtary 
genius  of  this  greatest  of  modern  captains,  as  dis- 
pl'iyed  in  Spain  and  PortugaL     It  is  possible  even 
that   an   impeachment   might  have  been  carried 
agiiinst  his  brother,  and  that  he  himself  might  have 
been  made  participant  in  that  disgrace  or  rHin. 
But  if  this  had  not  happened,  and  if  his  merits 
and  popularity  with  the  army  had  forced  him  into 
high  employment  against  the  will  of  an  unfriendly 
ministry,  his  genius  might  have  been  rebuked,  and 
his  best  schemes  defeated  by  that  political  unfriend- 
liness.   Besides,  any  exdusion  of  his  elder  brother 
the  marquess  from  office  and  power  might  in  many 
instances  have  been  a  check  and  an  injury  to  the 
general  in  the  field. 

Parliament  vas  prorogued  by  commission  on 
tbe  4th  of  July.  The  greater  part  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  turned  upon  the 
Spanish  nation,  which  had  already  risen  against 
toe  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  and  which 
was  therefore  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the 
enemy,  but  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain.    . 

The  blindness,  the  imbecility,  the  mad  intestine 
rage  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  of  the  factions  that 
directed  or  distracted  its  councils,  continued  down 
to  tbe  lust  moment,  and  were  the  means  of  allow- 
ing  Bonaparte  to  secure  not  only  the  commaud  of 
the  principal  roads  of  the  country,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  its  best  and  strongest  fortresses, 
before  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  told  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  as  he  had  told  the  house  of  Braganza,  that 
it  had  ceased  to  reign.     After  the  passage  of  Juiiot 
into  Portugal,  other  French  divisions  had  entered 
Spain,  as  friends,  and  had  seized  by  stratagem  St. 
Sebastian,  Pamplona,  and  Barcelona.  These  move- 
ments, which  were  not  justified  by  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,    astonished  and   terrified   Godoy; 
but  that  favourite  of  royalty,  who  had  equal  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  whose  paramour  he  was,  and 
over  the  king,  whom  he  dishonoured,  had,  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mortal  strife  with  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  dreaded  much 
more  the  vengeance  of  the  prince  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French ;  and  seeing  no 

*  la  Febnwiy,  H^orOtncnl  Sir  Arlbur  Wellade;  baing  in  hi* 
flacE  in  die  HuoM,  the  Spealin  having  ntumad  Uu  thanlu  to  other 
fBotnX  olBeers,  memtiers  of  the  Hoiue,  for  their  conduct  at  Copeu- 
hagm,  thiia  tdAnsamed  Sir  Arthur  :  "  But  1  should  iudced  kia  waut- 
iogto  tile  tall  exprenion  of  thoae  Kntimenta  which  judmale  tliis 
fibwe  and  the  whole  eounllj,  if  1  forbore  to  notioe  tliat  we  are 
on  tliia  day  crowning  with  our  tluinlu  one  nliant  olBcer,  long  ainoe 
knows  to  tbe  gntitnde  of  this  House,  wlio  has  long  trodden  in  tiie 
MtiH  of  glory,  whoee  genios  and  Talour  hare  already  extended  our 
Btte  and  empire,  wlKlee  sword  hu  lieea  the  terror  of  our  distant 
nsBlM.  and  will  not  now  be  drawn  in  vain  to  drbnd  the  teat  of  eni- 
firt  itMlf,«i>d  tlie  thnm  or  hi*  liiag." 


hope  of  resistance  to  the  might  and  will  of  Bona- 
parte, except  through  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at 
large,  with  whom  Ferdinand  was  popular  and  him- 
self odious  to  the  last  degree,  aiid  hoping  that  a 
ready  compliance  and  submission  wouki  secure  him 
the  all-potent  protection  of  the  conqueror,  Godoy 
removed  tbe  few  Spanish  troops  that  were  near  the 
frontiers,  and  ordered  the  commanders  of  fortresses 
to  open  their  gates  and  receive  the  Freuch  as  friends 
and  alUes.  It  is  said  that  this  mmiun  of  fortune 
was  at  the  same  time  assured  by  a  secret  ageut,  a 
Spaniard  in  the  pay  of  France,  that  althotigh  tbe 
interests  of  the  French  empire  imperiously  re- 
quired tbe  union  and  incorporation  with  itself  of  all 
the  Spanish  provinces  situated  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  Bonaparte  would  make  ample 
compensation  by  giving  to  his  most  catholic  ma- 
jesty the  whole  of  Portugal,  instead  of  allotting  only 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  bis  family, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Manuel  Godoy  governed  and  had  governed  for 
many  years  tbe  queen  Maria  Luisa ;  and  Charles 
IV.,  one  of  the  weakest  heads  that  ever  wore  a 
crown,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife.  The  queen,  wlio 
had  found  Godoy  a  young  and  hiindsome  man,  but 
in  the  lowly  rank  of  a  simple  garde  dii  corps,  or 
life-guardsmKD,  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state.  The  acquaintance  b^;an 
about  the  year  1*784.  Before  the  nifnion  was 
twenty-four  years  old  he  was  made  a  general  officer. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  royal  family  itself  by  a 
marriage  with  a  Bourbon  princess,  a  niece  of 
Charles  IV.  In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  ge- 
neralissimo of  nil  his  catholic  majesty's  laud  forces, 
and  in  1806  he  had  been  made  lord  high  admiral : 
if  not  by  regular  rescript,  at  least  by  tacit  consent, 
he  had  been  allowed  the  right  of  treatiug  of  peace 
and  war.  He  got  his  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace 
for  negotiating  that  treaty  with  France  which  re- 
moved Spain  from  the  first  grand  coalition,  but 
only  to  subject  her  to  the  dictation,  the  spoliation, 
and  tyranny  of  France.  Though  his  power  had 
been  obtained  by  foul  and  nationally  dishonouring 
means,  the  early  part  of  Gudoy's  administration  was 
not  unpopular ;  and  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  pe- 
rennial revolution  for  nearly  forty  years,  without  yet 
approaching  the  proper  object  and  term,  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  (bad  as  it  was)  so  steady  or  so  good 
a  government  But  Godoy  was  unequal  to  a 
struggle  with  the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the 
times  which  followed  the  French  revolutionary  war 
and  the  astounding  progress  of  Bonaparte;  and  as 
his  weakness  betrayed  itself,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  think  of  his  vices.  The  ruin  which  the  Biiua- 
partean  alliance  had  brought  down  upon  the  navy, 
and  was  rapidly  bringing  down  upon  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  the  constant  drain  of  money,  all  running 
into  France  and  leaving  the  national  exchequer  in 
a  beggared  condition,  had  gradually  provoked  cen- 
sure and  discontent,  if  not  disaffection;  and  the 
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flame*  of  this  diMonteot  were  fanned  by  the  friends 
of  Ferdinand  (who  was  excluded  from  all  power 
and  influence  by  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Gudoy), 
and  by  a  small  but  busy  republican  party,  who  had 
studi.d  liberal  philosof^y  and  politics  in  the  French 
revolutionary  schools  sod  ^ho  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  any  of  their  illusion*.  Some  of  these 
Sp<u)isb  liberals  changed  afterwards,  when  they 
fouud  that  the  iron  hand  of  Bonaparte  was  clutch-- 
ing  at  the  throat  and  heart  of  Spain  :  but  some  of 
them  continued  their  admiration  and  allegiance  to 
the  rouqueror,  who,  according  to  their  fond  theory, 
was  to  regenerate  Spain,  and  then  leave  her  to  be 
governed  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
widi  kiieral  insti.utions ;  and  who,  by  his  couduct 
in  other  coiuitries.  and  by  his  first  essays  m  their 
own,  gave  them  the  consoling  proof  that  he  would 
M  the  very  least  overturn  the  old  proud  aristocracy, 
the  ciHirch,  the  wealthy  monastic  bodies,  and  the 
odious  Inquisition,  which  had  so  often  interfered 
with  their  pulitical  and  philosophical  speculations, 
and  which  had  for  ages  prevented  all  freedom  of 
ojiinion  or  discussion,  keeping  the  Spaniard*  far  in 
the  rear  of  European  civilaation.  These  men 
wuul  J  have  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  destroying 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and  when  we 
add  that  of  the  Inquisition,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
priestly  p.)wer,  we  can  scarcely  affect  to  be  asto- 
nished at  their  rashness.  The  misfortune  then,  as 
since,  is  that  these  ultra-liberals  of  Spain  were  and 
are  impatient  of  any  delay,  unsusceptible  of  any 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other 
men,  incapable  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess and  triumph,  aud  animated  with  an  intolerance 
quite  equMi  to  that  of  the  Spanish  priests  or  the 
French  philosophe*.  The  grtund  may  now  be 
broken  and  prepared  for  better  seed,  to  be  matured 
at  some  future  period  ;  but,  judging  from  the  pre- 
sent harvest,  we  should  hesitate  ere  we  decided 
whether  the  old  monkish  superstition  were  not  a 
better  thing  than  the  present  rampant  atheiam  and 
sensual  materialism. 

It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  family 
quarrel  application  was  made  to  Bonaparte  for  his 
intervention,  and  that  the  first  application  of  this 
•on  was  made  by  the  heir  of  the  crown,  Ferdinand, 
Priuce  of  Asturias,  whose  wrath  against  Godoy  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  that  favourite's 
insisting  that  he  ought  to  marry  the  younger  sister 
of  his  (Godoy's)  own  wife.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  were  purely  accidental  which 
threw  Prince  Ferdinand  on  the  patriotic  side.  By 
a  letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte,  and  dated  the  1 1  th 
of  October,  1807  QwU  sixteen  day*  before  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  FontaineUleau,  wherein  the 
conqueror  agreed  to  give  Godoy  the  sovereign 
principality  of  Algarves  in  Portugal),  Ferdinand 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  begged  the  emperor  to  choose  him  a 
wife  out  of  the  Bonapartean  family  or  connections. 
This  triumph  waa  wantii^ — to  Kave  a  prince  of 
the  Bourboa  line  soliciting  the  honour  of  a  family 
aUianca  with  him !— but  it  appears  that  Bonaparte 


intended  to  keep  in  play  this  miserable  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  who  had  scarcely  more  intellect  or 
spirit  than  the  present  occupier  of  it;  and  that 
therefore  he  returned  no  explicit  answer  to  tiie 
matrimonial  project.     There  wa;,  however,  very 
little  time  allowed  for  taking  any  decision,  or  for 
continuing  this  juggle.     Ferdinand's  mother  and 
Godoy   discovered — very   probably   through  the 
French  ambassador   himself— that  the  prince's 
friends  had  frequent  secret  interviews  with  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  French  legatiun  in  Madrid, 
and  that  Ferdinand  himself  had  written  to  Buua- 
parte.     Upon  these  discoveries  the  person  of  Fer- 
dinand was  secured,  and  hi*  papers  were  seized. 
Among  the  papers  there  was  fouud,  or  there  was 
said  to  have  been  found  (for  few  positive  asseriinus 
can  be  made  in  any  part  of  this  dark  business),  t 
decree  in  which  Ferdinand  took  the  title  of  King, 
and  appointed,  as  prime  minister,  his  friend  and 
adviser  the  Duke  del  Infantado.     The  old  king 
then  made  a  loud  and  absurd  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  Napoleon ;  and,  under  the  dictation  of  his  wife 
and  Grodoy,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  virtuous 
and  disinterested  umpire,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  prince  his  son,  and  charging  him  with  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and  attempt 
the  life  of  the  queen,  his  own  mother.    This  letter 
was  dated  on  the  29th  of  October,  1807 ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  inclosed  papers  that  proved  Ferdinand's 
gudt  and  the  real  existence  of  the  plot.    On  bodi 
sides  there  was  too  much  animosity  and  fuiy.  and 
far  too  many  confidants,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
concealment ;  but  Charles  IV.,  acting  under  the 
same  dictation  of  hi*  wife  and  minister,  msdiy 
published  a  decree  announcing  to  Spain  aud  the 
whole  world  that  unnatural  dissensions  raged  in  the 
royal  family,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  bis 
son  under  arrest,  and  to  order  his  advisers  and 
accomplices  to  be   proceeded  against   by  law  si 
conspirators  and  traitor*.    The  people  of  Madrid 
were  expecting  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  Philip 
II.   aud  his  son  and  heir  Don  Carlos ;  but  Ferdi- 
nand found  means  of  pacifying  his  father,  or  his 
father  and  bis  advisers  shnmk  from  the  dsnger 
and  the  scandal  which  must  attend  any  trial ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  it  was  agreed  tbst 
the  king  should  pardon  everybody,  provided  the 
prince  submitted  and  repented.     A  secret  janta, 
composed  of  eleven  persons,  was  instructed,  not  to 
examine  evidence,  not  to  try  the  conq>irators,  but 
to  declare  that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  any  plot  at  alL     The  prince  sub- 
mitted and  repented,  and  blubbered  like  a  whipped 
school-boy;   and  so,  on  the  5tb  of  Novenii»e>'i 
there  came  out  another  royal  decree,  announcing  to 
the  world  that  the  king  and  prince  were  entirely 
reconciled,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  love  snd 
harmony  in  the  august  family.    But  the  Spaniards 
knew  better;   and  knowing  that   Ferdinand  was 
more  than  ever  the  mortal  enemy  of  Godoy,  tbe 
minister  whom  they  detested,  they  took  the  pnnce 
into  their  especial  favour,  and  reposed  in  thatweaJc 
and  crazy  vessel  all  their  hope*  for  the  secuntj'  o« 
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Sptia  and  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of 
government 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  dissensions  that 

I  Junot,  marching  as  though  he  were  running  a  race, 
first  trarersed  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  got  into 
Portugal  with  his  30,000  men.  When  Junot  was 
followed  across  the  Bidasoa  by  other  French 
marshals  and  generals,  the  family  quarrel  broke 
out  again  more  violently  than  ever,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment, and  attended  with  circumstances,  which 
indisputably  prove  the  dexterity  of  French  mauage- 
meut  Seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  fortresses,  and  the 
marching  of  these  successive  French  divisions  into 
their  territory,  would  drive  the  Spanish  people  into 
a  universal  insurrection,  and  judging  that  in  the 
fint  outbreak  the  friendfe  of  die  prince  and  the 
nation  at  large  would  call  for  his  head,  Godoy 

'  adnsed  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  and  withdraw  immedi- 
•tely,  with  such  property  as  he  could  convey  with 
him,  to  the  colonies  m  South  America.  The  terror 
of  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife  induced  them  to  assent 
to  this  proposition.  In  order  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  royal  family  to  Cadiz,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, some  troops  were  hastily  collected  in  Madrid, 

I  and  in  some  of  the  towns  between  that  capital  and 
the  Andalusian  coast.  The  terror  of  the  miserable 
old  king  was  increased  at  this  moment  by  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  who  pretended 
dee^y,to  resent  the  coldness  which  his  catholic 
majesty  had  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  the  matri- 
monial alliance  between  his  son  Ferdinand  and  an 
imperial  princess  of  France.  The  unkingly  Bour- 
bon king  replied,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
ardently  as  the  instant  conclusion  of  that  honour- 
able and  anspicious  marriage:  but  at  the  same 
lime  he  redoubled  his  haste  to  get  him  gone,  and 
to  place  the  wide  Atlantic  between  his  person  and 
that  of  his  dear  friend  and  ally  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. It  has  been  very  reasonably  conjectured 
that  this  efifect  was  exactly  what  Bonaparte  intended 
to  produce ;  for  if  the  king  went  off  to  South  Ame- 
rica, his  name  might  be  used  to  curb  the  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  Bonaparte's  chance  of 
influencing  the  countries  where  the  precious  metals 
are  produced,  even  as  he  had  controlled  the  mother- 
country  for  so  m^y  years,  would  be  greatly 
iQcreased  should  they  fall  under  the  immediate 
misgovemment  of  such  a  king  as  Charles  IV.,  with 
such  a  minister  as  Godoy.*  It  is  certain  that  the 
patriots  of  Spain,  that  the  people  who  were  on  the 
point  of  flying  to  arms  against  the  treacherous 
invaders  of  their  country,  must  be  sadly  divided 
and  embarrassed  by  having  one  king  resident  in 
America  and  another  king  resident  in  Spain ;  and 
that  disseverance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country  which  took  place  so  soon  after  these  events 
was  not  as  yet  foreseen.  Before  adopting  the 
resolution  of  flying  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Charles 
snd  his  minister  are  said  to  have  offered  to  cede  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the 

*  Walter  ScgU,  Life  of  NapckwD  Bomiiiuto. 
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Pyrenees,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  those 
mountains  and  the  Ebro.  But  all  that  country 
was  already  occupied  by  French  troops ;  and  by 
the  13th  of  March  Murat  had  arrived  at  Burgos, 
to  take  the  command  in  chief  in  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  also  known 
that  more  troops,  including  a  part  of  the  imperial 
guards.  Were  hastily  marchiiig  through  France 
towards  the  Spanish  frontiers.  The  king  and 
Godoy  then  fixed  their  departure  for  the  night  of 
the  17th  of  March.  But  their  intention  was  now 
universally  known  j  and  the  party  of  the  prince, 
the  populace  of  Madrid,  and  the  very  troops  which 
had  been  collected  to  escort  them  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  vowed  that  they  should  not  go.  The 
king,  the  queen,  their  favourite  servants,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  were  to  follow  their  fortunes 
to  the  new  world,  were  collected  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  and  were  packing  up  their  last  parcel, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,' the  palace  was 
surrounded  by  the  people  and  by  the  soldiery  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  while  other  columns  were  seen  in 
disorderly  march  upon  the  town  of  Aranjuez.  The 
intentions  of  the  insurgents  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
and  the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Godoy.  The  favourite,  who  was  not 
in  the  palace,  but  in  his  own  mansion,  sought  refuge 
in  a  garret,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
mattresses.  There  he  lay  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
hours,  consumed  by  heat  and  thirst,  and  dreading 
every  moment  to  be  discovered  and  butchered. 
The  king  assured  the  insurgents  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  quitting  his  kingdom  and  his  faithful 
loving  subjects.  'Phe  people  now  well  knew  that 
he  could  not  go  if  he  tried ;  but  they  now  wanted 
more  from  the  unhappy  old  man  than  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  project  of  flight — they  wanted  the 
renunciation  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  being  no  longer  able 
to  bear  his  consuming  thirst,  Godoy  quitted  his 
hiding-place,  and  asked  a  life- guardsman'  for  a 
little  water.  The  soldier,  instead  of  administering 
to  his  need,  went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  insur- 
gents, who  seized  him,  dragged  him  out,  and  made  a 
signal  to  the  friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  occupied  a 
house  in  the  town.  It  should  appear  that  Spanish 
reformers  were  less  sanguinary  in  those  days  than 
they  are  at  present,  for,  although  some  of  the  mob 
threw  stones  at  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  beat 
him,  they  did  not  put  him  to  death.  When  the 
condition  he  was  in  became  known  to  the  king  and 
queen,  they  conjured  their  son  to  save  him — only 
to  save  his  life,  and  then  take  the  crown  and  all  he 
wished.  Ferdinand  came  out  aud  harangued  the 
people ;  and  upon  his  promise  that  Grodoy  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  treasons  and  offences, 
the  mob  permitted  the  fallen  favourite  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  prison  of  Aranjuez.  The  French 
ambassador  saw  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  conveyed 
through  the  streets,  walking  between  two  guards- 
men, who  held  him  on  either  side  by  the  collar, 
wounded  by  a  stone  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  covered 
with  blood.    This  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  of  the  I9thof  March :  at  three  oMock  in 
the  aftemoon  the  insurgents  gathered  agaiu  ronnd 
the  palace,  calling  out  for  heads  and  for  blood,  and 
accusing  the  king  and  queen  of  the  intention  of 
rescuing  Godov  from  the  wrath  and  justice  of  the 
nation  by  getting  him  secretly  conveyed  to  Gra- 
nada. Perhaps  this  storm  was  got  up  only  to 
hasten  the  formal  abdication.  Charles  tent  out  to 
assure  the  people  that  he  had  resigned  the  crown. 
The  people  shouted  joyously,  and  cried  "  Long  live 
King  Ferdinand."  Ferdinand,  too,  came  forth,  and 
promised,  aa  King,  to  leave  Godoy  a  victim  to  the 
laws.  In  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  gran- 
dees, Charles  IV.,  gouty  and  rheumatic,  signed  the 
act  of  abdication,  declaring  that  his  habitual  infir- 
mities no  longer  permitted  him  to  support  the  heavy 
weight  of  government,  that  he  had  need  of  a  milder 
climate  and  of  a  private  life ;  and  that  after  mature 
deliberation  he  had  fi-eely  and  spontaneously  abdi- 
cated his  crown  in  favour  of  his  heir  and  most 
dearly  beloved  son  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  That 
same  evening  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed,  and  there 
was  a  grand  kissing  of  hands  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez.  His  abdication  was  formally  mtimated 
to  Bonaparte  by  a  letter  written  or  signed  by 
Charles  himself. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution  which 
had  happened  at  Aranjuez,  Murat,  who  at  this 
moment  cherished  the  hope  of  putting  the  Spanish 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  hastened  his  march  upon 
Madrid ;  and  on  the  23rd,  only  four  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  abdication,  that  briUiant  and  gaudy 
soldier  of  fortune  entered  the  ^capital  of  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  brigade  of  imperial  guards,  followed 
by  a  division  of  French  infantry,  a  brigade  of 
cuirassiers,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
Ferdinand  had  chosen  the  same  day  for  entering 
into  Madrid  as  sovereign ;  and  although  the  French 
ambassador  had  kept  in  the  background,  while 
other  foreign  ministers  had  hastened  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Ferdinand  and  his  friends  are  said  to  have  bad  the 
almost  incredible  folly  of  believing  that  Murat  was 
come  to  recognise  the  revolution  made  at  Aranjuez, 
and  to  support  him  on  his  throne.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Ferdinand's  party  in  Madrid  received 
Murat  as  a  friend  and  with  joyous  acclamations. 
That  marshal  of  the  French  empire  and  grand  duke 
of  Berg  took  up  his  residence  in  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  very  soon 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand  and  his  friends, 
by  addressing  him,  not  as  '  your  majesty,'  but  as 
*  your  royal  highness,'  and  by  intimating  that  he 
must  await  the  instructions  of  the  emperor  his 
master  before  he  could  recognise  the  abdication  of 
Charles  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand.  Murat, 
moreover,  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Maria  Luiza,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  willing- 
ness with  which  her  husband  ceased  to  be  king, 
had  no  inclination  to  cease  to  be  queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  whose  unnatural  hatred  of  her 
eldest  son  was  exasperated  and  doubled  by  the 
recent  events  at  Aranjuez.      It  appears  too  that 


Murat  opened  some  private  correspondence  with 
the  prisoner  Godoy,   assuring  him  that  his  only 
hope  of  salvation   lay  in   the   friendship  of  the 
French.     Charles  IV.  now  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  great  monarch 
his  ally,  to  submit  entirely  to  his  arbitration,  to 
vow  that  his  abdication  was  not  voluntary,  but 
forced,  to  express  bis  full  confidence  in  the  mag- 
nanimity and  the  genius  of  the  great  man  who  had 
ever  proved  his  friend,  and,  in  fine,  to  submit  to 
him  his  own  fate,  the  fate  of  the  queen,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace :  and  Charles  in- 
closed in  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  French, 
a  protest  written  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  solemnly 
declared  that  the  decree  of  the  19th,  by  which  he 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  his  eagerness  to  prevent  grater 
evils  and  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  therefore 
the  said  decree  of  the  19th  was  of  no  value.     He 
also  wrote  to  his  "  very  dear  brother,"  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  say  that,  havii^  spoken  with  an 
o£Bcer  of  his  (Murat's)  staff,  and  having  been  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  happened  in  Madrid,  he 
begged  him  to  do  him  the  service  of  letting  the 
emperor  know  his  earnest  wish  or  prayer  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  was  only  suffering  for  having  been  the 
friend  of  France,  and  permit  him  (the  king)  and 
the  queen  to  go  with  Grodoy  to  some  other  place 
which  would  better  agree  with  his  majesty's  health. 
"  For  the  present,"  said  this  degraded  Bourbon, 
"  we  are  going  to  Badajoz.    I  hope  that  before  we 
set  out  you  will  give  us  an  answer,  if  you  cannot 
absolutely  see  us ;  for  I  have  no  confidence  except  in 
you  and  in  the  emperor."    The  queen  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  Murat,  calling  him  "  Sir,  my  brother," 
and  repeating  in  still  more  earnest  language  the 
request  made  by  her  husband.     Her  letter  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  cruel  fate  of  (Jodoy,  "  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  finds  himself  im- 
prisoned and  wounded  for  having  been  our  friend 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  France."     She  said  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace  most  earnestly  desired  to 
see  and  speak  with  his  imperial  highness ;  that  the 
king's  health  was  very  delicate,  and  so  was  her  own, 
and  that  therefore  she  hoped  they  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  some  suitable  place  with  their  friend,  their 
only  friend,  the  friend  of  his  imperial  highness, 
the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  end  their  days 
tranquilly.    If  her  majesty  could  not  have   the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  imperial  highness,  she  must 
refer  him  to  her  daughter  the  queen  of  Etruria, 
who  was  then  living  in  Madrid,  as  to  her  inter- 
preter and  advocate.     But  she  hoped  that  his  im- 
perial highness  would  make  an  effort  to  see  her 
and  the  king,  although  but  for  an  instant,  by  night, 
or  in  any  manner  that  might  please  him.     On  the 
other  hand,  Ferdinand  and  the  grandees  of  hia  party- 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dirt  at  the  feet  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  once  the  innkeeper's  son,  but 
now  the  representative  and  vicegerent  of  the  master 
or  arbiter  of  Europe.    They  even  took  the  sword 
of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  which  had  been 
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preaerred  as  a  memorial  of  hi*  captivity  among 
the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  incloaed  it 
in  a  rich  casket,  aod  presented  it  with  great  cere* 
mony  to  his  imperial  highness  of  Berg,  to  be  by  his 
hoDoured  hand  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  possession  of  such  mementos 
was  always  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Parisians, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  likely  to  be  damped  by 
the  somewhat  apocr3rpbaI  history  of  this  sword.* 
Whatever  served  to  commemorate  their  own  defeats, 
or  even  the  triumph  of  other  nations  in  wars  with 
which  France  had  had  nothing  to  do,  was  always 
highly  prized,  and  whenever  it  was  not  voluntarily 
given,  it  was  stolen  or  taken,  like  the  sword  and 
scarf  of  Frederick:  the  Great  from  his  tomb  at 
PotMlem.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  the  sword 
was  the  real  sword  of  the  French  monarch,  the 
story  about  it  was  an  undoubted  story,  and  to  give 
it  thns  away  to  the  French  was  to  wound  the  sua* 
ceptible  national  pride;  but  the  weak  and  con- 
temptible Ferdinand  would  at  this  moment  have 
made  &r  more  seriotis  sacrifices ;  he  would  have 
chaffered  aad  bartered  the  independence  of  his 
CMiBtry  if  he  had  been  allowed  so  to  do,  and  had 
but  obtained  the  good-will  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
poMestion  of  a  dishonoured  and  msecure  throne. 
The  national  impulse,  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  Spanish  people — the  onlv  thing  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  struggle  which  followed — was 
high,  noble,  ^orious ;  bu^  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions,  there  was  little  that  was  high  in  the  conduct 
of  the  highest  classes :  a  more  despicable  appear- 
ance than  that  made  by  king,  queen,  prince,  and 
grandees  of  1>oth  parties  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
It  was  a  thing  to  revive  and  to  give  a  double  force 
of  application  to  the  terrible  diatribe  of  Chatham 
against  the  vaunted  honour  of  the  old  aristocracy  of 
^ain.  Four  Spanish  grandees  were  sent  off  by 
Ferdinand  into  France,  to  announce  ofiScially  and 
personally  to  the  emperor  the  abdication  of  Charles 
and  the  accession  of  the  new  king.  Murat  gave 
his  approbation  to  this  mission,  and. flattered  the 
prince  that  it  would  be  attend^  with  complete 
nccess.  But  almost  in  the  same  breath  Murat 
assured  the  old  queen  that  his  imperial  master, 
who  wished  nothing  but  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  Spain  and  the  rw^al  family,  would  never 
recognise  the  forced  abdication  of  her  husband. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  now  preparing  another 
vmy  to  send  to  Madrid,  looked  about  him  for 
«D  adroit  kidnapper,  that  should  by  force  or  by 
fraud  bring  the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain 
as  prisoners  into  France.  The  choice  naturally 
tnough  fell  upon  General  Savary,  who  had  just 
wtomed  from  an  embasr^  to  the  Emperor 
Akiander  at  Petersburg.  This  notorious  head 
of  geudarmerie  and  secret  police,  carrying  Bona- 
pwte'a  most  secret  instructions  in  his  pocket  or  in 
his  memory — ^for  there  was  much  that  was  never 

*  Thejr  thovsd  anotlirr  nrord  -at  Nai>I«,  uid  ts  hne  bran  that 
*«■  bjt  Prancb  I.  in  the  batde  ef  P»tUi,  and  to  have  been  by  h  im 
<n»nnltoUie  Harqaiadel  Vaato  or  del  Ouaeto.one  of  the  Emperor 
i*atta V.'i  generaU,  who.  like  the  Harqnisof  Peeeara,  dMinguUhed 
™MU  la  the  battle  of  Pavia  at  the  ksad  of  lUlian  troope. 


committed  to  writing — flew  from  Paris  to  Madrid. 
Murat,  who  loved  not  the  man,  suspected  that  a 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  act  as  a  spy  over  his  own 
conduct ;  and  this  suspicion  appears  to  have  been 
well-founded.    Savary  made  several  secret  and  very 
unfavourable  reports    to    his    master   respecting 
Murat'a  conduct  at  Madrid.  Plunged  as  they  were 
in  ignorance,  the  Spanish  royal  family  must  all 
have  known  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  history — must 
have  known  that  Savary  had  been  the  merciless, 
remorseless  murderer  of  a  prince  of  their  own  blood. 
But  this  inevitable  knowledge  neither  made  them 
shun  the  man  nor  open  their  eyes  to  the  real 
intentions  of  his  employer.    The  first  personage  to 
whom  Savary  addressed  himself  was  Ferdinand, 
whose  party  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
old  king.     If  he  could  trepan  Ferdinand,  it  would 
be  easy  work  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Savary  b^an  flattering  the  prince  by  giving  him 
the  title  of  '  your  majesty,'  which  Murat  had 
hitherto  refused  to  do.     Ou  his  hasty  journey  from 
the  ^anish  frontier  to  the  capital,  he  had  every- 
where given  out  that  his  master  the  emperor  was 
coming  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  in  the  generous  inten- 
tion «f  acting  as  mediator  and  conciliator ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  town  of  Burgos  as  the  place  to  which 
his  imperial  majesty  would  extend  his  journey.  He 
now  proposed  to  Ferdinand  that  he  should  quit 
Madrid,  and  go  and  meet  his  guest  at  Burgos.  "  The 
emj^eror,"  said  Savary,  "hu  already  «et  out  from 
Paris ;  go  and  meet  him,  and  hear  him  salute  you 
as  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies !" 
Apparently  with  very  little  hesitation,  the  imbecile 
Bourbon  prince  coasented  to  go  to  Burgos  with  his 
kinsman's  murderer  Savary,  who  from  that  moment 
never  lost  sight  ot  him.    From  the  time  he  quitted 
Madrid,  Ferdinand  was  to  all  intents  and  pui^oses 
a  prisoner—as  complete  a  prisoner  as  ever  was 
felon  or  political  offender  in  the  grip  of  the  French 
police  and  under  the  escort  of  Savary's  gendar- 
merie.   When  the  party  reached  Burgos,  the  illus- 
trious guest  had  not,  of  course,  arrived.     Great 
concerns  of  state  must  have  retarded  his  journey ; 
but  would  sot  his  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  go  a 
few  stages  farther  towards  the  frontier,  to  Miranda 
for  example,  or  as  far  as  Vittoria  ? — by  so  doing 
he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  and  em- 
bracing his  illustrious  guest  on  the  road.     The 
miserable  dupe  again  consented,  and  without  al- 
lowing himself  any  repose  he  went  on  at  headlong 
speed.    Between  Madrid  and  Burgos  there  had 
been  some  chance  of  escape  or  of  rescue,  for  there 
were  considerable  Spanish  forces  on  foot  in  that 
part  of  the  country;   but  the  country  between 
Burgos  and  Vittoria,  and  beyond  Vittoria  on  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  was  entirely  occupied  by 
French  troops,  whose  different  columns  had  been 
purposely  concentrated,  and  then  spread  along  the 
high  road.    When  the  party  reached  Vittoria  they 
saw  no  more  signs  of  the  arrival  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  than  they  had  seen  at  Butgos. 
Savary  now  said  it  was  clear  that  the  emperor  his 
master  must  be  delayed  by  some  very  important 
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business,  and  that  therefore  it  was  quite  natural 
that  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  favours  to  ask  from 
the  emperor,  while  the  emperor  had  none  to  ask 
firom  him,  should  continue  his  journey  as  far  as  the 
French  frontier,  or  say  as  far  as  Bayonne,  which 
was  but  a  very  little  way  beyond  the  Bidasoa. 
But  here  Ferdinand's  chief  advisers,  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  began  to  scent 
the  plot.  By  their  advice  Ferdinand  delayed  his 
departure  from  Vittoria,  and  sent  his  next  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Madrid,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  imperial  guest. 
On  the  14th  of  April  Ferdinand  addressed  from 
Vittoria  another  letter  to  Bonaparte,  recapitulating 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  at  Aranjuez, 
and  the  services  which  he,  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  bad  rendered  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  and  the  French  army  at  Madrid,  repeating 
bis  anxious  desire  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  august  family  of  the  emperor,  and  begging  to 
know  positively  whether  his  imperial  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  bim  as  King  of  Spain,  and 
dissipate  the  uncertainty  and  great  uneasiness  of 
the  Spanish  people  by  an  immediate  recognition 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  To  this  letter 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  approaching  Bayonne, 
replied  in  a  very  indirect  and  artful  manner.  He 
did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  king,  but  ad- 
dressed him  as  Prince  of  Asturias.  The  prince,  in 
his  last  letter,  had  not  said  a  word  about  Godoy ; 
but  the  foremost  and  longest  part  of  Bonaparte's 
answer  was  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  emperor  told 
Ferdinand  that  a  long  while  ago  be  had  hoped  to 
induce  the  king  his  father  to  adopt  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  government,  and  to  give  tome  satis- 
faction to  public  opinion;  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  office  had  appeared 
to  bim  necessary  for  the  happiness  both  of  the 
king  and  of  his  subjects ;  but  that  the  affairs  of 
the  north  of  Europe  had  retarded  his  intended 
journey  to  Spain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  events 
of  Aranjuez  had  taken  place.  "  I  am  not  the 
judge,"  continued  Bonaparte,  "  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  what  I  know  well  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
kings  to  accustom  their  peoples  to  shed  blood  and 
to  do  themselves  justice  with  their  own  hands.  I  _ 
pray  Grod  that  your  royal  highness  may  not  expe- ' 
rience  this  danger  some  day !  It  is  not  the  interest 
of  Spain  to  injure  a  prince  who  has  espoused  a 
princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who  has  for  so 
long  a  time  governed  the  kingdom.  The  Prince 
of  the  Peace  has  no  longer  any  friends.  Your 
royal  highness  will  find  you  have  none,  if  ever 
you  are  unfortunate.  The  people  are  too  apt  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  homage  they  pay  to  ns. 
How  can  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  be  brought  to 
trial  without  implicating  the  queen  and  the  king 
your  father  ?  Such  a  trial  will  nourish  hatred  and 
factious  passions  :  the  result  will  be  fatal  for  your 
crown.  Your  royal  highness  has  no  other  rights 
tlum  suck  as  have  been  transmitted  to  you  through 


your  mother.  If  the  trial  dishunows  your  mother, 
your  rights  are  torn  to  pieces  I  You  cannot  bring 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  trial.  The  crimes  of 
which  he  is  accused  are  k>et  in  the  rights  of  th« 
throne.  I  have  often  manifested  the  desire  that 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  shuuld  be  removed  firom 
the  management  of  affairs ;  the  friendship  of  King 
Charles  has  of^  induced  me  to  be  silent  and  to 
turn  my  eyes  from  the  weaknesses  of  bis  attach- 
ment. Miserable  men  that  we  are !  weakness  and 
error  form  our  device.  But  all  this  may  be  recon- 
ciled :  let  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  be  exiled  from 
Spain,  and  I  offer  him  a  refuge  in  France.  As  for 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  taken  place 
at  a  moment  when  my  armies  are  covering  all 
Spain,  and  it  might  appear  to  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  posterity  that  I  have  sent  my  tro<^  thither 
only  in  order  to  precipitate  from  the  throne  my 
ally  and  friend.  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it 
is  permitted  me  to  demand  full  information  before 
I  recognise  the  abdication  of  your  father.  I  (ell 
your  royal  highness,  I  tell  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
whole  world,  that  if  the  abdication  of  King  Charles 
has  been  voluntary,  if  it  has  not  been  forced  by 
the  insurrection  and  mutiny  at  Aranjuez,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  and  recognising  yoar 
royal  highness  as  King  of  Spain."  Bonaparte 
then  referred  to  the  events  of  last  October,  when 
the  disputes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  became 
so  violent  that  King  Charles  had  accused  his  son 
and  heir  of  a  design  upon  his  throne.  "  I  waa 
most  painfully  affected,  continued  this  delicate 
moralist,  "  and  I  thought  that  I  might  have  contri- 
buted to  the  family  calamities  by  some  of  my 
insinuations.  Your  royal  highness  was  very  much 
to  blame.  When  you  are  kmg  in  your  turn,  you 
will  know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  thrones  * 
Every  advance  made  towards  a  foreign  sovereign 
by  an  hereditary  prince  is  criminal !  "  This,  in 
other  words,  was  telling  Ferdinand  that  he  was  a 
scoundrel  for  having  complained  to  a  foreign  power 
of  his  own  father,  and  for  having  brought  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  into  his  family  quarreL 
After  this  gentle  reproof  the  child  of  revolution 
went  on  to  warn  Ferdinand,  the  far-descended 
Bourbon,  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  abso- 
lute monarchs,  of  the  danger  of  relying  upon  in- 
surrections or  popular  emotions.  And  then  Bona- 
parte launched  out  into  dreadful  denunciatiooa  of 
vengeance  if  the  popular  emotions  of  the  Spaniards 
should  be  lumed  against  htm  or  his  troops.  "  A 
few  murders,"  said  he,  "  may  be  committed  on 
my  isolated  soldiers,  but  the  ruin  of  Spain  will  be 
the  result.  I  have  already  seen  with  pain  that  at 
Madrid  the  letters  of  the  captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia, complaining  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  are  widely  circulated,  and  that  everything  is 
done  to  excite  men's  heads."  The  strange  letter 
concluded  with  this  rigmarole: — "Your  royal 
highness  now  knows  all  my  mind.  You  see  t^at 
I  am  floating  between  divers  ideas  which  have 
need  to  be  fixed.  You  may  be  certain  that  in  all 
cases  I  will  behave  towards  you  as  I  have  done 
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towards  the  king  your-  father.  May  you  believe 
in  my  desire  to  conciliate  everything,  and  to  find 
the  opportunity  of  giving  you  proofs  of  my  affec- 
tion and  perfect  esteem." 

The  miserable  Ferdinand  would  now  have  re- 
tamed  to  Madrid,  or  have  fled  to  some  sea-port 
town,  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  from  Vit- 
toria  to  Bayonne;  but  it  was  too  late:  he  was 
eompletely  in  Savary's  toils,  he  was  surrounded  by 
French  columns,  marching  or  stationary ;  he  had 
not  the  .coun^e  which  leads  men  to  desperate  en- 
terprises ;  and  so  be  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate, 
and  went  on  to  Bayonne,  where  Bonaparte  arrived 
two  or  three  days  before  him.  It  was  on  the  20th 
of  April  when  Ferdinand  traversed  the  draw-bridge 
ef  the  fortress  of  Bayonne.  It  is  said  that  Bona- 
jwite,  on  learning  his  arrival,  exclaimed  "  How !  is 
the  fool  really  come  ?  I  could  scarcely  have  thought 
it  posMble !"  To  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  had  found 
It  Bayonne  on  reaching  that  town,  the  French 
emperor  had  behaved  with  a  great  show  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship.  Qreat  care  was  now  taken  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  between 
the  two  Spanish  princes,  or  the  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  thera,  and  their  friends  in  Spain. 
Ferdinwd  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  emperor, 
who  must  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
discovery  of  what  an  arrant  fool  he  had  to  deal  with, 
fionaperte  indeed  seems  scarcely  to  have  considered 
Ferdinand  worth  an  argument  or  an  explanation. 
Instead  of  opening  himself  to  the  prince,  he  made 
his  explanations  to  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  the  moat 
able  man  of  the  prince's  party.  This  is  not  saying 
nrj  much  for  the  canon's  ability  and  intellect,  for 
such  a  set  of  drivellers  had  not  oflen  formed  a  party 
or  aurronnded  a  prince ;  but  Escoiquiz  had  tidents 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  anywhere, 
snd  a  high  national  Spanish  spirit,  which  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  the  haughty  tone  of  the  con- 
queror, or  by  the  near  prospect  of  dungeons  and 
chains.    **  Canon,  how  do  you  explain  your  insur- 

'    ration   at  Aranjuez  ?"    said    Bonaparte,   going 

^  straight  to  the  point.  The  priest  declared  that  that 
insurrection  had  been  caused  entirely  by  the  public 

>  indignation  on  learning  that  the  king  and  queen 
•nd  (3odoy  were  going  to  fly  to  South  America. 

i  "  Well,  canon,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it  was  that 
popular  insurrection  which  forced  Charles  IV.  to 
abdicate.  Charles  himself  entered  his  protest  on  the 
Hffle  day  on  which  he  signed  his  abdication."  The 
canon  said  that  King  Charles  had  not  protested 
until  two  days  afler  his  abdication ;  that  then  in- 
deed he  had  written  to  his  majesty  the  emperor ; 
but  that  he  had  only  done  so  under  the  dictation  of 
the  queen  and  Godoy ;  and  Escoiquiz  added,  that 
this  conduct  would  surprise  no  one  who  knew  the 
excessive  moral  weakness  of  the  unhappy  old  king, 
the  mere  slave  of  the  queen,  who  could  at  any  time 
make  him  sign  whatever  she  chose,  though  ever  so  re- 
mote from  his  own  ideas  and  wishes ;  that  the  queen 
Was  maddened  and  blinded  by  her  unnatural  rage 
(gainst her  eldest  son  ;  that  Ferdinand  was  beloved 
by  the  Spanish  people,  &c.     Bonaparte  acknow- 


ledged that  the  imbecility  or  excessive  weakness  of 
Charles  IV.  was  notorious ;  but  he  added  that  this 
did  not  justify  his  sudden  deposition ;  that  the  ab- 
dication at  Aranjuez  could  never  pass  in  the  eyes 
of  sensible  men  as  the  free  and  willing  act  of  the 
old  king — and  here  he  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the 
act  of  Aranjuez.  Escoiquiz  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain; but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him  with  this 
significant  question :  "  Canon,  tell  me  whether  I 
ought  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  interestt  of 
my  house  and  <^my  empiTe  demand  that  the  Bour- 
hoju  shall  no  longer  reign  in  ^ain  ?"  And  here, 
as  his  manner  was  on  such  occasions,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy  gently  pulled  the 
Spanish  canon  by  the  ear,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  his  face,  burst  out  into  a  long  laugh.  After  this 
policinellaia  his  imperial  majesty  said,  more  seri- 
ously, "  Canon,  it  is  impossible  but  you  see,  as  I 
do,  that  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  reign  in  Spain,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  have  a  safe  and  sincere  alli- 
ance with  that  country :  they  will  feign  to  be  friends 
so  long  as  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  me  an 
injury ;  but  their  mortal  hatred  will  declare  itself 
as  soon  as  they  see  me  embarrassed  in  some  other 
war  in  the  north  of  Europe — such  a  war  may  break 
out  any  day — and  then  you  will  see  them  join  Eng- 
land and  my  worst  enemies !"  He  recalled  to  the 
priest's  memory  certain  demonstrations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid  just  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and  he  insisted  that  if  he  had  lost 
that  battle,  instead  of  gaining  it,  Spain  would  have 
joined  the  coalition.  "Never,  no  never!  can  I 
count  upon  Spain  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  occupy 
the  throne ;  the  forces  of  your  nation  have  always 
been  considerable,  and  a  man  of  genius  at  the  head 
of  them  m^ht  disturb  my  repose."  Escoiquiz  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  emperor  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Ferdinand;  that  the  marriage 
of  that  prince  with  one  of  Bonaparte's  nieces  would 
attach  hiiB  to  the  interests  and  the  policy  of  France. 
"  Canon,  you  are  amusing  me  with  fables,  votts  me 
failes-la  des  conies,  chanoine ;  you  are  too  well 
informed  not  to  know  that  a  woman  is  always  too 
feeble  a  tie  to  fix  the  political  conduct  of  a  prince 
her  husband !  Who  can  give  me  assurance  that 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  will  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
him  ?  Besides,  death  may  any  day  break  that  ma- 
trimonial tie  between  the  house  of  Spain  and  my 
house,  and  then  the  old  hatred  must  revive.  Allans 
done,  chanoine,  vous  me  presentez-ld,  de  vkritables 
chateaux  eh  Espagne !  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
Bourbons  remain  on  the  throne  I  can  be  as  sure  of 
Spain  as  I  should  be  if  the  sceptre  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  prince  of  my  own  family  Y"  To  this 
searching  question  Escoiquiz  replied  by  saying  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  fixed  upon  Bay- 
onne, watching  impatiently  the  result  of  the  jour- 
ney of  King  Ferdinand ;  that  if  Bonaparte  would 
act  nobly  and  magnanimously  his  conduct  would 
be  applauded  by  the  world ;  that  his  moderation 
would  diminish  the  jealousy  of  all  the  European 
sovereigns,  calm  their  hatred,  and  dissipate  the 
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dread  of  all  countries,  who  were  constantly  told  by 
England  that  one  by  one  they  would  all  lose  their 
independence.   The  canon  too  presented  the  reverse 
of  the  picture:    if  Bonaparte  showed  no  magna- 
nimity or  moderation ;  if,  instead  of  protecting 
Ferdinand,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Spain,  and  dealt  a  death-blow  at 
his  most  faithful  ally,  England  would  be  furnished 
with  fresh  arms  wherewith  to  excite  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  renew  the  efforts  of  all  the  great 
powers  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dynasty  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  the  Spanish  people  would  vow  an  impla- 
cable, an  eternal  hatred  against  him  and  the  French, 
and  a  war  of  extermination  would  be  begun ;  every 
man  in  Spain  would  take  up  his  musket,  his  rifle, 
his  sword,  or  his  knife;  and  history  might  tell  his 
imperial  majesty  how  terrible  such  wars  had  ever 
been  in  the  peninsula!    The  conqueror  affected  to 
set  these  last  arguments  at  defiance.     "  Canon," 
said  he, "  you  are  exaggerating  difScuIties.     I  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  only  European  power 
that  can  measure  swords  with  me.    The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  whom,  while  at  Tilsit,  I  communi- 
cated my  projects  upon  Spain,  approved  of  them, 
and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
not  oppose  them  in  any  way.     As  for  the  other 
powers,  they  will  take  good  care  not  to  move  in 
this  affair.     In  no  case  can  the  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards  be  long  or  formidable.    The  grandees 
and  the  rich,  for  fear  of  losing  their  property,  will 
submit  quietly,  and  will  employ  all  their  influence  to 
calm  the  common  people.  The  clergy  and  the  monks, 
whom  I  shall  hold  responsible  for  any  disorder, 
will  employ  also  their  influence,  and  you  know 
that  their  influence  is  great    The  populace,  alone, 
may  perhaps  rise  in  a  few  places ;  but  some  severe 
chastisement  will  soon  call  them  back  to  their 
duty!    Believe  me,  canon,  countries  where  there 
are  a  great  many  monks  are  easy  to  subjugate !     I 
know  this  by  experience.     This  will  happen  in 
Spain,  particularly  when  the  people  shall  see  that 
I  promise  them  the  integrity  and  the  independence 
of  their  monarchy,    a  more  liberal   and  rational 
constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion 
and  usages !"     Escoiquiz  said  that  if  he  placed  a 
French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  new 
dynasty  would  stand  upon  a  volcano ;  and  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  200,000  Frenchmen  to 
command  a  country  of  discontented  slaves.    The 
conqueror  said  that  he  would  carry  his  project  into 
execution  though  it  should  cost  him  the  lives  of 
200,000  men ;  and  he  broke  off  this  strange  con- 
ference, in  which  he  had  not  made  the  least  attempt 
to  colour  over  his  utterly  selfish  and  unprincipled 
policy,  by  telling  the  canon  that  he  was  sorry  to 
see  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  their  principles, 
and  that  he  would  let  him  know  his  irrevocable 
determination  on  the  morrow.     There  were  two 
other  Spaniards  who  had  accompanied  Ferdinand 
to    Bayonne,  with  whom  the   French  emperor 
thought  fit  to  confer.   Both  these  Spaniards  showed 
considerable  spirit.    Cevallos  insisted  in  a  high 
tone  upon  the  national  character  of  his  country- 


men, and  the  feelings  they  would  entertain  when 
they  should  learn  the  iutentions  of  Bonaparte. 
This  produced  an  explosion  of  rage  and  abuse  from 
the  conqueror;  he  called  Cevallos  a  traitor  for 
deserting  the  service  of  his  old  master  Charles  IV. 
to  become  a  councillor  to  the  son ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  in  his  most  rapid  and  passion- 
ate manner,  "  I  have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own 
— you  ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas — you  ought 
to  be  less  susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour — you 
ought  to  beware  how  you  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
Spain  to  a  fantastic  loyalty  for  the  Bourbons!" 
Don  Pedro  de  Labrador  was  then  requested  or 
commanded  to  negotiate  or  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  Champagny,  who  had  attended  his 
emperor  to  Bayonne,  and  who  was  now  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs — Talleyrand,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  presently,  having  been  dismissed 
and  disgraced.  But  Don  Pedro  proved  as  refrac- 
tory as  Escoiquiz  and  Cevallos:  he  began  by 
asking  Champagny  whether  King  Ferdinand  were 
at  liberty ;  and,  if  so,  why  he  was  not  restored  to 
his  own  country  ?  Champagny  replied  that  Fer- 
dinand could  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain 
until  he  came  to  a  proper  understanding  with  the 
emperor.  Cevallos  then  presented  a  note,  express- 
ing the  terms  on  which  Ferdinand  had  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  declaring 
his  master's  intention  of  departing  immediately 
from  Bayonne.  Cevallos  knew  very  well  that  his 
master  could  not  act  upon  this  intention,  but  he 
wished  to  show  more  clearly  to  the  world  that  Fer- 
dinand had  been  kidnapped  and  was  a  state  pri- 
soner.  And  his  note  produced  good  evidence  to 
this  effect ;  for  the  guards  of  honour  placed  over 
the  two  Spanish  princes  were  immediately 
doubled;  some  of  Savary's  gendarme*  d'ktite 
and  police  spies  in  plain  clothes  were  appointed 
to  watch  them  and  every  movement  of  the  Spa- 
niards who  had  come  with  them;  all  the  outlets 
from  the  town  were  guarded,  every  passer  in 
or  out  was  stopped  and  examined,  and,  as  Bay- 
onne was  a  fortified  town  encircled  with  high  walls 
and  deep  ditches,  there  was  slight  chance  of  escape 
from  it  Don  Carlos,  attempting  to  pass  out  of 
one  of  the  gates,  was  forcibly  stopped  by  a  ^m- 
darme. 

Ferdinand  had  gone  like  a  fool  to  Bayonne  to 
get  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  accesaion 
recognised  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but 
Bonaparte,  like  a  rogue,  had  entrapped  him  there 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Joseph,  at  present 
King  of  Naples.  If  Ferdinand  had  complied,  the 
insurrection  at  Aranjuez  and  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  would  have  been  declared  good  and 
legal  acts,  in  order  to  vest  in  Ferdinand  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  crown.  But  as  Ferdinand  was 
so  perverse  and  obstinate,  it  was  determined  to 
declare  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez  a  vile  and 
treasonable  affair,  to  hold  that  Charles  IV.  had  not 
voluntarily  abdicated,  and  to  bring  him  to  Bayonne 
in  order  to  obtain  from  him  that  renunciation  in 
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fiivoar  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  which  his  ion  refuted 
to  give.  It  was  well  known  that  if  they  could  only 
get  ihe  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  Bayonne,  the  old 
queen  would  follow  him,  and  bring  her  husband 
with  her.  Murat  therefore  was  instructed  to  take 
Godoy  out  of  the  prison  at  Aranjuez  into  which 
Ferdinand  and  the  insurgents  had  thrown  him,  to 
fumigh  him  with  an  escort  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  fiiry  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  road,  and  to  for- 
ward him  with  all  possible  speed  into  France. 
Godoy  travelled  so  rapidly  that  he  only  took  two 
nights  and  days  to  get  from  the  Tagus  at  Aranjuez 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bidasoa.  On  reaching  Bayonne 
he  was  received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  bosom  friend ; 
tnd  immediately  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  old 
king  and  queen  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  in  seeing 
them  at  Bayonne,  and  in  arranging  the  Spanish 
monarchy  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  any  danger  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of  Aaturias.  There 
was  no  need  to  write  another  letter ;  the  queen  flew 
after  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  her  dear,  her 
only  friend  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  a  huge  lum- 
bering carrosse,  drawn  by  eight  Biscayan  mules, 
rolled  over  the  drawbridge  of  Bayonne,  and  landed 
that  grand  father  of  stupidity  Charles  IV.,  his  most 
unroyal  queen,  his  youngest  son  Francesco  de  Paulo, 
and  two  or  three  ignoble  g^randees  of  Spain.  Two 
or  three  other  enormous  antiquated  carriages  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  of  chamberlains  and  dames 
(much  misnamed)  of  honour.  Godoy  welcomed 
hit  matter  and  mistress,  and  gave  them  assurance 
that  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte  in  their  regard 
were  most  friendly  and  liberal.  This  assurance 
was  toon  repeated  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
himieif,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  staying  at 
Bayonne  only  to  save  and  serve  their  majesties. 
At  WIS  expected  firom  him,  Charles  now  protested 
titd  voce  that  his  abdication  of  the  19th  of  March* 
W  proceeded  from  violence ;  and  demanded  that 
hii  son  should  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  the 
trown.  The  reply  of  Ferdinand,  drawn  up  by  Don 
Pedro  CeTallos  and  canon  Escoiquiz,  alleged  that 
the  resignation  had  been  unquestionably  voluntary 
U  the  time ;  and  that  Charles  had  made  repeated 
declarations  to  that  effect.  It  declared,  however, 
tilt  if  both  father  and  son  were  permitted  to 
'ctum  to  Madrid  and  summon  the  Cortes,  Ferdi- 
i»nd,  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  sanction, 
*ould  renounce  the  rights  vested  in  him  by  his 
father's  abdication.  To  this  the  old  king  replied 
•hit  he  was  free  enough  where  he  was ;  that  he 
Old  come  to  his  great  and  magnanimous  ally,  not 
o  a  king,  but  as  an  unhappy  old  man  whose  crown 
W  been  taken  from  him,  and  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  by  the  criminal  ambition  of  his  own 
wn.  Since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  the  Cortes,  or 
'■^ional  representation,  had  been  little  more  than 
•  ahadow  and  a  name :  it  had  never  been  convoked 
by  Charles  IV.,  or  by  his  father  Charles  III. ;  and 

'The  date  of  Ihb  Mt  b  idmoat  faiTariably  giTeo  M  the  10th  of 
'■*'»;  Int  tlw  decree  of  (bdkat.on  wiu  cotaioly  ligned  ud  ianrd 
"^^nqjia  oa  Uw  IMh;  and  U  vu  (km  Ike  19th  of  Much  that 
'""Mod  alwayi  dated  hii  uetmkm  to  the  throne. 


the  old  king,  or  Godoy,  who  wrote  the  letter  for  him, 
treated  with  contempt  the  notion  of  convoking  it 
now.  "  Everything,"  said  the  letter,  "  ought  to 
be  done  by  sovereigns  for  the  people;  but  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carve  for  them- 
selves." It  aflSrmed  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
alone  could  be  the  saviour  of  Spain,  and  that  Napo- 
leon was  determined  that  Ferdinand  should  never 
hold  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Besides  taxing 
him  with  a  want  of  filial  affection,  the  note  accused 
Ferdinand  of  a  want  pf  affection  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  and  the  last  of  the  two  seemed  to  be 
treated  as  a  crime  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  the 
first.  To  this  Ferdinand  rejoined,  that  his  present 
situation  was  proof  enough  of  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  good-will  he  had  entertained  for  the 
emperor.  And  he  now  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
restore  the  crown  to  his  ftather  unconditionally,  and 
without  any  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  provided 
only  that  they  should  both  be  permitted  to  quit 
Bayonne — where  no  deed  would  bear  the  character 
of  free-will — and  return  to  their  own  country  and 
capital.  The  old  king  and  queen  were  transported 
with  fury  at  this  proposition,  both  knowing  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  would  not  submit  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles,  and  would  never  allow 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  return  into  Spain — that 
nothing  but  French  troops  and  escorts,  and  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  travelled,  had  saved  the 
favourite  from  being  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
reached  the  Pyrenees.  Godoy  would  certainly 
never  have  consented  to  hazard  his  person  among 
his  vindictive  countrymen ;  and  without  Godoy 
Spain  and  the  whole  world  was  as  a  blank  to 
Maria  Luiza  and  her  infatuated  husband.  But 
what  was  even  more  than  all  this,  was  the  deter- 
mination of  their  present  gaoler,  into  whose  gyves 
and  fetters  they  had  all  thrown  themselves,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  ever  return.  The  day  after 
sending  this  last  letter  Ferdinand  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  his  infuriated  parents.  He 
found  seated  with  them  Bonaparte,  who  had  ad- 
vised or  ordered  the  interview,  and  whose  pride 
was  gratified  by  witnessing  one  of  the  most  de- 
grading scenes  for  royalty  that  royalty  ever  figured 
in.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  afi&cted  to  feel 
horror  and  a  painful  disgust  at  the  recollection  of 
this  scene;  but  at  the  moment  it  should  appear 
that  his  disgust  was  not  of  a  very  painful  kind, 
that  he  inwardly  chuckled  over  the  thorough  base- 
ness of  these  ultra-royal  Bourbon  princes,  and 
justified  to  his  own  conscience  the  dark  and 
treacherous  steps  he  had  taken,  by  asking  himself 
whether  Spain,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world 
that  had  ever  been  ruled  by  such  a  despicable  race, 
must  not  be  a  gainer  by  their  expulsion,  let  their 
successors  be  who  or  what  they  might.  The  abase- 
ment of  these  Bourbons  must  have  served  as  a 
pedestal  to  raise  the  imperial  Corsican  many  feet 
higher.  The  scene  which  ensued  had  circumstances 
winch  we  would  not  credit  if  they  rested  solely 
upon  French  authority.  In  that  case  we  would 
suspect  the  malicious  exaggeration  of  the  narrators, 
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and  the  general  disposition  of  those  memoir  writers 
and  detailers  of  state  secrets  (even  when  there  is 
no  malice)  to  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
striking  effect.  But  the  worst  of  the  circumstances 
are  confirmed  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  canon 
Escoiquiz  and  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Ferdinand's 
chief  and  best  councillors,  who,  in  ordinary  reason, 
can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  inventing  words  which 
might  tend  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  birth  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  had  attached 
themselves  and  their  fortunes.  We  know,  however, 
the  wondrous  vivacity  and  fury  of  party  feeling  and 
most  other  passions  when  once  excited  in  the 
Spanish  heart ;  we  have  seen  the  constant  inter- 
change among  all  parties  of  the  most  atrocious 
accusations  ;  and  as  the  canon  and  the  Don  hated 
the  queen  as  intensely  as  she  hated  them,  the  blind- 
Tiess  of  their  rage  may  have  prevented  their  seeing 
the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  their  own  cause ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  irrational 
to  receive  with  some  little  doubt  the  worst  part  of 
this  wholly  bad  story. 

The  king,  the  queen,  the  emperor  remained 
seated:  Ferdinand  was  left  to  stand  on  his  feet 
before  them  like  a  culprit  before  his  judges. 
Charles  overwhelmed  his  son  with  downright 
vulgar  abuse,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide,  and 
threatening  to  beat  him  with  his  walking-stick. 
The  prince  protested  that  he  was  no  traitor,  no 
parricide,  but  a  dutiful  subject  and  an  affectionate 
son  ;  that  the  plots  imputed  to  him  were  all  false, 
and  that  the  abdication  at  Aranjuez  was  a  volun- 
tary act.  He  is  also  said  to  have  reminded  the 
king  and  queen  that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the 
lifeof  Godoy  when  the  people  would  have  murdered 
him.  But,  compared  with  the  fury  of  the  old 
queen,  that  of  Charles  was  as  a  fresh  breeze  com- 
pared to  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  blast.  This  royal 
energumSne  (or  devil-possessed)  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  lavished  the  most  odiuus  epithets  upon 
him,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  order  his  trial,  to  send  him  to  the  scaffold  which 
his  crimes  merited.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  related 
to  have  passed— and  here  comes  the  worst  or  least 
credible  part  of  the  story,  a  thing  indeed  scarcely 
to  be  believed  without  first  believing  that  the 
woman  was  absolutely  and  ravingly  mad — Maria 
Luiza  is  said  to  have  declared  there,  in  the  face 
of  her  husband,  her  son,  and  Bonaparte,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  a  bastard — that  though  home  by  her 
he  had  not  been  begotten  by  the  king  her  husband ! 

Confused  and  crushed  by  insults  and  threats, 
the  weak  and  irresolute  Ferdinand,  who  appears 
really  to  have  dreaded  being  sent  either  to  a  scaffold 
or  to  some  horrible  dungeon,*  offered  to  give  up 
all  right  or  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  May,  a  day  or  two  after  the  interview  with  his 
parents,  he  signed  a  formal  act,  in  which  he  restored 
the  crown  to  his  father,  and  prayed  that  his  mi^esty 

*  It  Is  laid  that  at  thi«  cri«l»  of  hl«  terror  Savary  waited  upon  hia 
captive  Perdiaaod  aod  told  Kim  ibat  unless  he  immodiately  aliped 
the  act  of  renunciation  he  would  lie  brought  to  his  trial  as  a  tniltor, 
■Dd  lliat  Napoleon  would  Inflexibly  execute  the  senteuoe  pronounced 
b]r  bia  irritated  Huber,  even  Uiouith  it  won  perpetual  imprlaonment  or 


might  live  to  enjoy  it  many  years.  But  on  the  Sth 
of  May,  the  day  before  Ferdinand  signed  this  act, 
his  father  Charles  had  assented  to  a  short  act  which 
had  been  prepared  a  considerable  time  before  the 
old  king's  arrival  at  Bayonne,  by  Champagny,  or 
rather  by  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  dictated 
what  his  minister  ibr  foreign  affairs  had  merely  to 
write  out  and  get  copied  upon  parchment;  and  by 
this  laconic  act  or  treaty  Charles  IV.  resigned  all 
claims  on  Spain  and  the  Indies  and  all  Spanish 
colonies  and  territories  whatever,  to  his  friend 
and  faithful  ally  Napole(Hi,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  this  without  any  conditions 
or  provisos,  excepting  only  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
should  not  be  held  by  the  same  sovereign  who 
wore  the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  respected ; 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ahould  be  main- 
tained as  the  dominant  faith,  and  no  reform  or 
change  allowed  in  it;  that  no  Protesunt  or 
reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated,  and  still 
less  the  practice  of  the  Mohammedan  or  Jewish 
religion  ;  and  that  their  properly  should  be  restored 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  all  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez.*  The 
property  thus  secured  or  promised  to  €h>doy  was 
of  an  enormous  amount  Just  before  signing  this 
second  abdication,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
secret  for  some  time,  Charles  named  Murat  lieute- 
nant-general of  his  kingdom,  and  president  of  the 
government;  and  put  his  name  to  a  pioclaraation 
calling  upon  all  good  and  loyal  Spaniards  to  serve 
and  obey  Murat  as  they  would  King  Charles  him- 
self; to  treat  the  French  soldiers  as  friends  and 
brothers;  to  beware  of  listening  to  treacheroua 
men,  agents  of  England,  who  might  plunge  tbem 
into  ruin  by  seeking  to  stir  them  up  against  the 
French,  &c.  [But  before  this  time  it  was  a  bro- 
therlwod  of  Cain  and  Abel— the  Spaniards  and 
French  had  begun  to  butcher  one  another  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid.]  After  he  had  signed  his  abdi- 
cation in  favour  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  was  called 
upon  to  sign  and  ratify  the  renunciation  which  hit 
father  had  made  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  and  to 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty  which  should  give  him 
and  his  brothers  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio  pen- 
sions and  provisions  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary 
rights.  Low  and  un-heroic  as  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Bourbon  prince,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  s 
stout  resistance,  aud  only  to  have  yielded  at  last  to 
the  worst  of  tortures  and  racks — the  torture  of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  to  threats  more  dread- 
ful than  those  which  had  been  formerly  emploved 
to  work  upon  him.  Some  resistance  there  cer- 
tainly must  have  been,  for  although  his  father  had 
finished  his  second  and  final  abdication  on  the  5th, 
Ferdinand  did  not  yield  until  the  10th  of  May. 
He  then  agreed  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  splen- 
did crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  pidace, 
park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  with  the  woods  there- 
unto adjacent,  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  by  way  of 

•  This  act  of  abdication  was  sifpied  by  Daroc  for  the  eDpetor,  ai 
by  Uodoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  for  King  Charles. 
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outfit,  and  an  annual  pension  of  400,000  francs  to  be 
paid  outofthetreasuryof  France.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Ferdinand's  brothers,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Paulo,  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio 
should  have  incomes  and  appanages  in  France, 
and  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  their 
several  commanderies,  or  landed  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Spanish  orders  of  knighthood,  provided 
they  conformed  with  and  adhered  to  the  present 
treaty.*  As  these  princes,  who  merit  the  name  of 
Infants  in  another  sense  than  the  courtly  one,  were 
by  this  time  all  prisoners  in  Bayonne,  they  had 
nodiing  to  do  but  to  conform,  and  take  such  pen- 
tions  and  houses  as  Bonaparte  might  choose  to 
give  them.  Charles  and  Maria  Luiza  were  allowed 
good  prizes  in  this  distribution  of  lottery  tickets  : 
the  Chateau  of  Chambord,  with  its  parks,  forests, 
and  farms,  was  given  to  them  in  full  property ;  the 
imperial  palace  of  Compifegne,  with  its  parks, 
forests,  &c.,  was  put  at  the  disposition  of  King 
Charles,  who  was  to  have  and  to  enjoy  a  civil  list 
equal  to  30,000,000  of  Spanish  reals,  to  be  paid  by 
the  imperial  treasury  in  twelve  monthly  payments ; 
and  in  case  of  his  majesty's  death  her  majesty  was 
to  have  as  a  dower  2,000,000  of  reals.  In  the 
treaty  with  Charles  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  the  royal  family  and  Godoy  should  reside  in  the 
interior  of  France — or,  as  it  was  delicately  stated, 
"  the  emperor  engages  to  give  refuge  in  his  states 
to  King  Charles,  the  queen,  their  family,  the 
Prioce  of  the  Peace,  and  all  snch  of  their  servants 
u  mav  choose  to  follow  them,  and  who- will  all 
enjoy  m  Franccf  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  which 
the;  possessed  in  Spain."  As  the  drivellers  were  no 
longer  wanted  at  Bayonne,  they  were  sent  away  to 
their  places  of  relegation  in  the  interior  of  France. 
Compiegne  was  far  enough  away  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  had  it  been  ever  so  near  there  was 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Charles  or  Maria 
Luiza  or  Godoy;  but  the  palace  of  Navarre,  though 
granted  to  him  by  treaty,  was  not  considered  a  safe 
enough  prison  for  Ferdinand  and  the  other  Infants; 
uid  as  the  magnanimous  emperor  had  a  spite  to 
indulge  against  his  ex-minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  princes  were  all  conducted  to  Valen9ay  in  the 
very  heart  of  France,  and  there  lodged  in  the 
•piendid  palace  or  mansion  of  Talleyrand.  They 
all  proved  most  docile  and  passive  prisoners ;  and 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  the  Spanish 
people  were  wading  in  blood,  and  throwing  away 
their  own  lives  for  the  purpose  of  restormg  the 
Bourbon  throne,  not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
escape  to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  or  appears  in 
soy  other  way  to  have  given  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness to  Bonaparte  or  to  his  police  agents  who  con- 
stantly watched  them.  When  an  adventurous  Ger- 
man baron  in  the  pay  of  England  reached  Valen- 
cy, after  many  risks  and  dangers,  Ferdinand 
refused  to  fly  with  him,  or  to  risk  anything  with  a 
man  who  had  run  such  extreme  risks  to  liberate 
him.  He  smoked  his  eternal  cigar  in  peace  and 
happiness — at  least  it  may  be  duubted  whether  this 

*  lliis  ln«iy  wu  signed  by  Dane  and  BaC9iqutx. 
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were  not  the  happiest  part  of  Ferdinand's  whole 
life.  As  his  timidity  and  irresolution  were  so  well 
known,  and  as  great  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
passport  and  espionage  system  which  Bonaparte 
and  Fouche  had  brought  to  a  terrible  point  of  per- 
fection, an  appearance  of  liberty  was  allowed  to  him 
and  to  the  other  Infants.  They  were  free  to 
range  through  the  park  and  woods  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country;  but  their  natural  indolence 
rarely  allowed  them  to  go  far  fiom  Talleyrand's 
house  and  garden. 

By  his  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  to  elect  and  name  to  the  Spanish 
throne  whatsoever  prince  he  should  judge  proper. 
We  have  intimated  that  his  choice  fell  upon  his 
elder  brother.  Joseph,  who  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  beautiful  kingdom  he  had  already  got  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  who  probably  foresaw  that  in  Spain 
there  would  be  more  fighting  than  feasting,  and 
who  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was  too  great  a  weight  fur  his  head, 
was  so  little  in  a  hurry  to  repair  to  Bayonne  that 
Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  him 
several  times,  and  at  last  to  dispatch  one  of  his  most 
confidential  aides-de-camp  to  put  more  speed  into 
the  indolent  and  self-indulgent  loiterer.  At  last, 
however — on  the  6th  of  June — ^Joseph  arrived ;  and 
a  so-called  junta,  or  assembly  of  notables  from  all 
parts  of  Spain,  was  convoked  to  meet  him  at  Ba- 
yonne, to  adjust  with  him  a  new  Spanish  constitu- 
tion, and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. The  names  of  the  unnational  Spaniards  who 
repaired  at  the  summonsof  the  conqueror  to  aforeign 
fortress,  to  receive  a  king  presented  to  their  country 
by  200,000  foreign  bayonets,  will  remain  on  the 
darkest  page  of  Spanish  history ;  and  their  conduct 
is  the  less  excusable,  as  by  this  time  the  Spanish 
people  were  nearly  everywhere  flying  to  arms,  and 
manifesting  the  most  determined  national  spirit 
that  had  yet  been  shown  on  the  continent  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey, 
flatter  and  swear.  To  make  up  a  number,  some  of 
the  servants  who  had  followed  the  king  and  queen, 
or  Godoy  and  the  infants,  to  Bayonne  were  detained 
there,  and  thrust  into  this  junta,  which  was  de- 
clared to  express  the  free  and  universal  will  and 
wish  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  Joseph  Bonaparte  fur 
their  king.  Such,  in  reality,  was  the  will  and  wish 
of  the  people,  that  Don  Jos^,  unbacked  by  a  French 
force,  could  not  have  shown  himself  in  any  city, 
town,  village,  or  hamlet  in  all  Spain,  without  being 
torn  to  pieces.  The  thing  called  a  Spanish  con- 
stitution was  dictated  by  Bonaparte  himself,  and 
was  nothing  but  a  modified  copy  of  that  imperial 
constitution  with  which  he  had  blessed  France,  the 
modifications  being  all  in  favour  of  despotism  and 
absolutism.  As  the  most  promising  way  of  conci- 
liating the  Spaniards,  the  largest  concessions  were 
made  to  their  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  :  in 
this  constitution  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
"  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is  the 
only  religion  admitted  in  Spain ;"  and  this,  in  fact, 
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was  the  first  article  in  this  precious  charter.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  Kins  Joseph  put  his  name  to  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  his  late  Neapolitan  sub- 
jects, telling  them  that  Providence,  whose  designs 
are  unknown,  had  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies ;  that  he  had  found  himself  under 
the  cruel  necessity  of  quitting  a  people  whom  he 
had  so  many  reasons  to  lore ;  that  He  alone  who 
reads  the  hearts  of  men  could  judge  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  sentiments,  in  spite  of  which  he  had  yielded 
to  other  impulses,  and  had  accepted  a  new  king- 
dom, the  government  of  which  was  transmitted  to 
him  in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  to  him  of  the 
rights  acquired  over  the  crown  of  Spain  by  his 
august  brother,  &c.  He  told  the  Neapolitans  of 
the  good  he  had  done  them,  and  of  the  good  he  had 
intended  to  do  them ;  and  in  order  that  they  might 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  fate  of  his  new  subjects, 
Joseph  transmitted  them  a  skeleton  constitution, 
called  the  "  Statute  of  Bayonne,"  a  good  part  of 
which  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Nea- 
politans, and  the  rest  a  mockery  and  insult  offered 
to  a  people  whom  he  had  left  in  beggary  and  in 
chains,  in  a  state  of  slavery  far  worse  than  any  they 
had  known  under  their  Bourbon  kings,  and  in  a 
state  of  poverty  that  was  every  day  increasing. 

After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  issued  a  de- 
cree appointing  his  "  dearly  beloved  brother  Joseph 
Napoleon,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  the  so-called  Spanish  junta 
at  fiayonne  held  their  twelfth  meeting  on  the  7th 
of  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  hall  where  they  assembled 
were  erected  a  magnificent  throne  and  a  richly  de- 
corated  altar.  A  Spanish  archbishop — the  arch- 
bishop of  Burgos — officiated  at  the  altar  and  said 
mass ;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  addressed  the  "gendcmen  deputies," 
who  had  been  deputed  by  nobody,  and  who  repre- 
sented no  part  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Knowing 
that  the  Spanish  patriots  or  insurgents  were  already 
calling  out  for  English  assistance,  and  knowing 
with  equal  certainty  that  that  assistance  would  be 
given,  the  intrusive  king  warned  the  junta  against 
Uie  "eternal  enemies  of  the  continent,"  telling 
them  that  England,  fiivoured  by  the  troubles  which 
she  was  exciting  in  Spain,  would  hope  to  seize  all 
the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  that  every  good  Spaniard 
ought,  on  this  account,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  rally 
round  the  new  throne.  Aner  saying  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  were  only  disposed  to  make  as  many 
sacrifices  as  he  their  king  was,  Spain  would  soon 
be  tranquil  and  happy  within,  and  .strong  and  puis- 
sant without,  he  added,  "  We  with  confidence  take 
the  engagement  that  it  shall  be  so  at  the  foot  of 
Almighty  God,  who  reads  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
who  disposes  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  who 
never  abandons  the  man  that  loves  his  country  and 
fears  cmly  his  own  conscience !"  The  new  consti- 
tution was  then  read,  the  longest  part  of  it  consist- 
ing of  the  clauses  which  regulated  the  succession 
in  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  which  settled  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown,   the  civil  list,  and  the  like. 


Although  Joseph  Bonaparte  piqued  himself  on  his 
literary  accomplishments  and  abilities,  his  brother 
Napoleon  did  not  admire  the  discourse  he  deli- 
vered to  the  junta,  and  he  is  said  to  have  touched 
it  up  with  his  own  pen,  before  sending  it  o£P  to 
Paris  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Moniteur.'    But  even 
as  it  stands  in  that  repertory  of  almost  fabulous- 
looking  documents,  decrees,  and  acts,  it  is  the  toost 
wretched  piece  of  twaddle  that  had  hitherto  pio- 
ceded  from  these  quarters.  The  genius  both  of  the 
king-maker  and  of  the  made-king  appears  to  have 
been  crushed  by  the  sense  of  the  iniquity  and  trea- 
chery which  had  been  committed,  by  the  useless 
hypocrisy  and  cant  they  Were  practising  with  a 
handfiil  of  Spaniards,  who  had  either  been   tre- 
panned, or  were  cowards,  knaves,  or  fools,  and  by 
the  menacing  aspect  of  the  Spanish  people. '   After 
the  inaugural  speech  of  Joseph,  and  the  reading  of 
the  constitutional  act,  the  president  of  the  junta 
delivered  a  short  discourse,  and  then  the  members  of 
that  junta  all  swore  obedience  to  the  king,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws.     Murat,  who  had  certainly 
entertained  hopes  of  getting  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
for  himself,  and  who  fancied  that  he,  as  a  fight- 
ing man,  was  more  likely  to  obtain  full .  poaaes- 
sion,  and  keep  it,  than  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Joseph,  who  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  soldier,  had  been  caUed  from  Madrid 
to  be  present  at  Joseph's  inauguration,  which  he 
witnessed  with  no  very  friendly  eye;    but  a  few 
days  after,  or  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  great  king- 
maker appointed  "  bis  dearly  beloved  cousin  Joa- 
chim Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  remains  vacant  by  the 
accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies."*    For  a  time  the  soldier  of 
fortune  continued  to  regret  that  he  should  have  the 
smaller,  and  the  parvenu  merchant's  clerk  the  larger 
kingdom  ;  but  Murat  had  afterwards  cause  to  be 
well  satisfied,  for,  when  not  called  away  to  serve  the 
emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  in  distant  foreign  wars, 
he  lived  joyously  and  tranquilly  enough  in  Naples 
his  capital ;  while  Joseph,  from  the  day  on  which  be 
entered  Spain,  was  exposed  to  dangers  which  must 
have  been  doubly  terrible  to  a  man  of  his  unwar- 
like  temperament,  and  was  condemned  to  lead  a 
flitting,  fugitive,  vagabond  existence  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1808  to  the  summer  of  1813,  when  Lord 
Wellington  drove  him  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  Madrid  his  capital,  for  the  last  of  many  times 
and  for  ever.     Letters  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  are 
still  extant  in  the  south  of  Italy,  wherein  he  declares 
that  from  the  time  when,  in  reluctant  obedience  to 
his  brother's  commands,  he  quitted  Naples,  he  had 
not  known  one  single  happy  or  tranquil  day.     No 
man,  and  assuredly  not  Murat,  could  have  subdued 

*  Thii  cariont  locumeat,  like  the  decree  "iipainting  Joaeph  King 
oTSpniu.  la  rigned  "Napolioh,"  and  oonn  jnigned  "  Ma»t,  ni- 
niater.  pecreUry  of  State." 

In  Jouph's  COM  a  BcUon  of  a  lanetion  wa*  obtained  fhnn  the  m 
called  SiMnUh  jnnta  aiaembled  atBayonoe;  bat  la  Manl'a  eaae  it 
was  nut  thoiiKlit  neceiJory  to  demand  IVom  the  poor  NeapolilaiM,  or 
a  Oaj^mrnt  of  that  nation,  any  sanction  whataopver.  The  Neu>oli> 
tani,  h>nrr\cr,  had  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  |ictliii(  Mlir«t 
ID  lieu  of  Joaeph. 
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the  difficalties  with  which  the  usurped  throne  of 
Spain  was  beset ;  but  of  all  the  men  about  Napo- 
leoD,  Joseph  was  perhaps  the  least  qualified  for  even 
atniggling  with  these  difficulties.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Naples,  where  there  was  little  or  no  danger,  where 
there  were  scarcely  any  hostile  combinations  or 
dangerous  plots,  except  such  as  were  invented  by 
his  infamous  police-minister  Saliceti,  he  had  lived 
fur  a  long  time  in  constant  dread  of  assassination, 
inturrection,  revolution  ;  and  from  these  unmanly 
fears,  and  from  the  bondage  of  the  Coraican  Jacobin 
and  Conventionist,  he  had  never  been  able  wholly 
to  liberate  himself. 

Advice  had  not  been  wauting  to  warn  Bonaparte 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  his  Spanish  enterpnze, 
sod  to  prevent  his  rushing  into  that  war  which  he 
himself  afierwdrda  called  "  that  wretched  war, 
the  cause  of  my  ruin !"  Even  Fuuchii,  his  police 
miniiter,  and  the  man  of  whom  he  stood  iu  most 
awe,  pleaded  strongly,  but  iu  vain,  against  the 
whole  enterprize.  "  As  for  Portugal,"  said  Fouchti, 
"let  her  take  her  fate — she  is  little  better  than  an 
English  colony.  But  the  King  of  Spain  has  given 
you  no  reason  to  complain ;  he  has  been  the  hum- 
blest of  your  prefects  —  fleets,  troops,  sea-ports, 
money,  all  the  things  he  has  have  been  at  your 
diaposition.    Yon  caimot  get  more  from  Spain  if 

yoa  take  the  country  from  him. You 

ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Spanish  people  are  not 
mild  and  phlegmatic  Uke  the  Germans !  [Bona- 
parte had  conceived  that  it  would  not  be  much 
more  difficult  to  make  Joseph  King  of  Spain  than 
>t  had  been  found  to  make  Jerome  King  of  West- 
phalia.] The  Spaniards  are  passionately  attached 
to  their  ancient  laws,  their  ancient  government, 
their  ancient  customs.  You  will  commit  an  error 
if  you  judge  of  the  national  character  by  the  spirit- 
leu  character  of  the  higher  classes.  Take  heed 
you  do  not  convert,  by  an  act  of  aggression,  a  sub- 
missive and  nseful  tributary  kingdom  into  a  second 
Vend&I"  The  presumptuous  conqueror  replied 
that  the  character  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
rantemptible,  that  Charlea  IV.  was  imbecile,  that 
Godoy  was  a  scoundrel  and  unpopular,  and  that 
one  good  volley  of  French  artillery  would  scatter 
the  common  people  and  the  monks  who  led  them 
on  or  excited  tbem.  He  knew  at  the  moment,  or 
M  least  he  afterwards  seemed  to  admit  by  the  vast 
military  preparations  he  made,  and  by  the  great 
precautions  he  took,  that  the  fiery  peasantry  of 
Spain  would  not  be  so  easily  subdued  or  scattered  ; 
hilt  bis  present  object  was  simply  to  beat  down  the 
objection  and  opposition  of  Fouch^,  to  whom  he 
tin  exhibited  the  dazzling  nature  of  the  temptation 
which  lay  before  him  through  the  vices  of  the 
Spaniih  government,  and  the  footing  he  was  ob- 
taining m  d  e  country  by  means  of  the  iniquitous 
treaty  of  F-.ntainebleau  and  the  marching  of  his 
troops  into  Portugal.  "My  stake,"  said  he,  "  the 
•take  I  play  for  is  immense !  I  will  continue  in 
my  own  dynasty  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Bourbona,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever  to  the  destinies 
of  France.    Remember,  the  sun  nerer  sets  on  the 


empire  of  Charles  V. !"  And  at  this  moment,  no 
doubt,  his  heated  imagination  waved  the  sceptre  of 
the  great  Charles  over  both  hemispheres.  His 
crafty  police  minister  ventured  to  hint  that,  not- 
withstanding the  courtesies  and  compliments  which 
had  passed  at  Tilsit,  there  might  be  but  slight  de- 
pendence upon  the  friendship  or  sincerity  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  that  Russia,  on  seeing  him 
engaging  in  a  ruinous  contest  in  Spain,  might 
renew  her  connection  with  England,  and  thus 
place  him  between  two  fires,  "fiah!"  said  he, 
"  you  talk  like  a  minister  of  police,  whose  habits 
teach  him  to  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sincerity  in  the  world  !"^  No  man  in  the  world 
had  this  doubt  more  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart,  or 
more  thoroughly  interwoven  with  his  nature,  than 
Bonapaite  himself;  yet  he  pretended  to  assure  his 
police  minister  that  the  czar  and  his  Tilsit  treaty 
were  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 

Talleyrand,  in  a  style  more  courtly  and  per 
suasive  than  that  of  the  ex- Jacobin  and  sans-culotte 
Fouchti,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  wilful  man  away 
from  his  project  The  persuasive  tone,  the  exten- 
sive information,  the  marvellous  political  sagacity 
of  this  minister,  must  have  prevailed  with  dmost 
any  other  sovereign ;  but  they  were  thrown  away 
upon  one  whose  successes  had  driven  him  mad. 
Bonaparte  complained  of  the  pertinacity  of  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Talleyrand  now  began  to  speak  pri- 
vately of  Bonaparte  as  one  who  could  not  be  served, 
because  he  would  not  listen  to  any  advice  that  was 
contrary  to  a  preconceived  notion  or  to  a  cherished 
system.  In  a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Spain 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  lost  all  respect  for  the 
high-born  and  able  minister  who  had  served  him 
so  long  and  so  well,  lost  all  command  of  his  temper, 
and  called  Talleyrand  "  traitor  "  to  his  face.  But 
that  imperturbable,  impassive  face  betrayed  no  more 
emotion  than  one  of  the  marble  statues  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  garden.  Talleyrand  looked  placidly  out  upon 
that  garden  and  its  statues  from  the  window  above ; 
but  when  he  went  home  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end !" 
{Cest  le  commencement  de  la  fin  f)  On  the  9th 
of  August,  1807,  just  eighteen  days  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was 
but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  greater  but  not  more 
iniquitous  Spanish  scheme,  Talleyrand  either  volun- 
tarily resigned  or  was  dismissed  from  office ;  and 
Champagny,  who  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  hiui 
in  all  qualities  except  that  of  passive  obedience, 
was  put  into  his  place.  From  this  moment  nearly 
all  political  wisdom  and  moderation  disappeared 
fron  the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  far 
more  indebted  to  Talleyrand  than  French  or  any 
other  historians  seem  inclined  to  allow.  When  the 
Spanish  royal  family  were  ^  kidnapped,  Ferdinand 
and  his  brothers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  quartered 
upon  Talleyrand,  or  sent  to  occupy  his  palace  at 
Valeu^ay ;  and  by  a  sort  of  practical  epigram,  he 
and  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  emperor  were 
held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  those  who  had  often 
writhed  under  his  gentle-toned  but  terrible  sar- 
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casms.  In  his  capacity  of  grand  •chamberlain,  the 
ex-minister  for  foreign  affairs  did  the  honours  of 
Bonaparte's  court  at  Erfurt,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  repaired  tbitlier  to  renew  the  secret  con- 
ferences which  had  been  held  at  Tilsit.  Bonaparte 
is  even  reported  to  have  consulted  him  several  times 
on  political  a£birs,  and  to  have  said  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  quarrelled  or  parted.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (1809),  when  Bo- 
naparte hastily  returned  from  the  peninsula,  he 
deprived  him  of  the  post  of  grand-chamberlain, 
because  he  continued  to  denounce  the  Spanish  war, 
and  to  predict  nothing  but  ruin  from  it.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  were  at  the  time 
notorious  and  known  to  every  one  in  Europe  that 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 
Bonaparte  and  his  memoir-writers  afterwards  pre- 
tended to  assert  that  it  was  Talleyrand  who  first 
led  the  emperor  into  the  scheme  of  Spanish  con- 
quest; and  that  the  cause  for  which  Talleyrand 
had  been  disgracefully  driven  from  ofSce  was  his 
propensity  to  stock-jobbing,  and  the  private  use  he 
made  of  official  information ! 

Two  months  before  Murat  quitted  Madrid,  that 
capital  had  been  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  commotion. 
As  soon  as  the  people  learned  that  Ferdinand  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  they  began 
to  murmur,  to  move,  and  to  look  to  their  knives 
and  daggers.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  Charles  IV.'s  daughter,  the  ex- 
queen  of  Etruria,  with  her  infant  son,  the  only 
members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  that  remained 
in  Spain  (except  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  had  sent  to  Bayoune  a 
renunciation  of  all  right  or  pretension  to  the  suc- 
cession), the  people  gathered  in  great  multitudes 
to  witness,  or,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  departure. 
Surrounded  by  Murat's  cavalry,  the  carriages  were 
allowed  to  drive  off;  but  the  princess  and  her 
child  were  seen  weeping — a  sight  which  increased 
the  popular  emotion — and  the  assembled,  excited 
multitude  gave  vent  to  tears,  lamentations,  and 
threats ;  and  a  conflict  presently  ensued  between 
them  and  the  French.  From  400  to  500  French 
soldiers,  who  were  strolling  through  the  streets  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  separately  or  in  small 
parties,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  storm 
which  had  commenced  near  one  of  the  outer  gates 
of  the  town,  fell  murdered  and  mangled  under  the 
long,  sharp  Spanish  knife ;  even  the  French  sick 
in  the  hospital  were  attacked,  for  this  "  war  to  the 
knife,"  this  Spanish  rabies,  was  rarely  mitigated  by 
any  mercy.  Murat  poured  troops  and  artillery 
into  the  city,  and  soon  cleared  the  streets  with  some 
charges  of  cavalry  and  a  few  discharges  of  grape- 
shot.  The  number  of  Spaniards  who  fell  in  the 
streets  was  not  considq^able — much  less  than  that 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  under  their 
knives ;  but,  less  it  is  said  through  the  orders  of 
Murat,  who  was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  whose 
present  aim  was  conciliation,  than  through  the 
advice  of  General  Grouchy,  and  through  the  un- 
controllable fury  of  the  French  soldiery,  many 


individuals  who  had  been  seized   in  the  streets 
were  condemned  to  be  shot,  without  so  much  as 
a  drum-head  trial,  and   in   spite  of  the  solemn 
assurances  given  by  the  friends  of  some  of  them 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection. 
They  were  shot  by  night  in  parties  of  tens  and 
dozens  at  a  time.    The  number  of  Spaniards  who 
thus  perished  is  variously  stated  at  from  500  to 
only  120  :   among  the  conflicting  reports   there 
seems  no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  truth ;  but 
as  these  military  executions  were  renewed  on  the 
following  night  and  on  the  night  after,  and  as  a 
good  many  peasants  were  seized  with  the  knife  and 
the  red  hand,  it  will  probably  not  be  over-stating 
the  number  of  victims  to  put  it  at  200.*    But 
even  the  highest  of  the  number  we  have  mentioned 
was  far  inferior  to  the  amount  of  massacre  in  which 
the   populace   believed  :    the   common  people  of 
Madrid  and  the  neighbutu-hood  gave  out  that  some 
thousands  of  Spaniards  had  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  loving  their 
country  and  their  royal  family ;  and  these  popular 
exaggerations,  which  were  rapidly  circulated  in  all 
directions,  seemed  to  obtain  confirmation  from  an 
article  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  stating  that  a  handful  of 
French  had  perished,  and  that  thousands  (que/ques 
mUliers)  of  Spaniards  had  fallen.    To  diminish 
his  own  loss  was  the  unvarying  practice  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  in  this  instance  he  multiplied  the  deaths 
of  his  enemies  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Spanish  nation.    But  the  calculation  was  a  bad 
one:  instead  of  terror  it  multiplied  hatred   and 
revenge,  and   it  made  other  people  besides   the 
Spaniards  believe  in  a  massacre  much  more  atro- 
cious than  any  that  had  really  taken  place.     For 
the  present  Madrid  remained  in  a  sullen   tran- 
quillity, Murat  publishing  on  the  5th  of  May  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty.     But,  though  got  under 
there,  the  flames  of  insurrection  broke  out  simul- 
taneously in  many  towns  and  villages  of  New  Castile, 
and  spread  most  rapidly  thence  to  Old  Castile,  to 
Navarre,  to  Andalusia,  to  Valencia,  to  Catalonia,  to 
the  Biscayan  provinces,  to  every  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Spain,  and  to  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  excepting  those  occupied  by  strong  French 
garrisons.      The  conflagration    raged  still   more 
violently  when  the  Spaniards  were  informed  by 
successive  proclamations  that  Ferdinand  had  re- 
nounced his  rights  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
that  the  emperor  had  been  pleased  to  give  the 
crown    to    his    brother,    and    that  Joseph    was 

*  Colonel  Napier,  vhoee  ragernea  for  Imputialtty  and  whoae  loiw 
of  contradictioa  render  him  in  Fact  partial  to  die  Frencli,  aay*  >i  it 
on-urfa  that,  incladiog  the  peaiants  titot  outdde  the  gatei,  the  whole 
number  orSpauiardt  (lain  did  not  amount  to  180  perKini.— JVtstory  ^ 
tht  IVarin  the  PtmmtalamdmtluSimhtifFnam  film  Uf  year  IMXT 
tatht  Tmr  IhU. 

Bat,  aa  ia  not  unnnial  with  him  in  hia  boldeet  aaaertlou,  ColoDel 
Napier  givea  no  authority  to  bade  thii  artrntg,  or  to  Tonch  iur  tim 
number  of  the  alain.  Bonaparte'i  government,  which  ao  e£rr>gio«uIy 
faliified  the  numben  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  never  gave  anyreguterof  th« 
deatha :  there  was,  apparently,  no  register  kept  by  the  diatncted, 
panic-stricken  municipality  of  Muirid,  nor  does  any  Spaniard  In  that 
city  appear  to  have  known  wiwt  numt>ers  were  executed.  As  tlw 
fusillades  took  place  in  different  pans  nf  the  town  and  eaburbs.  and 
were  perfbnned  by  different  companiee.  It  is  proliable  and  almost  err- 
tain  that  not  one  of  the  French  aoldiers  knew  the  total  amount  of  the 
•lain. 
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coming  to  take  posset-sion.  In  vain  the  native 
Spanish  ministers,  and  other  authorities  whom 
Bonaparte  had  appointed  to  aid  his  brother  in  the 
task  of  government,  issued  manifestos  to  assure 
the  people  that  they  would  gain  immensely  by  these 
political  changes,  that  the  French  aimed  at  nolhine 
but  the  good  of  their  country,  that  their  holy  church 
ind  their  ancient  usages  would  be  respected,  re- 
Tered ;  in  vain  these  unnational  Spaniards  sent  out 
agents  to  make  converts,  and  get  up  a  party  for  King 
Joseph ;  their  manifestos  were  spit  upon  and  torn 
to  pieces,  their  agents  wherever  they  were  detected 
by  the  people  were  slaughtered,  and  they  themselves, 
ministers  and  high  functionaries,  or  g^randees,  as 
they  were,  could  not  show  their  faces  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Madrid,  unless  they  were  shielded  by 
a  body  of  French  troops.  After  Murat  had  taken 
his  departure,  the  management  of  a  large  part  of 
the  French  army  fell  to  men  who  had  little  of  his 
MJdier-like  magnanimity,  who  encouraged  rather 
than  checked  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  exasperated 
by  the  frequent  deaths  of  their  comrades,  cut  off 
singly  or  in  straggling  parties ;  and  who  adopted  as 
a  principle  that  so  unfriendly  and  stubborn  a 
people  was  to  be  subjugated  only  by  fire  and  sword. 
As  in  Calabria,  cruelty  begot  cruelty,  excess  ex- 
cess :  from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  the  end  of  it,  it  was 
a  war  of  wild  beasts ;  nor  could  the  British  officers 
ever  convince  the  Spanish  peasantry  that  they 
ought  not  to  torture  and  then  butcher  the  treache- 
rous kidnappers  of  their  king,  the  unprovoked  in- 
Taders  of  their  country.  "  Let  them  restore  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  brotlier,  cease  insulting  our 
monks,  and  violating  our  nuns,  plundering  our 
towns,  and  burning  our  villages ;  let  them  quit  our 
country  and  go  back  to  their  own,  and  then  we 
will  sheathe  our  knives  and  do  them  no  harm ;" — 
such  was  the  universal  conviction  of  the  peasants, 
and  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  talk  to  them  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare.  They  were  not  civi- 
lized ;  and  never  was  a  more  maddening  provoca- 
tion given  to  a  naturally  fierce  people  than  that 
which  was  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treache- 
rous manner  in  which  their  country  was  invaded, 
and  in  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  war  was  very 
>oon  carried  on  by  the  French. 

Even  before  the  explosion  at  Madrid,  a  popular 
insurrection  bad  broken  out  in  Toledo,  where  men 
once  made  good  sword-blades,  and  still  knew  how  to 
use  them.  When  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  crossed 
the  frontiers,  surrounded  by  a  French  and  Italian 
army,  he  found  no  Spaniard  to  welcome  him,  or  say, 
Ood  bless  him.  At  Vittoria  the  townspeople  seemed 
disposed  to  prevent  his  entrance,  and  would  certainly 
have  fallen  upon  him  but  for  bis  artillery  and  troops. 
He  entered  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July  ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
But  by  this  time  a  local  Spanish  government  was 
eatablished  at  Seville,  which  took  to  itself  the  title 
of  "  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  re- 
newed the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII., 
iuoed  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  usur- 


per Joseph,  called  upon  all  Spaniards  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  to  fly  to  arms,  sum- 
moned some  veteran  Spanish  troops,  at  the  camp 
of  St.  Roque,  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  to  march 
to  Seville;  and  ordered  (General  the  Marquis  of 
Solano  to  attack  and  seize  a  French  squadron  of 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cadis  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  £nglish.  Solano  hesitated,  incurred  the  fatal 
suspicion  of  being  a  French  partisan,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  the  people  of  Cadiz.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  account  of  the  same  suspicion.  Count 
de  Aguilar  was  butohered  by  the  people  of  Seville. 
Don  T.  Morla,  who  succeeded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Solano's  command,  seized  all  the  French  ships,  and 
made  prisoners  of  all  the  officers  and  crews,  having 
refused  English  assistance.  Before  receiving  the 
summons  of  the  Seville  junta,  and  even  before  the 
formation  of  that  governing  body.  General  Casta- 
iios,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalusia  at  St. 
Roque,  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  resisting  the 
French,  and  applied  to  English  officers  for  aid  and 
assistance.* 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  General  CastaSos 
dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  acting  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  present  state  of  things  at 
Madrid,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  revolution  of  Aran- 
juez,  which  had  placed  Ferdinand  on  the  throne. 
This  Spanish  agent  represented  to  Dalrymple  that 
there  was  an  end  to  the  policy  which  under  Charles 
IV.  and  Godoy  had  made  Spain  the  servant  of 
Frabce  and  the  foe  of  England  ;  that  men  of  na- 
tional spirit  and  political  talent  were  now  rallying 
round  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  ;  that  the  nation 
itself  had  caught  the  impulse,  and  was  prepar- 
ing in  the  most  energetic  manner  to  support  its 
new  monarch ;  that  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valen- 
cia had  already  offered  to  raise  and  maintain  an 
army  of  1 50,000  men ;  that  it  was  not  doubted 
that  this  example  would  be  universally  followed ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  it  was  believed  that  should  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  now  only  suspected,  be 
proved  by  subsequent  acts,  the  French  troops,  not- 

*1d  ipit*  ofSptfai'i  being  in  >  itate  or  war  with  England,  tber^hnd 
been  for  many  moothi  a  ffiendly  intercourse  maialained  between  ibe 
HrlUah  garrison  and  Governor  of  Gibraltar  and  the  S^ianiards  ItTing 
at  St.  Koque  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  productive  ormuttuS 
convenience,  was  highly  iigreenhle  to  the  S))aniah  peasantry,  who  had 
ftuits  and  vegetables,  and  other  things  for  sale ;  it  was  more  tbao 
winked  at,  it  was  sanctioned,  by  Genvml  CastJifias,  between  whom  and 
the  resident  governor  of  the  rock.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  a  very  IViendly 
eorrea)iondenoe  had  existed,  lint  towards  the  end  of  the  year  180), 
when  the  French  columns  began  to  enter  Spain,  it  was  ofBclally  noti- 
Bed  to  Sir  Hew  that  Castafios  had  received  tli«  orders  of  his  guvern. 
ment  to  stop  all  manner  of  communicatiuo  with  Gibraltar ;  end,  ^m 
this  date,  the  fortress  had  been  held  in  a  rigorous  sute  of  blockade. 
Shortly  after  receiving  Castofios'  intinuition.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was 
informed  by  Lord  Strangford,  the  Bntixh  minister  at  Listxai,  that  it 
was  certninly  a  part  of  llonaparte's  plan  of  operaliona  to  poa!(esa  him- 
self of  Gibraltar.  The  necessary  preparatioiu  were  promptly  mude 
to  meet  the  danger  when  it  should  arrive  ;  and  a  body  of  troops, 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Spencer,  tliat  was  on  its  way  to  Sicily, 
was  stopped  and  landed  on  this  important  rock.  Some  of  the  silliest 
of  the  Spaniards  were  elated  with  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of 
Gibraltar  through  Bonapitrte's  meaus ;  but  it  should  appear  that  the 
vast  minority  of  Uie  Anualusians  had  uo  such  expectation,  and  were 
transported  with  fury  on  learning  the  marching  of  French  oolumna 
through  Spain,  foreseeing,  as  their  imiiocile  goTerament  ought  to  have 
done,  that  then  waa  more  io  the  wind  than  the  mere  seisiue  o( 
Portugal. 
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withstanding  their  discipline  and  numbera,  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  an  enraged  and  formidable 
population,  roused  into  action  by  wrongs  and 
insults.*  Our  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Castle- 
reagb,  with  all  his  usual  activity  and  energy,  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  fits  of  oblivion  or  negligence. 
t»ir  Hew  Dalryrapk,  losing  no  time,  wrote  and 
sent  off  a  dispatch  on  the  8ih  of  April,  requesting 
to  be  furnished  with,  at  least,  provisional  instruc- 
tions ;  but  the  noble  secretary's  answer  was  doled 
the  25th  of  May,  and  was  not  received  till  June. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however.  Sir  Hew  continued 
an  intercourse  with  Castaiios,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  merchant  of  Gibraltar,  named 
Manuel  Viali.  As  events  were  precipitated,  and 
as  the  designs  of  the  French  became  more  fully 
known,  General  Castaiios  became  the  more  eager  fur 
the  conclusion  of  some  agreement  with  the  English ; 
but  Sir  Hew  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  merely  held  out 
hopes,  and  hinted  at  advantages  and  securities 
which  his  government  might  desire.f  When  the 
junta  of  Seville  was  formed,  and  when  Castanos 
acknowledged  its  authority  with  the  hope  that  all 
the  pHtriots  of  Spain  would  equally  submit  to  it. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  furnished  him  with  some  sup- 
plies, lent  assistance  to  bring  over  some  Spanish 
troops  from  Ceuta,  and  encouraged  the  merchants 
of  Gibraltar  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  patriots. 
To  their  honour,  the  Gibraltar  merchants  sub- 
scribed in  a  few  minutes  about  40,000  hard  dollars 
without  premium,  and  on  the  sole  security  of  the 
junta  of  Seville.  This  .seasonable  supply  enabled 
Castanos  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  junta,  and 
get  his  troops  in  marching  order ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  June  the  Spanish  general,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Whittingham,  an  English  officer  who  had 
passed  much  of  his  early  life  m  Spain,  set  out  for 
Seville  to  consult  with  that,  government  as  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  iu  order  to  prevent 
the  French  fi'om  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  to 
drive  them  back  if  they  had  crossed.  On  the  8th 
of  June  arrived  Lord  Castlereagh's  tardy  dis- 
patch, acquainting  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  with  the 
intention  of  our  government  to  afford  the  loyal 
party  in  Spain  the  assistance  of  10,000  men,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  number  of  British  troops  that 
General  Castaiios  immediately  required.  The 
secretary,  however,  cautioned  Sir  Hew  not  to  risk 
to  small  a  force  inland  or  far  from  communication 
with  the  English  fleet.  At  the  time  when  Castle- 
reagh's dispatch  was  dated  no  such  measure  had 
taken  place,  but  four  days  before  the  dispatch  was 
received  at  Gibraltar— on  the  4th  of  Jfune,  the 
birth-day  of  George  III. — a  proclamation  issued 
from  the  queeu's  palace  at  BuckiDgham  House, 
stating  that  his  majesty,  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  glorious  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 

*  Memoir  writuii  bjr  Gen.  Sir  Hev  Dalrymple,  But.  of  hb  pro- 
eeedliin  as  eoooected  with  theaffiUrsof  Spain  and  the  eoramenoemeiit 
of  the  Peninsular  war. 

t  At  this  early  stage  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  threw  ont  Iook  suitges- 
tiooa  abont  the  propriety  of  the  Spaniards  putting  us  in  poasession 
pro  tertpare  of  Centa  and  Minorca,  hintiug,  that  oUiisrwIie  tlu  French 
mixbt  taite  those  important  plaoes. 


to  deliver  their  country   from   the   tyranny  and 
usurpation   of    France,  and   the    assurances     his 
majesty  had  received  from  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  Eng- 
land, he  was  pleased  to  order  that  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  should  immediati:ly  cease — that  the 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
might  be  still  under  the  control  or  in  the  actual 
possession   of  the  French,  should  be   forthwith 
raised — that   all   ships  and  vessels  belonging   to 
Spain  should  have  free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
his  majesty's  dominions — that  the  ships  belonging 
to  Spain  met  at  sea  by  our  ships  and  cruisers 
should  be  treated  as  ships  of  a  friendly   sute, 
&c.  &c.*     Od  the  9th  of  June  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  who  had  been  watching  Toulon,  came 
down  to  Gibraltar  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  being 
attracted  thither  by  intelligence  he  had  obtained  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and 
by  letters   he  had   received  from  Sir   Hew  Dal- 
rymple.    On  the  10th  Collingwood  went  through 
the  straits  to  Cadiz,  to  take  the  command   of  the 
whole  of  the  fleet  assembled  there,  and  to  g^ve  such 
encouragement,  and   such  supplies  as  he  could 
spare.     He  carried  with  him  Major  Cox,  whom 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  selected  to  reside  as  con- 
fidential  agent  at    Seville.      Collingwood,    who 
admired  and  loved  the  good  ]>arts  of  the  Spanish 
character,   was  not  blind    to   its   defects;    and 
though  he  had  great  hopes  that  this  universal 
rising  would  be  attended  with  important  retults, 
he  very  clearly  foresaw  that  numerous  and  great 
errors  would  be  committed,  and  that  the  struggle 
would  not  end  quite  so  soon  as  men  of   more 
hope  and  less  knowledge  and  experience  seemed 
to   imagine.t      General  Spencer    soon    followed 
to  Cadiz  with    5000  men,  but,  through   sundry 
jealousies  and  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  these  troops  were  not  landed  there,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  Andalusian  coast,  but  were  after- 
wards disembarked  in  Portugal,  as  an  important 
reinforcement  to  the  army  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  commanded.   The  very  first  assistance  which 
the  Spaniards  received  from  the  English  was  not 
therefore  of  great  amount,  but  it  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  jealous  tempers  of  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  ruling  majority  in 
the  junta  of  Seville  ;  and,  such  as  it  was.  General 
Castanos  always  expressed  his  warm  gratitude  for 
it  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  considering  the 
caution  and  circumspection  of  his  character,  the 
very  peculiar  situation   in  which  he  was   placed 
(Spain  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  England,  and 

*  It  was  not,  howerar,  uoUl  Janoary,  1W>9.  that  the  treaty  adnow. 
ledglng  Ferdinand  VII.  was  signed  between  Eluland  and  Spain. 

t  The  gunpowder  which  was  Stat  furnished  by  the  BngUsh  fleet 
was  immediately  fired  away  by  the  Spaniards  In  iMooor  o(  a  laint 
whose  festiTnl  they  were  then  celebrating;  and  when  they  tequestM 
a  larlher  supply,  L/ird  Collingwood  Informed  them  ttat  he  oonld 
spare  no  more,  unless  they  would  pimnlae  to  reserve  It  for  sinners,  snd 
not  for  saluts.  There  were  sbout  this  time  very  frequeut  rumours  of 
defesrs  siislaioed  by  the  French,  in  all  parts  of  Spain ;  and  for  one  of 
these  imagtuary  tiuocnKes  the  town  at  Cadis  waa  illuminated.  **1 
always  thought  that  this  riclory,"  said  Lord  Collingwood,  on  observ- 
ing their  preparations,  "  was  a  doubtful  and  darlt  alTair ;  but  1  sea 
now  Uiat  they  are  going  to  throw  KOme  liglit  upon  it." — Mtmuirt  vf 
ri»fAdmirai  Lord  CuiUagmixi,  fc  <ry  O.  y .  IfimAam  CDtfjsfmwi. 
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there  being,  if  not  a  poasibility  of  deception  on  the 
ptrt  of  Castaiios,  an  exceedingly  great  probability 
that  the  Spaniards  might  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
money  and  material!  he  sent  them),  and  the  heavy 
responsibility  he  lay  under,  acting  without  in- 
•tnictions  from  his  government,  and  in  the  painful 
state  of  uncertainty  occasioned  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  long  and  scarcely  excusable  silence,  must, 
we  conceive,  be  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
exertions  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  patriots.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  unanimous  and  passionate 
feeling  of  the  o£5cers  and  British  merchants  at 
Gibraltar  impelled  him  forward ;  but  still  another 
man,  placed  in  his  situation,  might  hare  hesitated 
ere  he  took  any  steps  which  were  not  sanctioned 
by  his  government,  and  which  might  have  dra\«-n 
down  severe  censure  upon  him.  It  was  an  irre- 
gular act,  of  no  trifling  amoant,  to  send  military 
itores  and  money  into  a  country  with  which  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  actually  in  a  state  of 
bMtility.  His  king's  proclamation  did  not  reach 
him  until  a  good  many  days  after  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  secretary's  very  cautious  reply  to  his 
ditpstch  or  dispatches  ;  and  even  in  this  reply  Sir 
Hew  was  told  not  to  commit  either  the  faith  of  his 
government,  or  the  forces  under  his  command, 
moeceisarily,  or  for  an  inadequate  object  Nor 
WIS  it  until  the  month  of  June  was  somewhat 
tdvanced  that  the  slow  and  perplexed  junta  of 
Seville,  composed  of  men  not  much  accustomed  to 
pnblic  business,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  excessively  difficult  duties  they 
had  undertaken,  declared  themselves  at  peace  with 
England,  and  sent  four  commissioners  to  London, 
•w  the  purpose  of  settling  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween their  country  and  ours.* 

When  Captain  Whittingham  joined  Castanos, 
he  foaod  that  that  general  had  £xed  his  head- 
quarters at  Utrera,  where  he  had  5000  disciplined 
tfoops,  and  that  he  had  occupied  Carmona  with 
3000  more  men  of  the  same  class;  and  very 
•liortly  after,  Castanos  incorporated  12,000  men, 
selected  from  the  mass  of  the  fine  peasantry  of 
Andahwia.  He  had  thus  assembled  and  formed, 
"  *  'onderfully  short  space  of  time,  an  army  of 
20,000  men  :  he  had  also  organised  the  staff  of 
h»  army,  and,  upon  the  whole,  had  placed  his 
wcea  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as  to  be  fit  for 
offenaive  operations  against  the  enemy.f  It  was 
Jjanilj  in  consequence  of  this  activity,  which 
J^fios  could  not  have  displayed  but  for  the 
™ely  distance  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had 
^[N  him  to  take  his  first  and  most  difficult 
J*?— in  all  things  c'esl  le  premier  pas  qui  coute — 
.  '*  '"6  French  general  Dnpont  was  awed — was 
luauced  to  hak  and  to  remain  a  considerable  time 
'Motive  at  Cordova,  a  halt  which  allowed  other 
PWiah  corps  to  gather  round  him,  and  which 
'^%  led  to  Dupont's  disgraceful  capitulation, 
^yhen  the  war  of  independence  began,  the  or- 
o^wed  Spanish  force  was  roughly  estimated  at 

•  Sj'j»r'«rt.  Ultor  to  hi>  wife,  daMd  ISfli  of  )a»,  1I0»- 


127,000  men  of  all  arms,   but  of  this  number 
15,000  men  were  far  away,  serving  and  shivering 
under  the  banner  of  Bonaparte,  in  Holstein  and 
other  regions  of  the  Baltic:  and  nearly  20,000, 
concentrated  in  Portugal,  were  obeying  the  orders 
of  Junot.    Of  the  92,000,  or  thereabouts,  that  re- 
mained, not  less  than  30,000  were  mere  militia ; 
but  about  11,000  were  Swiss  infantry,  with  all  the 
discipline,  steadiness,  and  bravery  for  which  Hel- 
vetic troops  have  always  been  celebrated.    Thus 
the  number  of  native  regular  troops  actually  on  foot 
on  the  soil  of  Spain  did  not  exceed  51,000  men ; 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  but  indifferently 
officered  by  offshoots  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
who  were  impatient  of  fatigue  and  of  subordina- 
tion, and  who,  speaking  generally,  and  with  due 
honour  to  the  exceptions,  possessed  but  few  essen- 
tial military  qualities.    There  was  another  capital 
deficiency  ;  in  the  whole  Spanish  army  there  was 
not  a  single  staff  deserving  of  the  name — their  staffs 
were  sticks.    These  troops  were  widely  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;   but  the    largest 
body  among  them  happily  chanced  to  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  in  Anda- 
lusia.    In   addition  to  the  30,000  militia,   there 
was  a  sort  of  local  reserve,  called  Los  Urbanos,  or 
Urban  Militia,  a  most  irregular  and  motley  force, 
but  which,  though  not  worth  much  in  the  field, 
could  supply  the  place  of  better  troops  in  the  towns. 
At  the  same  moment,  or  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
French  army,  exclusive  of  the  30,000  men  in  Por- 
tugal with  Junot,  was  about  80,000  strong ;  but 
not  more  than  70,000  were  capable  of  service  in 
the  field,  the  rest  being  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
dep6ts.  There  were  some  of  Bonnparte's  best  men, 
imperial  guards  and  veteran  regiments  of  the  line, 
but  the  much  larger  number  was  made  up  of  con- 
scripts, Swiss,  Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Portuguese, 
whom  Junot  bad  forcibly  levied.    But  at  fiayonne, 
ready  to  march  into  Spain  at  any  moment,  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  under  General  Drouet,  more  than 
20,000  strong ;  and,  close  in  the  rear  of  this  army 
of  reserve,  other  French  corps  were  collected.  The 
French  army,  too,  like  the  Spanish,  was  at  first 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  Gene- 
ral Duhesme,  with  12  or  13,000  men,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  eastern  or  Mediterranean 
coast,  with  his  communications  pretty  open  with 
the  south-east  of  France,  but  with  his  communica- 
tions with  Madrid  and  the  moving  columns  of  the 
main  army  completely  cut  off.     Duhesme  had,  in 
fact,  a  campaign,  or  rather  a  war,  of  his  own  to 
manage,  with  his  own  resources ;  and  the  fierce  and 
hardy  Catalans  soon  made  him  feel  what  a  terrible 
war  it  was.     Except  with  reference  to  Duhesme's 
corpt  d'armie,  Bonaparte's  grand  object  in  the 
distribution  of  bis  troops  was  to  s^re  Madrid, 
which  he  very  incorrectly  fancied  to  be  another 
Paris,  "  the  centre  of  all  interests,"  and  to  secure 
the  great  line  of  communication  between  Bayonne 
and  the  Spanish  capital.   Murat  bad  weakened  the 
detachments  that  guarded  this  great  line  uf  com- 
munication, and  had  almost  isolated  the  French  n 
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Madrid ;  but,  at  the  fint  blush  of  insurrection, 
Marshnl  Bestiferes  wai  gent  back  towards  Navarre. 
BcBsi&res  must  have  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, either  from  Drouet's  army  of  reserve, 
or  from  some  other  corps  in  France,  for  in  the 
month  of  June  his  army  was  from  23  to  25,000 
strong.  It  was  called  the  "  Army  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,"  as  that  of  Duhesme,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  that  stupendous  chain  of  mountains,  was 
called  "  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees." 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  to  fight  the 
first  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  Spanish 
patriots.  On  the  14th  of  June,  which  was  many 
days  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  finished  his 
arrangements  at  Bayonne,  and  just  twenty -three 
days  before  his  brother  Joseph,  being  inaugurated  as 
King  of  Spain,  produced  his  Spanish  constitution, 
and  made  the  members  of  the  itinerant  junta  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  it  and  to  him,  Bessi&res  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  old  Spanish  general 
Cuesta,  who  occupied  the  heights  of  Medina  del 
Rio  Seco,  a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Valladolid. 
With  far  more  enthusiasm  and  valour  than  pru- 
dence, the  fiery  Spanish  veteran,  with  his  raw 
levies  and  a  few  Walloon  regiments,  and  without 
any  cavalry,  risked  a  general  action,  and  sustained 
a  complete  defeat.  From  5000  to  6000  Spaniards 
were  left  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  ;  1200  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  Cuesta  besides 
lost  18  guns— nearly  all  his  artillery — and  a  great 
store  of  ammunition.  The  battle  was  savagely 
fought ;  and  little  mercy  was  shown  in  the  pursuit 
which  followed  the  defeat,  for  a  report  ran  through 
Bessieres'  army  that  Cuesta's  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them  ropes,  fetters,  and  chains 
wherewith  to  tie  up  the  French  prisoners  they 
should  take,  like  criminals  condemned  to  galley 
slavery;  and,  during  their  march,  not  a  few  of 
the  French  had  fallen  under  the  Spanish  knife. 
Bessiferes,  according  to  the  '  Moniteur,'  had  only 
50  killed  and  300  wounded ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  his  loss  was  five  or  six  times  as  much.  His 
victory  tended  to  open  his  communication  with 
Junot  in  Portugal.  But  the  incidents  which  im- 
mediately followed  tended  still  more  directly  to 
prove  the  difficulties  and  costs  of  this  war,  and  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  Bonaparte  had  under- 
taken against  a  whole  people,  divided  enough  among 
themselves  in  other  particulars,  but  now  unanimous 
in  their  detestation  of  his  treachery  and  violence, 
and  in  their  resolution  to  oppose  him.  The  little 
open  town  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  was  not  taken 
without  a  sort  of  siege ;  and  when  Bessiferes'  sol- 
diers entered  the  streets  they  were  saluted  with  a 
hot  fire  from  the  churches  and  from  the  windows 
of  nearly  all  the  houses  ;  and  while  many  of  them 
ended  their  mortal  march  there,  a  great  many  more 
were  badly  wounded  by  the  townspeople,  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  monks,  who  fired  from  under  cover 
and  with  deliberate  aim.  Shortly  after  the  battle 
the  French  marshal  tried  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Spanish  generals ;  he  liberated  the  prisoners 
hi  had  taken,  he  ingeniously  attempted  to  demon. 


strate  that  the  insurrection  was  utterly  hopeless, 
and  he  offered  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  to  Cuesta, 
and  promised  high  military  promotion  under  King 
Joseph  to  General  Blake,  a  Spaniard  of  Irish 
descent,  and  Cuesta's  second  in  command.  Both 
these  officers  refused  to  listen  to  any  accommoda- 
tion :  and,  keeping  bis  troops  together  as  well  as 
he  could,  Cuesta  retired  into  Galicia ;  and  before 
Bessi^res  could  follow  him,  or  derive  any  solid 
benefit  from  the  victory  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco, 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  protect  King  Joseph, 
who  was  always  wanting  protection,  and  whose 
personal  safety  in  Madrid  was  now  committed  by 
the  surrender  in  Andalusia  of  General  Dupont, 
with  his  entire  corps  (Tarmie. 

Dupont,  though  formerly  a  proteg^  of  the  mili- 
tary savant  Camot,  appears  to  have  been  a  vain, 
inept  officer,  with  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
dose  of  overweening  self-conceit.  After  blundering 
through  the  rough  and  crooked  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  where  Sancho  Panza  lost  his  ass  Dapple, 
and  where  Don  Quixote  imitated  the  penance  of 
Beltenebras ;  and  after  remaining  inactive  at  Cor- 
dova, while  Castaiios  was  organising  his  army,  and 
while  all  Andalusia  was  flying  to  arms  in  his  front 
and  on  his  flanks — after  hesitating  whether  he 
should  try  and  advance,  as  Savary  had  ordered  him 
to  do,  in  the  direction  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,or  whe- 
ther he  should  retrace  his  painful  steps  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fall  back  upon 
Madrid — he  remained  for  ten  days  stationary  where 
he  was  at  Cordova,  imploring  Savary  to  send  him 
reinforcements ;  and  through  this  inactivity,  hesi- 
tation, and  timidity,  after  so  much  rapidity  and 
rashness  in  advancing  thither  without  looking 
before  him  or  on  either  side  of  him,  Dupont  lost 
his  army  in  a  worse  manner  than  that  in  which  the 
squire  of  the  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance  lost 
his  ass,  for  Dapple  was  soon  found  again,  and  the 
French  divisions  were  not.  Dupont,  incited  by 
the  local  scenery,  might  have  advantageously  spent 
some  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Cordova  in  reading 
the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  and  from  that 
great  practical  philosopher,  Sancho,  he  might  have 
derived  a  lesson  very  applicable  to  his  own  present 
situation.  Just  as  Don  Quixote  was  going  to 
throw  himself  among  the  wilds  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  his  faithful  squire,  speaking  from  the  back 
of  Dapple  (the  ass  being  not  yet  lost),  said — "  Sir, 
retreating  is  not  running  away,  nor  is  staying  wis- 
dom, when  the  danger  over-balances  the  hope,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  secure  themselves  to- 
day for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  all  upon  one 
throw." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Dupont  began  to  do  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  on  the  lib,  or  even  earlier 
— he  began  to  retreat  towards  the  lofty  brown 
mountains  which  he  had  so  unwisely  crossed.  But 
by  this  time  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  Andalusia  was  close  in  his  rear,  and  armed 
peasants  were  gathering  round  him  like  cloud. 
The  road  he  had  to  follow  was  already  dripping 
with  French  blood ;  his  out- posts  and  convoys  had 
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been  overpowered  and  maaeacred  ;  every  straggler, 
every  messenger  had  been  intercepted  and  astassi- 
nated :  his  very  hospital  had  been  taken,  and  the 
lick  and  wounded,  together  with  the  sui^eons  who 
attended  them,  and  the  detachments  that  had  been 
left  to  protect  them,  had  been  killed  to  a  man  by  a 
frrocioos  band  of  patriots  from  the  old  Moorish 
town  of  Jaen.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June 
Dupoot's  army,  disheartened  tuod  half  famished, 
reached  the  town  of  Anduju:,  where  his  hospital 
bad  been  left.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  collect 
provisions,  proposing  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
town  until  be  should  be  reinforced  by  the  troops 
Savary  was  sending  to  him.  But  his  enraged 
tro«ps  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  old  Moorish  town 
nhich  had  vomited  tbe  assassin*  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and,  yielding  to  their  cry  and  possiUy  t« 
kisown  impulse,  Dupont  sent  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  some  eatalry,  under  the  comomnd  of  a  fero* 
cious  naval  officer  (a  sta  captain,  one  Baste,  who^ 
■ot  being  able  to  fight  or  show  his  face  at  sea,  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  land  service,  as  many  other 
officers  of  the  same  class  did),  to  put  Jaen  and  its 
inhabitants  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Baste  and  his 
people  stormed  the  old  town,  and  cooitaiitted  every 
passible  atrocity  on  women  and  children,  as  well 
ts  men.  After  these  deeds,  which  augmented  the 
ferocity  of  men  who  were  but  too  fierce  before^ 
Baste  went  back  to  Andujar,  where  t)upont  oonti- 
Doed  doing  nothing  for  several  days  beyond  making 
rather  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  provisions. 
His  foraging  and  scouring  parties  wounded  and 
tortured  the  country-people  whom  they  tuuld  seize, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  discover  where  they  had 
concealed  their  corn  and  their  money ;  and  the 
coan  try- people  broaght  these  foraging  parties 
dowa  with  ftmbuseaded  muskets  and  rifles,  or 
*t^>bed  and  butchered  them  with  the  knife  when- 
ever fortune  favoured  them  with  the  opportunity 
ef  surprising  the  marauders.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  its  horrible,  its  ghastly  tragedies — without 
a  loss  owre  or  less  serious  to  Dupont's  provision- 
collectors  ;  and  the  history  of  one  of  those  days 
would  be  pretty  nearly  the  history  of  the  whole  of 
this  warfare  ;  for,  as  it  was  in  Andalusia,  so  was 
it  ia  all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  into  which 
the  French  penetrated.  Dupont's  only  hope  now 
l*y  with  the  success  of  General  Vedel,  who  was 
traversing  La  Mancha  with  a  division  of  infantry 
Mid  a  large  convoy  of  provisions.  But  the  country 
•f  Don  Quixote  was  separated  from  Dupont  s 
bead-quarters  at  Andujar  by  those  terrible  Sierra- 
Moreua  mountains ;  and  3000  or  3000  insurgents, 
who  had  marched  from  Granada,  occupied  the 
psu  of  Despetias-Perros,  or  Dog  Rocks,  through 
which  Dupont  had  penetrated  into  Andalusia,  and 
through  which  Vedel  and  his  reinforcements  and 
victaals  must  come,  or  come  not  at  all,  or  too  late 
to  be  of  any  service  to  Dupont.  Captain  Baste 
WM  therefore  sent,  to  clear  the  formidable  pass ; 
but,  before  that  land-fighting  sea-officer  reached 
the  mountains,  General  Vedel  cut  his  way  through 
the  insurgents,  reached  the  town  of  Ia  Carolina  at 
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the  southern  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Despeiite- 
PerroB,  and,  having  left  a  gatrrison  there,  was  de- 
scending to  Baylen,  a  town  on  a  stream  flowbg 
into  the  Guadalquivir,  and  distant  only  a  short 
march  fVom  Andujar.  But  by  this  time  other 
insurgents  from  Granada  had  come  boldly  up,  an4 
taken  possesion  of  the  still  smoking  town  uf  Jaen, 
and  were  threatening  to  dirow  themselves  between 
Baylen  a6d  la  Carolina.  Vedel,  who  had  made  a 
very  hurried  march  from  Despenas-Perros,  and 
who  appeairs  to  have  left  his  convoy  of  provisions 
as  well  as  a  garrison  behind  him  at  la  Carolina, 
detached  General  Cassagne  against  the  enteTprisir^ 
Granadians.  These  insurgents  were  beaten  with 
some  loss;  but  Cassagite  lost  some  800  or  300 
men  in  doing  it,  and  returned  to  Baylen  witfaont 
any  provisions,  t6  obtain  which  had  been  one 
object  of  his  expedition.* 

The  winding  Guadaiquivtr  flowed  between  the 
French  and  the  main  body  of  Castaoos's  army ; 
but  the  summer  heats  had  rendered  the  river  ford^ 
able  in  many  places,  and,  although  there  were  iiir 
too  many  fords  for  him  to  watch,  Dupont  and 
Vedel  divided  their  forces  in  order  to  watch  some 
of  the  fords.  On  tbe  13th  of  July  a  French  bri- 
gtide  posted  at  a  ferry,  with  an  outpost  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  beaten  and  driven 
in  by  a  detachment  of  Castaiios's  regulars.  On  the 
]  Sth,  Dupont  was  further  reinforced  by  a  division 
of  infantry  and  some  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  under 
the  command  of  General  Gobert,  who  bad  been 
marching  and  counter-marnhing  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  not  without  considerable  loss  in 
men  and  horses.  The  excesuve  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther alone  proved  very  fatal  to  the  French  con- 
scripts. Savary,  now  the  real  commander-in-chief 
and  war-minister  at  Madrid,  showed  that  he  had 
much  less  genius  for  the  art  of  war  thati  for  the 
arts  of  military  police  and  espionage:  in  regu- 
lating the  movements  of  the  different  colunms  of 
the  French  army  he  committed  numerous  blunders, 
and  it  should  even  appear  that  he  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  tbe  written  plan  of  operations 
which  his  master  had  put  into  his  hands.  Count- 
ing Vedel 's  corps,  and  the  reinforcements  which 
Gobert  had  brought,  Dupont  must  now  have  had 
from  20,000  to  21,000  men;  but  above  1000  were 
laid  up  in  the  hospital.  Castanos  was  now  lining 
die  opposite  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  25,000 
regular  foot,  3000  horse,  and  a  heavy  train  of 
arBllery,  and  at  least  25,(>00  armed  peasants  were 
gathering  all  round  Dupont's  positions,  some  of 
these  insurgents  having  artillery  with  them,  and 
officers  appointed  by  Castanos  to  direct  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th  or  16th  of  July, 
Castanos  himself  crowned  the  heights  of  Argonilla, 
right  in  front  of  Andujar,  while  other  divisions, 
having  forded  the  Guadalquivir,  slided  in  between 
Andujar  and  Baylen,  thus  separating  Dupont  from 
Vedel.  In  a  desperate  conflict  near  one  of  the 
fords  (Jencral  Gobert  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  troops  were  driven  back  to  the  town  of  Baylen. 

*  Napier,  Hist,  of  Uie  War  in  Uw  Pf  uinnU. 
it    T 
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Other  Spanish  divisions  came  over  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir — the  army  of  Dupont 
was  either  interlaced  or  surrounded  by  Spaniards. 
To  save  himself  from  his  coupe  gorge,  Vedel  made 
a  rush  backward  from  Baylen  to  La  Carolina  and 
the  mountain  pass  of  Despefias-Perros.  Dupont, 
instead  of  following  Vedel  immediately,  remained 
at  Andujar  until  the  night  of  the  18th,  when  he 
began  to  move  towards  the  mountains.  His  move- 
ment was  not  observed  by  Castanos.  At  day-break 
Dupont  crossed  a  mountain  torrent  with  rugged 
banks ;  and,  leaving  a  few  battalions  on  that  stream 
to  check  CastaSos  if  he  should  attempt  to  follow 
him,  he  marched  on  for  about  two  miles,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  Swiss  general 
Reding.  He  had  summoned  Vedel  to  descend 
from  La  Carolina  in  order  to  meet  him  and  assist 
him ;  but  Vedel  did  not  quit  La  Carolina  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle  began 
between  three  and  four,  Dupont  being  either  un- 
willing  or  unable  to  wail  for  Vedel.  The  French 
were  much  fatigued  by  their  night-march,  and, 
instead  of  attacking  in  full  force,  Dupont  kept  the 
best  of  his  men  to  guard  the  baggage,  which  was 
enormous ;  for,  apparently,  in  every  town  through 
which  he  had  passed,  he  had  plnudered  and  pil- 
laged the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  houses 
of  the  richest  of  the  insurgents.  His  baggage  wag- 
gons had  been  mixed  with  his  columns,'  and  bad 
seriously  impeded  his  march.  If  he  had  aban- 
doned them  now,  and  had  made  a  dash  forward, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  might 
have  cut  his  way  through  Rediug's  divisions,  which 
were  principally  composed  of  raw  levies  and 
wholly  undisciplined  peasants* ;  and,  once  having 
cut  his  way  through  and  given  the  hand  to  Vedel, 
they  might  together  have  regained  La  Carolina,  and 
thence  have  escaped  with  at  least  a  part  of  their 
army  through  the  pass  of  Despenas-Perros  :  but 
Dupont  would  preserve  his  baggage  and  ill-gotten 
spoil,  and  therefore  it  was  he  lost  baggage,  spoil,  and 
army,  with  all  such  hcmour  as  he  had  to  lose.  The 
attack  made  by  the  worst  of  his  forces,  while  the 
best  were  drawn  up  round  his  waggons,  was  loose 
and  spiritless ;  the  facility  with  which  their  first 
assailants  were  beaten  back  gave  courage  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Spaniards,  and  enabled  them  to  repel 
a  series  of  attacks  and  charges,  and  then  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  their  turn ;  at  a  critical  moment 
some  Swiss  battalions  deserted  from  Dupont  and 
went  over  to  their  countryman  Reding,  who  was 
commanding  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  last,  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  and  after  losing  some  2000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  Dupont  held  up  the  white  flag 
and  proposed  an  armistice.  Reding  assented,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  both  parties  began  to  collect 
iheir  wounded.  Vedel,  on  descending  from  La 
Carolina,  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  battle;  but 
instead  of  pressing  forward  he  halted  at  a  village 

*  A  battolion  of  3000  p<ra«aats  In  Geneml  Rediuj**  dlvigton  flpd 
ii  tbft  cammenceineiit  of  the  batUe,  and  returned  no  more-— Captani 
IFIiittmi/iam'i  Currapimdaice. 


six  or  seven  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  re- 
mained there  till  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  whole  country  was 
covered  by  fierce  Spanish  bands,  no  correct  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  no  reconnaisscmcea 
could  be  made;  and  Vedel  apprehended  that 
another  strong  Spanish  column  was  approaching 
him.  When  he  resumed  his  march  he  moved 
with  great  rapidity.  Reding  had  apparently  ne- 
glected the  road  which  led  to  his  rear,  and  many 
of  his  Spaniards  were  taking  their  siesta  in  an 
olive  grove,  when  hia  rear  was  briskly  attacked 
by  Vedel,  who  surprised  and  took  two  guns  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  But  presently  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Dupont  brought  Vedel  information  of 
the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  to,  and  an 
order  to  cease  the  attack.  In  the  meantime  Cas- 
tafios,  who  did  not  discover  Dupont's  march  until 
daylight,  had  taken  possession  of  Andujar,  and 
had  sent  the  division  of  La  Pena  in  pursuit  of 
Dupont.  La  Pena  did  not  reach  the  torrent  which 
Dupont  had  crossed  at  day-break  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  there  he  met  M.  Villoutray, 
an  officer  of  Bonaparte's  own  staff,  who,  together 
with  General  Marescot,  an  engineer  o£5cer  of  high 
repute,  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  watch 
Dupont  and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  M. 
Villoutray  acquainted  La  Pena  with  the  result  of 
the  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  armistice  which  had  been  concluded ; 
and  then,  passing  through  La  Pena's  posts,  he  went 
to  Andujar  to  request  Casta&os  to  consent  to  the 
terms  which  Reding  had  accepted.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  20th  of  July,  General  Mare- 
scot and  another  general  officer  arrived  at  Cas- 
tefios's  head-quarters  with  fiill  powers  from  Dupont 
to  conclude  a  convention  or  capitulation.  'They 
demanded  permission  for  the  whole  French  army 
to  cross  the  Sierra-Morena  and  retire  peaceably 
upon  Madrid.  But,  just  at  this  moment,  some 
letter  or  letters  of  Savary  were  intercepted  and 
brought  to  the  Spanish  head- quarters,  and  other 
information  was  obtained  which  went  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  their  victory  at  Rio-Seco,  the 
French  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra-Morena 
were  in  a  very  critical  situation.  It  has  been  said 
that  but  for  this  intercepted  letter  Castafioe  would 
have  readily  granted  what  Dupont  demanded ;  but 
this  fact  is  very  questionable,  for  every  day  was 
bringing  some  reinforcements  to  Castaiios,  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  as  it  is  called,  had  elevated  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  since  that  affair  numerous  aimed 
bands  had  collected  in  the  pass  of  Despenas- 
Perros.  The  only  terms  to  which  Castaiios  would 
consent  were,  that  Dupont's  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  regorge  a  part  of  their  spoil,  an^ 
become  prisoners  of  war  on  condition  of  being  sent 
down  to  the  coast  to  San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and 
there  embarked  for  France;  and  that  Vedel's 
division  should  also  surrender,  but  not  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  be  sent  to  France  Ukewise.  Appa- 
rently  without  any  hesitation,  and  without  any 
struggle  except  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  wii& 
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them  a  considerable  part  of  their  plunder,  the 
French  generals  accepted  these  terms,  and  signed 
the  capitulation.  While  Marescut  was  negotiating 
at  Andujar,  Vedel  and  another  general  officer  pro- 
posed to  DupoDt  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  Red- 
ing; but  Uupont  refused,  and  ordered  Vedel  to 
gire  up  his  prisoners  and  retreat  to  the  town  of 
La  Carolina,  where  he  bad  still  a  garrison.  It  i* 
said  that  Castanos  threatened  to  put  Dupont  to 
death  if  Vedel  did  not  instantly  return  and  lay 
down  his  arms  conformably  with  the  capitulation; 
but  we  believe  it  will  rather  appear  upon  examina- 
tion that  Vedel  returned,  not  on  account  of  any 
wders  sent  to  him  by  Dupont,  but  because  he  saw 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  at  La 
Carolina,  and  still  less  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  the  mountain  pass  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  Vedel  certainly  retraced  his  steps  to  Baylen, 
and  there,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  he  surrendered 
with  Dupont  On  two  succeeding  days  the  divi- 
sions of  Dupont  and  Vedel  filed  off  before  the 
Spanish  army,  and  piled  their  arms.  Their  total 
numbers  amounted  to  14,600  men,  of  which  2700 
were  cavalry;  but  several  French  detachments, 
which  Dupont  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sierra-Morena,  were  seized  and  brought  to  Baylen, 
and  these  made  the  number  of  prisoners  amount  to 
between  18,000  and  19,000.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  delivered  up.  General 
Castanos  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an 
earnest  wish  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion; but  this  was  altogether  out  of  hi«  power. 
The  irregular,  turbulent  troops  that  served  under 
him  cared  nothing  for  the  ordinary  mihtary  law 
and  law  of  nations,  and  the  peasantry  and  the 
townspeople,  who  had  been  cruelly  plundered  and 
ill-treated,  determined  to  recover  their  property  and 
gratify  their  revenge.  While  in  possession  of 
Cordova  Dupont's  people  had  carried  off  the 
sacred  vases  and  lamps  from  the  altars,  and  had 
done  other  deeds  which  the  Spaniards  could  never 
forgive  ;  in  Baylen,  in  Andujar,  in  every  town 
they  had  occupied  or  traversed,  the  French  soldiery 
had  left  hatred  and  vengeance  behind  them,  and 
Jaen,  where  Captain  Baste  had  so  recently  com- 
mitted such  enormities,  was  close  to  the  scene  of 
capitulation  and  to  the  line  of  march  which  the 
French  must  follow  to  get  to  the  sea-coast ;  Du- 
pont had  meanly  asked,  and  Castanos  had  too 
liberally  promised,  that  all  the  general  officers 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  one  carriage  and  one 
waggon,  and  all  the  superior  officers  one  carriage, 
without  search,  the  said  general  officers  having 
)  agreed  to  restore  the  sacred  vases  stolen  at  Cor- 
dova, and  having  thrown  the  blame  of  that  rob- 
bery  on  the  common  men,  who,  they  said,  had 
acted  against  the  orders  of  their  officers ;  but  when 
the  march  to  the  coast  began  some  of  the  Spanish 
people  insisted  on  examining  the  carriages  and 
Jourgont,  and  others,  not  satisfied  with  an  exami- 
nation and  an  abstraction  of  all  that  was  thought 
to  be  Spanish  property,  seized  and  carried  off  to 
their  mountains  carriages  and  waggons  with  every- 


thing they  contained.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise :  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia  consisted  of  smugglers  or  contraband- 
istas.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  clung  with 
great  tenacity  to  the  property,  and  hence  followed 
unequal  savage  conflicts,  wounds,  and  death.  In 
vain  Castaiios's  officers  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  popular  fury.  In  the  town  of  Lebrisa  eighty 
French  officers  were  massacred  in  one  day.  All 
along  the  road  the  soldiers  were  exposed  to  insult 
and  injury.  A  vast  number  periBhed,  and  when 
the  survivors  reached  the  shores  of  Cadiz  Bay,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  to  San  Lucar  and  Ruta,  and 
there  embaiked  for  France,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  Spanish  hulks  or  prison-ships.  To  the  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  of  Dupont,  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  replied,  that  neither  the  capitu- 
lation signed  by  Castanos,  nor  the  approbation  of 
the  junta — that  not  e^a  an  express  order  from 
his  beloved  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  —  could 
render  possible  what  was  impossible ;  that  he  had 
no  ships,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  any,  to  carry 
the  French  soldiers  to  France ;  that,  when  General 
Castanos  promised  to  obtain  from  the  English 
passports  for  the  passage  of  Dupont's  army,  he 
only  obliged  himself  to  solicit  earnestly  for  those 
passports  from  the  English,  and  this  he  had  done 
without  effect.  "  And,"  continued  Morla,  "  how 
can  you  expect  the  British  nation  to  permit  your 
army  to  pats  the  sea,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
that  army  will  be  employed  in  waging  war  against 
them  on  some  other  point,  or  perhaps  on  this  same 
point,  in  Spain  ?"  Nor  did  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Cadiz  forget  to  reply  to  Dupont's  accusations  of 
bad  faith  and  treachery.  "  Your  excellency," 
said  he,  "  obliges  me  to  express  some  truths 
which  must  be  very  bitter  to  you.  What  right 
have  you  to  exact  the  impossible  execution  of  a 
capitulation  with  an  army  which  has  entered  Spain 
under  the  veil  of  friendship  and  intimate  alliance, 
which  has  imprisoned  our  king  and  his  royal 
family,  sacked  his  palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed 
his  subjects,  destroyed  his  country,  and  torn  from 
him  his  crown  ?  If  your  excellency  does  not  wish 
to  excite  more  and  more  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Spanish  people,  which  I  labour  so  much  -to  re- 
press, you  will  cease  making  these  insupportable 
reclamations,  and  endeavour  by  your  conduct  and 
resignation  to  weaken  the  lively  sensation  of  the 
horrors  which  you  recently  committed  at  Cordova. 
What  a  stimulus  for  the  Spanish  populace  to  know 
that  one  of  your  common  soldiers  alone  was  carry- 
ingoff21801ivre8!" 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  first  reached  Se- 
ville, the  junta  and  the  people  were  elated  beyond 
measure ;  and  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the  con- 
vention with  the  beaten  enemy,  who,  it  was  con- 
sidered, ought  to  have  been  made  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  were  received  with  strong  marks  of 
disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  on  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust, Generals  Castanos  and  Morla  were  welcomed 
to  Seville  with  great  honour  or  ceremony,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  junta  meeting  them  outside  the  gates 
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of  the  city.  CastaSus  owed  this  reception  to  the 
victory  he  had  gained ;  but  Morla,  who  had  not 
been  near  the  field  uf  battle,  was  associated  in  the 
triumph  tn  prevent  jealousy.  This  last  feeling 
had  great  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  most  of 
the  Spanish  officers ;  iind  it  was  in  part  through 
jealousy  that  Morla  not  very  long  afterwards  turned 
traitor  to  the  cause.  From  the  first,  Morla  main- 
tained  that  the  convention  with  Dupont  could  not 
he  executed  and  ought  to  be  disregarded.  He  was 
known  to  be  the  author  of  rather  an  able  paper, 
industriously  circulated,  recommending  tKe  break- 
ing of  the  convention.  Oastaiios,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  especially 
pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  which 
he  himself  had  made,  warmly  opposed  any  such 
measure.  The  two  generals  were  for  some  houri 
closeted  with  the  junta,  where  the  debates  are 
said  to  have  been  hot  and  passionate,  as  debates 
qlways  are  when  they  occur  among  Spaniards  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  south.  "  At  last,"  says 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  whom  Captain  Whittaker 
and  Major  Cox  corresponded  from  Seville,  **  the 
junta,  being  strongly  inclined,  if  not  fiilly  resolved, 
from  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  sanctioned  by 
the  popular  clamour  which  Morla  had  contributed 
to  excite,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  public  foith 
end  the  national  character,  adopted  Morla's  opi- 
nion, and  broke  the  capitulation."*  We  have 
here  a  sufficiently  strong  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  however,  was  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  who 
wrote  his  memoir  years  after  the  foct.  It  has  been 
said  that  Morla  made  a  vain  attempt  to  involve 
both  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  in  the  transaction.f  Sir  Hew  was  cer- 
tainly not  involved  in  the  transaction,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  believe  that  that  high-minded  and  most 
honourable  man,  Collingwood,  was  involved  in  any 
dishonour,  although  he  indisputably  agreed  with 
Morla  that  the  conditions  of  the  convention  were 
highly  injudicious  and  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  although  he  actually  informed  Morla 
that  he  could  not  permit  so  great  a  body  of  French 
troops  to  pass  on  the  sea  until  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  England  for  diat  purpose.  These  in- 
structions to  allow  so  considerable  a  French  army 
to  be  conveyed  with  their  arms  and  equipments  to 
Rochefort  were  never  sent  by  our  government.  It 
is  not  very  clearly  defined  in  all  cases  how  far  an 
allied  power  is  bound  to  recognise  and  conform 
to  a  convention,  or  other  treaty,  contracted  with- 
out its  consent  or  knowledge  by  its  ally ;  in  some 
cases  the  recognition  has  been  given,  and  in  others 
it  has  been  withheld  ;  advantage  or  convenience 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  which  has  governed 
assent  or  dissent;  but  at  this  moment,  though 
aiding  and  assisting  the  Spanish  people  in  the  war 
a'.:ainst  their  invaders  and  the  common  enemy. 
Great  Britain  was  not  bound  to  Spain  by  a  treaty 

•  Memoir  of  prooeMliiig<  as  oonnedcd  with  tbt  oCbin  at  SpAloaad 
Ihit  QQnunenci-mest  of  th«  Peointular  War. 
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of  alliance  or  by  any  treaty  whatsoever.  There 
was  not  as  yet  in  Spain  any  fixed  governing  power 
with  which  our  government  could  treat.  Every- 
thing, as  yet,  was  unsettled,  changeable,  irreguktr  ; 
and  in  this  state  of  our  relations  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  our  government,  in  a  ease  highly 
disadvantageous  to  ourselves,  would  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  stiff  regularities  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  war  and  nations,  or  consent  to,  and  cany  out, 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  the  folly 
and  timidity  of  Spanish  generals.  And  unless  we 
consented  to  carry  out  these  arrangements — unless 
we  furnished  ships  of  our  own,  or  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  Spanish  ships-^here  was  not  the  possi- 
bihty  of  conveying  by  sea  18,000  or  19.000  French 
soldiers  and  officer*.  Ixird  CoUingwood's  opinions 
are  clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  in  his  own 
correspondence.  He  calls  the  capitulation  of  Bay- 
ten  an  extraordinary  arrangement — so  extraor- 
dinary thi^t  he  cannot  diyest  himself  of  the  idea  of 
a  French  trick,  and  that  more  is  meant  than  yet 
appears.  He  says  the  divisions  of  Dupont  were  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  no  resource  but 
an  unconditional  surrender ;  that  the  French  gene- 
ral knew  as  well  as  Oastaiios  that  the  Spaniards 
had  not  the  means  of  sending  the  army  back  to 
France  by  sea.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  he 
says:  "On  application  to  me  fbr  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  perform  this  service,  I  have  told 
them  that  all  aid  shall  be  given  in  fitting  out  their 
transport- ships ;  but,  as  the  conveying  so  large  a 
body  of  troops,  with  their  arms,  is  a  measure  which 
may  have  in  the  end  such  important  consequences, 
I  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  on  the  sea  till  I  re- 
ceive instructions  from  his  majesty's  ministers. 
This  objection  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  as  it  puts 
a  stop  to  their  going,  without  any  breach  of  treaty 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard*.  I  have,  moreover, 
observed  that,  as  they  have  not  the  means  of  send- 
ing these  people  to  Rochefort,  the  obligation  ceases ; 
for  an  engagement  to  do  that  which  ts  impossible 
dissolves  itself."  And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple, Collingwood  repeats  that  the  Spaniards 
have  made  "  an  arrangement  which  they  canoot 
perform,  and  which,  if  they  could,  would  he  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences  to  Spain ;" 
and  that,  from  all  the  information  whieh  he  has  qa 
the  subject,  he  considers  the  capitulation  of  Baylen 
"  quite  a  trick  "  of  the  French,  who  have  **  oh- 
tained  by  art  what  they  never  could  have  vron  by 
the  swoid."  In  the  same  letter  he  calls  the  con- 
vention a  departure  from  the  principle  on  which  a 
war  like  this  should  be  carried  on.  "  No  treaty," 
says  he, "  should  be  made  with  an  invader  short  of 

his  unconditional  surrender The  French 

probably  knew  then,  what  is  known  to  the  Spaniards 
now — that  there  was  no  retreat  fijr  them  upon 
Madrid.  Had  Dupont  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render without  terms,  they  could  have  been  coik- 
fined  in  twenty-fbur  hours ;  and  the  Spanish  army 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  service. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  They  liavegot  the  French 
army,  who  are  entitled  to  their  amw  when  they 
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•mlMrk,  and  the  Spanish  army  must  atay  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  their  embarking  is  altogether 
out  of  the  qoestion :  one  objection  ia,  that  they 
have  not  ahipa  to  put  them  in ;  another,  that  the 
people  will  not  permit  them  to  embark ;  and  a 
third,  aa  I  have  informed  the  governor  (Morla), 
that  I  cannot  permit  to  great  a  body  of  troops  to 
paaa  on  the  sea  until  I  receive  instntctions."* 
MurU's  able  and  widely  circulated  paper  against 
the  convention  may  have  contributed  to  the  excite- 
ment of  those  who  could  read  or  hear  it  read ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rage  of  the 
Spanish  mobs  against  the  French  would  have  been 
juBt  aa  great  if  toe  paper  had  never  been  written. 
It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  Spanish 
r^ulara  and  (Ulcers  prevented  a  general  massacre 
of  the  prisonera.  On  the  I3th  of  August,  when 
General  Dupont  and  aome  of  his  officers  were 
brought  to  Port  Santa  Maria,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  in  ene  of  the  Span^  ships  of  war  for 
their  security,  the  mob  attacked  Utem,  and  took 
from  them  their  baggage,  in  which  were  found 
church  plate,  sacred  vases,  and  other  valuable 
plunder.'^  Now,  all  such  plunder  (the  existence  of 
which  the  geuenCl  and  his  officers  bad  denied)  they 
were  bound  by  the  fifteenth  article  to  restore ;  and, 
therefore,  we  can  feel  neither  much  surprise  nor 
much  regret  at  the  fact  of  the  marauding,  pilfering 
Dupont  getting  his  head  broken  by  some  of  the 
furious  mob  before  he  could  get  on  board  ship. 
Oar  veteran  martial  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
War^  has  so  extensive  and  exclusive  a  sympathy 
for  his  profession,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  so 
much  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  military  of 
every  nation,  if  they  be  but  regulars,  that  he 
seems  to  have  little  sympathy  or  feeling  for  any 
other  class;  and,  in  narrating  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  the  Spanish  people,  he  almost  invariably 
overlooks  the  provocation  and  the  cruelty  on  the 
other  side.  He  has  much  to  say  upon  the  shame' 
ful  breaking  of  the  capitulation  and  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  French  prisoners  ;  but  he  breathes 
not  a  word  about  Dupont  and  his  officers  breaking 
the  articles,  and  attempting  to  carry  off  the  church 
plate,  which  they  had  vowed  they  had  not  stolen 
themselves,  and  which  they  had  promised  to 
restore.  We  trust  we  loathe  cruelty  as  much  as 
this  gallant  historian  can  loathe  it ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  strange  intellectual  obliquity  to  be 
eternally  looking  at  the  excesses  of  the  infuriated 
invaded  people,  without  ever  glancing  at  the  bar- 
barity of  the  invaders,  and  the  road  ambition  and 
cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  ruler  that  threw  them 
into  that  terrible  warfare,  with  the  antecedent  de- 
claration that  he  would  persevere  in  it  though  it 
cost  him  200,000  lives !  The  French  would  have 
known  none  of  this  Spanish  ferocity  if  they  had  not 
gone  into  Spain  to  seek  it,  and  provoke  it  by  deeds 
calculated  to  render  even  a  gentle  people  ferocious. 
Our  historian  treats  the  Spanish  people  as  if  they 

*  Cornwon'teaos  and  Memoir  of  Vke-Adninl  Lord  Coiyngwoodr* 
by  6.  I^  N«wBta»m  ColUngwoiid,  E«q. 
t  Later  troa  Lord  CoUingwooAta  VivDnntCuUtieagli,  tbI'L 
}  Napier 


had  sought  this  quarrel,  as  if  they  were  waging 
war  in  France,  or  in  some  middle  territory  not  their 
own.  The  war  of  a  people  struggling  fur  their 
independence,  finr  their  native  king,  for  their  altars, 
their  hearths,  for  the  honour  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  for  that  which  supports  life,  and  for  all 
that  in  their  eyes  made  life  desirable,  is  considered 
by  our  military  historian  as  a  mere  scientific  game, 
which  is  to  be  played  according  t»  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  and  precedents,  where  success  is  to 
be  the  reward  of  military  skill  or  genius,  and 
where  the  defeated  party  ought  neither  to  attempt 
the  renewal  of  the  game,  nor  so  much  as  complain 
of  their  bad  luck.  It  is  well  to  have  such  a  book 
— many  of  the  military  details  are  admirably 
written,  and  could  have  been  written  only  by  a 
good  and  experienced  officer,  and  an  accomplished 
and  nervous  writer;  but  heaven  fbrefend  that 
Napier's  '  History  of  tiie  Peninsular  War '  should 
be  our  only  one,  or  should  ever  be  taken  as  deci- 
sive authority  on  the  moral  right  and  wrong  of  the 
great  question ! 

We  have  said  that  Collingwood  received  no 
instructions  from  his  government  to  let  the  French 
prisoners  pass  to  Rochefort — to  be  thence  con- 
veyed, armed  and  appointed,  to  some  other  point 
where  they  might  best  annoy  England  or  the  few 
allies  that  were  left  her — to  be  marched  into  Por- 
tugal or  to  be  sent  back  into  Spain ; — for,  so  incon- 
siderate or  so  ignoraut  had  been  the  Spanish 
generals  who  signed  the  capitulatiou  of  Baylen  that 
the  ordinary  clause  binding  the  capiiulatiug  troops 
not  to  serve  against  them  or  against  their  allies 
for  a  fixed  period,  or  for  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  was 
not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  or  alluded  to  in  any  of 
its  articles.  Towards  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  Lord  Collingwood 
returned  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  he 
left  Rear- Admiral  Purvis  at  Cadiz  with  a  few  ships 
to  protect  the  British  trade,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  prisoners  from  being  sent  away  until  tlie 
instructions  of  his  majesty's  government  on  that 
head  should  be  received :  and,  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  he. said,  "I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  allowing  them  to  depart  would  make  tbia 
province  (Andalusia)  very  unpopular  in  Spain,  and 
that  my  interference  to  stop  them  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction."  *  It  is  thus  very  clear  that 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  was  involved  with 
Morla  in  the  convention  transaction ;  but  what  we 
must  still  continue  to  doubt  is,  whether  h«  in  the 
slightest  degree  committed  his  own  honour  (ht  the 
honour  of  his  country,  or  departed  a  line's  breadth 
from  his  obligations  as  a  belligerent  If  there  was 
blame,  his  government  certainly  shared  it  with  him, 
for  it  emphatically  approved  and  sanctioned  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  ordered  Rear- Admiral  Purvis 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  Dupont's  and  Vedel's 
army.  After  a  time  Dupont  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  France  with  all  his  general  officers  except 
one,  who  was  said  bo  have  urged  Dupont  to  full 
upon  Reding  while  the  capitulation  was  negotiating^ 

*  Correapondenca  and  Memoir. 
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and  cut  his  way  through  to  the  mountains.  Bitter 
and  pitiable,  no  doubt,  were  the  suii'erings  of  the 
French  soldiery,  cooped  up,  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  close  foul  hulks,  and  badly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life— for  the  Spaniards,  who  very 
often  hud  not  provisions  to  give  to  their  own  troops, 
were  not  likely  to  be  either  very  liberal  or  very 
punctual  in  the  distribution  of  rations  to  their 
prisoners.  I'wo  years  afterwards,  when  their 
countrymen  were  besieging  Cadiz,  some  of  these 
French  prisoners  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  liberty  :  while  a  gale  of  wind  was  blow- 
ing right  upon  a  lee  shore,  they  cut  the  cables  of 
their  prison  ship,  and  drifted  on  the  rocks  at  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  some  were  drowned,  but  a  few 
hundreds  escaped  and  joined  the  besieging  army, 
with  a  hatred  and  fury  against  the  Spaniards  which 
blood  seemed  not  sufficient  to  'allay.  The  rest  of 
the  captives  were  then  transported  to  the  rocky 
barren  island  of  Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic 
group,  lying  about  ten  miles  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  Majorca,  uninhabited,  and  frequented 
only  by  fishermen.*  It  is  said  that  not  very  many 
of  them  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  mighty  holo- 
causts  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Spain. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  and  of  Du- 
pont's  surrender  flew  like  lightning  to  the  Spanish 
capital,  diffusing  a  joy  and  triumph  which  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  the  presence  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  French.  At  first  King  Joseph  and  his 
friends  were  altogether  incredulous,  thinking  it 
impossible  that  French  generals  and  a  French 
army  could  be  beaten  and  enveloped  by  Spanish 
troops  and  peasants;  next,  they  fancied  that, 
though  some  trifling  reverse  might  have  been  sus- 
tained, the  Spaniards  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated their  victory ;  and  so  completely  were  the 
means  of  communication  and  correspondence  cut 
off,  that  Joseph  was  obliged  to  send  two  divisions 
into  La  Mancha  to  endeavour  to  open  the  com- 
munication. On  their  march  towards  the  Sierra 
Morena  these  two  divisions  met  the  French  general 
Villuuira^,  who,  with  a  Spanish  escort,  a  division 
of  Castanos's  army,  was  collecting  the  French  de- 
tachments that  had  been  left  in  La  Mancha,  and 
that  were  all  to  be  sent  in  as  prisoners.     Villou- 

•  Cibran  ii  >hoat  fonr  mili-i  loni;  and  three  bttMd.  During  the 
war  many  more  French  pri.onen.  ukeu  in  Cat&looia  and  other  parte 
of  eastern  S)iain,  were  coiiilnrd  thi're.  The  place  was  wretchMl 
auough,  thouxh  in  many  rea)iecti  preferable  to  a  walled  prUiin  or  the 
hulki  Tiie  priannen  wer>-  left  ti>  tlK-maeWei,  and  had  the  whole 
nntfc  of  the  Mand.  ftam  which  they  could  not  eecape.  An  allowance 
of  bread  was  M-nt  to  them  in  an  armed  veavel  f^om  Majorca,  but  at 
times,  tn  coyieqneace  of  bad  weather,  they  were  in  danger  of  I'eiiig 
starred.  During  several  years  tliey  received  no  clothing,  and  conse- 
quently were  almost  naked ;  they  had  but  one  axe  and  one  saw 
amon)(  tlicm  all.  The  Sp,iniurd]t  lel\  them  one  donkey  for  their  use. 
Then;  appears  to  have  been  no  Imiliiioi;  of  any  sort  on  the  desolate 
Ule ;  some  lived  in  dry  cistt-mii  or  in  caves  in  the  rooks,  others  in  rude 
hilt*  made  of  loose  stones.  Tlicv,  however,  mnde  the  best  i>f  the 
mutter:  Ihey  formed  little  gardens:  they  >et  up  schools  lu  which 
ilanrinK  and  music  and  teneinj;  were  not  for^^tten.  and  tlwy  even 
erahlishi^d  ii  theatre  In  a  larj^ cistern.  But  for  the  occasional  scarcity, 
the  ctiiulant  absence  of  the  fairer  sex.  and  iheir  rather  frequent 
qitarrela  and  diieU.  ihi-y  raijiht  have  whiled  away  the  time  prettv  well. 
But  at  the  worst  tin-ir  condition  waa  not  ytarm  than  that  oV  their 
couolryman  serving  :iiid(lghUn«  in  Spain. — Ailvmtwti  of  a  frock 
Ser/eaxt,  Lmim,  18il(,  «  n'Mdfa  Pony  Cj/tiopaiia. 


tray's  position  and  occupation  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  calamity:  the  two  divisions 
hastily  retraced  their  steps  to  Madrid  ;  Joseph  in- 
stantly called  a  council  of  war,  and  then  and  there 
it  waa  determined  to  abandon  Madrid,  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Ebro,  and  to  establish  court  and  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Vitoria,  which  lay  at  a  con- 
venient short  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 


JoSKPH  DoNArARTE. 

Joseph  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  his  new  capital 
when  he  waa  thus  compelled  to  fly  from  it.  The 
resolution  was  kept  secret  till  the  evening,  and  the 
intrusive  king,  trembling  for  his  life,  though  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  French  squadrons,  took  his 
departure  by  night.  Several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  had  accepted  office  under  him  remained  be- 
hind at  Madrid,  or  posted  off  for  Seville  to  offer 
their  excuses  and  their  services  to  the  junta  j  such  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  and  functionaries  as  followed 
him  (because  they  could  not  stay  behind  without 
the  certainty  of  being  assassinated  by  the  people) 
got  the  names  of  "  Josephinos,"  and  "  Infrance- 
sados,"  and  the  stigma  waa  quite  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  outlawry — for,  wherever  the  insur- 
gento  could  catch  them  afterwards,  they  were 
treated  as  men  who  were  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  law,  and  whose  destruction  by  sword  or  knife 
was  allowable  and  commendable.  The  number  of 
this  French  party — composed  entirely  of  persons 
of  the  upper  classes — was  never  considerable,  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  attachment  was  little  else 
than  a  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  for- 
giveness from  their  exasperated  countrymen.  The 
retreat  from  Madrid  began  on  the  Ist  of  August ; 
but  General  Grouchy  remained  some  few  days 
longer  in  the  city ;  and  the  strong  corps  d'armee 
of  Marshal  Bessi^res,  posted  at  Mayorga,  covered 
the  movements  of  Joseph  and  his  court  until  they 
reached  Burgos,  when  Bessiferes  fell  back  himself.* 
On  the  3rd  of  August  a  dispatch  arrived  at  Seville, 

•  Nqtier.  Hist  ofth*  War  In  the  PaninniU. 
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addressed  to  General  Castanos  from  Grouchy,  as 
French  commandant  in  Madrid.  The  French 
general  merely  stated  that,  as  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  destined  for  another  service,  he 
conid  wish  that  General  Castanos  would  detach 
part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  capital  in  order  to 
insure  its  tranquillity,  protect  the  French  sick  left 
in  the  hospitals,  and  also  the  French  families 
established  in  Madrid.  Grouchy,  however,  added 
that,  whatever  Castanos's  determination  in  this  re* 
spect  might  be,  he  must  request  him  to  send  im- 
mediately a  Spanish  officer  to  Madrid  to  treat  of 
matten  which  would  probably  be  of  advantage 
to  both  nations.  Castanos  forthwith  dispatched 
Moreno,  his  quartermaster-general,  to  the  capital, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated  by  Grouchy 
and  the  remainder  of  the  French.  Castanos  did 
not  eater  Madrid  until  the  23rd  of  August* 

Among  the  many  important  results  of  the 
affair  of  fiayleu  and  the  flight  of  King  Joseph, 
was  the  raismg  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  This 
aucient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  a 
suburb  on  the  left  bank  connected  with  it  by  a 
stone  bridge,  contained  a  population  estimated  at 
about  60,000.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
flat,  and  on  one  side  marshy.  A  small  river,  a 
confluent  of  the  Ebro,  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
town.  These  walls  of  themselves  were  not  of  much 
consequence,  being  old,  low,  built  of  brick,  and  in 
many  places  ruinous.  They  appear  to  hare  been  con- 
structed merely  to  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  octroi 

"  Major  Cok'i  Correspoudeiuie 


duties  on  the  produce  and  articles  brought  into  the 
town  for  sale.  Very  few  guns  in  a  serviceable 
state  were  mounted  on  these  walls.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  nine  gates  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction :  and  the  line  between  them  was  in  some 
places  preserved  by  a  mud  wall,  and  in  others  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  had  a 
slight  parapet,  but  withuut  any  platform  even  for 
musketry.  But  the  streets  of  the  town  were  very 
narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  the  houses,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  were  strongly  constructed,  each  siory 
being  vaulted  so  as  to  be  almost  fire-pro»f.  More- 
over the  numerous  convents  which  were  scattered 
round  the  town,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  were  as 
strong  as  castles.and  Spanish  garrisons  never  fought 
so  well  as  when  they  were  intermixed  with  aud 
headed  by  monks.  .  The  inhabitants  of  Zaraguza 
were  among  the  first  of  the  Spaniards  that  rose  to 
repel  the  French.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  answer  to 
a  manifesto  of  Murat,  dated  on  the  20tb,  they  flew 
to  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  nocked  into  the  town, 
shouting,  "  Long  live  Ferdraand  the  Seventh !" 
The  captain-general  of  Aragon  had  betrayed,  or  was 
suspected  of,  an  inclination  to  submit  to  ihe  French, 
and  recognise  King  Joseph.  The  people  seized 
him,  threw  him  into  prison,  killed  some  of  those 
who  were  about  him,  and  with  one  voice  gave  his 
high  command  to  Don  Jos^  Palafox,  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  the  most  aucient  fami- 
lies in  the  country.*     As  in  other  towns,  a  local 

■  RiUfoz  had  «eap«(l  from  BaTomiei  tad  on  hia  airivn)  of  Zam- 
goia  be  had  excited  tue  people  by  developing  Uie  real  iuiuuiious  of 
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junta  was  formed.  On  his  sudden  accession  to  the 
captain-generalship  of  Aragon,  Palafoz  found  that 
the  regular  troops  quartered  in  Zaragoza  did  not 
exceed  220  men,  and  that  the  public  treasury  did  not 
contain  more  than  a  sum  about  equal  to  20/.  1 6i.  8d. 
The  contiguous  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
were  occupied  by  the  French ;  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  leading  directly  into  Aragon  were  opened ; 
and  Murat  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  were 
at  Madrid.  But  neither  Palafox  nor  the  junta 
despaired  of  success,  and  in  every  efibrt  they  were 
nublj  seconded  by  the  people,  and  aided  by  the 
clergy  and  the  monastic  bodies.  The  richer  orders, 
who  felt  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  gave  money ; 
the  mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscan,  Capuchin, 
and  other  fi-iars,  who  sprung  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  animate  the  peasantry,  and  bring  in 
recruits  to  Palafox.  That  chief,  on  the  Slst  of 
May,  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
thanking  Providence  for  having  preserved  in  Ara- 
gon a  good  quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,  and  for  having  inspired  the  people  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain  with  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion to  shake  off  the  yoke  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  means  the  most  base  and  infamous, 
he  formally  declared  war  against  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  held  that  emperor,  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  his  family,  and  all  his  generals  and  officers, 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety  of  King  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  brothers  and 
his  uncle.  On  the  I6th  of  June,  General  Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes,  after  driving  in  Palafox's  out- 
posts, began  to  invest  the  town  with  8000  infantry 
and  900  horse.  These  troops  were  not  new  levies 
or  conscripts,  but  veterans  who  had  fought  in 
Germany  and  in  Poland  (there  were  two  or  three 
fine  Polish  regiments  among  them),  and  they  were 
abundantly  furnished  with  artillery.  Their  ap- 
proach had  been  so  rapid  that  the  people  in  Zara- 
goza were  but  ill  prepared  to  receive  them.  Some 
of  the  French  penetrated  without  difficulty  through 
one  of  the  gates;  but  the  narrowness  and  crooked- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  the  strength  of  the  build- 
ings, made  them  pause,  and  they  ran  back  more 
hastily  than  they  had  run  in.  The  inhabitants, 
aided  by  the  peasantry,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  threatened  town,  now  worked  right 
vigorously  in  casting  up  defences,  making  barri- 
cades, cutting  loup-holes  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  making  ramparts  with  sacks  and  bags 
filled  with  sand.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the 
place  was  put  in  a  condition  to  witlistand  an  as- 
sault. General  Lefebvre  established  strong  posts 
in  front  of  the  several  gates,  and  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. But,  before  these  posts  were  esta- 
blished, Palafox  and  Tio  Jorge  (uncle  or  goodman 
George),  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  had  issued  out 
of  the  town,  and  had  crossed  the   Ebro  with  some 

the  French.  The  trmltoron*  or  timid  captKia-ganarml  ordered  him  to 
quit  tb«  city ;  but  thii  order  only  led  to  li[«  own  captrrity,  to  thA 
murder  of  ii4>me  of  hU  Hriendi,  and  to  the  reodlLT  breaking  out  of  tlie 
insiirrectiuu. 


infantry,  and  two  or  three  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
Beyond  the  Ebro  Palafox  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  General  Versage,  and  then  with  1000 
or  8000  men,  mostly  volunteers  and  fresh  levies, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
rashly  attempted  to  relieve  Zaragoza  by  a  battle  in 
the  open  country.  His  troops,  unable  to  form  any 
order  of  battle,  were  defeated  with  terrible  loss: 
some  of  them  rallied  under  Versage,  who  marched 
away  in  search  of  fresh  levies,  and  the  remainder 
of  such  as  could  be  collected  again  followed 
Palafox,  who  easily  found  his  way  back  into  Za- 
ragoza, as  Lefebvre  had  confined  his  operations  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  learing  unguarded  the 
suburb  on  the  left  bank,  which  was  connected  with 
the  city  by  the  bridge.  By  the  same  road  a  Spa- 
nish raiment  from  Estremadura,  some  small  par- 
ties of  artillerymen  with  some  artillery,  and  200  or 
300  militia  men  from  Logrono,  entered  the  city. 
In  the  last  days  of  June  great  loss  and  consterna- 
tion were  occasioned  by  the  accidental  blowing  up 
of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  and 
the  French  took  by  assault  Monte  Torrero,  a  hill 
outside  of  the  town,  where  1200  Spaniards  were 
intrenched.  Immediately  after  this  success,  Le- 
febvre was  joined  by  so  many  reinforcements  under 
General  Verdier,  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  from  12,000  to  13,000  men,  with  a  very  strong 
battering  train.  On  the  2nd  of  July  he  made  an 
assault  on  the  strong  convent  of  San  Jose:  his 
first  attack  failed  completely,  but  a  second  was 
attended  with  success.  Some  other  buildings  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  town  were  abandoned,  and 
set  fire  to  by  the  Spaniards.  A  bridge  was  con- 
structed 200  yards  above  the  town,  breaching  bat- 
teries were  established  on  both  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  suburb  and  the  city  were  assailed  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  a  destructive  fire  from  can- 
non, mortars,  and  howitzers.  The  sand-bag  bat- 
tery which  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  up  in  front 
of  one  of  their  gates  was  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  women  laboured  with  the  men  in 
this  perilous  work ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  the 
fair  Augustina,  the  far-famed  maid  of  Zaragoza, 
first  showed  herself  on  the  batteries,  and,  stepping 
over  the  wounded  and  dead,  seized  a  match  and 
fired  a  gun  at  the  French.  Bonaparte,  who  was 
directing  all  his  generals  from  the  distant  walls  of 
Bayonne,  and  who  could  not  conceive  that  so  Urge 
a  force  was  necessary  for  reducing  a  town  without 
regular  fortifications,  and  almost  without  regular 
troops,  ordered  Lefebvre-Desnoueties  to  join  Mar- 
shal Bessiferes  with  a  part  of  the  forces  collected 
round  Zaragoza.  General  Verdier  was  left  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  with  about  10,000  men.  The 
besieged  were  partially  relieved  by  bodies  of  armed 
peasants,  and  by  some  regiments  of  a  more  regular 
description,  who  collected  in  the  neighbouring 
country  with  the  iutentionof  surrounding  Verdier  » 
camp,  and  cutting  off  all  his  communications.  Tbi« 
forced  Verdier  to  send  out  frequent  detschmenis. 
These  detachments  scoured  the  country,  captured 
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and  plundered  tevenl  small  towns,  and  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  more  than  one  encounter;  but 
during  their  absence  the  siege  went  on  but  Ian- 
guidly,  and  the  French  soldiers  began  tb  droop 
under  their  toils  and  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  But 
on  the  other  side  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  equally 
serious  want  of  ammunition.  There  was,  how- 
ent,  no  whisper  or  thought  of  surrender;  the 
monks  betook  themselves  to  the  manufacturing  of 
gunpowder,  all  the  sulphur  existing  in  any  shape 
in  the  town  was  put  into  immediate  requisition,  the 
dirt  of  the  streets  and  other  foul  materials  were 
careAilly  washed  in  order  to  procure  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal  was  made  by  burning  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
whidi  in  that  part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  large  size. 
One  desperate  effort  was  made  to  regain  possession 
of  the  important  post  of  Monte  Torrero,  where  the 
French  had  erected  a  battery,  which  kept  up  a 
murderous  plunging  fire  on  the  town;  but  the 
aortie  failed,  and  from  that  time  they  kept  them- 
selves wholly  within  their  walls.  Verdier  made 
several  assaults  on  those  crumbling  walls  and  mi- 
serable gates,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all.  He  was 
reinforced  at  the  end  of  July  by  some  veteran 
French  regiments,  which  raised  the  besieging 
army  to  14,000  or  15,000  men.  On  the  3rd  or 
4th  of  August  the  French  opened  a  tremendous 
battery  on  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Santa 
Engracia :  under  the  fire  the  mud  wall  and  the 
Moorish  rampart  vanished  in  dust,  the  splendid 
convent  of  Santa  Engracia  was  rent  and  enveloped 
in  6amea,  a  Ijroad  entrance  was  made,  and  the  storm 
columns  rushed  through  it  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  strong 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  Cozo.  General  Verdier, 
thinking  the  town  more  than  half  taken,  sent  a  note 
to  Palafox  containing  merely  its  date,  his  name,  and 
the  two  words  "  La  capitulalion."  The  Spanish 
commander  replied  with  the  like  brevity,  "  Guerra 
ol  euchilh  /" — war  to  the  knife !  One  side  of  the 
Cozo  was  now  occupied  by  the  French,  the  other 
by  the  Spaniards,  who,  confident  in  the  strength  of 
their  houses,  were  converting  every  one  of  them  into 
a  garrisoned  fortress.  Other  bands  of  patriots 
came  down  by  the  streets  which  opened  upon  the 
Cozo,  and  planted  their  cannon  immediately  oppo- 
site to,  and  only  at  a  few  yards'  distance  from,  the 
French  artillery.  One  of  the  French  columns,  in 
looking  for  a  road  to  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
Ebro  which  led  to  the  suburb,  got  entangled  in  one 
of  the  longest,  narrowest,  and  most  crooked  of  the 
•treets,  and  was  there  assailed  so  hotly  from  win- 
dows, doorways,  and  loopholes,  and  by  some  Spa- 
niards who  had  rushed  over  the  bridge  from  the 
suburb,  that  it  got  beaten,  and  fearfully  thinned,  and 
driven  hack  to  the  Cozo.  Some  other  portions  of  the 
French  soldiery  began  to  plunder  the  houses  from 
which  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven,  instead  of 
attacking  the  houses  where  the  Spaniards  remained 
fighting.  A  convent  of  which  the  assailants  had  ob- 
tained possession  was  set  on  fire,  and,  while  many  of 
them  perished  in  the  flames,  the  position  of  the  rest 
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of  the  army  was  weakened  by  the  loss  and  conflagra- 
tion of  that  strong  edifice.  There  were  many  scenes 
of  horror ;  but  the  most  horrible  of  all  was  this : 
"  The  public  hospital  being  set  on  fire,  the  madmen 
confined  there  issued  forth  among  the  combatants, 
muttering,  shouting,  singing,  and  moping,  each 
according  to  the  character  of  his  disorder;  while 
drivelling  idiots  mixed  their  unmeaning  cries  with 
the  shouts  of  contending  soldiers."*  The  Spaniards 
could  not  drive  Verdier  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Cozo;  but  they  saw  that,  though  one-hiilf  of  the 
town  was  lost,  they  could  very  well  defend  the 
other  half.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Augu^tt, 
as  the  French  were  preparing  to  renew  their  attack, 
the  breve  Aragonese,  who  had  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  powder  on  the  preceding  day, 
found  that  their  ammunition  was  beginning  tu  fail ; 
but  Verdier,  whose  loss  had  been  very  severe,  sus- 
pended his  attack,  as  soon  as  he  had  carried  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  in  the  duik  of  the  evening  Don 
Francisco  Palafox,  brother  of  the  captain-general, 
found  his  way  into  the  city,  not  only  with  a  convoy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  but  uso  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  2000  or  3000  men,  partly  Spanish 
guards  and  steady  Swiss  veterans.  On  the  6th 
and  7th  of  August  there  was  street- fighting  of  the 
most  murderous  kind ;  the  Spaniards  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  streets  and  the  houses  they  had  lust, 
and  the  French  fighting  hard  and  firing  hard  to 
dispossess  them  of  what  they  retained.  On  the 
8th  Palafox  called  a  council  of  war.  Such  coun- 
cils are  seldom  called  except  when  there  is  a  pre- 
determination to  cease  fighting,  and  ask  for  a 
capitulation.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  council  which  met  in  the  heroic  Zaragoza.  The 
brave  men  composing  it  unanimously  resolved 
that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  the  Arago- 
nese yet  maintained  themselves  should  continue  to 
be  defended — that,  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail, 
the  people  should  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro  into  the  suburb,  and,  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  defend  the  suburb  till  they  perished.  The 
people  of  the  town,  who  were  incessantly  re-echoing 
Palafox's  war-cry,"  Guerra  al  cuchillo"  welcomed 
these  resolutions  with  enthusiastic  acclamations— 
and  thus  the  strange  war  went  on,  house  being 
defended  after  house,  room  after  room.  It  was 
now  a  war  where  stratagetical  skill  and  military 
discipline  were  of  no  use :  on  those  house-tops,  at 
those  gateways,  doorways,  windows,  and  loopholes, 
the  townspeople  and  the  rude  peasantry  from  the 
hills  were  worth  as  much  as  the  highest  disciplined 
troops  in  the  world,  and  not  a  friar  or  burgher  among 
them  but  was  as  good  as  Verdier,  that  approved 
commander.  During  the  whole  siege  no  man  more 
distinguished  himself  than  Father  Santiago  Sass, 
the  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes.!    The  loss  of  the 
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under  luch  circumstance*,  the  joy,  the  exultation,  the  triumph,  and 
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French  was  dreadful,  and  they  were  disheartened 
by  a  succession  of  bad  news — the  surrender  of 
Dupoiif,  the  failure  of  Moncey  before  Valencia,  and 
the  report  that  the  junta  of  that  province  had  sent 
6000  men  into  Aragon,  to  join  the  levies  there, 
and  co-operate  for  the  relief  of  the  Zaragozans. 
After  maintaining  this  murderous  contest  for  eleven 
days  and  nights — fighting  more  by  night  than  by 
day — they  ceased  attacking,  abandoned  many  of 
the  houses  and  churches  they  had  stormed  and 
taken,  and  concentrated  in  a  corner.  They  had 
possessed  one  half  of  the  city,  but  the  space  they 
now  occupied  was  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part. 
The  streets  which  they  abandoned  were  literally 
strewed  with  dead — French  and  Spaniards  in  many 
places  lying  intermixed  or  heap^  one  upon  the 
other.  The  bodies  festered  and  putrified  under 
the  heat  of  the  August  sun,  and  while  the  combat 
was  raging  one  of  the  greatest  of  Palafos's  difficul- 
ties was  the  removing  of  these  sad  remains  of 
mortality,  from  which  the  Spaniards  apprehended 
a  pestilence.  The  method  adopted  was  to  tie  ropes 
to  the  French  prisoners,  and  push  them  forward 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  and  to  make  them,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  French  artillery  and  rousquetry, 
remove  the  bodies,  and  bring  them  away  for  inter- 
ment. At  sight  of  their  countrymen  the  French 
combatants  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  or  square 
generally  suspended  their  fire;  but  no  Spaniard 
could  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  even  for 
this  sad  office,  without  the  certainty  of  being  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Although  they  could  not  avoid 
feeling  that  the  struggle  was  utterly  hopeless,  and 
the  prolonging  of  it  a  wanton  waste  of  life,  the 
French,  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  from 
the  angle  of  the  town  they  yet  occupied,  kept  up  a 
fierce  and  destructive  fire,  and  blew  up  the  splendid 
church  of  Santa  Engracia,  within  whose  vaults 
were  piled  the  bones  of  Spanish  saints,  martyrs, 
and  patriots — Christian  h<»t>e8  who  had  perished 
in  the  ancient  wars  with  the  Moors.  The 
Spaniards  thought  that  the  terrible  explosion  and 
cannonade  of  €a.e  night  would  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther assault  in  the  morning  ;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing came  they  saw,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
French  had  evacuated  the  town,  and  were  in  full  ' 
retreat  over  the  plain,  by  the  road  which  leads  to  ! 
Pamplona.*     Verdier   had  received  orders  from 

thij  bran  priest,  anil  selecteii  him  whenever  anything  peenllsrly  dff. 
ficult  or  hazardous  wnK  to  t^e  done.  At  the  head  of  Torty  choien  men, 
he  (ucceeded  in  introducing  n  supply  of  powder  into  the  town,  lo 
enentially  neceaeary  for  itadefence.  ' — History  o/the  Peninniar  fVar. 

*  Narrative  oftheSiei^  ofZaraKoza,  by  Charles  Kichanl  Vaughan, 
M.B..  PeiloK  of  All  S<ials,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr.  Radclifle'a  travel- 
ling Fellows  from  that  University. 

Mr.  Vaughan  vtait<*d  Zarugoza  a  very  short  time  after  the  siege,  and 
remained  there  for  severnl  wcelcs,  living  with  Falafox,  and  tatdug 
great  pains  to  Inquire  into  every  particular.  His  warm  sympathy  for 
tlie  cause,  his  admiration  of  tho  braTcry  and  resoluteness  of  the 
Spaniards,  may  have  led  Mm  Into  some  trilling  military  inaccuracies; 
bnt  better  these*  inaccuracies  than  a  cold  ligid  military  arcurocy  which 
excludes  all  sympathy  for  the  inor  Zaragozans,  and  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  unsltilfulncss  of  the  patriot  leaders,  and  the  superior  gcnins  of 
their  cruel  invaders  and  oppressors  !  One  of  the  priucipal  aims  of 
Colonel  N.inier  appears  to  be  to  hold  up  lo  contempt  Halafox,  Tio 
Jorgf,  and  tneotlier  plelieinn  leaders  who  acted  witli  the  hii^h-bom 
captain-general.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  both  Lerebvre-Dcsnouettes 
and  Venller  commuted  mistakes;  but  then,  as  if  grie^iug  tocast  any 
censure  On  French  generals  who  had  risen  out  of  the  Revotuiionf  ana 
who  bid  been  regularly  trained  and  long  exercised  !n  the  art  of  war. 


Joseph  Bonaparte  to  raise  tbe  siege,  and  retire  to 
Logrono,  but  without  any  such  order  the  French 
general  must  have  retreated ;  his  army  was  fear- 
fully thiilned  and  demoralized  (in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  French  now  understood  the  word)  ;  the 
Valencians  and  Aragonese  were  approaching ;  the 
spirit  of  the  surviving  population  of  the  town  was 
unbroken ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  if  he  had  stayed, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded  and  forced  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  as  Dupont  had  done.  As  soon  as 
the  dead  were  removed,  and  the  ruins  sufficiently 
cleared,  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  with  all  the 
usual  solemnities  in  the  plaza  or  square  of  Zara- 
gnza.  Loyalty  had  not  often  had  so  sad  a  temple, 
so  dismal  an  altar :  all  around  was  shattered  by 
artillery,  or  blackened  by  gunpowder,  or  stained 
with  blood ;  and  of  the  denizens  of  the  town  who 
would  have  swelled  the  shouts  of  "  Viva  Fer- 
nando" one-third  at  least  were  in  their  bloody 
graves,  or  were  lying  maimed  and  mutilated,  or 
shrieking  under  the  anguish  of  their  wounds.  On 
the  25th  of  August  solemn  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  the  churches  for  the  Spaniards  who  bad 
fallen,  and  their  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit  Such  was  the  first  siege  of  Zara- 
goza,  and  shame  attend  the  endeavours  of  all  those 
who  would  obscure  its  glory,  and  call  in  question 
the  high  moral  effect  it  produced  on  the  Spanish 
mind,  and  throughout  Europe!* 

About  the  same  time  that  Lefebvre-Desnouettes 
had  been  first  sent  against  Zaragoza,  Duhesme, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Catalonia, 
was  directed  to  reduce  Gerona.  The  people  of 
Gerona  and  the  Catalans  generally  were  as  brave 
and  aa  steady,  and  fought  as  well  behind  walls,  as 
the  Zaragozans  and  Aragonese.  They  had,  too, 
this  advantage — Gerona  had  regular  fortifications, 
and  was  exceedingly  strong  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  art.  In  an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm 
Duhesme  failed,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
men.  Another  attempt  made  on  the  same  day  waa 
not  more  successful,  although  the  Neapolitan 
colonel  Ambrosio,  and  a  French  engineer,  gained 
for  a  moment  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  On  the 
day  after  these  reverses  the  Frendi  geiteral  tried 
to  negotiate,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud  what  he  could  . 

he  says  that  Lefebrre  and  Venlter,  and  especially  the  latter,  displayed 
both  vigour  and  talent, 

•  From  our  preceding  no*.e  it  will  be  nodetstood  tliat  we  mean  to 
include  in  this  censure  the  always  able  and  sometimes  eloquent  mili. 
hiry  historian  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsul'i.  (kilonel  Napier  maintaiiis 
that  Zaragoza  owed  her  safety  to  accident*  and  tltat  the  desperate 
reidstaiice  of  the  inhabitints  was  more  the  result  of  chance  than  of 
any  peculiar  virtue  or  valour.  Yet  the  only  acddeut  we  can  disrorer 
was  that  of  the  French  getting  entani{le<l  in  the  long  crooked  strert, 
while  in  search  of  the  bridge  over  the  F,bm ;  and  we  can  see  Bothinx 
lilte  cAanoe  in  tho  mode  in  which  the  Zaragozans  flew  to  arms  ana 
l>rat'ed  their  invaders,  with  an  ample  itnowled^e  of  their  power  and 
ability,  or  In  the  way  in  wiiich  they  protracted  their  defence,  rejected 
tho  offer  to  capitulate,  and  fought  for  eleven  days  and  nights  when  the 
Prencii  were  in  possession  of  one-half  of  the  city.  Few  historical  facta 
are  better  authenticated  than  the  heroism  of  uie  maid  of  Zaragoza  ; 
the  mingled  piety,  charity,  and  heroism  of  tlie  Counlcfw  IJurita,  a  youna 
and  beautifiil  woman,  who,  witb  other  women  of  nl)  rank«,  attended 
the  wounded,  and  cnrriod  w^tcr,  wine,  and  provisions  to  those  who 
deluded  the  gates,  not  flincldng  from  the  duty  even  in  the  midst  of 
shot  and  shells ;  and  the  bravery  of  women  and  boys  during  the  whole 
sietjc.  When  the  desd  were  gathered  together  and  counted,  a  large 
proi>oriion  of  them  were  found  to  l^e  females  and  boys;  yd  Colonel 
Napier  sneers  at  wli.-it  he  calls  the  current  romantic  taire  of  femaie 
heroism,  and  begs  to  be  aUowed  to  doubt  of  their  truth. 
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not  gain  by  force ;  but  there  was  no  traitor  to  his 
country  in  Gerona,  and  Dahesme  was  obliged  to 
retreat  by  forced  marches  upon  Barcelona.     This 
retreat  was  little  else  than  a  running-fight,  for  the 
Catalans  gathered  on  their  hill-sides  and  in  their 
mountain  passes.     Duhesme  savagely  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed,  but 
this  only  added  to  the  fury  of  men  who  had  already 
determined  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  French.    The 
insurrection  spread  through  the  whole  province; 
and   Admiral   Lord  Collingwood   sent    in    some 
'succour  to  the  patriots,  and,  by  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  captain-general  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  his 
lordship  rendered  the  Spanish  ships  and  troops  in 
Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivi^  disposable  for  the 
serrice  of  the   Catalans.     Forthwith    1300  men 
were  conveyed  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Gerona ; 
and   4000  other   Spaniards  and  a  good  train  of 
artUlery  were    landed    at  Tarragona.      But  the 
French  army  of  Catalonia  being  strongly  rein- 
forced by  the  movable  columns  of  General  Reitle, 
who  had  been  watching  the  passes  of  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  Duhesme  turned  back  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  Gerona,  first  detaching  Reille  with  two  or 
three  Italian  regiments  to  invest  Rosas.     Reille 
was  very  unfortunate ;  the  whole  country  rose  in 
hi*  rear.  Captain  Otway  of  the  '  Montague '  landed 
with  some  English  marines,  and  thus  this  French 
general  was  compelled  to  retire  from  before  Rosas 
with  a  loss  of  200  men.    Nor  was  Duhesme  more 
successful  in  his  siege  of  Gerona  than  he  had  been 
in  his  attempt  to  storm  that  place :  before  he  could 
reach  it  he  lost  many  of  his  carriages ;  when  he  in- 
vested the  place  he  found  it  well  garrisoned,  and, 
turn  his  eyes  where  he  would,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  armed  bands  of  peasantry  and  British  ships  of 
war,  which  ran  along  the  coast  cutting  off  all  sup- 
plies  by  sea,  and   occasionally  firing  upon  his 
advancing  columns  or  into  his  works.     In  vain 
ReiUe  came  to  his  assistance,  in  vain  he  employed 
12,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  25  battering 
cannon ;   he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
walls  of  Gerona,  or  on  the  stern  hearts  of  its  in- 
habitants; his  communications  were  all   cut  off, 
hi*  convoys    were   seized,    bis  very  lines  were 
broken,  and  after  losing  many  men  he  broke  up 
the   siege  and  fled  for  Barcelona,  leaving  both 
artillery  and  stores  behind  him.     He  could  not 
retreat  by  the  coasts  on  account  of  the  English 
frigates  that  would  have  raked  his  columns,  and 
he  could  not  get  through  the  mountains  without 
another  murderous  running-fight  with  the  peasants. 
Chousing,  however,  the  latter  course  as  the  safer  of 

'  the  two,  he  fled  over  the  high  lands  which  back 
the  coast,  destroying  his  ammunition,  and  throw- 
ingwbat  remained  of  his  artillery  over  the  rocks. 
And  before  Duhesme  could  get  back  to  Barcelona, 
one   of  the   richest  and  most  populous   cities  in 

k  Spain,  the  real  basis  of  his  operations,  that  port 
was  blockaded  by  two  British  frigates  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  landed  his 
marines,  drove  the  French  from  some  of  their 
positions,  and  blew  up  their  works  at  Mongat.    In 


several  encounters  weak  French  detachments  were 
beaten  by  the  armed  peasantry  and  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and,  tihen  the  ferocious  Duhesme 
reached  Barcelona,  he  came  flying  before  the 
Spanish  general  Caldagues,  with  an  army  dis- 
organised and  deprived  of  almost  everything  that 
rendered  it  formidable. 

Almost  equally  unsuccessful  and  fatal  were  the 
operations  of  Marshal  Moncey  in  Valencia.    As 
the  marshal  advanced  into  the  province  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  found  that  all  the  villages  were 
deserted,  and  that,  "  either  from  fear  or  hatred, 
every  living  person  fled  before  his  footsteps."  • 
As  he  advanced  still  farther,  he  saw  the  rocks 
covered    with    armed    peasantry,   some  Spanish 
r^ulars  and  some  Swiss  troops,  and,  although  he 
dislodged  them  and  took  some  of  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  he  found  other  foes 
hanging  on  his  flanks  and  on   his  rear  on  the 
morrow.     At  last,  on  the  21th  of  June,  he  arrived 
before  the  strong  and  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of 
Valencia.     On  the  28th  and  29th  he  fired  upon 
the  town  with  his  field-pieces,  having  no  battering 
train   with    him.      The   Spaniards   replied  with 
heavy  guns  which  overpowered  his  fire.     Many  of  • 
his  people  were  wounded,  and  among  Ihem  his 
general  of  engineers.     He  had  expected  to  find  a 
party  in  the  town  favourable  to  the  French,  but 
the   Valencians   had    massacred   all   the   French 
residents,  and  could  expect  only  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion if  he  should  gain  an  entrance  into  their  city. 
There  was  not  a  man  that  would  communicate 
with  him,  all  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  their  courage  was  kept  up  by   the  visible 
effect   of  their   own  fire,  by  the  trifling  effect 
produced  by   Moncey's  field-pieces,  and  by  the 
exhortations  and  example    of  a  friar  who   ran 
through  the  streets  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.     On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
Marshal  Moncey  relinquished  the  attack  and  began 
a  hasty  retreat.     He  had  been  promised  assistance 
from  the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  but  Duhesme 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  him  any  aid.     The 
Spanish  general  Serbelloni,  imprudently  risking  a 
battle  in  the  open  field   with  badly  disciplined 
troops,  sustained  a  complete  defeat.    But  a  detach- 
ment which  Moncey  had  left  in  the  Cuenija  was 
surprised,  beaten,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Genertd 
Fr^re,  «ho  had  been  sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce 
Moncey,  mistook  his  road,  watf  embarrassed  by 
orders    issued   from    head-quarters    witliout   any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  countrv  or  of 
the  place  where  he  was  to  seek  the  marshal,  and, 
after  making  many  useless  marches  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  he  joined  Moncey  with  sickly,  wearied, 
woru-out,   disheartened   troops.     Savary  sent  his 
colleague  in  kidnapping,  Caulaincourt,  to  quell  the 
insurrection  in  the  Cuen^a.     On  the  3rd  of  July 
an  atrocious  butchery  was  committed,  the  town  of 
Cuenqa  was  pillaged,  and  Caulaiucourt  wrote  to  his 
superior,  Savary,  that  he  had  performed  his  mis- 
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sion,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  insurrection.  But 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed — the  blood  of  men, 
■women,  and  children,  of  aged  priests,  of  monks 
and  friars — instead  of  quenching  these  flames, 
made  them  n^  the  higher.  Insurgent  bands 
gathered  all  round  Marshal  Moncey  and  Frire, 
cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and  killing  every 
Frenchman  they  could  surprise.  Moncey,  how- 
ever, after  reorganising  his  forces  and  preparing 
artillery,  was  thinking,  or  was  said  to  be  thinking, 
of  returning  to  Valencia  to  make  a  second  attempt 
on  that  strong  and  well-defended  city,  when  he 
received  from  Savary  a  positive  order  to  hasten 
back  to  Madrid  and  protect  his  gracious  majesty 
King  Joseph.  These  details  will  be  sufficient  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  so  long  as  they 
were  left  to  act  in  the  field  by  themselves.  Not- 
vithstanding  the  aff°air  of  Baylen,  which  raised 
their  self-confidence  to  a  giddy  and  dangerous 
elevation,  and  some  other  encounters  in  which, 
mainly  through  the  advantages  of  ground  and  other 
local  circumstances,  they  had  a  decided  advantage, 
it  was  on  the  whole  very  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  was  very  little  military  genius  among  the 
Spanish  commanders,  that  a  Spanish  army  could 
not  yet  contend  in  the  open  field  with  veteran 
French  troops,  and  that  all  the  Spaniards  fought 
best  when  covered  by  walls  and  strong  stone 
houses.  But  by  this  time  British  bayonets  were 
glitterivg  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  a  career  far  greater  and  more  glorious 
than  his  Indian  one  had  been. 

As  soon  as  the  first  popular  insurrection  at 
Madrid  was  known  at  the  frontier  town  of  Badajoz, 
an  anonymous  proclamation  from  that  city  was 
circulated  on  the  Portuguese  border ;  and  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  King  of  Spain's  Walloon  guards  was 
sent  on  to  Lisbon  to  consult  secretly  with  the 
Spanish  general  Carafi'a  upon  the  means  of  with- 
drawing the  Spanish  troops  which  had  marched  into 
Portugtd  with  Junot.  Carafia,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
would  net  declare  himself  at  that  time,  but  he 
concealed  from  Jvnot  the  object  of  the  lieutenant's 
secret  mission ;  and  many  of  the  men  under  his 
command  began  to  desert.  At  first  these  Spa- 
niards, who  had  come  into  Portugal  to  help  the 
French  to  subjugate  the  country,  fled  in  small 
parties ;  but  these  parties  gradually  became  larger, 
and  at  W  a  whole  regiment  marched  off  for  Spain 
in  a  body  in  defiance  of  its  colonel.  Junot  sent 
a  detachment  of  600  French  to  intercept  this 
Spanish  regiment ;  the  late  allies  met  as  mortal 
enemies,  the  Spaniards,  with  their  homes  in  their 
eye  and  heart,  proved  victorious,  and  the  French 
detachment  lost  nearly  half  of  its  original  number 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  as- 
sisted by  the  Portuguese  peasantry.  Sundry  in- 
genious attempts  were  made  by  the  French  to 
revive  the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  had  so 
long  raged  between  the  two  neighbouring  nations, 
\m*  they  were  attended,  with  no  success.     Their 


ingenuity  was  defeated  by  their  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence, which  were  suflScient  to  make  the  Portuguese 
forswear  for  the  present  all  enmities  except  against 
the   French.      Junot  plundered  remorseles^y  at 
Lisbon,  and  Kellermann   and  his  other  generals 
closely  followed  his  example  in  other  pans  of  the 
country.     At  the  same  time  the  common  soldier; 
carried  on  a  trade  of  their  own,  and  insulted  tho 
priests  and  outraged  the  women.     The  great  city 
of  Oporto  was  in  pos-session  of  the  Spanish  general 
Bellesta,  who  had  occupied  it  bv  virtue  of  that 
infamous  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was 
to  give  to  Spain  a  portion  of  the  subdued  and  par- 
titioned kingdom  of  Portugal.     Junot  had  placed 
a  French  general  over  the  head  of  Bellesta,  to 
guide  him  and  watch  him  ;  but  General  Quesnel 
had  only  70  draguons  and  a  few  other  Freochman 
with  him,  and,  when  news  arrived  of  the  turn  affaire 
were  taking  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  Bellesta  obeyed 
the  voice  of  bis  country,  put  the  French  and  their 
pneral  under  arrest,  aud  convoked  the  military, 
judicial,  and  civil  authorities  of  Oporto.    To  the 
Portuguese  functionaries  the  Spanish  general  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Junot  would  be  seized  in 
Lisbon  as  Quesnel  had  been  in  Oporto,  and  that 
the  Portuguese  would  everywhere  rise  against  tl)« 
French  as  the  Spaniards  were  doing.    The  more 
timid  said  that  they  had  no  means  of  resisting  so 
terrible  an  enemy  as  the  French ;  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  till  they  could  learn  what  had 
happened  at  Lisbon.     But  higher  feelings  pre- 
vailed ;  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise   the 
standard  of  the  house  of  Braganza  at  once,  and  a 
Portuguese  officer  went  straight  from  the  pjace  of 
meeting  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Joam  da  Foz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  bound  the  garrison  by  a 
formal  deed  and  solemn  oath  to  act  for  their  lawful 
prince  against  the  French.     Without  delay,  Bel- 
lesta and  his  Spanish  troops  marched  away   for 
Coruna,  taking  with  them  General  Quesnel  aitd 
their  other  French  prisoners.     But,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Spaniards  had  evacuated  the  city,  the  Por- 
tuguese governor  declared  for  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  the  French,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  patriotic  insurrection.     On  learning  these  hur- 
ried occurrences  at  Oporto,  Junot,  by  stratagem, 
succeeded  in  disarming  and  seizing  about  1200 
Spanish  troops  that  were  quartered  in  the  capital, 
and  about  3000   more  that  were  quartered  in 
Mafra  and  other  places.     In  all  about  4500  Spa- 
niards were  made  prisoners  in  ships  and  hulks 
upon  the  Tagua.    Bonaparte's  lieutenant  then  ad- 
dressed proclamations  to  the  Portuguese  people, 
and  to  the  Portuguese  army.     In  the  vain  hope  of 
attaching  that  army,  he  promised  regular  and  in- 
creased pay,  promotion,  glory,  every  advanti^  and 
every  hope  that  was  possessed  by  the  Inviacibles 
of  the  Grand  Army,  the  favourites  of  Fortune,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     But  by  this  time  the 
French  had  everywhere  rendered  themselves  odioiti 
and  suspected.     During  a  religious  pitxxssioQ  tbe 
cry  was  got  up,  by  combination  or  by  accident,  that 
the  English  fleet  was  crossing  the  bar,  and  ascemliag 
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the  Tigaa  to  bombard  Lisbon  :  the  French  troops 
formed  a*  if  expecting  tome  mawacre  like  that  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespera,  the  Portngnese  fled  as  if  tx- 
pecth^to  be  immediately  maasacred  by  the  French. 
£dicts  were  issued  commanding  all  persona  to 
dellTcr  up  their  fire-arms,  swords,  and  other 
weapons,  prohibiting  the  kindling  of  bonfires  and 
any  use  of  gunpowder,  making  parents  answer- 
able far  their  children,  schoolmasters  for  their  bojrs, 
maatera  for  their  serrante,  &c: ;  and  every  possible 
exertion  was  made  to  place  Lisbon  and  its  castles 
ia  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  put  down  insurrection 
HI  the  neighbouring  country.  All  this  serred  only 
to  hasten  the  universal  rising.  As  in  Spain,  the 
priests  and  monks  put  themselves  in  the  front  of 
the  insurrection.  At  Braga  the  archbishop  un- 
veiled the  royal  arms  of  Bragansa,  and  recited  the 
prohibited  prayer  for  the  prince-regent  and  fugitive 
royal  fomily.  The  flags,  the  arms,  the  symbols  of 
dw  displaced  dynasty  were  displayed  in  one  town 
after  another,  and  the  tricolor  of  the  intruders 
was  cast  to  the  earth,  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
city  of  Braganza  an  abbot  read  aloud  the  news  of 
the  first  insurrection  at  Oporto,  and  the  governor 
of  the  province  declared  openly  against  the  French. 
Here,  as  in  other  towns,  there  were  some  timid, 
calculating  men,  who  wished  to  remain  quiet,  and 
who  doubted  whether  the  Portuguese  could  ever 
resist  the  French  army  of  Junot,  and  the  mighty 
nsaaaea  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  send 
to  back  them.  The  old  governor  took  a  party  of 
thia  class  of  politicians,  who  had  waited  upon  him 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  stir,  to  a  window, 
and  showed  them  the  streets  swarming  with  people, 
who  were  aQ  excited  to  the  ntmost,  and  shouting, 
"  The  royal  House  of  Bragansa  for  ever !  down  with 
the  French !"  «  There,"  said  he,  "  you  hear  what 
is  the  meaning ;  and  yen  may  attempt  to  quiet 
that  nraltitnde  if  you  dare!"  The  oH  governor 
illuminated  his  house,  which  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  illominatioB :  he  collected  all  the  arms  that 
were  in  the  city,  he  sent  to  Chaves  for  more ;  he 
called  upon  all  reduced  Portuguese  ofBcers  to  come 
forward ;  and  be  issued  orders  to  all  the  chief  au- 
thorities under  him  in  the  province  to  prodaim 
their  lawful  prince,  and  enrol  tite  peasantry.  A 
grand  mass  was  celebrated  next  day  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  all  who  were  present  mounted  the  national 
cockade,  the  clergy  wearing  it  upon  the  breast.* 
This  national  joy  was  damped  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  Lisbon  and  from  Oporto ;  but  in  a 
very  few  days  Oporto  became  the  scene  of  another 
insurrection,  which  was  not  destined  to  be  put  down 
by  the  caution  or  timidity  of  any  I'ortuguese  go- 
vernor. News  was  spread  there  by  some  of  the 
patriots  that  a  Spanish  anny  was  in  full  march  for 
Portugal,  that  the  French  were  flying  fi^m  Spain, 
that  an  English  fleet  was  coming  with  arms  and 
money.  The  people  of  the  town  rose  to  a  man, 
the  Portuguese  soldiery  joined  them ;  the  flag  of 
Braganza  was  again  displayed,  the  arsenal  was 
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thrown  open,  arms  and  cartridges  were  distributed 
to  all  who  api^ied  for  them  ;  the  monks  rang  their 
bells,  the  soldiers  swore  on  their  swords  to  fight 
and  die  for  their  country,  their  religion,  and  their 
king ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  came  forth  from 
his  palace,  kissed  the  national  banner,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  led  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude  to  the  cathedral,  there  to  implore 
tiie  divine  assistance  in  their  meritorious  under- 
taking. In  imitation  of  the  Spaniards,  a  provisional 
junta  of  supreme  government  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  bisnop  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  with 
the  title  of  president-goTemor.  The  bishop,  by 
name  Antonio  de  S.  Jm«!  e  Castro,  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  French  go- 
Temment  was  abolished  and  exterminated,  and  the 
royal  authority  restored,  to  be  exercised  plena- 
rily  and  independently  by  the  provisional  junta 
of  Oporto,  till  the  government  instituted  by  hia 
rojral  highness  the  prince-regent  riiould  be  re- 
established. The  junta  gave  orders  to  proclaim 
the  prince  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
where to  uncover  and  display  as  heretofore  the 
royal  arms  of  Braganza;  and  they  called  upon 
all  constituted  authorities  to  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons of  patriotism,  and  obey  the  provisional 
government.  One  messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patohed  to  the  patriotic  old  governor  of  Bra- 
ganza, and  another  of  a  higher  rank  was  sent  off  to 
a  British  brigH>f-war  which  was  hovering  off  the 
coast,  in  order  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
England,  and  to  solicit  protection  and  sucoewr. 
Voluntary  contributions  were  liberally  made  by  the 
citizens  of  Oporto,  and  the  poor  pay  of  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers  was  immediately  raised.  There  was 
much  suspicion  and  some  rioting ;  but,  although 
the  number  of  traitors  or  of  French  partisans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greater  in  Portugal  dum  it  was 
in  Spain,  there  was  much  less  assassination.  Two 
deputies  were  soon  sent  to  England,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  vrith  the  junta  of  GhJicia,  the 
nearest  of  the  provisional  governments  in  Spain ; 
Gelicia  engaging  to  assist  in  liberating  Portugal, 
and  Portugal  mgaging  to  co-operate,  afl»r  her  own 
deliverance,  in  expelling  the  French  from  every 
part  of  Spain.  As  in  the  latter  country,  many 
juntas  began  to  raise  their  beads;  but  they  had 
much  less  anxiety  for  a  separate  dominion :  several 
of  them  readily  submitted  to  the  superiority  that 
was  claimed  by  Oporto,  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  and  hia  junta  was  soon  acknowledged 
throughout  the  north  of  Portugal.  The  whole  ot 
Tras  08  Montes,  and  of  the  province  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minho,  declared  at  once  against  the 
French.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread  south- 
ward into  Bdra  and  Algarve.  The  people  and  the 
students  of  Coimbra  enthusiastically  joined  the 
national  cause,  submitting  to  the  junta  of  Oporto 
as  the  legitimate  government:  the  people  of 
Alemtejo  followed  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Algarve,  and  both  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  which  crussed  the  frontiers  at  an 
opportune  moment.    The  town  of  Evora  became 
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the  centre  of  the  insurrection  in  this  quarter.  The 
French  general  Loiaoo,  who  had  been  sent  to 
repress  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  was  quickly 
recalled  by  the  bewildered  Junot,  and  sent  into 
Alemtejo.  After  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  Loison  forced  his  way  into  Evora, 
and  the  unhappy  town  was  then  given  up  to  in- 
discriminate massacre,  the  fury  of  the  French  sol- 
diery being  increased  by  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  their  march,  and  in  their  attack  on  the 
place.  General  Margaron  executed  like  vengeance 
at  Ijejrria,  an  ancient  Lusitanian  city,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  country  about  100  miles  from  Lisbon. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  the  peasantry  who  col- 
lected there  had  had  little  time  for  preparation, 
when  they  heard  that  the  French  were  approach- 
ing :  the  town  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  they  had 
not  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  The  magistrates  and 
(he  higher  orders  withdrew  secretly  during  the 
night  which  preceded  the  attack,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  But  the  poorer  patriots  staid  and 
fought.  They  were  butchered  in  heaps ;  the  open 
city  was  entered  on  all  sides,  and  neither  age  nor 
^x  was  spared ;  the  old  and  young,  the  women 
and  children,  the  babe  suckling  at  the  mother's 
breast,  were  slaughtered,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of  the  insurgents.  It 
was  this  practice  of  carrying  out  Danton's  and 
Marat's  doctrine,  faire  peur,  that  rendered  the 
wars  in  Calabria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  so 
ruthless  and  terrible,  and  that  converted  the  armed 
population  into  the  most  merciless  of  foes.  When 
the  slaughter  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  the  French 
huuted  for  prisoners  in  the  houses  and  churches, 
and  fusilladed  them  in  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew.  And  when  this 
was  over  they  plundered  the  houses,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  monasteries,  and  tore  open  the 
very  graves  in  a  mad  search  after  hidden  treasure. 
Scenes  equally  atrocious  took  place  at  Guarda  in 
the  north,  and  at  Bejaand  VillaviQOsa  in  the  south. 
In  these  butcheries,  however,  the  French  were  also 
losing  their  own  men  daily ;  the  peasantry  were 
always  hovering  about  their  line  of  march,  cutting 
off  stragglers,  and  intercepting  their  communica- 
tions ;  and  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their  marches, 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  or  bad- 
ness of  provisions  induced  disease  and  death. 
Rarely  did  the  peasantry  show  any  mercy  to  the 
prisoners  they  took :  the  French  had  treated  them 
like  wild  beasts,  and  like  savages  they  acted  to- 
wards the  French.  After  plundering  Evora, 
Elvas,  and  Portalegre,  and  shooting  several  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  gentlemen,  Loison  seized 
some  individuals  as  hostages,  and  marched  away 
for  Abrantes,  having  received  dispatches  from 
Junot,  who  ordered  him  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Lisbon  by  that  route,  it  being  now  certain  that  an 
English  expedition  was  off  the  coast 

The  Spanish  deputies  who  had  gone  to  England 
from  the  Asturias  and  Galicia  had  requested  the 
employment  of  an  auxiliary  force,  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion, by  landing  on  some  point  of  the  coast  of 


Portugal,   in   which    kingdom    the    insurrection 
had  not  then  begun.    Their  native  provinces,  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Asturias  and  Ghdida, 
were    as  yet    untouched    by  the    French;    they 
formed,  or  were  thought  to  form,  the  main  strength 
of   the   Spanish  patriots  in   the   north;  and  the 
deputies,  for  their  own   immediate    use,    asked 
only  for  arms  and  money.     Some  doubts  were 
reasonably  entertained  by  the  British  government 
whether  the  Asturians  and  Galicians  would  make 
the  best  use  of  these  succours,  and  whether  Spa- 
nish armies,  and  irregular  tumultuary  levies,  could 
drive  the  FVench  out  of  the  Peninsula,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  disciplined  English  army.     In  the 
month  of  June  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who   had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
April,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force, 
consisting  of  about  9000  infantry  and  one  regiment 
of  light  dragoons.    This  force  was  intended  for  the 
Peninsula,  but  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  for 
some  time  after,  it  was  not  decided  whether  it 
should  be  landed  in  Spain  or  in  Portugal.     Much 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Sir  Arthur ;  and  never 
before  had  our  government  had  so  much  discretion 
and  wisdom  to  trust  to.    The  general  was  promised 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  men,  to  follow  in  a 
short  time.    The  force  actually  ready,  and  collected 
at  Cork,  had  been  assembled  by  the  "  All  Talents' " 
ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  con- 
quests in  Spanish  South  America  1   On  the  13th  of 
July  Sir  Arthur  sailed  with  them  firom  the  Cove  of 
Cork  for  the  Peninsula.     On  the  20th  of  July,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  fleet  containing  the  troops  under  bis 
command  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Coruna,  and  imme- 
diately held  conferences  with  the  junta  of  Galicia. 
He  found  those  Spaniards  full  of  confidence  :   al- 
though the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  had  been  lost,  and 
the  battle  of  Baylen  not  yet  won,  they  asked  for 
nothing  but  arms  and  money ;  they  (kclined  the 
assistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but  they  ad- 
vised General  Wellesley  to  land  in  Portugal,  to 
rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  French,  and  Uius 
open  a  regular  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Spain.     He  was  assured  that  in  many 
places  detachments  of  the  French  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  people,  and  that  whole  armies  of 
them   would  soon  be  annihilated.     Some  money 
which  he  brought  with  him,  and  gave  them,  elated 
the  members  of  the  junta  still  more :  he  could  nut 
see  either  in  them  or  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
any  symptom  of  alarm,  or  any  doubt  of  their  final 
success.    The  junta  said  that  they  could  put  any 
number  of  men  into  the  field,  if  they  were  only 
amply  provided  with  money  and  arms.    His  quick 
eye  saw  at  a  glance  that  a  great  deal  more  was 
wanting  than  arms  and  money ;  and  that  the  disin- 
clination to  receive  the  assistance  of  British  troops 
was  fotmded  in  a  great  degree  on  Spanish  pride,  and 
on  the  objection  to  give  the  command  of  their  own 
troops  to  British  officers,  although  it  was  but  too 
apparent  that  they  had  few  or  no  capable  Spanish 
officers.  It  was  this  objection,  this  pride,  which  led  to 
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many  sulisequent  reverse*  and  disgraces  in  the  field, 
and  which  rendered  the  Spanish  armies  for  a  long 
time  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  Portuguese  showed 
less  pride  and  more  docility,  and  thereby  rapidly 
became  excellent  troops  in  the  hands  of  British 
officers,  and  under  the  command  of  the  great  Bri- 
tish general.  Sir  Arthur  thought  that  Bonaparte 
would  now  carry  on  his  operations  by  means  of 
lai^  armies,  and  would  make  every  efibrt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  invasion  and  possession 
of  tix  Asturias ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  direct  its  attention  more  particularly 
to  that  important  point,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Asturians  to  receive  a  body  of  our  troops. 
No  chance  or  contingency  escaped  lum  :  he  thought 
itpossiUethat,  if  Bonaparte  found  it  impracticable 
to  penetrate  by  land,  he  would  make  some  sudden 
effort  to  reach  the  Asturias  by  sea ;  and  he  there- 
fore recommended  the  reinforcing  of  the  English 
squadron  en  that  coast.  He  suggested  also  to  the 
junta  at  Coruna  to  fit  out  the  Spanish  ships  at  Fer- 
rol  for  this  service ;  but  they  said  that  it  would 
divert  their  tittention  and  their  means  from  other 
more  important  objects ;  and  that  they  would  prefer 
relying  for  naval  defence  on  Great  Britain.  He 
saw  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  their  true  light, 
sod  at  once  told  our  ministers,  who  were  far  too 
sanguine,  and  who  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  had  far  more  resources  than  they  pos- 
•eaaed,  that  they  must  assist  all  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He 
referred  to  the  .great  division  of  political  power 
CiuiKd  by  the  establishment  of  so  many  juntas ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  each  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain  should  not  be  governed  by  its  own  junta, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  general  zeal  and  exer- 
tiona  of  each  were  greater  at  present  than  they 
would  be  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  under  the 
direction  of  one  body.*  The  junta  strongly  recom- 
mended  him  not  to  land  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  army,  urging  as  an  objection 
that  he  would  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
vo-operation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces 
that  were  collecting  at  Oporto,  and  that  would 
not  be  able  to  approach  Lisbon  till  they  had  heard 
that  he  had  disembarked.  They  recommended  him 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Vigo,  or  at  Oporto,  and  thence 
carry  the  allies,  whose  strength  they  exaggerated, 
with  him  to  Lisbon.  His  own  views,  and  bis  gene- 
ral instrucUons,  were  in  favour  of  a  landing  in 
Portugal ;  but  he  determined  not  to  fix  upon  the 
spot  until  he  obtained  more  accurate  information. 
On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  July  he  set  sail  from 
Coruiia,  to  look  after  the  transports  and  the  fleet 
that  were  conveying  his  army.  The  fleet  joined 
him  the  next  day  at  sea,  and  he  then  sailed  instantly 
for  Oporto,  vhere  he  arrived  on  the  24th.  By  this 
time  Oporto  and  the  neighbourhood  was  in  full  in- 
surrection ;  and  he  found  that  the  warlike  bishop 
had  gathered  together  about  3000   men,  full  of 

*  Duyntcko  to  ViaoeuBt  CMlemgh,  (n  Colonel  Oatwood's  Wel- 
ln«<«a  Oiipatchn. 


ardour,  but  badly  armed  and  equipped.  He  also 
learned  from  the  bishop  that  about  5000  Portuguese 
regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  that  tho-e  were  about  12,000 
peasants  who  only  wanted  arming,  clothing,  and 
disciplining.  Some  of  the  more  regular  levies  had 
gotten  a  thousand  muskets  from  the  English  fleet, 
but  others  of  the  same  class  had  no  fire-arms  except 
fowling-pieces.  Of  the  corps  of  Spanish  infantry, 
which  ought  to  have  been  at  Oporto,  he  could  hear 
nothing,  except  that  it  had  been  stopped  on  the 
frontier,  and  that  whether  it  would  come  at  all 
was  doubtful.  Having  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto  for  a  supply  of  mules  and 
horses,  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far 
as  the  Tagus,  to  get  fresh  and  correcter  information 
as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  French  troops 
iu  and  near  Lisbon.  Nothing  was  left  to  hazard, 
or  to  that  second  and  third  hand  information  which 
had  so  often  misled  inferior  commanders.  When 
he  had  obtained  ample  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  Junot's  forces,  he  fixed  upon 
Mondego  Bay  as  his  proper  landing-place.  The 
small  town  and  fort  of  Figueira,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Mondego,  had  been  carried  by  the  Por- 
tuguese insurgents,  and  were  now  occupied  by  300 
marines  belonging  to  the  English  fleet,  and  higher 
up  the  river  at  Coimbra  were  posted  the  5000 
Portuguese  regulars.  On  the  30th  of  July  General 
Wellesley  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  troops  were  landed  near  the  town  of 
Figueira,  according  to  orders  and  rules  most  pre- 
cisely laid  down  by  the  general.  Their  spirits  Were 
raised  by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  Casta- 
Sos's  victory  over  Dupont.  The  surf  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Portugal  is  great;  the  disembarkation 
presented  many  difficulties,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  casualties,  the  infantry  and  the  handful  of 
cavalry  were  safely  landed.  On  the  5th  of  August 
General  Spencer  joined  from  Cadiz,  with  about 
4000  men,  thus  raising  the  entire  force  under  Sir 
Arthur's  command  to  13,000  foot  and  400  or  500 
cavalry;  but  150  of  the  20th  light  dragoons  were 
dismounted. 

The  French  forces  at  this  time  in  Portugal  con- 
sisted of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men;  but,  de- 
ducting the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Peniche,  Setubal, 
and  other  places,  there  remained  only  about  14,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  its  approaches. 
Their  communications  were  cut  off  from  their 
countrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of 
Dupont,  the  Spanish  patriots  were  masters  of 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  and  in  Old  Castile 
the  French  corps  under  Bessi^res  had  not  ad- 
vanced farther  than  Benavente,  being  observed  by 
the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  About  the  same  time 
the  French  corps  at  Madrid  were  abandoning  that 
capita],  and  retiring  hastily  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear 
stt^e  was  therefore  left  for  the  contest  in  Portugal 
between  Wellesley  and  Junot,  whose  respective 
disposable  forces  were  nearly  equal,  except  that  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  vrhich  the  English  were 
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alrniMt  entirely  wuiting.*  On  the  9th  of  August 
the  English  b^n  tbdr  march  southward  towards 
Lisbon.  The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of 
Leyrio,  where  it  found  the  Portuguese  force  of 
50U0  men  under  General  Freire,  who  bad  mored 
from  Coimbra,  and  who  had  appropriated  to  the 
wants  of  his  own  people  the  stores  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  bishop  and  junta  of  Opoito, 
and  Sir  Ailliar,  were  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
English  Iroops.  This  was  an  awkward  beginning 
of  ute  connexion  between  the  two  allied  armies ;  but 
what  followed  was  rather  worse :  General  Freite 
demanded  that  his  corps  should  henceforward  be 
furnished  with  provisions  by  the  English  com- 
missariat, which  had  scarcely  provisions  ojoagh  to 
supply  the  newly-landed  Englidi  troops.  The 
preposterous  demand  of  Freire  is  to  be  excused 
only  by  the  poverty  of  his  country,  and  by  the  fiact 
that  the  French  had  seised  ana  removed  nearly 
everything  tbat  could  be  carried  off;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  commissariat  stand  in 
need  of  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Portuguese  general ;  they  had  nothing 
to  spare,  and  their  army  must  mainly  depend  for 
support — at  least  for  the  present,  and  until  cargoes 
could  arrive  from  Great  Britain— on  such  provi- 
sions as  they  had  landed,  and  on  such  as  the 
country  they  had  come  to  deliver  from  the  in- 
vaders could  a£fbrd  to  sell  for  money.  Junot  had 
raised  his  supplies  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
Wellesley  offered  hard  dollars  for  his.  Freire, 
however,  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  feel  injured  and 
insulted :  he  absolutely  refused  to  advance  with 
the  English ;  he  remained  behind  at  Leyria ;  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  1600 
of  his  men  to  join  EUr  Arthur. t  On  the  14th  the 
Ei^lish  came  in  sight  of  the  ancient  and  ma^i- 
ficent  abbey  of  Alcoba^a,  and  entered  the  town  of 
that  name.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Caldas,  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  nowhere  distant 
from  the  sea.  It  was  near  Roli^a,  at  that  time  a 
large  and  beautifol  villi^e,  about  ten  or  twelve 
English  miles  beyond  Caldas,  that  the  first  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  the  French 
took  place. 

Junot,  on  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
Elnglish,  determined  to  abandon  the  provinces,  to 
evacuate  all  the  fortresses  except  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida, and  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of  about 
5000  men,  under  General  Delaborde,  towards 
Leyria,  to  keep    Wellesley  in  check;    and    he 

*  A.  Vimtnux — Military  LIh  of  the  Diikg  of  Wellinglan. 

t  "Oananl  Vrein,"  uys  Sir  Artbnr,  "  his  bwn  apprlsfd  of  tb« 
state  of  my  rpiources,  Kntl  yet  ho  perwrrrM  in  hl»  pUn  ;  and  I  bo- 
knowledge  Dnt  I  uo  attribute-  it  only  to  hia  apprehensions,  which, 
however,  he  has  never  hinted  to  mo.r-that  we  are  not  suflldenUy 
ftrong  for  tlie  enelny.  I  am  convinced  that  he  cau  h.ive  no  personal 
motive  tot  his  ooadact,a«  1  have  been  always  on  the  most  covdialgood 
term*  with  him.  I  have  supplied  Uim  with  arms,  ammnnitioni  and 
flinta,  and  have  done  everytnlug  in  my  power  for  his  army  ;  aud,  only 
on  the  day  before  he  communicated  to  me  the  alteration  of  his  plan 
for  the  march  of  his  army,  he  voluntarily  placed  himself  aud  his 
troone  under  ny  oommand.^'— I.rtt<r  to  yitcmt  OutUnagh  in  Ov 
wood.  fTeUiiiMm  XNoiUeAn. 

Befiira  laiidiog  iii>(ande(oBay  SiiAttharhad  sentUia  Pottunese 
SMO  Buskali. 


ordered  Loison,  who  had  returned  from  his  bloody 
expedition  into  Alemtejo,  and  had  crossed  the 
Tagos  by  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Abrantea,  to  puah 
forward  and  join  De)aborde  at  Leyria.  But  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  English  obliged  Delaborde  to 
fall  back  before  Loison  could  reach  him.  On  the 
16th  Wellesley's  rifles  drove  in  Delaborde's  piquetB 
and  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Obidoe, 
situated  upon  an  insulated  hill  between  Caklas  and 
Roli^  Delaborde,  however,  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  favourable  position  of  Rolii^  expect- ' 
ing  every  moment  to  see  Loison  appear  on  hit 
right  In  his  front  were  ravines  and  preeipicea, 
and  steep  hills  overgrown  with  anderwood  amd 
briars,  and  roughened  by  firagments  of  rock.  B«t 
Sir  Arthur  was  informed  of  Loison's  approach, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  attack  Delaborde  before 
he  should  arrive.  Accordingly  he  formed  hie 
army  into  three  columns : — the  right,  consisting  of 
Portuguese,  wss  to  make  a  demonstratJon  on  Dela^ 
horde's  left ;  the  left  was  sent  to  ascend  the  steep 
hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  Loison,  who  was  coming  in  thst  quarter ; 
and  the  centre,  which  was  the  column  of  attack, 
marched  along  the  valley  and  up  the  ravines  to  the 
front  of  Delaborde's  position.  In  all  three  direc- 
tions the  difficulties  of  the  gronnd  were  great,  but 
they  were  greatest  to  the  central  or  attacking 
column.  In  some  places  the  way  wonid  not  admit 
more  than  three  or  four  men  abreast ;  the  French 
had  posted  an  ambush  of  riflemen  among  the  cop- 
pioes  of  myrtle  and  arbutns,  and  here  it  was  that 
Colonel  Lake,  the  brave  son  of  a  brave  father,  feH 
with  many  of  his  men  of  the  2iHh  regiment.  When 
the  central  column  resched  the  summit  of  the 
heights,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  vine- 
yards, and  for  some  time  they  could  not  form  » 
front  to  return  it  fiat  the  bayonets  of  the  British 
grenadiers  cleared  some  ground,  and  then  the 
column  formed  and  fired,  and  drove  back  the 
French.  Delaborde  rallied  his  men,  and  brought 
them  thrice  back  to  charge,  or  attempt  to  charge  ; 
but  each  time  they  were  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
sturdy  immoveable  mass  before  them ;  and,  instead 
of  driving  the  English  back  down  the  steep  break- 
neck  hills,  they  fell  back  themselves  to  higher 
ground  in  the  rear.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
English  troops  were  nought,  and  that  their  general,. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  but  a  sepoy-genera]^ 
who  might  beat  Indian  sultans  and  rajahs,  but 
who  was  alfa^ther  incapable  of  contending  with 
French  commanders  who  had  risen  out  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  but  the  precision  of  move- 
ment, the  unflinching  steadiness,  the  regularity, 
and  the  quickness  of  their  firing,  undeceived  tbem» 
and  showed  them  the  real  qualities  of  British  in- 
fontry,  while  all  those  who  understood  anything  of 
the  business  of  war  saw  a  hi^  directing  mind, 
and  felt  that  the  sepoy-general  was  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  French  officers  had  nade 
good  use  of  the  time  allowed  them  since  their  first 
arrival  in  the  country  in  drilling  and  disciplining 
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their  men ;  bnt  still  tbete  French  troops  were  no 
TCtenuH,  and  were  very  ftr  from  being  the  itite 
of  BoDspMkrte's  armies.  On  equal  gronnd,  and 
with  au  eqoKlity  of  arttHery  (our  oedtral  column 
bad  scarcely  been  able  to  get  a  single  0-pounder 
op  the  ravines),  thtiy  would  not  hirve  stood  one 
quarter  «f  an  hour  before  die  men  opposed  to 
them.  At  matters  weDe,  they  continued  the  con- 
teat  for  neariy  two  hours,  when  the  apparition  of 
oor  two  other  column*  on  their  riglM  and  left 
forced  them  to  make  a  hasty  retrtat  into  the  ham- 
let of  Asambugdra. '  Th«j  left  above  600  killed 
ud  wounded,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  behind 
them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  about  480! 
From  Azambngeira  Delaborde  retreated  in  good 
order  to  Torres  Vedras,  whete  he  was  joined  by 
Loison.  On  the  18th  General  Wellesley  followed 
Um,  and,  still  keeping  near  the  sea-eoast,  advanced 
to  Lourinha.  On  the  19th  he  moved  on  to 
Vimeiro,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  20th  by 
Gtaerals  Anstruther  and  Adand,  with  two  bri-J 
{*des  just  arrived  from  England.  This  raised 
hi*  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1600 
PoTtognese.  But  Junot,  by  calling  in  his  garrisons^ 
bad  now  a  force  numerically  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  this ;  he  retained  his  superiority  in  csvahy 
«<  also  in  wrtillery,  and,  what  was  of  mnre  conse- 
qoenoe  than  all,  just  at  this  critical  moment  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey  was  superseded  in  the  chief 
eomnnnd  by  a  very  inferior  personage,  Lieutenant- 
Qeoeral  Sir  Harry  Burtard,  who  arrived  from 
England  with  fresh  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  with  different  notions  and  plans  of  cam- 

I  psign  of  his  own.  They  had  put  more  spirit  into 
tJK  war  than  the  Grey  and  GhenviUe  administrft- 
tkm  had  done  ;  but  the  present  Tory  cabinet  had 
not  yet  attained  to  any  consistency  of  system,  had 
oot  yet  cast  off*  old  prejudices  and  influences,  and 
ikey  now  went  well  nigh  to  mar  a  war  which  had 
iKen  most  ably  begun,  and  which,  for  the  first 
tJBU,  offered  a  fair  and  promising  field  on  the  Con- 

)  tipent  of  Europe  to  our  national  land  forces.  Mi' 
oxters  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  propitious 
appearance  of  affain  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
Wly  determined  to  increase  the  army  employed  in 
Portugal ;  but  upon  these  very  grounds  they  also 
'''tennined  to  entrust  the  chief  command  to  some 
officer  higher  or  more  ancient  in  the  service  than 
Sir  Arthur  Wellealey.  This  was  according  to  the 
"heel  of  routine,  which  had  gone  far  to  grind 
down  ill  genius  and  spirit  in  the  superior  classes  of 
•he  officers  of  the  British  army.  In  India,  at 
C<|penhagen,  even  in  this  incipient  Portuguese  cam- 
paign, Wellesley  had  given  proof  of  superior  mili- 
•^y  genius ;  but  there  were  generals  m  the  ser- 
^Kc  much  more  ancient  than  he,  and,  as  if  seniority 

I  were  of  mote  value  than  ability,  his  genius  must 
"*  prostrated  before  another  man's  antiquity.  It 
>»>gl>t  have  happened  that  this  aative,  indefatigable 
■"•B,  whose  physical  powers  were,  in  their  kind. 
Imperfect  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  should  have 
h«n  superseded  by  a  worn-out  old  man,  incapable 
<H  beamg  the  hrat  of  the  climate,  or  of  sitting 
roL.  IV.— QIC.  Ill, 


three  hoan  ceoaecutiviBly  on  horseba^.  And  this, 
by  our  unaheied  mgulations,  and  the  miserable 
routine  seniority  syatem,  might,  and  probably  will, 
happen  again,  when  we  are  engaged  in  another 
war.  Until  some  more  loopholes  are  made  through 
whidt  ability  and  genius  may  pass  over  the  heads 
uf  mere  rotation  and  antiquity,  the  superior  com- 
mand of  our  foreet  nuiat  run  deadly  chances  of 
being  placed  in  inferior  hands. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  at  home  to  raise  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  to  30,000  men, 
ministers  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to 
Lieuteaant-General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  as 
aetiag  governor  of  Gibraltar,  had   so    promptly 
mded  Castanos  and  the  Spanish  army  of  Anda- 
lusia; and  they  appointed  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to 
be  Sir  Mew's  second  in  command,  leaving  Lieu- 
tenant-Oeneral  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Baltic, 
and  who  wa*  now  on  his  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  Lieutenanfr-Generals  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
Honourable  John  Hope,  TjorJ  Paget,  and  Mac- 
kenzie Frazer,  to  command  respective  divtfioni  of 
the  army.     Wellesley  was  thus  reduced  from  first 
to  fourth.     Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  John 
Moore  were  both  officers  of  great  merit,  and  gener- 
ous, high-minded  men ;  but  quite  so  much  could 
not  be  said  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and '  the  very 
best  of  the  three— Moore — was  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  Wellealey.    Accidents,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  new-appointed  generals  arrived,  made  a 
bad  scheme  worse.     Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived 
first;  on  die  evening  of  the  26th  he  came  to 
Maceira  Bay,  near  Vimeiro.     Sir  Arthur  imme- 
diately went  on  board,  and  reported  to  Sir  Harry 
die  situation  of  the  army,  and  his  own  intended 
plan  of  operations,  which  was,  to  continue  march- 
ing along  the  coast-road  as  far  as  Mafra,  thus  turn- 
ing the   strong  position    which    Delaborde  and 
Lmson  had  taken  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  by  this 
means  obliging  the  French  either  to  give  battle  or 
letreat'to  Laabon  under  great  disadvantages.     No 
plan  could  have  been  better;  no  reinforcements 
were  wanting,  the  British,  wiUiout  counting  either 
the  Portuguese  regulars  or  the  insurgent  peasantry 
for  anything,  being  rather  superior  in  number  to 
the  French  in  front  of  them,  and  elated  by  the  suc- 
cess they  had  obtained  at  Roli^.    There  was  pro- 
bably not  a  man  or  an  officer  in  the  army  but  waa 
anxious  to  advance.     Sir  Harry  Burrard,  however, 
thought  differently,  being  of  opinion  that  no  farther 
advance  ought  to  be  made  till  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore.     But  the 
enen^  in  the  meantime  was  bringing  the  question 
to  a  speedy  issue.     Having  posted  his  army  in 
excellent  poeitions  in  the  village  of  Vimeiro,  and 
on  the  hills  round  the  village.  General  Wellesley 
was  retiring  to  rest,  when,  st  the  hour  of  midnight, 
a  German  officer  of  dragoons  galloped  into  the 
camp  and  reported  that  Junot  waa  coming  on  to 
the  attack  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  was 
only  one  hour's  march  distant.     Undisturbed  by 
this  inflated  report,  General  Wellesley  merely  sent 
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out  patroles  and  warned  the  piquets  to  be  on  the 
alert.     But  before  day-break  he  had  all  hii  troops 
under  arms.    The  sun  rose,  all  eyes  were  directed 
in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedras,  whidi  is  only 
nine  miles  from  Vimeiro,  with  a  hilly  rugged 
country  between ;  but  no  enemy  appeared.     At 
about  seven  o'clock,  howeyer,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
behind  the  hills  nearest  to  the  British  positions ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  some  French  cavalry  were 
seea  crowding  the  heights  to  the  southward,  and 
sending  forward  scouts  in  every  direction.     This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  masi 
of  French  infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry; 
and  then,  column  after  column  followed  in  order  of 
battle.     Some  changes  of  position  were  made  in 
the    British    army    with    admirable  order   and 
celerity.     And,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  not  inglorious  21st  of  August,  the  battle  Ix^an 
with  a  hot  fire  of  French  artillery.     The  principal 
attacks  were  msde  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  with  the  view,  according  to  a  favourite  Frendi 
expression  in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  sea,  which  was'there  rolling  close  in  theif 
rear.    The  attack  was  made  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulseid  by 
the  British.     But  for  Wellesley's  deficiency  in 
cavalry  the  battle  would  have  been  finished  then,  for 
Colonel  Taylor,  galloping  among  the  confused,  re- 
treating French,  with  the  very  few  horsemen  he 
commanded,  scattered  them  with  great  execution. 
But  Margaron's  formidable  squadrons  of  horse  came 
down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of  his 
feeble  squadron  to  pieces.     General  Kellermann, 
taking  advantage  of  this  check,  threw  part  of  his 
reserve  into  a  pine-wood  which  flanked  the  line  of 
retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  reserve  to  reinforce 
the  divisions  that  were  repeating  the  attack.     But 
again  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all  points ; 
General  Solignac  made  a  capital  mistake,  Gieneral 
Brennier  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner;    the 
British  separated  the  French  brigades  from  each 
other,  and,  pressing  forward  with  tiie  bayonet,  they 
broke  and  scattered  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in 
confusion,  leaving  many  prisoners,  and  fourteen  can- 
non, with  ammunition,  &c.,  behind  them.    The  loss 
of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro,  was  estimated  at  about  1800,  that  of  the 
British  being  exactly  720.     Only  about  one-half 
of  the  British  force  was  actually  engaged.    Except 
the  part  of  the  reserve  which  Kellermann  had 
thrown  into  the  pine-wood,  the  whole  of  Junot's 
force  was  brought  into  action ;  but  Junot's  army, 
instead  of  being  20,000  strong  as  reported  by  tiie 
German  officer,  was  rather  less  than  13,000.     It 
was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  the  affair  was  de- 
cided.   The  4th  and  8th  British   brigades  had 
suffered  very  little ;  the  Portuguese,  the  5th  and 
the  Ist  British  brigades,  had  not  fired  a  shot,  and 
the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras 
than  was  any  part  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
whole  of  that  army,  moreover,  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion.    There  was  abundant  time,  and  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity,  to  annihilate  Junot;  but  Sir 


Harry  Burrard  had  landed,  and  had  brought  with 
him  the  depressing  nightmare-like  influences  of 
senility  and   irreaiJution.      Sir  Harry   had  beeo 
present  on  the  field  during  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  he  had  declined  assuming  the  com- 
mand, or  any  way  interfering  with  $ir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  disposition  till  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed.    But  then,  when  th^  French  were  running 
oS,  almost  in  a  tauve  qui  peut  disorder,  when  Major 
General  Ronald  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  close  upon 
them,  when  Geueral  Hill  was  ready  to  spring  for- 
ward by  a  shorter  road  than  the  French  could  take 
upon  Torres  Vedras  (which  must  have  cut  them 
off  fi-om  Lisbon,  ^d  perhaps  have  obliged  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms),  and  when  General  Wel- 
lesley  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  by  a 
general  and  rapid  movement  forward.  Sir  Hany 
Burrard  demurred,  thought  it  unwise  to  hazard 
the  fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he  considered  a 
perilous  throw — thought  it  advisable  not  to  move 
any  farther,  especially  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  the  French  cavalry — thought  it  best  of  all  to 
suspend  ofiensive  operations,  and  to  wait  in  the 
position  of  Vimeiro  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore.    Accordingly  General   Ferguson  was  or- 
dered to  desist  from  pursuit,  Greneral  Hill  was 
called  in ;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  were  allowed  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  the  always  admirable 
position  of  Torres  Vedras.*    On  the  next  day,  the 
22nd,  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  iu  Maceira  Bay,  and  su- 
perseded Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Hany  had 
superseded  Sir  Anhur  Welle^ey.    Thus,  owing 
to  the  unwise  arrangements  of  our  own  goveni- 
raent,  and  to  chances  which  they  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  the  army,  within  twenty-four  hours,  had 
successively  three  commanders-in-chief  !t  The  time 
for  prosecuting  the  victory  was  gone  before  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  came  ashore ;   and  popular  clamour 
was  guilty  of  great  injustice  towanls  Sir  Hew  both 
with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  con- 
vention which  followed  it 

In  the.  course  of  the  22nd  General  Kellermann 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  propose  iu  the  name  of  Junot  an  armis- 
tice, preparatory  to  a  conv^tion  for  the  entire 

.  *  la  a  lettoc  addrawd  to  tin  Duke  of  York  th*  day  aftn  Oa 
battle  of  Vimrin.  Sir  Aitbar  Wellealey  lavs,  witli  ran  coolMu— 
"  I  think,  if  Ooieral  Hfll'a  brinde  and  thg  adnnctd  gnanl  IMi 
moved  forward,  the  enemy  voutd  have  liacn  cnt  ufT  from  Tom 
Vednu  and  we  should  have  tieen  at  LiatMn  before  htm  ;  it.  indeed, 
any  FMMh  army  liad  remained  in  Portnifn).  But  Sir  Harry  Buitardt 
wlio  was  at  tfaia  time  upon  the  ground,  Mill  thought  It  adTiaable  noi 
t-)  move  from  Vimeiro;  and  Uie  enemy  mnde  good  their  tvlivvt  to 
Torre*  Vadna.  Str  Haw  Dalrymple  arrived  thia  momiug,  and  baa 
talian  the  command  of  the  army."  Sir  Arthur  waa  much  warmer  in 
■peaking  of  tlie  raerite  of  the  men  and  otBeers  wlio  had  aerred  aader 
lum.  H*  nya  to  the  Dak*  of  York—"  I  cannot  aay  lou  much  in 
farour  uf  the  troopa  :  their  galUntn  and  their  ditdpline  wne  equally 
con>pleuon>;andlmaitadd  tbttUiatiemhfeAmt^tlMtttmt 
ben  w,  f'a  u>^'cA  everything  pateed  at  it  wot  dtrectedf  and  no  mittaJte 
woM  made  fty  oJiy  oftne  offlcm  charged  with  its  amdnet." 

t  The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  afterwards  said — "  CotMider. 
log  the  eatraordiuarv  drcunutancea  under  wliich  two  new  command' 
ing  generalt  arrived'  f^m  the  cn^ean,  and  Jolaed  the  army  (the  one 
during,  and  the  other  immediately  altar,  a  battle,  and  thoaa  auccet. 
lively  aaperseding  each  other,  and  Iwtli  the  original  commander 
within  the  naoe  of  tw«nty.amr  hoar*),  it  la  not  inipriali^  Oat  tha 
army  waaooioanriedfctwardiuitlttlMMeoBdday  aOathaactioa." 
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tneoation  of  Portngkl  by  the  French,  with  their 
inni  Md  baggage.  The  terms  were  diacuiaed 
between  Kellermann  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple; 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Arthur  Welleiley 
botli  being  preeent.  In  the  end  the  soipension 
of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  to  terminate  at  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice ;  and  Sir  Hew  directad  CSoie- 
nl  Wellesley  to  sign  this  agreement.  The  basis 
of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation  was  also 
Kttkd,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  in  force  witb- 
oat  the  concurrence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
who  had  his  eye  on  Siniavin  and  the  Russian  ships 
«f  the  line  in  the  Tagus.*  Sir  Hew  says  he  was 
quite  determined  to  conclude  no  definitive  conven- 
tion  to  which  the  British  admiral  was  not  a  party 
u  well  as  himself.  But  he  had  forgotten  the  Par- 
tngnese  generkl  Freire,  who  now  sent  an  aide-de- 
(imp  to  iuk  hi*  commands.  Sir  Hew  says,  thst 
there  was  a  Portuguese  force  lomewhere  he  had 
probably  heard  ;  that  in  the  forenoon  he  bad  seen 
a  Portuguese  detachment  marching  to  occupy  the 
post  assigned  it  in  the  position,  but,  as  neither 
General  Freire  nor  his  army  had  been  mentioned 
to  him  during  the  recent  discussions  with  Keller- 
maun,  or  spoken  of  as  having  had  any  share  in  the 
hsttle  of  the  2 let,  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  them 
•0  near  at  hand ;  And  that,  therefore,  he  could  only 
desire  the  aide-de-camp  to  give  his  respects  to 
General  Freire,  aiid  tell  him  he  should  be  glad  of 
the  honour  of  .seeing  him  next  day  at  Ramalhal, 
whither  he  intended  to  advance  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  23rd  Sir  Hew  and  the  army  made  a  for- 
ward movement,  from  Vimeiro  to  Ramalhal,  near 
Torres  Yedrss,  but  within  the  boundary  stipulated 
W  the  armistice  which  he  bad  ordered  Sir  Arthur 
^'ellesley  to  sign.  In  the  course  of  this  day  he 
yas  visited  by  General  Friere,  who,  in  very  bad 
^nour,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Junot,  and  upon  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  much 
ofeided ;  particularly,  as  he  thought  that  he  himt 
lelf,  and  the  government  of  Portqgal  (as  he  called 
the  junta  of  Oporto),  had  been  treated  with  dis- 
reipectful  neglectf  It  is  tme  that  Freire,  who 
might  have  done  a  good  deal,  had  done  little  or 
nothing ;  it  is  true  that  the  junta  of  Oporto  was 
but  a  provisional  and  very  irregular  government, 

*  St  Be*  Dalryspk.  Memoir  of  hi>  Pnoaediiin,  Ito.  Sit  Rmt 
^:— UrateuntGnerab  Hit  Hany  Bnrrud  and  Sir  Aitiuu  Wal- 
IM«T  nsiiti^  ia  the  dlicuuioiu  vrhiah  took  placa  oa  this  oocaaioo  t 
Mai  I  aaed  vtffn  no  ather.naaoo  for  my  aiR«iitnij{  to  tha  mea-sure  pro- 
piardUun  lltal  it  inu  reammemded  hy  Sv  Arthv  JVellttUy,  whoH 
^'fla.  ai  Irfa^  thg~meat  ampetent  JKdgt  tf  the  retatke  tituatkmt  oftha 
>w  nwa  « >Uf  y<M  </tiiM,  /  >A<iiiMAaa«  MguM  il  ay  A^y  la  ftMw, 
****  ^/^  jw4gaie»t  Ma  not  been  so  pitrtieulttritf  reeummmtUd  to  mgf 
•KaHtM  tf  M«  Mcralary  </lM(<.  Sir  Artlur  nammetitd  lA«  mmttmt 
iftUuiuf  tit  Frtmei  tv  «w«tMt*  Prntngat,  aiti  t^atr  arat  <n4  hof- 
9^"  aiid  tint  amy  bctllty  for  this  purpoae  should  be  sITorded  to 
■^•».  from  the  ntatiTa  alale  of  the  atmleaoittha  awning  of  the  Std, 
Muidpri'ijt  that  the  Fisiidt  liad  tlirn  tcsumed  a  formidable  poaitiaB 
liorrai  Vrdras)  between  as  and  Lisbrm:  that  they  had  the  means  of 
Mtrittt  firom  that  pofitioo  to  others  in  fhmt  of  li»boB ;  and.  flnaUy» 
ofeniitainx  the  Taxus-into  Alemte)«,  with  a  view  to  the  occnpntion  in 
'Kailh  «f  Kleaa  (a  atnmaly  furtllled  lo»n),  and  ereutlially  at 
Alovids  (another  teim\ar  fortresi)."  A  d  Sir  Hew  quotes  a  paiange 
<Xiti>r  s  taller  rmm  Sir  A.  Wellfsley  to  Laid  Oistlereaah,  <■>  vbhh 
^f^-  dMiMly  Mys,  "  As  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  Iwd  Iwen  direlted 
■hlmther<ccnpfttiaa  atSaniarvm,  which  had  tieen  profosad  f»r  them, 
Jhtrewneno  lutvas  in  fxfwnt.  and  mr  inciease  oT  nnmhets  oottld 
■we^ieiausd.  tha  Franoh  ana*  Urom  effecting  these  ol^eots." 

t  Sit  Haw  Dalrymple,  Memoir. 


whose  authority  was  only  partially  acknowledged 
in  the  country ;  but  still  it  appears  that  the  Portu- 
guese general,  if  not  the  junta,  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  before  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation 
settled.  If  any  Portuguese  had  been  present  at  the 
discussions,  tbey  might  have  looked  after  their  own 
property,  or  the  property  of  their  countrymen,  and 
save  more  nicely  limit^  and  defined  the  baggage 
that  the  French  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  with 
them.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  assured  Freire  that  no 
disrespect  was  meant ;  and  he  fiimished  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  armistice,  provisional  as  it  was  and 
safaject  to  the  British  admiral's  approval,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  such  observations  as  Freire 
might  think  it  necessary  to  make,  assuring  the 
Portuguese  general  that  his  observations  would  all 
be  considered  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
Sir  Hew,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  junta  of  Oporto  as  the  government  of 
Portugal,  and  the  legitimate  representative  of  its 
prince ;  and  this  declaration,  which  he  subsequently 
repeated  many  times,  raised  against  him  the  fierce 
and  rather  unscrupulous  animosity  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oporto.*  General  Freire  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  arrangements  made  or  making  with  the 
French,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  or  the  op- 
portunity of  reprobating  the  convention  when  it 
should  be  concluded  by  the  British. 

Most  unluckily,  in  sketching  the  terms  of  the 
convention  on  the  22nd,  an  article  had  been  heed- 
lessly admitted  which  prejudiced  the  clauses  of  the 
final  convention,  by  stipulating  that  the  French 
army  should  not  "  in  any  case "  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  that  "  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  should  be  carried  to  France  with  arms 
and  baggage,  and  their  private  property  of  every 
description,  from  which  nothing  should  be  de- 
tained !"  This  of  course  would  include  the  church 
plate  and  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  various 
towns  which  they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  and  which  plate  and  property  they 
had  divided  among  themselves,  and  packed  up  in 

•  <•  Pains  were  taken  l>y  fks  Bishop  of  Oporto,  his  parlinns  and 
adherents,  to  misrepresent  and  ruise  s  clamour  against  the  coOTention. 
not  only  in  Portugal,  but  in  England  also,  la  the  former  their  mis- 
repiesentations  were  soon  contradkted  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  not 
so  in  England ;  they  were  there  so  powerfully  seconded  by  the  Ian- 
gnage  liald  by  ministen,  and  the  meaaares  ihey  ptusued,  that  tba 
erroneous  imptession  thus  made  upon  the  nuldic  mind  wss  confirmed 

and  perpetuated Both  th's  officer  (une  Suusa,  whom 

Fieiie  had  asked  leava  to  attach  to  Dalrymple's  basid'K)uarters,  while 
the  deflnitiva  convention  was  negoliatinit)  and  hi&  general  (Freire 
himselQ  were  deaf  to  my  lequests  that  they  should  siate  their  obser- 
vations  in  writiag,  and  ui  an  official  shape,  when  every  possible  atten- 
tion would  be  piiid  to  their  represenuiious.  When,  however,  the 
treaty  was  rstified,  and  the  itnestion  was  decided,  both  there  officers 
began  to  write,  aiul  their  oorrcspondence  abounded  in  animadver- 
sions upon  the  provisions  of  an  instiument  which  it  wus  now  my 
duty  to  ^bide  by.  Although  the  letters  of  both  ti.ese  offloprs.  a  memo- 
riul  ftom  Ihe  general,  a  remonstrance  and  a  protest  were  directed  to 
me,  they  were,  in  fact,  sddresned  to  the  ]iassions  and  the  prejudices 
of  Ihe  jieople.  I  was  therefore,  awnre  of  the  tieceseity  of  reph  ii,g  to 
these  smtatioos  addresses  with  civility  and  temper,  as  it  wss  evident 
&te  onrresponilence  would  be  immediatoly  subinilted  to  the  public : 
hilt  when,  in  his  memorial  and  prote^  Oenetal  Fralre  indulged  in 
fclsa  and  injurions  animadveiaions  npon  Die  general  chancier  of  tlie 
Btttiali  natiutt  and  govemBsat,  1  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  tliis 
sort  of  eoanopondenott.**-*/tf. 

GnCoitiuiatelyi  however,  people  contiuned  to  be  found  in  Enaiand 
more  tettdy  to  gina  cndit  to  the  venomous  animadversions  of  Frrfira 
than  to  the  plain  facts  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 
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their  respective  baggages.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
say B, "  Although  I  ugned  these  conditions,  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  believe  that  I  entirely  approve  vk  the 
manner  in  which  the  instmment  is  worded."  *  He 
had  been  ordered  to  sign  by  his  superior  in  com- 
mand ;  but,  as  the  armistice  was  made  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  and,  as 
one  article  of  it  stipulated  that  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagns  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
neutral  port — that  is  to  say,  that,  when  the  British 
army  or  fleet  should  be  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
port,  the  said  Russian  fleet  was  not  to  be  troubled 
during  its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  should  wish  to 
go  away,  nor  pursued  when  it  should  be  gone,  with* 
out  the  grace-time,  or  delay,  fixed  1^  maritime  law 
— the  British  admiral  objeoted  to  that  article,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  objection  to  join  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  in  negotiating  with  Junot  upon  all  the 
remaining  articles,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  fleet  he  was  ready  himself  to  enter  into  a 
separate  agreement  with  Admiral  Siniavin.  As 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  had  thns  declined  to  sanction  the 
Russian  article  in  the  basis,  Sir  Hew,  who  did  not 
receive  Sir  Charles's  answer  until  the  24th  at  night, 
concluded  the  armistice  to  be  at  an  end,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2Sth  he  sent  the  quarter-roaster 
general,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Murray,  to  Lis- 
bon, with  a  letter  informing  Junot  of  the  British 
admiral's  decision :  but  at  the  same  time  Colonel 
Murray  was  to  acquaint  Junot  that,  if  he  would 
waive  the  Russian  article,  Sir  Hew  was  ready  to 
negotiate  on  the  remaining  articles,  and  to  concluded 
a  convention  upon  the  terms  specified  in  a  paper 
of  memoranda  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
previously  drawn  up.  Colonel  Murray  was  further 
empowered  to  prolong  the  suspension  of-  hostilities 
for  a  definite  period,  should  the  negotiation  be  en- 
tered into  by  Junot.  In  the  paper  of  memoranda 
which  Sir  Arthur  had  drawn  up.  it  was  said  empha- 
tically and  unceremoniously,  "  Some  mode  must  be 
devised  to  make  the  French  generals  disgorge  the 
church  plate  which  they  have  stolen." 

Junot  endeavoured  to  gain  time ;  he  afii^cted  to 
consider  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  be 
for  an  indefinite  and  unlimited  period,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  the  continuation  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton's 
negotiation  with  Admiral  Siniavin;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  Sir  Hew  sent  Colonel  Murray 
instructions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Arthur, 
to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  come  away  at  once, 
if  Junot  should  be  found  obstinate;  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  armistice  in  no  case  would  be  prolonged  for 
a  more  extended  period  than  24  hours.  This,  with 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  his  20,000  men  in 
Maceira  Bay.f  startled  Junot,  who  at  one  moment 
had  thought  of  defending  the  position  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  at  another  of  crossing  the  Tagus,  and 

•  Letter  to  Captain  PalMney  Haleoln,  in  OoloDel  Osnraod. 
WeUlngtoo  Dimtchn. 

t  Sir  John  Moon  dimfcnrked  hit  troops  *a  tut  a*  Uw  itata  of  Ika 
weather  and  the  dangeraoj  aarf  would  allow.  Two  nainenla  ef 
iuhntry,  two  brigades  of  artillery,  and  tome  Oermaa  caTafry,  landed 
on  the  9tth.  but  the  Ian  division  did  not  land  nntil  the  t9th  of 
Aofust ;  and  the  diaemharkalion  was  not  effieeted  without  gieat  dUI> 
eolty  and  lattcrir  (oiDe  loaa.— Sir  Bnt  DmtrymfU,  itnmt. 


throwing  his  forces  into  Elvas.     On  the  moniini 
of  the  29th,  a  draft  of  the  proposed  convoitioD, 
sigrned  by  deneral  Kellermann,  was  brought  to  Sii 
Hew's  head-quarters ;  and,  being  laid  before  a  meet- 
ing of  general  oflkers,  at  which  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Sir    John  Moore,  the  Honourable  John  Hope, 
Mackenzie  Fraser,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wen 
present,  it  was  readr  article  by  article,  and  the  ob- 
jectbna  and  proposed  alterations  were  minuted 
down  by  Sir  Ajthur.    A  copy  of  these  minutes  wai 
then  sent  to  Colonel  G.  Murray  for  his  guidance ; 
but  it  should  appear,  from  the  complaints  whidi 
Sir  Arthur  subsequently  raised,  that  he  consideied 
that  all  the  objections  and  altemtiona  he  had  made 
or  snggested  were  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  by 
those  who  finally  concluded  and  ratified  the  treabr. 
On  the  same  day  (the  29th  of  August),  at  the  hour 
of  noon,  the  term  for  the  suspension  of  hostilitiei 
having  e:q)ired.  Sir  Hew  moved  his  head-quarten 
ibrwwd  to  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  the  French 
had  withdrawn.    On  the  30th  Junot  at  last  signed 
the  d^nitive  treaty,  with  the  omission  of  seveial  of 
the  alterations  which  had  been  proposed  ;  and  in 
form  the  convention  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dil* 
rymple,  at  Torres  Vedraa,  on  the  3 1st     In  hit 
defence  Sir  Hew  says  that  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  objected  to  by  the  Britiih 
were  altered,  and  that  some  other  good  alterations 
were  inverted  wbieh  had  not  before  been  suggested 
(and  thus  much  was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  board  of  inquiry) ;  that,  at  all  events, 
the  season  for  negotiation  was  passed;  that  he 
tberdbre  immediately  convened  the    lieutenant- 
generals  he  could  assemble.  Sir  Harry  fiurrard, 
Sir  John  Moore,  Hope,  and  Mackenzie  Fmti~- 
and,  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  approbation, 
ratified  the  Deftmitive  Convention.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  not  present  at  this  final  ratification, 
having  moved  to  the  left  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  being  now  at  Sobral  with  his  division.    We 
have  his  own  words,  in  various  forms,  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  fact,  ^at,  afkev  the  fetal  orders  of  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  on  the  field  of  Vimeiro  (orders  with 
which  Dalrymple  had  nothing  to  do,  as  he  was 
roany  miles  ofl',  at  sea  in  his  frigate),  he  ap- 
proved of  a  convention  allowing  the  French  to 
evacuate  Portugal ;  that  he  felt  that  die  favourable 
moment  for  pushing  upon  the  French  had  been 
lost ;.  that,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate 
the  country  by  sea,  they  might  either  defend  them- 
selves desperately  withm  Lisbon,  or  oxws  to  Elvu 
and  Almeida,  which,  being  places  regularly  forti- 
fied, would  have  required  regular  and  long  sieges, 
during   which  the  British  army  could  not  bare 
been  made  available  in  Spain,  where  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  it  was  earnestly  desired  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  whidier  the  British  government 
was   very  eager  that  some  corps   should  go  as 
quickly  as  possible.*     It  was  not  against  the  con- 

■  Bee  Ookael  Otinrood,  WelUnctoa  Dlipatehae.  "  I  do  not  kwnr,' 
•aya  Sir  Aftbat.  wrHfau  from  Sobral,  on  the  1st  of  Septemba', 
"  what  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  propoaea  to  do,  or  is  initmoled  to  do ;  hot 
if  I  were  in  his  situatian  I  wonld  have  10,000  man  at  Madrid  la  lea 
Uiaa  ■  monUi  ftom  this  time."— XMer  «e  CAarfat  AnxM,  Af.  M- 
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mention  itself,  but  against  the  monstrous  folly 
which  made  it  necessary,  and  against  some  parti- 
cular clauses  of,  and  omissions  in,  the  definitive 
treaty,  that  he  waa  indignant.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  diat  the  treaty  had  been  altered,  but 
not  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  beeh ;  that  teA 
days  after  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  the  army  was  not 
farther  advanced  than  it  shouM  and  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  night  of  the  21st  j  that  matt*«  wert 
not  prospering ;  that  he  felt  an  e*mest  desire  to 
quit  the  army ;  that  he  had  been  too  succesaful 
with  this  artiy  ever  to  serve  witkit  in  a  subordinate 
sitnatioo.  To  a  uftore  private  fnendj  he  declared 
that  he  approved  of  the  principal  point  in  the  con- 
vention, the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French; 
and  he  stated,  at  great  length,  his  reasons  for 
thinking  th»t  the  commander-in-chief  had  done 
right  in  allowing  them  to  evaeuate  that  country  by 
sea.  "Admitting,"  he  says,  "that  the  army 
which  will  evacuate  Lisbon  will  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  I  conceive  it  better 
to  have  that  army  in  that  situation,  and  our  army 
acting  in  Spain,  in  eo-<operation  with  the  Spanish 
tnops,  than  to  have  the  French  troops  occupying 
•trong  places  in  Pdrtugal,  and  our  army  occupied 
in  the  siege  or  blockade  of  them."* 

Because  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  dispatches,  en- 
dosing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  were  dated  from  Cin- 
tra,  between  Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  the  conven- 
tion anlnckify  got  the  name  of  "The  Convention 
of  Cintra,"  a  name  which  was  long  made  to  figure, 
Indicronsly  and  infamously,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
«nd  which  induced  uninformed  people  to  believe 
fhst  it  mn  actually  negotiated  and  concluded  in 
that  village,  and  after  the  British  had  obtained 
P«««e»iiDn  of  the  formidable  position  of  Torres 
'Wfas,  the  key  to  the  capital.f  This  was  making 
W  worse;  the  formidable  position  was  obtained 
•wwgh  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  convention  ifras 
«raHiged  at  Lisbon  by  Colonel  G.  Murray  and  Kel- 
lomann,  and  was  finally  ratified  at  Torres  Vedras, 
Mout  thirteen  milea  from  Cintra,  and  twenty-five 
from  the  capital.  The  most  objectionable  article 
*«  the  fifth,  which  allowed  the  French,  underthe 
Mmes  of  property  of  the  army,  private  property, 
wd  baggage,  to  carry  off  much  of  the  plunder  of 
™tagal.  Janot  had  no  more  morality  than 
Doponf  the  French  officers  and  soldiery  who 
2^talrted  in  Portugal  were  not  less  rapacious  or 
ws  eager  to  pi^eserve  their  spoil  thtcn  those  who 
n«d  capimJated  at  Baylen ;  if  they  had  beenbottnd 
by  a  more  rigid  article  to  a  restitution  of  &e  stolen 
F^P»ty,  they  would  have  eoncetried '  it,  even  as 
J'npont  and  his  people  had  done^  Some  limita, 
■x^ever,  were  put  to  the  abuse  of  the  fifth  article 

•»««^  to  be  uieniln-ljr  itndiad  by  ihOH  who  woulT  form  • 
™w«  MJioa  of  fth  ameh  Mntad  eoaTnnibw,  mo  letter  to  OhwM 

liL^L?^*"*  <*  Lorf  Byron'i  ChiUe  BwuM  wtU  remembet  th* 

""■*  DegmBtap— 

j^bqld  tke  htll  when  cbieb  wen  late  eonnned  I 
nj,  ,„. "°  *"»  rtupleuing  uolo  BritWl  eye  I 
™»W^  wtotnrelled  in  Poitunl  mir»jm  aim  the  went, 
S.  iL2li^E^'  ?■•  ""i*^'  "'  »•  Condition  <if  Chan  having 
"*">■«>•  l«Un  of  the  Marqaea  MuUlra  In  thtt-ptace. 


by  the  appointing  of  a  commission,  with  General 
Beresfbrd  at  its  head,  to  sujMrintend  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  the  convention.    Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  General  Beresford  and  his  commissioners, 
the  spoils  of  the  Museum  and  Royal  Library  were 
restored,  and  some  of  the  church  plate,  nicely 
packed  up  as  private  property,  vfas  seized,  un- 
packed, and  sent  back  to  the  churches.   Still,  how- 
ever, the  French  did  not  disgorge  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  do.     With  regard  to 
the  Russian  fleet — a  rather  important  object,  at  it 
still  counted  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate — 
it  was  agreed,  in  a  separate  convention  between 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  and  Admiral  Siniavin, 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  deposit  in  the  hands  of 
bis  Britaonic  majesty,  to  be  held  until  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  and  that  the  Russian 
admiral,  his  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  without 
any  condition  or  stipulation  whatever,  should  be 
conveyed  to  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.* 
The  forts  on  the  Tagus  were  taken  possession  of, 
on  the  and  of  September,  by  tbe  British  troops, 
and  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  then  opened  to  our 
shipping.     On  the  5th,  the  army  had  its  right  at 
St.  Julian,  and  its  left  on  the  heights  of  Bellas. 
On  the  8th  or  9th,  a  British  corps  marched  into 
Lisbon,  in  the  midrt  of  popular  acclamations  and 
rejoicings,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  city, 
during  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy.    Transports 
being  collected,  the  French  presently  began  to 
embark :  and,  except  their  last  division,  purposely 
detained  by  orders  from  England,  they  were  all 
sent  off  before  the  end  of  September,  and  part  of 
the  British  army  was  then  actually  on  its  route  to 
the  Spanish  frontier.f    Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  vuidictive  Fvciie,  by  Sousa,  by  the  martial  and 
irate  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  by  their  partisans  and 
creatures,  to  raise  a  clamour  in  Portugal  against  the 
convention,  and  to  persuade  the  people  that  they 
might  have  dislodged  Junot,  have  captured  and 
destroyed  his  whole  army,  have  recaptured  all  the 
poperty  of  which  they  had  been  plundered,  and 
have  enriched  themselves  with  all  the  property  the 
French  had  brought  into  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  the  English:- 
but  when  the  convention  became  more  generally 
known,  and  its  effects  felt,  the  people  of  Lisbon 
and  of  the  country  expressied  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  benefit  attending  it. |     It  was  no 
small  benefit  to  have  the  country  entirely  freed 
from  the  French.     On  all  the  forts  of  which  we 
took  possession   the  flag  of  Braganza  was  im- 
mediately hoisted;   Lisbon  Mftm  occupied  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behidf  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal ;  and  a  council  of  regency,  and  a  more  re- 
gular provisional  government,  was  established  forth- 
with.    As  the  energetic  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  cause,  was  admitted  into 
the  council  of  regency,  and  allowed  to  take  a  fore- 
most part  in  it,  his  ill-humour  was  charmed  away 

^  Jamea'i  Naval  History. 

t  Report  of  Board  of  Inquiry. 

I  Id. ;  ud  Colonel  Garwood,  Wiillingtan  Diigatdieb 
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for  the  present ;  but  great  was  the  trouble  caused 
in  the  sequel  by  this  turbulent  »nd  ambitioot 
charchman,  and  b^  the  crafty,  intriguing  men  that 
gathered  around  him. 

Both  long  and  loud  was  the  popular  Todferattta 
in  England  against  the  whole  of  the  convention,  mis- 
called  of  Cintra.  No  measure,  indeed,  was  eref 
more  uniTersally  reprobated,  or  less  understood  or 
inquired  into.  Nor  was  this  a  merely  popular 
outcry :  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  and  secretaries  of 
stale,  shared  in  the  violence,  and  both  court  and 
cabinet  swelled  the  chorus.  At  first,  all  were 
blamed,  and  no  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  government  appointed 
a  board  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  tDttr  generals  and 
three  lieutenant-generals.*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled  in  oider  to 
be  examined  by  this  board,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  home,  was  also  examined  at  bis  own 
defire.f  The  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  Chelsea  College  <«  Monday  the 
14th  of  November,  and  continued  sitting  with 
adjournments  until  the  27th  of  December.  In  the 
end  they  agreed  upon  a  report,  which  exonerated 
all  the  generals,  which  even  bestowed  praise  upon 
all,  but  which  made  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
tween Sir  Art}iur  Wellesley,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Hnd  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  report  stated 
that  it  appeared  that  the  Convention  of  Cintra 
(this  blunder  continued  to  be  retained  when 
and  where  there  ought  to  have  been  no  blun- 
dering), in  its  progress  and  conclusion,  or  at 
least  the  principal  articles  of  it,  had  not  been  ob- 

■  Of  thii  ■  Boud  of  Inquiry.'  Omni  Sit  Da,4d  Dnndu  ni  pra- 
•Idnt.  TIm  aUwi  ntmhen  wrrc— CsamU  tlw  Eul  of  Moin,  FH«r 
Cni«.  PmocU  Lord  Iliwlhlleld;  Lieal.-0<ii«nls  Odorge  Eul  of 
PrMtafoka,  K.G.,  Sir  Omrii*  Niinot,  But..  Olinr  NidMUa. 

t  Tha  oflkm  «lio  hut  aamd  undfr  Sir  Atiluii  in  th*  abort  Por- 
tUKiMW  cain|i*i«n  shovtd,  vrry  iiDrqitiTnnlly,  that  Ihn  appnciatni 
Ua  Marita.  ami  did  nat  for  a  ainale  mumaat  confirand  bia  raputatioa 
with  that  <tf  Ilia  inferior  men  wIkj  tiad  been  i4aced  above  liim.  On 
the  Srd  of  8«iiteniber.  three  weeka  ijefttre  hn  nullled  hia  oomnand,  all 
tka  (eneial  ofHeen  who  k;id  Drat  laulad  with  his  and  tha  irou|ia  at 
tha  Mondeffo.  wruta  him  a  mmt  floitarinif  letter* aoquaiutinic  him  that 
Ihay  had  dubliad  together,  and  had  direolad  a  pMCe  of  liata.  value 
iooo  yuineui,  to  be  prmiared  and  praaeatad  lo  bin,  with  an  ioaetip- 
iion  itating  that  they  ol!rrt>d  thii  aid  to  their  leader  **  in  teatimony  of 
flw  hixh  inapaal  aid  aatarm  llMnr  feel  lU  htan  at  a  ma*,  mi  Urn  w^ 
tomitd  amhdfet  lily  flattitnim  asm iiffietr.'' 

Tills  prailM  came  fkom  imvad  and  applauded  men :  tbehononrwaa 
unuded  by  ollleMa  nho  bad  already  a  hiiih  rapnlMian,  who  aooa  ab- 
lainedaatul  loftier  renown,  and  wIiomo  name*  will  tiot  iooq  lie  for- 
mttan  in  tka  military  annali  of  their  ooootry :  th«y  weie— M^r- 
fieoetala  a  8penear,  R.  HHl.  R.  Fei«naoB ;  ]iri||adi«r43eaanla 
M.  Nixhtinicall.  a  P.  Bowea.  M.  Pane,  J.  Citliu  Cimuhird. 

The  contributhM  to  that  tartinxMlal  waa  aftenaada  aa^tmanM  by 
the  aubacrtptioB*  of  Oanarala  Anatruihar  and  Acand,  and  of  all  Iba 
OeM-olHcera  or  the  army  wbo  lerved  under  the  ordera  uf  Sir  Artbtxr  at 
the  baiUa  of  Vimaiio. 

The  diapatehei  and  letteta  written  by  Oenatal  Wellealey  immediately 
after  the  eoDventiun,  and  hit  own  double  auparaediog,  area  remarkahio 


TcoororUnaliility,  fi*raMht,and  turn  fbr  builnraa  of  all  kinda.  aaalio 

"  'i  publie  si'irit,  »,h  cb  ,  „  "  * ' " "      „". 

not  callt^  for.  waa  aaauradly  much  waot*.d.    Ha  drew  up  aa  wt. 


I  uriied  him  lo  K><e  adrire.  wbieh,  although 


•liable  plan  Afr  tba  future  opeia>ioiia  oftbeanny:  bapoiMadoiit 
to  8lr  Hew  Dalrymple  the  beet  meana  of  obtaining  provtsiooa,  horsea 
Ibr  tbe  anillaty,  ercnrthlug  tbai  the  army  Baadaat.  he  abovad  him 
Aaaxpedietey  of  armlni  a  number  ot  Spaniard*  who  wan  finiad  at 
Liabon.  and  or  sending  thrm  txck  to  Si-ain ;  he  reeommended  Sir 
Hew  to  ienU  proiiei  penoaa  lo  tnal  with  all  the  laeal  ivmaaia  Spain, 
and  to  obtain  aocntate  infumution  as  to  the  real  state  and  prospect  of 
aSbIra  In  that  country ;  tbe  enmmlasariat,  the  mosemaiitaof  thearmy. 
Urn  policy  to  be  ailoptrd,  weiaall  dwelt  upon  with  admirable  sandty. 
An  inft-rior  man  would  have  brooded  over  the  wrouga  »bkb  htftbeoi 
dtmi*  him,  and  would  baTe  done  nothing  after  bejag  superseded. 

Tbe  reader  should,  attentively  feruae  the  doeunenla  In  the  4th 
Tolame  of  Colonel  Surwood's  edition  of  the  WeUingtoa  Dianatdiea 
frooi  page  Hi  to  page  in. 


jected  tp  by  the  $ve  distinguished  lieqtenant-ge- 
lierals  of  that  armyj  and  that  ot)ier  general  officers 
who  had  been  on  that  service,  and  who  had  been 
examined  by  the  board,  had  aUo  concurred  in  the 
gt«at  advantages  that  were  imm^iatejy  gained  (• 
|he  country  of  Portugal,  to  .tbe  British  army  and 
n^vy,  and  to  the  general  service,  by  the  concluaion 
of  the  convention  at  that  time.  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard, and  his  condi^ct  in  stopping  the  pursuit  at 
Yimeiro  (the  real  and  sol^  cause  of  all  that  went 
wrong  afterwards),  were  treated  with  rare  leniency 
foid  delicacy.  The  cpmmisaioner*  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  oonyentitm,  which 
had  been  so  much  complained  of,  no  notice  of  th$ 
eleven  days'  delay  which  had  been  permitted  to 
Junot,  no  notice  of  anything,  for  which  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  could  be  held  ree^y  and  solely  respon- 
sible. They  said,  in  concluding  their  report — 
"We  mpst  humUly  aubmi^  ^ur  opinion  that  no 
further  military  proceeding  is  necessary  on  the 
subject ;  because,  nowever  SQme  of  us  may  difier 
ip  our  sentiment*  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  con- 
Teiftion.in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
it  is  our  unanimous  declaration  that  unquestion- 
able zeal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  Lieutepant-Generals  Sir  Hew. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Ifarry  B^rrard,  and  Sir  Arthur* 
Wellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  g^al- 
]autry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  on 
every  occasion  during  this  expedition  have  done 
honour  to  the  trpops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  your 
majesty's  arms." 

But  neither  the  ministry  nor  tbe  court,  neither 
the  parliament  nor  the  people,  assented  to  the  very 
inconclusive  award  of  the  board  of  inquiry.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  now  agreed  as  to  the  honour  that  was 
due  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  in  the  opinion 
that,  if  Sir  Harry  Bur^rd  had  not  interfered 
with  him  on  the  field  of  Yimeiro,  there  would 
have  been  no  convention,  but  an  unconditiosuil 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Junot  But  there  was 
much  less  fitimess  in  allotting  tbe  dishonour 
or  the  blame.  We  know  not  to  what  pr^udices 
or  influences  in  high  quarters  it  was  pwtng  that 
an  undue  portion  of  censure  and  severity  fell 
upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  we  only  know  the  facU 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  king  both  declared 
themselves  strongly  against  him,  that  ministers 
turned  him  out  as  a  scapegoat,  and  that  a  very  se- 
vere censure  was  addressed  to  him  in  his  majesty's 
psme.  Sir  Harry  Burrprd,  who  waa  a  hundred 
fold  m9re  censurable,  immediately  resumed  tbe 
military  command  of  the  London  district,  which 
he  had  held  before  he  was  sent  to  Portugal ;  but 
Sir  Hew  was  never  permitted  to  resume  the  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar,  which  he  bad  been  instructed  to 
VTiirusl  during  his  ahtence  to  another  general 
officer.  No  consideration  was  allowed  for  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  Spanish  cause  while  command- 
ing on  the  Rock,  for  the  ready  aid  he  had  given, 
for  the  timely  assistance  he  had  procured  to  the 
Spanish  caus^— impprtaqt  aid,  invaluable  assist- 
ance, which  mainly  had  enabled  General  Castanoe 
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to  take  the  field,  and  environ  Dupont  at  Baylen. 
Nor  were  the  reprcKatations  Sir  Hew  made  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  when  his  lordship  succeeded  to 
the  war  department,  in  the  smallest  degree  attended 
to.  But,  after  a  time,  as  in  other  cases,  a  reluctant 
half- measure  of  justice  vas  dealt  out  to  him.  In 
the  year  1814,  when  peace  was  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished, he  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  Lord 
Caatlereagb,  requesting  to  be  set  nght  in  the  esti- 
mation of  hi*  country,  wishing  for  some  public 
tntimony  of  the  royal  approbation  of  his  services, 
•nd  reminding  his  lordship  how  successfully  he  had 
cherished  and  promoted  the  first  rising  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spani^  people.  An  interview  followed  the 
letter ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  took  Sir  Hew  aside  at  a  levee  of  the  Prince 
Re^ut,  and  told  him  his  "  businets  was  tettted." 
"  And  in  feet,"  adds  5ir  Hew,  "  very  soon  aftei^ 
wards  iny  name  was  placed  at  Uie  head  of  a  list  of 
baronets  ;  and,  as  a  mark  that  the  honour  wa?  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  public  services,  it  was  espe- 
cially provided,  in  the  patent,  that  it  was  given  free 
from  all  the  usual  charges,  which  became  an  item 
in  the  public  accounts  laid  before  parliament.  This 
circumstance  gave  a  value  to  the  honour  conferred, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  cost,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  sank  into  utter  insignificance."* 

After  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  sharp,  concise  answers 
before  the  board  showed  the  clearness  of  his  head 
and  the  firmness  of  his  heart,  resumed  the  duties 

*  Memoir  wiittcn  hr  General  Sir  Bew  DalrympK  Biit.  &c.— Thit 
AarratiTe  waa  onjfiDAlly  writtra  hv  Sir  Ijew  ns  a  familv  reeoid : 
iMt  tb«  pabUcmtioa  of  tiotithey'i  *  fliitory  of  the  Feninflular  War,' 
and  or  tile  works  of  Napier  and  the  MarqneH  ot  LuncioDdetrv,  in- 
daced  him  to  adopt  tlie  reeolutiun  uf  printing  it.  which  his  last  iliDesa 
alooe  Migveoled  him  from  ioiag.  It  Was  pob*ialiod  in  1S30.  by  hit 
um.  who  thrraby  has  done  great  good  to  his  fotlier's  raemury.  lu  th« 
eopieoe  Appeftdix.  whfeh  eontains  many  valuable  doevmenta,  tber« 
ai«  tmo  tanan,  vnttn  by  distinnlthrd  oHleen  on  the  spot,  a>id  both 
■{iprovtegorthe  cooTeDtion.andiof  the  policy  of  allowing  the  Pn*oell 
to  eraeaau  Rirtazal  with  their  arms  and  bagiiage.    One  of  these  lel- 


««.  i^rd  Almeida,  list  November,  ISW,  la  written  by  Brigadier 
General  Aaatruther.  who  complains  of  **  the  extent  aud  Tiolence  of  the 
frcBxy  that  has  selied  John  Bnll  on  the  subjeet  of  the  ooovention  for 
tha  ■raeaation  of  Portugal."  The  other,  dated  Madrid,  the  ISth  of 
October.  ISM.  is  from  Lord  William  Bentincli,  who  gives  the  anso- 
liclMd  oAr-df  his  opinian  snd  eridenee,  oat  of  a  tease  ofjuslice.  and 
oftfaat  doty  vbidi  i^i.ta  between  roan  and  man;  whodedaresthatia 
tbe  euuteirtkm  he  liad  no  concern,  and  with  Dalrymple  no  friendship 
which  migbt  give  a  bias  to  his  feelings.  Hin  lordship  goes  on  to  aay— 
*'  Of  the  prioeipaily  otmosioos  article,  which  allows  the  return  of 
tbe  n«Drm  to  Fmee,  my  Ofddioo  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  highly 
■iliaiiiage<nit;  H  teemed  to  me  th«t,  if  this  wat  not  granted  to  tbrm. 
the  Pteneh  eottia  not  avoid  defending  them>elvM  to  the  last.  A  rcao- 
latiM  To  tfii«eS«,thaaghaarigtit,nmm«taly,  have  ended  ia  ttaair 
oaeao^tional  aorreoder,  wottld.  in  tlie  mean  time,  have  occupied  our 
atmyfbrai  neatlengthof  Hme,  aadai^f/it  AatwemoKdttiD  jnat  db- 
tnutfiim  Mr  Mmtmrtmtjfttftht  easnmateffttea  irftA  tAeJIeei,  tndjnm 
t4e  aea  eg-steaec  nf  OMf  magaxhus  or  prepantitrnt  yir  a  campaign 
j#n  inevtloftfr  aflucfKrvce  suuf  Merfoen  tAot  tA«  e^kacy  CM 
mrt  ^Um  tfraqr  Jiir  fiuxrt  openAms  wontd  Amt  beta  naleriaity 
^  irtd.  Believing,  also,  as  was  then  tappoeed,  that  the  euemy^ 
tan  did  not  amount  to  mon  ihaa  li.Oao  men,  the  ditadvmiage  of  the 
distaat  jonctioD  of  this  reinforcemeBt  to  the  French  army  In  Spain, 
bore  too  eompariaoti,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  adviiutages  of  the  more 
iamoliatw  nniaB  of  doable  Uia  nnnber  of  higbly-ditdplined  British 
troopa  totbenewly-recrailed  9|«niah  armies.  Such  were  the  reasons, 
atthrtiiBe.  vhieb  made  me  hppnyve  thb  article.  1  have  since  i>eea 
la  Sfrin,  and  am  bvttrr  enabled  to^udge  of  the  value  of  this  rcaton. 
iaz ;  and  my  dreided  opinion  now  is  that  the  speediest  union  of  the 
Vofimti  Britiek  aniy  that^can  hr  collmed  with  that  of  Spain  is  Indlt- 
|W  awl  ill  to  tlie  welGua  of  tbe  commoa  cause.  The  Spanish  guvelll- 
laeat  have  now  prvseed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  arrival  of  our 
army;  aad.  let  &  tw  obMrved,  that  UK  oecasslty  that  has  oeeasioned 
these  urgent  demands,  while  it  has  no  conaexion  with  the  -objecLiba 
to  thy  aitlde  of  the  eooveniion,  mtlrely  supports  the  teaaon  for  which 
it  was  madea  'With  rvepeet  to  tite  other  artielea,  I  must,  with  tiie 
Basse  tnitlt,  declare  that  I  do  not  approve  of  some  of  them ;  but,  as 
they  aia  Of  mteer  coeaadiieBe^  and  do  not  term  to  be  mach  oljeeMd 
to,  I  seed  net  advert  to  nMta.'' 


of  his  office  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  seeming 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  home  poli- 
tics and  administration.  He  went  over  to  Ir^and 
in  December ;  and  when  parliament  assembled  in 
January  he  returned  and  took  his  seat.  But  most 
men  fell  that  his  preparer  place  would  be  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  disastrous  occurrences  in  the 
Peninsula  soon  strengthened  this  conviction. 

There  was  one  advantage  derivable  from  tbe 
convention  with  Junot  which  has  gejierally  escaped 
notice:  his  men  had  witnessed  the  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres of  Wellesley,  and  the  excellent  way  in 
which  his  generals  of  divisions  had  brought  their 
corps  into  action,  and  had  seen  and  felt  bow 
the  British  infantry  fought  at  Roli^a  and  Vimeiro ; 
and  the  informa^tion  they  carried  away  with  them  on 
these  points  was  calculated  to  depress  that  buoyant 
self-confidence  which  had  been  the  secret  and  the 
spring  of  so  many  French  victories.  To  these 
people  the  Egyptian  campaign  seemed  already  a 
remote  tradition;  the  brilliant  afiair  of  Maida, 
where  only  a  few.thousand  men  were  engaged,  had 
taken  place  in  a  remote  comer  of  Italy,  and  Reg- 
nier  and  the  remnant  of  that  army  remained  iso- 
lated at  the  end  of  that  peninsula ;  it  was  still  the 
universal  fashion  ^mong  the  French  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  skill  of  English  generals,  and 
to  deny  nearly  every  military  merit  to  British  land 
troops;  but  now,  from  17,000  to  18.000  French- 
men were  sent  back  to  France  to  convey  (X)rrecier 
notions  on  these  matters. 

Junot's  force  had  been  found  somewhat  more 
considerable  than  was  expected.  Fearful,  however, 
had  been  his  losses  during  the  few  months  be  occu- 
pied Portugal.  He  had  entered  that  country  at  the 
end  of  November,  1807,  with  30,000  men;  he 
had  received  some,  though  slight,  reinforcements ; 
so  that  from  12,000  to  13,000  men  had  perished 
by  fatigue,  of  disease,  in  the  popular  insurrection, 
or  in  the  field  where  the  English  had  met  them. 

A.  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  dispatches 
arrived  from  Lord  Castlereagh  containing  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  to  be  employed  in  Spain. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  strongly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Moore  was  better  fitira  for  this  com- 
mand than  any  of  the  superior  general  officers  then 
in  the  t'eninsula.  On  the  6th  of  October  Sir  John 
Moore  received  more  explicit  instructions,  (he 
secretary  at  war  informing  him  that  his  army  of 
20,000  men  was  to  be  employed  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain  "  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom."  Lord  Castlereagh  also  intimated  that 
an  additional  corps  of  10,000  men,  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  was  about  to  sail  for  Coruiia.  Sir 
Joiiu  was  directed  to  send  forward  his  cavalry  by 
land ;  but  it  was  left  tn  his  discretion  whether  to 
march  the  infantry  by  land  also  or  to  transport 
them  by  sea  to  Coruiia.  Sir  John  instantly  decided 
against  the  sea  voyage,  for  the  season  was  far 
advauced,  the  coast  was  dangerous,  and  he  knew 
that  80  large  an  army  could  not  obtain  at  Conim 
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equipmentR  to  enable  them  to  advance  into  tfac 
rough  and  naked  interior  of  Spain.  The  delay 
afterward*  experienced  by  Sir  David  Baird  at 
Conma,  for  want  of  means  to  convey  the  baggi^ 
of  his  corps,  proved  the  propriety  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  decision.  But,  even  at  Lisbon,  the  diffi- 
culties of  procuring  tolerable  eqaipmenta  h/c 
20,000  men  were  very  great,  and  were  enhanced 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  EngliA  commiasariats, 
who,  ae  yet,  had  every  thing  to  learn.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  procure  conveyance  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  there- 
fore the  baggage  was  necessarily  curtailed  to  such 
a  degree  as  excited  some  discontents  in  the  army. 
Moreover,  the  indolence  and  the  ignoranoe  of 
the  Portuguese  of  the  geography  of  theit  own 
country  were  so  great,  that  no  correct  information 
could  be  obtained  about  the  roads  and  passages 
towards  the  north.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were 
newly  levied,  and,  unluckily,  few  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  officers  had  ever  served  a  regular  cam- 
paign in  the  field  remote  from  a  fleet  to  supply 
their  wants.  By  an  inveterate  evil  practice  a  mul- 
titude of  women  and  children  had  been  allowed  to 
join  this  army.  Foreseeing  the  evil  consequences 
Sir  John  issued  an  order  stating  his  desire  that, 
as,  in  the  course  of  the  long  march  which  the 
army  was  about  to  undertake,  and  where  no  carts 
could  be  allowed,  the  women  would  unavoidably 
be  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardship  and  distress, 
commanding  officers  should  use  their  endeavours 
to  prevent  as  niany  as  possible,  particularly  those 
having  young  children,  or  such  eis  were  not  stout, 
or  equal  to  fatigue,  from  following  the  army. 
Unhappily,  univenal  obedience  was  not  paid  to 
this  humane  injunction  by  the  regimental  officel's, 
and  numbers  of  women,  some  with  infants  in  their 
arms,  surreptitiously  accompanied  or  followed  the 
troops.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  avoid 
intemperance,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  Spaniards — a  people 
sober,  grave,  and  orderly,  but  warm  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  very  susceptible  of  insult  or  disrespect ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  upon  entering  Spain,  as 
a  compliment  to  the  nation,  the  English  soldiers 
should  wear  the  red  cockade  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
addition  to  their  own.  The  scantiness  of  subsist- 
ence in  a  country  so  exhausted  as  Portugal  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  different  routes  should  be 
taken,  and  that  divisions  of  the  army  should  follow 
at  intervals.  Most  of  the  roads  were  found  in  a 
wretched  state ;  the  weather  was  bad  and  rainy ; 
the  fiktigue  was  immense,  for  in  many  places  the 
'men  had  to  drag  the  artillery  through  muddy  ways 
and  deep  sloughs.  On  the  4th  of  November,  Sir 
John  reached  Castello  Branco,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  country.  All  the  way 
between  Castello  Branco  and  the  frontier  the  rain 
fell  in  lorrenta  and  drenched  the  soldiers,  who, 
however,  moved  on  with  good  heart.  It  was  on 
the  I  Ith  of  November  that  Sir  John  Moore  crossed 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  at  Ciudad  Rod- 


rigo,  where  he  was  received  widi  salutes  of  canson 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Notwithstaodr 
ing  thia  gratifying  reception  Sir  John  stopped  onll 
one  night  -in  the  town ;  and  next  day  pursued  bii 
march  to  Salamanca,  where  he  arrived  on  the  IStii 
of  November.  Through  the  lamentable  ignorance 
about  the  roads  and  passes,  which,  we  should  think, 
might  have  been  remedied  by  the  timely  employ- 
ment of  a  few  intelligent  staff-officers,  a  great  put 
of  the  ordnance,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces, 
was  left  far  away,  guarded  by  3000  foot  and  1000 
horse  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  round- 
about road  by  Elvas,  which,  as  the  Poituguese 
authorities  affirmed,  waa  the  only  road  by  which 
heavy  cannon  could  be  transported. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  David  Baird,  with  bis 
10,000  men,  had  reached  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  Sir  David  had  anchored  at  Coruna  on  the 
13th  of  October;  bat,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
supreme  junta  of  Galicia  refused  to  allow  his 
troops  to  be  landed ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
assent  of  the  central  government,  or  junta  now 
sitting  at  Madrid,  must  be  obtained  previously. 
This  unfriendly  treatment  proceeded  from  Spanish 
vain-glory  and  conceit,  and  from  the  prevaleat 
notion  that  their  own  troops  could  drive  the  Fr«)ch 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  without  the  assistance  of 
foreign  auxiliaries.  It  took  a  deal  of  beating  to 
beat  this  conceit  out  of  them.  For  fourteen  long 
days  Sir  David  Baird's  10,000  men  were  kept 
cooped  up  in  the  transports  in  the  harbour  of 
Goruiia.  At  last  a  courier  arrived  from  the  Dons 
at  Madrid,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  thought 
fit  to  grant  leave  to  the  army  to  land.  Baird  had 
been  sent  on  this  expedition  without  specie,  and, 
although,  in  nominating  him  to  the  command.  Lord 
Castlereagh  assured  Sir  John  Moore  of  his  personal 
assistance  in  everything  respecting  the  public  ser- 
vice, Moore  had  been  supplied  with  only  25,000/. 
He  was,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  transmit- 
ting 8,000/.  to  Baird  to  enable  him  to  move  from 
Coruiia. 

Before  Moore  b^an  his  march  from  Coimbra, 
he  was  assured  that  the  French,  weak  in  numbers 
and  in  organization,  were  lying  behind  the  river 
Ebro,  menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies,  that 
were  all  elated  with  success  and  quite  capable  of 
preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy.  During  his 
march  Sir  John  opened  a  correspondence  with 
General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  had  gone  to 
Madrid,  and  who  clearly  perceived  the  mistaken 
notions  and  the  sluggish  apathy  of  the  central 
junta.  At  this  moment  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  that  central  government  seem  to  have  been 
averse  to  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  their 
country.  Lord  William  strove  to  remove  this 
objection,  to  induce  them  to  take  better  measures, 
and  at  least  to  form  magazines  and  procure  wag- 
gons and  stores  on  the  line  of  march  of  Sir  John 
Moore ;  but  his  lordship  might  long  have  striven 
in  vain,  but  for  an  incident  which  occurred : — a 
guerilla  party  lurking  on  the  frontiers  interrupted 
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•  French  dispatch  to  Marechal  Jourdan,  which 
contained  information  that  reinforcements,  exceed- 
ing 70,000  men,  were  about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Madrid  junta  knew  not  that  multitudes  of 
troops  had  already  been  poured  in  through  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  country  behind  the  Ebro ; 
but  this  dispatch  dispersed  the  false  hopes  they 
had  entertained  that  the  French  armies  were  going 
to  evacuate  Spain,  and  it  also  aroused  them  to^ake 
some  efforts.  Nothing,  however,  could  prevail 
upon  the  junta  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief,  to 
concentrate  their  forces,  or  to  adopt  any  rational 
plan  for  meeting  the  coming  storm ;  they  were 
divided  by  factions,  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  and 
there  was  not  one  commanding  intellect  among 
them.  Two  lines  in  Dante's  '  Hell '  describe  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  leading  passions  of  these 
junta-men,  whether  central  or  provincial : — 

"  SaperbU,  inridU,  ed  avuisia  Kmo 
Le  tre  faville  ch'  hanno  i  aori  aoceai.'** 

They  now  wanted  the  English,  yet  they  did 
actually  nothing  to  facilitate  their  march.  Un- 
fortunately, our  accredited  minister  at  Madrid 
had  not  the  discrimination,  energy,  and  resolution 
necessary  to  deal  with  such  men.  Mr.  John 
Hookham  Frere  seems  to  have  dozed  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Madrid,  and  to  have  left 
the  little  that  was  done  to  be  done  by  Lord  William 
Beutinck,  who,  after  Frere's  arrival,  had  no  diplo* 
matic  authority  whatever,  and  could  only  speak 
and  advise  as  a  British  officer  and  ardent  friend 
of  the  Spanish  cause.  As  in  the  field  of  Vimeiro, 
so  here  there  had  been  a  superseding  and  changing 
just  at  the  critical  moment.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart, 
who  had  been  acting  at  Madrid  as  minister  or 
charg^-d'affaires,  was  alert,  active,  intelligent,  and 
well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  country  but  also 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  Dons  who  composed  the 
central  junta;  but  just  as  Sir  John  Moore  was 
advancing  into  Spain,  and  was  standing  in  need  of 
the  most  active  assistance  at  Madrid,  the  arrival  of 
the  diplomatist  of  higher  rank  put  an  extinguisher 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  intelligence  and  activity,  or  ren- 
dered them  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Frere's  accomplish- 
ments, and  acquirements,  and  moral  qualities  were 
many,  and  of  a  high  class,  but  his  absent-mindedness 
and  easy  indolence  showed  that  nature  had  not  in- 
tended him  for  a  diplomatist  in  bustling,  difficult, 
perilous  times  like  the  present.  He  might  have 
been  an  admirable  translator  of  Cervantes  in  prose, 
or  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  verse ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  or  correctly  translate  the 
insuie  notions  and  wild  language  of  these  Spanish 

Siliticians,  and  he  could  not  see  his  way  clearly 
rough  that  maze  of  factions,  or, — where  each 
party  was  blackening  all  the  others,  and  pre- 
tending to  aa  exclusive  monopoly  of  wisdom  and 
V  virtue — make  out  which  was  mack  and  which  was 
white,  or  who  merited  confidence  and  who  did  not. 
While  trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  left  Sit  John 

that  haT*  Mt  their  aanla  on  Sre. 
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Moore  without  the  information  and  frequent  advices 
which  that  general  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
him.  Before  Sir  John  entered  Spain  advices 
from  Lord  William  Bentinck  informed  him  that 
reinforcements  of  10,000  French  troops  were 
believed  to  have  arrived.  Having  applied  to  know 
with  whom  he  was  to  concert  his  military  opera- 
tions in  Spain,  Moore  was  referred  by  the  Madrid 
junta  to  Qeneral  Castaiios,  who  commanded  what 
was  then  called  the  army  of  the  centre.  Sir  John 
wrote  immediately  to  Castanos  to  learn  his  plans. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  he  got  an  answer,  and 
when  the  answer  came,  it  was  short  and  unsatis- 
fkctory ;  for  the  honest  Spanish  general  was  already 
distrusted  by  the  junta,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
command  shortly  after.*  The  other  Spanish  armiea 
eoi^inued  to  lie  scattered  all  about,  without  any 
plan  in  common,  without  combination,  without 
any  safe  and  regular  communication  with  one 
another.  If  so  many  boys,  fresh  from  school,  or 
so  many  old  women,  had  been  in  command,  they 
could  scarcely  have  made  a  worse  disposition  of 
the  national  forces.  When  his  coming  into  Spain 
had  been  urged  by  the  junta  of  Madrid,  Moore  had 
been  assured  that  his  advance  would  be  covered  by 
a  powerful  victorious  array  ;  but  he  found  that  not 
a  Spanish  soldier  was  in  his  front,  and  that  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  behind  the  Ebro,  wna 
actually  at  hand.  On  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Salamanca  he  got  accounts  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Conde  de  Belveder  in  front  of  Burgos ;  and 
two  nights  after  this  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
the  Spanish  General  Blake  had  risked  his  army 
and  lost  it  at  Espinosa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  Thus  two  of  the  armies  with  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  co-operate  were  already  no  more ; 
no  communication  reached  him  from  Castaiios ; 
none  was  transmitted  him  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Madrid ;  and  the  ingenious  author  of 
'  Whistlecraft '  seems  to  have  continued  his  doze  on 
the  banks  of  the  Manzanares.  Moore,  indeed,  found 
at  starting  that  to  trust  to  Spanish  armies  in  the  field 
was  to  lean  against  a  broken  reed.f  On  the  15th 
he  learned  from  General  Pignatelli,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  that  the  French  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Valladolid,  a  city  only  twenty  leagues 
distant  firom  Salamanca,  wfaiere  he  had  at  the  time 

*  '"Hw  junla,  J««lo»  of  thcii  genanla,  (av*  lh«m  no  power;  but 
kept  them  at  the  uead  of  wpBrate  armies,  each  iDdei>CDapnt  of  the 
other.  .Thui  they  have  prevented  any  union  of  action.  Tliey  to*ik  no 
paiins  to  recruit  the  armiea,  or  to  fumi»li  them  with  arm*  and  cIolhiDjr. 
In  ihort.  during  the  internal  that  the  Frrnch  were  wcali,  Ihiy  illd 
nothing  eitlier  to  overpower  them  lieibre  their  reiaforormentaart.veil, 

at  to  meet  tijem  with  iupfrior  numixn  when  reiofarced 1  am  in 

no  correspondence  with  any  of  their  geuerala  or  nnbiet.  I  know  not 
their  plant,  or  thuie  of  the  Spanli*n  eoTsmnient.  No  channnla  of 
information  have  been  "|wii«l 'u  me ;  and,  as  >ct  a  slranufr.  1  havo 

been  able  to  eotahlish  no  cirlain  ones  for  myself Eultuuiasm,  and 

an  obaiinate  determination  not  to  sulimit  to  the  French  >olte,  may  do 
much.  But  even  in  this  c.ise  the  government  has  been  improvident; 
arma,  ammunition,  and  other  menus,  are  wanlinR.  Tire  proijiibility, 
thenfora,  It,  that  the  Fteuch  oil!  succeed :  imd,  if  they  do,  it  will  be 
m>m  ao  to/eat  iiaviug  tjit  liny  up  after  the  first  effort,  to  take  ndvan- 
tnge  of  the  impolite,  anil  01  the  enthusiasm  which  then  pxiHted.'* — 
Lttter  fiom  Sir  Jufm  il<i/re  to  me  of  his  brothers,  dated  Salamanca, 
iSlh  ifimmher,  U08,  6l  jVurrnlire  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  armp 
^  ^pc^.  eowmtmded  if/  ins  Excfikncy  Lieutenant  Oenerat  Sir  John 
Knm,  K.B.,  tit.  to.,  itmhenticated  by  official  papers  and  arigiiuil  tttttrt  I 
ty  Jitiuf  Uacn,  Sif . 

+  Colonel  Napier. 
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only  three  brigades  of  British  troops;  the  rest 
being  in  a  long  line  of  inarch,  many  not  having 
passed  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.    The  French, 
who  were  only  a  small  body  of  flying  cavalry, 
retreated  from  Valladolid  the  very  next  day ;  but 
they  scoured  the  country,  foraged  and  plundered 
unopposed,  and  spread  dismay  far  around.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  people  seemed  paraljrsed. 
Every  hour  rumours   reached    Salamanca  which 
made  Sir  John  Moore  believe  that  other  corps 
were  beaten  and  scattered,  besides  those  of  the 
Conde  de  Belveder   and   Blake;   but  no  stand 
could  be  made  at  Madrid,  and  no  valid  co-operation 
expected  either  from  the  Spanish  armies  or  from 
the  dispirited  people.     Owing  to  the  strange  route 
which  he  had  been  made  to  take  unnecessarily,  for 
the  roads  by  Castello  Branco  and  Ciudad  Rodi;^ 
were  not  worse  than  the  roads  by  Elvas  and  the 
eastern  frontier.  General  Hope,  with  the  ordnance 
and  his  4000  men,  was  now  in  tjfe  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  while  Sir  David  Baird  with  his  10,000 
men,_from  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  at 
Coruna  and  on  the  hungry  rugged  road,  had  only 
reached  Astorga.     And  at  Astorga  Baird  was  halt- 
ing,   in    consequence    of    erroneous    intelligence 
received  from  the  defeated  Spanish  General  Blake, 
that  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  were  collected  on 
his  left  flank.     But  Sir  John  Moore,  naturally 
most  anxious  to  unite  all  his  forces,  called  up 
Baird  with  all  speed,  and  sent  orders  to  General 
Hope  to  turn  aside  from  Madrid  and  hasten  to 
Salamanca.     The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
panir-stricken  or  stupified.    To  rouse  them  from  a 
de8(>airing  inertness  Moore  assembled   the  local 
junta,  and  addressed  them  in  an  animated  and 
hopeful  style.     From  the  junta  he  also  demanded 
that  every  assistance  they  could  possibly  give  him 
should  be  afforded ;  that  every  car,  horse,  and  mule 
in  the  country  should  be  instantly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  the  transport  of  magazines  and  necessaries 
for  the  army.     The  junta  applauded  the  harangue, 
for  it  contained  compliments  to  Spanish  gallantry 
and  patriotism ;  but,  with  true  Spanish  procrasti- 
nation, they  referred  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
future  consideration,  and  did  next  to  nothing.   This 
was  the  more  vexatious  as,  though  Sir  John  had 
so  little  money  himself,  the  junta  of  Galicia  had  a 
large  sum  in  hand,  for  Mr.  Frere  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  to   Coruna  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
north.*     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief was  soon  filled  with  disgust  and 
despondency ;  that  he  loiit  whatever  hope  he  had 
had  in  the  Spaniards ;  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
rate the  capaoilities  of  the  armed  peasantry,  seeing 
that  in  front  of  him  the  French  cavalry  were  over- 
running the  plains  and  levying  contributions,  to 
which  the  people  submitted  without  resistance ; 
and  that  he  rather  too  early  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  100,000  disciplined  French  troops  could  not 

*  By  tlila  time  tlie  Eogliih  EoTgrnment  had  lupplied  Spain  with 
800,000  DiailteU,  with  ammunltioa  of  all  kindi  in  propottion.  with 
clothing,  and  with  ilxtcen  million*  or  hud  doUanI— ivis^,  BUu 
vfthc  trot  in  Itt  Patanla. 


be  opposed  in  the  north.  "  These  provinces,"  he 
said,  "  are  not  armed :  and,  as  to  enthusiasm,  I 
have  seen  no  marks  of  it."*  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote,  in  the  private  journal  he  kept,  "  I  see  my 
situation  as  clearly  as  any  one,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  worse ;  for  I  have  no  Spanish  army  to  give 
me  the  least  assistance,  only  the  Marques  Romana 
is  endeavouring  to  assemble  the  fugitives  from 
Blake's  army  at  Leon.  Yet  I  am  determined  to 
form  the  junction  of  this  army,  and  to  try  our  for- 
tune. We  have  no  business  here  as  things  are; 
but,  being  here,  it  would  never  do  to  abandon  the 
Spaniards  without  a  struggle." 


8i«  Jon  Hooii. 

While  Moore  was  thus  desponding  at  Salamanca, 
Bonaparte  in  person  was  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  In 
the  month  of  September  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  subjects  of  their 
conferences  were  carefully  concealed ;  but  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  question  of  Spain  and 
the  fate  of  Turkey  were  agitated,  without  reference 
to  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  advantage 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  emperors.  It 
should  also  seem  that  it  was  understood  between 
them  that  Alexander  should  not  interfere  in  the 
Spanish  question,  and  that  Napoleon  should  allow 
him  in  return  to  encroach  on  the  trans-Danubian 
provinces  of  the  sultan ;  for,  shortly  after  this 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  Russian  troops  were  again 
poured  into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  two 
emperors  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, inviting  him  to  a  speedy  pacification,  but 
laying  down  no  basis  for  negotiation,  and  offering 
no  conditions  for  our  allies.  To  this  doubly  im- 
perial, but  really  insignificant,  epistle,  not  Greorge 
III.,  but  Mr.  Canning,  his  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  replied  in  two  spirited  notes,  one  addressed 
to  the  Russian,  the  other  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  the  note  to  the  Russian, 
Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  proposition  for  peace 
would  be  communicated  to  our  ally  the  King  of 
Sweden  (against  whom  the  Czar  was  now  waging 

•  Latin  to  ona  of  hU  bnUitn,  in  NanmtiTo,  fcc,  by  Jamea  Moon, 
unady  eitad. 
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ft  fierce  and  winning  war)  and  to  the  existing  in- 
dependent government  of  Spain,  which  England 
was  detennin'ed  to  protect — that  it  was  necessary 
hia  Britannic  majesty  should  receive  an  immediate 
assurance  that  France  acknowledged  the  existing 
independent  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  in 
the  negotiation — ^that  the  lively  interest  manifested 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  former  times  for  the 
welfiire  and  dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarch  could 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  his  imperial  majesty's  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  Spain — and  that  it  could  not 
be  conceived  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
induced  to  sanction,  by  his  concurrence  or  appro- 
bation, usurpations,  the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example  was  dangerous 
to  all  legitimate  sovereigns !    In  nis  note  to  Cham- 
pagny,  now  Duke  of  Gadore,  and  the  successor  of 
Talleyrand,  Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  progress  of 
the  war  had  imposed  new  obligations  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  that  Sicily,  Portugal,'  Sweden,   and 
Spain  must  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
negotiations ;  that  treaties  existed  with  the  three 
first  of  these  powers,  which  bound  them  and  Great 
Britain  together  in  peace  and  war;  and  that,  al- 
though no  formal  treaty  had  yet  been  executed  with 
Spain,  the  ties  of  honour  were  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land as  strong  as  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  where- 
fore, it  must  be  understood,  that  the  central  junta 
or  provisional  government  of  Spain  must  be  a 
party   to  any  negotiation  in  which  his  majesty 
would  engage.     To  have  said  less  than  this  of  the 
Spanish  nation  would  have  been  infamous.     The 
Russian  minister  replied,  that,  though  the  emperor 
his  master  might  readily  admit  the  claims  oi  the 
sovereigns,  allies  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  never 
acknowledge  the  insurgents  of  Spain  as  an  inde- 
pendent power ; — that,  moreover,  the  emperor  had 
recognised  Joseph   Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain, 
was  united   to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  peace 
and  for  war,  and  was  resolved  not  to  separate  his 
interests  from  those  of  his  ally.    M.  Champagny 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  but  still  more  tartly,  and 
wrote  some  paragraphs  about  a  treaty  on  the  vti 
possidetis   principle,   which  were    absolute    non- 
sense.    It  requires  an  atrabilarious  party  spirit, 
and  a  blindness  to  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  in 
dictating  the  joint  imperial  letter,  to  designate  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  note  to  Champagny  as  in- 
sulting.   From  Erfurt  Bonaparte  hastened  back  to 
Paris,  and  there  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  were  irrevocably  united  in  the 
bond  of  alliance.    This  was  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber.    On  the  25  th  he  opened  the  session  of  the 
corps   legislatif,  and  told  that  soulless  body   that 
he  waa  going  in   person  to  take  charge  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  Portu- 
gal.    He  used  a  style  which  he  had  already  worn 
threadbare,  but  which  he  could  not  use  too  often ; — 
"  The  hideous  presence  of  the  English  leopards 
contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
I  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the 
French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon !"    Two 


days  after  this  he  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees.  Troops 
had  been  for  some  time  collecting  on  that  frontier ; 
for,  still  anticipating  his  rital  resources,  Bonaparte 
had    called   out   two  conscriptionsr,   and,  placing 
80,000  of  these  in  garrisons  in  Fance,   and  dis- 
posing of  80,000  of  them  as  a  gigantic  corps  de 
reserve,  he  had  hurried  off  his  veteran  troops  to 
Spain.    The  very  klite  of  his  immense  army  was 
now  to  engage  in  this  momentous  struggle.    Before 
they  arrived  in  the  country  which  was  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  most  of  them,  a  small   army  of 
native  Spanish  veterans  and  patriots  was  wafted 
to  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  in  English  ships. 
At  the  time  when  Spain  and  her  resources  were 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte,  Manuel  Godoy 
had  sent  General  the  Marques  de  la  Romana, 
with  15,000  men,  to  serve  the  French  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  or  wherever  else  the  conqueror  might 
choose  to  employ  them.  These  Spanish  troops  were 
quartered  in  Holstein,  Sleswig,  Jutland,  and  the 
islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and  Langeland,  when 
Mr.  Mac  Kenzie,  an  agent  employed  by  the  Eng- 
lish  ministers,    opened    a    communication    with 
Romana  by   means  of  a  Catholic  priest.     The 
Spanish  general  was  incensed  at  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings at  Bayonne;  his  soldiers  were  equally 
indignant;  and  all  were  most  heartily  sick  of  their 
exile  in  Denmark  and  those  Baltic  regions.     A 
plan  was  ingeniously  concerted  and  most  ably  ex- 
ecuted.    The  marques,  with  from  9000  to  10,000 
of  his  men,  after  being  aided  by  Admiral  Sir  R. 
Keats,  got  safely  on  board  our  Baltic  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Saumarez.    Touching  at 
England,  where  the  marques  received  a  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome,  he  proceeded  to  S.  Andero, 
and  there  landed  his  men,  who  were  equipped  from 
the  English  stores,  and  were  then  sent  in  divisions 
to  join  Blake's  army  in  Biscay. 

If  Joseph  Bonaparte's  timidity  had  not  been  as 
excessive  as  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
and  of  the  Madrid  junta  who  directed  their  move- 
ments, the  French  must  have  obtained  repossession 
of  the  capital  long  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother : 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  all  about, 
Joseph  had  from  50,000  to  60,000  fighting  men 
concentrated  behind  the  Ebro,  with  6000  men  in 
moveable  columns  between  him  and  the  Pyrenees, 
with  General  Drouet  and  a  strong  reserve  a  little 
beyond  those  mountains  at  Bayonne.  But,  even  as 
it  was,  Spanish  conceit  and  rashness  led  to  some 
fatal  reverses  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
arrived  with  his  immense  augmentation  of  force. 
After  waiting  until  the  intrusive  king  had  received 
considerable  supplies  and  reinforcements  —  after 
wasting  many  precious  weeks  in  idleness  and  in- 
decision—  the  Spanish  generals  foolishly  moved 
forward  on  different  points  of  the  river  Ebro, 
which,  in  diagonal  line,  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  mountains 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Biscayan  provinces  to  the 
Gulf  of  Ampolla,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in 
order  to  commence  offensive  operations  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  or  in  the  country  beyond  it. 
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Genera]  Blake  atarted  on  thia  campaign  vithoot 
magazinea,  without  clothea  or  ahoea  far  hia  men, 
with  very  little  ammunition,  without  money, 
and  without  any  plan  except  that  of  raiaing  the 
provinces  of  Biicay  and  Guipuzcoa.  The  mil)iona 
of  hard  doUara  which  Eogland  had  aent  had,  in 
good  part,  found  their  way  into  the  pocketa  of  a 
aet  of  corrupt  and  rapacioua  junta  men;  and  the 
other  Buppliea,  liberally  furnished  from  the  aame 
quarter,  had  been  wasted,  scattered,  or  deposited 
in  places  where  they  remained  useless  until  cap- 
tured by  the  French.  The  army  on  the  right, 
commanded  by  Caataiioa,  waa  scarcely  better  pro- 
vided than  the  army  of  the  left,  under  Blake;  and 
the  army  in  the  centre,  in  addition  to  its  wants,  had 
the  calamity  of  being  commanded  by  a  raah,  igno- 
rant young  man,  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  who  waa 
acarcely  twenty  yeara  old.  The  three  armies  were 
ao  placed  that  they  could  afford  no  aupport  to  each 
other.  The  aucceaaea  they  had  obtained  over 
Dupont  at  Baylen  bad  produced  a  moral  drunken- 
neaa  that  waa  not  yet  over.  Some  of  the  Spaniarda 
at  Coruna  told  Sir  David  Baird  that  the  Spaniah 
generala  were  asauredly  going  to  annihilate  the 
French,  and  to  open  the  way  into  the  heart  of 
France,  whither  the  English  might  follow  them  at 
their  leiaure.  Caatanoa  had  more  prudence  than 
the  rest  of  theae  inept  Spanish  commanders ;  but 
he  had  abaolutely  no  authority  over  them  or  their 
movementa ;  apd  the  cry  of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
waa  "  Forward  !  forward !"  Some  of  the  columna 
got  beyond  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  other  columna 
ataid  behind,  or,  instead  of  closing,  lengthened 
their  lines;  and  this  wide  disseverance  waa  the 
more  dangerous,  aa  the  Spaniards  had  scarcely  any 
cavalry,  while  the  French  were  well  provided  with 
that  arm,  and  with  first-rate  cavalry  officers.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  Blake,  far  in  advance  on  the 
leA,  waa  attacked  by  Lefebvre,  and,  after  a  long 
and  well -contested  action,  waa  driven  in,  but  with- 
out losing  colours  or  prisoners.  On  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the  French 
could  nut  use  their  formidable  artillery.  Blake 
retreated  in  good  order  by  Bilbao  to  Nava;  but 
the  enemy  followed  him  and  entered  the  important 
town  of  Bilboa  on  the  lat  of  November.  On  the 
5th,  Blake  defeated  a  French  diviaion ;  but  his 
own  divisiona  had  got  separated  during  hia  ad- 
vance and  during  hia  retreat;  his  people  were 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold,  for  they 
bad  passed  a  fortnight  among  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Biscay  during  rainy  nights  and  the  most 
inclement  weather,  being  almost  continually  in  the 
open  air.  It  ia  said  that  there  waa  not  a  great- 
coat, nor  even  a  hat,  among  the  men,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  ahoea.  Blake  therefore  retired  to 
Espinosa  de  los  Monteros.  Here  be  intended  to 
rest  for  some  days ;  but  on  the  9th  his  rear- guard 
waa  surprised,  and  he  was  attacked  and  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Spiking  hia  guns,  and  crossing 
the  river  Trueba,  Blake  then  fled  back  to  Reynosa, 
a  strong  position,  but  to  secure  which  no  pains 
had  been  taken  during  his  raah  advance.    The 


forlorn  bone  of  collecting  hia  acattered  fbrcea  there 
was  soon  defeated ;  a  fatal  blow  had  been  atruck 
on  the  army  of  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  which  had 
been  intended  to  support  Blake;  and  now  three 
French  corps  were  rapidly  closing  round  Reynosa. 
No  alternative  was  left  to  Blake  but  to  fly  towards 
the  port  of  S.  Andero.  He,  with  a  few  omcera  and 
men,  reached  that  port  and  got  safely  on  board  an 
English  ship ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturiaa  ; 
and  his  army  waa  so  entirely  dissipated  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could  bis  aeen  anywhere. 
Such  magazinea  aa  were  at  Reynosa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  aent  detachments  to  S. 
Andero  and  to  other  porta  on  that  coast,  where  they 
obtained  a  good  booty,  conaisting  principally  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  atorea,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  Engliah  for  men  who  knew  not 
how  to  use  them.  On  the  8th  of  November,  be- 
tween Blake'a  fight  at  Espinosa,  and  hia  flight  from 
Reynosa,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  hia  brother'a  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Vitoria,  and  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  campaign.  It  did  not  require  his 
quick  and  practised  eye  to  discover  the  monstrous 
errors  which  the  Spaniah  generala  had  committed, 
or  the  facility  afforded  by  the  poaition  into  which 
affairs  had  been  brought  for  preventing  their  junc- 
tion and  beating  them  separately.  He  was  not  well 
pleased  at  Marshal  Lefebvre  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign before  his  arrival;  but  Blake's  army  bad 
been  beaten,  and  he  confidently  expected  to  hem 
iu  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  or  Castanos,  or  both, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  capitulation,  which  should 
obliterate  the  disgrace  of  Baylen.  With  a  force 
more  than  double  that  of  the  enemy  before  him. 
Marshal  Soult  was  hurried  across  the  Ebro,  iu 
the  direction  of  Burgos.  Instead  of  retreating 
or  attempting  to  form  a  junction  with  Castaiios, 
the  Conde  de  Belveder — whose  army  consisted  only 
of  13,000  regular  troops,  and  a  few  thousand 
armed  peasants,  and  enthusiastic  students,  volun- 
teers from  Salamanca  and  Leon — imprudently 
encamped  and  waited  the  attack  in  an  open  posi- 
tion at  Gamonal,  in  front  of  Burgos.  Soult'a  vete- 
rans routed  him  completely,  massacred  or  took  pri- 
soners between  3000  and  4000  of  his  men,and  seized 
all  his  cannon  and  baggage.  The  Conde  fled  to 
Lerma,  five  and  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  where  he  wrote  a  diapatch  extolling  tbe  in- 
trepidity of  his  soldiers.  The  armies  on  hia  right 
being  thua  dispersed,  Bonaparte  aimed  his  blows 
at  the  army  of  General  Castanos  and  the  army  of 
Aragon,  that  were  now  both  on  his  left.  He  sent 
column  after  column  to  intercepC  the  communica- 
tion with  Madrid,  and  to  get  m  Castaiios's  rear ; 
and  he  dispatched  Marshal  Lannes  with  30,000 
men  to  attack  that  Spanish  general  in  front.  On 
the  approach  of  the  French,  Castanos  had  fallen 
back  from  Calahorra  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  o 
Tudela.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  army  of 
Aragon,  under  the  command  of  Palafox,  who  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  expediency  of  this 
junction,  and  who  had  effected  it  by  a  march  of 
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utnwdiiMry  inpidity.  United  as  they  were,  the 
armies  of  CMtanoa  and  Palafox  were  scarcely 
equal  in  number  to  the  forces  of  Lannes  in  their 
front,  and  Ney  aad  Victor  were  getting  in  their  rear. 
We  count  for  little  or  nothing  the  irregular  bands 
of  peasantry  that -lengthened  and  weakened  the 
lines  of  the  two  armies.  Moreover,  the  regulars 
were,  for  the  most  part,  raw  levies,  niiserably 
armed.  A  general  of  the  greatest  genius  might 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  risking  a  battle 
vith  such  troops  against  veteran  masses,  strong  in 
cavalry  and  in  artillery,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  the  best  arms  and  materials.  It  would  be 
luperfluons  to  give  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Tadela,  which  was  fought  on  the  33rd  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Spaniards  were  quickly  thrown  into  dis- 
order, put  to  flight  and  savagely  slaughtered  by 
tlie  French  cavalry.  These  Spanish  armies,  how- 
ever, bad  not  the  habit  of  capitulating ;  fragments 
went  off  and  saved  themselves  by  fleetness  of  foot, 
the  rest  retreated  in  tolerably  good  order  to  Cala- 
tayud.  It  is  aaid  that  Bonaparte  reproached  one 
of  his  generals  for  suffering  Caatanos  to  eecape, 
having  a  vindictive  desire  to  hold  in  captivity 
the  coaqueroT  of  Dupont.  Plundering  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  and  shooting  every 
Spaniard  they  caught  in  arms  (Bonaparte  having 
given  an  express  and  standing  order  to  that  effect), 
lome  of  the  French  columns  marched  forward  to 
drive  out  the  central  junta  and  take  possession  of 
Madrid. 

Having  done  nothing  when  they  had  time  to  do 
it,  the  central  junta  now  precipitated  measures  in 
the  most  hurried  and  confused  manner,  issuing  a 
multitude  of  orders,  some  of  which  were  not 
understood,  and  very  few  of  which  were  attended 
to,  partly  through  the  despair  which  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  Spanish  people,  and  partly 
throQgh  the  shortness  of  time  that  was  allowed 
them.  They  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new 
inilitia  in  all  towns ;  they  began  to  collect  provi- 
sions and  to  'make  barricades ;  they  sent  some 
troops  to  occupy  the  paases  of  the  Somosierra,  the 
last  bulwark  between  the  French  and  the  capital ; 
wd  6000  men  were  entrenched  upon  the  heights 
ofSepulveda,  overlooking  the  principal  pass.  But 
the  French  came  on  rapidly,  and  the  dangerous 
belief  was  spread  throughout  the  Spanish  forces  and 
the  people  of  Madrid,  that  their  generals  and  leaders 
*ere  betraying  them.  Treachery — foul  treachery — 
there  was  in  the  capital ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  party  of  Don  T.  Morla,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot  in  the  govern- 
went  of  Cadiz,  and  who  was  never  suspected  until 
"  was  loo  late  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  treason. 
On  the  29th  of  November  Bonaparte  had  his  head 
quarters  at  a  village  upon  the  outer  skirts  of  Somo- 
^  Merra,  On  the  30th  the  principal  pass  was  car- 
"td,  the  6000  Spaniards  intrenched  at  Sapulveda 
flying  before  a  charge  of  Polish  lancera.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  Bessi&res,  with 
the  French  cavalry,  came  within  sight  of  Madrid, 
*°<i  took  possession  of  the  heights ;  and  at  noon  on 


the  same  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  hii  ooroBA- 
tion,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  arrived.  Th« 
town  was  immediately  summoned ;  but  such  wu 
the  Airy  of  the  people  that  the  French  oflScer 
employed  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Spanish  regulars.  The  day 
passed  without  the  possibility  of  opening  any  com- 
munication with  those  who  wished  to  save  their 
houses,  their  property,  and  their  lives  by  delivering 
up  the  city.  In  the  evening  Bonaparte's  infantry 
and  artillery  came  up  ;  arrangements  were  mad* 
by  moonlight  for  an  assault  the  next  morning,  and 
the  Marques  de  Castelar  was  Ixhorted,  in  a  letter 
from  Berthier,  not  to  expose  Madrid  to  the  horrera 
of  a  storm.  "  The  night  waa  clear  and  bright,  and 
in  the  French  camp  all  was  silence  and  watchful, 
but  a  tumultuous  noise  was  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  as  if  some  mighty  beast  was  strug- 
gling and  howling  in  the  toils."*  There  were 
only  6000  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Castelar,  in  the  town ;  but  there  were  more  than 
60,000  armed  men  besides  these,  consisting  of  the 
citizens  and  populace,  and  the  peasantry  who  had 
flocked  in  from  the  adjoining  country ;  and,  if  left 
to  their  own  imptilae  and  fury,  theae  men  would 
have  made  a  most  desperate  resistance.  They  had 
taken  up  the  pavement,  they  had  barricaded  the 
streets  and  houses,  they  had  massacred  the  Mar- 
ques de  Perrales,  and  other  persons  suspected  of 
favouring  the  French,  and  they  were  shouting 
"  War  to  the  knife  1"  Unfortunately,  Madrid  had 
no  bulwarks  or  outworks ;  the  houses,  though 
strong,  were  not  fire-proof ;  the  artillery  had  been 
placed  in  the  worst  and  most  exposed  situations ; 
and  the  opulent  classes  soon  declared  against  the 
madness  of  attempting  to  defend  a  large  and  open 
capital  incapable  of  defence.  Nor  can  such 
exploits  as  had  been  performed  at  Zaragoza  ever 
be  expected  from  a  capital  city,  let  it  be  fortified 
as  it  may.  Before  daylight  the  French  stormed 
some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  dislodged  a  garrison 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  Buen  Retiro 
palace,  and  began  to  throw  shells  into  the  town. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  they  took  posses-  - 
eion  of  the  immense  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Celi,  a  key  to  the  city  on  that  side.  The  city  waa 
then  summonecl  for  the  third  time ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  Don  T.  Morla,  whose  cowardice  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  even  greater  than  his  treachenr, 
came  out  to  demand  a  auspension  of  arms.  Morla 
was  accompanied  by  another  Spanish  officer,  who 
was  compelled  to  hear  the  terrible  threats  of  Bona- 
parte, mingled  with  moral  declamations  and  apoph- 
thegms, the  farcical  parts  of  the  tragedy.  "  Injus- 
tice and  bad  faith,"  said  this  precious  moralist, 
"  always  reooil  upon  those  v»ho  are  guilty  of  them !" 
Morla  returned  into  the  city  and  told  the  authori- 
ties and  the  people  that  Madrid  must  surrender 
before  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  or  perish  and 
disappear  !  There  were  still  thousands  who  would 
have  staid  to  have  perished  under  the  ruins  of  the 
houBCg — and  all  would  not  have  periahed  without 

*  Colonel  Naptor. 
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1m8  and  delay  to  the  French ;  but  the  central  junta 
had  fled  already,  with  indecent  haste,  towards  Bada- 
joz,  and  the  men  in  authority  that  remained  confessed 
that  there  was  nottiing  left  to  do  but  to  capitulate. 
The  Marques  de  Castelar  nobly  determined  not  to 
surrender,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  6000 
regulars  and  sixteen  cannon  in  safety.  During  the 
night,  the  populace  and  the  peasantry  kept  firing 
on  the  French  outposts,  and  ringing  the  church 
and  convent  bells  :  but  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  December  Morla  came  forth  with 
a  capitulation,  and  Madrid  surrendered.  Such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  remltined  in  arms,  and  as  had  not 
fled  out  of  the  town  to  follow  Castelar,  were  dis- 
armed, and  the  city  was  filled  with  French  troops, 
who  had  received  the  strictest  orders  not  to  exas- 
perate the  people  by  plunder,  or  by  any  other  excess. 
Bonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin,  a 
country  house  four  miles  from  Madrid ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  shops  were  re-opened,  Uie  theatres 
were  frequented  as  usual,  and  everything  wore  the 
outward  appearance  of  tranquillity.  A  number  of 
imperial  decrees,  re-organizing  the  government, 
and  hurling  vengeance  at  those  grandees  who  heid 
declared  that  they  had  acted  in  Bayonne  under 


compulsion,  and  who  had  made  head  against  his 
brother,  were  issued  from  Chamartin,  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  people  were  told 
that  further  resistance  was  useless ;  that  at  most 
they  could  only  protract  a  destructive  war  on  their 
own  soil ;  that  it  had  cost  the  emperor  only  a  few 
marches  to  defeat  their  armies;  that  he  would 
presently  drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula ; 
that  to  the  rights  which  had  been  ceded  him  by 
the  princes  of  the  last  dynasty  he  had  now  added 
the  right  of  conquest,  but  that  his  wish  was  atill  to 
be  the  regenerator  of  Spain.  *'  But,"  lie  added, 
"  should  you  not  merit  my  confidence,  I  must  treat 
you  as  a  conquered  people,  and  place  my  brother 
Joseph  upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then  set  the 
crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and  cause  it  to 
be  respected  by  the  guilty;  for  God  hat  given 
me  power  and  inclinaiion  to  turmount  all  ob- 
stacles !"*  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Madrid  in  the 
tail  of  the  French  army ;  but,  though  ail  seemed  so 
quiet  and  submissive,  he  dreaded  insurrection  and 
assassination  ;  and,  while  his  brother  went  to  look 
after  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  English,  he  retired, 
well  guarded,  to  the  royal  palace  at  S.  Ildefonso. 


Pauoi  <nr  B,  Iuhstohw. 


The  situation  of  the  English  general  was,  in  the 
extremest  degree,  critical.  On  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber news  reached  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  of 
the  unexpected  dispersion  of  all  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  of  tne  rapid  advance  of  Bonaparte  with  over- 
whelming forces.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  as 


there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  the  north  of 
Spain  with  which  he  could  combine,  and  as  the 
southern  provinces  would  quickly  be  invaded,  it 
was  most  adrisable  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  Lis- 
bon; where  they  would  be  enabled  to  join  any 

*  Soathey,  Hut-  of  the  Pmiiinilu  War. 
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Spanish  corps  which  might  rise  in  the  south,  or  to 
raider  essential  services  by  being  conveyed  by  sea 
to  Cadiz.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  sent  orders  to  Sir 
David  Btird,  who  had  not  got  much  beyond  Astorga, 
to  prepare  to  retreat  to  Coruna  and  sail  with  his 
division  to  the  Tagus ;  and  he  instructed  General 
Hope,  who  waa  still  far  away,  to  join  him  if  prac- 
ticable, or  to  march  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  near  the 
Poftiu^uese  frontier,  where  they  could  unite.  It  is 
laid  that  this  plan  met  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Hope  and  Baird.  But  at  this  juncture  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Moore  from  Madrid,  that  a  very 
favoarable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
affiiin.  It  was  most  confidently  reported,  on  the 
authority  of  the  junta  and  of  Don  T.  Morla,  that 
San  Juan,  a  Spanish  general,  bad  repulsed  three 
attacks  of  the  French  at  Sepulveda;  that  Castanoa 
vas  bringing  up  the  greater  part  of  bis  force  to 
nnite  with  ^  Juan ;  and  that  Bonaparte  was  still 
St  Bnrgos,  or  a  good  many  marches  from  Madrid. 
Of  the  immense  force  which  the  French  had  now 
brought  to  the  southward  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of 
the  £bro,  and  of  the  strong  reserves  that  were 
icady  to  follow,  Moore  apparently  received  no 
information.  But  at  the  same  time  a  long  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Frere,  dated  Aranjuez,  November  30lh, 
reached  him.  The  ambassador  strongly  deprecated 
a  retreat  into  Portugal ;  assuring  Sir  John  that  the 
provinces  he  had  seen  were  the  least  distinguished 
of  all  Spain  for  a  military  or  patriotic  spirit ;  that 
the  other  provinces  possessed  the  most  ardent  and 
determined  patriotism ;  and  that,  as  he  believed, 
every  individual  in  the  central  junta  or  government 
WM  resolved  to  perish  with  the  country  rather  than 
tabmit  In  the  common  lamentable  ignorance  of 
Iheamount  of  the  French  force,  and^n  the  fatal 
reliance  on  the  rhodomontade  reports  of  Spanifirds 
who  were  fools  or  traitors,  Mr.  Frere  recommended 
Moore  to  collect  a  force  capable  of  repulsing  the 
French  before  they  received  their  reinforcements, 
telling  him  that  the  covering  and  protecting  Madrid 
*u  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment;  that  the 
P«)ple  of  the  capital  were  full  of  resolution,  and 
determined  to  defend  it  to  extremity,  in  spite  of  its 
uofavoorable  situation ;  and  that  surely  this  deter- 
mination ought  to  be  encouraged  by  some  show  of 
rapport.*  Letters  also  came  from  Don  T.  Morla, 
imploring  Sir  John  to  succour  Madrid.  Two 
Spanish  generals  also  arrived  at  Salamanca  with  a 
letter  from  Don  Martin  Garay,  the  war  minister : 
|>oth  these  generals  and  the  minister's  letter  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  improved  prospect  of  affairs, 
uturing  Sir  John  that  the  Spanish  armies  were 

^  *  farlkmeBlaTy  papen.— "Mr.  Frere  had  come  ont  to  Spain  im* 
F**nl  vHli  fiUae  notiooa  of  whAt  waa  pnaaing  In  that  country,  and. 
^fnitiaiuiy  cUnifing  to  the  pictarea  of  hia  imaginatioa.  he  leaented 
ue  inlmihin  of  reason  and  apamed  at  faeU.  The  defeat  of  the  Conde 
M  nlTcder  at  Guaonal,  a  defeat  that  broke  the  cenbvofthe  Spaniah 
•^  ooooveicd  the  flank  and  rear  of  Caatafioa'a  array,  opened  a  way  to 
J|luiid,and  rendered  the  concentration  of  the  British  dirisions  unsafe 
■>  Jot  impgasible,  he  cnrloualy  called  the  ■  nnlucky  affiur  of  the  lOth 
»  Baioa.'  After  the  battle  of  Tudela  he  eatinuted  the  whole  French 
amy  on  the  aide  of  Bureos  and  ValladoUd  at  e/nxa  t/umiad  men, 
'""Jithey  were  abore  (me hn^ed  thotuaMd ;  and  yet,  with  information 
■oabMudly  defective,  he  was  prompt  to  interfere  witli.  and  eager  to 
"nlral,  the  military  combinations  of  the  General  (.Sir  John  Moore), 
vaick  were  fbundea  neon  the  true  and  ackixowledgM  prindplea  of  the 
«itofwar."-Aopwr.  —o     r        r 


undismayed,  were  augmenting  daily,  and  were  ren- 
dering the  approach  of  the  French  to  Madrid 
utterly  impracticable.  But,  before  these  two  gene* 
rals  and  this  letter  came  to  hand,  the  French  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  capital;  and  the  army  of 
San  Juan  existed  nowhere  except  upon  pape  fur 
the  troops  had  fled  pusillanimously,  and  had  mur- 
dered— at  Talavera — their  own  general,  reputed 
the  best  officer  in  the  Spanish  service.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Don  T.  Morla's 
letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
the  very  day  that  he  actually  began  negotiating 
terms  for  surrendering  Madrid,  was  dictated  by 
some  of  Bonaparte's  people,  or  was  written  and 
sent  to  serve  that  conqueror  by  drawing  the  English 
army  into  a  snare.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that 
Morla  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs ;  and  yet  he  told  Sir  John  Moore  that  Cas- 
tanoa, vrith  25,000  men,  was  falling  back  on  Madrid 
in  the  greatest  haste,  to  unite  with  its  garrison ;  and 
that  10,000  men  from  the  Somosierra  were  coming 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  city,  where  nearly 
40,000  men  would  join  them ! 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  continue  the  unac- 
countable delusion  into  which  Mr.  Frere  had 
fallen,  and  to  conceal  from  him  the  submission  of 
Madrid.  There  was  in  that  city  a  Frenchman, 
named  Charmilly,  who  gave  himself  out  as  a 
royalist  emigrant  and  refugee,  and  who,  in  that 
capacity,  and  as  a  mortal  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  central  junta.  This 
man  was  afterwards  denounced  in  the  British  par 
liament  as  one  who  had  been  an  organizer  of 
assassination  in  San  Domingo,  and  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  in  London ;  and  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was,  and  bad  bieen,  an  unprin- 
cipled adventurer.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
French  were  the  strongest  he  stole  out  of  Madrid 
and  joined  them.  Bonapfute's  skill  in  these 
matters  was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  his  military 
genius;  and  wherever  he  moved  there  was  a 
household  or  camp  police  composed  of  men  who 
had  been  trained  by  those  great  masters,  Fouch6 
and  Savary,  and  who  had  been  exercised  under  his 
own  eye.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  Don 
T.  Morla  first  presented  himself  in  the  French 
camp,  and  evidently  before  he  had  written  to 
entrap  Sir  John  Moore,  Charmilly  had  a  private 
interview  with  that  Spanish  apostate.  Immediately 
after  this  conference  Charmilly  posted  after  the 
English  ambassador,  who  was  flying  with  the 
central  junta  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  very  moment  that 
Moore  was  reading  his  famous  Aranjuez  dispatch. 
The  Frenchman  overtook  Mr.  Freie  at  Talavera, 
and,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  convinoed 
that  credulous  man  that  the  Spanish  affurs  were 
prospering;  that  Madrid  was  quite  capable  of 
holding  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  small  army 
which  Bonaparte  had  brought  against  it;  and, 
finally,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  raise  the  si^ 
and  compel  the  French  to  a  spe^y  retreat  except 
the  approach  of  the  British.  Without  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  this 
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French  adroiturer,  the  facetious  and  accomplished 
writer  in  the  *  Anti-Jacobin '  unbosomed  himself, 
and  made  him  the  depository  of  secrets  which 
night  have  committed  the  safety  and  honour  of 
every  British  soldier  in  Spain.  Morla,  who  had 
■ent  the  Frenchman  to  catch  Frere,  had  by  this 
time  secured  to  himself  his  military  rank  and  his 
fortune — which  last  must  have  been  chiefly  made 
by  appropriatin;;  the  money  which  England  had 
(0  liberally  and  so  carelessly  sent  out ; — and  very 
soon  afterwards  he  was  rewarded  by  high  employ- 
ment under  King  Joseph.  The  English  ambaa- 
lador,  with  his  head  fiill  of  the  mendacious  intel- 
ligence which  Charmilly  had  brought  him,  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
eommencing  by  referring  to  his  famous  Aranjuez 
dispatch,  in  which  he  had  recommended  the  cover- 
ing and  protecting  Madrid;  and  then  referring 
Sir  John  to  Colonel  Charmilly,  the  bearer  of  the 
present  letter,  for  the  state  in  which  he  had  lef^ 
that  city.  Mr.  Freie  could  not  but  confess  that  he 
and  the  central  junta  were  flying  for  Badajoz, 
"  from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  exposed  to 
be  made  prisoners;"  yet  he  still  urged  Sir  John 
to  tuccour  the  capital,  offering  to  take  upon  himself 
toy  degree  of  responsibility ; — as  if  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  army  could  shift  his  responsibility 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  a  fugitive  di- 
plomatist. With  this  dispatch,  and  with  all  Frere's 
aecrets  in  his  possession,  Charmilly  sped  away  for 
Salamanca ;  but  it  was  neither  our  ambassador  at 
Talavera  or  at  Badajoz,  nor  our  general  at  Sala- 
manca, that  could  tell  with  whom  Charmilly  com- 
municated on  the  road,  or  what  messengers  he 
■ent  to  the  French  at  Madrid.  Presenting  himself 
at  Sir  John  Moore's  head-quarters,  the  Frenchman 
delivered  the  dispatch  and  pressed  vehemently  to 
see  the  generaL  Sir  John,  who  had  no  love  for 
Frenchmen  of  any  kind,  and  a  great  detestation 
for  all  spies  and  secret  agents,  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  presence,  and  closely  questioned 
him  upon  the  intelligence  he  brought.  Charmilly, 
Uke  one  used  to  the  trade,  positively  asserted  that 
Bonaparte's  army  was  not  considerable ;  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  patriotic  zeal  of  all  ranks  of 
Spaniards  at  Madrid ;  that  clouds  of  people  from  the 
country  were  rushing  in  to  defend  that  city ;  that 
■II  classes  were  at  work ;  that  the  city  was  already 
Mtrrounded  with  batteries ;  that  every  street  was 
barricaded,  and  that  Mr.  Frere  was  most  desirous 
that  Sir  John  should  instantly  advance  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Madrid.  All  this  was  said  just  three 
days  after  Madrid  had  surrendered!  Sir  John 
listened  without  uttoing  a  word  which  could  in- 
dicate his  thoughts  or  the  course  he  meant  to 
puiaue.  The  adventurer  saw  he  was  suspected; 
but,  conning  as  he  was,  he  duped  himself  into  the 
belief  that  Moore  persisted  in  his  original  inten- 
ti<n  of  retreating  rapidly  to  Portugal.  Early  next 
morning  he  again  appeared  at  head-quarters,  and 
presented  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  which 
be  had  ■upprecsed,  by  that  ambassador's  directions, 
at  his  first  iaterriew.     This  was  strange  enough. 


but  there  was  matter  in  the  letter,  in  this  rider  to 
the  dispatch,  which  was  still  stranger — for  it  con- 
tained a  request  that,  should  Sir  John  continue  in 
his  resolution  to  retreat,  "  the  bearer  migkl  he 
previously  examined  before  a  council  of  war  J " 
This  was  nothing  less  than  attempting  to  wrest  the 
command  of  the  army  out  of  the  general's  hands,  to 
appeal  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  officers  serving 
under  him,  and  to  intimate  to  those  officers  and  the 
whole  army  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ambasu- 
dor.  Sir  John  was  deficient  in  zeal,  bravery,  and 
ability.  A  grosser  insult  was  never  offered  to  a 
brave  and  high-minded  man ;  and  it  was  the  grosser 
and  the  bitterer  from  the  character  of  the  agent 
who  delivered  it.  Moore  instantly  ordered  Cliar- 
milly  to  quit  the  cantonments  of  the  British  army. 
Whether  the  Frenchman  repaired  to  Badajoz  to 
condole  with  Mr.  Frere,  or  went  to  Madrid  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  ridicule  he  merited,  we  cannot  decide ; 
but  it  should  appear  that  he  commimicated  intelli- 
gence to  French  head-quarters,  which,  from  the 
mistake  he  had  fallen  into,  misled  Bonaparte,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  British  were 
in  full  retreat  to  Lisbon. 

Moore's  nature  was  generous,  his  temper  beauti- 
ful :  as  soon  as  the  odious  Frenchman  was  gone 
his  resentment  cooled ;  *  and,  calmly  weighing 
Frere's  dispatch  and  the  information  which  Char- 
milly had  brought,  and  comparing  it  with  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  letter  of  Morla,  of 
whose  treachery  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  with 
the  details  given  by  the  two  Spanish  generals, 
who  had  waited  upon  him  at  Salamanca,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  Madrid  was  really 
standing  a  si^e,  that  the  Spanish  generals  were 
concentrating  their  scattered  forces,  that  the  French 
army  was  not  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  country,  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  a  sign,  were  at  last  awaking.  On 
the  5th  or  6th  of  December  he  was  joined  by  the 
ordnance  from  Gieneral  Hope's  division,  and  this 
tended  to  raise  his  spirits.  On  the  6th  he  wrote 
to  Sir  David  Baird,  who,  after  destroying  some 
stores,  had  retreated  as  far  as  Villa  fVanca,  to 
concentrate  his  troops  and  return  to  Astorga. 
**  I  mean,"  said  Moore,  "  to  proceed  bridle  in 
hand;  for  if  the  bubble  bursts  we  shall  have  a 
run  for  it."  He  also  ordered  Hope,  who  was  now 
near  at  hand,  to  join  him  without  del^ ;  and  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Romana,  who  bad 
so  cleverly  brought  his  Spanish  veterans  from  the 
Baltic,  but  the  best  part  of  whose  fcffces  had  been 
engaged  on  the  Ebro,  and  beaten  and  scattered. 
Romana,  who  had  succeeded  to  Blake's  command, 
was  quartered  in  the  city  of  Leon ;  but  none  except 
(he  wildest  and  falsest  intelligence  could  be  ob- 

*  WriUnf  t.  few  boun  >ft«rwudi  to  Frna  to  expmt  hU  with  Ikut 
nothiDS  should  dbtarli  the  hannoay  which  oiiKht  to  tuiuitt  batween 
them.  Moore  Mid—**  1  shall  abstain  from  soy  rrmiirks  upoB  th<-  two 
letters  from  >oti,  delivered  to  me  last  ni)(>it  autl  tills  morolng  br 
Colonel  ChsrtnUlT,  or  on  the  meuage  which  accompsnled  them.  1 
certainly  at  first  did  Teel  and  expresi  much  IndiKuatioa  at  a  persoa 
like  him  tieinf;  made  the  chsnnel  of  a  commuoication  of  that  son  frooi 
Touiome.  Those  feelings  ate  at  as  end,  and  I  dan  ay  they  norer  will 
DC  created  towards  you  o^^iia.'* 
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tained  of  the  strength  of  his  army.     Before  flying 
from  Madrid,  the  central  junta  had  assured  Colonel 
Graham  (at  present  Lord  Lynedoch)  that  Romana's 
army  exceeded  30,000  men.     The  marques  him- 
self is  said  to  have  stated  to  a  British  officer  that 
he  had  22,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry  ;  yet  now, 
when  he  was  required  to  act,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  acknowledging  that  he  could  only 
assemble  9000  or  10,000  men,  and  two  days  after- 
wards theae  dwindled  to  7000.     Such,  invariably, 
was  the  sort  of  official  intelligence  that  Moore  re- 
ceived from  Spanish  generals  and  ministers :  there 
was  never  any  dependence  to  be  placed  in  their 
report*,  and  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Romana.     Sir  John  then  wrote  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  stating  that  he    intended   to 
advance  by  Valladolid  towards  Burgos,  in  con- 
junction wrth  Sir  David  Baird,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  army  of  Romana,  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening   the   communication  of  the  French. 
The  Somosierra  and  the  Guadarrama  were  both 
known  to  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  wherefore 
no  direct  moTement  could  be  made  towards  Madrid  ; 
but  Moore  knew  that  Zaragoza  was  determined  to 
stand  a  second  siege ;  he  had  received  from  the 
junta  of  Toledo  a  formal  assurance  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the 
town  rather  than  submit ;   and  he  was  informed 
Aat  the  southern  provinces  were  forwarding  crowds 
of  ftesh  levies.      He   concluded  that  Bonaparte 
wonM  be  more  anxious  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
•gsrost  the  English  than  to  overrun  any  particular 
province ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  communications  of  the  French  army, 
hoping,  if  fortune  were  favourable,  to  inflict  a 
severe  loss  upon  the  troops  which  guarded  them 
before  aid  could  arrive.     If  Bonaparte,  suspending 
his  operations  against  the   south,  should  detach 
troops  largely,  Madriii  would  thereby  be  relieved  : 
if  he  did  not  detach  largely,  the  British  could  hold 
their  ground.     Moore  could  not  but  know  that  a 
peat  general   like  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
*wild  be  most  likely  to  unite  his  whole  army,  and 
Wl  upon  the  troops  which  thus  ventured  to  place 
themselves  on  his  line  of  operations ;  but,  in  order  to 
telieve  the  Spaniards  at  a  critical  moment,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  southern  provinces  to  organize  their 
defences,  he  was  willing  to  draw  the  mass  of  the 
tnemy  upon  himself.* 

la  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  had  sent  fi>rward 
Cokmel  Graham  to  carry  a  message  to  Morla,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  correct  information  of 
whst  was  passing  in  Madrid  and  the  country  round 
•t  Graham  returned  to  Salamanca  on  the  evening 
«f  the  9lh,  bringing  the  first  intimation  of.  the 
prompt  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  capital.  He 
h«d  not  been  able  to  penetrate  farther  than  Tala- 
»w»,  where  he  had  met  two  members  of  the  cen- 

•  ColoMi  Napln.  Hutorr  at  tlu  Wm  ia  the  PeniiuaU.— The  hh- 
"™j  "f  tlie  nr  .ddi— "  Mooni  felt  that,  in  dulng  m.  he  eompra- 
"iM  u»  mfrty  o»  his  own  .rmy,  Ihot  he  miiM  gUde  along  the  cd«e 
w  « wvHi  ice,  ih«t  he  murt  acMOKulf  on  a  rutten  plank;  but  he 
■w>  tan  the  martial  qualiliei  of  hi',  wldiew.  he  had  cnnSilouce  in 
If  JT"  "™"'>  •"<'.  IJ"  ocoMioB  iwiBK  worthy  of  a  gnat  deed,  he 
"•«"«~y"e«uaiaiiu«  Napoleon." 
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tral  junta,  who  assured  him  that  the  French  were 
only  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong,  and  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  nnihing  more  than  the  Retiro 
palace ;    that  the  people  were  still  in  arms ;  that 
30,000  men  of  the  Spanish  army  of  the  centre 
were  at  Ouadalaxara ;   that  14,000  men  were  at 
Almaraz ;  and  that  Biomana,  who  was  anxious  to 
unite  with  the  English,  would  soon  have  30,000 
fighting  men.    Mortified  as  he  was  to  find  that  the 
capital  had  held  out  only  one  day,  and  induced  as 
he  was  by  that  fact  to  doubt  of  the  Spanish  spirit, 
and  to  place  less  reliance  than  ever  on  the  reports 
and  assurances  he  received,  Moore  would  not  forego 
his  resolution  to  advance ;  for  he  calculated  that  a 
diversion  for  the  southern  provinces  might  still  be 
efiiected,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  prove  that  Eng- 
land would  not  abandon  the  cause  even  when  the 
Spaniards  themselves  seemed  to  be  abandoning  it. 
With  a  full  sense  of  the  periiousness  of  his  enter- 
])rise,  and  with  the  conviction  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
put  on  reports  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  Moore 
engaged  some  confidential  persons  to  watch  and 
send  him  timely  notice  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy's  columns.     On  the  11th  of  December  he 
pushed  forward  his  cavalry  towards  Toro  and  Tor- 
desillasjon  the  river  Douro.    He  himself  left  Sala- 
manca on  the   13th.     Preparations   for  a  retreat 
upon  Portugal  were,  however,  continued,  and  Sir 
David  Baird  was  ordered  to  form  magazines  at 
Benevente,  Astorga,  and  oiher  places,  by  which 
arrangements  two  lines  of  operation  were  secured, 
and  a  greater  freedom  of  action   obtained.    The 
cavalry   had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Brigadier 
General  C.  Stewart  (the  present  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), who  was  at  their  head,  got  notice  that 
the  village  of  Rueda  was  occupied  by  a  party  of 
French  infantry  and  cavalry.    The  place  was  pre- 
sently surrounded  by  our  dragoons,  and  almost  the 
whole  party,  consisting  of  eighty  men,  were  killed 
or  taken.     The  prisoners  declared  that  they  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  British  were  advancing — that 
they  believed  them  to  be  retreating  upon  Lisbon.  On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  Moore's  head-quarters  were 
at  Alaejos.    There  on  the  14th  an  intercepted  dis- 
patch from  Berthier  to  Soult  was  brought  to  him, 
and  its  contents  induced  him  to  change  the  direction 
of  his  march.     The  dispatch  described  Madrid  as 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  public  amusements  going 
forward  as  in  a  time  of  peace.    It  directed  Suult  to 
take  possession  of  Leon,  drive  the  Spaniards  into 
Galicia,  and  make  himself  master  of  Benevente  and 
Zamora  ;  being  assured  that  no  apprehension  of  the 
English  need  be  entertained,  as  everything  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  into 
Portugal.  The  fourth  corps  of  the  French  army  was 
said  to  be  already  at  Talavera,  on  the  route  to  Bada- 
joz ;  and  this  movement,  it  was  observed,  would  force 
the  English  general  to  retreat,  if,  contrary  to  the 
emperor's  belief,  he  had  not  done  so  already.    The 
fifth  corps  was  on  the  march  to  Zaragoza,  and  the 
eighth  corps  to  Burgos.     Such  was  the  confidence 
of  the  French  at  Madrid,  that  Berthier  had  sent 
this  important  dispatch  (dated  December  the  lOth) 
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bjr  a  single  staff  officer,  who  rode  poat  througli  the 
country  without  an  escort,  and  in  perfect  safety, 
until  his  abusive  langu^etothe  postmaster  of  Val- 
destilloa  created  a  tumult,  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 
Captain  Waters,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Moore 
to  obtain  intelligence,  chanced  to  arrive  at  Valdes- 
tillos  and  to  hear  of  the  murder ;  he  purchased  the 
French  dispatch  for  twenty  dollars :  neither  money 
eor  patriotism  had  hitherto  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  bring  Moore  any  intelligence.*    It  was  now  cer- 
tain that  Burgos  would  be  strongly  protected,  and 
that  Baird's  line  of  march  wotild  be  rendered  un- 
safe if  Soult  followed  Berthier's  instructions  and 
advanced.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  French  ap- 
peared to  be  ignorant  of  the  British  movements, 
there  was  some  chance  of  surprising  and  beating 
Soult  before  Bonaparte  could  come  to  his  euccour. 
Moore  therefore  ordered  Hope  to  pass  the  Douro,  at 
Tordesillas,  and  direct  his  march  upon  Villapando; 
he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Toro,  and  fixed 
upon  Valderas  aa  the  point  of  junction  with  Baird's 
division,  the  head  of  which  was  now  at  Benevente. 
On  the  16th,  being  at  Toro,  Moore  received  two 
letters,  one  from  the  fugitive  central  junta,  who  by 
this  time  had  fled  from  Badajoz  to  Tnisillo,  and 
the  other  from  Mr.  Frere,  who  had  acooupanied 
them  in  their  flight,  and  who  was  still  giving  im- 
plicit Mth  to  their  sanguine  and  extravagant  or 
treacherous  reports.    [Other  persons  suspected  that 
several  members  of  the  junta  were  in  the  French 
interest ;  but  our  ambassador  never  seems  to  have 
suspected  any  thing,  except  the  zeal,  the  skill,  and 
firmness  of  our  general.]   The  letter  from  the  junta 
impudently  complained  that,  when  Romana  pro- 
posed to  unite  14,000  picked  men  to  the  British 
array,  with  a  view  to  a  forward  movement,  his  ofier 
had  been  disr^rded,  and  a  retreat  determined 
upon,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  ;  that  this  re- 
treat was  uncalled  for,  "  as  the  enemy  was  never 
80  near  his  ruin  as  at  that  moment,"  &c.    The 
junta  still  urged  Sir  John  to  join  Romana,  with  his 
14,000  select  men,  assuring  him  that  30,000  re- 
cruits would  be  added  to  the  ranks  in  the  course 
of — a  month.    Mr.  Frere's  letter  bitterly  censured 
Sir  John  for  having  ever  thought  of  a  retreat,  told 
him  that  he  had  done  the  utmost  possible  mischief 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  that  "  vpon  a  suppoted 
military  necettity,"  he  was  inflicting  final  ruin 
en   our  ally,  and  inddible  disgrace  on  his  own 
country !  Now,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Frere,  safe 
and  far  away  at  Truxillo,  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  state  of  Romana's  army,  or  the  intentions 
of  that  general,  or  the  force  and  movements  of  the 
French  corps  that  were  gathering  round  Moore; 
and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish 
enthusiasm  was  extinguished,  and  that  a  general 
panic  was  commencing  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
writing  this  offensive  epistle.     Romana,  with  a  few 
thousand  miserable  soldiers,  was  at  this  time  reti- 
ring into  Galicia,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  advance  which  Moore  had  made,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  support  him.    Thus  the  only  Spanish  force 

•  N«pl«r. 


on  foot  in  the  north  waa  retreating,  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  advancing.  On  tlie  I8:b,  Moore  carried 
his  head-quarters  forward  to  Casiro  Nuevo,  whence 
he  wrote  to  Romana,  acquainting  him  with  his 
intention  to  fall  upon  Soult,  and  desiring  his  co- 
operation :  he  also  requested  that  the  marques,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  British  minister  in  London,  would  reserve 
the  Asturias  for  his  own  Hue,  and  leave  Galicia 
to  the  British.  Romuia  halted,  and  was  dia- 
poaed  to  do  his  duty  with  spirit ;  but  his  military 
genius*  was  as  limited  as  were  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand :  his  soldiers  had  been  defrauded  of  their  pay 
— of  the  money  sent  out  by  England — by  the  profli- 
gate Asturian  authorities,  and  were  hungry,  half 
naked,  and  ready  at  every  moment  to  desert.  The 
British  continued  in  full  march.  On  tlte  20th  of  D^ 
cember  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  Moore,  Baird,  and 
Hope  were  united  at  and  near  Mayorga.  Nominally 
the  army  was  nearly  35,000  strong;  but  four  regi- 
ments were  still  in  fV)rtugal,  and  three  regiments  bad 
been  left  at  Lugo  and  Astui^a;  nearly  I'iOO  men 
were  detached,  and  about  4U0O  were  in  hospital : 
hence  the  actual  number  at  present  at  Mayoiga 
waa  only  about  23,580  men  with  60  pieces  of 
artillery.  In  their  advance  the  cavalry  haa  scoured 
the  country  on  the  side  of  Yalladolid,  and  had  takea 
a  number  of  prisoners  from  the  French,  who  could 
be  no  louger  ignorant  of  Moore's  movements.  At 
Mayorga  information  was  obtained  that  about  700 
French  cavalry  were  lying  in  the  town  of  Sahagwu 
To  surprise  this  corps.  Lord  Paget  (now  M  arquess  of 
Anglesey)  marched  all  night  with  two  regiments  of 
hussars.  The  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack  never- 
theless succeeded ;  the  French  were  charged  and 
broken,  many  were  sabred,  151  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  rest,  whose  horses  were  fresh  while 
the  English  horses  were  jaded,  escaped  by  flighC 
This  feat  was  performed  by  the  15th,  who  had  only 
400  men,  for  the  10th  huaaars  were  not  in  sight 
when  Paget  made  his  brilliant  charge.  The  Eng> 
lish  infiintry  soon  advanced,  and  Sahagun  became 
head-quarters.  Romana  remained  behmd  at  Man» 
eilla,  writing  encouragii^  letters,  yet  showing  very 
plainly  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  The  whole  British  army  was,  however,  on 
Ere  for  a  general  battle;  and  Moore  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  might  still  hare  time  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Souk,  who  waa  at  a  ritoit 
distance,  posted  behind  the  river  Carion,  with  from 
16,000  to  18,000  men,  and  with  some  other  corps 
not  far  off  in  his  rear.  But,  having  outmarched  their 
supplies,  the  English  troops  were  obliged  to  halt  at 
Sahagun  until  the  23rd.  On  that  day  Romana  gave 
notice  that  the  French  wore  in  full  march  from  the 
side  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  23rd,  when 
the  English  troops  were  actually  in  march  for  tbe 
Carion,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  biidge 
over  that  river  and  falling  upon  Soult,  Moore  re- 
ceived certain  reports,  from  his  own  confidential 

*  Loril  WrlliogtuB  nid,  in  1809,  (hat,  though  Roauaa  WM  oae  •! 
the  1>e*t  of  tlte  S|«ini»ti  )(ent*rHl«.  Im  much  doubted  of  bk  ability  to 
commaDd  au  utny. — Di^tchet, 
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i^ents,  that  the  whole  French  army  iraa  in  move- 
ment to  concentrate,  and  to  crash  the  British : — the 
foui'th  corps  had  been  halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifth 
iras  atVitoria,  the  eighih  was  fast  closing  up  to 
teinfoiTce    Soalt,  and   Bonaparte  in  person   was 
Inarching  with  hia  usual  rapidity  towards  the  Qua- 
darrama,  having  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
unetpected  boldtiess  of  the  British  movement,  and 
having  exclaimed  that  Moore  was  the  only  general 
IMW  fit  to  contend  with  him.*    The  emperor  of 
the  French  was  aiming  at  the  occupation  of  Bene- 
Vente,  in  Moore's  rear.     No  fewer  than  100,000 
men  were  hurrying  forward  by  four  different  routes : 
the  ootiqueet  ai  the  south  and  every  other  operation 
Was  Suspended,     h  was  the  mot  not  only  of  Bona- 
parte, but  of  Soult  and  all  his  generals,  that,  if  they 
Coald  only  beat  Moore,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  firotn  any  army  that  existed  in  Spain.     If 
Soult  would  have  waited  to  give  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Canon,  Moore  could  have  beaten  bim  with 
ease;  but  it  was  suspected  (and  the  case  was 
really  so)  that  Soult  had  received  orders  to  fall 
back  on  the  columns  that  were  hastening  to  his 
lapport,  and  to  draw  Moore  on  towards  Burgos, 
Which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  converging 
corps  of  the  French  to  envelope  him.     In  his  one 
great  object  Sir  John  bad  fully  succeeded :  he  had 
tempted  Bonaparte  from  Madrid ;  he  had  gained 
good  breatlung  time  for  the  southern  provinces ;  he 
had  eavaed  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  to  be  delayed ;  he 
had  gained  fur  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of 
nniti^  in  other  provinces  ;  and  more  he  could  not 
do,  without  risking  the  total  destruction  of  his  army 
and  the  ignominious  fate  of  Dupont.    He  therefore 
immediately  countermanded  the  advance   of  the 
trmy,  sending  the  baggage,  with  the  brigades  in  his 
rear,  back  towards  Astorga ;  end,  to  cover  the  retreat 
and  to  deceive  Soult,  he  remained  a  whole  day  with 
the  reserve,  aad  sent  forward  squadrons  of  cavalry 
to  skirmish  with  the  French  outposts.    He  apprized 
Romaua  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 
leave  a  Strong  guard  at  the  bridge  of  Mancilla, 
*hieh  spans  the  river  Eskt.     The  beghining  of 
the  retreat  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect 
otder;  and  by  the  26th  the  whole  British  army 
was  safely  behind  the  Esla.     On  the  same  day 
Bortaparte  reached  Tordesillas,  on  the  Douro,  fully 
upeeting  to  cut  off  Moore^S  retreat;  but  notwith- 
itanding  his  amazing  speed  he  found  he  arrived 

*  *'  S(r  John  MOBre  bnA  no  ftiendly  eurpi  to  prot«a<  his  flauks^no 
MolOToemeliU- to  exjiocu  He  cnmmanded  mn  anny,  brilliant  in  np- 
PMHOw,  ^wewk  in.  nnmerical  itreDstli;  but  upon  ttint,  and  tlwt 
ilf^De,  was  drptfudenoo  to  b«  placed  ror  the  successful  result  of  a  very 
IwM  adTsnce  nj^Di^ft  anpavior  eormy  in  his  front,  a  corps  nearly  as 
niogjas  hia  own  u\wt  Ilia  right  flank,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
rmperor  unoccupied  and  ready  to  more  ngninst  him.  In  staring  tliaf 
*  suaiTior  force  was  in  frbnl  of  the  nritish  army,  it  must  not  he  sup- 
Mra  to  appW  to  the  corps  d'armee  of  Marshal  Houtt  nloiie,  but  to 
laclnde  axt  of  llie  Duke  of  Abrantes  (Junnt),  fhon  l*lween  Vitoria 
udBargat.  .  .  The  maxeb  npon  the Cirkm  would  undoulitcdly 
p^e  compromised  the  safety  of  our  army.  Not  only  the  most  pro- 
cabls,  Im  the  most  to  he  desired,  remit  of  that  moTement,  namely, 
^  defeat  of  Manhal  Soalt,  would  but  have  a<lded  to  its  danf^ors  and 
(UfflniUies.  Had  Matsllal  Soult  retired  when  assailed  by  the  llritish 
^>Ke,  Uis  probable  that  its  general,  bclnfrri't  in  ignorance  of  the  rapid 
""ivemeDt  uaklng  against  him  from  Madrid ,  would  havo  sdvancf  d  in 
POfiuit,  and  this  must  have  rendered  hts  silnation  still  more  critical. 
In  eitlier  ease,  tlie  time  lost  could  not  fail  to  occasion  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  our  army.'' — /Jtitteaaitt-ciAntet  Leith  Hayt  Narrativt 
•fits  Paimlar  /Tar. 


twelve  hours  too  late.     Before  getting  acros*  the 
Esla  some  squadrons  of  French  hone  were  hanging 
on  the  flanks  of  the   English,  and  an  advanced 
corps  of  their  cavalry  occupied  a  hill  near  the  road. 
These  last  were  attacked  by  the  10th  hussars,  who 
pnt  many  of  them  to  the  sword  and  took  about  100 
prisoners.    During  twelve  successive  days  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  had  been  engaged  more  or  less ;  they 
had  been  so  well  headed  in  every  aiair  or  skirmish 
that   they  had   taken  upwards  of  bOQ  priaoBera 
in  all.      The  river  Esla  was  ferdable  in   many 
places,  there  were  several  bridges  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  neglected  to  destroy,  and  little  confix 
dence  could  be  placed  upon  Romana's  people,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  bridge  at  Mancilla. 
Brigadier-general  Craufurd  blew  up   one  of  tbt 
bridges  at  Caatro  Oonzalo,  one  half  of  his  men 
working  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  snow,  and  tht 
other  half  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  for  some  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  imperial  guard  had  col- 
lected  oil  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.    Behind 
Mancilla  stood  the  town  of  Leon,   incloaed  with 
walls  and  capable  of  considerable  resistance.   Leav> 
ing  3,000  of  his  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  defend  or  destroy  the  bridge,  Roraana  undertook 
to  hold  Leon  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  with 
a  rabble  that  had-  gathered  round  bin.     A   few 
French  light  horse  drove  the  Spaniards  from  tha 
bridge,  captured  their  guns,  and  chased  them  to- 
wards Leon.     By  this  easy  means  Soult,  whose 
single  corps  now  exceeded  the  British  army  in 
number,  got  possession  of  an  important  road  and 
advanced  rapidly;   and- then  Romana  i^ndoned 
Leon  without  firing  a  musket,  and  fled  with  bit 
dissolving  forces  to  the  north.     Moote  had  gained 
two  days'  rest  at  Benevente,  but,  as  he  had  not  the 
mewis  of  removing  them,  he  was  obliged  to  destroy 
most  of  his  stores.*    On  the  29th  the  mass  of  the 
British  gained  Astorga  the  cavalry  remaining  be- 
hind at  Benevonte,  with  piquets  watching  the  fords 
of  the  Esla.  General  I,iefebvre  Desnouettes  dashed 
across  the  river,  with  600  horse  of  the  imperial 
guard.    Our  piquets  retired  fighting,  and  Brigadier- 
general  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart  obstinately  disputed  the 
ground ;  but  the  French  kept  advancing  at-roas  the 
plain,  which  was  then  covered  with  stragglers,  bag- 
gage  naggons,  and  camp   followers.     Benevente 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  confueiun ;  but  Lord 
Paget  mounted  the  lOth  hussars  at  the  edge  of  thn 
town,  rallied  and  collected  the  piquets  and  the  3rd 
German  hussars,  and  made  a  charge  with  the  whole. 
In  an  instant  the  scene  changed ;  the  French  were 
galloping  back  towards  the  river,  with  the  British 
and  Lord  Paget  close  at  their   heels.     Lefebvre 
Desnouettes  was  wounded  and   made  prisoner;. 

*  "  The  army  was  and  Itad  been  tnm  tho  first  without  sufBciest 
means  of  ttausport ;  the  general  had  no  money  to  pttmre  it,  and  the 
ill  will  of  Ibe  Spaniards,  and  the  shuflUng  oonduct  of  the  juntH,  nddcd 
inflnitely  to  their  difficulties."— JVapter. 

Some  money  ha<l  been  sent  to  Moore  since  his  advance,  birt  not 
enough.  He  was  obliged  tn  contract  delils  « ith  the  S|iiotards,  who 
were  nol  fond  of  giving  credit,  and  tvho  forgot,  all  along,  lliat  Moore 
was  fighting  their  liattle.  This  c^Hltt  system  had  a  very  p<.roicious 
efVct  not  ouly  on  Sir  John's  camtuiign,  but  iilso  on  Ihe  fiAt  campaign 
of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  in  Spain.  !lir  Arthur,  however,  in  the  couriv  of 
lS«a,  contrived  to  pay  oir all  thew  dkfala. 
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other  officers  were  captured ;  and  nearly  200  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.     The  British  loas 
amounted  to  50  men.    Lord  Paget  maintained  his 
post  till  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  then  took  the 
road  to  Astorga.     On  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
Marahul  Beuieres  crusted  the  Esla  with  9000  horse 
and  followed  Paget,  and  on  the  same  day  General 
Frenceschi,  who  bad  crossed  at  the  bridge  of  Man- 
cilia,  followed  Moore  by  another  road.  While  he  was 
at  Astorga,  or  before  he  got  there,  about  5,000  men 
of  Romana's  flying  army  (the  only  troops  that 
ever  appeared  to  co-operate)  rushed  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  appropriate  the  provisions  and  stores 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  British. 
The  Spaniards  had  encumbered  the  road  with  carta 
and  mules,  they  took  posaession  of  the  houses,  and 
when  the  English  soldiers  went  to  seek  lodgings, 
quarrels  and  scuffles  ensued.     Nor  was  this  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  two  allied 
forces :  the  Spaniards  were  afflicted  with  the  typhus 
fever,  and  they  communicated  it  to  the  English. 
Sir  John  had   earnestly  solicited  the  marques  to 
leave  this  road  vacant,  and  to  retire  into  the  Astu- 
rias,  where,  by  lying  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the 
advancing  French  army,  he  might  have  retarded  its 
progress ;  but  the  Spaniard  had  preferred  crossing 
Moore's  line  of  march,  and  by  so  doing  he  did  the 
British  array  far  more  injury  than  the  pursuing 
French  could  do  it.     From  this  moment  the  disci- 
pline of  Moore's  people  was  seriously  affected.     In 
the  terrible  disorder  which  prevailed,  the  English 
soldiers  helped  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  to 
provisions,  and  to  spirits  and  wine.     No  orders  were 
observed ;  and  when  Moore  resumed  his  retreat  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  such  of  the  stores  as  had  not 
been  seised  and  wasted  behind  him.    Having  done 
all  the  mischief  he  could,  Romana  retired  with  his 
cavalry  and  some  guns  to  the  valley  of  the  Minho, 
leaving  his  ragged  infantry  and  the  rest  of  his  artiU 
lery  to  follow  their  own  instinct.     Some  of  these 
poor  Spaniards  mixed  with  the  British  army,  spread- 
ing still  mere  the  vermin  and  the  disease  with  which 
they  were  infected ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
either  disbanded,  or  were  taken  by  the  French. 
On  the  28th  of  December  Bonaparte  had  slept  at 
Villapando,  only  four  leagues  from  Benevente.   On 
the  Ist  of  January  he  took  possession  of  Astorga, 
where  ?0,009  French  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and 
200  pieces  of  artillery  were  now  united. 

A.  D.  1809.  From  the  heights  behind  Astorga 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  could  discover  the 
now  confused  rear  of  the  retreating  English 
army ;  but  he  was  exceedingly  wroth  that  JMoore, 
by  his  rapid  movements,  should  have  escaped  him, 
and  circumstances  had  arisen  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world  which  prevented  his  enjoying  the  satis- 
fection  of  pursuing  the  most  cordially  hated  of  all 
his  enemies.  Dispatches  arrived  from  Paris  and 
from  other  places,  which  lefl  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  Austria  to  take  the  field  against  him  ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  2nd,  entrusting  the  pursuit  of 
Moore  to  Soult,  he  turned  away  from  Benevente 
to  Yalladolid,  whence.he  tnrrelled  with  almost  in- 


credible speed  to  his  own  capital,  cursing  all  the 
way  the  efficiency  of  English  policy,  alliances,  and 
subsidies,  to  which  solely  he  attributed  the  war  with 
which  he  was  now  threatened  in. Germany  and 
Italy.*    But  even  after  his  emperor's  departure 
Soult  had  60,000  men  and  91  guns  to  put  in  the 
track  of  Moore ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  precipi- 
tating these  masses  through  Galicia.     His  cavalry 
was  very  soon  close  upon  the  British  rear ;  and 
the  whole  of  that  army,  from  excessive  privation 
and  suffering,  from  the  murmurs  and  misconduct 
of  many  of  the  officers,  and  from  the  despondent^ 
generally  induced  by  such  a  retreat,  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  demoralized.     They  had 
hardly  any  provisions  with  them,  they  could  obtain 
little  or  nothing,  except  sour  wine,  in  that  famine- 
stricken  country;  the  roads  were  wretched,  and 
covered  with  deep  snow ;  when  it  did  not  snow  it 
rained  in  torrents ;  the  cold  on  the  mountains  was 
intense;  and  many  of  the  sick,  and  many  of  the 
women  and  children  who  had  been  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  army  in  spite  of  Sir  John's  orders,  lay 
down  by  the  road-side  and  died.     Some  disgrace- 
ful  occurrences  took  place  at  Bembibre,  where 
there  were  immense  wine-cellars ;  and  similar  ex- 
cesses were  committed    in  Villa  Franca.     Yet, 
wherever  or  whenever  the  French  came  up  to  fight, 
the  English  formed  in  good  order  and  beat  thtm 
off.    The  French  general  Colbert  was  shot  through 
the  heart  in  one  of  these  encounters,  and  of  the  six 
or  eight  squadrons  of  horse  that  accompanied  him 
the  greater  number  were  killed  on  the  spot.     In 
front  of  Lugo  another  desperate  contest  took  place, 
which  ended  in  General  the  Hon.  Sir  £.  Paget's  re- 
pulsing a  greatly  superior  force.  This  was  on  the  5th 
of  January.    On  the  7th,  Sir  John  Moore  announced 
his  intention  of  halting  and  offering  battle  to  his  pur- 
suer. "  It  has  been  well  said,"  says  our  military  his- 
torian, "  that  a  British  army  may  be  gleaned  in  a 
retreat,  but  cannot  be  reaped;  whatever  may  be 
their  misery,  the  soldiers  will  always  be  found 
clean  at  review,  ready  at  a  fight;  and  scarcely  was 
this  order  issued  when  the  line  of  battle,  so  atten- 
uated before,  was  filled  with  vigorous  men,  full  of 
confidence  and  valour. "f     Moore's  positions  were 
well  chosen,  and  the  country  was  ru^ed  and  moun- 
tainous.    Soult  formed  in  order  of  battle  along  a 
ridge  fronting  the  English;    but  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  he  could  not  discover  Moore's  force, 
and,  taking  it  merely  for  a  rear-guard,  he  attacked 
rather  feebly,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
400  or  500  men.     But  the  French  marshal  now 
called  up  the  division  of  Laborde;  and  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  he  confronted 
the  English  general,  who  had  about  16,000  foot, 
1800  horse,   and   40    pieces   of    artillery,   with 
17,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  pieces  of  artillery. 
But,  even  with  this  superiority  of  force,  Soult  pre- 

*  It  has  bc«n  nupvcted  tboi  other  cause*,  Iwsidea  the  attitude  oT 
the  Austrian  emperor,  cuotributcd  to  Bonaparte's  hrtsty  depaiture 
fh>m  his  army  in  Spain ;  Imt  on  this  liend  we  can  fli<d  nothing  but 
oonjeciute,  and  the  one  grrat  cause  assigned  in  the  test  appear* 
suiikieut  tu  at-cuunt  for  his  return  to  Pa>is. 

t  Colonel  Napier. 
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ferred  waiting  for  the  junction  of  Marshal  Ney 
to  giving  battle;  and  the  French  remained  in  line 
all  day  withuut  firing  a  chot.     It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  Moore  should  move  to  attack  Soult, 
who  might  be  reinforced  at  every  moment,  and  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  wait  where  he  was  : 
therefore  Moore  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving 
his  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  French,  and  con- 
tiuued  his  retreat  towards  the  coast  and  the  port  of 
Curuna.   He  had  only  been  able  to  collect  at  Lugo 
bread  for  one  day's  consumption  ;  the  weather  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
army  became  more  complete.   At  last,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  Moore  got  sight  of  the  sea   and  of 
Corana ;  but  hi*  evil  star  was  still  predominant ; 
a  fleet  of  transports,  in  which  his  army  could  have 
been  quickly  embarked  in  safety,  was  not  there, 
but  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Vigo,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  small  vessels  in  the  harbour.    He, 
iwwever,  pressed  forward  to  the  town  and  put  his 
wearied  troops  into  quarters.    The  town  of  Coraiia 
was  weakly  fortified,  and  commanded  on  one  side 
by  some  heights.     Some  general  o£Scers  thought 
that  even  now  the  campaign  must  end  in  a  conven- 
tion.   But  such  thoughts  were  far  from  the  mind 
-of  Moore,  who  strengthened  the  weak  side  of  the 
town,  occupied  the  citadel,  put  the  worst  of  his  sick 
OB  board  the  few  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  made 
the  best  dispositions  to  fight  the  French  and  secure 
bis  embarkation  by  a  general  action.  In  the  whole 
campaign  he  had  had  most  ample  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  inertness  and  stupidity — or  worse — of 
the  Spanish  authorities ;  and  he  now  found  around 
him  abundant  materials  for  increasing  this  veza- 
tkm.    He  had  seen  Romana's  rabble  rout  without 
arms,  without  ammunition,  without  clothes ;  the 
other  Spanish  armies  he  had  not  seen,  because  they 
had  made  themselves  invisible,  but  from  the  best 
infurmation  he  had  received,  and  from  their  noto- 
rious disasters,  he  could  not  but  conclude  that  they 
were  in  as  bad  case  as  the  so-called  army  of  the 
nsrques ;  yet  here,  absurdly  exposed  on  a  hill  out- 
side of  the  town  of  Coruiia,  were  4000  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  brought  from  £ng- 
land  many  months  before,  and  in  the  town  there 
was  a  large  magazine  of  English  arms — arms  and 
powder  having  been  uselessly  kept  in  store,  while 
dw  forces   in  the  field  were  flying   like  rags  in 
the  wind  for  want  of  them.   To  save  this  immense 
stock  of  ammumtien  from  Soult,  Sir  John  removed 
as  many  barrels  inte  the  town  as  he  could,  and 
blew  up  all  the  rest.    The  explosion  was  so  tre- 
mendous dtat  Coruiia  waa  shtdien  -as  by  an  earth- 
quake.    In  the  evening  of  the  I4th,  the  transports 
from  Vigo  hove  in  sight ;  but  it  was  now  impos- 
sible to  think  of  embarking  without  fighting  a  battle, 
or  abandoning  a  great  portion  of  the  army  as  a 
tear-guord,  for  Soult  was  crowning  the  hills,  and 
his  light  troops  were  skirmishing  close  outside  the 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  night  and  following  morn- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the  sick,  the  dismounted  ca- 
valry, the  best  of  the  horses,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  safely  embarked,»Moore  retaining  on 


shore  only  eight  English  and  four  Spanish  guns 
for  action.*  On  the  morning  of  the  I5th,  the 
French  advanced  to  the  height  where  the  great 
powder-magazine  had  been  blown  up;  and  our 
rifle  corps  skirmished  with  their  light  troops.  In 
the  evening  Colonel  Mackenzie  of  the  5tn,  com- 
manding the  advanced  post  on  the  left,  made  a 
gallant  rush  to  surprise  two  of  the  enemy's  canuun  ; 
but  in  crossing  a  titld  he  was  shot,  and  the  attack 
failed.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Sir  John  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere, 
who  was  no  longer  at  Tnixillo,  but  much  farther 
away,  at  Seville.  The  ambassador  informed  the 
general  that,  upon  learning  bis  advance  upon  the 
Carion,  which  was  sure  tu  draw  upon  him  the 
mass  of  the  French  forces,  he  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Infantadu,  -who  was  at  Cuencja  wiih  a 
Spanish  force  said  to  be  superior  to  that  which 
the  French  had  left  in  Madrid,  urging  him,  in  tlie 
most  pressing  manner,  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment upon  that  capital,  which  movement  miglit 
have  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  British  army 
by  recalling  to  Madrid  some  of  the  corps  that  were 
pressing  against  it.  But  Frere  did  not  write  this 
letter  until  the  2nd  of  January,  when  Bonaparte 
was  beyond  the  Esla,  and  close  on  Moore's  rear  with 
80,000  men,  and  200  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  when 
he  had  written  the  letter  he  left  it  with  the  junta, 
who  apparently  did  nothing  with  it — an  omission 
of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Infantado  was  little  more  than  an  army  upon  paper, 
and  as  the  Duke  neither  would  nor  could  have 
marched  upon  Madrid.  French  officers  said  that 
a  third  part  of  the  garrison  left  in  the  capital  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  scatter  the  force 
of  the  Spanish  duke,  if,  at  any  time,  he  had  ven- 
tured near  enough  to  be  attacked. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  Soult, 
with  great  difficulty,  established  a  battery  of  eleven 
heavy  guns  on  tome  rocks  which  closed  the  left  of 
the  line  he  had  selected  for  battle.  This  great  bat- 
tery was  not  above  1200  yards  from  the  right  of 
the  British  line,  and  midway  the  little  village  of 
Elvina  was  held  by  some  of  our  piquets.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  the  French  were  apparently 
quiet;  no  firing  was  heard ;  and  Moore  completed 
his  preparations  for  embarking  his  army.  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  general 
mounted  his  horse  in  good  spirits,  and  set  off  to 
visit  his  outposts ;  he  had  not  proceeded  far  ere  he 
received  a  report  from  General  Hope  that  the 
enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms.  He  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfaction  at  tliis  intelligence, 
only  regretting  that  there  would  not  be  daylight 
enough  to  profit  fully  from  the  advantages  he  an- 
ticipated ;  andj  striking  spurs  into  his  horse,  he 
galloped  to  the  field.  His  advanced  piquets  were 
already   beginning  to    fire  at  the  enemy's   light 

*  Many  ortlw  bonea  lud  peiUhed  on  the  toad,  and  nuiny  moie  on 
arriving  at  CoruSa  were  completely  funudend:  Uieaa  lul  were  n»- 
luctantlv  ortleicd  to  be  sliot. 

Tlie  ground  in  front  of  CuruHi.  whi-re  the  hattle  mnal  be  fonghl. 
wac  impmoticahle  i'or  cavalry,  and  did  not  allow  Sir  John  to  r— ^- 
aiiy  gri'al  u»e  of  artillery. 
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troops,  who  were  pouring  rapidly  down  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British.  Our  army  was  drawn 
up  in  the  order  of  batile  Moore  had  planned  three 
days  before,  when  he  first  arrived  at  Coruiia,  and 
examined  the  ground :  it  was  14,500  strong — all 
foot  soldiers,  and  all  full  of  ardour :  cavalry  there 
was  none.  The  force  of  Soult  exceeded  20,000 
men ;  and  he  had  some  cavalry  which,  however, 
was  not  of  much  use  in  the  actual  battle.  The 
only  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  British,  except 
their  native  spirit,  was  this — they  had  exchanged 
their  battered  muskets  fur  new  English  muskets 
found  in  deposit  at  Curuna,  and  their  ammunition 
was  fresh  and  good.  Distributing  his  lighter  guns 
along  the  front  of  his  position,  and  opening  a  fire 
from  the  heavy  battery  on  his  left,  Soult,  at  about 
two  o'clock,  descended  from  the  hills  with  three 
columns  covered  by  clouds  of  skirmishers.  Moore's 
piquets  were  driven  back,  and  the  village  of  Elvina 
was  carried  by  ihe  first  French  column,  which  then 
made  a  side  movement,  and  fell  tipon  Moore's 
right  wing  which  was  formed  by  Sir  David  Baird's 
divis.on.  The  French  second  column  advanced 
againxt  the  English  centre,  and  the  third  attacked 
the  English  left  which  was  under  the  comtnand  of 
Ho|)e,  an'l  posted  by  the  village  of  JPalayia 
Abaxo.  The  weight  of  Soult's  ^uns  overmatched 
the  English  six-pounders,  and  his  shot  swept  the 
position  to  the  centre.  But  Moore  called  up  Ge- 
neral the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget  with  the  whole  of  his 
reserve,  and  sent  him  to  turn  the  left  of  the  first 
French  column,  which  was  outflanking  Baird's  right, 
and  menace  the  great  French  battery  on  the  hills. 
General  Eraser's  division,  which  had  been  left  im- 
mediately before  the  gates  of  Coruiia,  was  then 
ordered  up  to  support  Paget.  The  regiment  forming 
the  right  of  Baird's  division  was  thrown  back, 
and  then  Moore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  flank 


of  a  part  of  Soult's  first  column  that  wert  ad- 
vaucing  in  a  valley,  and  met  those  that  were  brealo 
ing  through  Elvina  with  a  deadly  fire  in  front  from 
the  50th  and  42nd  regiments.  The  French  wen 
driven  back  with  great  loss;  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  village,  but  they  were  tolk>wed 
by  the  50tb,  and  were  aoon  driven  beyond  Elvina. 
Being  reinforced  beyond  the  village,  and,  through  a 
mistake  committed  by  the  42nd,  being  iollowcd 
only  by  the  50ih,  the  French  renewed  the  fight, 
and  drove  the  English  regiment,  whose  command- 
ing officer  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  back 
to  Elvina.*  Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  the  42ud 
with  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt ! "  At 
these  words  the  42nd  rushed  forward,  driving  the 
French  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  stone 
wall.  In  the  meanwhile  General  Paget,  with  the  re- 
serve, had  checked  the  advance  of  the  French  on 
the  British  right,  and  a  furious  action  had  ensued 
on  the  led,  and  all  along  the  line  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  hills;  and  this  action  seemed  everywhere 
favourable  to  the  British.  Early  in  the  fight  Sir 
David  Baird  had  his  arm  shattered  with  grape  sltot, 
and  was  forced  to  quit  the  field.  The  French 
having  brought  up  reserves,  and  having  made  a 
concentrated  attack  at  Elvina,  where  Sir  John  was 
cheering  on  his  men,  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  par- 
ticularly  at  this   last   point,  which  tlie  English 

*  The  commanding  officer  of  iheMth  was  Mi^or  Ctuicics  Naptev, 
(the  preaeni  General  Sir  diaries,  who  Im)  receoUy  dktiugaisbed 
kim>elr  so  bi(|hly  in  India),  eldest  brollier  of  Uu>  military  hiato- 
rian  of  the  '  Peninsular  War.'  Ho  wn«  hurt  in  flie  lex,  and  re- 
eeivcd  Hto  oOier  wuundi  before  he  vtaa  lalien.  He  owed  aJa  Kfe  to 
the  humanity  of  a  French  drummer,  who  prevented  aune  saTajp 
soldiers  from'  flnisMnf;  him  witli  their  bnyonets,  or  the  ban  end  or 
tlioir  musitets,  as  be  lay  beiplew  on  Uie  Jfraund. 

Major  Stanhope,  who  Mccompanied  Major  Napier  in  his  advanre, 
rectMved  a  mortal  wound.  Tlie  tionounilile  mi^  was  second  son  to 
£arl  Stauhope.and  nephew  to  the  luto  Mr.  I'itt.  As  he  and  Napier 
were  advancing,  Moore,  who  liud  recommended  them  lioth  for  the 
military  rank  lliey  held,  was  l»e«rd  toeryont  ewlin^laatfenUy,  •'  Well 
ilone,  my  majors  1     Wfil  done  tlie  dOtli  I  " 
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general  was  determined  to  maintain  at  all  hazards. 
tie  had  sent  Captain  Hardinge  {at  present  General 
Sir  H«nry  Hardinge)  to  order  up  the  guards  to 
«upp»rt  the  42iid  highlanders.  Captain  Hardinge 
had  just  returned,  and  was  reporting  to  bia  general 
that  the  guards  were  owning  quickly,  when  Sir 
John  was  etruqJc  on  the  shoulder  and  left  breast  by 
a  cannon  bait-  He  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was 
believed  to  be  dead ,  but  before  Hardinge  could 
dismovnt  he  bad  half  railed  iiinuelf,  and  with  a 
steadfast  eye  and  unchanged  countenance,  was 
looking  after  the  42nd  and  the  other  troops  en- 
gaged in  his  front.  He  grasped  the  hand  of 
Hardinge,  and,  when  that  gallant  and  grieving 
office  said  "  They  are  advancing,"  his  countenance 
li(^ted  up.  Colonel  Graham  now  came  to  the 
tfoit,  and,  from  the  composure  of  the  general's  fea- 
tures, imagined  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  until 
be  saw  blood  welling  from  his  wound.  Shocked 
at  the  sight,  Graham  galloped  off  in  search  of  sur- 
geona.  The  hero  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
reoiayed  to  the  rear  until  he  saw  that  his  brave 
highlanders  had  gained  ground  far  in  front. 
Hardinge  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
with  hie  sash :  then,  by  the  help  of  some  high- 
laoders  and  sqme  guardsmen,  he  placed  the  general 
U|»n  a  blanket.  In  being  lifted  his  sword  got  en- 
tangled, and  th?  hilt  pressed  ogainst  the  wound ; 
Hardinge  would  have  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  have 
taken  it  off;  but  the  dying  soldier  said,  "  It  is  as 
veil  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the 
field  with  me."  Hardinge  again  began  to  hope, 
and  to  say  that  he  hoped,  the  wound  would  not 
prove  mortal.  "  No,  Hardinge,"  said  Moore,  "  I 
teel  that  to  be  impossible.  You  need  not  go  with 
me ;  report  to  General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  rear."  *  He  was  then  raised 
from  the  ground  by  a  highland  sergeant  and  three 
highland  soldiers,  who  slowly  and  tenderly  con- 
veyed him  towards  Coruna.  The  grieved  affec- 
tionate highlanders  had  not  carried  him  far  when 
two  surgeons  came  running  to  his  aid.  They  had 
been  employed  in  dressing  the  shattered  arm  of 
Baird ;  who,  upon  hearing  of  his  disaster,  bad 
ordered  them  to  leave  him,  and  hasten  to  help 
Moore.  But  Moore,  who  was  now  bleeding  fast, 
said  to  the  surgeons,  that  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  that  they  had  better  go  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  to  whom  they  might  be  useful ;  and  he 
ordered  his  bearers  to  move  on.  But  as  his  bearers 
proceeded,  he  repeatedly  made  them  halt  and  turn 
round  in  order  that  he  might  view  the  battle,  and 
listen  to  the  firing,  the  fainter  sound  of  which  was 
now  indicating  that  the  French  were  retiring.  A 
spring  waggon,  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  wounded 
from  the  battle,  came  up  with  the  highlanders 
who  were  carrying  Moore.  The  colonel  asked 
who  was  in  the  blanket ;  and,  being  told  it  was  Sir 
John  Moore,  he  wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
wa^on.  The  general  asked  one  of  his  highlanders 
whether  he  thought  that  the  waggon  would  be 
better  thaa  the  blanket :  the  soldier  answered,  that 

•  L*ttar  witttoi  \>j  Captein  Baidiage  uftn  the  b>Ul«. 


the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  be 
and  his  comrades  would  keep  the  step,  and  carry 
him  easy.  Sir  John  said  he  thought  so  too ;  and 
so  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his  lodgings  is 
CoruCa,  the  soldiers  shedding  tears  as  they  went. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  army  had  rapidlj 
gained  ground  everywhere;  the  olratinate  contest 
at  Elvina  had  terminated  in  their  favour ;  Paget 
and  the  reserve  had  completely  beaten  and  drives 
in  their  left  and  had  eveu  approanhed  their  great 
battery,  and  Colonel  NicholU  had  repulsed  and 
pursued  the  French  right.  In  feet  the  whole 
French  line  was  falling  back  in'confiisioo,  leaving 
the  ground  thickly  strewed  with  their  killed  and 
wounded.  'Soult  had  consumed  nearly  all  the 
ammunition  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  must 
have  been  exposed  to  a  still  more  signal  overthrow, 
for  the  river  Mero  in  his  rear  was  filled  by  the; 
rising  tide,  and  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  it 
by  which  he  could  retreat ;  but  General  Eraser** 
division  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  the 
dark  night  was  now  coming  on.  The  French,  too, 
though  beaten  and  disordered,  were  still  far  ntore 
numerous  than  the  British,  the  ground  they  occu- 
pied was  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  was  not  known 
how  soon  reinforcements  might  reach  them.  la 
these  circumstances  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  wbooa 
the  command  devolved,  thought  it  better  to  avail 
himself  of  the  present  disorder  of  Soult,  and  get  his 
own  army  on  board  the  transports  during  the  night. 
And  this  diCGcult  operation  was  effected  without 
delay  and  without  confusion.  The  piquets,  light- 
ing many  fires,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  columns^ 
and,  being  themselves  withdrawn  at  daybreak,  were 
embarked  under  the  protection  of  General  Hill's 
brigade,  which  was  posted  near  the  ramparts  of  the 
town.  These  arrangements  for  embarkation  had 
all  been  made  by  Moore,  and  tbey  were  complete 
and  admirable.* 

Before  the  troop  began  to  embark,  their  belwred 
leader  was  dead.  When  the  surgeons  waited  upon 
him  in  his  lodgings  they  found  that  his  left 
shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces;  that  the  arm  was 
hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin ;  that  the  ribs  over  the 
heart  were  broken,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  in  long  strips.  His  pain  was  great,  and  he 
spoke  with  difficulty.  But,  when  Colonel  Ander- 
son, who  had  been  for  one-and-twenty  years  bis 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  entered  the  room, 
he  knew  him  immediately,  though  it  was  almost 
dark,  and,  squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  said — 
"  Anderson,  don't  leave  me !"  At  intervals  he  said, 
with  difficulty,  but  calmly  and  distinctly — "  Ander- 
son, you  know  that  I  have  always  wished  to  die 
this  way !  —  Anderson,  are  the  French  beaten  ? 
[This  question  he  put  to  every  one  that  caaie  in.] 
I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice !— Anderson, 
you  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tell 
them  everything;  say  to  my  mother — [Here  his 

*  Colnnel  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  Wu  in  tlia  IValnaala.— Jamea 
C.  Moore,  NarraUveof  theCampaiep  of  tliaBrilUh  anny  io  Spala 
anmmanded  hy  l«ieutenaiit-Qeiieral  Sir  lohn  Hoorei  &e.,  am  bia  Xdia 
of  Ma  Brother. 
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voice  quite  failed  him,  and  lie  wag,  for  the  first 
time,  excessively  agitated]  Hope,  Hope!  —  I 
have  much  to  say  to  him,  but  cannot  get  it  out. 
Are  Colonel  Graham  and  all  my  aides-de-camp 
■well  ?"  They  mercifully  concealed  from  him  that 
Captain  Burrard,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  was 
mortally  wounded.  When  Major  Colbome  came 
into  the  room  he  spoke  most  kindly  to  him,  and 

told  Anderson  to  go  to  ,  and  tell  him 

that  it  was  his  request  and  expectation  that  he 
would  promote  the  major,  for  he  had  been  long 
with  him,  and  be  knew  him  to  be  most  worthy  of 
promotion.  He  then  asked  Major  Colbome  if  the 
French  were  well  beaten ;  and  on  being  told  that 
they  were,  and  on  every  point,  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  we  have  beaten 
the  French.  Remember  me  to  General  Paget ;  he 
is  a  fine  fellow ! — I  feel  myself  so  strong  that  I  fear 
I  shall  be  long  dying— It  is  great  uneasiness— It  is 
great  pain."  He  thanked  the  surgeons  for  their 
trouble.  Two  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Captains  Percy 
and  Stanhope,  now  came  into  the  room,  and,  after 
^leaking  kindly  to  both,  he  asked  again  if  all  his 
aide*-de-camp  were  well.  After  some  interval  he 
said,  "  Stanhope,  remember  me  to  your  sister."  * 
He  then  pressed  Colonel  Anderson's  hand  to  his 
body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  died  without  a  struggle.f 
Colonel  Anderson  said,  he  had  often  heard  the 
general  declare  that,  if  be  were  killed  in  battle,  he 
should  like  to  be  buried  where  he  had  fallen.  Ge- 
neral Hope  and  Colonel  Graham  acceded  to  this 
suggestion,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  body 
should  be  interred  on  the  ramparts  in  the  old  citadel 
of  Coruiia.  At  midnight  the  mortal  remains  were 
carried  to  the  citadel  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major 
Colbome,  and  the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited  in 
Colonel  Graham's  quarters.  A  grave  was  dug  by 
a  party  of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides-de-camp 
attending  by  turns.  No  coGBn  could  be  procurea, 
as  the  Spaniards  never  use  any ;  so  the  txxly  was 
never  undressed,  but  wrapjjed  up  by  the  ofiScers  of 
bis  staff  in  blankets  and  a  military  cloak. 

"  No  ■Mian  ooOn  nieloMd  hii  breut. 
Not  iu  sh«et  or  in  tliroud  we  wound  himi 
Bat  be  lay  like  ft  warrior  ukinv  hit  mt. 
With  hii  Buutial  cloak  aroand  aim." 

Towards  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  llth 
some  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  simple 
funeral  rites  were  then  hastened,  lest  a  serious  attack 
should  be  made,  which  would  oblige  the  officers  to 
quit  the  body  and  prevent  their  paying  the  last  sad 
duties  to  their  chief.  The  officers  of  his  own  staff 
bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  the  soldiers  had 
dug  on  the  rampart :  the  funeral-service  was  read 
by  the  chaplain,  and  then  the  earth  was  thrown  in, 
and  the  grave  closed  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  French,  discover^ 
ing  that  the  British  line  had  quitted  its  position, 
pushed  forward  some  battalions  to  the  heights  of 
Santa  Lucia ;  and,  about  noon,  they  got  up  some 

•  Captah  Stanhoiw  waa  yptmnr  brother  to  M^ct  Stanhope,  who 
had  fallea  at  Elviua,  beiug  Earl  Staiihope'i  third  md.  Thr  siatar  to 
whom  Moore  deiired  to  ho  remembered,  waa  Lody  Hester  stauhope, 
who  afterwarda  made  henelf  ao  mnch  noted  by  her  ewentricitiea. 

^  Account  written  by  Colonel  Anderson  the  morning  after  llf  oora'a 
death,  In  Nanattve  of  the  Campaign,  Ik.  by  Jamn  C.  Moore. 


cannon  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  harbour,  and 
fired  at  the  transports.  Several  timid  masters  of 
transports  cut  their  cables,  and  four  of  these  vessels 
ran  aground  stupidly  ;  but  the  troops  in  the  stranded 
vessels  were  immediately  removed  by  some  men- 
of-war's  boats,  the  four  transports  were  burned, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  gut  out  of  the  harbour 
without  accident.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon General  Hill's  protecting  brigade  embarked 
under  the  citadel.  During  that  ni^t  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Greneral  Bereslord,  who  kept 
possession  of  the  citadel,  sent  off  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  condition  admitted  of  their  beings 
removed ;  and  about  noon  on  the  18th  this  rear- 
guard got  into  the  boats  and  reached  the  fleet  in 
safety.  The  inhabitants  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  French  made 
no  effort  to  attack  it,  or  to  interrupt  the  embarka- 
tion. The  enemy  were  no  doubt  kept  in  awe  by 
the  presence  of  some  Euglieh  line-of-battle  ships. 
When  all  were  on  board,  the  admiral  made  the 
signal  for  sailing,  and  the  transports,  under  m 
strong  convoy,  sailed  for  England. 

In  the  battle  of  Coruiia  the  English  lost  from 
800  to  1000  men,  the  French  from  2000  to  3000. 
When  Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of  Coruna, 
which  he  did  without  any  difficulty  as  soon  as  the 
English  were  gone,  he  behaved  with  much  huma- 
nity to  the  few  hopeless  wounded  and  sick  who 
were  left  behind ;  and,  in  admiration  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soldier  and  the  man,  he  ordered  a  mo- 
nument to  be  erected  to  Sir  John  Moore. '  The 
generous  intention  was  not  executed ;  but  at  a  later 
period  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Marqutn 
de  la  Romana  and  Moore's  own  cjuntrvmen. 
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Thus  ended  the  retreat  to  Coruna  and  the  first 
campaign  (during  the  present  war,  for  the  exploits 
of  Lord  Peterborough  and  General  Stanhope  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  must  not  be  forgotten)  of 
the  English  in  Spain.  Some  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  advance  through  inexperience  in 
campaigning,  through  a  want  of  a  sufiBcient  num- 
ber of  well-trained  staff  and  regimental  o£5cers, 
and  through  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  reports  of 
ignorant  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  their  own  countries,  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  any  districts  beyond  their  na- 
tire  ones,  which  they  rarely  left,  and  were  altoge- 
ther mcapable  of  judging  what  roads  were  proper 
or  not  for  the  passage  of  an  army  with  artillery ; 
but  Moore's  misfortunes  had  chiefly  resulted  from 
the  mismformation  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  rapid  disso- 
lution of  the  Spanish  armies  that  were  to  co-operate 
with  him,  the  apathy  of  the  population  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  panic  which  then 
teemed  to  have  seized  the  Spanish  people  every- 
where, the  badness  of  the  roads  and  of  the  wea- 
ther, and,  though  last,  very  far  from  least,  the 
ignorance  and  ineptitude  of  his  commissariat — 
that  department  which  still  wanted  an  organiza- 
tion and  an  intellect,  and  which  Wellington  him- 
self could  not  organize  and  render  fiilly  effective 
until  after  two  or  three  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula. 
Oar  greatest  captain  has  said  that  he  could  dis- 
cover only  one  error  in  Moore's  campaign — ^his 
not  tnfficiently  providing  for  retreat  when  he  ad- 
ranced  against  Soult.*  But  it  should  appear 
that  proper  preparations  for  the  retreat  were  or- 
dered, and  that  Moore's  orders  were  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  mistakes  and  delays  of  those 
mtrusted  with  their  execution,  by  the  fatal 
movement  of  Romana's  people  across  his  line  of 
march,  and  by  the  assault  made  by  those  Spa- 
niards upon  the  stores  and  provisions  collected 
at  Astorga  for  the  use  of  the  British  troops. 
Poets,  reviewers,  and  soldiers  upon  paper — politi- 
cians, who  contend  for  party-purposes — and  mi- 
nisters, who  consider  themselves  bound  to  defend 
their  diplomatic  agent — may  condemn  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  will  ever  blame  Sir  John  Moore  for 
pot  crossing  the  Canon,  and  for  not  putting  trust 
in  disorderly  fugitive  Spanish  armies.  He  has 
had  too  ample  an  experience  of  those  armies, 
*hich  were  nearly  always  fighting  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  retreating,  and  flying  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  fighting.  Even  as  late  as 
the  year  1812,  when  time  and  experience,  and  his 
victories  and  example,  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  vastly  improved  the  Spanish  armies,  we 
shall  find  him  compelled  to  raise  a  siege  and  make 
a  disastrous  retreat  by  the  blunders,  the  obstinacy, 

•  Th«  modni  words  of  the  ereat  eaptaln  an  thete :— "  In  Sir  John 
Moore  ■  cmpai|;n,  I  e^n  tpe  but  one  error  :  whi-n  he  ndvanced  to 
'"'■JTO  he  should  have  considered  it  as  a  moTrment  of  retreat,  and 
""'•ffleerstoihe  rear  to  mark  and  prrpare  the  halting-places  for 
"OT  hri|{odo.  But  this  opiniun  I  have  formed  ailer  lonjj  experience 
J  *''^d  especially  of  the  penliariliet  itfaSfOMth  war,  leHich  must 
««  iea  seta  to  ie  mdentaod ;  Unally,  it  is  aa  opinion  formed  itfUr 
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and  the  want  of  spirit  of  these  Spanish  armies. 
Moore  has  been  bitterly  censured  for  not  relying 
more  on  the  spirit  of  pe  Spanish  peasantry ;  but, 
as  far  as  he  went,  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  this 
spirit ;  and  neither  insurgent  peasants,  nor  regular 
Spanish  troops  provided  with  artillery,  had  been 
able  to  defend  the  Somosierra,  the  Guadarrama,  the 
Sierra  Morena,or  any  one  of  their  truly  formidable 
mountain-passes.     Wherever  the  French  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  there  they  had  cut  their  way 
through  and  had  driven  the  Spaniards  before  them 
like  chaff.     Until  Moore  got  as  far  back  as  As- 
torga, his  flanks  were   always    and    completely 
exposed.     From  Astorga  to  Coruiia  the  country 
had  great  natural  strength,  and  the  road,  running 
over,  or  along  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  offered 
many  excellent  defensive  positions ;  but  there  was 
not  one  of  these  positions  but  might  be  turned  by 
an  enemy  so  numerous,  so  active,  and  intelligent 
as  the  French,  whose  leaders  had  had  great  prac- 
tice in  mountain-warfare  among  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  Pyrenees — mountains  far  more  mighty  than 
those  which  run  through  the  Asturias  and  Ga- 
licia.     The  Marques  de  la  Romana,  whose  regu- 
lar army  defended  nothing,  and  was  capable  of 
nothing,  did  indeed  talk  loudly  about  the  capabi- 
lity of  the  armed  peasantry  to  destroy  any  French 
corps  that  might  be  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing Moore's   positions,  into  the  defiles   of  those 
mountains.    Mountains  of  nonsense !    The  French 
had  gone  through  defiles  in  Spain  far  more  diffi- 
cult, and  guarded  by  a  more  numerous  population 
and  by  regular   Spanish   troops.      The  various 
roads  that  led  up  the  mountains  to  Moore's  flank, 
or  to  his  rear,  have  been  described  as  mere  paths, 
practicable  only  to  goatherds  and  their  goats ;  but 
this  is  poetry  rather  than  fact,  and  where  goat- 
herds  can   pass  infantry  can  pass,  and  where 
infantry  can   pass    artillery   and    stores  can   be 
dragged  up  after  them.     Were  these  Cordilleras 
more  rugged  and  lofty  than  Mount  St.  Bernard  ? 
Were  the  French  soldiers  weaker  now  than  they 
were  eight  years  ago,  when  they  crossed  over  that 
Alp  without  a  road,  and  carried  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  with  them  ?     If  Moore  had  stopped  any- 
where  between  Mayoiga  and  Astorga,  he  must 
have  been  enveloped ;    if  he  had  staid  for  any 
length  of  time  at  any  of  the  boasted  passes  between 
Astorga  and  Coruiia,  his  position  must  infallibly 
have  been  turned.    Nor  had  he  the  means  of  thus 
staying  for  more  than  a  very  few  days ;  there  were 
none  but  temporary  magazines  nearer  than  Coruna 
— ^there  were  no  carriages  of  transport — there  was 
nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  beggared,  half- 
starved  inhabitants,  who  were  gazing  with  about 
equal  indifference  at  the  passage  of  English  and 
of  French  columns    through   their  own  territo- 
ries.    Had  he  stopped  in  any  of  the  vaunted 
defensive  positions,  the  hour,  the  day  of  fighting 
must  have  been  chosen  and  fixed  not  by  Moore, 
but   by  Soult;   and  the  French  general  would 
have    remained    quiet    until    his    position    was 
turned,  or  until  his  army  was  starved  away.    The 
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retreat  did  not  begin  an  hour  too  soon,  nor 
was  it  too  precipitate,  wben  it  began.  The  promp* 
titude  with  which  Moore  checked  the  advance  of 
his  army  when  the  close  approach  pf  the  converg- 
ing columns  of  Bonaparte  rendered  that  measure 
indispensable,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
calculated  the  exact  moment  when  the  retreat 
ought  to  be  commenced,  have  been  admired  as 
signal  proofs  of  his  capacity  for  command.  In  its 
advance  and  its  retreat  the  army  had  moved  over 
more  than  500  Eqglish  miles,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  while  expo^d  to  an  enemy  of  iqimensely  su- 
perior force;  and  yet,  after  all,  including  those 
killed  in  battle,  its  loss  amounted  to  no  more  than 
4000  men,  or  a  sixth-part  of  the  whole,  which  is 
not  considered  as  a  very  high  proportion  of  loss. 
There  was  a  want  of  discipline — there  were  dis- 
graceful disorders  during  the] retreat;  but  these 
chiefly  arose  from  circumstances  which  Moore 
could  neither  foresee  nor  provide  against.  The 
military  chest  was  indeed  thrown  over  the  moun- 
tain-side for  want  of  mules  to  drag  it  on;  and  the 
Spanish  peasants  found  a  pleasanter  employment 
in  seeking  the  hard  dollars  in  the  ravines  and 
under  the  deep 'snow  than  they  fancied  th^  could 
find  in  fighting  in  the  gorges  against  the  French. 
A  few  3-pounders  were  idso  abandoned,  and  a  good 
deal  of  baggage  was  thrown  into  the  ravines  after 
the  dollars,  and  for  the  same  reason ; — but  nothing 
was  taken  by  force ;  and  neither  Bonaparte  nor 
Soult  won  a  piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  or  a 
•ingle  military  trophy  from  the  retreating  British 
trmy. 

Terrible  however  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
English  government  and  people,  who  had  been 
induced  by  incorrect  reports  to  expect  little  short 
of  miracles  from  the  Spanish  armies  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  auxiliary  army  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Grief  for  his  death,  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  died,  and  a  national  pride 
at  the  noble  result  of  the  battle  of  Coruna,  sup- 
pressed the  complaints  of  the  more  generous,  which 
was  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation ;  but  other 
men,  acting  under  the  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  were  much  less  tender  of  the  reputation  of  the 
truly  gallant  and  high-minded  soldjer,  and  long 
continued  to  heap  censure  and  satire  oyer  his  bloody 
and  foreign  grave.  OflScers,  immeasurably  his 
inferiors  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art 
of  war,  long  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  errors  he 
was  supposed  to  have  committed,  and  to  show, 
after  the  fact,  and  even  after  a  better  knowledge  had 
been  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  how  easily  these  errors  might  have  been 
avoided.* 

*  Sir  Aithw  Wdlcdty  vu  Mwr  raani  Ihnr  detnctoct,  nor  wu 
Om  Duke  of  York,  the  commander-in-ehier  of  the  Biiitoh  ermy,  and 
who,  titoogh  not  a  great  Keneral  htmielf,  waa  capable  of  apprpctatinx 
thOM  who  were,  and  of  paying  a  liberal  tributa  to  merit  whererer  he  aiw 
It.  On  the  lit  of  February,  a  day  or  twii  after  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  ComSa,  and  of  Moore's  death,  the  duke  Issued  (teneial 
orders  ttom  the  Hotae  Guaida.  holdini;  up  the  deceased  general  as  an 
eiample  and  model  to  the  Briti>h  army,  and  bri'Sy  running  over  the 
liistory  of  hia  sarriers  in  the  West  ludies,  in  Holland,  and  In  Bgj-pt, 
where  he  had  obulned  the  admiration,  fHendship.  and  enUre  coul* 
dence  of  that  illustrious  officer  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

"  Sir  John  Moor*,"  said  these  general  orders,   "  from  hil  rwlh 


Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of  January. 
The  royal  speech,  delivered  by  commission,  stated 
his  majesty's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposals 
made  for  a  negotiation  by  Russia  and  France, 
and  spoke  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  cause  of  their  legitimau  monarchv  and  national 
independence,  which  would  induce  nis  miyesty  to 
support  the  people  of  Spain  so  long  as  they  should 
prove  true  to  themselves.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  liberation  of  Portugal,  together  with 
some  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
miscalled  Cintra  Convention.  A  continuance  of 
aid  and  support  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was 
now  almost  crushed  by  Russian  arms  and  French 
intrigues,  was  strongly  recommended ;  as  was  also 
a  speedy  augmentation  of  our  regular  army. 

The  great  whig  organ  in  the  north  bad  not 
waited  till  now  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  and  our]  interference  in  it ;  to  de- 
clare despondingly  that  after  all  we  must  expect  to 
fight  the  battle  with  Bonaparte  on  our  own  ahores ; 
that^Ireland  must  be  torn  Arom  us,  and  that  even  the 
most  unsuccessful  war  which  France  could  carry 
on  in  this  commercial  country  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  dreadful  of  consequences.  The 
same  organ  or  luminary  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  delivered  the  discouraging  oracle  that 
tho  Spaniards  could  not  be  aided,  but  must  be 
defeated  and  for  ever  subdued  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  French  emperor ;  that  it  would  be 
madneas  in  the  English  to  think  of  assisting  them, 
and  a  wickedness  of  the  worst  sort  to  endeavour  to 
form  another  coalition  against  the  French ;  that 
army  after  army  would  be  poured  through  the 
Pyrenees  imtil  tdl  Spain  was  one  field  of  blood ; 
that  nothing  could  resist  the  vigour  and  unity  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  discipline  of  hia  veteran  sol- 
diers, &c.  &c.*  The  defeats  and  errors  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  retreat  and  death  of  Moore,  and 
other  obvious  facts,  bad  prepared  many  minds  for 
the  reception  of  these  dark  omen* ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  were  dis- 
posed not  only  to  censure  our  management  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  but  also  to  maintain  that  no 
management  or  skill  whatsoever  could  enable  us 
either  to  defend  Portugal  and  Spain,  or  to  inflict 
any  blow  by  land  on  our  invincible  foe.  All  these 
parliamentary  prophecies   may  be  read,  by  those 

embraced  the  profession  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of*  toldirr. 
He  felt  that  a  perfect  knowledge  and  an  exact  performance  of  the 
humble  but  inrpottant  dutien  of  a  subaltern  officer  are  the  best 
foundation  for  subsequent  military  fame  ;  and  hiA  ardent  mind,  while 
it  looked  forward  to  thoae  brilliant  achievements  for  which  it  was 
formed,  applied  itself  with  energy  and  esemplarir  aSKiduity  to  the 
duties  of  that  station.  In  the  school  of  regimental  duty  he  olitained 
that  ciirrect  knowledge  of  his  profession  so  essential  to  the  proper 
direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  soldier  ;  and  lie  was  enmblM  to 
establish  a  characteristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  liecauae  the 
troops  ftiund  iu  their  leader  a  strikiosr  exam|de  of  the  discipline  which 

he  enforced  on  others Tims  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early 

period,  obtained,  wlthTgentnl  approbation,  that  eonspicuous  station 
in  which  he  gloriously  terminated  his  usefhl  and  hoatmrable  life. 
In  a  military  character,  obtained  amidst  the  dangers  of  climate,  the 

JiriTaiions  incident  to  service,  and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds, 
i  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  point  as  a  prererable  subject  lor  praise* 
It  exhi'ilts,  hitwerer,  one  feature  so  psrtlcularly  chararteristie  of  the 
man,  and  so  important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  that  the 
commaiider-in.cnier  is  pleased  to  mark  it  with  his  peculiar  appcoha. 
ti(Hi.  The  life  qf  Sir  Johm  Moore  wu  jveat  amoagtt  tAe  trvoft, 
*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vols.  ix.  xii.  xiiL 
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MoMOHiHT  TO  Sis  Joiix  Mo3ac,  is  St.  PAiii.'i.    Voted  b;  ParlUment,  sod  executad  by  Bacon,  Jun. 


who  have  the  patience  to  read  them,  in  the  debates 
of  the  timeg.  We  say  times,  for  they  were  not 
only  issued  now,  but  continued  to  be  issued  for 
years,  and  almost  down  to  the  eve  of  the  brilliant  day 
when  Wellington  drove  the  last  French  corps  down 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  majority  for 
ministers  who  entertained  better  hopes  was  found, 
however,  to  be  considerable.  Five  days  before  the 
meetiDg  of  Parliament — on  the  l4th  of  January, 
when  Moore's  retreat  was  known,  and  when  Spa- 
nish affairs  bore  so  gloomy  an  aspect — Mr.  Can- 
ling  signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  binding  his  Country,  which 
Was  not  hitherto  bound  by  any  treaty,  to  support 
the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  its  power ;  and  never 
to  acknowledge  any  other  king  of  Spain  than  his 
Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  heirs,  or 
'uek  lawful  mccessot  as  tlie  Spanish  nation  itseif 
should  acknowledge.  This  was  a  species  of  poli- 
tical heroism,  let  the  hopes  our  ministers  entef- 
tained  about  the  new  Austrian  war  be  what  they 
might 

The  opposition  seem  almost  to  have  hoped  that 
the  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  the  few  mistakes  in 
the  Portuguese  convention,  would  break  up  the 
Jiiniatrv.  A  motion  made  in  the  Commons,  by 
wrd  Henry  Petty,  for  directly  cfensuring  the  Con- 
wnlion  in  Portugal,  and  for  attributing  the  whole 
hlame  of  it  to  our  government,  was  negatived  by 
^8  against  158 ;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Ponsoiiby  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our 
l«te  campaign  in  Spain  was  rejected  by  220  to 
127.    To  those  who  urged  that  we  ought  on  no 


account  to  have  sent  an  army  into  Spain,  Lord 
Chstlereagh  replied  that  the  Spaniards  had  chosen 
the  mode  of  regular  warfare,  and  that  it  would 
have  ill  befitted  the  character  of  Great  Britain  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  to  have  said  to 
the  Spaniards — ^We  will  give  you  money,  we  will 
give  you  arms  and  stores,  but  we  will  not  hazard 
our  blood  in  your  defence !  The  liberation  of  Por- 
tugal was  dwelt  upon,  and  Canning,  Castlereagh, 
and  others  spoke  highly  of  General  Wellesley'a 
abilities,  and  hopefully  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. 

The  noble  secretary-at-wat  lost  no  time  in  ui^ing 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  military  forCe.  By 
two  acts  greater  activity  was  given  to  enlistment 
into  the  militia,  and  that  force  was  carried  to  its 
full  number ;  the  vacancies  left  by  the  bill  of  latt 
session  for  allowing  the  militia  soldiers  to  v6lunteer 
into  the  line  were  filled  up ;  and  from  20,000  to 
30,000  regular  troops,  which  had  been  doing  garri- 
son or  coast  duty,  were  added  to  the  corps  dispo  ■ 
sable  for  foreign  service.  An  Active  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  line  wai  commenced  at  the  sam6 
time.  Some  additions  were  also  made  to  the  navy ; 
and  in  this  year  the  number  of  truifeing  line-of- 
battle  ships  in  cofnmissioa  ^aa  127,  being  the 
maximum  during  the  war.  Above  27,000,000/. 
were  voted  for  thfe  army  and  ordnance,  and  nearly 
1 9,000,000/.  for  the  navy.  The  total  amount  of  sup- 
plies for  the  year  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
53,862,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  11,000,000/.  The  loan 
was  contracted  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
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money  had  ever  before  been  borrowed  at  on  tbe 
public  account :  ministers  quoted  this  as  proof  of 
public  credit  and  prosperity;  the  oppositionists 
maintained  that  it  wns  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
foreign  trade,  the  interrupiion  of  our  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  our  own  orders  in  council ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  money  was  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  a  low  interest  only  because  capitalists  could 
not  now  employ  it  in  any  other  way. 

Early  in  the  session  a  subject  was  introduced 
which  excited  extraordinary  interest,  and  which, 
for  months,  caused  nearly  all  other  public  matters  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  people.  Mr.  Wardle,  a  Welsh 
gentleman  and  colonel  of  militia,  who  had  married 
a  Welsh  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  who  in  earlier 
days  had  been  distinguished  by  his  high  Tory  zeal, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  offered  to  carry 
his  Welsh  militia-men  into  Ireland  to  put  down  the 
rebels,  had  lately  changed  his  political  creed,  and  had 
cultivated  a  close  acquaintance  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Lord  Folkestone,  and  other  meifters  of  the  ex- 
treme opposition  party.*  On  the  27tb  of  January  he 
affirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  everything 
was  wrong  and  rotten  at  the  Horse-guards ;  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  commnnder-in-chief,  suffered 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  low-bom  mistress,  one 
Mary  Anne  Clarke,  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
traffic  in  commissions  and  promotions.  In  proof 
he  stated  that  Captain  Tonyn  had  paid  Mrs.  Clarke 
500/.  and  immediately  after  had  been  gazetted 
major;  that,  for  200/.  paid  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  an 
exchange  had  been  allowed  between  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Brooke  of  the  infantry,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Knight  of  the  cavalry;  that  for  1000/.  paid 
to  the  same  lady  Major  Shaw  had  been  appointed 
deputy  barrack-master  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
that  the  duke's  mistress  had  a  regular  scale  of 
prices,  &c.  &c.  Not  satisfied  with  blaming  the 
easiness  of  temper  of  the  royal  commander-in-chief, 
he  insisted  that  he  was  a  partaker  in  the  benefit  and 
profit  arising  from  these  pecuniary  transactions. 
According  to  Wardle  the  duke's  mistress  had  also 
been  enabled  to  dispose  of  places  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  had  been  courted  and  bribed  by 
more  than  one  clergyman  that  longed  for  bishoprics 
or  some  other  profitable  preferment.t  The  colonel 
concluded  with  moving  lor  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  charges.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  warmly  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  rose,  but  not  to  oppose  the  motion,  for 
that,  he  said,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes,  and 
still  more  so  to  the  interests,  of  the  commander-in- 

*  Itappemn  that  Mr.  Wardle  mnyaerTn)  in  Ireland  dnring  the 
rohelUoB.  ai  Major  In  Sir  Wa-.kin  Wtlllnm  Wynua't  Ancient  Britiili 
Light  Dragoons.  He  had  been  retuniHl  to  parliament,  for  the  Int 
time,  in  1807,  for  the  rotten  borough  of  OakhamptoD.  He  vraa  now 
living  in  very  apleiidid  ityie,  and  iDending  hit  wilfc'i  forlnoe  with  pro- 
portionate lapinity.  We  know  from  the  beat  aonrce  (that  i«  from 
IlimtelO  that  he  complained  in  after  life  of  having  been  m«le  a  tool 
by  a jMrty  who  deierted  him  ai  foon  as  their  purpo«e«  were  lerred. 

i  For  the  very  dltfraceful  de'aili  which  go  to  oonflrm  the  accusa- 
tioii  of  minitten  and  doctors  of  the  Angltran  Church  ooniting  and 
lirlbing  the  mistrcM  of  the  Duke  of  York,  we  most  refer  the  reader 
to  any  of  the  numerous  pubtiihed  acoounts  of  this  dtftoote  investiga- 
tion. A  very  full  aud  good  account  of  the  proceedings,  the  examina- 
tioa  of  witDi-saes,  be.  will  be  found  la  (he  Edinburgh  Anaoal 
Beglatei  for  the  year  li<09. 


chief.    He  was  glad,  he  added,  that  the  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  of  instituting  an  efiiectual  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  various  calumnies  which  had 
of  late  been  so  industriously  circulated  against  that 
illustrious  personage.     His  lordship  delivered  an 
eulogium  on  the  generosity  and  application  to  busi- 
ness which  the  Duke  of  York  had  displayed,  and  on 
the  extreme  order  and  regularity  which  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  office  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  but  bis 
words  carried  more  weight  with  them ;  particularly 
when  he  dwelt  upon  the  immense  improvement  of 
tbe  army  since  his  royal  highness's  appointment. 
Never,   he  said,  was  there   an  army  in  a  better 
state,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  commander-in- 
chief,  than  that  under  his  command  last  summer;  ° 
and,  if  that  army  had  not  performed  all  the  service 
for  which  it  was  destined,  the  blame  would  have 
rested  with  him,  and  not  with  the  commander-in- 
chief.     Whatever  discipline  and  enthusiasm  they 
felt  was  the  result  of  the  example  afforded  by  tbe 
illustrious  person  at  the  head  of  the  army.    Sir 
Arthur  treated  with  scorn  the  notion  of  the  duke's 
putting  a  little  money  in  his  own  pocket  by  en- 
croaching upon  the  half-pay  fund  and  by  trafficking 
in  commissions.     The  House,  he  said,  would  re- 
collect that  this  very  half- pay  fund  was  first  esta- 
blished by  his  royal  highness,  out  of  the  money  fur- 
nished from  the  produce  of  commissions,  which  be 
might  have  given  away  without  any  sale  at  all : 
by  the  system  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  intro- 
duced an  immense  saving  was  effected  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  an  immense  benefit  conferred  on  the  service. 
The  loyal  Mr.  Yorke,  for  his  part,  believed  that  a 
conspiracy  of  the  most  atrocious  and  diabolical  kind 
existed  ag^ainst  his  royal  highness,  founded  on  the 
Jacobinical  spirit  which  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution !  With  better  effect 
this  gentleman  pointed  to  the  great  and  undeniable 
improvement  of  our  military  forces.     What,  said 
he,  was  the  state  of  the  army  when  the  Duke  of 
York   became  commander-in-chief?    It  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army ;  and  it  was  now 
found  by  experience  to  be,  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
ber, the  best  army  in  the  world !  No  well-informed 
man  in  the  country,  no  officer  in  the  army,  could 
deny  that  for  this  improvement  we  were  in  good  part 
indebted  to  tbe  Duke  of  York,  who,  by  the  common 
soldiers,  was  always  called  "  the  soldier's  friend." 
Mr.  Yorke  suggested  that  a  select  committee,  with 
power  to  examine  on  oath,  would  be  preferable  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    Lord  Folkestone 
and  some  more  of  Wardle's  friends  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  because  they  thought  it,  they  said,  better 
calculated  for  obtaining  the  ends  of  justice.    Mr. 
Wilberforce  also  preferred  a  select  committee,  con- 
ceiving that  justice  would  be  best  obtained  by  an 
inquiry  private  in  its  progress,  but  to  be  public  in 
the  result;  particularly  when  he  reflected  on  the 
description  of  persons  likely  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  oftlie  Itonourab!e  House  /"•  The  chancellor  of 


*  WillKrforoe  was  gieaUyperplexed  by  this  nnpleasant  bnsioeM. 
I  Diary:—"  Wardle's  motion  on  Duke  o(  York— sad 


He  notes  in  his  I 
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the  exchequer,  diough  almost  as  decorous  a  man 
as  Wilberforce  himKlf,  thought  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  abandon  its  inquisitorial  functions  in 
this  instance,  and  that  the  more  public  the  inquiry 
the  better  it  would  be  for  his  royal  highness.  He 
codd  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York 
himself,  that  that  illustrious  personage  wished,  like 
inj  other  subject,  to  be  put  publicly  on  his  trial, 
tnd  to  stand  acquitted  or  convicted  upon  the  case 
that  might  be  made  out.  He  would  stake  his  repu- 
tatioD  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  remove 
ill  suspicion  from  his  royal  highness.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  finished  by  moving  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
the  course  pursued,  and  that  the  committee  should 
toter  upon  its  functions  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
1st  of  February.  During  the  debate  Canning  had 
adaimed,  with  great  heat,  "  Infamy  must  attach 
wmewhere !  It  must  attach  either  to  the  accused 
or  to  Ihe  accuser .'" 

The  inquiry  occupied  the  almost  undivided  time 
and  attention  of  parliament  for  seven  weeks,  and 
it  continued  to  o<ccupy  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  great  deal  longer ;  amd  this  too,  in  times 
full  of  important  events,  at  a  crisis  as  interesting 
and  as  critical  as  any  that  Europe  had  known. 
What  Wilberforce  most  dreaded  came  to  pass — 
Mre.  Clarke,  and  one  or  two  others  of  that  "  de- 
icription  of  persons,"  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House ;  their  examinations  were  reported  day 
by  day;  the  immorality  of  the  women  was  forgotten 
in  their  vit  and  graceful  impudence ;  and  the 
House  smirked  and  laughed  outright  when  the 
pious  abolitionist  thought  they  ought  to  have  in- 
wardly groaned.  Wilberforce,  however,  admits 
ihat  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  did  some  good,  as  "  by  fas- 
cinating the  House  she  prevented  its  degradation 
i)y  appearing  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  and  take  too 
strong  a  part  with  the  Duke  of  York."  « It  is 
curious,"  he  adds,  "  to  see  how  strongly  she  has 
»on  upon  people."*  This  modem  Phryne  was 
llie  daughter  of  a  working  printer  or  compositor, 
•iid  the  wife  of  a  bricklayer  or  builder,  whom  she 
had  deserted  long  ago :  she  had  lived  under  the 
pntection — as  it  was  delicately  called — of  various 
pitlemen  of  superior  condition,  and  was  said  to 
we  ruined  more  than  one  of  them  by  her  boundless 
cittavagancc.  She  was  remarkable  rather  for  grace 
tfcan  for  beauty,  and  more  for  her  wit  than  for 
either:  though  not  old,  she  was  certainly  no  longer 
young  when  ahe  first  made  the  conquest  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Her  obebance  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
«tt  pronounced  a  chef  (Tauvre  of  theatrical  grace ; 
>nd,  when  she  spoke,  her  vivacity  and  quickness, 

"<t1  No  •pntrrnt  wose  in  tha  Home  of  Uie  guilt  of  ailnltfry,  onl^ 

••'« poUltal  iMmtr. Spoke  for  any  other  prooBedingi  than  the 

J™"  Uie  Hook.    Hgjor  Cattwriifht  vrita  about  parll^mentarv  re- 
l?.^.'**<'<^i'T"*»*.    Ahul  'tUmoreamoraldlMH-'e. 


fJ^jW  Jlwtly  to  inoTO  the  euminatkin  of  the  Duke  of  York"!  bii»l- 
""  ""J;  U>e  Inf.  open  gallery.  Sec.  to  a  coniraitiee  up-itain,  and 
""•  lanlamilary  inquest  on  oath.  ThU  melanrhol^  btuiaees  will 
OOTfptiable  mischief  to  public  morals,  by  aeciistomins  the  public 
r'KUvithontnnotionofihameleHviulationiof  dcoency.  ,  .  . 
^r"*  Iwoe  lae  lizkl  in  this  gnat  businna  that  is  now  going  on."— 


accompanied  by  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  made  the  majority  of  the  august  legis- 
lators feel  as  if  they  were  only  listening  to  an  ac- 
complished actress  on  the  stage.  Too  many  of 
them  had  known  her  aforetime,  and  occasionally 
her  speaking  eye,  glancing  at  the  benches,  revealed 
these  old  intimacies.  When  the  freedom  and 
point,  or  levity,  of  her  replies  were  checked  with 
cries  of  "  Order !"  and  with  appeals  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  others  encouraged  her,  and 
even  cheered  her.  On  the  first  day  her  exami- 
nation lasted  two  hours.  "House,"  says  Wil- 
berforce, "  examining  Mrs.  Clarke  for  two  hours — 
cross-examining  her  in  the  Old  Bailey  way — she 
elegantly  dressed,  consummately  impudent,  and  very 
clever :  she  clearly  got  the  better  in  the  tussle ; — a 
number  of  particulars  let  out  about  her  life,  mother, 
children,  &c.  Colonel  Gordon's  evidence  would 
have  been  sufficient,  and  I  would  not  have  asked 
one  question  of  Mrs.  Clarke."  But  the  House 
kept  examining  Mrs.  Clarke  for  many  days ;  and, 
every  time  she  went  down  to  it,  the  House  was 
crowded,  as  were  also  the  streets  through  which 
she  passed  on  her  way.  She  was  the  greatest  of 
lions  or  lionesses.  Even  staid  and  decorous  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  in  parliament,  and  strait- 
laced  political  reformers  out  of  doors,  overlooked 
the  history  of  her  life,  and  took  her  to  their  hearts 
as  a  patrioteas,  whose  revelations  would  do  infinite 
good  to  society  by  exposing  and  degrading  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,  who  had  been  the  staunch 
foe  of  reform  or  innovation  in  church  and  state. 
Except  an  occasional  blessing  on  the  he-patriot  of 
the  party,  the  virtuous  Colonel  Wardle,  scarcely  « 
name  was  beard  in  public  for  weeks  but  that  of 
Mary  Anne  Clarke.  People  lost  their  hats,  bon- 
nets, shoes,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  in  running 
after  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  through  the 
Park  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  or  in  crowding  at 
the  door  of  the  House  to  get  a  near  view  of  her 
face  and  person.  The  poets  and  printers  of  the 
Seven  Dials,  and  the  street  ballad-singers,  made  a 
fortune  by  her.*  And  still  her  wit  and  impudence 
kept  up  the  lively  interest  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, charming  those  senators  into  a  pleasant 
obliviousness  about  the  war,  about  Portugal  and 
Spain,  about  Bonaparte,  our  difBculties  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  about  everything  else.  A  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Taylor  deposed  how  the  Duke  of  York 
used  to  call  Mrs.  Clarke  "  darling,"  and  allow  her 
to  take  money  for  promotions,  &c.     [After  this 

*  Wa  stm  remrmher  some  of  the  lines  that  were  written  In-  one  nf 
these  81.  Giles's  poets,  part  of  a  song  that  was  sung  in  11109  in  OTor; 
street  and  lane  in  Londoo, — 

"You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 

Who  one  nigtit  in  the  dark 
With  her  husbnotl  fell  out  abuut  bacon  ; 
But  the  theme  of  which  1  sing 
Is  of  no  such  vulgar  tiling ; 
If  yon  think  it  yon  are  grossly  mistaken. 

Tlie  Mis.  Clarke  that  I  mean 

Has  of  late  oft  been  seen 
Ai  a  boose  not  >  mil*  ttom  Ihe  Park ; 

And,  whenrrer  then  she  goes. 

Yon  wonld  laugh  to  are  the  beans 
Push  and  drive  for  to  see  Mra  Clnrkc." 
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the  errand-boys  and  the  chimney-sweeps,  playing 
at  toss  halfpenny  in  the  streets,  never  cried  out 
"  Heads  or  Tails,"  but "  Duke  or  Darling."]  When 
the  attorney-general,  with  due  solemnity,  asked  Mrs. 
Clarke  who  brought  her  a  particular  message,  she 
replied — "A  particular  friend  of  the  duke's." — 
"  Who  was  he  ?*'  said  the  attorney-general. — "  Mr. 
Taylot,  the  shoe-maker  of  Bond-street."  (A  laugh.) 
"By  whom  did  you  send  your  desires  to  the 
duke?"  —  "By  my  own  pen." — "I  mean  who 
carried  the  letter  ?" — "  The  same  ambassador."— 
"What  ambassador?" — "Why,  the  ambassador 
of  Morocco."*  This  last  sally  convulsed  the  House 
with  laughter,  and  induced  the  speaker  to  threaten 
Mrs.  Clarke  with  the  displeasure  of  the  House — 
ttom  which,  it  was  too  evident,  she  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  really  distributed  com- 
missions, and  among  them  one  to  her  own  brother, 
and  that  she  had  received  sums  of  money  for  her 
interest  in  obtaining  promotions  and  appointments, 
seemed  to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  participated  in  her  gains, 
or  had  even  had  a  knowledge  of  her  transactions, 
were  circumstances  the  proof  of  which  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  veracity  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  herself.  Her  credibility  was  somewhat 
shaken  at  the  moment,  as  it  became  generally 
known  that  she  was  now  enjoying  under  Colonel 
Wardle,  the  duke's  public  accuser,  the  same  sort  of 
protection  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  duke  j 
that,  months  before  thus  transferring  herself,  the 
duke  had  quarrelled  with  her,  at  least  parted  from 
her;  and  that  the  avowed  motives  of  the  disclosures 
she  made  were  an  aniiety  to  please  her  present 
paramour  (who  appears  to  have  been  as  credulous 
in  one  direction  as  his  royal  highness  had  been  in 
another),  and  her  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the 
duke,  who  had  neglected  to  pay  her  40(W.  a  year, 
which,  she  said,  he  had  promised  and  engaged  to 
do.  A  little  later  the  public  faith  in  her  disclosures 
was  still  farther  shaken  by  sundry  little  cir- 
cumstances. She  quarrelled  with  Wardle,  and 
separated  from  him — the  quarrel  being  all  about 
money.  In  the  month  of  July,  of  this  same  year  1809, 
and  before  city  and  county  meetings  had  quite 
finished  voting  thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle  "for  his 
singular  intrepidity  and  integrity  in  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  for  the  important  and  dis- 
interested services  he  had  thereby  rendered  to  his 
country,"  a  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  plaintiff  being  a  Mr.  Francis  Wright, 
an  upholsterer  of  Rathbone-place,  and  the  de- 
fendant. Colonel  Wardle.  The  attorney-general, 
who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  to  spare  the  lash  of  his  tongue  on 
such  an    occasion :    he  stated  that  Mr.  Wright 

•  Thta  ambiundor  et  Morocco— oi  Ihii  Mr.  Taylor,  ladiei'  ihoc- 
nwker  of  Bond  Street— had  been  a  rery  actiw  agent  for  the  Dnke  of 
York  and  hU  ■nme-wbUe  mbtreo.  It  wa>  he  who  bouiiht  for  the 
lady,  with  the  Unka'a  money,  the  hoow  and  fonltnre  ia  Glouoeatei- 
place,  which  had  belonged  to,  and  had  been  Ibr  yeanoccnpied  by,  the 
American  General  Arnold,  who  had  played  falar  te  WaaUnxton  and 
the  American  Bepnblie. 


brought  his  action  to  recover  1914/.  for  the 
amount  of  sundry  articles  of  furniture,  delivered 
at  Colonel  Wardle's  order,  for  fitting  up  a  house 
for  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  in  Westboume-place, 
Chelsea.  "  The  colonel,"  he  said,  "  had  perMnally 
given  the  order  for  the  furniture  and  the  promise 
to  pay  for  it.  The  plaintiff  would  not  have  trusted 
Mrs.  Clarke,  who  already  owed  him  500/.  or  600/. ; 
but  she  told  him  at  the  end  of  last  autumn  (that  is, 
after  she  had  quarrelled  with  the  duke,  and  aAer 
Wardle  had  begun  collecting  materials  for  his 
charges),  that  she  had  a  friend  in  her  eye 
who  would  pay  him  for  the  fhrniture  for  the 
new  house.  Wardle  had  gone  with  her  to  the 
plaintiff's  shop  or  warehouse  more  than  once; 
some  time  after  the  furniture  had  been  delivered, 
Colonel  Wardle,  being  short  of  ready  money,  had 
called  again,  and  had  given  the  plaintiff,  (a  part 
payment,  a  bill  for  500/.  at  three  months ;  bat,  as 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  Duke 
of  York  was  then  to  be  proceeded  in,  this  bill  was 
not  signed  by  Colonel  Wardle,  but  by  his  wine- 
merchant,  a  Mr.  Illingworth  of  Pall  Mall,  who 
had  taken  up  the  bill  as  soon  as  it  became  due. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  attorney-general, 
together  with  the  other  crown  lawyers,  had  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  frail  Mary 
Anne  was  not  a  witness  to  be  believed  upon  her 
oath  ;  but  now  he  had  another  cue,  and,  as  cxiunsel 
for  the  upholsterer,  he  could  prof^ionally  ask 
how  Colonel  Wardle  could  possibly  deny  the  cre- 
dibility of  Mrs.  Clarke  ?  It  was  true,  continued 
the  crown  lawyer,  that  she  could  not  get  credit 
of  her  upholsterer,  yet,  as  her  evidence  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  she 
was  upon  her  oath,  she  was  deserving  of  credit  be- 
fore a  jury.  Being  called  in,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke  appeared  with  her  usual  gaiety.  She 
stated  upon  onth  that  she  first  became  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Wardle  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
written  by  or  for  him  to  her  from  the  Exchequer 
cofi^e-house — that  she  took  her  new  house  in  West- 
bourne-place  last  September,  but  did  not  enter  till 
the  9th  of  November — that  she  communicated  to 
the  colonel  that  she  had  taken  it,  and  held  several 
conversations  with  him  about  furnishing  it  before 
she  applied  to  Wright  the  upholsterer,  to  whom 
she  wa»  already  in  debt.    "  I  did  not,"  said  the 

Eleasant  and  plain-Speaking  lady,  whoae  tones, 
owever,  were  not  now  so  agreeable  to  the  colonel's 
ear  as  they  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  divulging  the  failings  of  the  duke,  "  I  did 
not  propose  to  Mr.  Wright  to  furnish  my  new 
house  on  credit,  because  I  knew  it  would  be  in 
vain.  I  told  him  I  had  a  friend  in  view  who 
would  pay  him.  Colonel  Wardle  was  that  friend 
in  view,  in  consequence  of  kome  promises  h^  was 
holding  out  to  me.  I  was  to  give  him  every  in- 
formation in  my  power,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
investigation,  in  return  for  which  he  iras  to  fiimiish 
my  house.    This  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  requital  to 

me  for  giving  him  that  assistance I  bad 

no  other  means  then  of  paying.     I  was  very  much 
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distrened  at  that  time.  He  knew  that,  and  knew 
of  the  debt  to  Wright,  becauie  he  advixd  Mr. 
Wright  to  bring  an  action  against  the  person  (the 
Duke  of  York)  who  he  thought  ought  to  pay  'it. 
He  promised  to  Mr.  Wright,  if  he  should  bring 
(uch  an  action,  that  he  would  pay  all  the  costs." 
She  (wore  point  blank  to  the  colonel's  ordering 
the  furniture,  and  promising  tu  pay  for  it  all.  The 
colonel,  she  said,  had  afterwards  gone  a  great 
many  times  to  Wright's  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
look  out  things  for  her.  M^or  Dodd,  private 
Rcretary  to  the  Puke  of  Kent,  went  once  with 
Colonel  Wardle  to  the  upholsterer's  to  choose  some 
orpeting.  She  had  cnosen  a  pattern  in  West- 
boume-place,  and  a  piece  had  been  sent  in ;  hut 
.the  colonel  and  the  major  preferred  a  pattern  they 
had  seen  at  Wright's.  "  They  wished,"  said  she, 
"  to  have  a  scarlet  and  brotvse  pattepi."  Nothing 
could  bring  scarlet  into  her  face:  Lord  EUen- 
boiough  was  obliged  to  apeak  of  her  living  hus- 
band, and  one  of  the  counsel  let  drop  the  word 
"adulteress,"  at  which  she  only  smiled.  She 
iwore  to  the  bill  given  for  the  colonel  by  lUing- 
worth,  the  wine-merchant,  "  in  consequence  of  the 
investigation  that  was  going  on,  or  about  to  be 
commenced."  "  I  was  rather  fearful,"  said  she, "  of 
doing  with  him  alone  what  Wardle  wanted  me  to 
do,  biecause  he  was  not  much  known  in  parliament. 
He  introduced  Major  Dodd  to  roe  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  his.  I  had  beard  of  Major 
Dodd  befure.  About  the  end  of  November  we 
went  on  a  tour  for  three  days  to  view  the  Martello 
Towers.  Colonel  Wardle,  Mr.  Glennie,  the 
engii^eer,  and  Major  Dodd,  were  of  the  party. 
I  never  went  out  of  town  but  with  Wardle. 
This  time,  before  I  could  go  out  of  town,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  50/.  of  the  colonel,"  &c.  &c. 
She  declared  that  Wardle's  attorney  had  called 
upon  her  and  upon  the  upholsterer  two  or  three 
daya  before  the  trial  to  endeavour  to  stop  it,  and  keep 
the  matter  from  being  made  public  by  referring 
it  to  arbitration ;  and  that  this  attorney  had  told 
her  that  if  it  came  before  the  court  Sergeant  Best 
vould  cut  her  up  by  a  severe  cross-ezaminatiqn, 
jmd  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends  would  give 
it  oqt  that  she  had  been  bribed  by  ministers.  Mr. 
D-  Wright,  the  upholsterer's  brother,  confirmed 
Mrs.  Clarke  in  every  particular  as  to  the  credit 
being  given  to  Colonel  Wardle.  To  save  his 
client's  purse.  Sergeant  Best,  Wardle's  counsel, 
Tas  obliged  to  expose  his  want  of  intellect,  and  to 
usail  the  credibility  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
the  colonel's  chief  witness  against  the  Duke  of 
York.  «  As  for  this  Mrs.  Clarke,"  said  Best, 
'^  the  is  a  woman  whom  nobody  ought  to  believe  ; 
the  it  the  viost  artful  inventor  of  a  fictitious  tale 
Oui  ever  appeared.'^  The  jury  would  surely  not 
invade  both  Colonel  Wardle's  property  and  honour 
npon  the  testimony  of  a  woman  who  could  not  be 
itlieoed  in  any  court  of  justice ; — if  he  could 
judge  of  his  client's  feelings  by  his  own,  he  was 
quite  sure  that,  if  she  had  made  an  exhibition  like 
u«t  which  she  bad  made  to-day  before  the  colonel 


had  happened  to  make  the  motion  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  would  have  attached  no  credit 
to  her  evidence  against  his  royal  lughness! 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  costs,  deducting  the  &00/.  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  wine-merchant's  bill,  and  some  items 
which  were  thought  to  be  improperly  charged  to 
him.  The  affair  cost  Wardle  2000/.,  and  a  loss 
of  reputation  from  which  he  never  could  recover. 
On  the  very  next  day  he  published  a  thundering 
letter  in  tl^e  newspapers,  declaring  before  God  and 
his  country  that  the  verdict  had  been  obtained  by 
peijury  alone ;  and  pledging  himself  to  prove  the 
fact  the  earlieit  moment  the  forms  of  the  law 
would  allow  him  to  do  so,  by  proceeding  to  a  se- 
cond trial,  for  which  he  had  made  application. 
But,  whether  it  was  that  the  colonel  shrunk  irom 
the  expense,  or  that  he  dreaded  any  fiirther  con- 
test with  so  formidable  an  enemy  and  so  skilful  a 
manoeuvrer  as  Mrs.  Clarke,  this  second  (rial  never 
came  on. 

Only  a  part  of  this  edifying  history  was  known 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  the 
investigation  and  the  debates  on  the  amount  of  the 
Puke  of  York's  culpability  were  going  op  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (the  upholsterer's  trial  not 
having  come  on  until  July) ;  but  already  enough 
wa^  known  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  her 
vindictive  unscrupulous  temper,  ^d  of  the  relation 
in  which  she  now  stood  towards  the  duke's  accuser, 
to  entitle  that  prince  to  more  than  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  in  those  most  serious  and  most  dishonouring 

ertions  of  the  charges  which  were  sypported  solely 
her  evidence.  Upon  other  grounds  it  was  very 
clearly  proved  that  the  duke,  if  ever  he  had  known 
of  her  pecuniary  transactions,  had  never  partici- 
pated in  her  gains.  His  known  character  was 
enough  to  negative  any  such  implication ;  he  was, 
in  many  matters  where  no  mistress  was  concerned, 
credulous  and  confiding,  thoughtless  about  nioney, 
and  thus  quite  capable,  and  of  necessity  obliged, 
to  run  into  debt ;  but  of  anything  worse  than  this 
in  money  transactions  he  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  incapable.*  It  was  not  proved,  unless 
we  admit  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  a  single 
story  of  her  friend.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Taylor  (whuse 
brother  was  married  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  sister),  that 
the  commander-in-chief  ever  knew  of  her  getting 
money  by  the  favours  which  he  dispensed  at  her 
intercession ;  but  that  he  had  yielded  to  that  inter- 
cession, and  had  granted  a  few  commissions  and 
promotions  and  appointments  to  persons  recom- 
mended by  his  mistress,  was  proved  and  established 
by  ample  and  good  evidence.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  distribution  of  patronage  was,  however,  very 

•  During  tlif  pnWMdinn  la  the  Coniniooi  in  hononralile  neaber 
(Mr.  Burton)  endeivonred  to  eiciiir  the  Uuko  of  York  upon  tho  <core 
orhUiunornncBOf  the  TOlu«  of  money,  Myini,  that  forty  y«u»  «go 
one  of  the  prpcepton  of  the  prlncee  had  told  him  he  nerer  could  teach 
them  thie,  though  thev  were  quick  enough  at  Greek  and  even  at  arith- 
metic I  Whltbread  replied,  that  in  the  forty  yean  which  lind  elapaed 
•luce  thU  opinion  *«•  delivered  by  the  tutor  their  royal  hiithneuea 
had  lurely  had  umple  tinw  to  guln  luformation  and  experience.  Other 
membeta  laughed  at  Barlon'B  anecdote  i  yet,  with  reference  to  more 
than  one  ofthewns  of  the  careful  George  III.  and  the  UTlBg  Queen 
Charlotte,  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  aneodute  had  a  tcne  yolDt. 
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inconsiderable — wu  absolutely  nothing  compared 
with  what  had  been  dispensed  in  that  way,  under 
the  same  influences  and  through  the  same  medium, 
in  former  times ;  and,  although  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments were  bestowed  on  improper  persons  (thus 
Mrs.  Clarke's  foot-boy  had  got  a  commission  in 
the  army  as  well  as  her  brother),  this  was  certainly 
not  the  general  rule,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  the  prevailing  mistress,  who  had 
her  generous  qualities  too,  had  successfully  exerted 
herself  in  behalf  of  meritorious  individuals  who  did 
honour  to  the  service,  and  who,  being  in  distressed 
circumstances  at  the  time,  could  not  have  paid  her 
for  the  commissions  or  places  she  procured  them. 

The  defenders  of  the  duke  were,  for  the  roost 
part,  though  not  entirely,  member*  of  the  present 
administration,  and  crown  lawyers ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  were  many  of  the  so-called  indepen- 
dent members,  who  were  not  habitual  opposition- 
ists, and  who  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  merit 
of  voting  solely  and  simply  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  judgment  and  conscience.  Among 
these  was  Wilberforce,  the  warmth  of  whose  moral 
and  religious  feelings  seems  to  have  prevented  him 
from  carefully  examining  the  question,  m  as  to 
ascertain  on  what  points  the  duke 'was  culpable 
and  on  what  perfectly  innocent.  He  spoke  several 
times,  and  at  great  length  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  House  grew  impatient  and  hurried  him  to  a 
conclusion.*  He  took,  however,  a  middle  line 
between  the  leniency  of  his  friend,  Spencer  Perce- 
val, chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  Spartan 
severity  of  Colonel  Wardle.  His  friends  told  him 
that  bis  speech  made  a  great  moral  impression  in 
the  country ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  king,  and  all  the  royal  family  were  extremely 
angry  at  him ;  and,  as  Wilberforce,  perhaps 
unknown  to  himself,  loved  the  breath  of  popularity, 
and  prided  himself  in  little  martyrdoms  for  con- 
science sake,  he  roust  have  been  doubly  gratified 
by  this  information.  Testimonials  of  the  highest 
value,  as  coming  from  the  most  competent  judges, 
continued,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  general  management  of  affairs  at  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  it  was  cogently  urged  that  the 
numerous  improvements  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  army,  and  the  point  of  excellence  to  which 
the  army  had  attained  since  he  had  been  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, ought  to  cover  and  wipe  away  a 
few  petty  irregularities  and  peccadilloes.  It  might 
be  proved  that  the  duke  had  his  weaknesses,  and 
had,  in  some  instances,  yielded  to  a  most  artful  and 
fascinating  woman ;  but  no  one  could  disprove  the 

*  Wnberrorce  Mid,  with  loiiie  point,  that  It  tu  do!  at  *  time  lik* 
tlie  pretentt  when  all  the  contioental  nmtioiu  were  broken  ilnwn  by 
the  armiea  of  Prance,  that  thia  coti&try  ahould  liave  a  fommandei^ 
iU'Chief  liable  to  be  blinded  and  duped  by  a  woman  1  "  llonap.irte 
auceveded  at  much  by  intrigue  aa  by  open  force,  aud,  if  he  found 
that  we  lind  a  commander  iii-ohief  who  wna  duped  by  hi*  mirtress,  It 
woitld  be  eaay  for  him  to  gain  an  aaccndancy  oyer  auch  a  woman.  In 
order  to  cnmmand  the  moat  Important  aecreia  of  the  itate.  Bonaparte 
cotild  easily  bring  over  auch  a  woman,  not  only  fur  a  »um  of  money, 
but  by  promUin^  to  make  a  dwheu  or  a  prUeetM  of  her  1  Thit  waa  a 
lianio  he  had  played  before  now ;  and  the  more  innocent  and  the 
more  unauipecting  the  Duke  of  York  might  be  the  |<reatei  would  be 
the  danger  If  the  eaemy  could  lad  out  anybody  that  bad  nwh  inlla- 
eoM  over  Mm." 


facts  that  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  army,  and  that  he  bad 
proved  himself  to  be  a  good  man  of  business. 
The  army  had  never  had  a  commander-in-chief 
with  whom  it  was  so  well  satisfied,  or  to  whom  it 
was  so  much  attached : — take  common  soldiers, 
as  well  as  officers  of  every  class,  and  these  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  attachment  would  be  found  in 
immense  majorities.  Such  were  the  best  argu- 
ments used  in  the  duke's  defence,  and  the  truths 
on  which  they  rest  remain  indisputable.  After 
much  consideration  on  the  mode  of  coming  to  a 
decision,  three  different  determination*  remained  for 
the  choice  of  the  House: — 1.  The  administration 
proposed  to  acquit  the  duke  entirely  on  all  the 
charges : — 2.  Wardle,  Lord  Folkestone,  Burdett, 
Whitbread,  and  their  friends  proposed  tliat  the 
duke's  knowledge  of,  and  connivance  at,  the  cor- 
rupt practice*  which  had  been  proved  to  exist 
should  be  admitted,  or  held  by  implication,  as 
substantiated  by  the  evidence,  and  that  the  House 
should  suggest  to  his  majesty  the  propriety  of 
the  duke's  immediate  removal  from  office  :  —  3. 
Mr.  Bankes,  supported  by  Wilberforce,  Thornton, 
and  all  that  party,  would  acquit  the  duke  of  all 
personal  corruption ;  but,  assuming  that  he  could 
not  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
abuses,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  command  of 
the  array  could  not  with  propriety  be  continued 
to  him.  On  the  15th  of  March,  or  rather  on 
the  I6th  (for  the  House  sat  through  the  night 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  rooming)  there  waa  a  divi- 
sion on  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  by  address  or  by  resolution. 
Ministers  were  very  anxious  to  exclude  the  medium 
of  address ;  and  the  proceeding  by  resolution  was 
carried  by  294  against  199.  The  House  then  di- 
vided upon  Wardle's  rootion,  containing  a  direct 
inculpation  of  the  duke,  which  was  negatived  by 
364  against  123,  for  many  who  allowed  the  minor 
offence*  would  not  admit  the  major.  On  the  ITth 
of  March  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  recom- 
mended the  first  of  the  three  determinations, 
moving,  "  That  the  House,  having  examined  the 
evidence  in  the  investigation  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption 
and  connivance  at  corruption  have  been  imputed 
to  him,  are  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  is  wholly 
without  foundation."  The  so-called  independent 
members,  who  took  the  middle  course  with  Bankes 
and  Wilberforce,  kept  aloof;  but  Perceval's  motion 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  278  against  196.  This 
was  only  a  majority  of  82 ;  but  before  dividing 
upon  Perceval'*  resolution  the  House  had  divided 
upon  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  T.  Turton, 
which  went  to  charge  the  duke  with  having  know- 
ledge of  all  the  corruption  which  had  been  disclosed, 
and,  as  upon  this  point  the  independent  or  middle 
party  voted  with  ministers,  the  said  amendment 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  200  all  but  one, 
the  numbers  having  been  334  against  135.  It 
was  now  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  Monday 
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the  21*t.  On  their  next  meeting  the  chancdlor  ot' 
the  exchequer  informed  them,  that  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  n  soon  as  their  decision  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  the  Duke  of  York  had  waited  upon 
the  king,  «nd  tendered  his  resignation,  which  had 
been  accepted*  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
added  that,  having  made  this  communication,  he 
left  it  to  the  House  without  comment — that  whether 
it  did  not  render  any  further  proceeding  unnecet- 
my  was  for  Mr.  Bathunt  and  the  House  to  deter- 
biiae.  Mr.  Bathurst,  still  thinking  it  the  duty  of 
the  Commons  to  insert  in  their  JMrnals  such  a 
decision  «a  should  contain  both  example  and  admo- 
nition, persisted  in  moving  a  resolution  to  this 
tflect,  of  which  he  had  before  given  notice.  Lord 
Althorpe,  though  desirous  of  recording  some  con> 
demaation  of  the  duke's  conduct,  differed  from 
Mr.  Bathurst,  and  -wished  it  to  be  stated  in  the 
journal  that  the  duke  had  resigned.  This,  his  lord- 
ship said,  would  bring  the  whole  proceeding  to  its 
proper  close,  and  show  satisfactorily  why  it  was 
dasied.  Removal  firom  office  was  not,  indeed,  ti 
eonstitntioiud  punishment ;  but  it  would,  in  this 
cue,  be  so  far  effective  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  royal  duke  being  ever  re-appointed  to  a 
situation  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  incompe- 
tent to  fill.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  thk 
country  for  ever,  and  must,  therefore,  abandon  all 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  that  situation.  Lord  Al- 
thorpe concluded  with  moving,  that,  his  royal  high- 
ness having  resigned,  the  House  does  notnoto  think 
it  tiecessary  to  proceed  any  farther  in  consideration 
of  the  evidence.  Perceval  replied,  that,  after  the 
Hooae  had  negatived  the  charges,  it  would  be  un- 
just, it  would  be  monstrous,  thus  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  reviving  the  proceedings 
against  his  royal  highness  at  any  future  period; 
and  he  moved  as  an  amendment  that  Lord  Al- 
thorpe's  word  "  now"  should  be  expunged.  This 
*M  carried  by«  majority  of  123;  the  numbers 
TOting  being  285  against  112.  Mr.  Bathurst's 
•dmonitory  resolution  was  then  negatived  without 
k  division. 

Thus  terminated  a  discussion  which  occupied 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  session,  to  the  grievous 
interruption  of  public  business,  and  the  more  grie- 
»ons  excitemeut  of  the  people.  The  affair,  how- 
<«r,  was  not  without  its  beneficial  results.  A 
••riking  proof  was  given  to  the  world  that,  under 
our  constitution,  no  rank,  however  elevated,  could 
shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or  screen  those  con- 
«wned  in  them  from  the  effects  of  public  displea- 
»"«.  The  king's  second  and  favoOrite  son,  a  prince 
•0  near  the  throne  himself,  had  been  driven  from 

*The  Duke  of  York  had  wU  to  hit  biher.  that,  tb*  Houw  of  Com- 
•"o  UTing  {MMed  a  moluHoD  declaratory  of  hla  inDooenev,  ho 
■jr"  now  appRMch  hi!  m^Mty  and  tender  hb  ratnalion.  ■•  he 
raaia  ao  loagn  be  uiipected  erf  actinn  tnm  any  apprehmnon  of  the 
Iv  vL**  parllamentaiy  In^-eMiipition,  nor  be  aceuMKl  of  hariog 
■Kjnk  ftoia  ao  inqaiiy  which,  painful  aa  it  liad  beeii,  he  had  met 
™>a  patlmce  and  Itmneas  which  could  have  ariien  only  from  con- 
SUJ;  "■noortice:— lliat  lie  niiul  quit  » ith  fioccra  rexrrt  a  •ituallou  in 
"«•>  N«  mAt^y't  eonSdenee  and  partiality  had  plac«l  him.  and 
JW  ■.«!),,  „r  „i,J^  „  had  been  hU  noxioni  Jludy  and  nrlde,  during 
"«"«»  yeara,  to  dlchat(e  with  iotegrHy  and  Silelity  i  whrUier  lie 
■W  he  allowed  to  add  with  adrantan  tolhowriieehUnuioatywai 
•maliletadteid*. 
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office  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coibmon*  who 
was  unheard  of  before  this  transaction,  and  who 
possessed  neither  the  influence  of  charucter  hor  the 
influence  of  talent.  It  had  been  ptoved  to  the 
conviction  of  the  country  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  so  far  culpable  as  to  render  his  ftsi^^ation 
proper ;  that  resignation  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence, and  public  opinion  had  thus  'obtained -a 
most  signal  triumph.  Where  the  duke  httd  tints 
incurred  punishment  and  disgtttee  individuah  of 
less  rank  and  influence  could  not  eipeet  thit 
their  official  delinquencies  or  irr^uIttritiCs  should 
escape;  the  fate  of  the  prince  was  Hh  entnple 
and  admonition  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Umil 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  more  war,  and 
when  men  will  no  more  wattt  comihissfotaa  ita 
armies,  or  profitable  places  under  govertiment,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect  perfection  in  nnythiug,  vaiti 
to  hope  that  the  distributors  of  patrohi^  will  not 
occasionally  yield  to  favouritism  and  other  influ- 
ences, besides  that  great  parliamentary  influenCb 
over  appointments  which — fi»tal  as  it  often  is^— can 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  destroying  the  Cbnstb- 
tution.  [And,  were  we  to  destroy  the  BHtish  con- 
stitution to-morrow  by  thoroughly  democtittising  it, 
-we  have  the  melancholy  example  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  convince  us  that  detatxiracy  k 
no  protection  against  such  abuses-'—that  there  fs 
more  jobbing  and  dirty  work  in  one  State  of  the 
Union  than  in  all  Downing-street  and  Whitehall.]* 
But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  interfftrencte 
of  friends,  wives,  sisters,  cousins,  and  bth«r  con- 
nexions, which  may  possibly  be  as  mischievoub 
though  less  indecorous  than  that  Of  a  itaistlreas,  wfc 
believe  it  is  admitted,  h^  all  candid  atid  properly 
informed  persons,  that  since  the  iuveatigntion  iti 
1809,  patronage  at  the  Horse-gualdi,  itt  well  as  ill 
the  other  offices  of  government,  has  been  distri- 
buted with  more  attention  to  the  public  service  thab 
at  any  time  preceding  that  inquiry 

It  had  been  hoped,  on  the  resignation  Of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  the  system  of  the  Admiralty 
would  be  adopted  at  the  War-office,  and  that  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  would  bepUt  in  com- 
mission. This  had  been  the  more  confidently  ex- 
pected as  it  would  make  several  places,  initead  of 
one,  and  so  far  tend  to  increase  the  patronage  of 
government  But,  to  the  disappointment  of  sundry 
expectants,  ministers  made  no  alteration  in  thk 
existing  system,  and  that  worthy  but  old  and  pe- 
dantic and  worn-out  officer,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
David  Dundas,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  royal 
highness.  The  army  felt  that  it  had  sustained  a 
grievous  loss  by  this  change,  and  before  old  SiV 
David  had  presided  six  months  at  the  HorM  guardk 
there  was  a  universal  clamour  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  practices  lately  disclosed  consisted 

*  8e*  for  eooSmiatioB  the  extraelt  IVom  Uie  Ootronomlence  of  UsM 
Sydenham  (Poolett  Thnnuun),  in  the  Memoir  of  Ida  Lib  neoollr 
publidied  by  hla  BioUwr. 
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,  not  in  the  ule  of  oflSces  by  those  who  had  the 
,  power  to  give  them,  but  in  the  arts  of  those  who 
pretended  to  poweH  an  influence  over  auch  per- 
sona.   His  object,  therefore,  was  to  make  it  highly 
penal  to  solicit  money  for  procuring  goverument 
.offices,  or   to  circulate  advertisements  with  that 
.  view.    Leave  being  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  session,  it  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  and  revi- 
sion presented  another  report,  which  brought  to 
light  many  more  abuses  in  that  department.  The 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry,  who  sIm  con- 
tinued their  labours,  presented  several  verj  signifi- 
cant report*,  showing  that  large  sums  of  money, 
and  large  powers  in  money-transactions,  had  often 
been  intrusted  to  various  persons  without  the  ne- 
cessary securities,  checks,  and  precautions ;  that  in 
,the  West  ladies  a  regular  and  unchecked  system 
of  peculation  had  Ikch  carried  on  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner;  that  the  paymasters,  the 
agents  of  the  commissary-general,  and  others  in 
our  West  India  islands,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
committing  great  frauds,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  denunciations  were  almost  entirely 
retrospective,  referring  to  transactions  which  had 
passed  many  years  ago.  The  evils  appear  to  have 
originated  principally  in  the  unsystematic,  slovenly 
way  of  keeping  the  public  accounts. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  reported  by  the  op- 
position that  government  had  made,  and  was  still 
making,  a  regular  traffic  in  Esst  India  appoint- 
pients.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  any  corrupt  practices  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  writers  or  cadets  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  this  committee  re- 
ported that  it  appeared  that  a  very  great  number 
of  such  places  had  been  disposed  of  in  an  illegal 
manner.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  it 
was  discovered  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  had  placed  a  writership  at 
the  disposal  of  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty,  which 
writership  Clancarty  was  to  pve  to  one  Mr. 
Reding,  as  the  price  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
himself  (Clancarty),  the  said  Mr.  Reding,  a  regu- 
lar dealer  in  contraband  promotions,  meaning  to 
sell  this  writership  for  3000  guineas.  This  ne- 
gotiation being  disclosed  to  the  House,  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  on  the  25th  of  April,  moved,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
Lis  duty,  of  an  abuse  of  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  also  of 
an  attack  upon  the  purity  and  constitution  of  par- 
liament. Lord  Castlereagh's  defence  was,  that 
when  this  transaction  took  place  he  had  no  notion 
that  sqch  a  person  existed  as  a  trafficking  broker 
for  places ;  that  Reding  had  represented  to  him 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in- 
tended to  vacate  his  seat,  had  a  nephew  whom  he 
wished  to  send  out  to  India  as  a  writer,  and  would 
favour  the  election  of  any  friend  of  his.  "  I  per- 
ceived," said  his  lordship,  "  uo  impropriety  in  the 


case,  considering  U  perfectly  fair  for  vne  friend  to 
serve  another  at  an  election.  When  I  placed  the 
writership  at  Lord  Clancarty's  disposal,  I  had  no 
other  view  than  to  serve  my  friend,  and  had  no 
hesitation  to  give  a  writership  to  the  son  or  nephew 
of  any  respectable  gentleman  who  could  promote 
that  view,  particularly  as  I  was  myself  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  party  recommended  for  the 
writership  was  eligible.  In  my  opinion,  no  turpi- 
tude attaches  to  the  transaction."  Lord  Castle- 
reagh then  modestly  bowed  and  withdrew  from  the 
House.*  Lord  Binning  insisted  that  there  was 
no  corrupt  design  in  the  transaction,  and  moved 
the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Croker  supported  the 
motion,  saying  that  in  this  case  there  really  ex- 
isted nothing  but  a  parliamentary  difficulty ;  that 
the  thing  had  become  familiar  by  custom,  and 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  argued  that,  as  the  whole  case  rested  in  a 
mere  intention  : — as  nothing  had  taken  effect — as 
no  bargain  had  been  concluded — as  no  privilege  had 
been  violated, — therefore  no  further  proceeding 
was  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C.  W, 
Wynne  maintained,  that,  if  the  n^tiation  had 
failed,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  in 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  complete  it.  He  knew,  be 
said,  that  there  were  many  persons  in  the  House 
who  were  disposed  to  argue  that  the  influence  ol 
government  over  elections  was  nut  injurious,  and 
that  little  disadvantage  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  bribery ;  but,  for  himself,  he  must  think,  when  a 
case  like  the  present  was  made  out,  they  were 
bound  in  duty  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  bj 
law  and  by  act  of  parliament,  whatever  their  pri- 
vate opinions  might  be.  Surely  the  intention 
manifested  and  acknowledged  was  sufficient  tQ 
establish  the  criminality.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  warmly  supported  Lord  Ar- 
chibald Hamilton.  Windham  recommended  a 
middle  course,  saying,  that,  if  the  House  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Binning,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  approbation 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  proceeding ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  before  condemning  Lord 
Castlereagh  so  very  violently  as  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  proposed  to  do,  they  would  do  well  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  would  hesitate,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  election,  to  recommend  a 
friend  to  government.  Windham  concluded  by 
alludinx  to  the  meetings  that  were  holding,  and  to 
the  loud  cry  that  was  prevailing  out  of  doors,  for 
parliamentary  reform — for  a  reform  which,  he 
said,  must  inevitably  terminate  in  revolution. 
This  was  calculated  to  alarm  many  who  were  not 
altogether  indisposed  to  mark  with  some  cen- 
sure the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh.     Wilber- 

*  Before  withdrawing,  hb  I.ord>hlp  howprer  added :— "  I  had  M 
■ui^ticion  of  tlie  Improper  nt'iUres  from  which  Mr  Reding  wai  acting. 
The  nni^  convervition  Lord  Clancarty  had  with  him  was  fta-  the 
purpose  or  learning  who  wa,  the  person  dispuved  to  retire  from  p>itlia- 
men',  and.  Qndiiigtliat  hecoiild  witulrtain  tliat  infarmation.  he  brob* 
off  the  biisineaa.  it  Ih  evident,  therefore,  that  tlie  tuitterinir  of  a  wii- 
torship  fur  any  a>rru|4  rontidaration  was  aa  fkr  from  Lord  CUncalty'a 
mind  at  fkom'my  own.** 
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force,  ifter  being  "long  doubtful."  at  last  de- 
cided to  vote  in  favour  of  Castlere^h,  thinking 
it  "too  severe  to  turn  him  out  fur  such  an  of- 
fence." Some  of  Wilberforce's  friends,  howerer, 
took  the  opposite  coarse.  The  debate  was  con- 
daded  by  Canning,  who  moved, "  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  maintain  a  jealous  guard  over  the 
purity  and  independence  of  parliament ;  but  that, 
having  duly  weighed  the  evidence  and  all  the  cir- 
eamstances  of  the  present  case,  the  House  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  criminating  reso- 
lotioa"  Upon  a  division  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton's original  motion  was  negatived  by  216  against 
161.  The  House  then  divided  upon  Canning's 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  47.* 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Madot,  then  a  close 
tHy  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Colonel  Wardle,  and 
other  hot  parliamentary  reformers,  brought  forward 
m  the  house  charges  against  Perceval,  the  chan- 
otUor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Castlereagh,  as 
Mcretary-at-war,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellestey, 
brother  to  General  Sir  Arthur,  and  late  secretrry 
of  the  treasury,  of  being  guilty  of  corrupt  and  cri- 
minal practices,  in  order  to  procure  members  to  be 
elected  into  this  parliament.  But  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  Madox  moved  criminating  resolutions, 
he  was  out-voted  by  a  majority  of  225  against  85. 
In  the  meantinne  Mr.  Curwen  had  (on  the  4th  of 
May)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  "  better 
securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  parlia- 
ment, by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining 
•eats  by  corrupt  practices,  and  likewise  more 
effectually  to  prevent  bribery."  Mr.  Curwen 
made  use  of  fiome  very  unfortunate  arguments ; 
bot  the  leave  he  asked  was  granted,  and  his  bill, 
which  dwelt  in  generalities,  and  which  added  little 
to  the  Grenville  Act  already  existing,  was  carried 
by  «  narrow  majority,  and  became  law — but  not 
until  it  had  been  subjected  to  various  alterations. 

Ob  the  ISih  of  June,  two  days  after  the  clusing 
of  thedisCBBsions  upon  Curwen 's  bill.  Sir  Francis 
Bardett  made  a  motion  for  a  sweeping  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Nearly  all  the  country  gentle- 
men in  the  House  had  left  town,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers that  remained  but  few  were  inclined  to  enter 
npoo  this  discussion  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session. 
Sir  Francis  had  intended  to  make  his  motion  the 
day  before,  but  there  had  not  been  members  enough 
ptestnt  to  make  a  House;  and  now,  when  the 
House  divided,  he  found  only  15  to  vote  for  him, 
*bile  H  voted  against  him. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June  the  season  w«s  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  again  delivered  by  com- 
■nusioners.  This  speech  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
determined  and  uiiconquerable  resistance  of  Spain 
■gainst  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  French 

•  ABet  Ihlt.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  propoanl  to  •dd  to  Cinntng'f  moln- 
<■>•  ntdt  10  tUs  affwt : — '■  Th*t  llie  Honia  i>  conStmed  in  its  oni. 
Bun,  (hat  It  (•  nmKCMtory  to  pioeeed  tartlin'  in  the  ewe.  rrom  the 
JJPwwwwhteh  Lord  C«Btlereiigh  ha*  dtspUyed.  and  the  reir^et  which 
•^M»  aiuiBMed  for  his  cniidncl."  Thia  was  iieK'itived  witiiout  a  di- 
Jwoa.  Alt  Wiibrrbice  admitted  the  prfaiciple  fate  hia  Diarr,  lay- 
jn>  >'<ew  day*  »n«rwards.  "Tbe  Burdcttitea  are  tryinj;  to  itir  up  a 
^"r  abont  CaaUer»i;h's  not  heing  cundemned  by  the  Hodm  of 
J-JxmHMn;  bot  lie  owned  hia  ttiuh  Itankly  and  humbly;  ao  did  all 
wcolleariwa;  api^tt  reated  in  iuleulbu,  and  never  vft  an  art." 


government,  and  upon  the  splendid  and  imponant 
successes  which  had  recently  crowned  the  arms  of  ; 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  able  and  dif 
tinguished  conduct  of  his  Imperial  Highncas  the  ■ 
Archduke  Charles. 

The  Austrian  war  operated  as  a  grtnd  diversion 
likely  to  be  highly  favourable  for  the  Peninsula,  ' 
as  it  distracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  obliged  ! 
him  to  withdraw  his  Imperial  Guards  frtMU  Spain,  ' 
and  prevented  his  sending  reinfurcemeuts  t*  that  : 
country  so  quickly  as  he  would  otherwise  bav«  : 
done.  The  Britidi  government,  undismayed  by 
the  unfoi  lunate,  but  not  inglorious  or  diaoouraging 
result  of  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign,  and  un-  - 
deterred  by  the  orators  and  writers  who  represented 
the  attempt  as  the  height  of  madness,  resolved  to 
persevere  in  sending  assistance  to  ibe  Peninsnla,  - 
and  to  enter  upon  that  war  ou  a  larger  and  a  bolder, 
scale.  Spain,  at  the  moment,  did  indeed  seem 
prostrate  and  lost ;  and  even  Portugal,  from  which 
the  French  had  been  completely  expelled,  was, 
long  before  the  rising  of  parliament,  re-invaded  by 
an  army  under  Marshal  Soult.  But,  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  on  the  1th  of  March,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  well  examined  the  country 
during  his  short  stay  in  it,  delivered  bis  decided 
opinion  that  Portugal  might  be  defended,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Spain ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Spaniards  in  their  contest  with  the  French.  His 
notion  was, — that  tbe  Portuguese  military  establish- 
ments ought,  by  means  of  English  assistance,  to 
be  raised  to  40,000  militia  and  30,000  regular 
troops;  that  the  British  troops  in  the  country 
should  be  raised  to  20,000  infantry,  and  4000  ot 
5000  cavalry ;  that  the  rifle  corps  should  be  in- 
creased ;  that  other  choice  infantry  should  be  sent 
out,  together  with  an  additional  corps  of  artillery 
and  more  ordnance ;  that,  even  if  Spain  should  be 
conquered,  the  French  woald  not  be  able  to  over- 
run Portugal  with  a  smaller  force  than  100,000 
men ;  and  that,  as  Itwg  as  the  contest  should  con- 
tinue in  Spain,  the  united  British  and  Portuguese 
force,  if  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  activity,  would 
be  highly  useful  to  tbe  Spaniarda,  and  might 
eventually  decide  the  conteit.* 

*  In  this  refnarkable  document,  short  as  it  is,  nearly  eTer}.th)nc 
it  fbteseen  and  provided  for.  Sir  Arthur  Itnew  liow  the  Spanitb 
Juntas  had  miaanpiied  tiio  money  which  Great  llritaia  )iad  sent ; 
and,  therefore,  he  reoommends  that  the  English  amijknuidur  at 
LUiion  stiall  be  empoweri  d  to  {five  or  withlu^  kuch  sums  as  Ita 
may  think  necesaai^  for  the  snii)ioit  of  the  Portutfuese  mililiiry 
establlshmenla  «l•/j^  Tlie  Spanish  juntas,  partly  throuKh  their  own 
Ignorance  uf  business,  pan iy  thr.iu};h  their  own  corruption, and  yvHy 
tlirouah  the  difficulty  of  ratsiuic  iiny  taxes  even  in  the  districts  whera 
the  rtench  were  not,  had  niade  a  terrihle  Jumble  of  the  revenue. 
Sir  Arthur  recummeudcd  th.it  the  Euglish  ambass^idor  at  Lislion  should 
aee  that  the  revenuesof  Portugal,  whatever  they  miKht  be,  wiTeintl.e 
firat  instauce  applied  to  tlie  militiry  estiibliHhments  of  tlie  country, 
aud  that  our  ambassadur  should  hiive  acumultrteCDDtnjlover  tlie  mra. 
siires  of  the  Portuguese  ^ovemmeut.  As  indi»peiisalile  pait«of  his 
plan.  .Sir  Arthur  luid  it  down  that  the  wl.ole  of  tli.-  urmy  in  Portugal, 
PortUKuese  as  a  ell  as  lliitiah,  thuuld  be  ptai-ed  under  the  ammnnd  ^J 
British  ujpcrrs ;  that  the  stafT  of  the  army,  tht  a.mmisMriai  m  parti 
cular,  mubt  be  Britibh  ;  aud  tliat  these  two  depaitmeuts  must  be  in 
creased  iu  )iropoitiou  to  the  streuglh  of  the  whole  army  about  to  act 
in  Portugal,  tu  the  number  of  dctiiched  posts  it  would  In-  neceasarv  to 
occupy,  and  with  a  view  to  the gieat  dipieu>tiet  i</ pruviding  and  distfi- 
bulitig  tupplfti  m  tJiat  oiuntrif.  But  for  the  care  taken  J}y  Sir  Arthui 
VVeliesley  of  tbe  commissariat,  «liid>.other  commanders  in  ditaf  Iia4  ' 
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Then  could  now  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
pwper  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mwii  of  the  armiea  in  Portugal.  If  any  such 
doubt,  had  lingered,  it  ought  to  have  beeu  dissi- 
pated by  Sir  Arthur's  memorandum  of  the  7th  of 
March,  by  other  suggestions  he  offered  to  ministers 
with  tare  brevity,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  by 
the  concurring  opinion  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
British  array.  Men  as  well  as  officers,  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  British,  called  loudly  for  his 
return  to  the  Peninsula.  In  spite  of  the  very  il- 
liberal and  very  unwise  opposition  of  Lord  Folke- 
•tone,  and  a  few  other  individuals  of  that  party,  votes 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  resolution  in  appro- 
batian  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned' officers  and  privates  who  had  fought  at 
RolifA  and  Vimeiro,  were  passed  by  both  Houses 
in  the  month  of  February.  Towards  the  end  of 
MatcIi,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  previously 


resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  as  well 
as  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  having  taken  a  long 
farewell  of  home  politics,  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  tbe  Peninsula.  On 
the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  for 
Lisbon  in  the  '  Surveillante'  frigate,  which  was  very 
nearly  lost  in  a  storm  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  night  after  she  quitted  Spithead.*  The 
fleet  having  on  board  his  horses,  two  regiments  of 
heavy  dragoons,  and  some  horses  for  the  artillery^ 
sailed  a  few  days  aller  him  -,  and  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  24th  foot,  and  a  brigade  of  light  in- 
fantry, very  soon  followed.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
he  arrived  safely  at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  had  now  been  left  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  J.  Cradock.  Almoat  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  he  said  he  thought  that  Mar- 
shal Suult  would  not  remain  long  in  Portugal. 
Soult,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards  at 


LtSBOK. 


Coruiin,  had  obtained  easy  possession  of  Ferrol, 
Bilbos,  and  all  the  most  important  places  on  tHf> 
northern  coast  of  Spain.  Then  he  had  proceeded 
towards  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  that  country 
by  Braga,  he  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto  on 
the  29th  of  March,  after  a  spiritless  resistance  of 

been  necustaniKl  woprblly  to  ocfflpct,  or  to  lean  to  tlioir  inferion — 
lliinklng  Imrreli  of  ull  pork  niid  bugs  of  biMitits  anworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  well  bred  gentlemen  and  giiDnnt  Holdicrs— but  for  the  reforms 
he  tfnulniilly  inlroduocd  into  our  un-tyatcmalised  comminari&t  de- 

rnrtment,  there  voiild  have  beeu  no  inch  ulorinus  Tieturiei  as  Sq- 
imaucu,  Vltnria,  and  Toulotlie;  but  the  l\riti.4h  army  would  hav0 
bt-en  wasted  away  by  famiDe.  and  driven  fVom  the  Peninaula  with 
diamce. 

For  the  rest  of  thU  memorandum  on  tho  defence  of  Kortnffal,  see 
Colaaei  Oar*ood,  Wetlln^n  Disr«lches. 


only  two  days.  Upon  the  rapid  advance  of  Spult 
Sir  J.  Cradock  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon.  There  were  other  discourag- 
ing circumstances :  the  French  had  reduced  many 
towns  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the  Ebro ;  Zara- 
goza,  a  second  time  besieged,  was  not  so  valorooe 
or  so  fortunate  as  in  1808,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion  on  the  14th  of  February ; 
aud,  what  was  gloomiest  of  all,  the  Spaniards  at 
Madrid,  and  in  mtiny  other  large  cities  and  dis- 
tricts, seemed  to  be  quietly  resigning  themselves 
to  the  dominion  of  King  Joseph.     Still,  however, 

*  Not*  hy  ColoMl  Omirood,  in  Disyatdm. 
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there  were  some  brighter  glimpses-T^ome  few  in- 
dicatioua  of  Spanish  patriotism  and  resolution  :  for 
no  sooner  bad  Soult  evacuated  Galicia  than  the 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  several  places  in  the 
Asturias  and  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  bad  been 
re-taken  by  the  patriots.  Moreover,  in  Portugal, 
a  body  of  Portuguese  regulars  had  been  admirably 
disciplined  in  the  English  manner  by  Qener^ 
Beresford,  to  whom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  given  the  chief  command  of  all  his  troops. 
Beiesford's  Portuguese,  being  added  to  the  British 
reinforcements,  enabled  Sir  Arthur  to  take  the 
field  with  an  army  of  about  25,000  men.  His  first 
business  was  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto ;  and 
to  this  end,  and  after  leaving  a  division  on  the 
Ti^^  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers  against  the 
French  division  or  corps  of  Victor,  stationed  in 
Spanish  Estremadura,  he  quitted  Lisbon,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  for  Coimbra,  Havii^  collected  his 
forces  at  Coimbra,  he  moved,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  the  direction  of  Oporto,  driving  back  all  the 
French  who  had  advanced  south  of  the  Douro.* 
By  the  11th  he  occupied  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river  opposite  the  town  of  Oporto.  The 
French  had  destioyed  the  bridges  and  removed  the 
boats  to  their  own  side ;  and  Soult  was  preparing 
to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia.  But 
Wellesley  determined  that  the  Marshal's  retreat 
should  not  be  quite  so  comfortable:  he  sent 
General  Murray  with  a  brigade  to  pass  the  Douro, 
about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the  brigade 
of  guards  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
suburb  of  Villanova,  and  the .  main  body,  under 
Wellesley's  own  eye,  was  to  attempt  a  passage  in 
tKe  centre,  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  oould 
Sod,  just  above  the  town.  The  Duuro  at  this  part 
is  v«ry  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  ground  on  the  left  bank,  or  English  side  of  the 
river,  was  protected  and  commanded  by  some 
cannon  placed  on  the  height  of  the  Serra  convent 
St  Villanova;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
position  for  our  troops  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
river,  till  they  should  be  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  enemy  took  do  notice  of  the  collect- 
ing of  boats  by  the  English,  or  of  the  embarkation 
of  oar  troops,  till  afier  the  first  battalion  (the 
Buffs)  were  landed,  and  had  taken  up  their  se- 
lected position,  on  the  opposite  bank,  under  the 
cvBinand  of  Major-General  the  Honourable  Sir 
B.  Psget.f  The  French  then  made  a  most  fu- 
fiou(i  attack  which  they  continued  for  about  two 

*We  hove  no  loom  for  detail*  uf  minur  eDgnxemmu  ;  but  in  thi* 
*«^iicstfam  weretroatbinof  lonie  imporimiM.  On  the  10th  of 
**Jf  8ir  Arthui  attemvted  to  tarynse  the  Trench  cavnlry  which  had 
''Q^hI  the  Douro ;  and,  althotigh  the  surpriie  fhiled,  several  advao- 
**>*•«««  pained  in  tlte  field,  itud  one  piece  of  cannon  wai  tAken. 
The  rQctamieae  riflemen,  and  the  Portuftaeie  ettidenti,  who  had 
][onUened1nta  the  armv,  behaved  fenurkably  well.  On  the  1 1th 
*•■(•]>  the  Fteaoh  gave  b!m  %  lleld-day.  Hie  advanced  guard,  con- 
wag  onljr  of  the  tnt  battalion  of  detachments,  two  batlalloni  of  the 
Pinua  Legion,  and.Coiooel  Doyle'a  battalion  of  the  Ifith  I\iriu|jueM 
nginent.  eonpletaly  hnt  a  oorpa  of  about  4000  intantry .  The  Por. 
^pteie  trnope  again  hellaved  rem^irkably  well.  It  »as  already  clear 
thai,  andei  ;;ood  Ikiti^  offlrera,  fnll  reliance  mii^ht  he  placed  upon 
Jhem.  On  their  retreat  the  French  were  hotlv  piiniued  by  two  equa- 
*<aiQf  dragoona.  led  by  Brigadier  General  tfie  Honourable  Charlee 
°|^**rt  (now  Marquen  or  LtHifionderry),  who  destroyed  many,  and 
•ok  apnie  pri#iner».— I'Vm^'e  Ditpalentt, 

T  hiMhet  to  it»  MartiaeM  of  Anglesey,  I 


hours ;  but  the  Buffs  got  possession  of  an  im6nished 
building^  called  the  Seminario,  from  which  nothing 
could  dislodge  them  ;  and,  although  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  himself,  were  hurled  against  them,  the 
Buffs  most  gallantly  kept  their  position,  till  sup- 
ported successively  by  the  48ih  and  66th  regiments, 
belonging  to  the  brigade  of  Major-General  Hill, 
who  crossed  the  river  in  fine  style,  by  a  Portuguese 
battalion,  and  afterwards  by  the  first  battalion  of 
detachments.  General  Paget  was  wounded  soon 
after  the  French  attack  commenced,  when  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops  devolved  upon  General  Hill.* 
While  Hill  was  maintaining  the  combat  at  the 
Seminario,  and  giving  ample  occupation  to  Soult, 
General  Sherl»«oke,  with  the  guards  (one  bri- 
gade) and  the  29th  regiment,  crossed  the  river 
lower  down,  entered  into  the  very  town  of  Oporto, 
vuidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitant^  charged 
the  French  through  the  streets,  and  presently  ap- 
peared upon  Soult  s  right  flank.  In  the  meantime 
General  Murray  had  crossed  the  river  at  Avintas, 
about  four  miles  higher  up,  and  the  head  of  his 
column  now  began  to  show  itself  on  the  French 
left.  Soult  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was 
effected  in  the  utmost  confusion:  he  left  behind 
his  sick  and  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  be- 
sides artillery  and  ammunition,  and  retired  by 
Amarante,  with  the  intention  of  passing  through 
Tras-os-Montes  into  Spain. 

Thus  the  fair  city  of  Oporto  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  The  passage  of  the  broad 
and  rapid  Douro,  effected  in  broad  day,  with  moat 
defective  means  of  tranaport,  and  in  presence  of  » 
French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans, 
has  been  considered  one  of  Wellington's  &ie8t 
achievements.  He  had  lost  only  23  killed  and 
98  wounded.  Soult's  loss  was  very  large,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  he  left  in  Oporto  amounted  toi 
700.t  Ou  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General 
Wellesley  issued  a  very  necessary  proclamatioat 
strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  respect  the 
French  wounded  and  prisoners.  "  I  call  upon> 
the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the- 
wounded  and  prisoners  !  By  the  laws  of  war  they 
are  entitled  to  my  protection,  which  I  am  deter' 
mined  to  afford  them;  and  it  will  be  worthy  of 
the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion not  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  them  on  these  unfurtunate  persons,  who 
can  only  be  considered  as  instruments  in  the  hand* 
of  the  more  powerful,  who  are  still  in  arms  agMssfc 
us."  He  also  wrote  immediately  to  Marshal  Soulb 
to  request  him  to  send  some  French  medical 
officers  to  take  care  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  as 
he  could  not  spare  his  own  army  sur^ns,  and  as^ 
he  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  pmctitioner*  of  die 

*  Oenenl  niget,  wl  o  had  behaved  so  nobly  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
lost  bis  right  arm  at  Oporto. 

■f-  "  I  caunot  fny  too  much  in  fhvonr  of  the  ofllcers  and  trooTis. 
They  have  mHruhcd  in  Tour  daya  over  eighty  inlle«  of  mo*  difficilt 
country,  have  gaioe^l  many  important  positiou«,  and  liava  engaged  . 
and   defMted  tliree  dUfercut  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops."— Si> 
/it  tMnr'l Ditpatch  lo  Fiteomtt  Cattlenagh,  I'a  Maul  Owrwood,  l^eU'mg- 
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town  of  Oporto,  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
•mount  of  their  humanity,  were  certainly  not  dis- 
tinguished by  professioual  skill.  He  aisured  Soult 
that  his  medical  officers  should  be  returned  to  him 
as  soon  as  they  had  cured  the  wounded ;  and  he 
proposed  a  cartel  or  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Whatever  Sir  Arthur  could  do  to  diminish  the 
horrors  of  war  was  done,  and  promptly.  We 
firmly  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  Soult 
to  respond  on  his  part ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  subdue  or  control  the  ferocity  uf  some  of 
the  troops  that  were  serving  under  him,  and  that 
were  driven  frantic  by  their  reverses  and  sufferings, 
and  the  merciless  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry, which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  British  forces,  who  could  not 
be  everywhere. 

Almost  from  the  first  commencement  of  the 
Spanish  war  there  had  been  murmuring  and  dis- 
content among  the  French  troops,  divisions  and 
jealousies  amone  the  superior  officers,  and  intrigues 
which  embraced  a  very  wide  field,  and  which  had 
many  ramifications,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
explained  or  undeniood ;  while  some  are  known  to 
have  originated  in  secret  societies.  A  few  days  be- 
fore gaining  possession  of  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  W  elles- 
ley  had  obtained  information  from  a  French  officer, 
or  at  least  an  officer  in  the  French  service  (a  Captain 
,  himself  one  of  the  conspirators),  that  con- 
spiracies existed  in  Soult's  army.  The  English 
Keral  did  what  he  was  justified  in  doing  by  the 
and  practice  of  war,  and  what  no  belligerent. 


having  the  means,  ever  neglected  to  do.     On  the 

9th  of  May,  Captain   was  seized  on  his 

return  to  Oporto,  after  his  last  interview  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  His  papers  were  likewise 
seized,  among  which  were  found  Engliah  paas- 
porta,  and  the  captain  could  not  deny  tnat  he  had 
had  communications  with  the  English  general.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  gain 

over  the  French  General ,  who,  instead  of- 

entering   into  his  views,  revealed   the   secret  to 

Soult.     Captain ,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 

officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  charge  of  him, 
revealed  the  names  of  some  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, and  they  were  seized  likewise.  Sir  Arthur 
obtained  the  original  orders  for  their  seizure  and 
confinement  au  secret.  They  were  all  marched 
away  as  prisoners  after  the  evacuation  of  Oporto. 

But  on  the  13th  of  May,  Captain ,  having 

fired  at  the  officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  iaduced 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  escaped 
and  came  to  Sir  Arthur  in  Oporto.  He  reported 
that  he  had  escaped  by  the  advice  of  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  one  of  the  nrincipals  of  the  conspiracy, 
who  conceived  that  when  he  should  be  gone  there 
would  be  no  evidence  against  himself.  The  con- 
spirators had  intended  ODthing  less  than  to  seize 
Soult,  and  induce  the  other  general  officers  to  lead 
the  array  back  into  France.*     This  Captain 

•  It  inpra™  that  thU  Cipliia Snt  irol  Into  oommnnieatlaa 

with  Sir  Arthur  WrilMlf  y  u  earlv  a>  the  SJlh  of  April,  and  at  Ll'lnu. 
tn  vliirhciiv  he  hid  none  ircnitlv  with  Major  Dotiglaa,  who  n»a  acrv- 
iiitf  niidpr  Gi^neral  Bnrc»rord  in  the  Portuguvse  anny.  He  iiironn.Mt. 
Sir  Arthur  th^it  grrat  iliwontnt  ud  diwatiiftftiog  with  lhe,moa»itH 
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^TC  Sir  Arthur  very  important  information  con- 
cerning Soult's  movements  and  intentions;  he 
showed  him  a  paper  very  ably  drawn  up,  as  he 
said,  by  a  French  officer  of  high  rank,  which 
pnnted  out  the  different  lines  of  retreat,  and  the 
line  which  Soult  would  prefer.  He  solemnly 
declared  that  the  conspiracy  in  the  French  army 
itill  existed,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  burst 
forth  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  head  of  the  usurper; 
and  he  talked  of  the  war  in  Spain  as  being  odious 
to  the  army  and  to  the  whole  French  nation.  Sir 
Arthur  sent  him  to  England  and  profited  by  his 

•f  Banfwte  nerailed  tbroughout  the  Frrnrh  army,  and  putienlarlv 
hthacorpaorManlMl  Soalt.  which  had  ■iiirered,  and  wii  Mill  raf- 
lifiaf,  ntlmne  diatroa;  Uwt  a  largr  purtion  of  the  offlcem  or  Soalt'i 
araT««ndel«rmto«dlon'Tolt,  and  to  kUp  the  soneriil,tOf<ethi>r  with 
mrit  of  hb  principal  ofllcrri  na  wera  iuppowd  to  \ie  particularly 
atfaehad  to  the  intervsts  of  Boaa)t«rte.  ir  that  army  should  be  lo 
piimd  by  the  Britlah  aJ  Ui  oblige  Soult  to  rouerntrate  lu  ititualiona 
dhjacowHhaTlew  tudcCnioc  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  sulwistt'Dce 
of  the  French  trtx>p<.  Captain  ....  eart>estly  aiked  for  pii'viorta  for 
UaMlf  and  two  otfieroaptamaof  Soult't  army  to  go  to  Franre.  where 
tlKy  wifhed  to  communicate  with  three  general  omcen  and  with  other 
imnna  diaaatlafled  with  t*ie  exiaktng  order  of  thingi.  Sir  Arthur  com. 
■naieated  with  the  Britiah  adairal  and  obtained  tlia  pnsanoita  eua* 
bliag  the  three  Trench  eaplaina  to  g<>  to  Prance  by  tea.  Sir  Arthur, 
hoverer,  pledged  himaelr  no  further,  telling  the  coospiratora  that, 
thoagh  he  wUSei  them  ioooeH,  the  line  which  he  would  talce  ma*t 
depend  npoQ  cimtmstaooei.  '*  Your  lonlahip,"  laid  Sir  Arthur, 
wrHiag  to  Caailereagb,  ■'  will  ohaerre  diat  I  hate  not  thought  it 
ftoMT  to  diaRramge  tne  diapoeltion  which  appcara  to  preTail  among 
tbePleneh  uOoera  ;  at  the  Mme  time  that  I  bane  taken  care  not  only 
Mt  to  pledge  mvaelf  lo  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  but  that  thoie 
eoneemed  aboafd  nnderataiM  that  !  do  not  ronaider  myself  pledged 
hy  anytldng  that  baa  paaaail.  The  succenful  revolt  of  a  Prencn  army 
Might  be  auended  by  the  moat  extetuive  and  impotlantoooacqiieuoea; 
vhelcai  their  defeat,  nr  what  is  a  more  Improbable  event,  their  sur- 
leider,  woald  affect  only  Imail  tntere^ta  and  obiecta,  excepting  that 
dtheroftbeeeeet-uta  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  hb  majeity'i 
mtt."—Ditpatc^  dated  IMm,  nth  Aprtt.m  Cvlaul  Oarmml,  ITtl- 
Utmm  Dopidket. 

Ill  a  more  private  eommantcatico  Sir  Arthur  aiaured  Castlereagh 
that  he  hillv  believed  in  the  inleutkjo  of  aume  of  the  French  otilcen 
tercTolt;  that  the  exiatence  of  thi«  intention  waa  oonArmrd  in  hia 
Bind  by  the  recollection  of  what  had  dropped  f^m  nearly  every  indi- 
vldaal  of  Junot'aarmy  with  ah'im  he  had  eonveraed  when  in  Portugal 
hit  year  ;  but  that  he  much  doubted  wbetlier  it  would  be  ijuite  ao 
•uy  to  carry  the  intention  lucoeHfully  into  exeentioii.  He  added. 
that  he  cerwnly  ahould  not  count  upon  or  wait  for  a  revolt,  but  try 

Sown Beana or aubduing Soolt.  OnhiaadTancetowardstheDouro 
Arthur  «w  the  French  Ciiptain  again  by  nl:(ht,  and  at  a  bivouac 
In.  an  the  road  betwreen  Fomoa  and  Martede.  He  waa  now  informed 
that  there  weie  two  partiea  in  Sonlt'a  army ;  one.  determined  to  beixe 
Uai  at  all  rventa :  the  other,  who  wtahed  lo  ietie  him  only  in  ciae  of 
UadeelafiM  U^tueU Kimf  ^ Parlmfat—t  hold  and  itlange  deaign,  of 
which  hilh  Marahalt  Siwlt  and  hia  predeeeasor  Jnnot  wareatdtlfereiit 

Iniai  nspectad.     Captain   laid  that,  if  Soult  could  only  be 

liduoad  to  declare  hinieU  king,  the  whole  army  of  Laburde  and 
Idlaoa  would  declare  againat  him,  and  lead  lAe  oraiy  back  tale  Framce. 
Heyropoaed  to  Sir  Arthur  two  plaiu :  oue,  that  the  English  should 
endeavour  to  draw  Soult  into  a  snare  by  |;ersuadiiix  some  of  the  people 
la  lli.it  part  of  tile  country  to  address  him  and  invite  him  tu  declare 
hiaielf  king,  and  even  that  Sir  Arthur  himaelr  should  write  to  the 
Manhal  torecomntend  the  same  meaaure,  asooe  most  likely  to  pacify 
l^lttngal  and  Spain  :— the  other  plan  was,  that  Sir  Arthur,  who,  as  yet. 
*aaoaly  at  Coimbra,  should  make  his  dispoaitloiis,  and  attack  Soult 
furtliwiui.  To  the  firat  wild  plan  ihe  Enulish  general  replied,  that  ha 
xald  have  aolhing  to  do  with  it.  as  it  must  deprive  him  of  the  conll- 
deuce  of  the  Pottugneae.  With  reapeet  to  the  attack,  he  told  "  out 
fHsad  "  that  he  would  make  It  as  soon  aa  be  could,  but  that  the  time 
Bait  depend  upon  citcumstanoas. 

According  to  a  French  authority  some  noblea,  bnrghert,  and  priests 
lisd.  daring  Soult's  resiik-noe  in  Oportn,  preaenled  addresses  in  their 
a«a  name  and  in  tlie  name  of  several  Puriugueae  towns,  inviting  the 
■atsbU  to  put  an  end  to  the  ironbleo  of  tlie  co*intry  by  declaring 
aiaself  king  of  it  under  the  auaerainty  of  the  Emperor  Napoleuo ; 
^It  had  accented  the  invitation,  witli'thc  pro\i80  of  the  emperor's 
>f*lohation;  the  mai^l  addrsaaed  tu  his  generals  of  division  a 
prlnlod  ptodamatictt  drawn  up  in  thia  senae,  which  they  wera  requested 
b  put  into  the  order  of  the  dny  of  the  army ;  but  the  generala  refused 
to  do  thia,  and  wrote  to  acqultint  Bonaparte,  then  in  Oerroany,  with 
tUscniioua  faitrigue.  According  to  tlie  same  authoritv,  the  officer 
that  oommanicated  vrith  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  the  Adjtitaut- 
■aVw  d  Argenton  :  and  the  eniemble  of  the  great  desl^  of  the  oonapi- 
laiors  was  to  m.Yiie  all  the  French  troona  in  the  Peninsula  revolt 
•l«in<  Bonaivirle.  brinx  hoc*  General  Moreau,  pUce  him  at  the  head 
ar  ail  those  eurpf  tf'oraiee,  nnd  then  invade  France  ahile  Bonaparte 
■oold  be  contending  on  the  Danube  with  Ibe  Archduke  Charles,  over- 
throw his  throne  an-1  his  whole  system,  and  erect  a  republic  or  a  ftve 
^aMtntinnai  monarchic  government.— Hirtjire  ParfeswaMiire  de  la 


advice.     He  wrote  to  Beresford,  who  was  at  Villa 
Real  with  his  Portuguese    corps  —  "  Keep  Villa 
RchI,  if  you  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  depend 
upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French." 
When   Soult   reached   Amarante  he   found    that 
General  Loison  had  abandoned  the  bridge  there. 
This  obliged  him  to  change  his  route,  and,  march- 
ing byGuimaraens  and  Braga,  he  intended  to  make 
tor  Salamonde  and  Montealegre,  and  thence  into 
Gaiicia,  the  part  of  Spain  from   which  he  had 
advanced  in  the  early  spring.     But,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road 
near  Salamonde  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  cut  up  hia 
rear-guard  and  took  some  prisoners.   A  good  many 
of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  them  were  lost  in  crossing  a 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Cabado,  in  the  dark  and  in 
the  hurry  of  their  flight.     On  our  side  the  Guard* 
only  were  engaged.    "We  should  have  had  the 
whole  of  Soult's   rear-guard,"  says  Sir  Arthnr, 
"  if  we  had  but  had  half  au  hour  more  daylight. 
...  .1  shall  follow  him  to-morrow. . .  .He  ha*  lo«t 
every  thing — cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  mili- 
tary-chest, and  his  retreat  is,  in  every  reepect,  even 
in  weather,  a  pendant  for  the  retreat  to  Coruna." 
Thus  speedily  was  Sir  John  Moore  avenged  on 
the  French  marshal  who  had  pursued  him.    Soult, 
like  Moore,  had  to  retire  through  a  mountainoua 
country  :  he  left  the  road  strewed  with  dead  horsea 
and  mules,  and  with  the  bodies  of  French  soldiers, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the 
advance-guard  of  the  British  could  come  up  and 
save  them.     The  French,  by  their  own  conduct, 
had  provoked  this  merciless  retaliation.     "  Their 
soldiers,"  says  Wellesley,   "have  plundered  aixi- 
murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure ;  and  I  haTC- 
seen   many  persons  hanging  in  the  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  road,  executed  for  no  other  reason  that. 
I  could  learn,  excepting  that  they  have  not  been 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  of' 
the  government  of  their  country ;  and  the  route  of 
their  column  on  their  retreat  could  be  traced  by  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire."*. 
The   same    horrible   scenes  occurred   in    all  the 
subsequent  retrograde  movements  of  the  French : 
the  blessed   fountains  of  mercy   were  dried  up 
in  the  invaders  and  in  the  invaded.     With  troops  - 
that  carried  with  them  over  the  roughest  roads  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  and  full  equipments,  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  hope  to  come  up  with  Soult  with  an 
array  that  had  lightened  itself  by  throwing  away 
everything,  and  that  depended  for  its  provisions 
on  plunder.     He  stopped  his  pursuit  at  Montea- 
legre, a  few  leagues  from  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
across  which  the  French  fled  in  irremediable  dis- 
order— ^in  a  state  so  crippled  that  they  could  do  no 
harm,  and  might  have  been  destroyed  by  Romans, 
if  that  general  had  had  any  force  at  all.     But 
Romana,  who  ought  to  have  met  Soult  on  the 
borders  of  Gaiicia,  was  again  "  nowhere." 

Sir  Arthur  returned  by  Ruivaes,  Braga,  and 

*  Dispatch  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  dated  Montcalagra,  ISthlbjr, 
in  Colonel  Gurwood,  Wellington  Dispniebaa 
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S.  Teno  to  Oporto,  where  he  diligendy  applied 
himself  to  the  means  of  improving  the  commis- 
aariat;  of  foetering  a  kindly  feeling  between  the 
British  and  Portuguese  officers ;  of  remedying  the 
taost  crying  distresses  of  the  Portuguese  people ; 
and  of  (A)taining  the  most  accurate  information  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 
roads.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Oporto  that  bfe 
leamad  that  Mr.  Frere  had  been  superseded  by  his 
•WB  brother  the  Marquess  of  Weliesley,  whose  ap- 
pointment led,  in  course  of  time,  to  very  important 
remits.  But  by  the  26th  of  May,  the  greater  part 
•f  the  British  troops  had  crossed  the  Mondego, 
and  all  Sir  Arthur's  arrangements  were  completed 
for  an  advance  into  Spain,  where  he  intenaed  to 
oo-operate  with,  or  at  least  to  receive  some  aid  from, 
Oeseral  Cuesta,  who  commanded  the  army  of  E^ 
tremadura,  and  who  was  said  to  have  collected  oo 
the  Guadiana  from  40,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  British  army 
entered  Spain  by  Zarta-la- Mayor  on  the  2nd 
of  July ;  and  on  the  8th  Sir  Arthur's  head* 
quarters  were  at  Plasencia.*  He  had  not  come 
into  Spain  quite  so  strong  aa  be  could  have 
wished ;  but  he  thought  that,  counting  Craufurd'a 
brigade,  which  was  shortly  expected,  he  should 
have  tiearly  20,000  tank  and  file  of  infantry,  and 
thoal  3000  cavalry.  Cuesta  crossed  the  Tagus  by 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  effected  his  junction 
wHh  Weliesley  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th  of  July ; 
bttt  the  Spanish  general  was  now  found  to  have  no 
more  than  30,000  men,  and  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
Were  lank,  lean,  and  hungry  braides.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a  Spanish  army  in 
the  field.  Was  but  little  satisfied  with  what  he  saw : 
there  was  a  defective  organization,  very  little  dis- 
dpliiie,  and  a  proud  and  bigoted  and  jealous  spirit, 
which  foreboded  no  good  fellowship  with  the  Eng- 
lish soldiery,  who  were,  ibr  the  far  greater  part, 
PnttestantB,  and,  as  such,  heretics  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards.  Beyond  the  quality  of  courage  (and 
that  appears  to  have  had  its  ebbs  and  flows),  Cuesta 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  g^eneral ; 
he  was  ignorant,  self-willed,  and  obstinate ;  and, 
although  Weliesley  calls  him  by  no  harsher  name 
than  that  of  "  the  old  gentleman,"  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  thought  him  an  old  fool.  The  com- 
mencelnent  of  their  intercourse  was  quite  laugh- 
able :  the  old  Spaniard  received  his  ally  with  great 
etiquette  and  ceremony;  but  he  would  not  con- 

*  Th*  gnenl  VH  mnch  Vexed  by  the  delaye  uid  fittaiTa  which 
bad  impeded  hie  nwrching.  He  hed  expected  to  aniw  2  Spain  ten 
or  twelTe  d*}a  carllrr.  Uemtlnon  the  i7thorJune  fmm  AUrantee 
to  Lord  Cflstlitreaj^h, — ••  Joet  tu  «l»w  you  the  nnrvrtalDty  of  all  eom- 
manicetioni  iu  thii  conntn-,  and  protMbly  lAe  deficitnaes  fjftmr  com- 
Mteurnt,  1  ihall  mention  that  the  money  wiiich  arrived  on  the  IMli 
ntLi^boa.and  nav  leiit  off  iratnedintely, 'did  n<it  arrive  here  till  late 
on  tbe  Z&ih.  It  ii  the  tame  te<tk  everything  else.  On  the  day  I  deter- 
mined to  move  into  Spain.  I  ordered  eTer^  thing  that  euuld  be  required 
for  tlie  army,  and  1  have  not  liad  ncoaiio'n  to  add  to  or  alter  Uie  ori- 
ginal order;  yet  the  articlt«  ordered  are  not  yet  arrived,  nnt'wlth- 
atnndinK  that  tiiere  b  a  water  eommunicntion  from  Lial)on,  aud  offlcet* 
andotheracome  npinAvedaya.  1  believe  much  ofthia  delay  and  failure 
Irto  be  attributed  to  the  waM  of  experience  ofowr  commiuariat;  mueh 
to  the  want  of  money,  and  to  our  di-tcredit  in  Portu^,  on  account  of 
our  luge  and  long-owed  debts  ;  and  ramethlni;  to  the  uncertainty  and 
luturaf  diffieuUiai  of  all  t)M  eemmanienUooa  in  Portugal." 


descend  to  speak  French  with  him,  and,  as  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  then  talk  Spanish,  no  conversation  tixjt 
place  between  them.*  All  the  provisiotis  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  country  were  eaten  up  by 
Cvcsta's  people.  At  times,  when  Cuesta's  canu) 
abouoded  with  provisions  and  forage,  the  Briti^ 
camp  was  so  ill  supplied  that  the  men  were  reduced 
to  half  rations.  "  The  French,"  Weliesley  says, 
"  can  take  what  they  like,  and  will  take  it,  but  we 
cannot  even  buy  common  necessaries."  In  Tain 
appeals  were  made  tu  the  Spanish  population,  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  the  juntas ;  Spanish  inertness 
and  prejudice,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  bias  to- 
wards the  French  (for  there  was  now  a  French 
party  in  some  of  the  towns),  all  contributed  to  faaif 
starve  the  English  army,  which  was  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  pay  liberally  for  whatever  k 
wanted.  There  was,  too,  a  notion  among  the  vic- 
tual lers,  fanners,  and  tradespeople,  that  all  tht 
English  were  inordinately  rich,  and  that  it  was 
proper  and  commendable  to  sdl  them  the  worst 
meat  and  drink  at  the  highest  possible  pricea. 
Between  this  Spanish  greed,  and  the  roguery  of* 
part  of  our  commissariat — which  was  not  to  be 
cured  and  made  perfect  in  a  day— excessive  pricss 
were  paid  for  everything  that  waa  supplied  to  the 
army  which  had  come  into  Spain  to  relieve  it  fr«m 
the  heavy  yoke  of  France. 

When  Weliesley  first  began  his  march,  to  enter 
the  country  and  gave  the  hand  to  Cuesta,  the  Frenck 
forces  were  thus  disposed : — Marshal  Victor,  Uui 
nearest  to  the  allied  army,  was  in  Estremaduia, 
close  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  with  the  Jini 
corps,  numbering  in  the  muster-rolls  35,000  men; 
General  Sebastiani  commanded  the  fovHh  corp% 
which  was  in  La  Mancha,  and  which  counted  about 
20,000  men  under  arms ;  General  Dessolka,  with 
a  division  of  reserve,  and  some  of  Joseph's  guard* 
(in  all,  15,000  men),  was  at  Madrid,  taking  cart 
of  the  intrusive  king;  Kellermann  and  Bonnet 
were  stationed  in  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  bordeit 
of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  with  two  divisions  that 
formed  together  10,000  men :  (all  these  corps  and 
troops,  forming  a  numerical  total  of  80,000  men, 
were  considered  as  being  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Joseph,  who  knew  not  liow  to  com- 
mand  a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot,  but 
who  was  aided  and  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan). 
Soult  had  collected  the  second  corps  in  tlie  northern 
provinces,  hoping  to  be  able  to  retrace  his  stepa 
into  Portugal  with  20,000  men ;  and  immediately 
dependent  upon  Soult  were  Marshal  Mortier  with 
ihtjiflh  corps,  16,000  strong,  and  Ney  with  the 
sixth  corps,  which  also  counted  about  16,000  men 
under  arms.  Thus,  Soult's  force,  in  all,  was  about 
52,000 ;  and  thus,  in  advancing  into  Spain,  Sir 
Arthur,  with  none  to  aid  him  but  the  "  old  gentle- 
man" and  his  33,000  Spaniards,  might  come  into 
collision  with  132,000  French,  the  total  of  the  two 
armies  of  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Soult.  But, 
besides  all  this  mighty  array,  there  were  50,000 
Frenchmen  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  under  Suchet 

tiettai  IkoB  Sir  Aitiuu  to  Mr.  Vtm. 
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and  Angereau;  and  S5,000  more  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Spain  to  maintain  posts  and 
fortresse*,  arid  keep  open  the  variuus  lines  of  cora- 
munication.  The  principal  fnrtres»ea  and  fortified 
towns  in  the  hands  of  the  French  were — 1st,  on 
the  northern  line,  S.  Sebostian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao, 
Santona,  Santander,  Burgos,  I^eon,  and  Astorga; 
2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca,  Zaragoia,  Oiiada- 
laxara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora ;  Srd,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  Figueras,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona. 
Bnt,  before  General  Wellesley  entered  Spain,  Soult 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Galicia ;  and 
Ney  followed  his  movement,  abandoning  Corufia, 
Perrol,  &c.  A  disagreement  between  Sti\ilt  and 
Ney  (the  French  marshals  and  generals  in  Spain 
were  incessantly  quarrelling,  and  neither  Joseph 
Bonaparte  nor  Jourdan  could  prevent  them,  or 
bring  them  to  any  obedience  of  the  orders  ema- 
nating from  Madrid)  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Galicia,  where  the  French 
never  regained  a  footing.  Soult  reached  Zamora 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  or  about  the  same  time 
that  the  English  troops  arrived  at  Zarza-la-Mayor ; 
and  he  kept  there,  or  hovered  about  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  Ney  had  halted  at  Astorga. 
Mortier,  when  advancing  from  Zaragoza  to  Valla- 
dolid,  had  received  orders  from  Paris  to  stop.  The 
Catalans  and  Aragoncse  were  giving  pretty  full 
employment  to  Augereau  and  Suchet;  Andalusia 
and  Valencia  were  entirely  free  of  French  troops ; 
the  first  of  these  two  provinces  had  not  yet  been 
touched;  the  second — the  fiercest, pei haps,  in  all 
Spain — had  driven  away  its  inrsders  with  a  terrific 
slaughter.  Some  of  the  French  fo»y*  d^armSe 
were  suffering  severely  from  privations,  and  from 
endemic  and  other  disorders.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  had  posted 
himself  in  a  rather  low  and  swampy  country  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  the  Gu  diana. 

Sir  Arthur  VV'ellesley  demctied  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  a  battalion  of 
Portuguese,  Ca^ores,  and  two  Spanish  battalions, 
in  the  direction  of  Madrid ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  immensity  of  the  French  force  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  brought  upon  him,  Sir  Robert  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  Marshal  Victor's  rear,  and  in 
reaching  Escalona,  on  the  Alberche,  which  is  only 
eight  leagues  distant  from  the  Spanish  capital.  In 
this  rapid  advance,  as  in  several  subsequent  move- 
ments. Sir  Robert  Wilson  displayed  very  remark- 
able activity  and  intelligence.  He  led  his  light- 
footed  Portuguese  across  rugged  mountains  without 
roads,  through  labyrinths  of  forests  and  wilds,  and 
across  many  rivers ;  and,  whatever  wns  the  nature 
of  his  route,  he  was  always  true  to  time.  On  the 
22nd  of  July,  the  combined  armies  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Cueata  attacked  Marshal  Victor's 
outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them  in.  The 
French  would  have  suffered  more  than  they  did  if 
old  Cuesta  had  not  thought  fit  to  absent  himself 
On  the  23rd  the  British  columns  were  again  formed 
for  the  attack  of  the  French-position,  as  Sir  Arthur 
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I  wished  to  beat  Victor  before  he  should  be  joinad 
by  Sebaatiani,  who  had  moved  from  La  Mancha; 
but  Cuesta  "  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  the 
day,  owing  to  the  whimsical  perverseneas  of  hi* 
disposition."*    Thus,  although  the  Spanish  troops 
were  under  arma,  and  the  British  actually  put  in 
march,  nothing  was  done  on  the  23rd ;  and,  at  one 
hour  after  midnight,  Marshal  Victor  ltd  Talavera 
to  retreat  to  S.  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Torrijoa, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Sebaatiani.     Early  on  the 
24th,  Sir  Arthur  eatabliahed  his  head-qoartera  io 
Talavera.     "  I  have  not,"  be  says,  "  been  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  as  I  coold  wish,  on  account  of 
the  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  and 
owing  to  my  having  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
eren  one  mule  or  a  cart  in  Spain."i    He  had 
already  done  enough,  if  advantage  had  been  duly 
taken  of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  to  give  Cueata  poa- 
aessiou  of  the  coarse  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  open  hia 
communication  with  La  Mancha  and  with  General 
Venues,  who  was  collecting  a  respectable  corps  in 
the  Sierra  Morena ;    and  this  was  all  that  Sir 
Arthur  had  engaged  to  do.     He  therefore  reaoived 
to  enter  into  no  new  operation,  but  rather  to  ball, 
and  even  to  return  to  Portu|^,  if  he  should  not 
be  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be.     "  His  Majesty's 
troops,     he  adds,  "have  been  engaged  in  very 
active  operationa,  the  success  of  wUch  depended 
no   less  upon  their  bravery  and  exertions  than 
upon  the  example  they  should  hold  out  and  the 
countenance  they  should  give  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  yet  they  hare  been  in  cictual  want  ofprooi' 
lions  for  these  last  two  days.     Even  if  I  should 
have  been  willing,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
continue  my  co-operation  with  Gieneral  Cuesta,  I 
am  unable  to  do  so  with  any  justice  to  the  troops."| 
A  great  deal  too  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
Spanish  sobriety,  frugality,  and  powers  of  absti- 
nence or  fasting.     No  doubt  the  peasantry,  in  the 
genial  climate  of  the  south  of  Spain,  will  live  upon 
very  little  rather  than  work  for  more ;  no  doubt 
drunkenness  is  not  the  national  vice ;  and,  speak- 
ing very  generally  (for  some  of  the  most  ravenous 
gluttons  we  ever  saw  were  Spaniards),  the  people 
of  all  the  provinces  can  live  upon  a  alenderer  diet 
than  the  English ;  but  this  ia  in  good  part  owing 
to  thehr  doing  infinitely  less  work  than  the  EngUsh, 

•  Sit  Arthur  WdlMlpjr  to  Mr.  Fn-w.— In  the  mn«  letter  Sir  Arthnr 
•ayi — *'  I  And  General  Caeita  more  ind  more  iropracticmlile  every  <Uy. 
It  li  tmpoMi'ile  to  do  buainew  with  him.  and  very  anoortaia  tbjit  «ay 

operalioD  will  iiiccecd  in  which  lie  lian  any  concern. He 

haa  qaarrelled  with  Mine  of  hia  priiiei|«l  oOleera ;  and  I  nodemud 
Uut  all  an  dlMtiaSea  vitb  him.'' 

t  Ditfatch  to  Lord  Castlereaxh,  dated  Talavera  Beyna,  Mb 
July 

t  Id.  Id.— Id  the  tame  diapatch.  Sir  .Arthur  aa)-!  Io  Lord  Ca'-tle- 
reagh — "1  understand  that  Cuesta  ha»  iitxed  the  eentiai  Junta  to 
adopt  vifforoaa  measures  to  have  our  wants  supplied.  It  is  eermlu 
that  at  the  present  moment  tlie  people  of  tliis  part  '>f  Spain  are  either 
unable  or  unwiliioR  to  supply  ihem ;  und  in  either  case,  until  I  an 
supplied.  I  do  not  think  it  proper,  and,  indeed,  1  cannot  continue  ay 
operations  in  Spain.  1  ought,  prtituibly,  to  ha^e  stipiiiateii  thst 
1  ahould  tw  supplied  wHh  the  necessary  means  of  Iratispori  before 
the  army  entered  Sihiin ;  1  did  re^iuire  it,  anrl  I  ndopted  the  msA. 
aures  necessary  to  procure  those  me.ins  which  I  conceived  would 
have  answered;  and,  as  I  could  uot  enjfn^  to  enter  u|iou  any 
operalions  in  S]>alu  *  liicli  should  not  be  consistent  with  the  defence 
of  PortU){at,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  stipulation  fortlie 
advantage  of  the  troops,  which  stipulstitin,  after  all.  did  not  appear 
necessary  Io  enable  me  to  procure  what  I  wmoled."— CSiAiiKt  Omncuod, 
fyellmgiiM  Diipalchtt. 
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Md  with  tbem,  joat  m  with  other  natiom,  a  auperior 
d<gTM  of  exertion  can  only  be  auatained  by  an  in- 
•reaae  of  aliment.  Poet*  and  imaginative  travellera 
had  reaBy  made  aone  people  beheTC  that  the 
Spaniah  aetdier  could  live  upon  air,  with  merely  a 
whiff  of  tobacco,  and  a  hite  of  garlic  at  intervah. 
Sir  Arthvr  Welksley  k»ew  better.— >"  No  troopa," 
he  tella  bia  brother  the  marqueaa, "  can  serve  to  any 
good  purpoae  uolcM  they  are  reguktiy  fed ;  and  it 
ia  an  error  to  auppoee  that  a  Spaniard,  or  a  man, 
•r  animal,  of  any  country,  can  make  an  exertion 
without  food.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  troopt  are 
more  clamorotu  for  their  food,  and  more  exhoutted 
if  they  do  not  reerive  it  regularly,  tkm  our  own 
troops  ore."  • 

When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  Britiah  troop*  at 
Takvera,  Cuesta  teemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  in- 
vaded by  an  irrepressible  energy  and  activity ;  and, 
with  lemarkable  arrogance,  Ik  aii^ly  dashed  for- 
ward  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  His  columns 
passed  the  Alberche  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  they 
were  determined  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  iron 
harrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  Sir  Arthur,  who  couki 
■oarocly  help  foreseeing  how  all  this  sudden  ardoar 
would  end,  recommended  cautioa  and  circumspe&- 
tion  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  sent  a  part  of  the 
British  foree  same  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Tafat- 
rera.  The  two  armies  prcvioualy  acting  in  conceit 
were  now  separated,  the  least  effective  part  being 
ia  iMUMiit  of  ^farshal  Victor,  and  the  masa  of  the 
.Britiah  foveas  remaining  perfectly  quiet — "  enjoying 
-dcmi'Staniation  upoa  the  banks  of  the  Ti^*.''t 
Coiata  went  hl«nderil^:  through  S.  Olalla,  and 
rushed  on,  like  a  wild  bull  broke  loose  from  the 
amphitheatre,  ta  Torrijos.  But  here  he  fo«nd  the 
rear-guard  of  the  French  marshal,  who  had  been 
mined  by  Oeneral  Sebastiani ;  and  the  sting  of  the 
French  Uil— Victor's  rear  at  Torrijos — was  quite 
enough  for  this  disorderly,  ill-commanded  Spanish 
•rny.  During  the  2&th  the  Engliah  heard  nothing 
•f  it,  01  of  Cuesta,  but  on  the  following  day  the 
ceport  of  artillery  in  the  distance  announced  its 
rctura  towards  Talavera — not  unaccompanied.  Pie- 
■ently  Spanish  nmaways  and  stragglers  passed  to 
the  British  rear ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  night  of  the  36th,  the  distant  can- 
nonade having  died  away,  the  greater  part  of  Ciica- 
ta's  army  passed  to  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of , 
tlte  27th  other  battalions  passed  close  by  some  of 
the  British  who  had  bivouacked  in  an  elive  grove- 
battalion  ader  battalion  forming  a  continuous  line 
of  march  in  the  same  direction.  From  amidst 
clouds  uf  dust,  disorderly  chattering  assemblages  of 
half-clad,  half-armrd  men  became  occasionally 
visible;  again,  regiments  marching  in  perfect 
order,  cavalry  staff  officers,  bands  of  rousiciaiu, 
fl'icks  of  sheep,  droves  of  bullocks,  artillery,  cars, 
carriages,  and  wagons  varied  the  confused  and  sin- 
gular scene-t  All  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  by  the  English  officers  from  these  fugi- 

•  Utlrr,  aated  8lh  Anfiiit,  ttct.-ItU. 


lives  was  that  they  had  been  overpowered  and 
beaten  at  Torrijos,  and  that  the  French,  in  fnll 
force,  were  following  close  at  their  heels.  The 
latter  part  of  this  information  was  not  quite  correct, 
for  although  Victor  had  been  joined  by  the  faiu-th 
corpa,  which  Sebastiani  had  bcought  up  from  La 
Mancha,  be  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  a  few  hout« 
for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal 
Jourdnn,  who  were  marchiug  towards  him  with  the 
guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  thus  leaving 
that  capital  expeaed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  h* 
rapid  Lusitaniana.  It  waa  clear,  howerer,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellecley  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  ■ 
long  repaee;  and  therefore  he  busily  emplo|«} 
himself  in  examining  and  strengthening  his  pvaittqa 
at  Talavera.  Great  waa  the  need  he  muist  have 
had  at  this  moment  of  activity,  genius,  calmnew, 
heroism;  for,  besides  the  great  army  collectinf 
in  his  front  under  Victor,  his  old  enemy  Soult,  by 
rapidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  was  getting  ip 
his  rear,  Marshal  Mortier  at  Valladolid  waa  prer 
paring  to  fuUow  Soult,  and  Marshal  Ney,  unknown 
t«  the  English  general,  was  hnrrying  from  Aatorga 
with  the  hope  of  falling  upon  his  left  flanh^  Thu» 
there  were  more  than  50,000  fightii\g  Frenchmen 
behmd  the  mnuntains  of  Plasencia  ready  to  act  on 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British,  whose  fr^nt  way 
threatened  by  at  least  50,000  more.  Sir  Arthur'a 
force  in  the  6eld  did  not  ex  eed  20,000  men  i  for 
some  of  the  battalions  were  still  on  their  march  from 
Lisbon,  and  did  not  come  up  nntil  after  the  battle 
of  Talavera  bad  been  fought.  The  Portuguese 
regular  troop^i,  under  Bere«ford,  h«d  been  left  to 
guard  the  north-east  frontier  of  Portneal,^  towards 
Almeida.  There  was  nothing  at  hand  for  the  int- 
wediate  support  of  Sir  Arthur's  20,000  British 
save  the  army  of  Cuesta ;  hut  these  3Q,000  men.  had 
already  proved  themselves  worth  very  little  in  tfap 
field.  Cieneral  Venegaa  indeed  had  descended  with 
the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia  from  the  Sierra 
Morena  mountains,  and  had  marched  through  La 
Mancha  upon  Madrid  with  from  ^,000  to  25,000 
men :  but  the  supreme  junta  hftd  sent  Ven^M 
counter-order*  which  had  ha4  the  effect  of  alacken- 
ing  his  march.  At  last,  however,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  Venegas,  a  mnch 
abler  and  more  honest  man  than  any  of  the  junta 
Dons  that  assumed  authority  over  him,  did  make  a 
brilliant  movement,  and  «how  himself  on  the  ^oud 
that  leads  to  Araaiuez  and  Madrid ;  and  it  was 
his  timely  approach  on  that  side  which  induced 
Joseph,  who  had  now  joined  Victor,  to  engage  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  hiy 
capital.  If  Joseph  had  kept  the  allies  in  check  at 
Tahivera  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult's  arrival  at 
Plasencia  would  have  obliged  tl>^  English  to  retire 
precipitately  into  Portugal  Bnt  Joseph  and  hi# 
adviser  4ourdaa,  fearing  that  Venegas  fVom  ttye 
south,  and  Sir  Robert  Wileon  from  the  north, 
would  enter  Madrid,  and  seize  the  (tores,  the  re- 
serves, the  hospitals,  &c„  recommended  Marshal 
Victor  to  wait  no  lunger,  hut  attack  the  allies  in 
front;  for,if  WellesUy  were  once  defeated,  &I«dr^ 
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couM  ve*<  Hm\j  be  protected  of  recorered,  twd 
both  Veoegat  and  WilaoD,  it  wm  tbeught,  might 
be  envcAt^ed  and  tfd^teed  to  oapitulrtioa.    The 
novemewts  in  Vie*«r*«  armjr  announced  to  Sir 
Anhdf  Ihat  a  l»t(ie  waa  «t  hand.     Hi*  gneateat 
itfilzttHy  *«a  kt  ovemiliti;  the  muliah  obstinacy 
tifthe  old  getitlenMm ;  but,  at  last,  he  gut  Cmata 
t»  eonsent  to  eccnpy  the  ground  he  bad  tehctiid  fw 
hitli,  Wtiieh  wak  on  the  right  near  the  Tagns^  and 
ininediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavcra. 
TMa  WM  a  poeftiOta  (n  irbich  the  Spantarda  oould 
•fcaroely  be  8(>Ho««ly   nttackedi    it    aftorded   in 
abundatee  thoi«  eovera  under  wbicti  they   had 
aHr«^  been  ftMiwd  to  fight  beat }  the  ground  waa 
c'uveiied  by  olife-treta,  and  much  intersected  by 
(Mdt  nand  w«Ua  and  ditcbea  {  there  waa  a  atroog 
«M  eltat«K  with  a  heavy  battery  in  front  uf  it,  and 
atotig  the  whole  line  were  redonbts,  walla,  banica, 
ahd  abatlie,  or  parapets,  made  of  felled  treea.     Alt 
the  n^Mniea  of  the  town  were  def<»ided  in  a  siaailar 
manner.      The  British    infantry,  in   whom  Sir 
Arthur  placed  full  rdianoe,  oecu|^  the  left  of  the 
inie,  •*iitieh  Waa  quite  open  iu  front,  bat  ita  extreme 
leA  re«Md  npon  a  ateep  hill,  which  Waa  the  bey  of 
the  whele  position^  and  on  whieh  «a*  posted  a 
dtrkiM  of  infentty  under  the  ordars  of  Mi^- 
Oenerai  lltA.    The  whole  line  extended  iu  length 
abunt   two  milei.    There  waa  aomfc  akimiahing 
and  oatpost  fighting  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the 
aSth.     On  the  2?th,  Victor  tnored  from  S.  Olalla 
in  full  for«e,  crossed  the  Alberche^  and  attttcked 
two  ndvftm}ed  British  brigadee,   which  fell  back 
steadily  ftcToss  the  plain  into  their  assigned  posi- 
tions in  tint  line.    This  was  at  about  two  o'chick 
in  the  afternoon.     As  the  day  declined  the  French 
advnnctd  to  a  general  attack ;  but  it  waa  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  before  Victor  began  by  a  hot  can- 
nonade upon  the  British  left,  and  by  an  attempt 
with  Ms  Cavalry  to  tide  over  the  Spanish  in&ntiy. 
Ttata  the  «at«  taken  to  cover  dieir  front,  tbe  Spa- 
niards Were  fbund  to  be  uni^tproaehablc,  and  the 
cavalry  charge  Med  completnlyt     Barly  in   the 
nigM  Victor  followed  up  hia  cannonade  by  pushing 
a  sttong  division  along  a  valley  «n  the  left  of  the 
height  occupied  by  General  Hill.     The   French 
gained  momentary  possession  of  that  key  to  our 
position ;  but  Hill  almost  instantly  attacked  with 
the  bayonet,  regained  posseasion,  and  drove  th« 
enemy  ^wn  the  steeps.    Victor  repeated  the  at- 
tack OB  this  point,  on  which  everything  depended, 
«t  the  dead  of  night ;  but  Hill  was  reinforced.  Sir 
Arthur  himself  rode  to  the  «pot,  and  ordered  up 
anme  moreanillery ;  and,  af^er  another  terrible  con- 
flict ia  the  dark* — a  darkness  illuminated  only  by 

*  AetoiillBl  to  CoMwl  Lehh  Hurt  who  ■nt  with  ha  regiment  on 
Ite  iro  ofBn  Mn,  It  WM  w  lUrk  mn  wlien  the  DM  atlamk  wu  diad* 
ikU  the  hMm  ot  Botk^try  *lon  dinkyut  the  funns  of  the  aMailuti. 
•■  A  cflo^JmJMv  hody  sf  th«  rmeh  were  thea  iu  (xiuewioa  of  the 
Mght-^xieir  ttnnbkn  npMly  inetMtlag,  llie  drains  beat  the  ptu  4t 
tkarm ;  wkU*  zt  inlenak  TofcM  wn«  bernil  ilioutiiii!  in  the  dukt 
Ma*  aUiBK  out  thf>y  were  the  Ornnaa  Legiua,  othen  not  to  Brt. 

TheIe«ai>featti|>M]raf  the  Mihinatediaa  Toliey  when 

daM  to  the  l»;«tet>  oftbeeuemy;  the  kIotIoiu  rkerrof  Briiiah  in- 
knttr  Mcomnmiril  the  ehargr,  which  ■ncceedcd.  The  t«'<t  of  oar 
A^itiemi  irttma  i*  anleh  tiaw,  and  formi'd  a  cloM  column,  which 
Ardily  iltwT»  «wr}"*»S  hefom  It.  The  enemy  wia  »u»h»d  iio«  n  thn 
hdi No  «cuud  attempt  waa  for  wme  time  made  «•  ewiy 


the  flames  from  the  cannon's  month  and  tht  bbtt* 
at  muaketry — t!ie  assaifamta  were  again  hurled 
back  into  tbe  valley,  and  again  Mt  the  level  gtvuni: 
on  the  hill-top  thickly  strewed  with  dead  bodies' 
and  Wounded  men.     Repeae  and   a  dead  silence 
SMtceeded ;  but  this  wss  interrupted  about  mid*  • 
night  by  •  firing  towards  the  town  of  Tilavrra, 
which  aoundad  like  the  crack  of  doom.     "  It  waa 
not,"  says  an  ear  and  eye  witness,  "  tbeatraggling, 
desultory^  yet  diatiact  repotta  of  light  troops,  but  a ' 
roll  of  musketrv  that  illuminated  ilie  wbole  eatent : 
of  the  Spanirii  line.     It  waa  one  diacfaarge ;  bnt  of . 
audi  a  nature  that  I  have  never  heari  it  equalled.. 
It  appeared  not  to  be  returned,  nor  «-M  il  repeated. ' 
All  again  became  silent.     A  false  alarm  bad  eoca--: 
sioned  this  tremendous  volley ;  bat  we  were  tot ' 
distant  to  ascertaiu  whst  had  produced  the  viuieM  ' 
eruption,  or  how  many  of  our  aibes  had  thrown  ■ 
away  their  artas,  and  fled,  aAcr  having  dclivcRd 
a  fire  sufficiently  formidable  to  have  shaken  the 
beat  and  braveat  troc^."  *     But  Sir  Arthin-,  who 
was  nearer  at  hand,  and  aoon  on  the  spot  whence ' 
that  formidable  fire  had  proceeded,  had  tbe  niorti-  ' 
ficatiou  of  ascertaining  that  several  thousands  of : 
the  Spaniards,  after  discharging  their  |>iece%  were : 
flying  panic-stricken  to  the  rear,  followed  by  tbetr  ' 
aitiUery,  and  creating  the  greateatcoofbewn  among  : 
the  baggage  retainers  and  the  mules,  &«. ;  and  it  ° 
waa  with  difficulty  that  he  and  Cueata  ptevented  - 
the  reat  of  tfae  Spaniah  troope  from  folbwing  thia 
pcraioions  example.     We  believe  it  was  never  cor- 
rectly aaceitained  what  created  this  sudden  alarm  in ' 
troops  that  were  so  sheltered  sad  covered  that  they 
had  little  to  fear:   perbaps  sotae  cows  or  gOata- 
had  passed  along  their  front,  or  ptrhapa  oome  of' 
those  animals  whidi  Sancho   Panaa  loved  had- 
come  in  the  darkness  to  browse  among  the  olive* 
treea ;  but  all  that  is  not  hypotbe^cal  is,  that  they : 
made  one  of  the  loudest  reporta  that  bad  ever 
scared  the  night,  and  then  turned  to  ran.    Luckily 
Victor  knew  nothing  of  what  was  pasuiig ;  antl, 
after  hia  cavalry  had  discovered  the  strength 
tbe   Spanith   (losition,  be  directed  all  his  efl^.^ 
against  the  British  left.     At  daylight,  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  the  26th.  he  hurled  two  mere  strong  divi- 
sions of  infantry  against  the  fatal  he'ght ;  but  tbe 
Englishmen  there  had  been  told  that  they  must 
maintain  that  |H>sitton,  and  nobly  did  they  maintun 
it :  Hill  lost  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
waa  wounded  himself;  but  he  soon  had  the  satia- 
faction  of  seeing  the  two  French  columns  reeling 

thl»mo.tVm|iorl*Bt  point.  The  9tA  remaiarf  InpoMeMoD  ofih* 
ground,  Inng  on  tht4r  armi  in  the  midiit  of  (uUeu  cnemiea.  The 
Furred  chauo  of  a  dead  French  »oiaUr  i  ocanie  my  (lilluw  fat  the 
night."— Aomufne. 

"  P.rkling  they  llglit,  and  on'y  know 
If  cliuDce  han  sped  tlie  faiul  blow 
Or  by  the  tiodden  ouiie  beluw. 

Or  by  til*  dying  groan  : 
Furious  they  strike  wiihout  a  aiiira» 
Save  now  and  then  the  eutpbnrouM  spark 
lllunm  some  vinage  itrim  and  dark. 
That  witli  the  fla  h  ia  gone ! " 

T/u  Batila  iff  Talttfra,  a  Poo*,  IkW 
(now.  we  Iteiteve,  tli*  avowed  productiou  of  the  Elglit  lloo.  Jolus 
Wilson  Oruk«-r). 
*  CVthMtl  WM  Hay.  Narr«th«  > 
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from  before  hi*  British  bayonets,  and  rolling  down 
the  steep*.  In  these  attacks  on  the  hill  the  French 
lost  about  2500  men :  entire  brigades  had  been 
destroyed. 
'  Another  long  pause  ensued ;  but  about  the  hour 
of  uoon  the  French  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
British  army.      In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attempts  upon  the  height  on  his  left,  by  the  valley 
which  ran  round  the  hill,  Sir  Arthur  had  placed 
two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  Talley,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  a  division  of  Spanish  cavalry. 
The  general  attack  begun  by  the  march  of  several 
columns  of  French  infantry  into  that  valley,  with 
a  view  to  try  the  hill  once  more.    These  columns 
were  chargra  by  our  hone,  who  prevented   the 
execution  of  their  plan ;  but  the  assailants  suffered 
great  loss  in  the  tight,  the  23rd  light  dragoons 
having  nearly  one-half  of  their  number  killed  or 
wounded.     While  this  was  going  on  on  the  left, 
heavy  columns  of  the  infantry  of  Sebastiani's  corps 
twice  attacked  the  British  right  under  General 
Campbell,  but  they  were  each  time  repulsed  by 
the  steady  fire  of  the  English,  and,  when  a  Spanish 
regiment  of  horse  came  gallantly  up  and  charged 
them  in  flank,  they  retired  in  disorder,  leaving 
ten  guns,  and  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded,  behind 
them.     But  the  principal  attack  made  by  Victor 
was  against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  centre,  which 
consisted  of  the  Guards  and  the  German  Legion. 
Here  the  French  marshal  employed  nearly  every 
roan  he  could  spare.  -  His  massy  columns  came 
close  up  to  the  British  line,  as  if  confident  in  their 
vastly  superior  numbers,  and  as  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined, at  any  cost,  to  crush  the  centre,  ttai  pas* 
over  it  to  exterminate  the  disjointed  remnants  of 
Wellesley's  forces ;  but  they  were  most  gallantly 
repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets  by  the  whole 
division,  and  they  reeled  back  in  helpless  disorder. 
Unluckily  the  brigade  of  Guard*  on  the  right, 
elated  by  their  success,  and  by  the  inward  and  in- 
timate conviction  that  it  was  not  Frenchmen  that 
ooold   withstand  a  charge  of  British   bayonets, 
advanced  too  far  in  pursuit,  and  so  exposed  their 
left  flauk  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries :  as 
they  began  to  fall  back  some  of  the  troops  they 
had  been  pursuing  rallied  and  turned    against 
them;  some  supporting  columns  and  French  dra- 
goons advanced;  and  now  the  Guards  in  their 
turn  retired  in  some  disorder.     At  the  same  time 
die  German  Legion,  which  was  on  the  leA  of  the 
Guards,  and  which  had  not  advanced  with  Uiem, 
fell  into  some  confusion,  and,  being  hard-pressed 
by  the  French,  the  Legion  gave  way  completely. 
Sir  Arthur's  centre  was  thus  broken ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  on  the 
left  the  over-hot  charge  of  the  Ghiards,  he  foresaw 
what  might  happen,  and  provided  for  it  by  in- 
stantly sending  from  the  hill  the  48th  regiment, 
and  ordering  General   Cotton's  light   cavalry  to 
advance.     And  now  the  brave  48ih,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Donellan,  came  up  to  fill  the  gap  made  in 
the  centre,  moving  in  beautiful  order  amidst  the 


retiring  crowds,  wheeling  back  by  companie*  to 
let  the  Guards  and  the  Legion  pass  through  the 
intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  line  and  marching 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  who, 
at  one  moment,  seemed  almost  mixed  with  our 
guardsmen  and  legicmaries.     When  close  «a  tlw 
French  flank,  the  48(h  plied  then  with  destructi\e 
discharges  of  musketry,  and,  closiag  upeo  them 
with  a  firm  and  regular  pace,  completely  checked 
their  ftnrward  movement.     Our  centre   was  |^«> 
sently  restored,  for  the  Guards  and  the  German 
Legion  quickly  rallied  ;  and  then  Cotton's  brigade 
of  light  cavalry,   coming  up  from  the  rear  at  a 
smart  trot,  the  French  columns,  whose  success 
had  been  so  momentary,  began  to  waver,   their 
general,   Lapisse,  was   mortally  wounded,   their 
loss  from  the  fire  of  the  48th  alone  was  dreadfii], 
and  at  last  they  gave  way  and  retired  to  their  own 
lines,  their  retreat  being  protected  by  their  light 
troops  and  artillery.     No  other  attempt  was  made 
either  to  break  our  centre  or  to  carry  the  murderous 
hill :  there  was,  in  fact,  no  mure  fighting.     The 
British,  reduced  to  less  than  14,000  men,  and  ex- 
hausted   by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  the 
French,  and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been 
scarcely  engaged,   was  incapable  of  making  any 
evolutions.     King  Joseph's  Guards  and  the  French 
reserve  had  not  been  engaged  during  the  day,  and 
had  Napoleon  been  there  perhaps  a  last  eifort  might 
have  been  tried ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  French,  having 
been  repulsed  at  all  points,  were  evidently  but  loo 
hfippy  to  desist ;  and  thus,  at  about  six  o  clock  in 
the  evening  all  fighting  and  firing  ceased,  each  amy 
retaining  the  position  that  it  had  occupied  in  the 
morning.     Out  of  the  50,000  men  which  they  had 
on  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  French 
had  lost  7000  in  killed  and  wounded,  an  immense 
number  of  officers  and  two  generals  being  among 
the  killed.     Out  of  the  lees  than  20,U00  British, 
857   had  been   killed  and  3913  wounded;    653 
were  reported  missing;  and  two  general  officerr. 
Major-general   Mackenzie    and  Brigadier-general 
Langnerth,  were  among  the  slain.*     The  French 
also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  as  prisoners, 
and  as  they  retired  they  left  in  the  hands  uf  the 

*  "  The  bftUle.**  uyi  Sir  Aitlmrt  "  wta  a  long  kDd  moit  desprnte 
one.  Our  lo&f  hai  Ijeen  very  ifreat ;  tlint  iif  the  eaeoiy  fftcnter.  llw 
attack  w«a  mode  principally  u|ion  the  BritUli,  wlio  were  on  tlte  left; 
aud  we  had  about  two  to  one  against  us }  ftfarfVil  odds  I  but  we  main- 
tained all  our  po!*itions,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  tnrritilnliaaling  t  The 
Spanish  troops  that  weie  engaged  behaved  "well ;  but  there  were  very 
few  (if  ihem  engaged,  as  the  attack  was  made  upon  ut.'* — ffidtiugtum 
JHnxtteHa.  He  tliou^hl  that  alter  Ibis  experinMBt  Ih*  Franeh  wntU 
feel  they  had  Both  ing  to  hope,  even  witli  dotible  iiumbef  a,  iiom  a  cette- 
ral  action  witli  British  troojis.  The  French  emperor  appenra  to  nave 
come  to  tlie  same  oonelusion,  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  In  prlvpla 
communiciitions.  at  least,  the  tone  of  Bonaparte,  in  speaking  of  Bri- 
tisli  armies,  was  very  materially  nitervd.  In  a  letter,  dated  tliasist 
of  August,  he  severely  censured  tiie  conduct  of  Vietor,  Jouidan.  jjid 
all  the  generals  engaged,  dtsapproviiig  not  only  of  the  manmnr  in 
which  the  batile  of  Tainveta  was  fought,  but  o(  its  hetaiK  (rashi  at  all, 
wlien  there  were  *'  <mly  50.000  FreiMli  to  30,000  fingUfli,  who  have 
thus  been  allowed  to  brave  the  « hole  Pntieh  army."^^.  Br^auu. 
Ckef  tie  BattailUm  dm  Oeate,  JimnaeM  de  Siige$t  ^fC*t  ndigkt  tTapres  U» 
ordrea  da  Oumventement  tw  let  dtcmmexu  tMiataiU  tuur  ^rchhet  da  In 
Onetre  et  au  Drpt>t  det  Furtijicatwmt.  Paris,  18^6. 

We  see  Ihat  hero  Bounpi>ite  overrated  the  number  of  the  British 
troops  by  more  than  10,000.  Bat  he  counts  the  Snaniards  for  nothin^t. 
Tills  last  opinion  he  verv  frequently  re)ieated.  In  January,  ISIO,  bn 
wrote  to  his  generals — '*  Ttiere  is  nothing  in  Spain  daugtToiss  but  thn 
Englbh ;  all  the  rest  is  amaillr,  that  ran  never  ke<-u  the  aaU."— 
J.  MsMt;  /<f. 
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En([;liali  11  pieces  of  utiUery,  with  tumbrik  and 
•snnimition  complete. 

The  next  -morning  at  daybreak  the  whole  French 
wrmjt  who  had  began  retreating  during  the  night, 
were  on  ihe  other  aide  of  the  Albercbe,  and  taking 
«p  a  poaittoa  in  the  rear  of  that  river,  on  the  heights 
of  Sdinas.  Except  at  Albuera,  the  French  never 
^ain  feagfat  so  well  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
war;  and  yet  France  confewted,  in  a  hurried  night- 
letreat,  that  she  had  been  beaten  and  humiKated — 

"  Tu  trom  the  Beld  where  late  the  fuagbt^ 

TW  teota  where  Ute  ifae  Uy — 
With  npid  >tep  end  humbird  thoujiht 

All  night  the  hold«  her  wmy ; 
liM  >inn  to  Britnin's  conqaering  ions 
Standanl*  rent  and  ponderous  guDs 

The  trophiee  uf  ihe  fray  : 
Tlie  weak,  ihe  wounded,  and  the  slainf 
The  triampk  of  the  baule*plAin, 

Th«  glory  of  the  day.  * 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  July, 
General  Robert  Craufurd  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  camp  from  Lisbon,  with  the  43rd,  52nd, 
and  95th  (rifles).  The  reinforcement  altogether 
amounted  to  nearly  3000  men.  This  was  the  light 
brigade,  which  was  ever  after  in  advance  during 
the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired 
military  celebrity  for  its  gallantry  and  quickness  of 
movem'ent.t  Sir  Arthur  passed  the  29th  and  30th 
in  establiahing  his  hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  get  provisions  for  his  half- 
starved  men.  In  this  he  was  assisted  neither  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  nor  by  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants. This  was  the  more  unpardouable  as  there 
were  at  the  moment  large  deposits  of  grain — more 
than  au£Scient  to  supply  both  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  army — in  Talavera.  But  the  truth  was, 
the  Spanish  holdera  of  the  ^ain  concealed  it,  and 
were  aetermiued  to  produce  it  only  for  a  high  price 
and  for  ready  money.  In  the  state  of  poverty  in 
which  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  left, 
that  general  had  been  obliged  to  contract  some 
debt*  at  Salamanca,  and  in  various  towns  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  to  give  bueiias  or  promissory  notes  on  his 
gnvemment  for  the  payment  of  them  :  the  British 
KuvemroeDt  had  not  yet  paid  these  debts,  which 
for  Spaniards  were  rather  heavy  ;  and,  as  this  evil 
news  got  spread  over  other  provinces,  it  destroyed 
English  credit,  and  increased  the  tenacity  with 
which  Spaniards  generally  hold  what  they  have-t 

■  BMUce  aflUsTen.— Orneial  Sniniln,  who,  like  a  good  French- 
Bali,  dwu  not  like  to  taatmt  loo  much,  conrnin  that  "  the  bloodv 
day  (,1a  uvwIaMe  jomU)  of  Talann  had  rpn-ad  lemir  in  the  French 
wny  (mioH  rtf wde  I 'ufM  tau  fatmit  Frmt^i't^i,  and  it  waa  ad- 
nntad  that  tin-  BogtiahTongbl  ow'M  <u  tee//  at  the  Ruuintit." 

t  Aoifi  Vieniaeu,  Milkary  life  of  the  Du  ke  of  Weil  ngton.  The 
antWir  of  tUaadntiiahle  brief  and  correct  cumpendium  lerved  forionw 
time  in  the  IVnin>ula,  wiih  the  liuht  lirignde. 

t  A  tond  many  roKiiea  in  iiur  commltaariat  department  aui{roented 
thie  evil,  by  pntctiCM  D.it  altogether  tindeaetving  uf  the  gnllowa  liOog 
aftmlie  buttle  uf  Talavera  it  was  cistomary  to  pay  the  mtileleeis  wtio 
Mlowed  otir  army,  and  the  pmprieiors  or  eoutractors  who  furnished 
mulea  fur  traaapurt.  with  promi-sor}'  not«*  payable  at  Li.bijn  or  at 
hend'qiiartm  i  and  for  a  li<iig  whilr  tiiere  was  no  coiiviucing  ihe^e 
m'llieb  drivers  of  mnlea  ibat  the  paiier  was  aii  good  aa  muney.  Nome 
Dfthem  mnde  wiappera  for  clKara  of  their  l>ils  of  pnixT.  went  home 
ariih  Iht'ir  aalmals.  and  never  returned.  Otlier'  applied  tn  commis- 
nurfau  ele/ka.  and  gave  them  fVom  twenty  to  ORy  per  cent.,  or  more,  to 
ehan/e  their  paper  into  liard  dollara  or  douliloons  in  liand.  Often  haa 
an  Ij^imnl  muleteer  been  known  to  give  a  note  for  100  dollara  for  SO 
dullais  eaah — and  not  unfVequooLly  for  10  dollara.  When  detection 
waa  aiinRhraded.  our  employia  did  their  buainras  throngh  ceilain 
^neyeil  toUowei*  of  llie  camp.-Otfwa  who  had  gu«a  over  tnm  LoD- 


But  the  Spaniards  of  Talavera  and  that  neighboor- 
hood  were  not  more  disposed  to  open  their  grain 
deposits  to  Cuesta  than  to  Wellesley.  "  They  have 
no  magazines,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  nor  have  we, 
nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  is  a  acramble  for 
everything.  ...  I  wish  that  Don  Martin 
de  Garay,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  junta,  beftne  they 
blame  me  for  not  doing  more,  or  impute  to  me 
beforehand  the  probable  consequence  uf  the  blun- 
ders or  the  indiscretiou  of  others,  would  either  come 
or  send  here  somebody  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  our 
half-etarved  army,  which,  although  they  have  been 
engaged  for  two  days,  and  have  defeated  twice  their 
numbers,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  have  not  bread 
to  eat  It  is  positively  a  faa  that  during  the  last 
seven  days  the  British  army  have  not  received  one- 
third  of  their  provisions ;  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  nearly  4000  wounded  soldiers  dying  in  the 
hospital  in  this  town  from  want  of  common  assist- 
ance and  necessaries,  which  any  other  country  in 
the  world  would  have  given  even  to  its  enemies ; 
and  that  I  can  get  no  assistance  of  any  description 
from  this  country.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  them 
even  to  bury  the  dead  carcasses  io  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  stench  of  which  will  destroy  themselves 
as  well  as  us."*  At  the  same  time  General 
Beresford,  from  Almeida,  was  crying  oat,  "  Blan- 
kets!  blankets!"    and  fur  clothes  wherewith  to 

don,  aoi-dUoHt  amateur  campaignera,  tradera  tron  O.braltar  and 
Usbon,  and  the  like,  wlio  brought  their  dollars  and  doubloons  with 
them.  iSome  of  ihm  apeeulatora  put  a  climax  to  their  ra-cality  by 
Bending  out  pluted  dollars — silver  witliout  and  oiipiter  wiliiiu  'But 
where  the  duliaia  wiie  good— ua  in  most  ciiaes  they  were— the  sacri. 
&cea  tliat  the  poor  Purtugueae  and Sjaniarda  were  obliged  to  make  in 
order  to  rarocuie  them  in  exchange  for  their  good  paper  were  enor- 
mona.  Fortunes  weri'  known  to  he  made  in  avery  sliorttime  in  this 
way,  and  by  oilier  means  alKiui  equally  hunourabie-  We  have  heard 
of  a  Manelwater  mau,  who  followed  Uie  army  fur  a  loua  time,  and 
who  waa  known  to  Uie  soldiers  under  tlie  name  of  "  White  Stock- 
ings/' who  finished  his  campaigning  by  carrying  uff  mote  profit  than 
a  groat  cotton  mill  could  have  rendered  iu  the  same  period  of  time. 
Hb  dealinga  lay  cbbrfly  with  the  muleteers  and  with  ttwcomniisiartal 
of  aocouuts.  who  paiii  in  paper,  and  who  participated  in  the  gatiia  of 
turning  paper  into  silver  and  gold. 

Tlie  et  il  was  in  goud  |«rt  rectilled  aftrrwards  by  Ae  vigilance  of  the 
comtnander-in-chief.  and  by  the  Ix^tter  class  of  n)en  that  wen  put  iut« 
all  the  depar>menls  of  our  eommtssaiiat. 

a  Tills  Don  Martin  do  Cluray  was  now.  aa  he  had  lieen  in  Sir  Johl. 
Moore's  time,  the  central  junta's  war-miuixtcr.  He  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  taken  it  upon  tliemaelves  to  sugjjeat,  nay,  almost  to 
command,  the  movements  which  Sir  Arthur  Welu-sloy  sliould  make. 
They  would  liavc  led  him  iuto  a  trap  ami  a  cjepe  ^urye,  aathcy  would 
have  done  wiih  Moure.  Uur  unaccountalde  diplonwtist,  Mr.  Fiere, 
appears  to  have  maiie  him-clr  the  medium  of  conveying  M>me  of  thi-ir 
complaiuts  or  remoustrances  to  the  British  nenerai ;  and  it  is  to  Mr. 
Frere,  who  was  still  M^ouming  with  or  truve^iing  about  iu  the  wa  .e 
of  tlie  wauderiug  juuta,  tliat  Sir  AKhur  writea  the  terrible  letter  uu 
have  qnuted  in  our  text. 

"  It  is  uot  a  difficult  mutter,"  says  Sir  Arthur  in  the  same  letter, 
'*  r^r  a  gentleman  iu  the  situatiou  of  Don  Martin  de  Giray  to  i>ii 
duwn  in  liis  cabinet  ai.d  write  his  ideas  of  tlie  glory  which  would 
leaultfrom  driving  the  Frenclilhrougli  tlie  Pyieneesl  I  b>'lie\'etlieia 
IS  no  man  in  .Spain  who  hua  risked  so  much,  or  who  haa  sacrificed  su 
mueh,  to  effect  that  object  as  1  have.  But  ....**  (then  fuUuivvd 
the  pa^^Ke  wu  have  given  in  tlie  t«xt).  And  then  Sir  Arthur  con* 
eludes  with  saying.  "  1  positively  will  not  in»re  nay,  mure,  1  will 
di-perse  my  army,  till  I  am  supp.ied  with  provisioiu  and  means  of 
tnioHiM  rt  aa  I  ought  to  I.e  " — /.elter  hi  tAe  Right  Ham,  J,  H.  Fre>€, 
dated  Tnlartra,  31f«  Juli/,  I'a  Coimcl  Oxrwunt,  ITeUuigtm  Ditfnu*a. 

If  :t  had  been  to  Geueral  Wellesley  that  Mr.  Pivre  had  seut  hia 
French  agent,  and  his  monstrous  propusitiun  fur  culling  a  council  uf 
war.  it  is  probable  that  hi«  friend  and  agent,  Cu/eaW  Chaimiliy.wouM 
lia- e  been  handed  over  Vi  tlie  provoat  marshal.  Mr.  Frere,  nhosA 
functions  soon  ceased  altogether—never  again  to  be  resumed  iu  any 
pan  of  the  world— must  have  liilt  that  he  litul  a  drmer  and  a  stemiT 
man  to  deal  with  now  than  he  had  found  in  Sir  John  Moore ;  but  the 
situution  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Ida  loud  complainta,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Si>aniard8,  ought  to  liave  induced  the  diplomatist  and  li.a 
warm  friemls  in  Kngland  to  roitigiite  the  severity  uf  the.r  censure-  on 
the  conduct  01  Moore's  caipiiai^  and  retreat,  and  to  deduct  uiuety 
yw  oent.  from  tha  canfldaaoa  they  placed  in  the  SiunkMi. 
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vnut  Us  Pon«);«ew  tnot)*,  Mid  for  provisions 
wlMrewith  to  feed  them. 

Oa  tht  l«t  of  Augvst,  Joseph  Botikpute,  with 
the  fmftb  or  Sebsstiani's  corps  atid  the  reserve, 
wtresfcd  ttrikn  back  to  IHeseas,  on  the  nwd  be 
tireeb  Madrid  and  Tcdedo,  in  order  to  oppose 
Venegak  and  bis  Andalusian  army ;  and  Victor 
won  afterwards  retreated  likewise  on  the  nMd  to 
-Madrid,  frora  an  vsa^gerated  atarm  at  the  rapid 
nroremcnts  of  Sir  Hubert  Wiison.  Bat,  before 
wen  Joseph  began  hit  retreat  from  Salinas,  Sonlt 
liad  got  into  Plasencia,  oulj  a  few  eaarches  in  the 
firitiih  rear.  There  was  a  strong  pass  or  defile  in  the 
teoiRiains  of  Plasencia,  called  the  Fuerto  de  Batios 
•~-a  pass  which  could  not  be  turned  without  a  long 
eUtowr,  and  which  might  well  have  been  stopped 
•gainst  the  enemy's  advance.  Sir  Arthur  had  im- 
plied to  Cuesta  for  this  important  service,  and 
Gwsla  had  cnga^d  to  stop  the  pass ;  bot,  instead 
of  sendisg  m  adequate  force,  the  old  gentkmaa 
sent  oniy  SOO  tnen,  who  ran  swaj'  almnst  as  soon 
ait  the  head  of  the  fitst  French  coiatnn  shoS«d 
itself.  This  fcmnost  French  colamn  was  nothing 
toss  than  a  part  of  the  corps  iTarmie  of  Marshal 
Murticr,  who  walked  through  the  defileonthe  3l8t 
of  July.  Souk  followed  with  the  second  corps, 
and  entered  Plasencia  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
AUiTOSt,  Marshal  Ney  wM  coming  fast  round 
from  Salamanca  to  the  same  point,  to  that  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  53,000  men  wonH  be  collected 
St  Plsseiicia.  On  entering  that  town  Soult  fuund 
it  descried  by  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  though 
so  near  to  the  field  of  Talavera,  he  Couhi  obtain  no 
information  of  what  had  passed,  or  of  what  Was 
passinf — he  conld  learn  nothing  of  the  position  or 
numbers  of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies.  This 
ignorance  of  each  other's  movements  was  a  com- 
anoo  occurrenee  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  and'  the  incurious,  indolent  habits  of 
the  people.  There  vi-ere  cases  where  a  great  battle 
was  fought  in  one  valley,  and  not  known  behind 
the  mountains  which  divided  it  from  another  val- 
ley; and,  when  more  was  known  of  what  was 
passing,  it  was  seldotn  that  any  pains  were  taken 
to  Convey  inforaMtion  to  their  friends :  the  people 
preferred  stuying  in  their  homeeteads  to  defend  or 
conceal  their  property,  or  taking  the  field  and 
lying  in  ambush  near  the  French  line  of  march,  in 
Order  to  cut  off  stragglett  and  make  booty.  On 
the  Snd  of  August,  htwever.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
teamed  that  tne  enetny  had  entered  Plasencia, 
but  that  was  all  he  could  learn.  Supposing  that 
Soult  was  alone  with  his  cur|)e,  that  that  corps  did 
Aot  exceed  15,000  men,  ftTid  that  Souh's  intention 
was  to  join  Victor,  he  determined  to  encounter 
him  befi)r6  he  ctJuM  efftect  the  junction.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  army  set 
out  for  Oropesa,  leaving  Cuesta  at  Talavera,  where 
he  eng^ed  to  protect  the  hospitals.  This  last 
charge  was  particularly  recommeuded  to  him  by  Sir 
Arthur,  who  told  him  that,  in  ntft^  (be  Spaniards 


being  oblind,  by  any  ad  vaac*  of  Victor,  to  k««..M 
Talavera,  he  might  collect  carta  to  move  awvy  tix 
British  wounded.     The  old  gentleman  cii{;aged  to 
do  all  this ;  but  he  kept  his  engagCMCBt  aboot  >• 
well  as  fa*  bad  done  his  precedutg  wt^  to  ntMaiMi 
the  defile  of  Puerto  de  Banos.    The  positias  «f  tiM 
hostile  armies  was  now  very  singular :  tiwv  Wen 
all  crowded  along  the  narrow  vidley  of  the  TagOi) 
froB  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to  the  A«ntiHV 
ef  Portugal.      Joseph  and    Sebastiaai   wek«    M 
Illescas,  between  Madrid  and  Toledo  i  the  Spanish 
general  Veuegas  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  Toledo;  Victor  was  lower  down 
on  the  right  bank,  watching  Cuesta,  who  was  at 
Talavera;    Wellesley  was    stiU    lower  down   at 
Oropesa;    whilst  Soult  was  on  the  road    from 
Plasencia  to  Almaraz ;  aud  Bercsford  was  now  said 
to  be  moving  farther  west  along  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  "  "Yht  allies,  under  Welksley  and  Cueata, 
held  the  centre,  being  only  i>ae  day's  march  asun- 
der ;  but  their  force,  when  ooncentreled,  was  not 
more  than  47,000  men.     The  French  could  nut 
unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined  forces 
exceeded  90,000  men,  of  whom  53,000  were  under 
Soult;  and  this  singular  situation  was  rendeicd 
more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  which  all 
parties  were  as  ta  the  strength  aud  movements  of 
their  adversaries.     Victor  and  the  king,  frightened 
by  Wilson's   partisan   corps   of  4000  men,  were 
prenaring   to   uuite   at  Mostoles,    near   Madrid; 
while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  re- 
tiring from  "ralavera.    Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  was 
supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of 
25,000  British ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on 
Souk's   weakness,    was    marching  with    23,000 
English  and  Spanish  to  engage  53,000  French ; 
while  Soult,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  situatioB 
of  either  friends  oi  enemies,  little  suspected  that 
the    prey   was  rushing  into  his  jaws.     At  this 
moment  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread, 
which  could  not  bear  the  weight  for  twenty-fuur 
hours,-  yet  fortune  so  ordained  that  no  irreparable 
disaster  ensued."  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  3id  of  August  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  learned  at  Oropesa  that  Souit's  advanced 
posts  were  at  Naval-Moral,  and  consequently  be> 
tween  him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the 
Tagus,  thus  cutting  the  line  of  communication  of 
the  English  with  Portugal.  Abeitt  an  bont  after 
the  reception  of  this  intelligence  Sir  Arthur  got 
letters  ftam  Cuesta,  informinij  him  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  upon  his  (Cuetta's)  fla^ik,  and  had 
returned  to  S.  Olalla  in  hit  ft\mt ;  that  Joseph  was 
coming  back  to  join  Victor ;  that  Soult  must  be 
stronger  than  General  Wellesfey  supposed,  aiid 
that  therefore,  and  from  the  consitkration  that 
Geneial  Wellesley  was  not  strong  enough  to  check 
Souk's  corps  coming  from  Plasencia,  he  (Cuesta) 
intended  to  leave  Talavera  that  evening  (and  to 
leave  in  it  the  English  hospitals,  exceptmg  suCh 
men  as  oould  be  moved  by  the  means  h«  hsd 
already  collected)  in  order  to  join  the  British  army 
•  N«gl«,«iM.Dr«iffr«USMt»WW'.       
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at  Oopes*,  nnd  a««i4  it  in  'rep«lU()g  Souli,  The 
ulii  Kcii'.lemaa'H  reniou*  dkl  nut  B^|)«tir  to  i^'ir 
A'thur  <|aite  su(fici«ut  (vr  giving  itp  »o  iq)p<»t»pt 
a  p<ait  u  Talavera,  for  eitpo»ing  Ibe  V4xnbine<l 
arm  to*  to  an  attack  ia  fi'wtt  and  rear  at  opf  aitd 
tbe  sane  time,  and  (mt  abanftoniug  hi*  aick  wi 
wtwnded.  He  wrote  one  of  hi|  »hurt  apd  Mrueit 
tetters  tut  the  wilful  oH  man,  tiDp4uring  bin)  to 
•lay  irhere  he  «a«,  or  to.  wait  «t  le«Bt  till  aext 
ntursing,  in  order  to  cover  the  removal  of  the 
Britteh  hoapitala  from  Tidavera :  hut  before  this 
letter  could  rewh  him,  Cueatn,  who  evidoaily  feared 
having  hi»  own  tail  piaehed  by  Viotor,  had  bep» 
hia  march,  and  qb  the  nest  reoming  the  ri»ing 
«aQ  skoae  upon  hii  dirty  ringed  (rqup«  marching 
into  Oropeaa.  Thia  waa  the  4tb  of  Auguvt.  About 
2000  9f  the  Briknh  woiwded  b«d  l^«  hrovght 
away  from  the  hoapitaka,  but  abo«t  1(00  had  hew 
1^  'behind.*  Cqeata'i  retrcftt  mvtt  vlmcwt  imi9^ 
diaielj  bring  Victor  and  Joaeph  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  aaeertained  hy  intereepted 
letter*  that  Soiih'*  force  waa  much  atronger  than 
he  had  reckoned.  The  English  geaeral  w«a  now 
placed  between  the  vonntaina  and  the  T*gus,  with 
a  French  army  advtmeiitg  upon  each  flaiik,  and 
with  hi*  retreat  by  the  bridge  at  Almaraz  coxvr 
pletely  c«l  off;  after  the  experience  he  had  hud  of 
C<«e»tK  and  the  Spanish  army,  he  could  not  rely 
uyon  them  in  an  open  field  oif  battle ;  «tnd  he  covld 
aut,  with  ITtOQO  Bntiah,  fatigued  and  iami^iag, 
bofie  to  fight  saeceaairely  \m*  French  «rmies,  each 
smrly  tlH«*  time*  atrqeger  than  hie  own.  Before 
thi*  moBient  of  real  jeap»idyt  h<  had  vaid,  ip 
•fieakii^;  of  the.  Spaniarda-r-"  I  cwnot  bring  for* 
ward  8«Kh  troapa,  owing  t«  their  mi>erAble  state  of 
Aiaeiflia*  end  their  want  of  offleeia  properly 
qHaHfied.  The*e  tieof)*  are  mtiar^y  incapable  of 
ffttfonain^  wqr  auneeuvre,  howeiser  simple,  The^r 
w«ald  get  into  irntrievable  confosion,  aad  the  re^ 
(itk  wwnU  pr«M))y  he  the  loas  of  everythmg."-t 
B«t  there  wMotiH  on*t-aa4  only  one-^line  of  re- 
treftt  l«ft  open  ta  the  British,  for,  4  little  below 
Talaver«,  the  TsgtM  we*  craesed  by  the  bridfp  of 
Arsebiepe ;  and  hy  thi*  route,  and  by  this  bridge, 
Sir  Artlunr  determined  to  retire  immeditteljr,  before 
the  enewy  sbo«ld  have  time  tn  intercept  him.  He 
eatculeted  that  by  ticking  up  ik  lii>e  of  deduce  bo' 
fmd  the  Tagtta,  he  might  keep  epert  (he  ro«4  by 
Jr«uull«  te  9«daje3i  t  he  comnuaicated  his  deter- 
pftiD«tiflo  |o  CuesHt,  whov  according  to  oustom, 
*ppea<d  it.  That  perverse  old  gentleman  wanted, 
forsooth,  to  stop  and  fight  the  French  at  Oropesa ! 
Wdiried    eat  with   his    absmxlities,   Sir  Arthur 

*  Sir  Aitkar  mn,  homvai,  thai  ha  dwibtcd,  vWUmi  u>det  any 
flcreoaMljiaees  it  wiMild  have  hwo  poaribW  or  comfatam  allhliniBallS| 
lr»  Imtv  aHrlBfitad  ia  Tamova  any  moiv  of  Uipin.  Ha  adda-i-**  PtoB 
Hh.  tif  Imwii  aTM  of  oBr.irt'diaia  irha  wen  wamutfA  ou  Uw  S74^ 
and  who  f«ll  Into  tbp  haoda  of  ilie  enemy,  experienced  ftoa  tbeM,  aadl 
faoialfaa  aMMier  hiwlitrh  f  iiave  alvayatikemcataofUieir  womided 
•ho  tMTa  bllra  Into  my  haadi,  I  expect  thai  theaa  neti  left  at  T*l»- 
Wfta  ariil  bevrll  trm\rAr—Di§fatchM. 

f  TlMoe  irenr  pMciaely  the  aima  coaTieUaoa  aa  wen  enlertaL-ied 
by  Sir  John  MiNirti  vlien  1m  heipui  hii  retiaat ;  and  vat  Mr.  Pr«.a 
antettatoed  at  the  time,  and  Southey  and  others  of  hU  frieada  CO** 
tiMed  to  rvpeat  noiy  years  aSaewnids,  that,  witii  the  asaiabUMe  of 
SMOiah  geaamta  and  thmaiah  traopi,  Sir  Jokn  oagltt  to  haw  diiras 
tlit  Ftauch  beyoud  tba  ('yrratast 


Sternly  tuld  him  th«t  ha  might  do  «a  be  lihed,  hi«t 
thHt,  for  hi*  own  part,  being  reepgniuble  for  the 
British  army,  he  shoiUd  move  forthwith ;  and  ac* 
cordingly,  on  thj^t  same  morpiog,  before  (jtieata'* 
disorderly  rew  got  t9  Orojieaa,  the  British  army 
filed  off  towards  Arzobispo.  It  waa  a  blessing 
that  ttie  Spaniards,  who  general^  d««t,royed  what 
they  ought  to  have  left  standing,  and  left'standing 
what  they  ought  to  have  deetroyed,  had  SQt  blows 
up  the  only  bridge  open  to  Sir  Arthur ;  the  2000 
wounded,,  the  artiUery,  the  store*,  were  ell  carried 
safely  over  the  Tagus ;  before  evenii^  the  geueraj 
took  up«ii  exc<;llent  positioq  behind  the  right  liank 
of  that  river;  and  then  the  British  army  was  safe.* 
Mad  as  be  was,  Cuesta  wan  not  mad  enough  to 
»tay  when  Sir  Arthur  wa»  g<we-'we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  would  h««e  tUiyed  at  OropeaA  eveq 
if  the  British  general  baid  wanted  to  remain,  or 
that  his  daring  proposition  about  giving  battle  tber« 
was  anything  more  thao  a  Spanish /ei^on  de  parUr 
— he  moved  to  the  bridge  of  Arzoluspa,  and  there 
halted  his  troopst  who,  having  httle  to  carry  with 
them,  were  ready  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  any  mowwu. 
But  SQ  httl*  did  Cuestis  act  in  oiincert  witli  Sir 
Arthur,  that  he  moved  his  bead-quarters,  and 
suffered  thiee  day*  to  elapse  without  sending  him 
any  information  of  his  plans  or  movement*.  Fin4r 
ing  that  the  French  did  not  make  their  appeAr* 
ance  near  him,  the  old  Spant^i  general  re* 
moved  on  the  night  of  the  lib  ta  Peraleda  d« 
Garbin,  between  Puente  del  Ar^obiapw  and  AU 
mari»;,  leaving  two  divisions  of  iiuisntry  an4 
some  cavalry  behind  to  defend  the  bridge^  whifi]^ 
was  barricaded,  and  protected  by  several  ba^ 
teries.  He  never  thought  of  exaininiitg  whether 
the  river  might  not  be  fordable.  Qu  the  sik 
M«rehal  Mortier,  who  commanded  the  Fren(^ 
corps  which  led  the  pursuit,  made  hi*  appeauBM 
near  the  lSt«-du'poni,  and,  while  he  preteuded  to 
be  erecting  batteries,  be  aeM  the  Pole  Pom* 
browsky  with  two  good  swimmer*  to  sound  ib/t 
Tagus.  A  good  ford,  passable  even  fox  twiantr)!, 
was  found,  nut  200  yard*  above  th»  bridge  kq4 
the  Spanish  batteries.  At  t)us  momeot  Marsha} 
Soult  himself  came  up,  and  determined  to  effect 
the  passage  in  the  heat  of  the  dt^,  wbeA  the 
Spaqish  treope  might  be  taking  their  sieata,  or 
mid-day  sleep.  And  a*  the  m«r*b«l  calcwla^ 
*oit  happened:  the  Spaniards,  relying  upon  the 
river,  and  their  b^teries  and  barripades,  were 
nearly  all  buried  in  sleep,  when  the  French  dashed 
across  the  ford,  and  took  their  works  on  the  hjidgp 
in  the  rear.  Some  of  the  Spanish  artilleiymen 
were  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  other*  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  guns  upon  their  ewe  eovntrye 

•  In  a  kMer  mitten  to  Laid  OaMlerea^  Shu  days  after  tfK»^im 
the  Tagna.  Sir  Arthur  aaya,  "  I  hope  ny  pubUa  ditpatehas  atiU  jua- 
tiiy  me  ftom  all  blama.  wwfliaf  iJkat  of  kating  tn$u4  Ou  *>fm>.ulk 
gtiml  In  uaffMtg.  Wa  Muld  han  been  mfr  al  TslaTela.  if  I 
ooutd  hHTa  pM%-Bil«d  nuon  hlla  to  oooopy  Bafios  aa  it  mitfbtto  havr 
iMen  ;  aud  aa  alwoU  nave  avoided  tba  diaxraee  of  tl>a  lo»a  m  ily 
hnafiital.  if  be  bad  lent  away  Oaoffal  Baaaecauit  on  tbr  niaht  of  the 


SOili.  or  on  the  nuimiiig  of  u»  Slai,  crU  ha  haAnainlaisad  his  Mat 
alT>la\a>a.  Aa  h  i>,  I  raally  ballalre  that  I  base aaexd  tba wbi#  of 
taoMi  armlea,  byssUria^  lo  Anobia|>ih  aa4  laUas  iv  Iha  Us*  «f«l(i 
Tap*" 
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men :  the  irorks  were  presently  demolished,  and 
then  maves  of  French  infantry  rathed  orer  the 
bridge.  Some  Spanish  cavalry  that  were  reposing 
in  a  shady  place  nearly  a  league  from  the  scene 
of  action  moanted  at  the  first  alarm,  hastened  to 
support  their  countrymen,  and  made  a  brilliant 
charge.  But  this  was  too  late :  the  two  Spanish 
divisions  of  infantry  were  in  confusion,  and  pre- 
sently horse  and  foot  fled  towards  the  mountains, 
absndoning  artillery,  baggage,  ammunitiun,  every- 
thing. The  French  said  they  cut  down  1600  of 
them  in  the  pursuit.* 

By  this  time  the  British  army  was  considerably 
advanced  on  its  road  to  Truxillo.  On  the  night 
of  the  5th  they  halted  in  a  ravine,  distant  six 
leagues  from  the  Puente  del  Arzobispo.  On  the 
6th  they  continued  their  route,  passing  over  a  most 
mountainous  and  rugged  country,  by  the  steepest 
and  worst  of  roads,  which,  in  many  places,  were 
scarcely  roads  at  all.  The  Alps  of  St.  Bernard 
were  loftier,  yet  scarcely  more  diflScult ;  but  these 
excellent  and  excellently  commanded  English  troops 
carried  over  their  artillery  and  stores,  and  thought 
little  of  the  exploit  when  it  was  done.t  The  light 
brigade  under  Craufurd  had  preceded  the  army, 
to  watch  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz, 
where,  however,  the  French  did  not  attempt  to 
pass  in  time.  On  the  8th  the  British  head-quar- 
ten  were  at  Deleytosa,  a  small  healthy  village. 
Mated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  direct  road  to  Trux- 
illo ;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  Spanish  cavalry 
and  infantry  again  appeared  retiring  upon  the 
track  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  It  was  all  that 
remained  of  Cuesta's  army  in  fall  retreat.  "  We 
have  now,"  writes  Sir  Arthur  on  the  8th,  **  the 
whole  host  of  French  marshals  in  Estremadura — 
Sonlt,  Ney,  Mortier,  Kellermann,  Victor,  and 
Sebastiani,  with  King  Joseph  besides,  and  5000 

men  fi'om  Suchet ! I  have  recommended  to 

the  junta  to  set  Romans,  the  Duqne  del  Parque, 
and  the  guerillas  to  work  towards  Madrid."  J 
From  Deleytosa  the  forced  marches  were  discon- 
tinued, for  Wellesley  had  now  brought  his  army 
into  a  country  where  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  or  all  of  the  French  marshals,  who  were  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  escaped  them.  Making 
easy  marches  over  a  comparatively  flat  country, 
the  British  army  crossed  the  Rio  del  Monte,  near 
to  Jaraicejo,  and  took  up  an  alignement  on  its 
opposite  bank.  The  camp  was  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque country,  upon  some  shady  hills,  with 
extensive  forests  of  cork,  chestnuts,  and  oak  in 

•  Sovtbey,  Hi«t  PmiotuUr  Wu. 

I  **  At  one  part  of  tlie  Slnrm,  and  for  a  considerable  diatRnce.  to 
drag  Uu  artillery  up  by  the  usual  means  beoame  Impcieailile.  The 
In&ntry  were  put  to  tlie  guns,  who,  witU  coosiderable  difficulty  and 
exertioQ,  foiceu  them  along  the  mountnin  rond.  On  this  day's  march, 
for  the  ilrst  time,  were  heard  complaints  (h>ra  the  soldiifs  on  the 
iul^.«l  of  want  of  fund.  Toiling  over  tiiese  mountains,  dntgging  the 
cnnnoo,  severely  hansaed  by  excessive  heat,  the  men,  conversing 
wlUi  each  othfr,  tillced  Itiudly  of  the  hardships  endured ;  1ml  a  sooth- 
lof(  and  enamraginif  expression  was  alone  necesaary  to  restore  their 
rood  hnmour,  even  when  asMdled  or,  the  tenderest  point." — Col,  Laitk 
any,  Narmtut  i/tAs  PemmxUtr  War. 

1  Dispatch  to  Viacount  Castlereagh  from  Drleytos*. 

In  a  letter  wriuen  ou  the  tame  day  to  the  Ku  Hon*  John  ViUtem, 
Mf  Arthar  aay^  "  All  U  now  safe,  and  I  should  leel  no  anxiety  «n 
any  subject  if  we  had  provi.ioiu:  hut  we  are  almjtt  gtanimg,"   • 


the  rear,  and  with  a  broad  deep  strewn  in  front. 
The  country,  too,  was  productive  as  well  as  pie- 
tureaque;  supplies  of  provision  and  wine,  and 
other  comforts,  were  procured  for  the  almost  ex- 
hausted soldiers ;  and  here  they  remained,  as  in  a 
Land  of  Gh>shen,  in  perfect  inactivity  for  some 
days.*  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  August  the  di- 
visions of  the  army  marched  by  Truxillo,  the 
birthplace  of  Pizarro.  On  the  23ra  they  traversed 
the  field  of  Medellin,  where  old  Cuesta  (whose 
army  had  by  this  time  disappeared  again,  to  g^  no 
man  knew  whither)  had  fought  a  battle  with  Mar- 
shal Victor,  and  had  sustained  a  most  murderous 
defeat  in  the  preceding  mondi  of  March,  before 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  second  arrival  in  Portugal 
The  plain  still  bore  numerous  marks  of  having 
been  a  field  of  battle;  nor  had  the  five  ratervening 
months  effaced  the  evidences  of  Spanish  defeat  and 
slaughter.  Fragments  of  uniforms,  cape,  bones, 
dead  horses,  cartridges,  exploded  shells,  strewed 
the  ground  in  every  direction. 

By  the  2nd  of  September  Sir  Arthur  bad  bis 
head-quarters  at  Badajoz,  close  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  part  of  his 
army  was  sent  acroas  the  frontier,  and  his  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  strongly  forti- 
fied Portuguese  town  of  Elvas,  which  now  became 
the  general  hospital  of  the  army.  Of  the  two 
corps  which  had  advanced  upon  Madrid  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  absence,  the  Spanish  me,  under  Qt- 
neral  Venegas,  was  eaaily  defeated  at  Almonadd, 
by  Sebastiani,  who  drove  it  back  upon  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Andalusian  frontier,  fimm  which 
it  had  advanced ;  but  the  mixed  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  corps  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son was  extricated  by  that  rapid  and  ingenious 
oflScer.  Wilson  had  made  a  masterly  march  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talaverm  through  the  moon- 
tains  to  Bejar,  contriving  to  make  the  French  be- 
lieve that  he  had  15,000  or  20,000  men  with  him ; 
and,  when  warned  by  Wellesley  to  retire,  be  came 
back  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  eight  days  after  Sir  Arthur's  retreat 
from  Oropesa,  Sir  Robert  fought  a  large  corps  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  for  a  whole  dsy, 
near  the  Puerto  de  Baios,  and  retired  at  night,  in 
good  order,  to  Colmenar.  Although  nearly  the 
whole  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  upon  him, 
Wilson  brought  his  Portuguese  and  Spanish  corps, 
much  less  diminished  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  safety  and  in  honour  to  the  Pottoguese 

*  Colonel  Leiih  Ray  givea  a  wry  amndng  pktui*  of  the  niah  that 
waa  made  by  officers  ns  wrU  as  aoldiers  into  the  town  and  mnrliet 
of  Truxillo,  to  piircliase  me  it,  vegetablea,  bread,  grocerlea.  ftn.  If 
appeals  that  our  worthv  allies  the  Tinlnera  and  wineeellera  of  Trnxfllo 


played  some  tricks  which  had  a  vary  pernicious  elTert  on  our  aoldiers* 
stomachs  and  bowels.  Until  assured  tllat  everyihinji  would  be  paid 
for,  monry  In  hand,  the  inhafaitanta  fl»l,  or  pretended  tliey  had 


nulhillg  to  sell. 

"  Everything  was  of  course  charged  enormoiialy.  Wine  waa  sold 
in  profusion.  The  denoaitaries  had  nearly  become  em|tied;  but 
ingenuity  made  up  for  the  insufficieoc}-  of  the  sui-ply.  The  Spuaiaida, 
eonoeiving  that  their  allie<«  were  persons  who  roust  have  viun,  and  at 
the  same  tine  would  not  be  particular  at  to  tlie  quality,  diluted  and 
mimed  the  originally  poor  produce  of  the  grape  of  Estremadura  ia 
aneh  a  manner,  composing  so  horrible  n  description  of  drink,  ttial  tt 
is  ooly  extraordinary  more  fiital  eSt'Cta  were  not  immedi-ttely  pr» 
ducad  by  its  deleterious  qualities." 
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frontier,  and,  by  the  7th  of  September,  or  eix  days 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  at  Badajoz,  Sir 
Robert  waa  at  Castello  Branco,  watching  the 
enemy's  motions.* 

In  Ae  meanwhile  King  Joseph,  who  had  no 
taste  for  campaigning,  and  who  had  a  very  eager 
desire  to  return  to  the  ease  and  luxuries  of  Madrid, 
had  recalled  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  crossed  the 
Tagus  in  pursuit  of  Cuesta ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  who 
had  suffered  considerable  loss  in  the  affair  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  had  found  it  impracticable,  or  had 
not  thought  it  proper,  to  ford  the  Tagus  below 
Almaraz  in  order  to  follow  the  retiring  columns  of 
the  British  army.  There  was  no  concert  or  good- 
will  between  Ney  and  Soult,  or  in  fact  between  any 
of  these  marshals.  Soult,  after  the  recall  of  Mor- 
tier and  the  retreat  or  halt  of  Ney,  had  proposed  to 
inarch  with  his  three  corps  into  Portugal  by  Coria 
and  Abrantes,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Lisbon,  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  before  the  English ; 
but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  Joseph  opposed  this  bold 
plan,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dispatch  arrived  from 
their  emperor,  who  dated  from  the  Emperor  of 
Auatria's  palace  at  Schonbrunn  after  the  twttle  of 
Wagram,  and  who  forbade  further  offensive  opera- 
tions till  the  termination  of  the  Austrian  war  should 
enable  him  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Sp^n. 
The  following  brief  remarks  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  considera ' 
tion  of  those  who  seem  not  to  know  how  to  distin- 
gnish  between  the  different  phases  and  epochs  of 
the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  but  who  contiirae  to  give 
tint  eztatic  admiration  to  all  his  campaigns  wmch 
is  properly  due  only  to  his  earliest  ones : — 

"  Napcieon,  since  he  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  tnuted  chiefly  to  his  overwhelming  masses, 
which  he  recmited  so  cheaply  by  means  of  the 
coBseription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  his 
umies  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent.  How 
different  from  the  adventurous  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  who,  with  30,000  men,  encountered  and 
defeated  three  Austrian  armies,  each  strongejr  than 
bis  own,  in  1196 !  But  he  was  now  bloated  with 
■access,  and  war  must  be  with  him  a  sure  game. 
He  had  already  200,000  men  in  Spain,  and  yet  he 
■lid  not  think  them  enough.  His  generals  had 
adopted  the  same  views ;  *  It  is  large  masses  only, 
the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  succeed.' 
Thns  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle 
«f  TaUvera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
"•w — '  I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous 
only  when  in  large  masses.'    Such  was  the  cha- 

*  No  man  wu  watmer  in  Ua  praiaei  of  Sir  Rabat  Wilaon  Uiao  waa 
M  U|li-Dillded  commander-lu-cliiat.  Id  a  diipatch,  dated  tha  Slat 
■J^^"*'  ^^  Arthur  Baya  >~"  Sir  B.  Wilaon  haa  been  vary  actlTP, 
""mffPt,  and  oieral  in  tha  eomnand  of  Uta  Pottapueae  and  Spaniah 


<«I»i  vilb  which  ha  waa  datached  ttam  thia  army.  Betota  tha  battle 
",™  >Wi  inly  (Talavera)  ha  had  poahed  hia  paitiea  almoat  to  Uie 
P«<  of  Hadfid,  with  which  city  be  waa  in  eonnunieaUon,  and  ha 
aoifcl  liaTa  bean  in  Madrid,  if  I  had  not  Oionxht  it  proper  to  eM  him 
u.  mupaelatian  of  that  general  action  which  tooli  place  on  tha  28th 
^t?°  "*  *aarwarda  alarmed  the  enemy  on  the  n;ht  of  hii  army ; 
«>■  Uranghout  the  wrrtce  has  ihown  himielf  to  be  an  acUTo  and 
"wBlgnt  partiaan,  well  aeqaainled  with  the  country  in  whkh  he 
™<jwn^.  and.poaH!iting  the  canHdence  ofOia  troopa  which  he  eom- 
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racter  of  the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  And  yet, 
with  all  his  tremendous  masses,  and  a  proportionate 
waste  of  human  life,  Napoleon  failed  in  the  end."* 
We  doubt  whether  the  great  secret  has  ever  been 
so  well  told  in  so  few  words. 

80011*8  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in 
Estremadura  and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Por- 
tugal ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  got  back  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  possible  or  safe  to  do  so  - 
French  moveable  coliunns,  not  unlike  the  infernal 
columns  which  had  formerly  traversed  the  Vend^ 
now  traversed  various  parts  of  Spain ;  the  irregular 
guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  in  many  distant 
provinces  and  districts ;  some  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  were  taken  by  the 
French,  while  others  held  out,  costing  the  besiegers 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  (Gterona  alone,  which 
did  not  capitulate  until  January,  1810,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  famine,  cost  the  lives  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  French  soldiers,  and  completely  disheart- 
ened and  drove  away  three  or  four  French  generals 
of  the  highest  name) ;  but,  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  middle  of  November,  no  actions 
took  place  in  the  field,  of  any  importance,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
or  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  scattered  Spanish 
armies  j  nor  was  the  repose  of  the  British  forces 
very  materially  interrupted  until  the  month  of  Mav. 
1810. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1809,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  remarkable  battle  reached  Eng- 
land, Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to  the  peeragre  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  He  had  now  placed  his 
army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Ouadiana, 
to  cover  Portugal  from  Soult,  who  continued  to  be 
cantoned  in  Estremadura  and  Leon.  But,  if  neither 
Soult  nor  any  other  French  force  whatever  had  been 
threatening  the  Portuguese  frontier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Lord  Wellington  to  have  tried 
another  advance  into  Spain ;  for  no  junta,  central  or 
provincial,  could  or  would  undertake  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions,  and  it  was  only  by  drawing 
on  his  magazines  in  Portugal,  which  were  chiefly 
filled  from  England,  that  he  could  preserve  his 
troopa  from  starvation ;  and  added  to  this  impoB« 
sibility  there  was  another — the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating with  undisciplined  Spanish  armies,  and 
proud,  obstinate,  ignorant,  and  incapable  Spanish 
generals.  He  had  tried  the  last  experiment  fairly 
it  had  fiailed ;  and,  but  for  the  resources  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  troops,  he 
must  have  been  utterly  ruined  in  attempting  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  vigour 
and  capacity  in  the  members  of  the  so-called  central 
Spanish  government,  which,  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  had  now  fixed  itself  at  Seville,  was 
quite  as  conspicuous  as  were  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Spanish  generals  in  the  field,  who,  indeed,  very 
generally  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
failures  upon  the  civilians  in  the  junta.  In  vain 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  waa  now  residing 

*  A.  Vleunenz,  Mililary  Life  of  the  Diika  of  Wellingtitn. 
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with  them  at  Seville,  laboured  to  convince  the 
junta  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  result 
'  from  their  wretched  military  system,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  render  their  armies  efficient,  and  the 
resources  of  their  country  available ;  the  Dons  all 
pretended  to  be  wiser  than  the  marquess,  or  to 
know  more  about  their  own  countrymen  and  coun- 
try than  he  could  know :  the  national  pride  was 
the  rock  upon  which  the  designs  of  the  friends  i^nd 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  were  equally  wrecked.* 
And,  not  satisfied  with  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
marquess's  advice,  they  insulted  him  by  casting 
reproaches  on  his  brother.  Don  Martin  de  Garay 
the  war  minister,  together  with  other  members  of 
the  central  junta,  raised  as  loud  an  outcry  against  - 
Wellington's  retreat  from  Oropesa  as  they  had 
raised  against  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  from  the 
banks  of  the  Canon.  This  led  our  ambassador  into 
a  very  unpleasant  correspondence ;  but  the  mar- 
quess maintained  the  character  of  the  nation,  of  the 
army,  and  of  his  brother,  with  proper  dignity  and 
spirit ;  and  Lord  Wellington  himself  wrote  two  or 
three  of  his  closely  reasoned  and  conclusive  letters, 
exposing  what  the  junta  had  done  for  him  and  his 
army,  what  sort  of  assistance  and  co-operation  he 
had  received  from  the  Spanish  generals,  together 

*  The  '  Dispatches  and  Corre«j)ondence  of  the  Marquess  Wellealey 
daring  his  lordship's  mission  to  Spain  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  supreme  junta,'  1H09  (edited  by  Mr.  Moutgumery  Martin ),coDbua 
a  great  deal  of  information  r^spectioi;  the  fruitless  efforta  that  were 
made  a^inst  Spanish  pride,  conceit,  and  stupidity. 

On  the  lath  of  September  we  find  the  marquess  writing  to  Mr. 
Canning  that  he  hatl  vainly  applied  to  the  junta  for  provisions  and 
means  of  movement  to  the  British  army ;  that  he  ttad  told  them  his 
hrother  must  abstain  from  all  cngneement  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spanish  troops  within  the  territory  of  Spain  ;  that,  even  if  the  system 
of  aupplleiooald  have  been  corrected,  the  state  of  the  Spanish  army 
•lone  mtut  form  an  irresistible  motive  for  withholding  any  future  co* 
opermtioQ,  while  tha  same  evils  should  be  left  unremedied ;  that  in 
hu  opinion  any  British  army,  thungh  of  40,000  men,  that  should 
attempt  to  act  in  Spain  under  Uie  presi-ut  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  or  the  eaemy,  would  be  expoaed  to  the  utmost  haurd  of  total  de- 
stmction. 

In  the  same  dispatch  the  nuirqneas  gave  it  as  the  decided  opinion 
of  his  brother.  Lord  Wellington,  tlut.  In  the  event  of  a  British  army 
acting  In  Spain,  tl  vmdd  be  aitoiuttlv  nteenary  that  tiu  chi^eommani 
ofiht  SpmM  army  $ho*kl  teeeKean  tlu  ammmtdtra^ie/of  tM* 
BrililhforiM.  The  marqnest  thonghl  that  the  diffienltiea  of  obuin- 
ing  supplies  did  not  all  proceed  f^m  the  jioverty  and  nakednesa  of 
the  country.  In  the  same  dispatch  he  says  to  Mr.  Canniag,  <'  At 
present,  local  difficulties  certainly  exist  iu  some  of  the  provinces,  and 
many  of  the  districts  continue  to  suffer  under  the  consequences  of 
war,  or  of  former  mismanagement.  Sat  mwiy  prtnincts  abtmnd  in  tike 
metvn  of  sttblistcnce  and  trangport.  No  system,  however,  has  been 
eatablished.  by  which  the  deficiencies  of  one  district  can  be  supplied 
tiom  the  abundance  of  another,  nor  does  any  regulation  exist  properly 
calculated  to  secure  and  collect  the  resources  of  any  province  for  ita 
separate  defence,  and  still  lesa  for  any  more  remote  onjeets  of  active 
war.  The  civil  establishments  throughout  the  provinces  are  not  pro- 
perly formed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiutng,  or  bringing  into  use  for 
theservioaof  the  army,  either  the  prodnctions  of- the  soil,  at  the 
articles  of  transport  and  conveyance  existing  in  the  several  districts. 
To  this  want  of  due  rej^latlon  and  system  must  be  added  the  corrup- 
Noa,  md  even  the  potittte  duqfictiim,  <tf  m»y  o/lA<  eieil  antAorMai  fa 
the  prooixcet ;  ta  matH/  inttamce*  the  etrtmffett  evidence  hat  appeared  of 
peeitme  aternon  to  the  coax  o/Sp^n  andythe  allien,  and  of  treaehema 
mdina^an  to  the  tateresti  of  France. 

"  The  dispoaltion  of  the  people  is  generally  fhvonrable  to  the  great 
eaaae  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged,  and  the  masa  of  the  peculation 
of  Spain  certainly  appears  to  cimtain  the  foundations  on  a-hlcn  a  good 
and  powerful  government  might  he  securely  established,  and  the 
lularfala  of  which  aneffioient  army  might  be  composed.  Among  the 
higher  and  middle  clasaes  of  society  are  to  bo  found  too  many  ex- 
amplea  of  the  succesa  of  French  intrigue.  In  those  classeaimay  be 
traced  a  diapoeitiou  to  observe  events,  and  to  prenara  for  aooommoda- 
tion  with  that  party  which  raay  ultimately  prevail  in  the  existing  con- 
test.  Many  persons  of  this  description.if  not  favoured,  are  not  disconn. 
tenanced  by  the  government.  From  there  circumstances,  and  iVom 
the  want  of  any  regular  mode  of  collecting  popular  opinion,  the  public 
snirtt  of  the  people  is  not  properly  cultivated,  nor  directed  to  the  great 
objceta  of  the  contest.  The  people  also  n re  stiU  subject  to  many  heavy 
exactions,  aiul  the  abuses  ana  grievances  accumulated  by  recent 
mal-administntion  liave  not  yet  Iteeu  duly  remedied  or  redressed." 


with  the  degree  of  reliance  that  was  to  be  placed 
upon  their  word. 

In  the  autumn,  the  British  troops  cantoned  in  the 
valley  of  the  Guadiana  suffered  rather  severely 
from  malaria  fevers ;  but  it  was  not  yet  considered 
expedient  to  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain.  On  the  10th  of  October  his  brd- 
ship,  with  a  few  able  officers,  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  and  examine  mi- 
nutely the  whole  country  in  front  of  that  capital. 
He  had  appreciated  at  the  first  glance  after  the 
battle  of  Vimeiro  the  excellences  of  Torres  Vedras 
as  a  defensive  position,  and  he  had  now  determined 
upon  the  construction  of  those  celebrated  lines 
which  enabled  him  to  baffle  all  the  e£foits  of  the 
French  in  1810.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  October 
he  wrote  a  "  Memorandum"  for  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher  of  the  engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  double  line  of  position,  the  entrenchments 
and  redoubts,  the  number  of  men  required  at  each 
post,  &c.,  and  ordered  Colonel  Fletcher  to  examine 
every  road,  every  hill,  river,  or  rivulet  in  that  vici- 
nity ;  to  calculate  the  precise  time  it  would  take  to 
erect  the  works,  to  break  up  the  bridges  in  front 
of  them,  &c.*  But  of  this  great  plan  nothing  was 
said,  or  even  whispered,  at  t£e  time.  By  the  30th 
of  October  Lord  Wellington  had  returned  to  his 
head-quarters  at  Badajoz.  By  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
November  he  was  at  Seville,  having  proceeded 
thither  to  confer  with  his  brother  the  Marquess  Wei- 
lesley,  and,  perhaps,  to  see  whether  by  personal  ap- 
plication he  might  not  be  able  to  set  aright  some  of 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  junta.  From 
Seville  he  proceeded  with  Lord  Wellealey  to  Cadiz, 
"  partly  to  arrange  money  matters,  ana  partly  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  place."  By  the  12th  of  No- 
vember he  was  back  at  Badajoz,  where  he  received 
information  that  orders  had  been  given  in  all  the 
Spanish  villages  of  that  province  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  forage  and  provisions  to  the  British  army .f 
And  a  few  daya  after  this  last  intelligenee  he  was 
informed  that  the  Spanish  army  had  run  headlong 
into  destruction,  and  had  sufiFered  at  Ocana  a  more 
tremendous  defeat  than  any  they  had  sustained 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  which  had  retreated 
before  Sebastiani  into  the  recesses  of  the  Siena 
Morena,  had  been  taken  from  General  Venegas  to 
be  given  to  General  Areizaga,  an  inferior  man,  an 
inexperienced  young  officer,  but  who  happened  to 
be  in  favour  with  the  central  junta.  Old  Cuesta 
had  also  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  and — incredible  as  it  may  seem — a 
greater  blunderer  than  he.  General  Eguia,  had 
been  found  and  appointed  to  succeed  him.  [Lord 
Wellington  knew  something  of  this  Eguia,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  14th  of  September  he  had  set  down 
some  of  his  plans  as  "  rank  nonsense."]  Early  in 
November  the  sapient  junta,  who  had  chosen  two 

-  *  For  Ihia  extraordinary  documont,  which  baa  beoa  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  exiatiog  of  Wellingtoo's  compre- 
hensive mind,  Dcnetration,  and  foresight,  see  Colonel  Garwood,  Wei* 
lington  Dispatches,  vol.  v.^  fkom  p.  S3i  to  839. 
\  Dispatches. 
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such  excellent  generala,  ordered  the  anny  of  Anda- 
lusia, joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of 
Eitremadura,  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Madrid, 
ind  this  without  any  previous  communication  with 
Lord  Wellington  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Dnque  del 
Parque  and  the  other  Spanish  commanders  in  the 
north  of  Spain.  Young  Areizaga  wanted  to  have 
the  whole  glory  of  recovering  the  Spanish  capital : 
with  nearly  50,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  artillery, 
he  descended  from  the  mountains,  where  the  French 
could  not  have  touched  him,  and  advanced  with  the 
confidence  of  an  ignorant  boy  into  the  wide  plains  of 
La  Mancha.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
November  that  he  encountered  in  the  open  fields  of 
Ocafia  the  two  united  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebasti- 
an!, who  advanced  upon  him  in  three  columns,  threw 
hia  cavalry  head  over  heels,  and  broke  the  iniantnr 
of  his  right  wing ;  upon  which  his  left  wing  retired, 
or  fled,  without  firing  a  shot.  Then  followed  a  gene- 
ral dibaclef  with  the  loss  of  fifty-five  of  their  sixty 
cannon,  of  the  military  chest,  provisions,  baggage, 
clothing,  &c.,  and  with  a  terrific  loss  of  life,  which 
must  have  been  sustamed  rather  in  the  flight  than 
in  the  fight.*  The  fugitives  that  were  quick  or  for- 
tunate to  escape  rushed  like  maniacs  through  the 
etronp  pass  of  Despenas  Perros,  or  fled  by  other 
roogh  roads  towards  Murcia  or  Valencia.  Many 
thousands  were  taken  prisoners,  so  that  more  than 
one  half  of  this  army — the  largest  that  the  junta 
had  hitherto  sent  into  the  field — was  destroyed  or 
lost  It  is  said  that  very  cruel  usage  was  adopted 
to  force  the  prisoners  into  the  French  service ;  that 
8000  of  them  yielded,  but  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  desert,  and  join  the  guerillas  in  the  mountains. 

The  defeat  of  Areizaga  at  Ocana  drew  after  it  the 
defeat  of  the  Duque  del  Parque,  who  had  quitted 

*  We  coald  nercT  andentand  how— or,  to  ipeak  more  pUiolj,  we 
enl4  never  believe  that— whole  Smnlih  bettalioDi  died  immoveable 
^^tlietr  W****  ^  *"  *>P**>  plain,  ill  Caeeta's  funoos  battle  of  Medellin. 
IB*  British  army,  oven  in  latn  daya,  when  the  Spaniard!  werevajtiy 
wfioved,  aever  aaw  thera  capable  of  qalte  eo  much  stoadinen.  At 
Medellin  there  waa  indeed  a  amashiiig  Are  of  artillery  upon  the  8pa- 
>ah  lanlu  and  coloana ;  but  this  would  haidly  account  for  the  sort 
oi  jMrnetion  which  is  reported  to  Iwre  taken  t/Haca.  It  appears  that 
"  MedslUb,  as  at  OcaSa,  the  Spaniards  were  broken  and  enveloped 

S,  that  their  retreat  waa  completely  cut  off,  and  that,  in  their 
,  they  Mid  tiieir  Uvea  deariy.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
when  Bonaparte  had  suecssafttUy  terminated  the  Austrian  war. 
las  when  his  brother  Joaeph  was  entertaining  sangaine  hopes  of  esta- 
bUihing  his  throne,  the  system  was  recommended  and  adopted  of 
wu  as  many  Spani»h  prisonen  as  possible,  and  of  tryinc  afterwards 
If  •Moea  them  to  enter  loto  the  service  of  the  istmaive  king ;  but  at 
« lime  of  the  battle  of  Medellin.  when  Jceeph's  Ibais  were  great,  a 
»wh  more  sauKuinary  system  prevailed.  Marshal  Victor,  however, 
>n<e  to  King  Joseph  after  the  battle  of  HadelUn  t  -  The  loss  of  the 
^fuiaida  was  so  great  that  it  most  be  seen  to  he  beUeved.  I  myself 
OfTCIooe  over  the  Held  of  battle  to  aseeruin  the  Ikcts.  AU  the  Spa- 
rai  baUalioDa  whidi  Qeneral  Cueata  had  sutloosd  looppoee  us.  wha. 
j^*rui  Hae  or  in  columns,  are  ttiil  lyiitg  tAtre  in  tit  town  order* 
Everyman,  officer  and  soldier,  vnu  kUled  ;  I  at  Rrst  stated  their  lose 
U  iO,go«  to  12,000  kiUed ;  I  now  beUeve  it  was  more.  All  my  staff 
'u^seen^it  Mweli  aa  myself.  But  you  most  notsuppose  that  It  was 
*  no,  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last 

■     ■    ~       •  •       - of  battle 

1  attempt 

,  ^.  — .  -...^n-— ■ •  ---r"-'  ""-r  mention- 

■•f  now  Latour  Manbnurg  with  his  cavalry  swept  round  tlie  left  flank, 
I  II  ''U  on  tl>e  rear  of  Cnesta,  and  how,  at  the  same  moment, 
Uaule  and  his  cavalry  gaUoped  in  npoo  the  broken  bands,  says, 
•""••artllng brevity,  "  A  Iwrrible  oaraage  ensued,  for  the  French 
*°™ni,  while  their  sBenglh  vraold  permit,  conthiued  to  follow  and 
•tnlte.  tintil  thrae-Mha  of  th«  SponUi  arar  woUowed  in  blood."— 
°>»^<ftlitPmbmhrtFir. 

ta  the  battle  of  MedeUin  Cueata  was  wounded,  and  tell  tnm  hto 
n°<*i  bs^he  waa  quickly,  remounted,  and  escaped.  Another  Spar 
"nn  (cneial,  Friaa,  was  severely  wounded  and.  was  taken  priaonct. 


the  line  of  the  Tagiis  to  co-operate  in  the  insane 
plan  for  recovering  Madrid.  Del  Parque,  in  the 
month  of  October,  being  well  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  Tamames,  had  defeated  General  Mar- 
chand,  with  a  force  not  much  superior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  French.  This  rare  event  too  much 
elated  the  duqiie,  who,  not  satisfied  with  freeing 
Salamanca  from  the  French,  risked  hi«  army  several 
times  in  the  open  country ;  and,  when  Areizaga  was 
thought  to  be  advancing  victoriously  through  La 
Mancha,  he  pushed  forward  into  the  open  cotmtry 
of  Castile,  till  Marchand,  whom  he  had  defeated, 
was  joined  by  Kellermann  and  a  fiesh  division  from 
Valladolid.  Even  then,  ignorant  of  their  real  force, 
he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  On  discover- 
ing that  Kellermann  had  come  up  the  duque  re- 
treated; but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  overtaken 
and  beaten  to  pieces  by  Kellermann,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  being  seized  with  a  sadden  panic,  and 
taking  to  flight  before  a  French  sabre  or  bullet 
could  touch  them.  The  Spanish  infantry  did  better, 
forming  into  square  and  repulsing  three  successive 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry ;  but,  when  del 
Parque  ordered  a  retreat  upon  Tamames,  the  scene 
of  hu  victory  in  October,  the  infantry  too  began  to 
desert ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  roads 
were  strewed  with  musquets  and  knapsacks  thrown 
away  by  the  fugitives,  and  the  duque's  army  of 
20,000  men  was  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundreds. 
Kellermann  reported  that  he  took  all  the  artillery 
of  the  right  wing,  killed  3000  men,  and  made  200 
prisoners.*  Thus  the  two  armies  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  regular  force  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  kept  within  the  line  of 
the  Tagus  and  posted  along  the  Sierra  Morena, 
might  long  have  protected  Andalusia  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  from  French  invasion,  had 
been  thrown  away  on  a  most  foolish  errand !  Lord 
Wellington,  whose  advice  and  warning  had  been 
rejected  and  despised,  was  deeply  mortified  by  the 
events.  "I  lament,"  says  he,  "  that  a  cause  which 
promised  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago  should  have 
been  so  completely  lost  by  the  ignorance,  presump- 
tion, and  mismanagement  of  those  to  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  intrusted.  I  declare  that,  if  they  had 
preserved  their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of  them, 
the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any 
use ;  time  would  have  been  gained ;  the  state  of 
afimrs  would  have  improved  daily ;  all  the  chances 
were  in  our  favour ;  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
weakness,  occasioned  by  any  diversion  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  French 
themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies  must 
have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  Bat,  no !  nothing 
will  answer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains, 
in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  They 
will  not  credit  the  accounts  I  have  repeatedly  given 
them  of  the  superior  number  even  of  the  flench : 
they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they  find  them  invari- 

*  Southey,  Biitory  ot  the  Peninsukr  War. 
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ably  in  all  parta  in  numbers  superior  to  them- 
aelvBS."* 

The  defeat  of  the  Duque  del  Parque  lei^  the 
French  at  fiill  leisure  to  direct  their  operations 
against  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Portugal.     On 
the  line  of  the  Guediana,  where  his  army  was  sta- 
tioned, or  on  the  side  of  Alemtejo,  Lord  WeUington 
could  apprehend  no  attack,  attempts  in  that  quarter 
having   always  proved   unsuccessful :    and,   after 
what  Soult  had  suffered  during  his  advance  to,  and 
retreat  from,  Oporto,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  French  would  make  a  second  experiment  upon 
Portugal  from  the  Galician  frontier  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.     But  an  intermediate 
route  from  the  province  of  Salamanca  by  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  more  open   and   much  easier,  and 
would  lead  the  invading  columns  into  the  heart  of 
Portugal  or  about  midway  between  the  Gralician 
frontier  and  the  frontier  of  Alemtejo,  cutting  off 
Lisbon  from  Oporto.     The  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  would,  moreover,  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion  between  the  Spanish   government    and   the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and,  besides  opening 
the  easiest  way  into  Portugal  and  bringing  on  the 
fall  of  Almeida,  it  would  inevitably  give  the  French 
possession  of  Old  Castile ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
obtained  certain  information  that  a  French  council 
of  war  had  recommended  the  immediate  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.     His  lordship's  primary  object 
was,  and  had  all  along  been,  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal.    It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  line  of  the 
Guadiena  was  no  longer  the  line  for  him ;  and  he 
resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  that  frontier, 
to  march  them  to  Lisbon  and  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  and  to  extend  them  from  thence  towards 
Oporto   and   the  river   Douro.    He  would  thus 
meet  the  storm  where  it  was  now  sure  to  burst. 
This  plan,  promptly  conceived — for  a  few  days 
before,  and  until  the  annihilation  of  the  armies  of 
Areizaea  and  del  Parque,  it  had  been  unnecessary 
to  think  of  it — was  carried  into  execution  with 
excellent  order,  and  with  all  the  rapidity  that  was 
necessanr.     Quitting  the  unhospitable  ground  of 
Spain  altogether,  the  mass  of  the  British  army 
moved  through  Alemtejo  in  the  rainy  month  of 
December,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  and 
marched  on  to  the  Mondego.     At  the  beginning  of 
January,   1810,  Lord  Wellington  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Viseu,  having  his  out-posts  along  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     He 
had  left  General  Hill  and  his  division  at  Abrantes ; 
and  General  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  also 
remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.     Abrantes, 
which  commands  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  (over 
which  river  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  constructed), 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  kill,  is  natu- 
rally a  strong  place,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall ; 
and  its  defences  had  been  improved  by  English 

*  Dispolehas.  Hb  lordibip  »Ut,  "  I  mt  only  afmid,  now,  Ui»t  I 
•lull  bo  too  lata  ta>  aava  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Ok  Ion  of  whicli  will  wcnn 
to  th«  French  Old  Cutile,  and  «iU  cut  oH  all  aimmunication  witli 
the  Dof  them  provinces,  and  leave  them  to  their  fiUe.  I  wonder  whe> 
titer  the  SpanUli  offlcera  over  read  the  hiatory  of  the  American  war, 
or  of  their  own  war  in  Che  Dutch  proTincea,  «t  of  their  own  war  in 
foHuial." 


engineers.  Viseu,  at  the  distance  of  134  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  also  stands  on  elevated 
ground.  In  both  places  the  troops,  who  were  now 
properly  supplied  with  provisions,  recovered  their 
health,  and  g^t  rid  of  the  malaria  fevers  they  had 
caught  in  Spain.  Parliamentary  oppositionists  and 
other  persoiis  at  home  might  represent  the  case  as 
hopeless,  the  attempt  as  madness;  but  assuredly 
Ijord  Wellington  never  for  one  moment  despaired 
of  defending  Portugal  against  whatever  French 
host  might  be  brought  against  him ;  and  the  gallant 
army  under  his  command  fully  shared  in  this  con- 
fidence. After  these  toilsome  marches  had  all 
been  completed,  there  was  a  long  repose ;  but  the 
time,  fiur  from  being  lost,  was  most  advantageously 
employed  in  improving  the  commissariat,  the 
baggage  and  conveyance  department,  and  other 
branches  and  departments  (without  which  the 
bravery  and  activity  of  an  array  may  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  strategetical  skill  of  its  commander 
baulked  and  defeated),  in  training  and  thoroughly 
disciplining  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  from 
England,  and  in  raising  the  Portuguese  r^olar 
army  to  a  state  of  efficiency  in  numbers,  arma- 
ment, and  discipline.  In  this  last  part  of  his 
many  and  arduous  duties  his  lordship  wa«  most 
ably  seconded  by  General  Beresford,  who  showed, 
in  the  following  campaign,  what  Portuguese  troops 
were  worth  when  trained  and  commanded  by  Bri- 
tish officers.  This  result,  and  numerous  other 
advantages,  could  only  be  obtained  through  the 
superior  dociUty  and  modesty  of  the  people,  and 
the  more  rational  and  submissive  temper  of  their 
provisional  government.  The  Portuguese  had  the 
habit  of  depending  on  their  old  allies  the  British, 
and  of  looking  up  with  respect  to  their  superior 
wealth,  resources,  means,  and  endowments;  the 
Spaniards,  and  especially  the  superb  Castilians, 
had  only  the  more  ancient  habit  of  considering 
themselves  as  the  first  people  in  the  worid,  and  of. 
despising  all  other  nations.  Lisbon  at  this  time 
presented  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  great 
British  colony ;  our  embassy,  our  merchants,  our 
navy,  our  troops  seemed  to  hold  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  Portuguese  soldiers,  com- 
manded and  disciplined  by  English  officers,  and 
receiving  their  pay  in  English  money,  looked  more 
like  partisans  of  their  powerfiil  ally  than  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged. 
Now  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  president  of 
the  council  of  regency,  showed  some  insubordina- 
tion and  gave  a  little  trouble;  but,  on  the  whole, 
everything  was  apparently  subjected  to  the  control 
of  England,  whose  assistance  alone  could  prevent 
the  French  armies  from  re-obtaining  possession  of 
the  whole  country  and  satisfying  their  revenge  on 
the  people.*  If  a  similar  control,  or  even  an 
approach  to  it,  could  have  been  obtained  in  Spain, 
that  unhappy  country  might  have  been  spared  some 
years  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  war  that 
has  been  known  in  modem  Europe. 

*  Col.    Loilh  Hay,  Nanalirc.— Col.  Gurwood,  Wdliogtoi  Dis- 
paldtes* 
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The  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  againat  France 
— which  would  not  have  been  made  at  that  mo- 
ment without  English  encouragement  and  promises 
of  aid — bound  our  government  to  attempt  two 
great  diversions  (in  addition  to  the  war  we  were 
carrying  on  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  which 
gave  occupation  to  200,000  French)  in  two  very 
apposite  parts  uf  Europe, — in  Holland  and  in  the 
Sintth  of  Italy.  From  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May  preparations  were  made  for  fitting  out  one 
of  the  greatest  armaments  that  had  ever  issued 
from  the  porta  of  Great  Britain )  and  by  the  end 
of  July  an  army  of  40,000  men  was  collected,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  two  SO-gun 
ships,  three  of  44  guns,  twenty-three  frigates, 
thirty-one  ship  and  brig  sloops,  five  bomb  vessels, 
twenty-three  g^n  brigs,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wil  of  hired  cutters,  tenders,  gun- 
boats, &c.  —  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
vessels  of  war — accompanied  by  about  four  hun- 
dred sail  of  transports,  was  ready  to  convey 
and  co-operate  with  the  army.  Unfortunately 
the  destination  of  this  mighty  armament  could 
not  possibly  be  concealed  from  the  French,  or 
from  any  other  people  that  knew  what  was,  and 
had  lopg  been,  in  progress  on  the  Scheldt.  Not 
even  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  had  made  Bonaparte 
despair  of  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  and 
invading  England.  Ever  since  the  spring  of  1807 
formidable  naval  preparations  had  been  carried  on 
by  France  in  those  waters ;  and,  finding  that  the 
port  of  Antwerp  was  not  quite  deep  enough  to  float 
an  80-gun  ship,  with  her  guns  and  stores  on  board, 
Bonaparte  had  forced  his  brother  Louis,  the  no- 
minal King  of  Holland,  to  cede  to  France  the  port 
ofFlushing,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  offers  a  capacious  bason,  in  which  twenty  or 
more  sail  of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  and 
in  readmess  for  sea  on  all  occasion.  By  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  ten  74-^n  ships  were  at 
anchor  near  the  Calot  Sand ;  nme  ships  of  the  line 
Were  on  the  stocks  at  Antwerp,  most  of  them  ready 
to  be  launched,  and  at  the  same  place  the  keels  of 
nineteen  ships  of  war,  large  and  small,  were  laid, 
while  on  the  stocks  at  Flushing  there  were  one  74 
*nd  three  smaller  vessels.  Besides  these  there 
were,  at  Flushing,  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Texel, 
Kveial  sail  of  the  line  actually  ready  for  sea. 
Counting  on  his  conference  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
M\j  expected  that  nineteen  or  twenty  Russian 
•hips  of  the  line  would  be  put  at  his  disposal ;  he 
Ww  that  he  could  calculate  on  the  hardy  seamen 
of  Denmark,  and  on  what  little  remained  of  the 
fleet  of  that  country  ;  the  defeats  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  French  and  by  the  Russians  would 
place  the  naval  resources  of  the  Swedes  in  his 
hands }  and  altogether  he  hoped  to  collect  at  some 
opportune  moment  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line 
on  the  Dutch  coast.  Bonaparte,  too,  was  known  to 
have  expended  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling  in  con- 
noting Antwerp  into  a  great  naval  d^pdt,  in  mak- 
ing basons,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals,  and  fortifica- 


tions to  defend  them.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  England  should  allow  these  preparations  to 
go  on  without  making  an  attempt  tu  interrupt 
diem ;  and,  as  soon  as  our  armament  was  begun, 
its  destination  was  but  an  obvious  inference.  The 
very  same  reasons  which  account  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  secrecy  justify  the  government  in  selecting 
Holland  rather  than  any  other  country,  in  which  to 
operate  the  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria ;  and  this 
point  was,  moreover,  recommended  by  the  known 
existence  of  a  very  strong  party  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces hostile  to  the  French.  Nor  in  the  present  state 
of  the  northern  powers,  with  Denmark  hostile,  with 
Russia  hostile,  with  Sweden  crushed  and  falling  to 
pieces, with  Prussia  conquered  and  her  sea- ports  and 
forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  it  be  very 
easy  to  discover  where  our  diversion  could  have 
been  made  except  in  Holland.  Small  flying  forces, 
like  those  led  by  Major  Schill  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  a 
short  season  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  Elbe ;  but  those  impoverished  regions 
C(mld  not  have  supported  a  large  British  army,  and 
a  small  one  would  have  been  sacrificed.  And,  even 
admitting  that  30,000  or  40,000  British  troops 
might  have  been  landed  on  the  Elbe,*  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  there  supported 
with  the  provisions  and  stores  they  carried  with 
them,  or  by  such  as  should  be  sent  after  them, 
from  England,  our  government  might  be  excused 
for  not  rushing  into  this  bold  adventure,  since  such 
an  army  must  be  only  secondary  to  the  great  armies 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  Austrian  steadiness,  ability, 
and  good  luck,  which  were  all  so  very  doubtful — to 
say  nothing  of  that  treachery,  both  in  council  and 
in  the  field,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  be 
proved  by  so  many  fatal  reverses  in  past  campaigrns, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  Before  our  expedition 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  Bonaparte  had  fought  and 
won  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  errors  had  been 
committed  by  the  Austrians  similar  in  nature  and 
equal  in  amount  to  any  that  they  had  committed 
in  former  wars.  Our  appearance  on  the  continent 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  ;  and  it  behoved  our  go- 
vernment to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  destruction 
of  the  docks  and  arsenals  on  the  Scheldt,  and  for 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  all  that  they  con- 
tained. The  Walcheren  expedition,  even  as  it  was 
managed,  gave  serious  alarm  to  Bonaparte,  then 
far  away  on  the  Danube,  and  it  kept  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  France,  some 
troops  which  might  have  been  sent  to  reinforce 
him  in  a  struggle  in  which  he  was,  at  least  once, 

*  Some  IHAioK  demoiulrtttloDt  were  mndo  on  the  Elbe.  Captain 
Ooalc,  with  M.  M.  >Iaop  Uio  *  Moiqulto,'  ind  Uliee  small  gun-veaipU, 
pDtered  that  river  on  tlieVllt  of  July,  and.  landing  njlon  and  marines, 
toolc  both  the  town  and  the  IjaUery  of  Cuxhaven.  although  thebatterv 
waa  strong,  surrounded  hy  a  wet  dituli,  and  defended  by  500  French 
troow.  And  inbacqnently  to  this  an  English  flotilla  wiln  some  han- 
dretu  of  tioom  on  board  appeared  in  the  same  waters-  The  foice  was 
too  small  to  do  any  gootl,  as  the  popular  insurrection  in  the  north  of 
Oermany  was  Uten  being  crusliefl;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
theso  English  Teasels  that  tlu  Dnka  of  Bnmsirick  and  his  brave  com- 
paukna  escaped  from  the  ooBlinent. 
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very  nearly  over-matclied  and  beaten.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  no  excuse  can  be  found  for 
ministers  in  their  strange  selection  of  commandert 
for  this  expedition :  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  supreme  command  of  the  land  forces, 
had  scarcely  anything  to  recommend  him  except 
his  being  an  amiable  man,  and  connected  with 
great  men  ;*  and,  as  for  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Richard 
John  Strachan,  it  would  be  committing  an  injustice 
to  the  navy  not  to  say  that  there  were  fifty  oflScers, 
even  among  those  who  had  the  requisites  of  pro- 
fessional rank  or  grade,  fitter  than  he  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  If  the  government  could  have 
got  rid  of  the  rank  and  routine  system,  and  of 
other  causes  which  often  had  much  to  do  with  these 
appointments,  there  was  one  officer  at  hand  fittest 
of  all  for  this  particular  service — Captain  Lord 
Cochrane.  Or,  by  recalling  him  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  might  have  employed  the  ambidex- 
terous Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  wa«  equal,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  Sir  Richard  Strachan  in  rank,  and 
who  was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  even  to  Lord 
Cochrane  m  in-shore  work,  or  for  operations,  such 
as  the  present,  which  required  the  sailor  to  have 
"  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea."  But,  as  if  the 
appointment  of  inferior  commanders  were  not  suffi- 
aent  to  mar  the  business,  the  government,  unin- 
structed  by  many  examples,  neglected  to  define  the 
authorities  of  each,  thus  leaving  the  sluice-gate 
open  to  those  differences  of  opinion  and  jealousies 
of  authority  which  had  usually  broken  out  between 
generalsand admirals.  The objectsof theexpedition, 
as  explained  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  instructions, 
e,  "  The  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing, 
or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruction  of  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerp,  Temeuse,  and 
Flushing;  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
chef  en ;  and  the  rendering,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt 
no  longer  navigable  for  ships  of  war."  Nelson,  in 
1801,  nad  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  same  point,  and 
had  considered  it  as  a  week's  expedition  for  a 
small  fleet  and  4000  or  5000  land  troops;  but 
since  that  time  the  works  of  Bonaparte  had  ren- 
dered the  enterprise  much  more  difficult.  Ministers 
knew  that  Great  Britain  had  held  possession  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren  before  now;   unfortunately 

*  Even  according  to  a  uot  uofHendly  organ  (which  waa  oooasionaU; 
play«d  by  Walter  Scott,  aa  well  aa  tnr  Sonthey)  the  appointment  of  the 
•on  oftheSrat  Bailor  Chatham  and  Inother  of  William  Pitt,  "excited 
cooaiderable  wonder,  for  Lord  Chatham  was  a  man  whote  liabits  of 
indolence  were  notoricuslv  inveterate,  Insomach  that  In  the  height  of 
hia  brother'a  po«'er  it  had  Ijeen  found  neccssarr  to  remove  him  from 
the  offlce  of  flrat  lord  of  the  admiralty." — Tm  Edadrvgh  Amtual 
iinutar. 

Id  a  note  to  the  above  pnaaage  it  is  laiil.  *'  While  he  held  Uie  aitlia, 
tion  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  he  was  called  the/afe  Lord  Chatham, 
iiecause  his  hour  of  rising  waa  uaually  in  tlie  aftemouu."  In  the  teat 
there  are  a  few  other  aenteneea  wllich  wcm  to  denote  the  pen  of  Scott : 
*'  Lord  Chatham's  roanaera  were  agreeable,  and  in  oocTersation  he 
displayed  talents,  which,  as  they  never  appeared  on  otlier  occasions, 
aeem  onlv  to  have  been  exerted  for  conversational  purposes,  or  only 
equal  totoem.  Mr.  Pitt  was  Itnoim  to  have  deacribed  him  aaapurson 
of  uaeleaa  abilities-  He  had  aerred  on  the  continent  during  the  Anti- 
jaoobin  war,  and  wsa  third  in  command  at  the  dlagraceM  capitulation 
of  the  Holder.  Atthis  pieeent  time  he  held  the  situation  of  master  of 
the  ordnanoe,  and  in  that  capacity  posaesaed  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In 
the  ooQise  of  the  axpoditiou,  and  aUlt  more  after  ita  concluaion,  acme 
incooTanienoe  wasfoand  to  resnltbemluivinf  thuainvMUidacabiaet 
mlatalat  with  command." 
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they  had  no  statistical  returns  to  show  at  what  ex- 
pense of  health  and  life  that  occupation  had  been 
maintained  in  the  days  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne;  and  they  declared  afterwards  that  they 
never  contemplated  a  permanefil,  or  eren  a  long, 
possession  of  the  island.  The  study  of  statistics, 
which  had  scarcely  been  begun  in  1809,  was  alto- 
gether unknown  a  century  earlier  :  there  existed 
no  materials  in  the  war-office,  in  the  army  medical 
board,  or  anywhere  else  in  England,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  insalubrity  of  those  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Scheldt :  nevertheless,  there  is  truth 
as  well  as  point  in  the  assertions  that  "  the  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  planned  and  conducted  as  it 
was,  was  the  fruit  of  statistical  ignorance  in  every 
one — everywhere  from  the  prime  minister  to  w 
commander-in-chief,  and  from  him  to  the  surgeon's 
mate  :  and  that  ignorance,  which  every  Middie- 
burghian,  any  Dutchman  could  have  enlightened 
or  dispelled,  cost  us  10,000  brave  men,  not  a  little 
money,  and  not  a  little  credit"  * 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Grand  Armada — for 
such  it  might  be  called — set  sail  from  the  Downs.t 
In  the  course  of  the  following  day,-  it  waa  nearly 
all  collected  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  then  began 
the  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  discoveries  Uutt 
the  fleet  was  not  sufficiently  provided  with  boats 
for  landing  the  troops,  ordnance,  &c.  The  wiser 
part  of  the  officers  were  for  going  on  to  Antwerp  at 
once  (Antwerp  was  not  forty-five  miles  distaint),  to 
try  a  coup  de  main  before  the  place  should  be  put 
in  a  full  state  of  defence ;  but  the  less  wise  were 
for  beginning  with  Flushing,  and  this  last  opinion 
prevailed.  Flushing,  whose  importance,  a«  com- 
pared with  Antwerp,  was  as  ten  to  a  thousand, 
was  invested  on  the  Ist  or  2nd  of  August;  but  ao 
slow  were  our  incapable  commanders  that  nearly 
a  fortnight  elapsed  before  thev  got  their  batteries 
all  ready,!  ^^^  began  their  bombardment  in  earnest 
They  began  to  bombard  hotly  on  the  13th ;  and 
on  the  15th,  when  two  churches,  the  Stadt-hoiue, 
and  250  houses  had  been  destroyed,  Greneral  Mon- 
net,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Flushing, 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  requested  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  On  the  following  evening  the  articles 

•  Edinbatgli  Review,  vol.  zlix„  article  on  Military  EducaUoil. 
f  The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  accompanied  or  followed  tn  part  of  the 
expedition  by  the  laie  Sir  William  Curtis,  biaouit-ijaksr,  banker, 
contractor,  alderman,  lord  mayor.    According  to  a  street  song  of  the 
day. 

*'  Great  Chatham  sailed  safe  from  the  Downs, 
Witli  Curtis  so  loyal  and  funny,; 
They  both  came  bacic  again  safe, ' 

But  coat  John  Bull  twelve  miliioQS  of  money," 
There  la  a  note  ia  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  to  this  effect:— 
"  Among  the  visitors  of  tlie  fleet  waa  one  who  attracted  much  notice 
by  Uie  pomp  of  his  appearance,  or  what  may  be  ttlled  Ills  equipage. 
This  was  Sir  William  Curtis,  who  was  wafted  to  the  Dowiu  in  a 
yacht,  either  of  his  own,  or  hired  for  llie  purpose,  or  borrowed,  beau- 
tifully painted,  adorned  with  a  streamer  Ijearing  devices  prognoali* 
eating  victory  and  glory,  and  carrying  delicate  renreshments  of  all 
kinds  to  the  military  and  naval  commaodeis,  and  the  priacipal 
officers." 

I  General  the  Earl  of  Chatham  said  he  waa  waiting  for  Admiral 
Sir  Ricliaid  Slmchan,  and  the  admiral  said  he  was  waiting  for  tbe 
Earl  ur  Clintham.  llieir  positions  were  described  in  a  walTknown 
quattaia.— 

"  Tlie  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn. 
Stood  waiting  fat  Sir  Richard  iltraclian  i 
Sir  Riebard,  eagar  to  In  at  'em. 
Stood  wailing  for  the  Earl  of  Cbalfaam." 
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of  ctpitulatior.  were  signed ;  and  the  garriion, 
amounting  to  about  6000  men,  laid  down  their 
anni  in  front  of  the  place,  to  be  conveyed  a«  pri- 
■onen  of  war  to  England.*  The  ships  that  were 
afloat  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  EngliiAi; 
thoie  that  were  oa  the  stocka,  or  in  dock,  were 
secured.  With  the  exception  of  the  peaceable  aur- 
render,  on  the  l7tb,  of  two  amall  iilanda  to  the 
north  of  the  Eaiitem  Scheldt,  the  reduction  of 
Fluahing  waa  the  virtual  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  Slat,  and  not  sooner,  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  removed  hia  head-quarters  from  Flush- 
log  to  Veere ;  and  on  the  2drd  he  went  to  Ter  Goea, 
on  the  contiguoui  island  of  South  Beveland,  and 
talked  solemnly  of  going  on  to  Antwerp.  But 
before  he  could  get  there  he  must  reduce  JJillo  and 
Liefkenshoeck,  places  strong  of  old,  and  of  late 
yean  made  much  stronger;  and  now  he  learned 
that  each  of  these  two  forta  mounted  40  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon,  and  had  a  formidable  garrison ;  that 
the  dykea  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  cut,  and 
the  wtkole  country  laid  under  water ;  that  bars  had 
heen  drawn  across,  and  all  sorts  of  impedimenta 
thrown  into  the  Scheldt  to  stop  the  advance  of  our 
men  of  war ;  that  a  particularly  strong  boom-chain 
had  been  drawn  aeroas  the  river  from  Lillo  to  Lief- 
Itenihoeck ;  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
link  Tenels  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  channel  be- 

!  tween  those  forts  and  Antwerp ;  and  that  batteries 
ifieur  de  I'eau  had  been  erected  by  the  French 
wherever  the  river  was  narrowest  and  most  difficult. 
A  great  many  of  these  preparations  had  been  made 
iluring  the  fortnight  and  more  that  he  had  been 
pottering  at  Floahing.  And,  while  he  paused  and 
pondered  for  nearly  another  fortnight.  Marshal 
Beraadotte  arrived  at  Antwerp,  and  from  40,000  to 
50,000  regular  troops,  French,  Duteh,  and  Qer- 
nant,  were  collected  in  that  neighbourhood,  together 

\  with  hosts  of  militia  both  from  Belgium  and 
from  Holland.  Add  to  all  this,  that  10,000  of  the 
Britith  troops  had  been  left  behind  to  keep  pos- 
Kuitai  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren ;  that  3000  were 
on  the  sick  list;  that  nearly  all  the  provisions 
hrought  from  England  were  eaten  up ;  that  the 
country  we  had  seized  could  supply  nest  to  no- 
thing ;  and  we  need  not  be  surpnsed  that  a  coun- 

'  cil  of  war  called  together  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  should  be  decidedly  of 
opinioD  "  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  undertake 
™rtheroperation8."t  Sir  Richard  Stracban  thought 

*  DotlBg  (he  liAge  of  Pluiking  tlie  kfng*ii  approbation  wu  ilgnEaed 
to  Eul  Qiatham  (an  MpecUl  favourite  at  court)  for  itm  vwmptitiute 
"><>  <lu<h  ha  had  eommeneed,  and  the  «<$«iir  with  wliieh  he  had 
">?ditttcd.  hi!  operatioiu  I 

,  iQ  all.  Cllalbara  had  coosamed  umrly  1 0.000  rounda  of  ammunitloa. 
"'■■•nl  Hoaul  wag  diamiHad  lyam  the  French  army  wilh  diigraca, 
■«  nriMdering  while  he  had  itill  4000  men  lit  for  duty. 

'  OfthepiartleabllUyof  doing  all  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  waa 
*>u<>rioned  to  do  (luid  he  but  had  more  epeed  and  more  akUl),  a 
"™*  military  writer  layi,— 

'  Bluicesberg  is  the  point  of  coast  Uie  moat  eonTenInt  liar  the 
JWntareation  of  a  body  of  troops  destined  for  the  invasion  oTFIao- 
^n.    Prom  this  spot  a  paved  road  moi  straight  to  Antwerp.     Its 

i  {"itln  Is  U  lea(nea;  it  passes  through  Bruges  and  Ghent.  These 
^^^^jndes,  at  this  time  the  capitals  of  rich  and  populous  departmenta, 
■IKira  iadlreet  taxation  was  harassing  more  than  the  coiuoription, 

>  tt^E  *  miTlled  few  recruits;  Ixit,  iu  tailing  up  a  position  there, 
■^Eoflisb  would  give  to  their  plans  an  air  of  importance,  convert  to 
"™  "<  ill*  moonss  of  thia  IbitUe  country,  occasion  «  momentary 


that  it  would,  and  then  thought  that  it  would 
not,  be  pouible  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  govern- 
ment instructions  which  directed  him,  if  pomble, 
to  render  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navinble  for  ships 
of  war;  and  so  did  nothing  at  all.  Seriously,  the 
thing  was  an  impracticability,  and  our  ministers 
must  have  been  dreaming  when  they  thought  of  it. 
In  spite  of  the  two-third  rations,  and  of  the  sickness 
which  was  spreading,  it  is  possible  that  our  oom- 
mandera  might  have  remained  some  time  longer 
where  they  were,  doing  nothing ;  but,  as  they 
stopped  their  offensive  operations,  the  enemy  com- 
menced theirs.  On  the  30th  and  Slst  of  August 
they  opened  a  fire  of  guns  and  mortars  from  both 
banks  of  the  nver;  and  compelled  our  ships  to 
retire  from  their  advanced  posiUon.  This,  indeed, 
waa  of  no  importance  now ;  the  ships  of  every  de- 
scription departed  altogether  from  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  by  the  4th 
of  September  every  part  of  Zealand  was  evacuated 
by  the  English,  except  the  island  of  Walcheren.* 
On  the  14th  of  September,  Earl  Chatham  embarked 
for  England  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
leaving  Sir  Eyre  Cooto  to  hold  the  command  of  the 
remainder,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Walcheren, 
for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  Scheldt,  stopping 
the  egress  of  the  Batavo- Gallic  fleet,  and  keeping 
open  an  inlet  for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  into 
Holland !  Before  the  Earl  of  Chatham  took  his 
final  departure,  8000  men  on  the  sick  list  denoted 
either  that  the  climate  did  not  auit  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  British  M^esly's  subjects,  or  that 
there  was  something  peculiarly  noxious  there 
this  year  in  the  air  and  season.  And  he  had 
not  been  gone  long  when  all  the  force  he  had 
left  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote  began  to  diaappear 
with  alarming  rapidity  in  the  hospitals  or  in 
the  grave.  The  disease  has  been  described  hM 
nothing  but  very  bad  fever  and  ague,  ohiefly  pro- 

inquietude  and  finr,  and  paralyse  the  leal  of  those  Belgians  who, 
turn  interest,  ware  devoted  to  France.  From  the  Puwni  to  filaalcen- 
b«rg  is  30  leagues  ;  snd  the  passage  could  be  bo  managed  that  the 
fleet  ahonld  arrive  at  the  break  of  dny.  The  disembaroatlon  would 
he  aeeompliahed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Bruges  be  immadiataly 
occupied.  The  light  detachments  would  then  advance  upon  Sluis, 
a  dismantled  fort,  and  then,  Ity  Moldegham  and  Caprlke,  upon  Ghent. 
A  division  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  should  also  march  upon  Oourtray, 
with  orders  to  push  forword  a  party,  and  retain  a  communication 
with  Ghent  by  thu  great  rood  of  Munip.  At  length  the  main  body  of 
the  army  arrives,  by  forced  marches,  at  the  T&le  deFlandre  and  Lief. 
konahoeck,  both  of  which  it  carries  in  a  trice.  Meaifwhtle,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  appears  at  the'  mouth  of  the  Beheldt,  and  is  now  able,  witn 
some  prospect  of  sucoess,  to  commence  operations  hi  combination  with 
tlie  army.  Any  one  may  convince  himself,  by  referring  to  the  map, 
that  this  object  may  be  attained,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  journey,  iu 
seventy-two  hours  afler  the  disembarcatlon  luu  been  eflbcted  at  Blan- 
kenber*!."— riolet'res  el  CtmquHet. 

*  Zealand,  it  will  be  remembemi,  consists  of  the  islands  of  Wal. 
oheren.  North  Bevelaud,  and  South  Beveland.  South  Beveland  Is  by 
fitr  the  largest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  being  twenty-five  miles 
fttxa  east  to  weM,  and  its  main  breadth  about  nine  miles.  Walcheren, 
which  is  separated  firom  the  two  Itevelands  by  very  narrow  channels 
of  the  sea,  is  about  tliirteen  miles  from  oast  to  west,  and  nine  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  surface  of  the  three  islands  of  Zealand  is 
flat  and  low,  being  in  many  places  tieneath  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water-  As  the  water  pt^rculates  through  the  Imnk,  and  accumulates 
by  rain,  much  care  and  labour  is  required  to  remove  it.  This  is  com- 
monly elt'ected  by  means  of  sluices  and  mills.  Inundations  occasion- 
ally occur,  and,  as  the  water  stagnates,  the  |rouads  are  frequently  left 
covered  with  slime  and  mud.    Tlie  soil   u  excessively  fertile,  and 

Jroduces  com,  abundance  of  fnut,  vegetables  and  madder.  The  in- 
igenous  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  very  liable  to  endemic  fevers 
during  summer  and  autumn.  They  have  in  general  a  very  unhealthy 
aapect :  the  skiu  is  sallow,  and  sometimes  it  pits  on  pressure ;  the 
muscles  axe  soft,  yieldinf,  aod  Inelastift ;  the  abdomen  is  tumid,  while 
the  limbs  are  HnaU.— Jnnry  Ucmhall,  OmtriktioiH  («  StoKftiw,  ^c. 
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duoed  by  the  French  cutting  the  dykes  and  inun- 
dating the  neighbourhood  of  Floihing  in  the  hot 
season  of  the  year;  but  it  should  appear,  from  the 
dreadful  mortality  on  the  spot,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  patients  who  survived 
only  to  come  home  and  die  in  English  hospitals, 
that  there  must  have  been  an  admixture  of  typhus 
or  of  some  other  of  the  more  virulent  class  of  fevers. 
Malaria  fever  and  ague  kill  but  very  slowly,  even 
in  much  hotter  climates.*  Our  army  physicians 
and  surgeons  appear,  at  the  moment,  to  have 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  the  disease  or  of 
the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
medical  board,  not  having  beeii  consulted  previ- 
ously,  had  made  no  preparations  and  had  sent  out 
no  medicines  proper  for  the  case.  Some  wiseacres 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  island,  which  the 
men  were  obliged  to  drink ;  and  this  opinion  had 
so  much  weight  at  home  that  English  water  was 
sent  over  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  requisite 
quantity  being  calculated  at  500  tons  per  week. 
When  the  first  importation  of  Thames  water 
arrived  it  seemed  to  be  so  little  wanted  that  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  asked  the  army  physicians  what  he 
should  do  with  it,  and  by  iiat  advice  he  distri- 
buted it  to  the  fleet  The  water  in  which  the 
soldiers  often  had  to  stand  and  work  or  march 
(several  thousands  of  them  were,  on  one  occasion, 
up  to  their  middle  in  water  during  the  whole  night), 
the  want  of  needful  accommodation,  and  even  of 
common  comforts,  for  the  sick,  were  more  apparent 
causes  of  disease  than  the  water  they  took  inwardly. 
As  the  army  had  been  intended  for  most  active 
service — for  a  rush  and  dash  upon  Antwerp — ^it 
had  been  encumbered  as  little  as  possible  with 
heavy  bag^e :  hence  there  was  a  want  of  covering 
and  bedding  for  the  sick,  many  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor  in  their  great  coats,  and 
with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  In  the  Flushing 
hospitals  the  roofs  had  b»ni  broken  in  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and  the  patients  lay  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Towards  the  end  of  October  a  hundred 
English  bricklayers  were  sent  over,  with  English 
bricks  and  mortar,  tiles  and  trowels  all  complete, 
to  mend  the  hospital  roofs  (as  if  such  workmen 

*  BMidM  Fliuhing,  Ihe  UlsDd  of  Waloheran  conUiliu  two  olhnr 
town*,  Middlebutg  ud  Vaete,  >ikI  many  vilUgM.  Middlebnif.  Ute 
chief  p)ace»  had  then  mpopalatioa  of  10,000  or  11,000  goals.  Even 
when  tha  dykea  were  not  broken,  and  the  oonotry  not  inundaled,  it 
was  not  cooaidered  a  very  aalubrioua  apot ;  but,  it  was  probably  not 
(to  the  indlxenoaB)  much  more  unheuthy  than  Romney  Marm,  or 
Uie  Hundreds  of  uex,  or  the  wont  pans  of  Uie  Liaoolnahire  Fens. 
A  writer  who  has  laudably  distinjpiisned  himself  by  his  exertioiu  for 

firmnotiug  the  medical  statistics  of  the  army,  and  the  study  of  statistifi 
n  general,  asya  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  Zealand  is  a  little  higher 
than  it  Is  in  the  marshy  parts  at  some  of  the  counties  In  England^  and 
about  the  same  as  In  the  parish  of  Spalding,  which  is  situated  in  the 
lowest  part  of  ttie  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  But  It  appears  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  Zealand  upon  ttnufen  must  be  fjir  more 
fatal  than  is  that  of  onr  worst  Linoolnshiie  fen ;  that  the  old  Scotch 
regiment  In  the  Dutch  service  had  been  known  to  bury  their  whole 
number  at  Slays,  In  Dutch  Fbmders,  in  three  yean ;  that,  of  tlie 
French  forces  employed  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution  In  those 
marshy  regions,  aliout  S3  per  cent,  had  been  annually  cut  off  by  en- 
demic disease,  and  that  even  Dutch  troops  brought  thither  tnm 
healtliler  ^irts  of  the  country  had  scarcely  suffered  leas  thsn  the 
French. — nnry  ManhaU,  Depiav  /aspsctor  Qenerat  of  Army  Hut- 
r<Ul$,  CoMnt«t»M  la  Siolintcf  cf  lAe  Sidtaeis  aid  MarlaliM  which 
occtmi amaitf  iht moft emfh^ m  tht  Btptditim  le  UuSaalitim 
l*«y«irl(0*.  {FnmthtEim.Mti.a»iaiirg.J<>m>ttl,ll».\3»-'i 


and  such  materials  could  not  have  been  procured 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
disease  began  to  be  dreadful);  but  the  repairs 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  the  imported  workmen 
themselves  soon  increased  the  number  of  the  sick. 
In  the  large  town  of  Middleburg  there  was  better 
accommo<£uion  and  abundance  of  room ;  but,  not 
to  disturb  the  townspeople,  the  poor  sick  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  cold  damp  churches,  or  huddled 
in  barns  and  warehouses,  mostly  without  windows 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  Dutch,  who 
sleep  between  two  feather  beds,  might  have  been 
made  to  spare  some  bedding ;  but  such  a  resource 
seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of  by  our  stul- 
tified commanders,  who  left  two  fever-stricken 
soldiers  to  toss  and  groan  in  the  same  bed — where 
beds  there  were.  If  the  Earl  of  Chatham  *  and 
his  successor  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  officers 
serving  under  them,  bad  studied  how  to  render  the 
fever  a  pestilence  and  a  plague,  they  could  scarcely 
have  hit  upon  a  better  course  than  the  one  they 
followed.  When  the  g;ovemment  became  seriously 
alarmed  at  ravages  almost  unexampled  in  military 
history,  they  called  upon  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  medical  department  to  repair  to  Walche- 
ren  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  malady,  and 
report  thereon.f    To  this  summons  the  surgeon- 

*  AU  the  Uame  Is  not  tobelmpnted  to  Coote:  the  same  ladginf 
and  treatiMnt  of  the  sick  obtalnsa  befina  Chatham  Uft  tor  England : 
and,  bjr  the  Mh  of  September,  which  was  six  days  betwe  tb  earl 
quitted  Waleheren,  the  number  of  aiok  amountaa  to  nearly  ll.oool 
Many  of  these  sick  accompanied  Chatham  home.  In  the  mAlaris 
feven  of  the  south  of  Europe  the  patient,  in  most  oases,  feels  an  imme* 
diate  beneUt  ttom  being  conveyed  into  a  healthier  atmosphere.  Bot 
with  this  Waleheien  fever  It  waa  not  so ;  and  it  is  said  that  Ocnersl 
Monnet,  the  commandant  of  Flushing,  had  leoommended  the  French 
goveniment  never  to  remove  the  sick,  it  having  been  found  that  a 
greater  number  of  thoae  win  were  kept  In  the  island  recovered,  tliaa 
of  those  who  were  removed  from  the  island.  A  battalion  of  oar  first 
regiment  of  fbot-guards.  87S  strong,  nturaed  to  England  with  3A9  sick. 
The  battalion  wia  landed  at  Cbaiham  In  September.  Many  of  the 
men  who  had  returned  app  .... 

so  that  Inr  the-"    ' 

the  battalion  I 

atuclud  with  intermiuent  fever  aa  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  1810.  It  appean  that  of  the  number  of  cases  In  hospitals  a  large 
ratio  tmninated  Iklally.  "  But,"  adds  Mr.  Marshall,  "  king  alter  this 
date  many  of  the  men  who  had  apparently  escaped  the  noxious  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  Walcheren  were  attacked  and  saJEBred  severely 

fh)m  the  specific  endemic  disease It  is  well  known  that  amone 

the  regiments  who  had  been  employed  in  Walcheren.  and  who  served 
aftervrards  in  the  peninsula,  many  of  the  men  were,  upon  the  first  ex- 
posure to  cold  aud  fatigue,  rendered  unfit  for  duty,  ao  aa  IVequently 
not  to  leave  one-third  of  the  strength  fit  for  service.  A  similar  result 
may  fkeuuently,  if  not  generaUy.  be  expected  in  all  cases  where  traopt 
have  saffraed  severely  from  eiidemic  fever,  which  commonly  leaves 
less  or  more  of  ornnic  disease,  by  which  menns  recovery  and  reston' 
tion  to  health  Is  often  only  partial  and  temporary." 

SThe  aUrmiug  progress  of  the  Walcheren  fever  is  thus  stated ; — 
u  the  lOth  of  August,  the  filth  day  after  the  capilulatioa  of  Flush- 
ing, sickness  began  to  show  itself  among  the  troops  In  South  Bevelsnd. 
The  number  of  sick  this  day  was  1564. 

August  tS,  Sickness  increased  very  much  within  the  last  twenky-iinir 
honn. 

August  M.  llw  sickness  contiaued  to  hicrwise  rapidly.  The  number 
of  sick  amounted  to  MOO  rank  and  file, 

August  28.  The  sickness  sUll  Increased.  Some  of  the  general  and 
many  of  the  other  olBcen  were  seised  with  fever. 

August  SI .  SickneasstlU  Increasing ;  and,  as  In  every  case  the  actusl 
numMn  brought  down  for  embaiesuoo  were  much  greater  than  stated 
in  the  retums  given  in  to  regnlate  the  approprlatkm  of  transports, 
theie  waa  a  deficiency  of  tonnage  and  room ;  aira  so  the  sick  were  em- 
barked with  the  well,  and  both  classes  much  crowded.  The  offlcen  cf 
tin  medical  staff  suffeicd  very  much  (Irom  the  disease. 

September  I.  The  number  of  sick  In  South  Bevelaod.  was  upwaids 
of&OOO. 

September  3.  Tlie  number  of  skdc  amounted  to  81M. 

September  4.  The  troopa  in  South  Beveland  emtariled,  and  thit 
island  waa  completely  evacuated. 

September  7.  The  transports  witli  the  troops  ordered  to  England 
sailed.  The  sk:k  of  Ac  whole  army,  including  thoae  sent  to  aigland, 
amonnted  to  upwards  of  10,946. 

Seiitember  10.  Skk  in  Walcheren,  TS*«.  Thus,  aa  only  18,T8«  rank 


Luon  waa  lanoea  at  ciuauum  m  septemoer.  many  or  tae 
had  retnmed  apparently  weU  were  attacked  with  the  fever, 
r  the  8th  of  March,  1810,  only  IIT  of  the  original  strength  of 
ion  had  escaped  thA  disease,  and  some  of  tbcne  117  men  were 
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general  of  the  army  replied,  that  the  question  was 
not  surgical  but  medical,  and  that  cousequently  the 
duty  ought  to  fait  to  the  physician-general  of  the 
forces :  the  physician-general  of  the  forces,  on  his 
part,  represented  that  he  had  too  much  to  do  at  home 
to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  and  that  the  duty  properly 
and  indisputably  appertained  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  army  hospitals :  the  inspector-general  of 
army  hospitals  replied,  that  the  duty  required  was 
purely  medical,  and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  physi- 
cian-general— ^but,  upon  learning  that  both  the  phy- 
sician-general and  the  surgeon-general  had  declined 
going,  the  inspector-general  declared  that  he  was 
reafly  to  go  upon  the  shortest  notice.  When  this  curi- 
ously dishonourable  correspondence  was  laid  before 
old  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  present  commander-in- 
chief  (who  was  not  without  his  share  of  blame  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition),  Sir  David  and  the 
tecretary-at-war,  Lord  Castlereagh  (who  had  a  far 
greater  share  of  blame  with  respect  to  the  original 
enterprise  than  the  commander-in-chief),  were 
both  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
the  physician-general,  was  the  most  proper  person 
to  be  employed  on  this  service ;  and  accordingly 
an  order  was  forthwith  issued  to  Sir  Lucas  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Walcheren.  Sir  Lucas  here- 
upon expressed  in  writing  his  great  concern  at 
finding  Uiat  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  with  his  infirmities,  should  beuought  capable 
of  undertaking  such  a  duty — a  duty  which  he 
solemnly  declared  himself  iucapable  of  performing. 
Sir  Lacas  recommended  two  other  army-physicians 
to  go  in  his  stead,  adding  that  they  would  see  the 
business  well  performed,  "  whereas,  if  he  himself 
were  able  to  go,  it  would  be  merely  pro  Jbrtna, 
sndno  possible  good  could  arise  from  it,  because 
It  kjiew  nothing  of  the  investigation  of  camp  and 
contagious  diseases."  *  But  good  came  out  of  this 
evil,  honour  out  of  this  disgrace.  The  physician- 
general  and  the  surgeon-general  were  both  dis- 
missed, and  a  new  and  incomparably  better  me- 
dical department  was  established. 

Some  able  men  on  the  spot  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers;  but,  in  proportion  to  the 
■lumbers  left  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  command, 
the  sickness  and  mortality  continued  to  be  very 
^t.  Nevertheless  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who 
remained  there  with  his  fleet — which,  strange  to 
My,  suffered  nothing  from  the  disorder  t -—dis- 
suaded ministers  from  the  thought  of  giving  up 
their  precious  conquest.  It  was  a  poet,  he  said, 
of  great  importance  as  a  naval  station,  and  also  aa 
»  pivot  for  future  military  operations  on  the  con- 
tinent Indeed,  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Austria,  it  became  of  great  importance,  and  might 
probably  be  equal  to  the  defensive  employment 
of  100,000  of  the  enemy's  men,  for  it  must  keep 
w  Emperor  of  the  French  in  a  constant  state  of 

•*!  U«  wew  left  Iwliind  at  W>1chtM«o,  Dearly  one-half  of  that  force 
^■itt  nave  been  m  ho«piUl.  or  in  attendance  on  those  tlint  were. — 
"""S  itonhaa,  Depttty  Imptctar  Oeneral  of  Army  HotpUab,  Cmlrt- 
"•^  to  Smittia.^c. 
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T     So  loal  were  the  cauies  of  dlaeaw  that  Teaaela  itaiiaiied  only 
•"w  J»rt»  ftom  the  land  oonUnaed  perfectly  healthy."—/* 
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alarm  or  uneasiness,  being  so  contiguous  to  the 
continent.  Sir  Richard  even  drew  up  a  plan  of 
defence — and  not  a  bad  one — which  was  submitted 
to  the  admiralty.  He  considered  that,  as  the  de- 
fence roust  be  principally  naval,  about  12,000 
land  trooiM  would  be  enough  for  duty  on  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Cockburn  (since  Ad- 
miral Sir  George),  whose  skill  and  judgment  were 
highly  prized,  was  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
permanent  possession  ought  to  be  contemplated, 
and  that  Walcheren  would  never  prove  worth  the 
expense  of  defending  it.*  But  England  considered 
lierself  bound  to  retain  possession  so  long  as  it 
could  be  of  any  use  to  our  unlucky  ally,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  solicited  us  to  continue  our 
operations  in  Holland  down  to  the  moment,  and 
apparently  even  past  the  time,  when,  beaten  again, 
and  again  losing  sAl  heart,  he  prostrated  himself 
at  his  conqueror's  feet,  and  purchased  terms  for 
himself  by  proposing,  or  consenting  to,  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  Bonaparte.  Dearly  aa  it  cost 
us,  our  occupation  of  Walcheren  cost  Bonaparte 
many  exertions  as  well  as  anxieties,  much  wear 
and  tear  of  his  troops  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  a  great  deal  of  money.  French 
writers  give  a  different  account,  and  state  that  the 
Belgian  militia,  and  a  few  thousand  conscripts  and 
volunteers  from  Paris  and  the  French  frontiers, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  English  army  in  check ; 
but  even  these  forces  could  not  be  equipped  and 
brought  into  the  field  without  a  heavy  outlay ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Bemadotte  brought  down, 
and  long  kept  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  forts  and 
batteries  lower  down  the  Scheldt,  many  French 
and  German  troops  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  sent  from  Hanover  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  Our  ministers,  however,  at  one  time 
really  acted  as  if  they  intended  to  keep  Walcheren 
for  good  and  all:  they  ordered  our  engineer- 
officers  to  continue  to  improve  the  fortifications, 
and  some  more  bricklayers  and  masons,  with  large 
quantities  of  bricks  and  lime,  were  sent  out  to 
work  upon  the  parapets  and  ramparts  of  Flushing, 
and  to  aid  in  making  a  chain  of  batteries  and 
redoubts,  to  extend  from  Veere  to  Rammekins, 
and  from  Rammekins  to  Arnemuiden.  But  at 
last,  on  the  13th  of  November,  which  was  a 
month  all  but  two  days  after  the  Emperor  Francis 

*  Captain  Coekburn  could  perceive  no  other  advantage  in  our 
nuaaewion  of  Walcheren  Ihiin  thia :— the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  West 
Scheldt  could  nut  escape  tmm  it  without  haxaraing  an  engagement 
with  our  fleet  which  would  lie  in  Flushing  roads.  '*  But,"  he  said. 
**  the  natural  conaequence  would  be  that  the  enemy's  ships  would 
remain  where  they  were,  and  where,  as  it  had  been  prored.  we  could 
not  get  at  them.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  Walcheren  did  not  belong  to 
us,  and  our  squadron  destined  to  oppose  the  Scheldt  fleet  were  kept 
in  the  Downs,  favourable  circumstances  might  indeed  enable  the 
enemy  to  escape,  hut  it  would  be  at  considerable  risk ;"  *'  and  I 
cannot  but  think,"  he  added,  "  that  a  French  fleet  being  ataeais 
more  advantageous  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  in  a 
safe  harbour.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  us ;  in  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  energy,  spirit, 
and  hope  with  which  the  chance  of  its  destruction  Alls  every  breast, 
especially  of  those  who  have  spent  many  a  long  and  dreary  night 
l>lo«kading  them.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
confiiaed  and  hurried  manner  iu  which  tlie  enemy's  squadrons  tra* 
verse  the  seas  during  the  short  periods  of  their  escaping  our  vigilance, 
the  damage  tliey  have  ever  done  our  trade  has  been  comparatively 
very  sroall ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  our  squadroDs  fall  in 
with  them,  the  result  always  has  been,  and  I  trust  will  ever  be,  both 


honourable  and  ndvantagaous  to  our  country.' 
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had  signed  his  degrading  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  Vienna,  hi«  capita), 
otdefs  were  dispatched  to  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
Don,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the 
command,  to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  such 
measures  as  he  might  indge  most  effective  for 
the  destruction  of  the  basin  and  of  the  naval 
defences  of  the  island.  General  Don  was  to  oc- 
casion as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  inha- 
bitants; but  he  was  to  leave  the  whole  island  in 
such  a  state  as  would  render  its  ports  and 
arsenals  unserviceable.  Yet  even  now  our  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  entertain  some  vague  notion  that 
Austria  would  fly  to  arms  and  renew  the  struggle 
rather  than  submit  to  the  saddest  extremity  of 
humiliation ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Castlereagh  as  secretary-at-war,  in 
his  very  orders  to  Don  to  destroy  the  works,  told 
that  general  that  it  was  now  determined  to  eva- 
cuate the  island  of  Walcheren,  Unless  some  new 
ciTcumstances  should  occur  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  which  might  render  expedient  an  alte- 
ration in  this  dtcision.  tVhen  secretaries  of 
state  and  secretaries-at-war  send  such  orders  as 
these,  generals  and  admirals  may  be  expected  to 
make  blunders.  Gteneral  Don  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  a  sensible  and  good  officer,  but  Lord 
Liverpool's  riddle  perplexed  him  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  he  destroyed  with  one  hand,  and  continued 
building  up  with  the  other — for,  although  the  work 
of  destruction  was  commenced  on  the  26th  of 
November  upon  the  parapet  of  the  sea  lines,  at 
that  very  time,  and  for  many  days  afterwards,  six 
or  seven  hundred  labourers  were  employed  in  car- 
lying  on  the  line  of  redoubt  between  Veere  and 
Arftemuiden.  At  length,  however,  the  labour  of 
construction  was  suspended,  and  the  labour  of  de- 
struction prosecuted  with  more  vigour.  Possibly 
the  noble  secretary-at-war  had  been  informed  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  the  general. 
The  piers  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  basin  at  Flush- 
ing were  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  the  strong 
and  costly  pile-work  on  the  east  side  was  destroyed, 
tfactt  on  the  west  side  being  left,  tL&  it  could  not  be 
destroyed  without  risking  the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  town ;  the  arsenal  and  magazines  in  Bona- 
parte's new  dockyard  were  burned ;  but  veJy  little 
was  done  to  damage  the  land  fortifications  of  the 
place,  lest  the  houses  and  property  of  the  towns- 
people should  be  injured  by  the  explosion.  The 
6000  prisoners  who  surrendered  in  Flushing  had 
been  shipped  off  for  England  long  ^o.  The  ships 
on  the  stocks  were  destroyed ;  but  one  fine  new 
frigate  was  brought  away,  as  Were  also  the  timbers 
of  a  seventy-four,  which,  being  put  together  at 
Woolwich,  produced  in  1812  a  good  ship,  which 
was  called  the  '  Chatham,'  to  preserve,  we  sup- 
pose, the  memory  of  that  earl's  Walcheren  exploits. 
These  things  and  the  fever  were  about  all  we 
brought  back  from  an  expedition  which  cost  us 
severill  thousands  of  lives,  and  many  millions  of 
money.* 

•  The  St.  OUei'  aougiler,  or  Uuicnt  of  the  npediUon,  to  knep  hii 


MORAT. 

Out  diversion  On  the  side  of  Italy  cost  no  such 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  yet  it  too  was  attended 
with  some  advantages  to  our  allies,  for  it  tended  to 
deprive  Bonaparte  of  the  services  on  the  Danube 
of  his  most  brilliant  and  best  cavalry  general,  his 
brother-in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  by  virtue  of 
Bayonne  decrees,-  now  King  of  Naples.  Our 
movements,  moreover,  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Neapolitan  coasts  obliged  Murat  to  reinforce 
his  army  in  Calabria,  to  wear  it  out  with  long 
marches  hither  and  thither^  as  the  danger  seemed 
more  imminent  on  this  point  or  on  that,  and  to  keep 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
both  French  and  Italian  troops  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  employed  against  the  Austrians  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrol  or  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces. It  is  true  that  with  all  these  stoppages 
Bonaparte  contrived  to  beat  the  Emperor  Francis, 
but  his  work  would  have  been  much  easier  and 
more  speedy  if  even  this  our  Italian  diversion  had 
not  been  made.  It  Was  not  for  even  a  wiser  mi- 
nistry than  our  own  to  calculate  that  Austria,  after 
beginning  the  struggle  so  energetically,  would  end 
it  so  feebly,  and  that,  after  gaining  so  many  suc- 
cesses, and  putting  her  assailant  within  an  inch  of 
ruin,  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  trampled  upon, 
and  give  up  all  for  lost. 

The  crowned  dragooner  had  signalized  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  throne,  or  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  by  recovering  from  the  English 
possession  of  the  isle  of  Capri.  His  unwarlike 
predecessor  and  brother-in-law,  Joseph,  after  order- 
ing two  attempts,  which  turned  out  deplorable  fail- 
ures, contented  himself  with  sitting  down  quietly, 
and  seeing  every  day,  whether  in  his  palace  at 

Terae  In  meuarc,  greaUy  dimintilied  the  amount  of  the  aoaey :  in- 
stead of  IS.OOO.OOOI.,  the  Walcheren  exix-ilition  i>  said  to  hare  «sl 
20,000,000/..  and  thua  to  have  ijnpoaed  on  the  natloo  a  perpetual  tmr. 
then  of  1,000,000/.  of  luiuual. taxes.  If  one-hair  of  this  enormous  fun 
had  been  sent  into  Austria,  Bohemia,  Htingart',  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy, 
the  chances  are  that  tlle  Emperor  Francis  woulil  not  lure  been  cruslieil : 
and  it  is  quite  certnin  that,  if  the  other  half  of  the  money  had  b«ra 
nieut  on  our  owu  navy,  we  miikt  hnve  built  with  it  ten  timesasOisay 
line-of-tMttle  ships  as  we  could  have  seiaed  or  destroyed  by  settiiu 
into  our  hands  all  that  were  in  the  Scheldt. 
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Naples  or  in  hia  palace  at  Portici,  the  white  Bour- 
bon flag  of  Ferdinand  IV.* — the  sovereign  he  had 
dispossessed, — waving  over  an  island  which  is 
not  more  than  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  and  which,  with  our  ships  and  gun-boats 
that  took  shelter  under  it,  very  completely  blockaded 
the  whole 'Neapolitan  gulf  or  bay.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  bravery  and  the  martial  habits  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Murat  collected  an  imposing  force  on  the 
beautiful  promontory  which  juts  oujt  beyond  Sor- 
rento, and  approaches  to  within  two  aud  a  half 
English  miles  of  the  eastern  exjlremity  of  the  island ; 
and,  choosing  a  moment  fibfifi  oitr  ships-of-war  were 
absent,  he  carried  over  »  fttrce  which  might  almost 
be  called  an  army,  and  widi  it  a  frigxutie,  ja  corvette, 
and  a  swarm  of  gun-boats.  The  place,  wi^ich  bad 
been  gallantly  won  by  a  few  of  our  sailors  and  ma- 
rines in  1806,  was  lost  by  some  laud  Soraea  in  the 
autumn  of  1808.  The  garrison  was  very  wetak, 
consisting  of  the  Co^sicaa  liaogers  in  Britisfa  pay, 
and  two  weak  regimeoU  of  MaU^bse  fencibies, 
which,  contrary  to  their  own  intreaties  and  ibe 
judgment  of  (Goyeroor  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  had 
been  turned  vatff  one  n^invent  x^  the  line-  There 
was  not  an  English  regiuenf^  M>ere  «a8  not  so 
much  as  an  English  cnni^y,  m  the  i4w4  ■'  J^U 
the  British  soldiers  tintf^  itmmftteA  t»  mfi  Aurnoral 
and  eight  men  of  our  Royal  >Ultiiiery.  fy^  ^ 
Maltese  regiment  was  ofiScered  partly  by  Maltese 
and  partly  by  English  officers,  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Corsican  Rangers  (besides  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hudson  Lowe,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  and  govCTnor  of  the  island)  were 
Englishmen.  But  the  natural  strength  of  the  place 
was  great,  and  the  defence,  though  protracted 
only  for  a  few  days  longer  than  it  was,  would 
have  allowed  the  English  cruisers  time  to  come 
up,  and  sweep  away  the  Neapolitan  army.  It 
might  have  happened  that  the  whole  French  and 
Neapolitan  force  should  have  been  cut  off,  and  cap- 
tured on  the  island,  or  in  their  attempt  to  escape 
'^rom  it.  It  should  appear  diot  Murat  was  not 
without  this  apprehension,  for,  bold  and  adven- 
turous as  he  was,  he  did  not  venture  his  own  per- 
son in  the  expedition,  but  remained  at  Capo  delle 
Campanelle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fiorrentine 
promontory.  As  it  was,  his  flotilla  waa  ready  to  iy 
at  the  appearance  of  almost  every  sail  in  the  distance. 
Mid  once  or  twice  they  really  fled  to  seek  refuge 
behind  the  land  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Ci^ri 
had  got  the  name  of  the  "  little  Gibraltar ;"  Init, 
except  in  its  rocks  and  precipices,  it  bore  but  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  most  celebrated  of  o«i- 
fortresses,  the  fortifications  and  arti£cial  defences 
being  altogether  contemptible.  The  French  gene- 
ral, Lamarque,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
attacked  in  three  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
"The  first  party  that  got  on  shore  suffered  con- 
nd(  table  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  Maltese,  who 
were  posted  on  the  heights  of  Anacapri,  which 
command  the  island ;  but  they  contrived  to  hold 

'  Ai  w«  hiid  U^en  iinrnunliiii  of  Capri  in  the  name  of  Ui«  old  King 
^t  Napln  uad  Sicily,  iiis  flag  bad  been  immediately  lioistcd  tliere. 


their  ground.  Colonel  Hudson  Lowe,  though 
having  but  a  small  disposable  force,  and  being 
threatened  with  another  attack  on  Capri,  the  lower 
town,  reinforced  the  Maltese;  but  the  French 
and  Neapolitans  had  effected  their  landing  and 
ascended  the  commanding  heights  of  Anacapri, 
and  had  thus  overcome  the  only  real  difficulty  that 
the  position  presented.  When  the  moon  rose.  La- 
marque's  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  rein- 
forced, made  a  rush  upon  Anacapri,  where  the 
Maltese,  after  seeing  their  English  colonel  shot 
through  the  head,  laid  down  their  arms  almost 
without  resistance,  or  fled  to  the  town  of  Capri  by 
a  flight  of  538  steps,  which  is  carried  down  the  fece 
of  a  precipice  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Other 
troops  then  came  up  from  the  western  end  of  the 
island;  artillery  was  brought  over  the  rocks  to 
Anacapri,  and  turned  upon  the  lower  town  and  its 
misergiole  little  fort.  An  effort  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude, the  iaading  of  »  fey  hundred  English 
sailors  and  marines,  would  of  a  certainty  have 
thrown  the  Neapolitan  part  of  the  forces  into  a 
complete  panic ;  but  a  flotill»  th^t  sailed  into  the 
foiiy  ft«m  the  island  of  Pouza  (where,  also,  the 
Sicilian  flag  wa«  fl}ing)  V8«  tOQ  weak  to  make  the 
aUempt,  and  i^  b«4  fiko  effect  in  prolonging  the  de- 
(emx  m^e  hf  ^  jiMfc^  <[>wcan  regiment  and 
ffoe  mm  fiwiifr  drtmerymen.  The  siege  was, 
however,  prMonged  from  the  4th  till  the  18th  of 
October.  General  Lamarque  proposed  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  by  a  "  capitulation"  as 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  rejected  by  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  who,  although  tJie  walls  had  been 
breached,  would  agree  to  no  other  terms  than  Uiat 
of  evacuating  the  island  by  a  "  convention,"  which 
should  stipulate  for  a  free  departure  of  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  with  their  arms  apd  baggage,  and 
also  for  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  me  island. 
And  to  mese  conditions,  highly  honourable  to  the 
defenders,  the  French  general  finally  consented. 
Lamarque  apprehended  that  an  English  fleet  might 
soon  arrive  and  coop  him  up  in  the  island,  without 
provisions  and  witliout  other  necessary  supplies. 
The  flag  of  Murat  was  scarcely  hoisted  over  the 
little  town  of  Capri  ere  a  strong  Enghsh  squadron, 
with  troops  on  board,  came  in  sight ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late.* 
Murat  also  recovered  almost  immediately  several 

*  In  UiiB  brief  account  of  the  lots  of  Cbpri  we  have  been  aialsted 
by  private  information  and  by  a  local  examination.  Tliere  is 
abundant  evidence,  official  aud  unofficial,  to  show  what  was  the  nal 
force  in  liritish  pay  which  held  posat-Mion  of  llie  island  for  King  Fer- 
dinand- Vet  General  Colletta  and  other  historians  of  his  sdiool  a^ 
party  represent  the  triumph  ul  Idurat  as  if  oblaiued  over  a  most  for- 
midable En};1ish  ffarri»on — a  real  Euglisli  armv.  Iliey  talk  of  Eng- 
lildi  trooi*  surrendeiiug  iu  heaps.  Not  satisSed  with  gross  cxamera- 
tion,  tliey  ha\c  recourse  lu  invention  aud  uownriglit  Iving.  Tliey 
falsify  tbe  oondiUons  on  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  agreed  to  eracoate 
the  place,  by  saying  that  he  aud  hit  garrikou  bound  themselves  not  to 
serve  ngauist  the  French  or  llic  allies  of  the  French  for  n  year  and  a 
day  1  Within  half  a  year  Colonel  Lowe  was  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  tlie  island  of  luhia.  Poor  Murat,  with  all  his  bravery  aud  ail  his 
great  exploits,  was  absurdiy  vaiu,  and  given  to  malle  a  great  deal  of 
very  petty  exploits.  Medals  were  struck  and  (jreat  Ind  pwtures  were 
painted  to  rommemorate  his  conquest  of  Capr]  and  his  triumph  over 
the  Englisli  at  Capri,  where  he  never  set  his  foot,  and  where  there 
were  no  Kuglisli  trooM  to  triumph  over.  Not  only  the  French  and 
Italiau,  but  also  all  the  Euglish  accounts  we  have  seeu  of  these  affain 
are  very  incorrect.  We  have  repeatedly  visited  the  island,  and  all  its 
positions.  (^4ipri,  or  the  lower  towu,  in  altogether  iuilureuetlblc  \ulb 
Anacapri  in  the  lianas  of  on  enemy. 
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Tin  Rock  of  Sctlla* 


places  in  Calabria,  and  among  them  the  rock, 
town,  and  castle  of  Scylla,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  had  changed  masters  three  or  four  times. 
But  it  was  easier  to  take  old  castles  and  irregu- 
larly fortiBed  towns  than  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Calabrian  people.  Bands  of  insurgents — 
all  called  by  the  French  brigands  or  banditti — still 
kept  the  field,  or  lurked  in  the  mountains  and 
among  the  forests.  As  soon  as  one  redoubtable 
chief  was  captured  or  killed,  another  sprung  to 
supply  his  place  and  avenge  his  fall.  The  Guerilla 
warfare  in  Spain  was  not  more  ferocious  than  this; 
the  same  inhumanity  prevailed  on  both  sides. 
"  When  we  take  the  Calabrians  we  hang  and  shoot 
them ;  when  they  take  us  they  roast  us  alive," 
says  a  witty  Frenchman,  who  could  laugh  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  horrors.*  But  the  banging 
and  shooting  was  conducted  by  the  French  on  a 
frightfully  extensive  scale,  and  with  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  trial,  so  that  very  frequently  men  were 
executed  who  had  never  been  in  arms  at  all,  or 
who  had  long  since  abandoned  the  cause  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.  as  hopeless.  It  was  a  blind  and  furious 
martial  law  that  prevailed;  and  the  executions 
were  conducted  solely  by  the  military.  Nor  did 
the  French  spare  their  tortures:  they  frequently 
set  fire  to  houses,  huts,  and  villages,  and  burned 
all  within  them;  and,  even  when  they  hanged 
their  captives,  they  would  allow  no  preparation,  no 
friend  to  soothe  them,  no  priest  to  assist  and  con- 
sole them ;  and,  when  the  poor  wretches  were  strung 
up  by  the  necks,  they  were  fired  at  by  their  savage 

*  Faid  lioaii  Cmafm,  Hemoircs,  CormpoDdeace,  8k. 


executioner,  not  to  shorten  their  suffering,  but  out 
of  mere  spite  or  wantonness,  for  aim.  was  taken, 
not  at  a  vital  part,  but  at  the  legs,  &c.  In 
every  considerable  town  there  was  a  prison  always 
crowded  with  Calabrian  insurgents  or  suspects, 
who  were  treated  with  nearly  every  refinement  of 
barbarity.  Fresh  captives  were  continually  brought 
in  ;  but  the  daily  executions  made  lodging- room  for 
them  in  the  foul  pestilential  prisons.  Every  town 
had  its  gallows  en  permanence  (like  the  guillotine 
at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror),  and  no  gallows 
was  ever  seen  without  two  or  three  or  more  peasants 
swinging  from  it.  It  was  usual  to  execute  the 
prisoners  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave 
them  suspended  in  terrorem  until  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  they  were  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  others.  AU  the  dead  when 
taken  down  were  thrown  into  immense  pits, 
where  they  lay  stark  naked,  or  in  their  ragged 
clothes,  one  upon  the  other,  a  horrible  promiscuous 
heap  of  human  bodies.  At  times  these  uncul- 
tured men  showed  a  high  spirit,  and  bravely  re- 
sented the  imputation  of  being  brigands.  One  of 
them  said  to  the  French  military  tribunal  at  Mon- 
teleon, — "  The  robbers  are  yourselves !  what  busi- 
ness have  you  here  and  with  us  ?  I  carried  my 
gun  and  my  knife  for  King  Ferdinand,  whom  may 
God  restore!  but  I  am  no  robber!"  To  these 
wholesale  executions  and  torturings  were  added  the 
intolerable  grievances  of  the  conscription ;  young 
men  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  seized  and  sent  out  of  their  native  country  to 
fight  for  the  French,  whom  they  abhorred,  in 
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Upper  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  or  wherever 
it  might  suit  Bonaparte  to  employ  them;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  desertion  or  escape,  these 
proud  and  fierce  Calabrians  yrere  chained  together 
in  parties  of  twenties  or  fifties  and  marched  through 
the  country  under  strong  escorts  of  gens  d'armet. 
Nor  were  the  prisons  and  the  gallows  reserved 
solely  for  the  antameable  peasantry ;  many  indi- 
viduals of  respectable  station  in  society — women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men — were  thrown  into 
those  most  filthy  and  horrible  of  gaols,  and  many 
of  the  men  of  the  best  name  and  reputation  in  those 
provinces  were  hanged  or  shot,  or  hanged  and  shot 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  in  Spain,  this 
system  of  terrorism  only  gave  a  keener  edge  to 
revenge  and  cruelty  on  the  other  side.*  When 
Marat  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  moderate 
system  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  the 
mere  attempt  caused  the  French  and  their  Neapo- 
litan partisans  to  complain  loudly  that  he  was 
fevoaring  the  Calabrians  to  their  own  cost  and 
prejudice.  The  Calabrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  every  attempt  at  conciliation  as  a  plot 
to  betray  them.  When  the  new  war  in  Giermany 
became  known,  and  when  intelligence  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  that  the 
Auatrians  had  beaten  Eugene  Beauharnais  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  had  compelled  the  French  to 
retire  behind  the  Adige,  the  Calabrians  were 
highly  excited,  and  assumed  a  tone  towards  the 
French  which  proved  they  believed  that  the 
moment  of  their  deliverance  was  at  band.  This 
excitement  mounted  still  higher  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Milan,  and 
that  the  English  were  fitting  out  a  great  armament 
in  Sicily.  And  a  few  days  later  a  climax  was  put 
to  the  Calabrian  fury  by  intelligence  that  the  pope, 
"by  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  and  of  St  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,"  had  excommunicated  Bonaparte. 

On  the  llUi  of  June  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  hero 
of  Maida,  and  now  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces  in  Sicily,  embarked  with  15,000  British 
troops.  On  the  1 3th  his  appearance  induced  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  their  posts 
along  the  shore  of  Calabria  Ulteriore;  and  the 
posts  and  works  upon  the  line  opposite  to  Messina, 
from  which  the  French  had  long  been  threatening 
Sicily  with  invasion,  were  seized  and  destroyed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.  Arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  landed  and  sent  up  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  insurgents,  who  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  mountain  passes,  where  they  did  great  mis- 
chief to  Murat's  army,  and  who  recovered  several 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they 
took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  French,  and 
their  partisans  and  abettors.  Two  smaller  expe- 
ditions, issuing  from  the  port  of  Messina,  landed 
^  or  500  Sicilian  soldiers  and  Calabrian  refu- 
gees in  the  Gulf  of  Gioia,  and  2000  or  3000 
•oldjers,  regular   and  irregular,  between   Reggio 

*  Limtnunt  P.  J.  Elmhint,  R.  N.,  Occnmncra  during  a  lix 
^onW  ReMoiee  in  tlia  Provinca  ofCaUtbrici  Ulteriotu.  in  Uic  yean 
Itot,  isio^  &c,— Lcttin  rar  l«  Calabm,  par  im  OIBdcr  Frangaii. 


and  Palmi.  A  portion  of  these  forces,  assisted  by 
a  few  of  our  troops,  undertook  the  siege  of  Scylla ; 
the  rest  carried  on  a  loose  guerilla  warfare,  which 
cost  Murat  rather  dear.  At  the  same  time 
flotillas  of  English  and  Sicilian  gun-boats  and  other 
armed  vessels  ran  along  and  scoured  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria  from  the  promontory  of  Scylla  to  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  from  Reggio  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  operating  simul- 
taneously in  the  Tyrrhenian  and  in  the  Ionian  seas, 
threatening  a  dozen  places  in  one  day,  capturing  or 
destroying  many  of  these  places,  making  the  French 
generals  hurry  now  hither  now  thither,  and  spread- 
ing consternation  in  every  town  and  station  on 
both  sea-boards,  for,  though  here  to-day,  no  one 
could  tell  where  the  flotillas  might  be  to-morrow. 
And,  while  these  two  flotillas  swept  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria,  Commodore  William  Hoste  scoured 
the  whole  coast  of  Apulia,  the  richest  province  of 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  from  Otranto  to  Man- 
fredonia,  capturing  every  vessel  that  showed  itself 
at  sea,  cutting  out  fleets  of  corn-ships  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  and  knocking  to  pieces  or  capturing 
many  of  the  sea-forts  which  the  French  had 
erected,  and  which  the  Neapolitan  troops  and 
militia  could  very  seldom  mainfoin. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  Stuart,  having 
been  jomed  by  some  Sicilian  forces  which  em- 
barked at  Palermo,  nominally  under  the  command 
of  King  Ferdinand's  second  son,  Don  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  had  made  straight  for  the  bay  of 
Naples,  to  menace  the  capital  and  seize  some  of  the 
islands  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the 
24th  of  June  the  advanced  division  of  the  British 
and  Sicilian  troops,  which  contained  the  British 
troops,  anchored  off  Cape  Miseno,  close  to  Baia  and 
Pozzuoli,  and,  by  water,  not  more  than  ten  or  four- 
teen English  miles  flrom  the  city  of  Naples,  which 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excessive  alarm,  and 
almost  into  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  English 
general  was  kept  waiting  some  time  by  Don  Leo- 
pold, whose  presence  it  was  expected  would  produce 
a  great  effect  among  his  father's  old  subjects,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  he  was  a  drag  and  an  im- 
pediment all  operations.  Though  coming  to  fight 
for  his  father's  crown  Don  Leopold  could  not  live 
or  move  without  his  iced  water,  his  fresh  fruit,  and 
his  other  luxuries. ;  and  part  of  the  fleet  was  kept 
stationary  while  spcranaras  brought  frpm  Sicily 
the  congealed  snow  of  mount  Etna,  for  this  very 
luxurious  and  unwarlike  Bourbon.*  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  bombard  Naples  and 
batter  it  to  pieces ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  with  15,000  British  troops  to 
have  landed  and  driven  Murat  out  of  that  city,  for 
he  had  only  some  1 1,000  or  12,000  regular  troops 
collected  there,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
Neapolitans,  whose  discipline  was  incomplete,  and 
whose  fidelity  and  courage  were  both  exceedingly 
doubtful.  But  to  destroy  the  city  under  the  eye  of 
the  son  of  the  old  king  would  have  been  a  parti- 

•  Private  iufonnaUoa  recelTed  (kom  an  Eoglith  oSovr  who  wa*  In 
tile  expeiUUoa. 
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cularly  revolting  act;  and,  though  15,000  British 
troops  might  have  taken,  they  could  not  have  Ifept 
Naples  in  the  case  of  the  French  beating  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Upper  Italy ;  and  several  weeks  be£o|-e  the 
arrival  of  our  armament  at  Cape  Miaeno,  the  Arch- 
duke John,  though  not  beaten  by  the  French,  had 
been  compelled,  by  the  reverses  of  the  Austriao 
armies  in  other  quarters,  to  abandon  Upper  Italy 
altogether.  Besides,  Sir  John  Stuart's  plan  was 
merely  to  create  and  keep  up  an  alarm,  and  "  to 
make  such  a  movement,  as,  although  it  should  pro- 
duce no  issue  of  achievement  to  ourselves,  might 
still  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  Austrian 
allies."*  And  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which 
Murat  had  recently  detached  from  Naples  as  a 
reinforcement  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  as  well  as 
almost  the  whole  of  a  corps  of  6000  men  which  he 
had  sent  into  the  Roman  States  to  complete  the 
seizure  of  the  papal  dominions,  which  his  brother- 
in-law  Napoleon  had  ordered,  were  precipitately 
recalled  on  the  first  appearance  of  our  armament 
on  the  coast.  On  the  25th  of  June  2300  men,  in- 
cluding some  Sicilian  light  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
Corsican  rangers,  and  a  detachment  of  Calabhau 
Free  CJorps,  were  landed  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  MacFarlane,  in  the  island  of  Ischia, 
distant  only  four  or  five  miles  from  Cape  Miseno. 
A  chain  of  batteries,  which  the  French  had  erected 
to  fortify  every  accessible  part  of  the  shore,  was 
easily  turned ;  and  then  the  batteries  were  succes- 
sively abandoned.  Two  or  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  With  the  remainder  of  his  very  in- 
sufficient force  General  Colonna  retired  into  the 
castle,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
detached  rock.  Colonna  rejected  a  summons  iirom 
MacFarlane ;  but,  on  the  30th,  when  a  breaching 
battery  was  erected,  he  surrendered  upon  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  small  but  thickly  peopled  island 
of  Procida  lies  between  Capri,  Cape  Miseno,  and 
Ischia,  being  separated  from  the  latter  island  by  a 
deep  but  narrow  channel  of  the  sea :  it  has  an  old 
casue,  and  then  had  some  other  batteries  and  de- 
fences; but  the  Neapolitan  commandant  surren- 
dered at  the  first  summons^  and  this  event  fortu- 
nately contributed  to  the  almost  entire  capture  or 
destruction  of  a  large  flotilla  of  about  forty  heavy 
gim-boats,  which  attempted  during  the  night  to  run 
from  Gaeta  to  Naples,  and  expected  to  find  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  co-operation,  from  the  fortress  and 
artillery  of  Procida,  m  its  passage  through  the  nar- 
row strait  that  separates  the  island  from  the  main. 
In  the  two  islands  100  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all 
calibres  and  about  1500  regular  troops  were  cap- 
tured. Captain  T.  Staines,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  being  at  the  east  of  Procida,  discovered  a 
frigate,  a  corvette,  and  several  gun-boats  coming 
out  of  Pozzuoli  bay,  and  he  drove  them  back  again 
to  the  shelter  of  their  land  batteries.  On  th6  next 
day  Captain  Staines  took  a  land  battery  near  Cape 
Miseno,  and  then  with  the '  Cyane '  frigate,  the  'Es- 
poir'  corvette,  and  twenty-three  Sicilian  gun-boats, 

*  sir  Jbkn  Stuart  ti  dtspalch  to  Lord  CuUereagh. 


stood  in  to  Pozzuoli  bay,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
Murat's  frigate,  corvette,  and  gun-boats  to  action. 
The  '  Cyjuie,'  Staines's  own  ship,  got  becalmed  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  a  battery  of  four  36-potiiulers 
(^iied  upon  him.  He  embarked  in  onie  of  the 
Sicilian  gun-boats,  soon  silenced  the  bakery,  and, 
landing  with  a  party  of  men,  spiked  the  guns,  de- 
stroyed the  carriages,  hove  a  10-ipch  mortar  into 
the  sea,  and  returned  to  his  frigate  without  a  single 
casualty.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  Nea- 
politan comn»od,ore  came  again  out  from  Pozzuoli, 
not  to  fight,  bvt  to  try  to  run  round  the  poii^t  of 
Posilippo  to  Naples.  Besides  his  frigate  and  cor- 
vette he  had  now  twenty  gun-boats;  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  his  short  trip  would  be 
fortunate,  if  not  altt^ther  uninterrupted,  for 
Staines's  Sicilian  gun-boats  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bight  of  the  bay,  and  his  cor\'ettethe 
'  Espoir'  was  becalmed  astern.  But  Staines  rushed 
after  him,  making  the  '  Cyane '  man  her  sweeps, 
and  thus,  pulling  the  English  frigate,  rounded  the 
point  of  Posilippo,  and  entered  into  the  inner  bay 
of  Naples  alone,  in  pursuit  of  die  enemy.  At  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  Neapolitan  fri- 
gate the  '  Cerere '  vas  within  three  miles  of  the 
mole  of  Naples,  the  '  Cyane '  succeeded  in  getting 
alongside  of  her,  and  Staines  commenced  the  action 
within  half  pistol  shot  distance;  the  Neapolitan 
corvette  '  Fama,'  and  the  twenty  gun-boats  tacked 
and  took  part  in  the  fight,  and,  as  the  -whole 
flotilla  kept  edging  in  to  the  shore,  the  land 
batteries  opened  their  fire  upon  the  *  Cyane,' 
which  at  one  tijne  was  within  gun-shot  of  the 
mole-head.  The  'Cerere'  got  a  reinforcement 
of  fresh  men  from  Naples,  but  notwithstanding  this 
advantage  she  hauled  down  her  colours,  seeing  that 
the  gun-boats  and  ber  consort,  the  '  Fama,'  were 
panic-stricken  and  were  using  their  sweeps  to 
escape  into  the  harbour.  But  a  second  reinforce- 
ment of  men  was  sent  off  from  the  mole  the  next 
minute,  and  the  '  Cerere'  re-hoisted  her  flag.  But 
by  half-past  eight  the  Nei^litans,  whose  fire  had 
been  for  some  minutes  very  slack,  ceased  firing 
altogether,  ^nd  uttered  shrieks  that  were  heard 
both  on  shore  and  at  sea: — their  orer-ciowded 
decks  werie  literally  strewed  with  killed  and 
wounded.  But  by  this  time  the  gallant  Staines 
had  had  his  left  arm  knocked  out  of  the  socket  at 
the  shoulder  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  side ; 
his  first  lieutenant  (James  Hall)  had  been  d^- 
gerously  wounded,  and  his  second  and  only  re- 
maining lieutenant  had  abo  received  a  serious 
hurt ;  die  frigate  that  had  sustained  the  fire  of  so 
many  land  and  floating  batteries  was  crippled  in 
her  masts  and  rigging,  and  all  her  sails  were  com- 
pletely riddled  by  grape  and  langridge :  thus  she 
was  neither  in  a  condition  -to  take  possession  of  the 
silenced  Neapolitan  frigate  nor  even  to  haul  off 
from  the  land  batteries,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire.  But,  fortunately,  by  this  time  tht 
'  Espoir'  and  some  of  the  Sicilian  gun-boats  came 
to  her  assistance ;  and,  while  the  '  Cerere,'  in  a 
frightful  state,  slided  round  the  mole-liead  into 
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the  harbour,  the  *  Cyane'  was  towed  out  of  the  bay 
bj  the  Sicilian  gun-boats.* 

Captain  Bausan,  the   native  Neapolitan  officer 
who  commanded  the  '  Cerere,'  was  a  brave  man 
and  good  sailor;  some  of  his  officers  and  crew, 
tboagh  unaccustomed  to  such  close  and  murderous 
firing,  did  their  duty  well  and  were  entitled  to 
praise.    They  never  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
victory ;  but  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  befel  the 
frigate  might  have  been  in  good  part  avoided  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  rashness,  folly,  and  ignorance 
of  Mural   Bonaparte  had  made  his  brother-in-law 
grand  admiral  of  the  empire ;  but,  though  the  best 
of  cavalry  officers  and  most  quick-sighted  of  dra- 
goons, Murat  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  naval 
matters.    Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Stuart's 
armament  he  had  been  galloping  along  the  coast 
from  place  to  place,  issuing  a  series  of  orders  that 
vere  altogether  absurd,  except  in  as  far  as  they 
related  to  the  manning  of  the  land  batteries,  which 
were  very  numerous :  it  was  he  that  had  uselessly 
witnA  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  to  come  from 
Gaeta,  where  it  was  safe ;  and  it  was  he  that  had 
positively  enjoined  Bausan  to  push  round  from 
Pozzuoli.     On  that  day  he  put  on  his  splendid 
and  fantastic  uniform  of  grand  admiral ;   and  on 
l>or«ehack,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  staff  of 
Frenchmen  and  Italians — all  landsmen  like  him- 
self—he posted   himself  on  the  shore  near  Poz- 
zuoli, then  at  the  point  of  Posilippo,  then  at  the 
mole-head  of  Naples,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
Neapolitan  combatants,  making  signals,  gesticula- 
:  ting,  shouting,  and  finally  tearing  his  mustachios 
I  in  rage  and  useless  spite.    And  when  the  '  Cerere' 
«u  strikmg  her  flag  so  near  to  the  spot  where  he 
itood,  it  was  he  that  sent  off  the  reinforcements  in 
gttn-boats  and  other  craft,  crowding  and  cram- 
ming them,  not  with  sailors,  but  with  land  troops 
~a  mixture  of  French,  Neapolitans,  and  Swiss, — 
who  were  of  no  use  when  they  got  on  board,  and 
viio  served  only  to  confuse  and  confound  Bausan, 
nd  gwell  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
'lie 'Cerere.'    From  that  day  King  Joachim  never 
igain  put  on  his  uniform  of  grand  admiral. 
The  two   islands  which  Sir  John  Stuart   had 

*  Sir  John  Stuart,  Dispatches;  JamM,  Naval  History;  private  in- 
'""»*•  «'l'«*edou  the  spot;  Collelta,  Sloriadl  Napoli. 

Geutal  Colletta  mvalifics,  autl  ahaolut^ly  fltlsifics  nis  acooimt  of 
">B(OB  the  part  of  Captain  T.  Staines  and  his  men)  most  adventnroufl 
™S>ll«iils«io«.  With  a  bold  delince  of  the  hundreds  of  Ihoo- 
•^s  of  eyes  that  lav  the  affair  ftom  the  shore,  this  French  partisan 
'epitoCBts  the  Neapolitan  frleate  and  corvette  as  being  asaailed- by 
*attala  their  own  force  (dieci  contra  uno),  and  speaks  as  if  a  whole 
wWwfcethad  follovred  the  Ncapoliian  commodore  from  Pozzuoli 
ntothe  bay  ot  Naples,  and  had  there  fallen  upon  his  single  Mgate  1 
robH  Oeiural  Calletla  was  not  at  Naples  at  the  time,  but  empfoyed 
"  >.aUMa.  Bnt  when  he  wrote  his  history  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
roHBryinen  were  livlnc — and  many  thousands  of  tliem  are  still  livinx 
"-"BO  aw  Staines's frtgato  alone  putsuinR  the  •  Cerere,"  the  '  Pama' 
"W  tbe  twenty  gnn-boats  ronnd  tne  point  of  Posilippo,  and  engage 
ill!  t  ^'?'*'  ainioet  yard-ann  to  yard-arm,  gettinj;  between  her  and 
•.  j^  batteries  in  order  to  prevent  her  escaping  into  the  harbour, 
*~  hartng  St  the  same  time  the  fire  of  the  ■  Fama,"  and  that  of  the 
on«i  w  **'  "^^  '  ^'yano's*  consort,  the  '  Espoir,'  did  not  come  up 
J:?'"'".  Neapolitan  frigate  had  struck  her  flag  once,  if  not  twice,  and 
hi  "Sl!!?'^  eeased  flring.  Colletta's  misrepresenutions  could  not 
rt"  "•*  ^voluntary,  and  could  lianlly  liave  proceeded  from  Igno- 
jw*  of  thefaets.  Seven  years  after  they  occurred  there  was  no  auh- 
^  "*"•  ftequently  spoken  of  by  his  countrymen  who  had  been 
2\?™".»fllK«gh».  and  who  still  remained  in  their  astonishment 

line  toiBg  „f  Staines,  and  In  horror  at  the  scene  the '  Cerere'  pre- 
■™W  when  towed  into  the  harbour. 


captured  with  hardly  any  loss  are  among  the 
most  healthy,  and  Ischia  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive,  of  all  the  islands  that  lie  close  in  to 
the  coast  of  Italy ;  they  afforded  an  excellent  foot- 
ing for  our  troops,  who  could  move  thence  with 
facility  and  promptitude  to  ulterior  objects ;  while 
the  enemy,  collected  to  observe  their  movement* 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  main  and  in  the  un- 
healthy neighbourhood  of  Baia,  Miniscoia,  the 
lake  of  Patria,  and  the  Pantani,  or  marshes,  must 
suffer  greatly  from  malaria  fevers.  Bnt  no  per- 
manent occupation  had  ever  been  contemplated ; 
and,  as  it  became  evident  that  no  diversion  of  ours 
could  save  Austria  from  her  fate,  Sir  John  Stuart 
dismantled  the  castles  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  de- 
stroyed the  batteries  and  all  the  other  works,  re- 
imlmrked  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  which 
was  soon  after  threatened  with  invasion  by  Murat, 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  British,  might  at 
any  time  have  been  over-run  and  taken  by  5000 
veteran  French  troops. 

The  siege  of  Scylla  had  not  prospered.  The 
French  general  Partonneaux  advanced  in  force  to 
the  relief  of  that  changeable  old  fortress ;  and  the 
English,  with  their  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  allies, 
retreated  with  so  much  pecipitancy  that  they 
left  their  train  of  artillery,  their  siege-tools,  and 
most  of  their  stores  behind  them.  But  the  old 
castle  on  the  rock  which  stands  over  the  roaring 
caverns  of  Scylla  and  faces  the  resounding  vortexes 
of  Chary  bdis — neither  of  them  quite  so  formidable 
now  as  in  Homer's  days— seemed  destined  to  be- 
long to  no  party  in  this  protracted  war.  Not  long 
after  Partonneaux  had  succeeded  in  ntfsing  the 
siege,  the  French  garrison  abandoned  the  place  in 
some  sudden  panic,  leaving  behind  them  not  only 
the  artillery  and  other  materials  they  had  captured, 
but  all  their  own  guns  and  stores,  which  were 
seized  and  secured  and  carried  over  to  Sicily  by  a 
detachment  of  Sicilian  and  British  troops.  Of  the 
Calabrian  partisans  who  had  been  Imded,  some 
were  cut  off  by  the  French,  some  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  others  maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  forest  of  Sant-Eufemia  near  Maida,  and  in 
other  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  whence 
they  issued  forth  at  opportune  moments  to  carry 
havoc  among  the  weak  detachments  of  Murat's 
army.  The  service  in  Calabria  became  so  unpa- 
latable that  all  the  French  officers  who  were  there 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  get  removed, 
and  hardly  any  officers  of  that  nation  could  be 
found  willing  to  supply  the  places  of  such  as  were 
recalled.  Many  resignations  took  place ;  the  table 
of  Murat's  war-minister  was  almost  constantly 
covered  with  letters  firom  French  officers  who 
begged  to  be  employed  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Germany, 
in  Spain,  anywhere  rather  than  in  Calabria,  and 
who  frequently  put  the  alternative  of  an  immediate 
removal  or  a  permission  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions.*   The  more  extensive  struggle  going  on  in 

■  Paul  Louis  Coutier  tells  us  that,  when,  simply  ont  of  an  eager 
desire  to  explore  Magna  Grecia  and  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  coun- 
try which  had  once  stood  so  high  in  civilization,  literature,  and  art. 
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the  Spanish  peninsula  kept  the  attention  of  Europe 
away  from  the  irregular  war  at  the  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula ;  but,  we  repeat,  Calabria  cost 
the  French  enormous  sacrifices,  and  continued, 
almost  to  the  last  day  of  the  war,  to  be  a  fatal 
drain  upon  the  armies  and  resources  of  Bonaparte. 
It  was  chiefly,  we  presume,  on  acaount  of  the 
countenance  and  open  aid  and  assistance  which  our 
government,  the  generals  commanding  our  forces 
in  Sicily,  and  the  admirals  of  our  fleets  gave  to 
the  insurgents,  and  guerilla-like  partisans,  that  the 
French  persisted  in  styling  all  those  Calabrians 
and  Sicilians  brigands,  and  in  treating  them  as 
such  whenever  they  fell  into  their  hands.  It 
sounded  well  to  represent  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  ally  of  banditti,  and  his  generals,  admirals, 
ambassadors,  and  envoys  as  being  leagued  with 
robbers  and  cut-purses.  The  French,  who  united 
in  their  own  minds  the  extremes  of  incredulity  and 
of  credulity,  must  have  had  a  very  large  belief  in 
the  credulousness  of  mankind  when  they  asserted 
and  maintained  that  the  entire  population  of  whole 
provinces  were  nothing  but  brigands.  For  rob- 
bery to  be  a  profitable  calling  there  must  be  some- 
body to  be  robbed.  Wild  as  was  the  country, 
Calabria  had  never  been  a  land  of  brigandism. 
That  system  had  only  obtained  in  the  frontier- 
provinces  of  the  kingdom — in  the  Abruzzi  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  those  pro- 
vinces there  were  high  roads,  frequented  by  rich 
travellers  and  foreigners;  but  in  Calabria  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  region,  at  the  end  of 
the  peninsula,  forming  a  sort  of  Finis  Terra, 
leading  to  nowhere.  There  were  no  bands  of 
robbers  either  in  Calabria  Citra  or  in  Calabria 
Ulteriore  when  the  French  first  arrived ;  but  the 
mass  of  that  brave,  active,  and  fierce  population 
flew  to  arms,  and  crowned  the  hill-tops,  and 
blocked  up  the  roads,  or  lurked  by  the  road-sides, 
to  repel  and  despoil  the  invaders  of  their  country, 
the  enemies  of  their  king  and  church,  and — as 
they  conceived — of  their  God.  These  men  were 
insiurgents,  not  robbers ;  their  patriotism  was  as 
pure  and  as  indisputable  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  and,  cruel  and  vindictive  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  more  so  than  the  Spaniards. 
Their  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  however  lowly 
their  original  condition  (and  there  were  French 
marshals,  dukes,  and  princes  who  had  begun  life 
in  a  condition  quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  any  of 
them),  held  regular  commissions  from  their  old 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  had  all  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent,  and  who  by  the  law  of  war  was  justi- 
fied in  making  every  effort  for  recovering  by  the 
sword  dominions  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
the  sword  and  by  foul  treachery.  His  commission 
was  entitled  to  as  much  weight  and  respect  as  any 
of  the  commissions  granted  by  Bonaparte  or  by 
his  brother  Joseph,  or  by  his  brother-in-law 
Murat;  but,  as  the  French  read  the  law,  Ferdi- 
nand's commissions  were  null,  his  commissioned 

h»  volunteered  to  go  tnto  CaUbita,  aU  the  r(>st  of  the  French  ollleen 
were  petttioaing  and  imploring  to  bo  employed  lomcwherc  else. 


officers  were  brigand  chiefs  and  rebels  forsooth  to 
King  Joseph  or  King  Joachim,  and,  as  such,  were, 
whenever  captured,  hanged.  If  the  unhappy  man 
wore  a  red  coat  the  execution  had  an  additionil 
grace  and  gust;  and  it  was  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  an  infamous  robber  and  cut-throat,  with 
an  English  uniform  on  his  back,  and  with  EagM 
money  in  his  pocket,  had  been  seized  and  put  to 
that  ignominious  death  which  his  lawless  life  and 
crimes  had  merited.  It  signified  nothing  to  theie 
French  reporters  that  the  uniform  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's guards  was  scarlet  like  our  own;  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  guards  were  out  of  sight  of 
Europe,  shnt  up  in  Sicily,  and  all  tlie  world  knew 
that  red  was  the  English  colour ;  and  thus  it  was 
deemed  advantageous  to  attempt  to  cast  dirt  upon 
it.  It  is  only  by  subscribing  to  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous theory  that  we  can  deprive  the  poor  Cala- 
brians of  the  honour  of  a  bold  and  a  perseTering 
resistance ;  and  by  subscribing  to  that  theory  we 
must  equally  dishonour  the  Spaniards,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Tyrolese,  and,  in  fact,  every  people  that 
either  in  modem  or  in  ancient  times  have  risen  ia 
masses  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and 
persevered  m  their  resistance  after  their  anniee, 
regular  or  irregular,  had  been  defeated  in  the  field, 
By  this  fatal  theory  the  William  Tell  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  of  Scotland,  must 
be  taken  down  from  their  glorious  and  time- 
honoured  pedestals  to  be  classed  with  lawless  in- 
surgents or  brigand  chiefs.  If,  as  this  new  theory 
imports,  regular  armies  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
only  belligerents,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
invaded  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  neutrals,  and  as 
such  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
struggle,*  then  all  such  inspiriting  risings  as  those 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Scots  in  the  olden  time,  or  as 
those  of  the  Calabrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Tyrolese  in  our  own  days,  must  have  the  stamp 
and  opprobrium  of  illegality  put  upon  them.  If, 
because  an  overwhelming  invading  force  (fol- 
lowing upon  a  series  of  the  most  treacherous 
deeds,  which  have  enabled  the  invader  to  penetrate 
into  (he  heart  of  the  country  and  to  obtain  previous 
possession  of  most  of  its  strongholds)  defeats  and 
scatters  a  weak  and  ill  if  not  treacherously  com- 
manded regular  army,  and  establishes  a  line  of 
posts  along  a  particular  river  (say  the  Ebro),  the 
spirited  population,  the'  body  of  the  people  living 
within  those  lines  and  knowing  that  they  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  invader,  and  suspecting  that  they 
may  have  been  betrayed  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  their  own  army,  may  not  rise  and  arm  and  do 
their  best  to  rescue  their  country  firom  thraldom, 
then  is  patriotism  made  a  crime  and  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  to  professionalities  and  arbitrary  tech- 
nicalities-t  If  everything  is  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  regular  armies,  and  if  the  people,  of  whom 
the  army  is  but  a  part  and  an  instrument  are  not 

•  Dr.  Thomu  Arnold,  Refrius  Profeuor  of  Hitlor;  •»  «*•  ''•''*■ 
sity  of  Oxford,  Intniductory  Lectari't  on  Modern  History.  . 

■f  Colonel  Napier  advances  Hie  0|  inion  we  condemn  with  1'^."'"* 
eameatneea  and  roice  of  language.  See  many  paiMget  in  liil  Hist^J 
of  tlie  War  in  the  Peniniula. 
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to  step  forward  into  the  field,  then  a  few  injudi- 
cious movements  of  a  general  and  two  or  three 
defeats  must  decide  the  fate  and  independence  of 
a  country!  -'And  these  reasoners  seem  to  forget 
that  the  people  incapable  of  rising  against  an  in* 
vadei^  and  oppressor  must  be  a  people  incapable  of 
furStthing  brave  soldiers,  or  materials  proper  to 
iDRke  that  regular  army  upon  which  everything 
dear  to  the  nation  must  wholly  and  solely  depend. 
If  inch  convictions  had  been  entertained  by  the 
invaded  and  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe  there 
would  have  been  no  loss  of  300,000  French  regu- 
lars in  Italy  and  iu  Spain,  there  would  have  been 
no  dismal  retreat  from  Moscow,  no  glorious  reveil 
of  the  great  Germanic  family ;  but  Bonaparte 
would  have  established  his  universal  dominion;  the 
characteristics  of  nations,  which  give  variety  and 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  world,  would  have  been 
rudely  obliterated,  and  French  manners,  French 
moralg,  and  French  taste  would  have  been  en- 
throned, in  a  tyrannical  intolerant  domination,  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  theorists  are 
weak  when  they  grapple  with  the  real  feelings  and 
pawions  of  human  nature;  no  people  that  are  not 
abaolutely  degraded  will  ever  subscribe  to  this  new 
doctrine ;  their  instinct  will  revolt  at  it  j  they  will 
continue  to  do  as  their  ancestors  have  done ;  they 
will  not  place  their  loyality,  their  patriotism,  their 
religion,  their  homes  and  hearths,  as  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  regular  army  they  raise  and  pay, 
to  be  risked  in  a  throw  of  the  dice,  or  to  be  utterly 
lost  in  a  few  battles ;  and  it  is  only  inasmuch  as 
the  theory  may  influence  future  governments,  when 
called  upon  to  estimate  the  nature  and  probable 
results  of  such  national  insurrections,  that  the 
theory  itself  calls  for  any  criticism. 

While  the  French  were  alarmed,  and  fully  oc- 
cupied in  the  south  of  Italy,  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  who  still  retained  the  command  in  chief 
of  our  Mediterranean  fleet — wearing  out  in  hard 


service  the  last  days  of  an  honourable  and  most 
valuable  life  —  recommended  General  Sir  John 
Stuart  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Corfu,  and  Cephalonia,  which  lie  opposite 
to  the  Neapolitan  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adria- 
tic, and  which,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  an 
amicable  understanding  with  the  Czar  Alexander, 
had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
were  also  looking  forward  to  conquests  or  occu- 
pations in  the  Morea,  and  in  other  parts  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  The  general,  at  first,  seemed 
rather  adverse  to  the  plan,  doubting  whether  be 
could  safely  spare  a  Eu£Scient  number  of  troops 
from  Sicily,  and  being  much  perplexed  by  the 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  Queen  Caroline,  who 
took  upon  herself  all  that  share  of  public  business 
which  ought  to  have  been  transacted  by  her  fish- 
ing, shooting,  pleasure-hunting  husband,  and  who 
strongly  deprecated  the  removal  of  any  English 
troops  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  unless  they  -were 
employed  against  the  French  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  Ferdinand.  Sir  John  Stuart,  however, 
after  a  very  little  hesitation,  warmly  embraced  Lord 
Collingwood's  project.  The  expedition  was  under- 
taken with  such  secrecy,  that  none  of  the  people 
knew  whither  they  were  going;  and  neither  at 
Sicily,  nor  even  in  our  own  possession,  Malta,  was 
there  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  thing  being 
in  contemplation  until  the  affair  was  all  finished.* 
The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Spranger  of  the  '  Warrior,'  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  transports,  and 
who  was  joined,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  by 
two  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  smaller 
vessels :  the  militarr  part  was  entrusted  to  Briga- 
dier General  Oswald,  who  had  under  his  orders 
1600  troops,  of  whom  about  one  half  were  Corsican 
rangers,  Sicilians,  Calabrians,  and  other  foreigners 
in  British  pay.  There  was  known  to  exist  in  those 

*  Lind  CoUingwood't  CocraFOodmai. 
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Ionian  islands,  among  the  Veneto-Greek  popula- 
tion, a  very  strong  party  inimical  to  the  French, 
and  to  communicate  with  this  party,  and  rouse  it 
into  action,  a  Signor  Foresti  and  an  Ionian  Greek 
count  were  brought  over  from  Malta,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  French  and  their  coun- 
trymen  of  that  faction.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Messina  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  arrived  off 
Cephalonia  on  the  28th.  By  the  1st  of  October 
all  the  expected  ships  and  some  gun-boats  arrived ; 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  whole  fleet  came  to 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Zante,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
nearest  batteries ;  and  at  daylight,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  troops  began  to  land  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  some  of  our  ships  and  gun-boats,  which 
soon  silenced  the  land  batteries.  As  our  troops 
landed  and  formed,  the  French  retired  from  every 
direction  into  the  castle,  which  was  invested  forth- 
with. A  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  immediately  offered  to  assist 
in  expelling  their  late  masters.  The  castle  being 
a  place  of  no  very  great  strength,  though  advan- 
tageously situated  on  a  commanding  elevation,  the 
French  commandant  thought  proper  to  capitulate ; 
and  before  the  day  was  over,  he  surrendered  to  the 
English  commanders  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Zante,  but  also  the  islands  of  Cephalonia, 
Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  And  thus  was  the  British 
flag  hoisted  over  Homeric  islands,  and  the  narrow 
kingdom  of  the  cunning  Ulysses.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Septinsular  Republic  was  restored 
under  British  protection.  Two  of  the  seven  islands, 
however,  were  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  French ; 
but  one  of  these — the  island  of  Santa  Maura — 
was  reduced  in  the  month  of  April,  1810,  by  Gene- 
ral Oswald  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hudson  Lowe.* 
Corfu,  the  most  important  island  of  the  whole 
group,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  by  a  small 
force ;  it  remained  a  very  useless  possession  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  could  carry  on  no  trade, 
and  whose  communications  with  France,  and  even 
with  the  near  coast  of  Italy,  were  almost  constantly 
cut  off,  until  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte ;  and  it  was 
given  up  by  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1814.  The  seven  islands  were  then  more  com- 
pletely restored  to  their  independence,  and  formed 
into  a  state  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  represented  by  a  lord  high  commis- 

*  The  nptttre  «f  Santa  Hun  wm  attended  with  lome  hard  llsht- 
ing.  It  wu  altogether  a  brilllaat  little  epifode  in  the  war,  highly 
honourable  to  the  Britisti  troupl,  to  Tarioiu  foreign  corps  in  our 
service,  and  to  Oswald,  Hudson  Lowe.  Major  Church  (since  General 
Church,  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  Ktnf  of  Naples,  and  of  Otho, 
Kin);  of  Greece),  to  Majors  Clarke  and  oe  Bosaet,  and  to  Captains 
Eyre  and  St-vcns  of  the  royal  navy.  The  two  last-named  officers 
were  among  the  most  animatM  in  the  combat,  and  were  both  wounded. 
It  was  Colonel  Lowe  that  moved  first  and  took  the  town.  It  was 
M^jor  Church  that  gallantly  carried  the  first  French  redoubt,  with 
four  companies  of  the'  Greek  light  infantry,  a  regiment  which  h« 
had  assisted  in  raising  and  discipUoiog  at  Malta.  The  French  ge* 
neral.  Oamns,  had  al»ve  1000  men,  and  a  fortreas  of  considerable 
strength,  with  strong  field- works  oonnected  with  it  He  was,  however, 
soon  driven  fVom  hi«  field-works,  our  Royal  Marines  breaking  through 
the  nhattis,  and  charging  into  the  entrenchments.  The  French  fled 
at  all  points,  pursued  with  the  bayon*^  Oom  work  to  work,  and  aban* 
doning  the  camp  and  cannon  of  the  attacked  line.  They  tlirew  them- 
selves into  the  fortress;  but  nine  days  after  they  surrendered,  and 
became  piiaooers  of  war.    Greeks,  Gorsicans.  Calabrians,  ali  the 

oreign  corps  that  wete  employed  in  the  ezpedltioii,  behaved  zemark- 

bly  well. 


aioner,  who  resides  at  Corfii,  and  convokes  once 
a  year  the  parUament  or  legislative  assembly. 
During  the  war  a  British  military  establishment 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  islands  from  the 
enemy,  and  since  the  peace  it  has  only  been  the 
presence  of  the  British  forces  that  haa  kept 
the  islanders  from  revolution,  invasion,  intestine 
war,  and  anarchy. 

On  January  the  5th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  England,  haying 
been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Elliot     Sultan  SeUm,  with 
whom  we  had  gone  to  war,  had  been  for  some 
months  in  his  grave  when  this  peace  was  signed, 
and  so  had  been  his  cousin  Mustapha,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Selim's  authority  in  the  month  of 
May,  1807.     Mustapha  Bairactar,  Pasha  of  Rod- 
chuck,  animated  bv  i^ection  for  the  deposed  Selim, 
by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  vulgar  Cabskchy 
Oglu  and  the  mufti  who  had  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  1807,  and  by  the  desire  to  restore 
his  master  to  the  throne  and  carry  out  his  plans 
for  disciplining  the  Turkish  armies,  collected  a 
great  force  on  the  Danube  and  marched  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  deposed  all  the  new  ministers 
of  Sultan  Mustapha,  putting  to  death  the  agha  of 
the  janissaries  and  other  enemies  of  Selim  and 
reform ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  proclaimed 
the  dethroned  Selim  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
sultan,  and  rushed  to  the  seraglio  to  liberate  him 
from  his  prison.     The  bairactar's  movement  was 
sudden  and  rapid ;  but  Sultan  Mustapha,  who  had 
been  feasting  at  one  of  the  imperial  kiosks  on  the 
Bosporus,  got  into  the  seraglio  before  him,  and 
sent  his  black  eunuchs  to  strangle  his  cousin  Selim 
in  his  cell  or  chamber.     When  the  foul  deed  was 
done,  Mu-stapha  retired   into  his  harem,  saying, 
"  Now  open  the  gate,  and  deliver  Sultan  Selim  to 
the  bairactar,  since  he  demands  it !"     The   slaves 
went  and  threw  open  the  massive  inner  gate  of  the 
seraglio;    the   terrible  bairactar,  who  had   been 
threatening  to  force  the  gate  open  with  artillery, 
rushed  into  the  court,  and  there  saw  the  blackened 
and  disfigured  corse  of  his  master  and  benefactor 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve  and  save.     The  pasha 
was  at  first  petrified  with  horror ;  and  then  he  and 
his  rough  soldiers  knelt  and  wept  over  the  body 
of  Selim.     The  bairactar  was  at  last  roused  into 
action  by  the  capitan  pasha.      "  Seize  me  the 
murderous   Mustapha!"    roared  the    bairactar: 
"  proclaim  his  younger  brother  Mahmbud  Sultan ! 
Cut  me  off  the  heads  of  the  vile  slaves  that  have 
murdered  the  good  Selim !"     At  the  words  cour- 
tiers, pages,  and  eunuchs  mingled  with  the  bai- 
ractar's  soldiers  and  ran  with  them  through  the 
numerous  and  intricate  apartments  of  the  seraglio 
in  search  of  Mustapha  and  Mahmoud.       Sultan 
Mustapha  was  easily  found  and  seized,  and  thrown 
into  the  very  prison  where  his  frightful  black 
eunuchs  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  strangled 
his  cousin  Selim.     But  the  young  Mahmoud  was 
not  found   so  soon.     His  brother  Mustapha  had 
tried  to  discover  him  and  put  him  to  death  while 
the  bairactar  was  weeping  in  the  court  below,  for 
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be  well  knew  the  ancient  and  universal  superstition 
of  the  Turks,  who  believed  that  the  empire  must 
fall  and  finish  with  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  with  the  last  descendant  of  the  venerable 
house  of  Osman,  and,  as  of  that  race  there  now 
existed  only  Mustapha  and  Mahmoud,  he  knew 
that,  if  he  could  but  strangle  his  brother  as  he  had 
strangled  his  cousin,  both  his  life  and  his  throne 
would  be  safe.  But  young  Mahmoud  was  saved 
by  tome  faithful  and  fond  servants,  who  hastily 
carried  him  to  a  remote  and  dingy  corner  of  the 
seraglio,  and  concealed  him  under  a  heap  of  mats 
sod  carpets  :  and  there  he  was  found  by  some  of 
the  bairactar's  people,  who  hailed  him  as  saltan, 
ind  conveyed  him  to  their  chief.  Before  the 
bairactar's  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  party  acting  in 
concert  with  him  had  surprised  Cabakchy  Oglu 
in  hia  country  house  on  the  Bosporus,  and,  regard- 
leu  of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  they  had  mur- 
dered that  Yamack  chief  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
women,  and  had  sent  his  head  as  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  bairactar.  That  terrible  Pasha  of 
Rudchuck,  who  by  virtue  of  the  revolution  he  had 
effected  now  became  grand  vizier  to  Sultan  Mah- 
moud, began  his  ministry  with  bloody  deeds  of 
yengeance  and  retaliation.  On  the  first  day  of  his 
installation  thirty-three  heads  fell  under  the  sharp 
yataghans  of  the  executioners,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
teriglio.  These  were  the  assassins  of  Sultan 
Selim,  or  the  particular  favourites  of  Sultan  Mus- 
tspha.  On  account  of  the  elevated  dignity  of  his 
office  the  hideous  Nubian  bead  of  the  Kislar  Agha, 
or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  or  governor  of  the 
women,  was  put  upon  a  bright  silver  dish.  These 
decapitations  were  followed  by  drowning  and 
strangling.  A  number  of  the  women  of  Mustapha's 
harem,  who  were  said  to  have  manifested  great 
joy  on  learning  the  death  of  Selim,  were  sewn  up 
in  sacks,  and  were  thrown  into  the  deep  sea,  hard 
by  the  Maiden's  Tower,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Bosporus  sweep  with  a  strong  current  round  the 
Asiatic  point  of  Scutari  into  the  Propontis.  All 
the  o£Scers  uf  the  Yaniacks  that  could  be  caught 
vere  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the  Bosponis. 
About  one  hundred  individuals  were  sacrificed  by 
the  bairactar  to  the  manes  of  Sultan  Selim.  Aa 
soon  as  his  vengeance  was  satisfied,  or  as  soon  as 
lie  had  destroyed  all  those  he  had  dared  destroy 
(for  the  mufti  and  the  oulemas,  who  had  done 
greater  injury  to  Selim  and  his  reforms  than  the 
nide  Yamacks  had  done,  were  placed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  ofSces  above  the  reach  of  his  yataghans, 
sacks,  and  bow-strings),  the  new  grand  vizier 
ttarted  on  the  work  of  reform  both  civil  and  mili- 
tuy.  He  had  some  just  and  enlightened  views 
which  might  possibly  have  tended  to  prop  up  a 
decrepid  and  tottering  empire,  which  in  no  way 
"ill  be  able  to  support  itself,  by  itself^  for  any 
peat  length  of  time,  in  Europe;  the  heart  and 
liead  of  the  young  Sultan  Mahmoud  went  with  him 
Uul  his  schemes,  for,  during  the  period  which  had 
interrened  between  the  dethronement  of  that  prince 


in  the  spring  of  1807  and  his  murder  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  Selim,  the  most  accomplished  Turk 
of  the  time,  had  acted  as  instructor  or  tutor  to  his 
young  cousin,  a  caged  prince,  a  captive  like  him- 
self; but  the  bairactar  was  hot,  impetuous,  impa- 
tient of  any  delay,  furious  as  a  tiger  at  any  remon- 
strance, and,  by  attempting  to  reform  too  much  'at 
once,  he  ended  by  reforming  nothing,  and  by 
sacrificing  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
or  of  thousands  of  his  friends  or  partisans.  The 
personal  habits  and  vices  of  the  man  contributed 
to  his  hasty  ruin :  like  nearly  all  Turkish  pashas 
he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  gold ;  he  drank 
wine  copiously,  and  not  in  private,  as  many  well- 
reputed  Mussulmans  did,  but  in  public,  and  with 
indecent  bravado;  and,  whether  in  his  cups  or 
sober,  he  had  the  pernicious  habit  of  beating  the 
Turks  with  sticks.  AH  this  enabled  the  mufti  and  the 
oulemas  to  arm  the  people  against  him.  On  the  14th 
of  November,  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Mahom- 
medan  Lent,  when  the  Turks  fast  all  day  and  feast 
all  night,  the  janissaries,  animated  by  the  oulemas, 
and  headed  by  their  new  agha,  collected  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  set  fire  to  some  houses  close 
to  the  palace  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  some  of  the  bairactar's  regular  European  dis- 
ciplined troops.  The  bairactar  had  been  drinking 
deep  of  the  forbidden  wine,  and  had  retired  to  hia 
harem,  where  no  man  dared  to  disturb  him  on  a 
trivial  occasion.  Fires  were  frequent,  and  so  were 
quarrels  and  skirmishes  between  the  regular  troops 
and  the  irregular  and  most  turbulent  janissaries. 
Thus  the  grand  vizier  was  not  roused  to  a  terrible 
waking  until  the  conflagration  had  nearly  reached 
his  own  abode,  and  until  his  palace  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  janissaries  and  the  mob  of  the 
city,  who  were  all  shouting  death  to  him,  and  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  burnt  alive  in 
his  house,  or  fall  at  their  feet  under  the  strokes  of 
their  yataghans  in  some  hopeless  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  fire.  Yet  this  last  attempt,  if  boldly  and 
promptly  made,  might  possibly  have  saved  the 
bairactar  even  now,  for  he  had  many  brave  and 
faithful  men  about  him,  and  the  janissaries  had  a 
superstitious  awe  and  dread  of  his  own  personal 
courage  and  prowess  :  but,  instead  of  making  a 
rush  out  into  the  street,  at  the  worst  to  die  like  a 
soldier,  the  infatuated  pasha  began  to  collect  his 
diamonds  and  his  jewels  and  his  sacks  of  gold, 
like  a  miserable  miser ;  and,  when  he  had  got  these 
things  together,  he  fled  to  a  strong  tower  of  his 
palace,  which  was  not  built  of  wood  like  the  rest, 
but  of  solid  stone,  and  there  he  shut  himself  up 
with  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives  or  concubines, 
and  with  a  black  eunuch.  The  new  capitan-pasba, 
who  had  owed  his  promotion  to  the  bairactar,  and 
Cadi  Pasha,  who  was  commanding  some  of  the 
disciplined  troops  stationed  in  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  rtlieve 
the  grand  vizier  and  save  the  reform  system  from 
perishing.  They  carried  the  regular  troups  into 
the  city;  they  reinforced  the  sultan's  guards  in  the 
seraglio ;  they  spread  the  report  that  the  bairactar 
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had  eicaped  from  the  tower ;  they  ordered  a  tre- 
mendous fire  to  be  opened  upon  the  insurgents 
from  the  battlements  of  the  imperial  palace ;  and 
they  charged  the  janissaries  with  the  bayonet  in 
the  streets;    while  some  of  the  capitan-pasha's 
ships,  anchored   in    the  deep  port  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  close  in  shore,  kept  up  an  incessant 
cannonade  on  the  palace  of  the  agha  of  the  janis- 
saries, and  upon  every  group  of  insurgents  who 
ventured  to  show  themselves  near  the  side  of  the 
port.    Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  day  of  the 
15th  of  November,  during  which  the  mufti  and  all 
the  great  oulemas  fled  and  concealed  themselves, 
leaving  some  fanatic  dervishes  and  inferior  imams 
to  keep  up  the  courage  or  the  fury  of  the  janissaries 
and  the  rest  of  the  populace.     On  the  morning  of 
the  I6th,  Cadi  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined 
column   4000  strong,   and  with  some  artillery, 
made  a  sortie  from  the  seraglio,  drove  the  janis- 
saries before  him,  took  one  of  their  strong  barracks 
near  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  reached  the 
Hippodrome  where  Cabakchy  Oglu  had  sat  in 
state  to  receive  the  heads  of  Sultan  Selim's  minis- 
ters and  the  friends  of  reform,  and  broke  the 
beleaguering  lines  which  had  been  drawn  round 
the  vast   and   still-burning   palace  of  the   grand 
vizier.     But  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  flames  did 
not  permit  him  to  approach  the  incombustible 
stone  tower ;  and,  whether  the  bairactar  had  been 
roasted  alive,  or  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
from  flame  and  steel  and  bullet,  he  could  not 
ascertain.     From  this  moment  Cadi  Pasha  began 
to  conduct  himself  like  a  stupid,  ferocious  maniac : 
he  split  his  column  into  numerous  detachments, 
which   rushed   through  difierent  quarters  of  the 
city,  pillaging  and  murdering,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex,  and  setting  fire  to  the  houses.  This  united 
all  classes  of  the  population  in  one  cause,  and  filled 
every  heart  with  unmitigable  rage:    a  fire  was 
opened  from  every  house,  and  from  both  sides  of 
the  narrow  tortuous  streets,  on  his  advancing  de- 
tachments ;  even  women  and  children  got  to  the 
house-tops  to  hurl  stones  and  tiles  and  sheets  of 
lead  at  the  heads  of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  pour 
boiling   oil   upon   them.     The  detachments  were 
stopped  in  their  murderous  march,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  Hippodrome,  followed  by  mingled  masses 
of  mob,  janissaries,  dervishes,  and  imams.     In  the 
capturai  barracks,  by  Santa  Sophia,  Cadi  Pasha  had 
left  no  more  than  300  of  his  regulars.    A  countless 
mass  of  janissaries  rushed  to  the  building,  deter- 
mined to  recover  it.     The  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  European  discipline  was  fully  displayed ; 
and,  as  the  regulars  could  expect  no  quarter,  they 
fought  as  vigorously  as  men  could  fight     Five 
times,  ten  times,  twenty  times  and  more,  they  beat 
back  those  tens  of  thousands  of  undisciplined,  dis- 
orderly janissaries.  At  last  some  of  the  janissaries, 
or  some  of  the  mob,  set  fire  to  those  vast  and 
magnificent  barracks,  which,  being  mainly  con- 
structed of  wood,  soon  blazed  in  every  part,  and 
threw  out  flames  and  sparks,  which  carried  the 
conflagration  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, except  the  ancient  and  fire-proof  temple  of 
Santa  Sophia.  The  300  regulars  kept  firing  upon 
the  janissaries  from  the  midst  of  flames  and  smoke, 
until  the  roof  and  the  walls  fell  in,  and  buried 
them  to  a  man  in  one  huge  burning  grave.  But 
by  this  time  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constita- 
tinople,  including  the  most  densely  peopled  quar- 
ters, was  in  a  blaze ;  hundreds  of  the  inhabitaou, 
unable  to  escape  out  of  the  narrow  streets,  were 
burning  to  death ;  agonizing  shrieks  were  heard  on 
all  sides;  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  gazing  on 
these  scenes  of  the  infernal  regions  from  one  of  tk 
towers  of  the  seraglio.  The  heart  of  the  young 
sultan  was  not  so  hard  then  as  it  was  found  to  be 
when  he  had  reigned  twelve  or  fifteen  years  longer. 
He  ordered  Cadi  Pasha  to  cease  hostilities,  and  he 
sent  a  khattisherif,  or  the  most  solemn  of  imperial 
decrees,  to  the  janissary  agha,  enjoining  him  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  check  that 
horrible  conflagration.  Cadi  Pasha,  with  all  the 
men  that  remained  of  his  column,  returned  into 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  janissary  agha,  not  daring 
to  disubey  so  solemn  an  order,  attended  to  the 
conflagration,  which  was  threatening  destruction 
to  every  part  of  the  immense  city  except  the  stone 
mosques,  the  seraglio,  and  the  stupendous  lines  of 
walls  which  were  built  by  the  Greek  emperois. 
But,  emboldened  by  Cadi  Pasha's  retreat,  and  bj 
the  cessation  of  the  firing  from  the  seraglio,  the 
mob  and  some  of  the  janissaries  went  close  up  to 
the  gates  of  that  palace,  threatening  Mahmoud 
and  his  ministers,  and  shouting  that  Mustapha 
was  their  true  sultan,  and  must  be  restored  to 
the  throne.  This  served  as  Mustapha's  deaih- 
warrant.  Hitherto  Mahmoud  had  rejected  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends  and  servants,  who  told  him 
that  the  only  way  to  put  down  this  insurrection 
and  preserve  himself  was  to  put  his  brother 
and  prisoner  to  death ;  but  now  he  made  a  sign  to 
Cadi  Pasha,  who  left  the  presence,  attended  by  the 
chief  executioners,  to  return  presently  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Mustapha  was  strangled,  and  that 
Mahmoud  had  a  charmed  life,  being  now  the  sole 
representative  of  the  House  of  Osman.  The  news 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  city :  it  paralysed 
the  janissaries,  the  mob,  the  men  of  the  law  and 
gospel,  and  all  men ;  for  the  most  furious  Turk 
among  them  would  not  fight  in  the  teeth  of  a  pro- 
phecy, or  plunge  the  empire  into  the  abyss  by  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  that  single  life  on 
which  the  preservation  of  the  name,  glory,  and 
very  existence,  as  a  nation,  of  the  Osmonlys,  wai 
believed  to  depend.  The  now -ascertained  fate  of 
the  bairactar  also  contributed  to  calm  the  populu 
rage  and  make  the  janissaries  put  their  yataghans 
into  their  girdles.  On  the  evening  of  the  16tb, 
when  the  flames  of  the  grand  vizier's  palace  were 
extinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  more  materials 
to  nourish  them,  some  Turks  of  the  lowest  or 
poorest  order  approached  the  stone  tower,  which 
remained  entire,  but  all  scorched  and  blackened ; 
and,  after  removing  the  ashes  and  hot  rubbish 
which  blocked  up  the  eotranoe,  they  forced  opeau 
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iron  door  and  nubed  into  the  tower,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  Knding  the  pasha's  treasures.  Their  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  a  second  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  staircase,  which  ran  within  the 
thick  stone  walls ;  but,  upon  forcing  open  this  se- 
cond door,  they  entered  a  small  dark  chamber,  and 
there  they  found,  extended  on  the  floor,  the  bai- 
nctar,  his  favourite  wife  or  slave,  and  his  black 
eunuch.  The  three  had  been  asphyxiated,  or  smo- 
thered and  choked,  by  the  heat  and  smoke  and  the 
rapour  from  the  wood,  burnt  into  charcoal.  And 
dose  by  the  side  of  the  dead  pasha-and-vizier 
they  found  his  bags  of  gold  and  his  diamonds  and 
jewels.  The  original  discoverers  ran  away  with 
the  treasure-trove ;  but  they  took  care  to  tell  some 
janissaries  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
from  their  terrible  enemy — that  the  bairactar  was 
most  assuredly  dead.  The  janissary  agha,  who 
believed  that  his  foe  had  escaped  disguised  as  a 
vomao,  and  who  was  agitated  bv  apprehensions 
that  he  would  soon  return  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  ran  to  the  stone  tower,  and  rejoiced  his  eyes 
and  heart  by  gazing  upon  the  extinct  friend  of  re- 
form. .  The  janissaries  lifted  up  the  body  and 
carried  it  to  the  seraglio  gate,  in  order  that  Cadi 
Fasha  and  the  regular  troops  within  might  behold 
the  £tte  of  the  unclean  and  untrue  Mussulman. 
They  then  dragged  it  through  the  filthy  streets  to 
the  Hippodrome,  impaled  it,  and  led  it  there  for 
three  diays  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
regular  troops  now  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  fight  against  the  janissaries,  their  brothers 
and  the  defenders  of  their  faith.  Sultan  Mahmuud, 
*ho  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  negotiated  with  the 
chie&  of  the  janissaries,  who  agreed  to  allow  the 
regtdars  to  quit  Constantinople  and  return  to  their 
several  homes  without  molestation.*  But  the 
Toung  sultan  was  compelled  to  declare  that  he 
renounced  for  ever  the  reforms  and  the  military 
inititutions  of  the  Christian  nations,  which  had 
caused  so  much  woe  to  the  faithful.  Anathemas 
were  launched  against  every  man  that  should  ven- 
ture again  to  speak  of  such  abominable  innova- 

*  TlMt  nenifbl  Ismu  woald  not  havs  been  nmntcd  lo  Uie  cnpi- 
Jn  pidu,  to  OkiXl  Paiha,  or  to  WTCral  othiT  offlran  of  high  rank ; 
nil  the  laltan  eontriired  to  amug^le  them  oat  of  the  Mraillo  and  to 
pl  tlini  ioto  >  row-boat,  with  which  they  ocaped  down  tha  FropoD- 
tia  Ewntually  nearly  all  of  Ui«n  were  mtirdeivd.  The  capitan 
t«aa,aA<r  flying  to  IUiMla,whrre  he  met  with  a  hoapitable  reception 
■raa  the  Emaenc  Aloxander,  wae  cooled  by  tha  new  ftmni  vUier, 
*w  iodoced  him  to  return  to  Conttaotinople,  and  then  caused  him  to 
Miln«;led.  All  EITendi  and  lome  othara  returned  to  the  capital  <m 
w  tiith  of  a  gateral  amneity,  and  were  immediately  wiied,  and 
Haled  like  the  cafitan  paiha.  Cadi  Paiha  ran  a  bolder  coume  than 
"t  or  them,  but  it  equally  led  liim  to  the  fatal  bow-atring.  Though 
u  adadnr  of  tha  tactica  and  diidpllne  of  the  Europeani,  he  waa  a 
<ne  Turk,  a  fincere  Mahomedan ;  Ma  pride  and  bb  Ikith  would  not 
P<n>it  him  to  demand  tlie  hospltaUty  of  inSdela,  and  ha  aoon  remp- 
l*"^io  Constantinople  under  the  oiaf^latng  aiid  prolectiog  habit  of 
**nnh.  Quitting  tha  capital,  he  weut  uTer  to  Asia  with  the  inten- 
Han  of  tepalfinx  to  Caramania,  and  there  collectiog  and  organizing 
*>  amy  of  bold  adventurers,  with  which  to  acour  Aaia  Minor  ana 
'"Jl  on  a  cruel  war  igainat  the  janiaaarics.  He  got  aa  far  as  the 
BnjtiifaDarhood  of  Kntnya,  wlwn  lie  wa«  recofmispd,  ood  where  he  waa 
laiisa  and  atnngled  in  viftue  of  a  circular  order  from  the  Porta,  nhich 
"■JoiMlthe  ageM'agoTemment  to  put  him  to  imraeiUate  death  wher- 
"«  he  might  he  found.  Tlia  head  of  Cadi  Pasha  naa  carried  to 
■^"■"aotinoflc,  and  was  ezpoaed  for  a  whole  month  at  the  gate  of  the 
■w^uo.  A  few  of  the  TBformen  lay  aooceaied  in  poverty  and  oth 
"onty  for  many  yean,  and  until  Suiun  Mahmoud  was  enabled  to 
*^  out  his  reforma  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  treachery,  when  they  re- 
fppnmi  in  honour  and  in  power  tai  tlis  capital,  and  aided  la  destroy- 
"iuejuilaaariea. 


tions;  and  the  janissaries  burned  to  the  ground 
the  magnificent  barracks  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  regulars,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  destroy  the  last  trace  of  the  Nizam- 
Gedittes.  The  sleek  and  demure  mufti  then  put 
on  his  green  satin  robe  and  his  measureless  tur- 
ban, and  went  with  the  principal  oulemas  to  con- 
gratulate his  sovereign  on  this  new  triumph  of 
religion  and  the  ancient  laws.  Everything  soon 
returned  to  its  accustomed  order :  the  people  built 
up  new  combustible  wooden  houses  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  which  had  been  consumed ;  the 
janissaries  and  the  oulemas  resumed  all  their  an- 
cient rights,  privileges,  and  influence,  and  never 
foresaw,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  merciless  destruc- 
tion which  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  gradually  and 
slowly,  but  most  cuitningly  and  incessantly,  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  which  at  last  overtook  them 
and  extinguished  the  janissaries  in  1825.* 

It  was  against  the  young  and  inexperienced  Mah- 
moud, when  weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  his  regu- 
lar disciplined  army,  when  abandoned  by  France, 
at  war  with  England,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties 
of  all  kinds,  that  the  magnanimous  Alexander  of 
Russia  declared  war,  being  encoturaged  thereunto  by 
the  conferences  and  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1809)  the  Rus- 
sian negotiators  at  the  Congress  of  Yassi  demanded 
from  the  sultan's  ministers,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
peace,  the  cession  of  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Danube.  -  Upon  the  indignant  re- 
fusal of  the  Turks  the  congress  broke  up,  and  then 
the  czar  declared  war,  upon  the  sole  pretext  of  the 
injury  done  to  him  and  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  peace  concluded  with  England  by 
the  sultan.  The  Russians  kept  their  ground  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  being  assistNl  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  population  of 
those  provinces ;  but,  when  they  crossed  the  Da- 
nube and  pushed  forward  into  Bulgaria,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  or , 
Mount  Heemus,  and  advancing  upon  Constanti- 
nople, they  began  to  sufiier  severely  from  the  sword 
and  spear  of  the  Osmanlys,  from  malaria  fevers, 
and  other  distempers,  and  from  that  want  and  al- 
most famine  which  their  corrupt,  thievish  commis- 
sariat usually  contrived  to  create.  Undisciplined 
as  they  were,  the  Turks  had  lost  little  of  their 
dogged  courage,  and,  though  generally  beaten 
when  they  risked  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  their 
flying  light  cavalry  often  struck  terrible  blows.  On 
the  22nd  of  October,  while  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Bagration  were  investing  Silistria,  they 
were  stiddenly  attacked  by  a  Turkish  army  under 
the  command  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  aided 
and  guided  by  a  Polish  refiigee,  the  brave  Gleyzer, 
who  had  fought  under  Kosciuszko  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  against  the  Russians.  The 
fierce  battle  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  corps  of  Albanians  gave  the 
victory  to  the  grand  vizier.    The  Russians  with 

*  Jiicheivau  da  Saint-Denis,  KevoluUons  de  ConstanUnople.— Pri- 
Tate  Information  coUeded  in  tlie  country. 
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difficulty  effected  thor  retreat  to  an  entrenched 
camp ;  but  a  second  action  took  place,  and,  being 
again  defeated  with  Urrible  loss,  they  withdrew 
from  Bulgaria,  re-crossed  the  Danube,  and  went 
into  winter-quarters  in  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia.  It 
is  cited  aa  an  example  of  Bonaparte's  habitual  du- 

Elicity,  and  as  a  proof  that,  whatever  promises  he 
ad  made  at  Erfiirt  to  Alexander,  he  was  not  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  Russian  empire  aggrandized  on 
the  side  of  European  Turkey,  that  the  Turkish 
artillery  in  all  these  actions  was  well  served  under 
the  direction  of  French  o£Bcer8,  who  acted  with  the 
secret  permission  of  their  own  government  The 
treaty  we  had  concluded  with  the  sultan  led  to  sun- 
dry and  very  extended  advantages  to  British  com- 
merce, which  the  Emperor  of-  the  French  had  re- 
solved to  exclude  from  Europe.  The  great  trading 
ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  were  ^aiu 
open  to  our  flag ;  and  through  the  Gulf  of  &do- 
nica,  and  the  port  and  town  of  that  name,  our 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce  found  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  European  continent,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  sea,  into  Hungary,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  into  the  parts  of  Germany  the 
most  entirely  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror ; 
and,  continuing  their  circuitous  and  contraband 
route,  many  of  these  bales  ultimately  got  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Ute  north  of 
.  France  itself. 

Our  government  had  not  even  yet  recovered 
from  its  delusion  about  the  value  of  countless  su- 
gar islands  and  West  Indian  colonies,  nor  opened 
its  eyes  to  the  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of  human 
life  contingent  on  these  conquests  and  occupations.* 

*  Neither  the  orantry  DOI  Uie  governmeni  wu  niffidently  enliilit- 
•oed  upoii  thie  important  fuUeet  until  tlte  pablioation  of  Mi^or  ATex- 
aada  M.  Tullodi'i '  Sluietieal  Roiiott  od  the  SiekneM,  Mortality,  and 
laealiding  among  the  Troope  in  the  Weei  Indit-e.  Prepared  from  tlie 
lUoorde  of  tlie  Army  Medlcai  De|)artment,  and  War  OSIce  Reinrus; 
maA  preaented  to  both  Huuwe  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her 
Maieety  in  the  Year  I83S.' 

Tlie  admirable  table*  in  tliii  report,  the  inductions  made  therefrom, 
and  the  metlical  detaila  which  accompany  tliem.  render  the  whole 
■uhject  clear  to  any  eapacity ;  and  cunver  nn  amount  of  information 
which  muat  be  the  means  of  eaviog  many  thooiands  of  British  lire^  and 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  neglected  by  any  Enirlislt  ministry', 
pnerat  or  futare.  The  houour  of  opening  the  way  to  this  invaluable 
result  seems  to  be  chieftv,  if  not  exclusively,  due  to  Sir  James  M'Gri- 

Sn,  the  director-eeneriu,  who,  in  the  year  1816,  first  establisbi-d  nn 
islorical  Record  of  the  Medical  Tranenctloos  in  the  British  Army ; 
to  Henry  Manhall,  Esq..  of  Edinlurxh  (known  to  thr  world  by  other 
literary  and  scieatijk  elTorts,  all  tending  to  better  the  condition  of 
nukind),  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  now  deputy  in>pector- 
fWeral  ofhoepilals;  and  to  Hajur  (then  Lleuteoant)  A.  M.  Tulloch, 
who  has  a  rare  talent  for  statistical  investigations  and  amngtfmeats, 
LcBg  iMfive  the  goeenment  took  up  the  matter  in  a  serious  and  ef- 
tntitr  manner,  Mr.  Marshall,  assisted  in  some  cases  l>y  Lieulenant 
Tttlloeh,  published  at  his  own  expense,  or  in  tlie  pnges  ut  the  United 
Service  Magasloe,  statisUcni  rapeta  and  essays  on  the  health  of  our 
troops  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  on  enlisting,  invaliding,  tec 
11t>*Be  publleatiims  gradually  attracted  notice,  and  elielted  other  pa- 
pere  and  observatluos  from  other  quarters. 

At  length,  in  Gotober,  18115.  the  sacretary-at-war  (Lord  Hawick) 
dsemed  it  requisite  that  aa  iaqulry  should  be  insUtnted  into  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  the  sickneas  and  mottality  among  the  troops  in  the 
West  Imties,  with  the  view  of  (bunding  thereoo  such  meosutea  aa 
might  appear  likely  to  diminish  the  great  loss  of  life  aannallv  expe- 
lieneed  in  those  colonies-  Fur  this  duty  Messrs.  Henry  Marshall  and 
A.  M.  Tulloch  vrn  nominated  by  the  secretary-st-war,  on  the  recom- 
meniiutiou  of  the  director-general.  Sir  James  M'Grigor.  0^  the  first 
Tf^liort  liring  submitted  to  the  secretary-at-war.  he  was  so  much  struck 
whh  the  value  of  the  document  that  he  direeted  the  investigation  to 
he  extended  to  all  our  numerous  euloniee  and  Ibteign  stations  wliatso- 
evtr.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  statistical  reports  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  drawn  up  and  presented  to  parliament,  in  the  years  llt89- 
40-41,  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  See  ,  among  our  troopo  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  In  Gibraltar.  Malta,  Oarh,  and  other  plaoea  in 
llw  Meditemnean  i  fai  Wssten  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Caps  of  Oood 


In  1807  we  had  taken  the  Danish  West  India 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St  John,  and  St  Croix ;  in 
1808  we  had  captured  the  French  West  India 
islands  of  Mari^alante  and  Deseada;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  we  took  possession  of  the 
French  West  India  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, as  well  as  of  a  part  of  Spanish  San  Do- 
mingo, of  which  the  French  had  gained  possession. 
These  petty,  insecure,  and  costly  conquests  were 
also  extended  to  the  African  coast,  where  we  took 
Senegal  from  the  French. 

During  the  year  there  were  several  smart  actions 
at  sea  baides  the  brilliant  affair  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.    The  necessity  of  conveying  supplies  to 
their  armies  employed  on  the  Spanish  coast  made 
the  French  navy  bolder  than  it  had  been  for  some 
time.     All  blockading  ships  are  liable  to  be  driven 
from  their  stations,  and  during  the  whole  season 
ours  were  frequently  removed  to  go  upon  other  ser- 
vices, to  Sicily,  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  Dal- 
matia,  and  I  stria,  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian 
islands.     Detachments  both  from  the  Brest  and 
the  Toulon  fleets  got  out  to  sea  to  convey  fleets  of 
French  transports  and  store-ships.     Their  object 
never  being  to  fight,  but  to  make  a  run  to  the 
Spanish  coast  or  to  some  other  appointed  place, 
nearly  all  the  afiairs  that  happened  were  nmniog 
fighto.     On  the  22nd  of  October,  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  who  had  been  blown  away  from  Toulon  to 
Minorca  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  who  had  sailed 
from  Minorca  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  come  out  and  was 
fast  approaching  him.    This  was  an   event  for 
which  he  and  his  ofBcers  and  crews  had   been 
longing  for  more  than  three  years.    "  Every  soul," 
says  his  lordship,  "  was  in  raptures :  I  expected 
their  whole  fleet,  and  that  we  should  have  had  a 
dashing  business.     The  next  morning,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  they  came  in  sight;  but 
they  were  few — only  one  rear-admiral,  with  three 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  some  other  armed 
things,  and  a  convoy  of  about  twenty  vessels.   They 
were  going  to  supply  the  French  army  at  Barce- 
lona with  provisions,  &c.     As  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered us  they  made  off.     Night  came  on  and  I 
thought  that  we  had  lost  them ;  but,  as  the  fleet 
separated  in  different  parties,  by  good  luck  Ad- 
miral Martin's  division  fell  in  with   them,  near 
their  own  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  where  he 
chased  them  on  shore."    The  French  rear-admiral 
(Baudin),  giving  up  his  attempt  to  reach  Barcelona, 
tried  to  run  into  the  harbour  of  Cette,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone.    Two  of  his  ships  of  the 
line,  failing  in  this,  ran  themselves  on  shore  within 
pistol-shot  of  each  other,  at  a  spot  about  six  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Cette.    The  other  French  ship 

HejM,  and  the  Manritin*;  in  Ceyloa,  the  Tensmarim  pioviiwea  tt 
India,  and  the  Bnimese  empire.  A  spaeial  department,  under  the 
management  of  M^or  Tolloek,  haa  bAn  astabliabed  in  the  war-olBea ; 
the  nioet  assiduoue  attention  ie  paid  to  the  retnma  of  the  regimental 
surgeons  serving  abroad,  and  whidi  are  now  made  in  a  fiur  men  aeat* 
rale,  distinct,  and  scientiflo  manner  than  in  former  times ;  aiid  IhlH 
the  government  and  country  may  soom  hope  to  be  in  piissieeliiii  of  a 
most  valnable  and  perfSeoUy  oompleto  aenea  of  army-medical  atatto- 
tical  reports,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  pieventi^  the  i 
of  many  laatentable  enors  in  ooi  i        *" 
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of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  though  doaely  preaaed  by 
two  English  ahipa,  aucceeded  in  reaching  Cette 
hirboor,  which  acarcely  contained  water  enongh  to 
float  them.  Finding  it  impoisible  to  aare  the  two 
itnnded  line-of-batUe  ahipa  (a  fine  new  80-gan 
ahip  and  a  fine  new  74),  Baudm  began  dismantling 
them  and  landing  the  crewa.  Thia  waa  on  the 
erening  of  the  25th  of  October.  Aa  it  grew  dark 
the  English  shipa  tacked  with  the  intention  of  being 
close  in  to  the  two  wrecka  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th ;  but  the  wind  fell,  and  they  did  not  r^ain 
tight  of  them  until  the  evening,  when  they  were 
set  on  fire  by  their  own  crewa.  At  eight  p.m.  the 
'  Robuste,'  Baudin'a  flag-ship,  and  her  conaort  the 
74,  were  blazing  fore  and  aft,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night  they  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  Martin'a  aquadron  then  lying  nearly  be- 
calmed about  aeven  miles  from  the  spot.  One  of 
our  frigates  had  succeeded  in  capturing  five  of  the 
French  store-shipa.  The  two  shipa  which  had  run 
into  the  shallow  harbour  of  Cette  (the  one  a  new 
U,  the  other  a  fine  large  40-gun  frigate*)  were 
left  in  great  jeopardy.  Seven  French  transports, 
or  (tore-ships,  in  charge  of  an  armed  store-ship, 
two  armed  bombards,  and  another  armed  vessel, 
pat  into  the  Bay  of  Rosas,  on  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  anchored  under  the  protection  of  the 
cutle  of  Rosas,  of  Fort  Trinidad,  and  of  other 
itrong  land-batteries.  Lord  Collingw^od  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  escape  him,  and  he 
detached  Captoina  Hallowell.  B.  W.  Taylor,  H. 
Hope,  and  others,  to  board  them  with  their  ships' 
Wt,  and  either  cut  them  out  or  bum  them  at 
their  moorings.  And  this  was  done  on  the  evening 
ud  night  of  the  Slat  of  October,  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style,  in  spite  of  the  boarding-nettings  and  the 
other  precautiona  which  the  French  had  adopted, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  of  the  castle,  Fort 
Trinidad,  and  the  other  batteries,  and  of  repeated 
volleys  of  musketry  from  troopa  assembled  on  the 
l>c*ch.  M.  Baudin  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
2Iit  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  It  waa  a  long  time  before  any  part  of 
the  Toulon  fleet  ventured  to  aea  again.f  The 
directing  of  these  operations  and  the  conquest  of 
(Ik  Ionian  ialands,  which  was  entirely  his  own 
project,  were  the  last  important  services  rendered 
to  hit  country  by  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood.  Thia 
good  and  great  man,  this  illustrious  model  for 
naral  commanders,  whose  life  and  letters  ought  to 

•  The  thiVe  of  Clarence  («!oce  Williun  IV.)  in  a  most  friendly  and 
J>*naerlitie  letter  to  CoUinjtwoad  >ay«,  "  It  ii  extraordinarv  that  the 
rmKh  ihoaM  bnlld  luch  fine  ihipf  and  handle  them  n  ill.'' 

t  Id  the  nilorlike  letter  to  which  we  have  alluded,  theDulEeof 
'"'?™"»  «"yi.  "  It  i>  odd  tlut  the  enemy  dioald  have  lelected  the  tlit 

L      ''"  '<"  ""Uina  I I  have  only  to  lament  Unit  the  enemy 

•i^iwt  give  your  lordship  awl  the  British  flet-t  an  opportunity  of  doing 
rt'k'  "^  '™*  '"""  ""  '»«<'n»  of  "v  ^""^  """t  the  next  letter 
•"Ml  yon  will  hare  occaaion  to  write  will  bring  the  news  of  the  Ton- 
^."'•t  t^inginyour  lordehip'a  power."  After  praising  the  gallantry 
■Ml*  ??!**"  employed-  ia  the  haraardout  servieea.  his  royal  highness 
■^'  "I  am  elearly  of  opinion  that  the  lieutenants  deserve  und  ought 
~.  ^promoted.  I  am  fiir  liberal  rewards  I"  But  more  than  one 
wntn  had  cheeked  the  generous  impniw  of  Lord  Collingwoud.and. 
■°»f  *ey  pienuted  his  bestowing  liheral  rewards  in  the  shape  of 
r™«CB,  thev  had  diqilaynl  little  Uberality  thenuelves.  CoUing- 
akTiil'J'*'*'  iMnentationa  orer  tlie  neglect  even  of  the  brave  men 
**»•■  iMilht  at  Tnialfu  ocita  pitf,  utoniabawnl,  and  anger. 


be  found  in  every  cabin  and  with  every  ship's  com> 
pany,  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
He  had  aeveral  timea  entreated  the  admiralty  to 
relieve  him,  but  the  government  had  constantly 
entreated  him  to  remain.  During  nearly  three 
yeara  he  had  hardly  ever  set  foot  on  shore.  During 
the  whole  of  hia  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
hia  toil  and  anxiety  were  immenae,  his  occupationa 
moat  varioua;  he  waa  involved  in  difiScult  political 
transactions ;  he  had  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  many  foreign  prinoea  and  miniatera  on 
the  European  aide  of  that  sea,  and  with  pashaa, 
deys,  and  aultans  on  the  African  aide  of  it; 
and  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  this  thorough 
English  sailor,  who  had  been  at  aea  from  hia 
childhood,  are  admirable  even  in  point  of  style. 
His  constant  service  abroad  made  him  often 
lament  that  he  waa  hardly  known  to  hia  own 
children.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1810,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  regretting  that  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  and  requesting  their  lordahipa' 
permission  to  return  to  England.'  "Thia,"  he 
aays,  "  I  have  not  done  until  I  am  part  ternce.  I 
am  at  present  totally  incapable  of  applying  to  the 
duties  of  my  ofiSce.  My  complaint  is  of  a  nature 
to  which  I  apprehend  it  is  difiScult  to  apply  a 
remedy,  for  I  have  hitherto  received  no  benefit 
from  medical  advice.  Since  November  it  has  been 
daily  increaaing,  ao  that  I  am  now  almost  past 
walking  across  my  cabin ;  and,  as  it  is  attributed  to 
my  long  service  in  a  ship,  I  have  little  hope  of 
amendment  until  I  can  land."  Three  days  afWr 
writing  this  letter  he  moored  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  a  state  of  great  Buffering  and  debi- 
lity. Aa  government  after  government  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  relieve  him,  hia  friends  in  the  fleet 
had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  aurrender  hia  com- 
mand, and  to  seek  in  England,  with  his  affectionate 
wife  and  daughters,  that  rest  and  comfort  which 
had  long  been  so  necessary  to  his  declining  health ; 
but  he  had  always  replied  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  quit  the  poet  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him,  until  he  should  be  duly  relieved  by  orders 
from  the  admiralty — that  his  life  was  hia  eomitry'a 
in  whatever  way  it  might  be  required  of  him.  Now, 
however,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  surrendered  his 
command  to  Rear- Admiral  Martin,  who  had  given 
so  good  an  account  of  M.  Baudin'a  squadron ;  and 
orders  were  given  for  instantly  preparing  hia  old 
ship,  the  'Ville  de  Paris,'  for  the  voyage  home. 
There  waa  no  time  to  lose, .  for  his  life  was  ebbing 
fast  away.  Two  daya  were  apvit  in  unaucceasfiii 
attempts  to  warp  the  ship  out  of  Port  Mahon ;  but 
on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to  a  favourable 
quarter,  and  at  sunset,  the  '  Ville  de  Paris'  cleared 
the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England,  the  sailors 
wondering  whether  "  good  old  Col "  would  live  to 
get  there.  When  he  found  that  he  was  again  at 
sea,  he  rallied  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Then  I 
may  yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more."  The 
next  morning  there  waa  a  considerable  swell,  and 
Captain  Thomiu^  on  entering  his  cabin,  said  that 
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he  feared  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed 
him.  "  No,  Thomas,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  I  am 
now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
disturb  me  more — I  am  dying.       He  expired  that 


evening  without  a  struggle,  having  attained  the  tin 
of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months.*  The  death  uf 
Nelson  was  not  more  honourable,  and  scarcely  more 
truly  glorious. 


..,,-».■. Sililll 


Mo:ruur.NT  to  Lord  Colltngwoop* 


Long  before  the  sortie  from  Toulon,  great  efifurts 
had  been  made  by  the  French  to  get  their  Brest 
fleet  in  order,  and  to  expedite  squadrons  from  La 
Rochelle.  In  the  month  of  March,  nine  or  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  other  vessels — a  portion  of  the 
Brest  fleet — were  discovered  in  Basque  Roads,  lying 
between  i'lle  d'Aiz  and  the  town  of  Rochelle.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambier  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
officer  on  the  station  to  propose  making  an  attack  on 
these  ships  by  means  of  fire-ships.  In  a  letter  to 
the  admiralty,  dated  the  11th  of  March,  the  admiral 
■ays,— "The  enemy's  ships  lie  very  much  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  fire-ships :  it  is  a  horrible  mode 
of  warfare,  and  the  attempt  very  hazardous,  if  not 
desperate ;  but  we  should  have  plenty  of  volunteers 
for  the  service."t  The  admiralty,  however,  had 
anticipated  Lord  Gambier,  and,  guided  by  a  report 
by  Captain  R.  G.  Keats,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
that  board  had  ordered  a  number  of  fire-ships  to 
be  prepared,  and  had  directed  Mr.  Congreve  to  get 
ready  to  proceed  in  a  transport  wiih  a  supply  of 
his  famous  rockets,  and  of  men  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  then^  On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
board  issued  these  orders,  Lord  Gambler's  letter  of 
the  11th  of  March  reached  the  admiralty,  and 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  with  his  frigate  from 
the  Mediterranean,  reached  Plymouth.  About  an 
hour  afler  Cochranc's  frigate  had  dropped  anchor, 
her  captain,  by  telegraph  from  the  admiralty,  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  board,  as  Lord  Cochrane  was 
well  acquaiuted  with  the  Basque  Roads  and  that  part 
of  the  French  coast     Cochrane  was  decidedly  of 

t  Miniitn  oft  eoait  nuutiul  on  Ibe  Bt.  Hon.  Juan  Lord  C<ml>i>-r, 
Admiral  of  the  Illui*,  lie. 


opinion  that  the  attempt  by  fire-ships  would  suc- 
ceed. Lord  Mulgrave,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  to  execute 
the  plan?  At  first  Cochrane  declined,  pleadini; 
the  jealousy  which  his  sudden  appointment  migbt 
excite  in  his  brother  officers  serving  on  that  ststioD ; 
but  upon  a  subsequent  interview  he  yielded  to 
Lord  Mulgrave's  representations.  On  tiie  19ihof 
March,  before  Cochrane  had  been  consulted,  or 
before  he  had  consented  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fire-ships,  the  admiralty  wrote  to  Lord  Gambier 
acquainting  him  with  their  preparations  of  rockets, 
fire-ships,  &c.,  and  telling  him  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  making  with  a  view  to  enable  his 
lordship  to  make  the  attack :  but  they  left  it  dis- 
cretional with  Jjord  Gambier  to  make  the  attack 
either  conjointly  with  his  line-of-battle  ships,  fri- 
gates, and  small  craft,  fire-ships,  bombs,  locketi, 
or  separately  by  any  of  the  above  means.  On  the 
25th  the  admiralty  addressed  another  letter  to 
Ijord  Gambier,  acquainting  him  that  they  had 
thought  fit  to  select  Lord  Cochrane  to  conduct  the 
fire-ships,  but  under  his  (Lord  Q.'s)  directions. 
Cochrane,  who  took  this  letter,  and  who  sailed  with 
his  frigate  forthwith,  reached  the  Basque  Ro«d« 
and  presented  himself  and  the  admiralty  letter  to 

•  A  SelPction  from  Iho  Public  lind  Private  OorrMi«ndi-iiM  of^'.'T 

tiy  G.  1'.  Newnham  Ctjilinjpi'oud,  t'lq.,  F.U.S. 

Tim  admirable  book,  like  Soutliev'i  Ufe  of  Nelion,  and  Sir  Jol» 
Barrox  '•  l.ivca  of  Lord  Anion  and  Lord  Hour,  oiislil  to  be  |«t  raw 
the  liaodi  of  all  yuung  aailori.  The  admiralty  ow-ht  to  cauM  rlirap 
(Mines  of  thpae  wurkn  to  be  printe^l  and  distributed  ilitouglKiut  Hie 
llil\y.  A  K'kmI  pro^reM  has  Ixreu  rrccr.tiy  made,  and  ii  now  nwkinl' 
ine*tabliittiin)[lilirnrieAfor  uiir  n  o  conimU»ioaedofiicer<  and  Kldirri- 
\Vc  Irurt  llial  the  « arrant  ulllcen  and  luilon  of  tile  r-jul  n*"!  •"" 
neitlter  b<  lorgoiten  our  Ivti  lieluod. 
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Gtmbwr  on  the  3rd  of  April.  As  there  was  a  de- 
lay in  the  arrival  of  aome  of  the  fire-ship*  from 
Eogland,  Lord  Gambier  ordered  eight  large  trans- 
ports that  were  with  him  to  be  fitted  up  as  explo- 
tion  vessels.  Three  or  four  other  fire-ships  were 
slio  equipped  on  the  spot  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Lord  Cochrane.  By  the  10th  of  April 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  fire-ships,  and  the  ship 
with  the  congreve-rockels  and  the  inventor  of 
those  missiles,  had  joined  the  fleet.  On  the  1 1th, 
early  in  the  mortung,  Lord  Gambler's  frigates  and 
tmall  TPwela  moved  forward  to  cover  and  support 
the  attack ;  and  the  ships  of  the  line  approached 
u  near  as  they  safely  could  with  proper  reference 
to  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which  would  prevent  their 
immocuvriug.  The  attack  was  not  to  he  made 
until  dark  night;  but  there  were  probably  good 
reasons  for  making  this  demonstration  and  ap- 
proach by  daylight,  for  the  navigation  was  difficult. 
But  we  can  discover  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  whole  fleet  (not  excepting  I^ord  Cochrane, 
who  ought  to  have  discovered  the  existence  of  that 
bar,  or  who  ought  at  least  to  have  conjectured  its 
existence,  seeing  that  Nelson  had  encountered  the 
same  impediment  in  his  attack  on  the  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  and  that  such  a  means  of  defence  had 
often  been  employed  before,  and  was  of  very  ancient 
origin)  as  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  boom  in 
front  of  the  French  ships.  These  ships  were  dis- 
posed in  a  treble  line,  in  a  narrow  passage ;  aiid 
they  were  protected  by  some  tremendous  land  bat- 
teries, mounting  long  36-pounder8.  The  boom 
was  no  ordinary  boom :  it  was  half  a  mile  long, 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  foremost 
line,  or  right  across  the  channel  which  leads  from 
Basque  to  Aiz  Road :  it  was  composed  of  euor- 
mons  cables  secured  by  the  heaviest  anchors  that 
had  yet  been  made,  and  floated  by  buoys.  The 
island  of  Aix,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the 
approach,  had  2000  land  troops,  mostly  conscripts, 
and  a  number  of  French  gun-boats  and  other  row- 
boats  were  collected  at  Aiz  and  Ia  Rochelle  to 
run  in  front  of  or  behind  the  boom.  When  the 
hoar  arrived  Lord  Cochrane  embarked  in  one  of 
the  fire-ships ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock,  in  an 
uncommonly  dark  night,  these  explosion  vessels 
moved  towards  the  enemy,  propelled  by  a  wind 
wluch  was  favourable,  but  too  fresh  to  allow  of 
the  fire-ships  being  chained  together  in  divisions 
of  three  or  four  each,  as  had  been  intended.  Each 
fire-ship  was  therefore  left  to  act  an  independent 
part  The  commanders  of  some  of  them  set  fire 
to  their  fusees  a  great  deal  too  soon,  and  they  ex- 
ploded at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  mischief. 
Two  or  three  others  of  the  fire-ships  were  stopped 
by  the  floating  boom,  the  existence  of  which  it 
should  appear  that  not  one  of  them  suspected; 
«nd,  as  the  foremost  of  the  French  ships  were  300 
w  400  feet  within  the  boom,  these  explosions  did 
Aem  no  harm.  But  the  '  Mediator,'  the  largest 
>nd  most  efficient  of  these  combustible  craft,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Woulridge,  who  best  under- 
stood this  sort  of  service,  teoke  the  boom,  and 
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thus  afforded  a  clear  passage  not  only  to  herself 
but  to  the  other  fire-ships  behind  her.  As  these 
floating  "  machines  iiifemales"  advanced  in  a 
blaze,  all  the  French  ships,  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  cut  thdr  cables,  and  most  of  them  ran 
ashore.  Though  two  or  three  of  them  were 
grappled,  not  one  of  them  was  blown  up  by  our  fire- 
ships,  whose  explosions  resembled  an  eruption  of 
Etna  or  Hecla.  In  one  single  fire-ship  1500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  ignited,  and  confined 
and  crammed  on  the  top  of  all  this  gunpowder 
were  300  or  400  shells  charged  with  fusees,  and 
.SOOO  or  4000  hand-grenades.  Yet  the  noise  and 
blaze  and  the  panic-terror  they  raised  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  destruction  they  imme- 
diately caused.  When  the  blaze  was  over,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  restored.  Lord  Cochrane 
(he  had  exploded  his  own  fire-ship  too  soon) 
remained  at  a  distance  from  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
scarcely  knowing  what  had  been  done  or  what 
was  best  to  do  next  The  return  of  day  showed 
seven  French  ships  aground,  and  little  able  to 
make  any  resistance.  He  thought  they  might  all 
be  destroyed  as  they  lay.  and  he  signalised  Lord 
Gambier  accordingly.  But  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard  upon  the  coast,  and  Gambier,  a  cautious  man, 
dreading  that  lee-shore,  and  those  shallow  fortress- 
bound  waters,  declined  sending  in  any  more  ves- 
sels. Perhaps  the  admiral  did  hot  like  the  way  in 
which  Cochrane  was  making  his  signals  to  him, 
and  was  calling  upon  him  to  do  this  thing  or  that 
as  though  he  (Cochrane)  had  been  commander-in- 
chief;  and  it  is  certain  that  Cochrane's  most  un- 
expected appointment  had  created  a  deal  of 
jealousy  among  the  captains  in  the  fleet.  At  about 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Cochrane 
signalised  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on 
shore  and  might  be  destroyed.  Shortly  after, 
when  he  could  see  more  clearly,  he  made  signal 
that  all  their  ships  were  on  shore  except  two,  and 
might  be  destroyed  by  only  a  part  of  Lord  Gam- 
bier's  ships.  But  Lord  Giambier  made  no  signal 
to  weigh  until  three  hours  later;  and  then  be 
suspended  that  signal  by  making  another  calling 
all  captains  on  board  his  flag-ship.  Other  delays 
occurred  which  Lord  Gambier  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  and  of  the  court  of  ad- 
mirals who  afterwards  examined  his  conduct,  but 
not  to  the  satisfoction  of  Lord  Cochrane  or  to  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  English  public.  In  the 
meannhile  the  tide  began  to  rise,  and  some  of  the 
French  ships,  getting  afloat,  made  for  the  Cha- 
rante  river.  The  end  of  the  affair,  the  result  of 
various  operations  which  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained without  long  details  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  technical  nature,  was,  that,  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  Cochrane,  four  of  the  French  ships 
which  could  not  get  afloat  struck,  and  were  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed ;  and  the  rest  escaped  up  the 
Charante,  though  all  very  much  injured  and  witli 
crews  completely  disheartened.  The  French  offi- 
cers themselves  confessed  that  this  had  been  a  most 
unfortunate  affair ;  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
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crews  were  completely  dispirited;  that  eTery  day 
they  were  lamenting  their  situation  and  speaking 
in  praise  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  this  was  the 
greatest  injury  the  English  had  done. 

Lord  Cocluane  on  his  return  to  England  re- 
oeired  the  honour  of  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath. 
After,  and  not  before,  receiving  this  distinctiop  he 
told  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  that  he  should 
in  his  place  in  parliament  oppose  any  Tote  of  thanks 
to  Loid  Gkmbier.  Upon  hearing  this  and  other 
and  much  louder  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 
Gambler  demanded  a  court-martial.  This  court, 
composed  of  admirals  Sir  Roger  Curtiss  and  Wil- 
liam Young  J  rice-admirals  Sir  John  T.  Duckworth, 
Sir  Henry  E.  Stanhope,  Billy  Douglas,  and 
Gkorge  Campbell ;  rear-admiral  John  Sutton,  and 
four  post  captains,  gave  sentence,  that  Admiral 
Lord  Gambler  had  acted  with  zeal,  judgment,  abi- 
lity, and  an  anxious  attention  to  the  w^fare  of  his 
majesty's  service,  and  that  he  was  most  honour- 
ably acquitted  of  all  charges.  Cochrane's  friends 
alleged  that  there  were  strong  prejudices  *f^Dst 
him  and  strong  partiahties  for  his  superior  officer : 
the  opposition  party,  with  their  newspapers  and 
other  organs,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Coch- 
rane, who,  inclined  to  the  party  before,  now  be- 
came a  hot  partisan,  a  radical  reformer,  and  a 
systematic  or  constant  opponent  of  the  govem- 
ment.* 

When  Bonaparte  returned  so  hastily  from  the 
mountains  of  Oalicia  to  the  good  city  of  Paris,  in 
alarm  at  the  demonstrations  making  by  Austria, 
he  set  on  foot  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
rather  in  order  to  gain  two  or  three  months'  time 
for  his  own  military  preparations  than  with  the 
hope  or  the  wish  of  averting  the  storm.  He  fan- 
cied that  the  ill  success  of  Sir  John  Moore  would 
prevent  the  English  government  from  sending  any 
other  army  into  Spain ; — of  the  Spanish  armies  left 
to  themselves  he  could  entertain  no  apprehension ; 
—and,  while  his  marshals  were  finishing  the  war  in 
that  country,  he  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to 
crush  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  no  assistance 
to  expect  from  Russia,  or  from  Prussia,  or  from 
any  of  the  German  states,  or  from  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  North.  He  would  make  no  con- 
cession, he  would  not  even  enter  into  expla- 
iMtions;  and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  March, 
Fruicis  declared  war,  and  issued  a  manifesto  re- 
capitulating the  various  provocations  which  Austria 
had  endured  since  the  peace  of  Presburg.  Austria 
had  made  astonishing  exertions  to  recruit  her 
armies  to  the  number  of  nearly  300,000  men; 
but  the  mass  of  these  troops  had  not  had  time 
to  attain  to  any  perfection  of  discipline,  and  again 
the  armies  were  too  much  divided  and  Eubdi- 
vided,  the  Emperor  Francis  aiming  not  merely 
at  a  defensive  war  and  the  recovery  of  the  Tyrol, 
which  Bonaparte  had  given  to  the  king  of  Bavaria, 

*  For  tha  tlTair  of  the  Baaque  Hoadi,  the  oovt-maitUl  od  Lord 
Oambler,  fee.,  tha  rreder  nuy  eonnilt  the  naval  hbtoriea  of  Capiatai 
llraatoa  and  Mr.  Jamea,  and  tha  Edinburgh  Aanual  Rniater  ft>r 
1S09,  which  eontaiu  a  Tery  tail  aecomtt  writtao,  or  raTUd.  br 
Smfbey.  ' 


but  also  at  the  recovery  of  Lombardy,  and  all  those 
rich  transalpine  states  which  now  constituted  the 
Gallic-Italian  kingdom,  and  at  conquests  in  Poland 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  duchy  oi 
Warsaw  which  Bonaparte  had  set  up.    While  one 
great  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles  marched 
towards  the  river  Inn  and  the  fatal  fortress  of  Ulm, 
another  large  army  under  the  Archduke  John  (who 
intended  to  co-operate  at  a  favourable  moment  with 
his  brother   Charles  through  the   passes  of  the 
Tyrol)  was  set  in  motion  towards  Upper  Italy,  and 
a  third  army  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  wu 
sent   into   Poland.     Each  of  these  three  armiei 
began  admirablv  well ;  but  only  to  end  lamentably. 
On  the  9th  of  April  the  Archduke  Charles  crossed 
the    Inn,   and    presently    occupied    Bavaria  and 
communicated  with    the  Tyrol,   in  which  latter 
country  the  brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic  inhabitants— 
chiefly  mountaineers  and  peasants — had  risen  upon 
the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  and  had  driven 
them  out.     On  the  lOth  of  April  the  Archdake 
John,  with  his  army  full  of  spirit  and  of  hope,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  into   Italy,   driving  the 
French  and  Italian  troops  of  the  viceroy  Eugeoe 
Beauhamais  before  him,  and  steadily  advancing 
to  the  Tagliamento,  capturing  all  the  open  towni 
and  laying  siege  to  the  fortresses  of  Osopo  and 
Palmanova.     In  Poland  the  Archduke  Fenlinand 
defeated   Bonaparte's  satellite,  Poniatowski,  and 
marched  as  a  conqueror  into  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
In  the   meanwhile,  Bonaparte   had   collected  sn 
immense  but  compact  army  on  the  Rhine,  consist- 
ing of  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Bavarians,  Wur- 
temburgers,  Saxons,  and  of  all  the  contingents  of 
the  Rhenish  confederation.    He  counted  with  con- 
fidence on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  on 
the  very  imperfect  condition  of  discipline  among 
the  majority  of  the  troops  in  the  ranks  of  his  old 
opponent  the  Archduke  Charles.     "  Six  thousand 
of  our  people,"  said  he,  "ought  to  attack  and  beat 
12,000  or  15,000  of  that  mob,  cette  canaille-li."* 
On  the  20th  of  April  he  defeated  the  archduke's 
advanced  guard  at  Abensberg;  on  the  23rd  he 
escaladed  the  walls  and  took  the  city  of  Ratisbon, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  spent  musket-ball.     He  then  advanced 
still  more  rapidly,  separating  the  Austrian  divi- 
sions from  one  another,  and,  by  one  of  his  most 
skilful  or  quickest  manoeuvres  (which  the  Aus- 
trians  ought  to  have  understood  by  this  time,  and 
so  have  been  provided  against),  he  completely  dis- 
located and  broke  the  Archduke's  line.    Risking  s 
battle  at  Eckmuhl  under  very  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, Charles  was  thoroughly  defeated,  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage, and  is  said  to  have  owed  his  own  escape  to 
the  speed  of  his  horse.     The  archduke  retired  into 
Bohemia,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the 
French,  who  entered  it  in  triumph  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  May,  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance 
which  lasted  only  three  or  four  days.   The  garrison, 
15,000  strong,  the  court,  the  nobility,  had  all  fled 
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from  the  place  before  it  capitulated;  but  there 
remained  there  one  princeu  of  the  houie  of  Austria, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  whom  sickness  had 
retained  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers.  [A  notion, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
that  the  archduchess's  malady  was  in  good  part  a 
fiction.]  The  conqueror  caused  the  archduchess 
to  be  treated  with  all  respect  and  reverence ;  but 
it  the  same  time  he  acted  as  sovereign  and  master 
in  her  father's  capital.  In  conformity  with  the 
•yitem  which  we  have  ventured  to  condemn, 
vhen  recommended  and  upheld  by  English  writers, 
but  which  was  certainly  well  suited  to  his  purposes 
and  modes  of  tnaking  war,  he  declared  not  only 
that  no  popular  insurgents,  but  also  that  no  militia, 
had  any  right  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostilities,  or 
to  make  any  effort  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  issued  a  decree 
commanding  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Landwebr,  and  threatening  with  the  severest  punish- 
ments all  such  men  as  should  not  lay  by  their  arms 
and  return  quietly  to  their  homes  within  a  fort- 

The  Archduke  Charles  now  collected  his  army 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  only  a  few  miles 
below  Vienna.  Having  constructed  some  bridges, 
Bonaparte  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  arch- 
duke. The  great  battle  of  Aspern,  which  was  begun 
on  the  2Ut  of  May,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
tbat  took  place  in  the  whole  course  of  these  long 
or  often-renewed  wars.  When  night  closed  on  the 
field  of  carnage  the  combat  was  undecided ;  but 
the  loss  of  Bonaparte  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
tbe  archduke,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  veterans,  and  who  dis- 
played throughout  the  day  both  an  unflinching 
courage  and  excellent  generalship.  The  battle  was 
laewed  early  on  the  following  day,  and  was  raging 
*ith  fury  on  both  sides,  when  Bonaparte  was  in- 
formed diat  the  bridges  in  his  rear,  which  he  had 
conatructed  to  keep  up  his  communications  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried 
**ay  by  a  flood.  Upon  this  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
utd  withdrew,  not  without  some  confusion,  into  the 
aland  of  Lohau,  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  and 
cut  away  the  bridge  which  joined  the  island  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  loss  of  the  French  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  great  :  Marshal 
I^nnes,  duke  of  Montebello,  finished  his  earthly 
<^r  at  Aspem;  Generals  Espagne  and  Saint- 
Hilaire  were  also  among  the  slain ;  and  an  immense 
Bomber  of  field-officers  perished  on  the  field  or  died 
of  their  wounds  on  the  isle  of  Lobau.  The  visible 
diacouiagement  of  the  men  was  good  evidence  that 
Aapem  had  in  fiact  been  a  defeat  to  the  F^ch. 
U  IS  true  that  at  this  juncture  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  Francis, 
■od  had  raised  his  army  in  Rosiian  Poland  to 
^,000  men ;  but  these  Russians  seemed  to  satisfy 
™'i>selves  withr  merely  observing  the  Austrian 
arm;  under  Archduke  John,  and  Uie  Polish  army 
(of  which  the  czar  was  much  more  apprehensive) 
ooder  Prince  Poniatowski ;  and  they  certainly  ab- 


stained from  taking  any  active  part  whatever  in 
this  campaign.  But,  on  the  other  side,  while  Bo- 
naparte and  the  mass  of  his  Grand  Army  were 
cooped  up  and  miserably  huddled  together  on  an 
island  in  the  Danube,  popular  patriotic  insurrec- 
tions of  a  formidable  character  were  breaking  out 
in  his  rear,  and  even  in  regions  contiguous  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France :  the  g^lant 
Major  Schill,  the  best  of  partisan  leaders,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  the  inept  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  capital ;  the  chivalrous  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  avenger  of  his  old  father,  threw  himself 
into  Bohemia  with  his  Black  Hussars ;  and  one  of 
the  princes  of  Hesse,  and  other  men  of  ancient  and 
honoured  names,  followed  these  examples,  and  pro- 
pagated and  most  bravely  fought  for  the  reviving 
Germanic  feeling.  All  Germany  learned  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
vanquished  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  news 
gave  heart  and  hope  to  all  that  were  enemies  to  the 
French  and  friends  to  their  own  country :  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  Germanic  populations  became 
general ;  and  those  governments  and  princes  that 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
CoTsican  Emperor  of  the  French  must  have  been 
broken  up  and  swept  out  of  the  country  if  this 
true  Germanic  feeling  in  the  people  had  been 
allowed  a  little  more  time,  and  had  received  pro- 
per encouragement  from  bold  and  decisive  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Bonaparte's 
submissive  ally,  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Warsaw,  could  restrain  the  sympathies  of 
his  German  subjects;  and  in  Prussia,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  and  awe  of  the  government,  the 
people  seemed  almost  everywhere  on  tiptoe,  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  avenging  the  disgraces 
of  Jeita,  the  humiliations  of  their  king,  and  the 
wrongs  of  their  graceful,  high-spirited,  and  broken- 
hearted queen.  Major  Schill  himself  was  a  bubject 
of  his  Pruasian  majesty,  and  he  had  marched  off 
from  Berlin  with  his  regiment  of  hussars  and  % 
few  hundred  Prussian  infantrv, — ^brave  men,  who 
would  risk  the  death  of  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  the  hanging  and  fusilading  of  the  French, 
who  chose  to  consider  and  to  treat  them  and  all 
such  patriot  bands  as  banditti  and  brigands,  rather 
than  witness  any  longer  the  slavery  of  their  countrj 
and  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole  Teutonic  family. 
The  retreat  from  Bavaria  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
had  not  damped  the  spirit  of  the  resolute  Tyrolese, 
who  were  in  arms  almost  to  a  man,  making  a  noble 
stand  against  another  united  army  of  French  and 
Bavarians.  At  the  beginniiK  of  June  bands,  more 
or  less  considerable,  issued  from  the  mountaiiu  of 
Bohemia,  and  penetrated  into  Saxony,  Franconia, 
Hesse,  Hanover,  and  others  of  the  circles  of  the 
old  empire,  exciting  the  populations  to  rise,  launch- 
ing proclamations,  and  gathering  many  {wrtisans : 
their  cry  was,  "  Arm  to  deftmd  your  liberties ! 
Arm  for    the  deliverance   and    the  liberties  of 
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Europe!"  It  was  hard  for  French  generals  to 
get  native  German  troops  (and  they  had  few  but 
German  corps  under  their  command)  to  fight 
against  the  German  patriots.*  The  King  of 
Wurtemburg  was  reduced  to  almost  as  sad  straits 
as  his  brother-in-law  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 
This  popular  enthusiasm  and  insurrection  might 
not  hare  sufficed  in  itself  to  break  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Bonaparte ;  but,  with  a  little  time  and  encourage- 
ment, the  partisan  bands  might  have  been  well 
organised  and  disciplined,  the  regular  armies  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  other 
veteran  German  troops  that  were  unwillingly  fol- 
lowing the  standard  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
would  have  deserted  from  him  as  they  did  a  few 
years  later,  and  an  ocean  of  blood  might  have  been 
spared  humanity.  But,  ader  his  exploits  on  the 
field  of  Aspem,  a  torpor  or  a  stupefaction  appears 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Archduke  Charles-  In  part, 
this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reverses  which 
were  following  the  first  successes  of  the  Archduke 
John  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
Poland ;  but  there  certainly  must  have  been  some 
other  cause,  or  causes,  more  secret  and  more  power- 
ful to  produce  this  long  inaction.  Treachery  and 
treason  of  the  darkest  kind  have  been  suspected, 
not  in  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  honourable  of  men,  but  in  inferior  generals, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
Aulic  Council,  which  always  directed  the  war, 
whether  near  or  distant,  and  which  never,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  directed 
it  aright.  For  six  whole  weeks  Bonaparte's  army 
wns  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  isle  of 
Lobau.  During  this  long  interval  it  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust ; 
strong  redoubts  and  batteries  were  raised  on  the 
island ;  new  bridges  were  prepared ;  every  possible 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  abundant  resources 
offered  by  the  city  of  Vienna ;  and  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  witli  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Marmont  with 
the  army  of  Dalmatia,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Arch- 
duke. John,  and  by  a  succession  of  rapid  and  bril- 
liant marches,  gave  the  hand  to  their  emperor  and 
his  Grand  Army.  When  all  these  advantages  had 
been  procured,  Bonaparte,  with  a  great  superiority 
of  force,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  again  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Archduke  Charles 
had  fortified  that  bank,  had  erected  batteries  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  from  the  isle  of 
Lobau,  and  had  thrown  up  other  batteries  and  re- 
doubts at  Aspern,  Essling,  and  other  points :  but 
the  Archduke  John,  who  had  effected  his  retreat 
from  Italy  into  Hungary,  was  not  brought  up  to 
the  scene  of  action,  nor  did  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand quit  Poland  and  march  to  the  succour  of  his 
brother,  until  it  was  all  too  late.  The  Austrians, 
too,  appear  to  have  conceived   that  the  French 

*  TIm  liiHve  Duke  of  Bnofwick  taid,  in  one  of  hU  proeUmeticHU, 
"  Germans  t  would  too  «hed  yonr  blood  for  foieigneri.  for  French- 
mfn?  Your  Imither*.  agftinit  whom  they  are  mHkiiig  vou  march,  are 
coming  only  to  lireak  yuur  chains.  Rise,  Hessian.  1  Aise,  Prussians, 
nrunswickers,  Hanoverians  1  Unite  together  to  wipe  out  the  shame 
of  Germany,  and  to  punish  bet  opptesMfi  I  The  moment  of  delirer- 
anco  is  at  liaud  1" 


could  only  effect  their  passage  at  the  identieil 
point  where  they  had  made  it  before,  bo  that  all 
their  works  were  made  merely  to  face  the  isle  a! 
Lobau.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July  Bona- 
parte opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  his  batteries 
on  Lobau  ;  and,  while  the  dull  Austrians  were  re- 
plying to  it,  the  French  went  silently  over  to  aootbcr 
islet  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  established  six 
bridges,  and  began  to  glide  over  to  the  left  bank. 
By  the  morning  of  the  5th  Bonaparte  and  tlie  mssi 
of  his  army  were  well  established  on  that  bank, 
and  on  the  flank  of  all  the  archduke's  positioos, 
which  were  thus  in  a  manner  rendered  useless.  It 
should  appear  that  the  Austrian  array  knew  nothing 
of  this  manoeuvre  until  it  was  all  but  completed. 
The  Archduke  Charles  retired  obliquely  upoD 
Wagram,  a  few  miles  behind  Aspem,  fighting  hard 
as  he  went  at  Enzersdorf,  at  Essling,  and  at  one  or 
two  other  points,  and  removing  his  artillery  firom 
his  now  useless  works.  Towards  evening  Bont- 
parte  attempted  to  finuh  the  affiair  by  attacking 
the  Austrian  centre.  He  began  by  a  concen- 
trated murderous  fire  of  artillery,  the  number 
of  his  guns  being  now  increased  to  a  greater 
disproportion  than  ever,  and  nearly  every  gnu 
being  loaded  with  grape-shot.  But  the  Aus- 
trian veterans  were  not  to  be  broken ;  the 
centre  stood  like  a  wall,  replying  with  a  lets 
numerous  but  well-served  artillery;  in  some 
charges  made  on  the  wings  of  the  archduke's  army 
and  on  other  parts  of  his  line  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  the  Saxons  and  other 
German  troops  commanded  by  Bemadotte  showed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  insubordination — a 
feather  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  indecision  of 
these  Germans  would  have  made  them  march  over 
to  the  archduke  as  they  marched  over  to  the  grand 
allied  army  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  in  the  year 
1813; — finally,  some  of  the  ilile  of  thenatire 
French  troops  fell  into  confusion,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  darkness  of  night.  About  an  boar 
before  midnight  the  firing  of  the  artillery  ceased, 
and  Bonaparte  was  again  compelled  to  confess  in- 
wardly that  he  had  been  worsted.  When  he 
complained  to  Bemadotte,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
petually quarrelling,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Saiont 
and  of  the  general  ill  success  of  the  day,  the  mar- 
shal replied,  "Sire,  we  have  no  longer  such  troops 
as  those  we  brought  from  the  camp  of  Boulogne 
in  1806!"  The  best  of  the  French  army  had  in 
fact  been  already  sacrificed.  On  the  morrow, 
however — ^thc  memorable  6th  of  July — when  the 
Archduke  Charles  drew  up  his  army  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  on  the  plain  of  Wagram,  and,  re- 
suming the  offensive,  attacked  the  French  with  the 
hope  of  driving  them  back  into  the  Danube,  the 
Austrians  were  defeated,  but  rather  by  superiority 
of  number  and  by  the  immensity  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  than  by  any  superiority  either  in  bravery 
or  generalship.  The  battle  of  Wagram  was— or 
at  least  the  decisive  part  of  it  was — a  battle  of 
cannons  and  howitzers.  For  some  hours  victory 
seemed  to  sit  upon  the  crest  of  the  brave  Austrian 
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prince.  Bernadotte  waa  driven  from  his  position  ; 
Mataena  recovered  that  position,  but  could  not 
hold  it;  Eugene  Beauharnaia  with  hia  army  of 
Italj  was  driven  in  and  almost  routed ;  columns 
of  Austriana  seemed  gaining  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  at  one  moment  the  French  leflt  wing  was 
completely  turned,  and  dismay  reigned  in  the 
eial-major,  or  grand  ataff,  of  the  Grand  Army.  But 
Manhal  Davoust,  with  an  immense  corps  com- 
posed entirely  of  Frenchmen,  made  an  impression 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  Austriana ;  and  at  the  cri- 
tical moment  Bonaparte,  who  kept  his  attention 
eiHirely  fixed  on  Davoust,  deployed  the  batteries 
of  hia  imperial  guards,  ranging  aixty  or  more 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  first  line  like  infantry,  and 
opening  an  awful  fire  on  the  heads  of  some  ad- 
Taociog  columns.*  Theae  attacking  columns 
halted ;  their  weak  artillery  waa  aoou  silenced ; 
Oavoust's  corps  shouted  victory ;  and  then  Bona- 
parte, saying  "  The  battle  is  won,"  formed  his 
entire  centre  into  column,  and  with  twenty-one 
battalions  of  infantry  under  Macdonald,  the  two 
divisions  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  cuirassiers 
iDil  the  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  with  the  old 
uid  the  new  guard,  and  the  noted  grenadiers  a 
chtval,  he  drove  across  the  plain  with  his  con- 
dented  msas,  broke  through  the  archduke's  centre, 
and  reached  Wagram.  Now,  indeed,  the  battle 
was  gained,  but  tremendous  was  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  it:  three  of  hia  generala  were  killed, 
twenty-one  of  hia  generals  were  wounded,  and  ac- 
cording even  to  French  accounts  6500  men  were 
killed  and  15,000  were  wounded.  The  lying  bul- 
letins, which  could  no  longer  deceive  anybody, 
stated  his  total  loss  at  1500  killed  and  a  few  thou- 
sands wounded ;  but  it  now  appears  from  docu- 
ments found  in  the  French  war-oflfice  and  in  other 
depositories  that  Bonaparte  had  altogether  about 
33,000  men  put  Itors  de  combat  in  the  two  battles 
which  he  fought  near  Wagram.  The  Austrian 
loss  was  certainly  inferior  to  this ;  on  the  5th  they 
had  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  6th  they  were 
for  a  long  time  victorious ;  and  even  when  their 
centre  was  broken  their  retreat  was  effected  in  good 
order,  and  there  was  no  pursuit,  the  French  halt- 
ing in  a  state  of  doubt  or  exhaustion  on  the  ground 
thej  had  gained.  It  is  a  hot  pursuit  that  swells 
the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
They  abandoned  some  of  their  artillery,  but  the 
Austrians  carried  away  with  them  more  prisoners 
than  they  had  themselves  lost.  In  their  own 
official  accounts  die  Austrians  estimated  their  loss 
in  the  field  at  20,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  it 
appears  that  their  loss  in  reality  did  not  exceed 
26,000  or  27,000.  Thirteen  Austrian  generals 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
himself  received  a  slight  hurt  in  repelling   a 

""Hie  Aoitaian  centre,"  cried  Bonaparte.  "  miwt  bo  battpred  by 
•rtiUnv  like  a  fortrrai  I"  When  the  hoTrihIe  •truggli  Memed  going 
KiuM  Urn  he  exclaimed  to   Dninot,  the  (general  of  hia  artiUety, 

Unwol.  bring  up  all  the  baltcrin  of  the  guard  I  We  muit  luatafu 
tATtnafi  column  at  any  price  I  AUviu,  Dnraot,  throw  me  ten  thou- 
*««  tMnon-hall,  I    Cruih  me  ihoee  manes  before  you  I" 

Thai,  the  len  he  relied  on  hit  troops,  the  more*  he  relied  on  bit 
>uaoa ;  udUioshe  kepihicreaaing  hitartillery  outof  al^ptopattnn. 


charge.  But  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  this :— during  the  two  days'  fight 
the  Archduke  John,  with  10,000  or  12,000  choice 
troops  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Italy,  was 
lying  at  Presburg  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Danube  as  his  brother  Charles 
and  Bonaparte,  and  only  six  or  seven  leagues  from 
them.  A  good  forced  march  might  have  brought 
the  Archduke  John  to  the  field,  at  latest  on  the 
second  and  decisive  day  of  the  fighting ;  and  it  is 
allowed  by  most  of  the  French  themselves  tiiat 
his  appearance,  at  any  moment  before  Bonaparte's 
last  tremendous  charge,  would  have  thrown  the 
French  into  irremediable  confusion.  It  is  said 
that  pressing  orders  and  earnest  entreaties  were 
sent  by  Charles  to  his  younger  brother  to  hasten 
his  march;  but  there  the  Archduke  John  re- 
mained, to  leave  an  historical  doubt  to  posterity 
aa  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct  or  the  causes  or 
accidents  which  delayed  his  advance.  He  was  aa 
brave  as  his  brother,  and  unquestionably  quite  aa 
loyal :  we  cannot  credit  the  insinuationa  of  the 
French  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  jealousy ; 
but  we  incline  rather  to  believe  that  there  was 
treachery  as  well  as  stupidity  among  some  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him;  that  there  was  an 
opposition  and  conflict  between  the  orders  given 
him  by  the  Aulic  Council  and  the  orders  sent  him 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  that  the  orders  were 
badly  given  by  bis  brother  and  badly  undentood 
by  himself. 


JouK,  Akchdvici  or  AvtTBU. 

Still,  however,  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  neither  destroyed  nor  discouraged  and  dis- 
persed ;  men  and  oflScers  were  ready  to  fight  again, 
and  the  archduke  was  eager  to  continue  the  war. 
By  skirmishing  and  manoeuvring  he  might  have 
gained  time  su£5cient  to  allow  not  only  the  Arch- 
duke John  but  also  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and 
other  generals  of  separate  corps  to  form  their  junc- 
tion with  him ;  the  partisan  warfore  continued  in 
Germany,  the  Tyrolese  were  as  yet  standing  as 
conquerors  on  their  own  proud  mountains,  and  the 
warlike  population  of  Hungary  might  have  fur- 
nished immediately  swarms  of  squadrons  of  excel- 
lent light  cavalry,  while  Bohemia  would  have 
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poured  forth  her  yagers  or  tirailleurs,  among  the 
best   light  infantry  and   riflemen  in  the  world. 
Alarming  news  arrived  from  Murat  at  Naples, 
who  was  watching  the  storm  then  gathering  in 
Sicily  and  in  Calabria;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte  became  disquieted  by 
the  storm  which  had  then  burst  upon  Holland, — by 
the  capture  of  Walcheren,  which  was  a  far  more 
serious  source  of  uneasiness  than  has  been   gene- 
rally allowed, — and  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
his  brother  Joseph  and  his  marshals  at  Talavera. 
So  far  was  the  Archduke  Charles  from  thinking 
of  a  dishonourable,  dastardly  peace  that  he  was 
actually  fighting  the  French  on  the  11th  of  July, 
and  was  even  preparing  for  another  general  battle, 
when  certain  diplomatists  drove  into  his  camp 
and   told   him    that  the   Emperor   Francis  had 
agreed  to  a  truce,  and  that  an  armistice  had  just 
been  concluded  at  Znaym.     This  led  to  the  op- 
probrious peace  of  Schunbrunn,  which  was  not 
si^ed,  however,  till  the  14th  of  October.    During 
this,  to  him,  most  opportune  and  profitable  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  Bonaparte  chiefly  resided 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  Schunbrunn,  leading 
nearly  the  same  course  of  life  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  ruling  in  Vienna 
like  a  lord  and  master.*     From  this  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  he  issued  his 
decrees  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  endea- 
voured also  to  open  a  correspondence  with  some 
disafiected  states  or  subjects  of  Francis,  in  order 
to  terrify  him  into  greater  submission  and  vaster 
sacrifices  even  than   those  which  the  Austrian 
cabinet  seemed  ready  to  make,  and  to  sow  germs 
of  discord,  rivalry,   and  confusion  which  might 
keep  that  empire  for  ever  in  a  weak  and  prostrate 
condition.     But,  though  he  had  assuredly  found 
on  this  as  on  former  occasions  some  traitors  that 
served  him  ^  money,  he  could  not  find  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Austrian  empire  any  such 
thing  as  a  body  of  disaffected  or   disloyal  men, 
and,  now  that  Italy  was  gone,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover in  the  curious  composite  which  made  up 
that  empire,  in   the  different   kingdoms,  in  the 
provinces  and  adjoints,   in   many  of  which   the 
people  differed  in  origin,  in  language,  in  habits, 
and  in  several  instances  in  religion,  a  single  foyer 
of  discontent  and  rebellion,  or  any  one  class  willing 
to  throw  themselves  under  French  protection  and 
assert  an  independence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Except  in  their  lost  Italian  provinces  the  sway  of 
the  Austrians  had  been  mild  and  popular,  and  the 
government  of  Francis  II.  was,  and  ever  had  been, 

*  R  wu  tX  gidionlirmm  Uut  Bonapotte  narrowly  mcapvd  the  djiggra 
ofaa  «nduiBiMtic  young.  miiD,*  niembrt  of  th«  7iy«iHauJ,or  oftome 
othi>r  of  tboM  secTRt  Bocietius  which  had  dow  and  at  a  later  period  lo 
great  an  elTect  io  excitinjf  the  Germanic  feeling  Stabbs,  the  aon  of 
•  n-apectable  Pruieataiit  clrrgyniaa  of  Erfurt,  went  to  a  grand  review 
of  the  imperial  ^iiard,  and  rualie.)  upon  the  emperor  in  the  midst  of 
hh  itair  Bertliier  and  Rupp  leized  him  and  disarmed  him  when  hi* 
knife  wad  but  a  few  inchei  from  BonapjUte's  heart.  "  What  injury 
brtvt.  1  ever  donn  to  yoti  ?'*  said  the  conqueror.  "  Tii  me  personally 
uciBc,"  replied  ihe  youth ;  **  but  yon  are  the  opnreeaor  of  my  country, 
the  tyrant  of  the  world  I"  Bonaparte,  who  had  already  fusiloded 
more  than  tw«nty  burxhers  of  Vienna  jxngr  /aire  petr,  caused  the 
yonth  to  be  shot  on  the  very  next  morning.  The  boy.  for  he  was 
scarcely  eighteen  yeara  old,  died  Ulie  a  hero. 


considered  as  a  paternal  government.  In  Hungary, 
where  the  people  difiier  as  much  from  Austrians  as 
our  old  highland  clans  differed  irom  the  lowland 
Scotch  or  from  the  English,  and  where  a  proud 
and  spirited  nobility  had  maintained  an  oligarchic 
constitution — where  jars  occasionally  took  place 
between  the  imperial  authorities  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  where  the  great  magnates  had  often 
been  known  to  defy  the  Aulic  Council,  the  French 
fimcied  that  something  might  be  done;  bat,  when 
Bonaparte  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  Hun- 
garians to  separate  themselves  from  Austria,  to 
form  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  native 
ruler,  and  to  give  to  the'  crown  of  the  Magyars  the 
lustre  which  once  belonged  to  it,  they  turned  firom 
the  invitation  with  contempt  and  disgust  These 
men  had  no  sympathy  with  the  French;  their 
liberties  and  privileges  had  been  well  preserved 
under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  they  knew  but 
too  well  the  fate  of  democracies,  oligarchies,  and 
all  other  governments  that  had  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Bonaparte. 

A  fisw  words  must  be  said  on  the  campaigns  in 
Poland  and  Italy.  The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw 
did  not  capitulate  with  its  capital.  The  Archduke 
Ferdinand  laid  siege  to  Thorn.  While  a  strong 
garrison  detained  him  there,  Poniatowski,  having 
doubled  his  army,  fell  upon  the  Austrians  with 
40,000  men,  drove  them  out  of  the  city  of  Waraaw, 
beat  the  archduke  in  two  battles  fought  at  the  end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  invaded  Austrian 
Poland,  penetrated  into  Gallicia,  and  forced  the 
archduke  to  evacuate  entirely  the  territories  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  beginning  of  July. 


Eaami  BiAtnusicAu. 

When  the  Archduke  John  first  descended  into 
Italy  to  contend  with  the  French  viceroy,  his  pro- 
gress was  favoured  by  many  circumsUnces :  the 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  never  been  higher 
than  then,  and  the  common  people  of  the  country 
were  heartily  sick  of  the  French  dominion,  and 
irritated,  exasperated  in  the  extreme  by  the  harsh, 
lawless,  and,  in  their  eyes,  impious  conduct  of  Bon- 
aparte towards  Pius  VII.,  a  pontiff  whose  personal 
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Ttrtuo,  and  impoting  and  touching  demeanour, 
g;icatl]r  increased  the  rererence  felt  for  the  sanctity 
of  his  ofSce.  A  large  portioa  of  the  Italian  no- 
bility were,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bour- 
genisie  had  become,  free-thinkers — converts  and 
disciples  to  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  the  French 
fhUotophes, — and  as  such  disposed  to  regard  with 
joy  or  with  indifference  any  humiliation  offered  to 
the  tiara,  or  any  blow  struck  at  the  Roman  priest- 
hood ;  but  these  classes  of  men  were  acutely  sen- 
nUe  to  the  injiiries  offered  to  themselves  person- 
slly,  to  the  enormous  stride  of  taxation  which  was 
going  pari  passu  with  retreating  trade  and  the 
rapid  fall  of  die  value  of  (he  rich  productions  of  the 
country,  to  the  intolerable  war  contributions,  and 
to  the  still  more  intolerable  military  conscription, 
vhich  spared  no  rank  or  condition  of  men.  And 
even  many  of  those  nobles  and  citizens  of  Lom- 
birdy  who  had  most  favoured  the  French,  and  who 
bad  most  profited  by  Bonaparte's  government,  ap- 
prefaended  that  the  end  of  his  system  was  coming, 
ind  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  under  present 
circumstances  would  be  either  to  remain  neutral 
and  indifferent,  or  to  win  a  reconciliation  from 
thdr  old  masters  the  Austrians  by  lending  them 
usistance,  or  by  affecting  to  feel  infinite  joy  at 
their  successes  and  happy  return  to  a  country 
which  they  had  so  long  possessed.  This  was  the 
common  logic  of  self-interest;  but  there  were 
higher  and  nobler  natures — enthusiastic,  generous 
minds,  that  had  outlived  their  early  dream  of  liberty 
Hid  pure  republicanism  and  the  union  of  all  Italy, 
—that  were  weary  and  disgusted  with  these  bloody 
ttniggles,  which,  end  which  way  they  would,  were 
sure  to  leave  the  Italians  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
master.  As  the  Archduke  John  advanced  as  a 
conqueror  across  the  rich  Lombard  plain,  all  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,  hailed  his  approach  by  shouting 
"Long  live  our  old  good  master  the  Emperor 
Francis !"  Eugene  Beauhamais  attempted  to  stop 
him  near  Sacile,  and,  risking  a  general  action,  was 
completely  defeated.  But  the  archduke,  instead 
df  rigorously  pursuing  the  viceroy's  beaten  and,  in 
good  part,  demoralised  army,  marched  slowly  on 
and  lost  many  good  opportunities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige.  Marshal  Macdonald  arrived  to  advise 
»nd  direct  Eugene ;  and  reinforcements  began  to 
pour  into  Lombardy  from  Tuscany  and  from  parts 
of  lAiver  Italy.  The  archduke,  however,  passed 
the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  the  people  of  Padua  re- 
ceived him  as  a  deliverer,  and  when  he  seemed  to 
threaten  Venice  there  was  a  popular  party  in  that 
city  inopatient  to  rise  and  jom  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  victorious  Tyrolese  insurgents  came  down 
the  valley  of  Trent  and  showed  a  bold  front  within 
the  Italian  frontiers  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Adige,  erecting  the  double-necked  eagle,  the 
itandard  of  Austria,  wherever  they  advanced.  But 
Won  came  the  news  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  de- 
i»t  at  Eckmuhl  and  his  retreat  beyond  Vienna  and 
the  Uauttbe :  the  brave  Tyrolese  were  obliged  to 
«tire  to  their  own  country,  the  passes  into  which, 


on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  were  now  left  open ;  and 
the  Archduke  John  was  ordered  by  the  Aulic 
Council  to  retire  from  Italy  and  join  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The  retreat  be- 
gan ;  the  poor  Italians  who  had  committed  them- 
selves were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French; 
Beauhamais  followed  the  Archduke  John  with 
forces  numerically  superior ;  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Conegliano ;  but  the  archduke,  though 
worsted,  continued  his  retreat  in  good  order,  effect- 
ing the  difficult  passage  of  the  Tagliamento  under 
the  eye  of  Beauhamais.  Macdonald,  pursuing  too 
incautiously,  was  well  beaten  in  one  or  two  affair* 
in  the  mountains  of  Caraiola ;  but,  waiting  at  Gratz 
until  he  was  joined  by  Marmont  and  the  French 
army  of  Dalraatia,  who  with  great  difficulty  and 
not  without  terrible  loss  had  fought  their  way 
through  Croatia  and  other  mountainous  regions 
where  the  populations  were  all  in  arms,  Macdonald 
and  Beauhamais  descended  through  the  valley  of 
Raab  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  aud  the  vicinity 
of  Vienna,  where  they  gave  the  hand  to  Bonaparte 
and  the  Grand  Army.  Eugene,  however,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  get  through  the  valley  of  Raab 
without  some  hard  fighting.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Bona- 
parte's step-son  found  himself  opposed  near  the 
town  of  Raab  by  the  Archduke  John,  whose  army, 
even  after  so  long  and  hurried  a  retreat  and  much 
suffering,  and  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  news 
which  reached  it  from  all  quarters,  formed  in  ad- 
mirable order,  and  fought  with  so  much  spirit  that 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  battle  the  enemy  was 
nearlv  defeated.  The  Archduke  John  and  Eugene 
Beauhamais  were  young  men  nearly  of  the  same 
age ;  they  were  at  least  equal  in  valour ;  and,  if 
Macdonald  had  not  beenat  uand  to  give  his  advice, 
we  may  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any 
inequality  in  the  military  skill  displayed  by  the 
two  young  commanders-in-chief.  Although  de- 
feated in  the  end,  the  archduke  retired  in  such 
perfect  order  that  Eugene  did  not  venture  to  attack 
even  his  rear-guard.  The  Austrian  prince  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  crossed  that  river,  and 
ascended  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Presburg;  but 
then  came  the  slowness,  the  indecision,  the  blun- 
der, or  the  treachery,  or  some  other  mysterious 
cause,  of  which  we  have  complained.  By  the  line 
he  took  the  archduke  had  only  a  few  miles'  longer 
march  than  the  viceroy.  Eugene  joined  Bona- 
parte several  days  before  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
which  was  not  fought  till  twenty-two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Raab ;  the  Archduke  John,  with  the  loyal 
population  of  Hungary  on  both  flanks  and  on  his 
rear,  appears  to  have  reached  Presburg  two  or 
three  days  before  the  decisive,  but,  for  a  long  time, 
doubtful,  battle  of  Wagram — but  there  he  staid. 
After  reconsidering  every  hypothesid,  we  are  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  in  this  cam- 
paign, as  in  all  the  preceding  campaigns  of  the  Aus- 
trians, treachery  was  at  work,  and  that  the  emperor 
was  grossly  betrayed.  We  know  that  the  French 
general  Seras  attempted  to  corrupt  with  money  the 
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commandant  of  one  of  the  emperor's  fortressec ; 
we  know  that  this  honourable  o£Scer  icomed  the 
bribe  and  those  who  insulted  him  by  offering  it, 
and  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  breach ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  often  the  golden  napoleons  suc- 
ceeded in  the  objects  for  which  in  all  these  wars 
they  were  profusely  distributed.  After  this  cam- 
paign, even  as  after  Mack's  campaign  of  Ulm, 
numbers  of  Austrian  officers  and  civil  employiis 
were  known  to  start  suddenly  into  opulence  and 
luxury,  without  any  visible  source  for  their  in- 
creased fortunes. 

It  was  from  the  palace  of  Schunbrunn  that  Bo- 
naparte aimed  his  last  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of 
the  pope.  In  May,  1808,  he  had  annexed, /or  ever, 
the  best  part  of  the  papal  dominions  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  his  generals  and  the  Roman 
revolutionary  par^ — about  the  roost  savage,  atheist- 
ical, and  intolerant  of  all  the  reformers  of  that  day 
—had  constituted  Pius  VII.  a  prisoner  in  the  Va- 
tican. All  the  cardinals  that  offered  the  slightest 
resistance  or  remonstrance  were  exjielled  from 
Rome.  Gabrielli,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state, 
or  prime  minister,  was  sent  away  to  his  bishopric 
at  Sinigaglia.  The  pope  appointed  Cardinal  Pacca 
to  fill  the  place :  Miollis,  the  French  general,  im- 
mediately onlered  off  Pacca  to  Benevento ;  and, 
upon  this  cardinal's  refusing  obedience,  he  was 
seized  by  French  gendarmes  and  forcibly  carried 
across  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Another  cardinal, 
the  decanus  of  the  sacred  college,  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Plus,  ^er  again  reminding  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  Bie  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  and  of  the  long  winter  journey  he  had 
made  to  crown  him  in  Notre  Dame,  threatened 
Bonaparte  and  his  agents  with  the  thunders  of  the 
church ;  but  he  held  his  hand.  On  the  Hth  of 
May,  1809,  four  days  after  entering  Vienna, 
Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  united  the 
remainder  of  the  Roman  States,  not  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empire, 
leaving  to  the  present  pope,  in  case  of  his  quietly 
submitting,  his  palaces,  which  had  been  robbed 
already  of  the  treasures  of  art  they  contained,  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  about  80,000/.  sterling. 
Upon  this  Pius  VI  I.  held  his  hand  no  longer.  On 
the  10th  of  June  printed  copies  of  -a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  all  the  perpetrators  and 
abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Holy  See  were  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city,  and  were 
rapidly  distributed  by  devout  people  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  and  in  all  ultramontane  Catholic  countries. 
Pldtosophes  and  unbelieving  soldiers  sneered  at 
thu  thunderbolt;  but  it  was  a  real  thunderbolt 
nevertheless,  that  scorched  and  withered  some  of 
Bonaparte's  best  interests.  A  few  days  after  it 
was  launched  the  armament  of  Sir  John  Stuart 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
French  were  getting  beaten  or  bewilder^  by  the 
Calabrian  insurgents.  Murat  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  he  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious instructiona  from  his  brother-in-law  and 


master  in  the  palace  of  Schunbrunn,  cmicerted 
with  Miollis,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  a  popular 
insurrection  at  Rome,  measures  for  seizing  the  old 
pope  and  sending  him  a  state  prisoner  into  France, 
where  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  had  died  in  a 
miserable  captivity.  But  we  know  from  better 
authority  than  that  of  Las  Cases  that  Murat  con- 
sulted previously  with  Bonaparte,  and  that  an 
express  order  to  get  the  pope  out  of  Italy  came 
from  Schunbrunn.  Miollis,  who  was  governor  and 
a  sort  of  viceroy  in  Rome,  chose  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  deed  of  violence  in  a  rough  low-bom 
soldier  of  fortune,  Radet,  who  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  gendarmerie,  and  who  was  now  one  of 
Bonaparte's  barons,  legionaries  of  honour,  and  a 
general  of  French  gendarmes.  The  pope  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  At  mid- 
night the  palace  was  surrounded;  and  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July 
some  of  Radet's  French  gendarmes,  and  a  few 
Roman  reformers  who  knew  the  building  well, 
and  who  would  have  had  no  reluctance  to  cut  the 
old  pope's  throat,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
broke  open  several  doors,  and,  throwing  op«n  the 
great  gates,  let  in  their  comrades  from  without 
The  Swiss  guards,  whom  the  pope  had  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  offered  no  resistance, 
having  received  his  own  solemn  order  to  that 
effect.  General  Baron  Radet  penetrated  to  the 
apartment  in  which  Pius  was,  and  found  him  in 
full  pontifical  dress,  surrounded  by  priestly  at- 
tendants. The  leader  of  gendarmes  told  the  pontiff 
that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
unless  he  recalled  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
and  consented  to  sign  an  entire  abdication  of  his 
temporal  authority.  Pius  replied  that  this  he  could 
not  do.  Radet  then  told  him  that  he  must  depart 
immediately.  "  I  then  yield  to  force,"  replied  the 
helpless  and  truly  venerable  pontiff ;  and,  taking 
his  breviary  under  his  arm,  he  meekly  followed 
the  French  general  to  the  gate,  where  a  carriage 
was  found  ready,  and  whence  he  was  instantly 
driven  off  under  a  strong  escort  of  French  gen- 
darmerie. Only  Radet  went  with  him  in  the  coach, 
which  flew  as  rapidly  through  the  country  as  relays 
of  six  horses  could  make  it  fly.  Not  a  soul  was 
permitted  to  accompany  him,  or  to  follow  him ; 
and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  he  represented  his  great 
physical  suffering  from  this  rapid,  break-neck, 
never-resting  way  of  travelling.  Radet  waa  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  all  along  the  road  lest  the  pope 
should  be  recognised.  When  he  was  well  advanced 
on  his  journey  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
some  other  gendarme  officer ;  and  so  he  was  car- 
ried on  from  one  military  post  to  another,  there 
being  no  lack  of  gendarmerie  in  any  part  of  Italr. 
When  they  reached  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  or 
eastern  coast  of  Genoa,  the  French  dreaded  the 
mountain  passes  and  the  devout  peasantry.  They 
therefore  huddled  the  poor  old  pope  on  board  a 
frail  and  dirty  bark  that  was  bound  for  Genoa, 
and  that  was  creeping  along  the  coast,  as  all  vessels 
were  then  obliged  to  creep,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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Britiah  cniiaen.  Pius  asked  whether  they  intended 
to  drown  him.  The  gendarmes  answered  No.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  him  in  Qenoa,  they  smuggled 
him  into  another  carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at 
iiill  gallop.  They  whirled  the  pontiff  over  the 
rough  and  mountainous  road  of  the  Bocchetta,  and 
never  made  a  halt  till  they  came  to  the  fortiied 
town  of  Alessandria,  near  the  field  of  Marengo. 
From  Alessandria  they  carried  him  with  the  same 
speed  across  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  then  scorched 
by  the  July  sun,  to  Sant'  Ambrogio  di  Susa,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Al{>8.  Completely  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  suffering,  the  old  pope  asked  whether  Napoleon 
wanted  to  have  him  dead  or  alive.  They  answered 
Certainly  alive.  "  Then,"  said  Pius,  "Let  us  rest 
here  this  night."  They  were  forced  to  consent, 
for  it  seemed  evident  that  he  would  die  that  night 
on  the  lofW,  cold  Alps,  if  they  continued  their 
joumey.  On  the  following  day  they  hurried  him 
over  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis  and  through  the 
deep  valley  of  Savoy.  From  Savoy  they  turned 
•side  to  the  old  French  province  of  Dauphiny. 
They  imprisoned  him  for  a  time  in  the  city  of 
Grenoble ;  but  orders  came  from  Bonaparte  to  re- 
move him  to  the  fortress  of  Savona,  in  the  western 
Riviera  of  Genoa.  There  was  a  much  nearer  load 
from  Grenoble  :  but  these  Frenchmen  were  inge- 
nious tormentors ;  and  so  they  carried  the  pope  oy 
Valence,  where  his  predecessor  had  died,  by 
Avignon,  which  until  the  French  revolution  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  b^  Aix  and 
Nice.  Pius  VII.  was  left  in  his  captivity  at  Sa- 
vons for  nearly  three  years,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Fontainebl^u. 

This  treatment  of  the  pontiff,  although  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Austrian  people,  produced 
no  visible  effect  on  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
Several  times,  indeed,  but  not  upon  spiritual 
grounds,  the  Emperor  Francis  seemed  all  but  de- 
termined to  declwe  the  armistice  at  an  end,  and  to 
try  again  the  fortune  of  the  sword.  Failing  in  his 
endeavours  to  cajole  the  Hungarians  into  a  revolu- 
tion under  his  auspices,  Bonaparte  saw  that,  after 
*H,  it  would  be  no  such  easy  matter  to  dismember 
die  Austrian  empire,  or  (bating  Italy)  to  keep  per- 
manent possession  of  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  pro- 
Tinces  which  had  been  united  under  the  dominion 
«f  theHapsburgs — that  old  house  of  Austria  which, 
«8  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  always  falling, 
'wt  never  dying !  He  evidently  stood  dismayed 
W  its  mighty  vis  inertitE.  The  news,  too,  of  the 
aefeat  of  so  many  of  his  renowned  generals  at 
Talavera  disturbed  his  prestige,  and  induced  him 
to  believe  that  England  would  not  so  soon  recall 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
"onld  demand  a  more  exclusive  attention,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  a  much  greater  force  than 
he  had  anticipated.  It  is  also  believed — and  upon 
*nat  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable  foundation — 
tMt  he  had  already  decided  upon  divorcing  Jose- 
P™e,  and  taking  to  himself  a  young  wife  likely  to 
■>ear  children  and  heirs ;  that  his  pride  was  inflamed 
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with  the  notion  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  and  what  was  considered  generally, 
although  perhaps  incorrectly,  the  proudest  sove- 
reign house  in  Europe;  that  during  his  long 
residence  at  SchOnbrunn  he  had  made  indirect 
overtures,  and  had  found  a  certain  party  among 
the  Vienna  noblesse,  courtiers,  and  even  ministers, 
who  encouraged  his  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Maria  ej: 
Louisa,  the  young  and  fair  archduchess,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  capital  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  fled  from  it.  Another  suggestive  of  mo- 
deration may  have  proceeded  from  £e  formidable 
attitude  of  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  as  averse  to  the  peace  as  ever, 
and  who  threw  up  his  command  as  soon  as  it  was 
concluded. 

Comparatively  moderate  as  were  the  conditions 
granted  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn, 
signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  even  without  putting  into  the  account  the 
bestowal  of  his  daughter's  hand,  or  without  believ- 
ing that  a  secret  promise  was  extorted  from  him  to 
consent  to  that  strange  and  unseemly  matrimonial 
alliance,  which  must  be  preceded  by  a  measure  ab- 
horrent to  the  Catholic  church  and  to  all  delicate 
consciences,  had  many  and  most  painful  sacrifices 
to  make.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  faithful 
Tyrolese,  who  had  flown  to  arms  at  his  call ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  cede  Trieste,  Camiola,  and 
mrt  of  Croatia,  Saltzburg,  Cracow  in  Poland,  and 
Western  Gallicia,  and  several  other  districts,  con- 
taining in  all  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  po- 
pulation. In  nearly  every  direction  this  treaty 
injured  and  weakened  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
empire;  while  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  which 
had  hoped  so  much  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  it  brought  down  distrust,  astonishment,  and 
contempt  on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  and  to  the  exhausting  task  of  having  had 
to  support  for  so  many  months  the  whole  of  Bona- 
parte's grand  army,  the  Austrians  were  bound  to 
pay  into  the  French  exchequer,  as  expenses  of  war, 
seventy-five  millions  of  francs,  or  about  3,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Bonaparte,  cheered  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  had  entirely  evacuated  Walcheren,  returned 
triumphantly  to  Paris;  .and  there,  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  opened  the  session  of  the  submissive 
and  admiring  Corps  Leaistatif,  telling  them  that 
now,  Spain  and  Portugal  only  except^,  (he  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  in  a  happy  peace. 

Hard  was  the  fate  of  the  patriot  insurgents  in 
the  north  of  Giermany :  when  taken,  some  of  them 
were  fusiladed  as  traitors  and  brigands,  even  like 
the  Cslabrians  and  the  Spaniards ;  while  others 
were  thrown  into  prisons,  or  forced  and  tormented 
until  they  enlisted  and  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  French  army  or  in  those  contingent  German 
armies  which  continued  for  four  years  longer  to 
follow  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte.  The  French  dis- 
played no  magnanimity,  no  mercy ;  and  they  seem 
hardly  ever  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  these  Germans,  whom  they  treated 
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ta  reb^  snd  trahon,  had  never  owed  taj  alle* 
giance  t*  Napoleon,  bat  were  aH  the  aabjecta  of 
thia  or  that  German  king  or  prince,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  lawa  of  their  own  country,  done  they  were 
amenable.  Yet,  while  he  iaaoed  hia  decreet  and 
eoBHBaiida  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  dieae  in- 
anrgents,  and  while  French  military  commiamoiia 
puaed  drtim-head  acnteneea  of  death  uptn  theae 
Oerman  patriot*,  the  Fren<^  emperor  affected  to 
be  injured  and  insulted  by  any  asaertkn  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  waa  not  a  free  confe- 
deracy of  independent  sovereign  states,  m  that  the 
odier  principalities  and  powers  of  Gemumy  did 
not  enjoy  a  perfect  independence  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

Major  Schill,  that  gallant  and  romantic  par- 
tisan leader,  was  fortunate  enough  to  die  in  battle 
^in  a  most  unequal  strife— with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  wet  with  the  blood  of  one  of  Bonaparte's 
Dutch  generals,  wh(Hn  he  slew  before  he  fell  him- 
self.  But  the  Frmch  emperor  had  poclaimed 
Schill  as  a  "  brigand  et  homme  lam  aveu  ;  "  and, 
if  Um  hero  had  been  taken  alive,  some  remorseless 
military  tribunal  would  hare  treated  him  aa  such. 
The  Mood  of  Schill  waa  better  inspiration  to  the 
young  poets  of  Germany  than  any  water  from  die 
Pierian  spring :  out  of  the  blood  of  all  theae  heroes 
the  Teutonic  liberty  arose,  as  in  the  olden  time  the 
stupendous  &bric  of  the  church  had  been  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  sainta  and  martyra.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  brother  of  Caroline,  our  Princess  of 
Wales,  performed  prodigies  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men  (Bonaparte  called  hia  serene  highness  a 
brigand  too)  :  he  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
numbers  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
seemed  almost  g^ft»l  with  ubiquity ;  he  perplexed 
the  French  generals  and  corps  detached  in  pursuit 
of  him,  making  them  believe  he  must  have  many 
thousands  of  men,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  only  a  few 
hundreds.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  come  over  from  England  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Austrian  war,  and  who  had  called 
round  hit  standard  soine  of  the  old  soldiers  of  his 
father,  that  led  the  best  of  the  bands  that  issued 
from  Bohemia  at  the  b^inning  of  June  or  a  few 
daya  after  the  battle  of  Aspem.  His  black  hus- 
sars, who  wore  skulls  and  croas-bones  on  their 
breasts  snd  caps,  in  memory  of  the  fote  of  their 
late  aged  sovereign  and  of  the  avenging  vow  of  hia 
son,  tiheir  present  leader,  swore  neither  to  give  nor 
to  receive  ijuarter.  Their  appearance  was  every- 
way lugubrious :  their  red  flags  were  surmounted 
with  black  crape ;  but  a  more  martial  and  braver 
set  of  horsemen  never  put  foot  in  stirrup  or  fol- 
lowed a  more  fearless  chief.  From  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  had  been  lying 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  recruit  their 
force  and  collect  some  free  corps  to  coH)perate  with 
them,  the  Brunswick  hussars  dashed  into  Lusatia, 
and,  capturing  ch&teauz  and  towns,  they  pushed 
forward  into  the  heart  of  Saxony,  the  king  and  go- 
Temment  of  which  country  were  entirely  devoted 
to  French  interests.    On  the  evening  of  the  11th 


of  June,  when  the  French  were  in  appcreBt  jeo- 
Bcrdy  in  the  Me  of  Loban,  the  dake  and  his  black 
inaaara  rode  into  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
On  the  23rd  they  were  at  Leipaic,  where  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  showed  haw  they  svmpa- 
thised  with  them  and  the  Teutomc  canae.     On  the 
14th  of  July,  eig^  days  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  Aey  returned  to  Dresden,  and  re-entered 
that  capttd  without  opposition.    The  anniatioe  of 
Znaym  was  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick : 
the  Emperm*  of  Anatria  might  despair  and  disho- 
nour himself  and  ha  country,  but   Brunswick 
would  not.     He  was  now  samnuided  by  enemies, 
disavowed  by  Austria  as  well  as  by  Prussia,  and 
hr  away  from  that  open  sea  by  which  he  might 
eacape  to  England.     "  But  I  will  die  rather  than 
surrender  to  the  murderers  of  my  fitther  and  nsurp- 
era  and  tyrants  of  my  dominions !     Soldiers,  will 
you  follow  me  ? "     And  away  went  the  Bruns- 
wicken  with  their  chief,  rapid  and  dark,  like  a 
stormy  midnight  wave.     They  rolled  into  West- 
phalia   and  towards  Cassel,   the  now  strangely 
Frenchified  capital  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  whose 
ephemeral  kingdom  included  the  duke'a  hoeditaiy 
statea.     Masses  of  men  were  now  gradually  en- 
closing them ;  there  was  tite  corpt  £armbe  o(  the 
Saxon  general  Thielmann,  and  the  coipa  of  tl>e 
French  generals  Gratien  and  Reubell;  but,  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  their  march,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  the  forests  and  wiMs  of  the  country, 
with  which  they  were  better  acquainted  than  were 
their  pursuers,  they  reached  Halle,  the  seat  of 
another  Teutonic  university,  where  his  blood-red 
standard  and  black  crape  excited  all  who  had 
German  hearta  within  them.    It  appeaia  to  have 
been  aome  enthusiastic  students    who    told  the 
Brunswickers  there  was  lying  at  Halberstadt  a 
regiment  composed  of  young  Westphalian  nobles 
and  renegades,  who  took  pride  in  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  Jerome.     Quick!  boot  and  saddle!  and 
away  went  the  black  hussars,  ghding  through  the 
dark  intervening  woods.    The  gilded  W«»tp1i»- 
lians,  though  taken  by  surprise,  must  have  sbjwn 
some  fight,  for  the  duke  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him ;  but  in  the  end  Jerome's  choice  regi- 
ment waa  sabred  or  put  to  flight,  and  the  Bruns- 
wickers captured  all  their  camp  equipage.    From 
Halberstadt  the  duke,  with  his  daring  troopers, 
rode  to  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and  entered  that 
ancient  capital  of  his  forefathers.     The  affectionate 
and  best  part  of  the  citizens  would  have  given  him 
a  f6te,  or  a  good  German  banquet,  but  this  was  no 
time  for  feasting  or  fur  piping  and  dancing :  the 
representative  of  their  old  dukes  and  margraves 
was  still  but  a  poor  fugitive,  an  adventurer  en- 
gaged in  the  most  perilous  of  adventures ;  and  he 
conaiderately  implored  the  good  burghers  not  to 
commit  themselves,  or  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  Jerome  and  the  French,  by  showing  respect  snd 
love  for  him.  This  advice  was  scarcely  given  when 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  general  Reubell  rode  up 
in  pursuit    The  trumpet  of  Brunswick  sounded 
the  charge,  and,  shouting  Teutonia!   Germany! 
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the  black  huamn  cut  their  way  through  their  foes ; 
and  theo  trotted  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Ha- 
nover, catting  down  most  of  the  bridges  in  dieir 
rear,  and  carrying  diamay  among  all  the  weak 
garrisons  or  posts  of  King  Jerome.  Their  course 
was  now  so  rapid  and  so  eccentric  that  titeir  nume- 
Toos  pnrawcrs  knew  not  where  to  seek  them ;  atnd, 
after  traversing  neatly  the  whole  of  Franconia  and 
the  electorate  of  HaTiorer,  they  reached  the  «iimU 
port  of  Elsfleth  on  the  \eh  bank  of  the  Weaer, 
nhere  tfaey  found  some  Britirii  transports,  wbich 
eonreyed  the  dnke,  with  twenty-two  of  his  officers 
and  a  good  many  of  his  men,  safely  to  Englaad. 

But  the  most  doleful  story  connected  with  the 
war  of  1809  remains  to  be  told.  The  Austrian 
diplomatists  had  ddicately  inserted  a  clause  ia 
tlw  treaty  of  SchOnbrunn  importing  that  t&e 
Tyroleae,  wfaoae  comtry  was  to  oe  restored  to  the 
!Ung  of  Bavaria,  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
leeeire  from  Bonaparte  and  his  BaTarian  majesty 
an  amnesty  or  pardon  for  all  past  offences — or,  for 
baring  bravely  and  most  snccessfiilly  fought  ibr 
their  country,  their  homes,  their  church,  aiid  their 
wvereign.  But  &e  Tyroleae,  who  had  gained  se 
nuny  Tictories  among  their  native  raouoteius  asd 
vaHeya,  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  submit 
to  he  transferred,  like  riaves  with  a  plantation,  to 
a  deteated  master;  and  they  persevered  in  this 
rese)n6oa  even  when  they  knew  that  strong  bodies 
of  the  Frendi  army  in  Qermany,  and  of  Beanhu'- 
Dais's  amy  in  Italy,  were  marching  against  them. 
Their  recent  exploits  may  have  encouraged  some 
hope  ;  and  tbey  had  little  or  no  confidence  in  any 
amneaty  from  governments  on  which  they  had  in- 
ffictedsuch  serious  losses,  or  in  forgiveaaesa  and 
oblirion  firona  troops  exasperated  by  defeat  and — 
be  it  admitted — by  the  fierce  mode  in  which  some 
of  the  wild  and  fanatic  mountaineers  had  carried 
on  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  idaa 
had  begun  to  move  in  the  spring,  the  Tyndese, 
riaing,  as  we  have  said,  almost  to  a  man,  chose  far 
their  generalissimo,  or  chief  of  chieft,  Andrew 
Hofer,  a  man  of  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  who 
was  living  in  his  native  village  in  the  deep  valley 
of  Passeyer,  and  in  the  little  inn  his  father  had  left 
bim.  Hof^,  who  had  been  one  a[  the  firat  ta 
resent  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  French  and  tlieir 
allies  or  aervants  the  Bavarians  on  the  ancinBt 
rights,  privileges,  and  usages  of  his  country  (which 
had  all  been  acrupulously  reapected  by  the  Aub- 
trian  sovereigns),  inflamed  w'vix  his  patriotism  and 
excited  by  hia  example  Speckbaoher,  who  bad  led 
tather  a  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life  in  his  fouth,  Init 
who  had  now  married  a  woman  widi  «ome  little 
pioperty  and  had  become  evemeer  of  tiw  aolt-aatmea 
at  Hall,  as  his  father  had  bant  be&ae  him,  and 
Haapinger,  a  Capwshin  Same,  and  two  or  itaee 
nionks,  or  village  priests,  "afeo  jBaaaawd  anamau^ 
influence  over  that  devout  and-wiponatitimM  naa- 
'OQtij.  Andrew  Hofer — baling  some  tittle  faSmg 
which  may  be  excused  by  his  profession  and  by  the 
occasional  rigidity  of  the  climate  in  which  he  lived 


I  — was  a  man  ef  irreproachable  norala  and  of  more 
talent  and  education  than  were  commonly  to  be 
found  among  his  countrymen  of  the  same  rank.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  ready  rustic  kind  of  eloquence,  and 
hia  well-known  strength,  bravery,  and  hardihood, 
and  his  commanding  personal  appearance,  idi  com- 
biaed  to  make  him  the  chief  of  an  essentially 
popular  insurrection.  Having  always  lived  in  the 
aolitadea  of  tiie  Tyrolean  mountuns,  he  was  ignorant 
(^  (he  vices  and  tempt^ions  of  civUizatioa.  (2old 
coidd  n<H  tempt  him,  nor  could  promotions  and 
honoun.  While  people  of  the  highest  quality  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  were 
deluded  by  the  flattering  proGaiaes  or  by  the  bril- 
liant piospecta  qpened  by  Napolecm,  this  poor 
mountain  innkeeper  persevered  ia  his  innocent 
mode  of  life,  and  smt  aad  Mpfteewixid  thinga  more 
cerrecUy.  "  In  men  of  this  atamp,"  aaya  the  his- 
torian of  revolutionised  Italy,  "tbne  are  generally 
two  sentimental  most  deeply  rooted— 4he  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  then-  oouatry.  Both  tbeae 
quaiities  shone  conspicuouBly  in  Andrew  Hofer, 
and  for  these  the  Tyrolese  bad  a  aingular  love  and 
veneration  for  him."*  His  attachment  to  tibe  su- 
perstitions of  the  Cadaolic  <^urch,  wad  occaaioaaily 
to  Ihe  bottle,  only  rendered  him  the  dearer  to  a 
people  who  were  all  superstitious  and  generally  na- 
ther  fend  of  wme.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  aft 
times  led  the  peasants  to  rictory  with  a  crucifix 
and  rosary  cm  his  breast,  a  musket  or  aalwe  in  ooe 
hand,  and  a  bottle  is  the  other.  It  was  the  rdi- 
gious  feeling  \diich  gave  vehemoKe  tmd  support 
and  durability  to  the  patriotic  feeling ;  and  here, 
as  in  Spain  and  in  Calabria,  the  people  were  in- 
censed by  insults  ofiered  to  their  priests  and  monks, 
and  by  impious  hands  laid  upon  their  churches  and 
shrines.  "This,"  says  Botta,  "was  a  singular 
and  a  terrible  warfare.  To  the  rumour  of  arms 
was  added  the  continual  tolling  of  all  the  church 
b<^  with  the  shouting  of  the  peasants,  who  ex- 
dakned  inceasantly,  'In  the  name  ofGrod!  In 
the  name  of  the  Moat  Holy  Trinity !'  All  these 
noises  muted,  and  xejpeated  by  the  echoes  of  the 
Alps,  jKoduced  a  conraaion  fiill  of  novelty,  horror, 
terror;  and  aeli|^oa."t  But,  acited  and  fierce  in 
ooMibat  as  they  were,  the  l^rdese  were  guihy  of 
as  aaiage  and  unneoeasary  cruelty.  For  this 
heaourable  fact  we  have  many  authorities,  and 
CHBong  Ihem  that  of  a  Frenchman,  an  amiable  and 
«ccomi<liABd  IwacHei;  «^  aaya,  "They  only 
killed  those  win  ceairtBd.  'Cut  me  down  those 
fellowaas  long  as  th^atand'Vffi  gainst  you,'  cried 
BMer;  *  btt  onoe  -doani,  ^ve  ftem  quarter !  Only 
« (iMNi4«toilmi  a  m«a  that  is  on  the  ground,  be- 
mnae  he  &  afraid  he  ahauld  get  up  again.'  This 
was  idie  l^paiuib  iasaametion,  with  ita  monks,  its 
jrawmtn,  aad  its  gaesillas;  but  it  was  the  Spanish 
iuntioectioB  waihwat  te  mmea  sad  its  horrora,  and 

•  CadoBotti. 

i  Tbrae  mean  wtm  nmrted  to  in  o(d«  to  advlH  the  mannhUneen 
of  the  sropar  BomMit  of  rUog  in  mu> :  uw-duit  wu  thrown  <n  tha 
rivm  UB  ud  Eiiach,  which  carried  the  dgnal  along  in  their  rapid 
coarse ;  fires  were  lit  on  the  to^  of  monntaiu  and  on  the  roins  of  the 
old  caetlea  ;  and  women  and  children  ran  from  rock  to  rock,  tnn  glen 
to  glen,  from  cottage  to  cottage^  lajring,  "  It  ii  time  1" 
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if  there  was  inhumanity  on  one  aide,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  on  that  of  the  Tyroleans.  They  at  least 
did  not  murder  their  prisoners  after  the  battle : 
Ilofer,  when  a  conqueror,  spared  the  lives  of  bis 
opponents,  but,  when  conquered,  his  own  life  was 
not  spared."*  When  the  peasantry  first  took  the 
field  under  the  command  of  two  or  three  priests,  a 
friar,  an  overseer  of  salt-works,  and  an  innkeeper, 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  did  not  much 
exceed  600,000  souls ;  but  nearly  every  able-bodied 
male  took  up  arms,  or  co-operated  with  means  of 
destruction  more  terrible  than  martial  weapons, 
and  in  this  last  species  of  warfare  the  women  and 
the  children  took  their  part.  Keeping  possession 
of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which  rise  like  walls 
on  either  side  of  their  strong  passes,  they  collected 
there  immense  stones,  fragments  of  rocks,  trunks 
and  arms  of  trees,  dragged  them  to  the  very  edges 
of  the  precipices,  kept  them  suspended  there  in 
large  masses  by  means  of  hay-bands  and  strong 
ropes,  until  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  the  narrow 
gorge  and  fairly  beneath  them.  Then  a  guttural 
voice  would  be  heard  crying,"  Hans,  is  all  ready  ?" 
"Yes!"  was  shouted  among  the  rocks;  on  which 
the  word  of  command  was  given,  "  In  Uie  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  let  go  your 
ropes!"  and,  at  the  word,  down  went  the  mighty 
masses,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  upon  the  heads  of 
some  Bavarian  or  French  column.  They  were 
admirable  marksmen,  being  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  their  fowling-pieces  and  rifles  for  a  good  part 
of  their  subsistence,  and  to  follow  the  ibex  and 
chamois  among  the  summits  and  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  ;  but  it  is  said  that  their  rifles  scarcely  killed 

*  M.  F.  Moraay,  Voyaget  en  Tyrol,  tee. 


SO  many  of  the  invaders  of  their  country  as  did  these 
tremendous  avalanches. 

The  first  great  blow  struck  in  the  field  was  by 
Andrew  Hofer.  He  signally  defeated  the  Bavarian 
troops  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eisacb,  and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  abcwt  900 
men.  On  the  same  or  on  the  following  day,  his 
friend  Speckbacher,  the  salt-mine  overseer,  drove 
the  Bavarians  out  of  the  important  town  of  Hall, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  20,000  bold  peasants  took 
Innspruck,  the  old  and  picturesque  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  defence  of  General 
Kinkel  and  Colonel  Dittfurt.  The  Bavarian  colonel, 
when  dying  of  his  wounds,  asked  what  distin- 
guished officer  had  led  them  on  so  well.  "  No 
one,"  said  the  Tyrolese ;  "  but  we  fought  for  our 
religion,  our  emperor,  and  father-land."  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  from  4000  to  5000  dis- 
ciplined troops,  including  some  French  as  well  as 
Bavarians,  were  surrounded  on  various  points  and 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  peasants  they  had 
afiected  to  despise.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  French 
general  Bisson  underwent  the  same  fate  which 
Dupont  had  undergone  at  Baylen.  But  the  anc- 
cessful  Spanish  generals  had  a  good  many  thouaand 
regular  disciplined  troops,  while  our  poor  inn- 
keeper, overseer,  and  monk  had  nothing  of  that 
sort.  Another  army  of  3000  or  4000  Bavarians 
met  with  no  better  success,  and  all  the  battalions 
and  squadrons  that  followed  these  were  beaten  in 
succession  by  the  insurgents.  In  no  place  and  at 
no  hour  were  the  French  or  Bavarian  troops  safe 
from  attack ;  for,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
from  every  side,  the  Tyrolese,  sallying  out  from 
their  hiding-pUces  and  travelling  by  strange  moun- 
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tain-paths,  chooe  their  own  time  for  attack,  always 
attacking  unexpectedly,  and  generally  crushing  the 
incautious  soldiery.  Some  weak  battalions  from 
the  tegular  army  of  Francis  II.,  sent  to  co-operate 
with  Hofer,  appear  to  have  done  quite  as  much 
harm  as  good ;  and  the  Marquis  Chasteller,  their 
general,  soon  beat  a  retreat  Nor  did  Colonel 
Jelladtch,  a  strategist  of  some  note,  perform  any 
much  better  service ;  for,  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  warfare,  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  it  on  with  wholly  irregular  forces, 
and  he  pedantically  blundered  in  trying  to  make 
die  Tyrolese  peasantry  act  according  to  line  and 
nile,llke  an  Austrian  army.* 

When  the  retreat  of  the  two  archdukes  Charles 
and  John,  and  the  capture  of  Vienna,  allowed  the 
Bonapartiststoact  with  more  vigour  in  this  quarter. 
Marshal  Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  with  the  Wur- 
temboTg  general  Wrede  under  him,  entered  the 
lynl,  on  the  German  side,  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
with  a  strong  French  and  Bavarian  corps,  and  Gen- 
erals Ruaca  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  began  to  pene- 
trate on  the  Italian  side  by  Trent  and  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  with  a  portion  of  Beauhamaia's  army  of 
Italy.  Lefevre  and  Wrede  rq^ined  temporary  pos- 
Msaion  of  Innspmck ;  but  vain  were  all  the  efforts 
they  made  to  penetrate  into  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  and 
as  for  Rusca  and  d'Hilliers,  they  halted  m  despair 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  a  little  above  Trent. 
The  progress  of  the  Bavaro-French,  or  Crallico- 
Bavarians,  was  marked  with  every  circumstance  of 
cruelty  and  horror.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
IkI  mountain,  or  Berg-Isel,  Speckbacher  and 
Uispinger  had  gained  one  great  victory  at  the  end 
if  May :  the  auspicious  spot  was  chosen  for  another 
Ktion,  and  there,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  in- 
♦adera  were  ag^ain  defeated.  Lefevre  retreated 
KToss  the  Inn,  Innspmck  was  recovered,  and 
Hofer  entered  the  city  and  acted  as  vioeroy.t  When 

Aldiongh  alwsys  nady  to  arm  and  march  when  called  upon  to 

■  •>  bjiha  empenr.  the  TynleM  had  alwaji  ihown  a'  diillke  to 
■«ihf  militaty  aarvioe.  Before  thti  inaurrectionary  war,  as  dnca 
■>^  ie«iiiexation  to  Austria,  they  had  seldom  been  employed  except 
"JVo  or  sharpahooten.  As  a  loose,  a  light,  and  what  may  be 
»l«a  Uie  inegular  put  of  a  regular  army— where  ererythiiw  depends 

■  setiTity,  keen^sightednesa,  and  quickneia  In  maiehlu;  and  in  Brini;, 
-wy  are  admirable.  They  prided  thamaelTee  on  their  ignorance  of 
^  otablnlMd  lulee  of  military  manosnTies  which  they  had  seen 
»1 »  BuerabiT  with  Hack  and  other  Austrian  laoticUns  and  strate- 
P^  They  had  an  expressive  epigram  on  the  antiject,  which  Southey 
*>•  leas  tnnslated,  almost  verbally  :— 

"  You  say  't  ia  luck  alone  when  those 
Unskilled  in  tactics  beat  their  foes , 
But  better 't  ia  without  to  win 
Than  with  theee  taetka  to  give  in." — 
. jw«r/y  Smew,  vol.  xvii.,  SItt.  tf  Btftr  ami  rnnwetioM  ia  IA« 

t  A  Saxon  officer  haa  left  the  following  record  of  the  campaign  of 
""•Ml  Lefevre  in  the  Tyrol.  It  conveys  a  striking  impression  of 
^^**'t)Aeial  avalanchea  which  we  have  described  in  our  text : — 

'We  lud  penetrated  to  Innapruck  «-ithout  great  teaistanoe ;  and, 
•"jwosli  nmch  waa  everywhere  talked  of  the  Tyroleae  stationed  upon 
|«  raood  the  Brenner,  we  gave  IHtle  credit  to  it,  thfalking  the  rebels 
IIt!*  *""  dispersed  by  a  uiort  cannonade,  and  alrsadjr  conaidering 
wntlwa  ss  conqunms.  Oar  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the  Brenner 
**Wf  opposed  by  small  corn,  whkh  eontinned  falling  back,  after 
"  **«»te  thcogh  ahoit  redstance.  Among  otheia,  I  peiceived  a 
■«•  niU  siriity  years  of  age,  posted  against  the  side  of  a  rock  and 
"■TOig  death  amoiigBt  onr  ranks  with  every  shot.  Upon  the  Ba- 
T<*<>*  descending  ftom  behind  to  make  him  prisoner,  he  shouted 
^'  Hnrrah  I'  sUnek  the  tnt  man  W  the  ground  with  a  ball,  aeiied 
°w of  ttie  second,  and  with  the  ejaculation,  ■  In  God's  namer  pre- 
«I^  himself  widi  him  into  the  abyss  below.  Marching  oowarda, 
r*"™nsaund  flom  the  summit  of  a  high  rock, '  Stephen  I  shaU  I 
,7^X011  yst?'  towbieha  loud 'Nay' reverberated  fnmthe  oppo- 
"U  lidt.   Thii  was  told  to  the  Duke  of  Dantiic,  who,  notwtthsland- 


the  emperor  signed  the  treaty  of  SchOnbrunn,  the 
Tyrolese  were  absolute  maaters  of  their  country 
from  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side.     Unhappily 
the  clause  in  the  treaty  which  we  have  mentioned 
was  followed  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  in  which 
Francis  II.  enjoined  the  patriots  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  quietly  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Although  this  mamfeeto  had  little  or  no  influence 
over  the  majority,  some  of  the  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  simple  peasants  considered  that  the  commands 
of  their  Kaiser  were  entitled  to  their  obedience 
even  in  this  hateful  and  extreme  case.    It  appears 
that  Hofer  himself,  about  ec[ually  loyal  and  super- 
stitious, inclined  to  this  opinion,  aud  to  the  belief 
— since  the  bloody  affair  of  Wagram  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Francis — that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  all  opposition  to  Bonaparte  shoidd  prove  fruit- 
less.    [Europe  would  have  fared  better  if  a  dis- 
couraging conviction,   nearly   amounting   to  the 
belief  of  this  poor  innkeeper,  had  not  been  pre- 
valent and  predominant  among  princes  and  states- 
men of  hi^n  degree,  politicians  in  parliament  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  generals  in  the  field.]    At 
least  for  a  time,  Hofer  remained  irresolute  and 
doubtful.    But  the  sight  of  the  returning  French 
and  Bavarian  columns,  and  of  the  vengeance  they 
were  taking  on  his  countrymen,  roused  him  from 
his  inaction.    The  enraged  peasants  asain  cried, 
"  It  is  time !"  and  again  Hofer,  who  felt  that  he 
must  fight  or  die  like  a  thief — that  the  mercy  pro- 
mised to  all  would  not  be  extended  to  him  or  to 
any  man  like  him — once  more  put  himself  at  their 
head.     He  had  now  to  contend  with  Saxons  as 
well  as  with  French  and  Bavarians,  for  that  Napo- 
leonic satellite  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Gband 
Duke  of  Warsaw  had  sent  a  corps  drarmie  to  co- 
operate in  the  detestable  work  gomgon  in  the  Tyrol. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  conjured  them  to  submit,  and  Beauhar- 
nais,  the  French  viceroy  of  Italv,  on  the  other, 
proclaimed  that  such  as  continued  the  war  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  soldiers,  but  as  rebels  and 
brigands.     In  the  vale  of  the  Passeyer,  his  own 
native  and  once  happy  valley,  Hofer  gained  one 
signal  victory  more,  killing,  wounding,  or  taking 

ing,  ordered  ns  to  advmace ;  at  the  same  time  he  prudently  withdrew 
from  the  centra  to  tlie  tear.  The  van,  consisting  of  4000  Bavarians, 
had  Jnat  stormed  a  deep  ravine,  when  we  again  heard  hallooed  over 
OUT  heads, '  Hans  I  for  the  Moet  Holy  Trinity  I'    Our  terror  waa  com- 

Eleted  by  the  reply  that  immediately  followed :  '  In  the  name  of  the 
[oly  Trinityl  cut  all  looae  alxnre  1'  and  ere  a  minute  bad  elapsed, 
were  thousands  of  my  comrades  in  arms  crushed,  buried,  and  over* 
whelmed  by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken  loclu,  stones,  and  tiees, 
hurled  down  upon  us.  All  or  us  were  petrifled.  Every  one  fled  that 
could ;  but  a  shoa'or  of  bolls  from  the  Ty'^teeo,  who  now  rushed  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  in  immense  numliera,  and  among  them 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  killod  or  wounded  a 
great  many  of  ua.  It  was  not  till  we  had  got  these  fatal  mountains 
six  leagues  behind  us,  tliat  we  were  rpasaemUed  by  the  duke,  and 
formed  into  six  columns.  Soon  after,  the  Tyrolese  appeared,  beaded 
by  Hofer,  the  innkeeper.  Alter  a  short  address  from  him,  they  gave  a 
general  Are.  flung  their  rifles  aside,  aud  rushed  upon  onr  bayonets 
with  only  their  clenched  flats.  Nothing  could  withstand  ttieir  impe- 
tnosily.  They  darted  at  our  feet,  threw  or  pulled  us  down,  straogled 
us,  wrenched  the  arms  Horn  our  hands,  and.  like  enraged  lions,  killed 
all — ^French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons— that  did  not  cry  for  quarter. 
By  doing  so,  I,  with  800  men,  was  spared  and  set  at  liberty.  ^Vhen 
all  lay  dead  aronnd,  and  the  victory  was  completed,  the  Tyrolese,  as 
if  moved  by  ooe  impulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  aud  poured  forth  the 
emotions  of  their  hearts  in  prayer  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  ;  a 
scene  so  awfully  solemn,  that  it  will  ever  be  present  to  my  remem* 
brance.  I  Joined  in  the  devotion,  aud  never  in  my  life  did  I  pny  mora 
fervently.'' 
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pruonen  upwards  of  aOOO  of  the  enemy.  Speck- 
becber  and  other  chtcA  gained  aereral  more  advaa- 
tagea  :  hat  the  oonteat  was  now  too  unequal ;  am- 
munhioD  began  to  fail;  the  French,  Bavaiiaas,  and 
Saxons,  by  getting  poaaession  of  the  towna  and 
lai^er  villagee,  and  by  driring  in  or  destroying 
thor  flocks  md  herds,  reduced  the  insurgents  to  the 
brink  of  starvation ;  and  their  councils  became  ooo- 
tradictory,  bewiMered,  and  at  last  timorous.  When 
the  game  was  fairly  up ;  when  aome  had  laid  down 
their  anas,  end  claimed  the  amaeaty ;  when  aome 
had  escaped  iate  Austria;  when  more  had  been 
taken  prisoners  and  mercilessly  shot  or  hanged 
like  robbers ;  when  the  remnant  were  driven  from 
post  to  post,  from  rock  to  rock,  being  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  «r  driven  to  hide  and  starve  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  or  m  caverns  in  the  rocks, 
on  the  summits  of  the  eternally  snow-clad'  Alps, 
Andrew  Hofier,  taking  hia  wife  and  children  with 
him,  betook  bimaelf  to  his  Patmos — a  wretched 
Alpine  hut,  about  four  long  German  miles  from  his 
own  dwelliag,  and  at  times  altogether  inaccessible 
from  the  deep  snow  which  surrounded  it  It  is 
said  that  every  facility  of  escape  from  his  hiding- 
place  was  offered  by  the  Austrian  government,  aa 
well  as  by  the  Viceroy  Beauhamais,  a  young  man 
who  had  not  been  altogether  spoilt  by  a  bad  school, 
but  who  had  generous  qualities  in  him,  and  no 
proneness  to  bloodshed ;  that  both,  directly  or  in- 
directly, testified  their  desire  to  promote  hira ;  but 
that  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  diink  of 
lUumdoning  his  country  and  family  and  faithful 
friends,  or  even  to  cut  off  the  long  beard  which  he 
wore,  and  by  which  he  could  easily  be  recognised 
anywhere.  Some  of  thoae  faithfid  friends  secretly 
carried  such  provisions  to  him  as  were  necessary 
to  support  life :  and  thus  he  lived  among  rocks 
and  snow,  from  the  end  of  November,  1809,  to  the 
end  of  January,  1610.  A  considerable  price  was 
now  set  upon  his  head ;  but,  though  mai^  must 
have  known  his  hiding-place,  none  would  reveal  it, 
or  grow  rich  by  becoming  infamous.  It  has  been 
mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  simple  race,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  Tyrokse  being  in- 
duced to  turn  traitor  for  a  bribe ;  and  that  even  their 
women  knew  how  to  be  ailent.  But  at  last,  even 
in  the  Tyrol,  a  traitor  was  found.  This  villain  too 
was  a  priest ;  his  name  (may  it  be  for  ever  exe- 
crated 0  was  Ooney.  For  the  Judas  prioe  he 
revealed  the  secret,  and  pointed  out  the  Alpine  hut, 
hid  in  a  crevice,  and  with  a  deep  cover  of  anow, 
in  which  Hofer,  with  his  family,  lay  concealed, 
to  some  2000  men  who  were  sent  to  seize  him,  or  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  escape  by  entirely  sur- 
rounding that  mountain.  It  was  dark  night  when 
the  soldiery  first  approached.  There  was  a  bare 
possibility,  a  desperate  chance,  that  Hofier  himself, 
by  plunging  through  the  snow  and  down  the,  to 
him,  well-known  precipices,  might  eacape,  but 
there  was  none  that  his  wife  and  children  could 
follow  him.  He  therefore  stayed  where  he  was, 
with  his  Samson-like  beard  in  his  hand,  and,  when 
he  found  that  the  Philistinea  were  fairly  upon  him. 
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he  came  forth  from  the  hut,  and  saying,  "  French- 
men !  I  am  Andrew  Hofer!  Fire !  kill  me  if  you 
will,  but  spare  my  wifie  and  childrair*  he  quietly 
submitted  to  be  bound.  Chains  were  then  brought 
the  better  to  sequre  the  strong  and  long-dieaded 
man;  and  he  was  marched,  with  hia  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  little  son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  the 
town  of  Botzen,  or  Bolzano,  which  lies  on  the  AdiKe, 
above  Treat  and  the  Italian  frontier.  On  tnis 
hard  journey  he  was  taunted  by  Bonaparte's  sol- 
diery, but  honoured  by  &e  tears  of  his  countrymeD 
and  countrywomen  ;  and,  having  a  whole  heart 
within  him,  and  a  long-tried  fortitude,  and  a  bope 
that  looked  beyond  ^is  world,  he  bore  his  cross 
without  a  moan.  His  was  the  most  happy  or  ntost 
serene  countenance  seen  along  the  road  or  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  his  powerful  escort 
halted.  The  French  general  Bar^^uay  d*HiIIiers, 
who  was  now  at  Botzen,  behaved  to  tte  priaonera 
with  much  humanity ;  he  gave  orders  dmt  Hofer 
should  be  less  rigorously  confined,  and  that  a  stop 
should  be  pat  to  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  who 
had  been  jdundering  and  destroying  his  little  pro- 
perty in  the  Passeyer  valley.  Several  French  offi- 
cers too  commiserated  the  patriot's  fate,  and,  by 
such  attentions  as  diey  could  and  durst  bestow, 
made  a  return  for  the  humanity  and  kindness  with 
which  he  had  invariably  treated  his  prisoners. 
Had  it  depended  en  d'Hilliers,  on  these  officers, 
or  on  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Hofer  had  not  died ; 
but  his  fate  had  been  already  decided  by  sterner 
minds  and  harder  hearts.  His  wife  and  children 
were  set  at  liberty  by  an  express  order  from 
some  high  quarter ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  foflow  him,  and  so  he  kissed  them  for  the 
last  time,  and  parted  from  them  for  ever.  From 
Botzen  he  was  carried  down  into  Italy,  by  that 
rough  and  rugged  descent  which  passes  by 

quellm  ruiiu,  che  nvl  fianco 

Di  qui  da  TRnHn  TAdice  pereiMW, 

O  per  tremuoto,  o  per  loitegDO  manco  ;* 

and  there  he  was  thrown  into  the  fiutress  of  Mantua. 
If  there  was  any  right  in  the  case,  he  was  amen- 
able not  to  the  lawa  of  France  or  tb  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  but  to  the  laws  of  Bavaria ;  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  by  a  forcible  transfer,  to  which  Hofer  and 
his  countrymen  had  never  conaented,  and  by  the 
prepotency  of  arms,  had  been,  smce  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  sovereign  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  or  to  Eugene  Beauhamais  An- 
drew Hofer  had  never  owed  any  allegiance  what- 
ever. Nevertheless,  on  his  arrival  at  Mantua  one 
of  Bonaparte's  bloody  military  tribunals  or  courts- 
martial  was  immediately  assembled,  and  the  French 
general  Biaaon,  who  had  been  beaten  near  Inns- 

•  llmlt^L'Jitfino.    Caoto  xH. 

Uia  elUr,  vhkh.  or  by  aartkquake  rival 

Or  wanting  prop,  on  thh  aide  Trento  Ml 
Down  into  Adiee  with  ivin  drina. 

™.    «_,.,,..  rt.  P-    J.t-l~.nr-/jtf    ^      ^    . 

The  SUvini  di  llafeo,  as  thli  dinid  nol  k  dleiJ,  .  net  ^rfld 
tnet  in  the  vallay  <rf  the  Adige,  or  Adiee.Trtween  Rarcndo  and  Ata 
oorarad  with  bagmenta  of  enormow  raeka,  toner  waahed  from  th.' 
«d..  of  the  mo.ola.na.  It  apiawl.  aoroea  the  wIbU  yaBey  of  Trtnt 
only  bsTinf  loom  for  a  vw;  ■amwread;  hen  and  dun  •  tar  dwk 
pinjOlookiuf  lllte  tamnijtm,  or  nyrrMan.  an  eatleiwl  <■  tte 
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ptuck  by  the  peaaant  boat,  who  had  ngned  a 
eapitolation  with  the  maguanimons  innkeeper,  and 
who  was  still  inwardly  festering  with  the  sting  of 
that  disgrace,  was  chosen  president  of  the  eoort. 
Bat  all  the  members  of  tlus  tribunal  at  Mantua 
had  not  been  trained  and  matured  in  the  sehod  o( 
Saraiy ;  some  of  them  roted  for  an  tmlimited  and 
wme  far  a  limited  ctmfinement  in  a  safe  and 
remote  state  prison,  and  two  ct  them  had  even  the 
courage  to  Tote  for  a  fiill  acquittal.  But  orders, 
which  none  of  them  could  disd[>ey,  were  transmitted 
from  Paris  to  Milan,  and  then  by  tel^aph  to 
Mantua,  to  6nish  proceedings  and  shoot  the  Ty- 
roleae  within  four-and-twenty  hourv.  Although, 
from  what  had  passed  at  Botzen  with  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  and  his  ofBcers,  and  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  the  tribunal  at  Mantua,  he  did 
not  expect  death,  wiien  his  doom  was  announced 
to  him  he  receired  the  intelligence  with  perfect 
firmness  and  compoaure,  merely  asking  for  a 
priest  to  shrive  him.  liis  fevour,  often  denied 
to  others  besides  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  perished 
in  the  castle  ditch  at  Vincennes,  was  granted  to 
Hofer.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  as  he  was  conveyed 
Irom  his  prison  to  his  place  of  execution — 
abroad  bastion  near  the  Porta  Ceresa — he  passed 
by  the  barraclcs  at  the  Porta  Molina,  where  a 
number  of  Tyrolese  patriots  (call  not  such  men 
rabble  insurgents  and  vulgar  outlaws!)  were 
cloiely  confined;  all  therein  fell  on  their  ftoM, 
pot  up  their  prayers  for  him,  and  wept  aloud. 
Such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  at  large  in  the 
fortreas  gathered  on  the  road  by  which  he  was 
conducted,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  implored  his  blessing.  He  blessed  them,  he 
implored  their  forgiveness  for  the  share  which  he 
might  have  had  in  leading  them  into  their  present 
captivity  and  trouble,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
hi  assurance  tbat  they  and  his  country  would  one 
da^  be  restored  to  the  emperor ;  and  as  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Francis  II.  he  followed  it 
np  with  a  hearty  and  heart-stirring  "  Vivat  /"  the 
loadest  and  the  last  that  he  ever  uttered.  He  de- 
livered to  the  priest,  that  attended  him  even  to  the 
place  of  execution,  everything  he  had : — his  money, 
^  florins  in  depreciated  Austrian  notes,  was  to 
be  distributed  among  his  poor  countrymen  pri- 
>oners  in  the  fortress ;  his  silver  snuff-box  and  his 
beautiful  rosary  were  to  be  given  to  particular 
Aienda;  his  small  silver  crucifix  he  bequeathed 
to  the  priest  and  confessor  himself :  and,  save  the 
clothes  he  wore,  this  was  all  the  worldly  gear  he 
poaaesaed  on  quitting  the  world.  On  the  broad 
bastion  the  company  of  grenadiers  formed  a  square 
open  to  the  rear,  and  twelve  of  the  privates  and  a 
wrporal  stepped  forward, — Hofer  standing  erect 
in  the  middle.  The  drummer  handed  him  a 
white  handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded 
bini  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  bend  on  one 
'''We.  He  threw  away  the  handkerchief,  and  re- 
"laed  to  kneel :  "  I  was  used  to  stand  upright  be- 
fore my  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  will  1  deliver 
up  my  spirit  to  him !"    He  then  cautioned  the 


corporal  to  take  good  aim,  and  gave  the  word 
"  Fire"  in  a  lotid  tmd  articulate  Toace.  His  death, 
like  that  of  Palm  the  bookseller,  was  not  inst«n> 
taneout,  for  the  grenadiers,  at  irst,  performed 
their  ofiBoe  imperfectly;  bat  a  merciful,  well* 
aimed  shot  at  last  dispatched  him,  and  he  felL 
And  that  spot  on  the  broad  bastion  of  Mantua  is 
still  visited  and  held  as  sacred  by  his  countrymen.* 

The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honours  to 
the  dead  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  living,  testified 
their  respect  for  Hofer's  remains  by  going  through 
all  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeraL 
His  body,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  ex- 
posed some  time  on  the  place  of  execution,  as  wu 
usual  in  such  cases,  was  immediately  home  by  the 
grenadiers,  on  a  sable  bier,  to  the  church  of  St 
Michael.  There  it  was  laid  out  in  ttate,  a  guard 
of  honour  was  aroointed  to  watch  over  it,  and  all 
the  populace  of  Mantua  and  the  neighbourhood 
were  admitted  to  see  that  the  much-dreaded  Bar- 
bone,  or  *  Great  Beard,'  was  really  no  more. 

Speckbacher,  the  overseer,  who  waa  next  to 
Hofer  in  °  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  had 
many  and  almost  miraculous  escapes.  A  thousand 
ducats  were  offered  for  lus  head ;  but,  although  it 
was  known  to  more  than  thirty  peasants  that  he 
waa  for  eight  days  working  with  them,  disguised 
as  a  common  labourer,  in  Rattenberg  (an  expe- 
dient which  he  adopted  not  simply  for  the  sake  of 
concealment,  hut  also  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  defences  of  that  town),  no  onp  seemed 
to  notice  him  until  hi^  departure,  and  then  they 
only  spoke  of  his  apftearance  among  them  in  se- 
crecy and  by  means  'of  signs.  When  at  last  he 
reached  Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  offered 
him  lands  in  Hungary,  and  provided  for  him.  To 
the  family  of  Hofer  the  emperor,  \«rho  could 
scarcely  do  less,  assigned  a  pension.  He  also  sent 
a  stun  of  money  to  enable  them  to  go  and  settle 
in  Austria,  which  they  were  invited  to  do;  but  the 
widow  preferred  returning  with  her  children  to  her 
old  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  Paasej^er.  There,  it 
is  said,  she  was  visited  by  Francis  II.,  when  he 
was  returning  from  Paris  and  from  witnessing  the 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  in  1814.  A  plain  and 
substantial  monument  was  now  erected  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  in  honour  of  Hofer's  me- 
mory, on  a  lofty  part  of  the  Brenner  mountain, 
which  overlooks  the  patriot's  habitation.  'And  in 
1823  Francis  II.  ordered  that  the  remains  of 
Hofer  should  be  brought  from  Mantua  to  Inns- 
pruck,  and  there  interred  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  Holy  Crosa,  near  to  the  tomb  or  mausoleum 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  On  the  22nd  of 
February  of  that  year,  sis  of  the  patriot's  old  com- 
panions in  arms  entered  the  metropolitan  church  of 
the  Tyrol  bearing  the  cofiSn,  upon  the  lid  and  pall 
of  which  lay  the  broad-brimmed  peasant's  hat  and 
the  sword  of  the  hero. 

■  Carlo  Botta  .—Baron  BertlioMy,  Acooant  of  the  Wu  in  the  Tyrol. 
— Sonthev,  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xvii.  (the  foundation  of  this 
article  ii  laid  on  two  anihentio  and  almoit  official  German  works,  t)i« 
one  published  at  Berlin,  in  1816,  th.*  other  at  Leipeic,  in  1817).— 
Capefigup,  La  Consnlat  et  I'Bmplce.— M.  Mercay.— Ann.  Bagist. 
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[Book  II] 


The  untoward  coune  of  events  on  the  Conti- 
tinent,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Austrian  var, 
together  with  sundry  other  causes,  produced  vio- 
lent dissensions  in  the  British  ministry,  in  a  part 
of  which  there  had  never  been  much  hurmony.  It 
is  a  capital  defect  in  the  construction  of  our  cabi- 
nets, which  confides  the  direction  of  war  not  to  one, 
but  to  two  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign afiairs  having  nearly  as  much  authority  over 
generals  in  the  field  as  the  secretary-at-war.  In- 
deed, the  foreign  secretary  often  corresponds  di- 
rectly with  admirals  of  fleets,  commodores  of 
squadrons,  &c.,  and  has  thus  often  interfered  with 
the  Admiralty  and  issued  orders  contradictory  to 
those  of  that  important  board.  An  extension  of 
this  principle  would  have  made  a  sort  of  Aulic 
Council  of  the  English  cabinet.  When  there  is 
one  master  mind  and  ruling  spirit  at  the  head  of 
administration — a  mind  capable  of  grasping  all 
the  important  business  of  the  state,  and  of  imposing 
its  will  and  its  unity  of  plan  and  operation  upon  all 
the  departments — the  mischief  is  obviated;  but 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  only  nominally  the 
head  of  the  present  administration,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  ministers  thought  himself  equal  in  all 
things  to  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  There  bad 
long  been  a  jealousy  and  a  divergency  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Canning  (the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  afifairs)  and  Lord  Castlere^h  (the  secre- 
tary-at-war). What  one  proposed  in  the  cabinet 
the  other  almost  invariably  condemned,  and  each 
was  constantly  complaining  of  an  invasion  of  his 
official  authority  by  the  other.  On  the  2Ist  of 
September,  when  the  country  was  resounding  with 
outcries  against  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  was  said  to  be  disapproved  of 
by  the  secretary  for  foreign  afifairs,  a  duel  was  fought 
between  him  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  parties 
met  on  Putney  Heath,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Lord  Castlereagh  being  attended  by  his 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquess 
of  Hertford),  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ellis.  Their  first  discharge  took  no  efiTect.  They 
fired  a  second  time;  and  Mr.  Canning  seemed 
prepared  for  a  third  fire,  when  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  appears  to  have  been  cooler  at  this  moment 
than  either  of  the  seconds,  said,  "  I  believe  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  wounded."  His 
lordship's  last  buUet  had  indeed  taken  effect;  Mr. 
Canning  was  wounded  below  the  thigh-bone,  and 
his  blood  was  trickling  to  the  ground.  But  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  a  butcon  on  the 
right  lappel  of  his  buttoned  coat  had  been  shot 
away.  The  two  ministers  had  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations before  they  went  to  Putney  Heath.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  also  resigned,  and  died  a  few 
days  thereafter. 

The  country  generally  at  the  time  entertained  a 
very  different  opinion,  taking  part  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  regretting  his  retirement;  but  it  should 
appear,  upon  a  calm  reviewal  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  some  blame   attached  to  both  parties,  that 


some  blame  was  due  to  the  premier  and  to  tli 
president  of  the  council,  and  that  the  gietta 
blame  of  all  attached  to  the  splt£m  and  preKi 
construction  of  the  cabinet  Much  was  know 
before  through  paragraphs  in  newspapers  an 
hints  dropped  in  dubs  and  political  drclei; 
but  now  statements  and  counter-statements  of  th 
cause  of  the  quarrel  were  published  by  the  prind 
pals.  Lord  Castlereagh  asserted  that  a  propo 
sition  had  been  agitated  by  Mr.  Canning,  vrith 
out  any  communication  with  him,  for  his  re 
moval  from  the  war  department;  that  Mi 
Canning,  towards  the  dose  of  the  preceding  set 
sion  of  parliament,  had  urged  a  decision  upon  tlii 
question,  with  the  alternative  of  his  seceding  him 
self  from  the  government,  and  so  had  procuied  : 
positive  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  (tb 
execution  of  which  he  afterwards  considered  Uffl 
self  entitled  to  enforce),  that  he.  Lord  Castkiesgb 
should  be  removed ;  that,  notwithstanding  thi 
promise  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  tr 
which  his  lordship  considered  that  Mr.  Cannioj 
had  pronounced  it  unfit  that  he  should  remtii 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  bj 
which  his  situation  as  a  minister  of  the  ciovi 
was  made  dependent  upon  his  will  and  pleswre 
Mr.  Canning  had  continued  to  sit  in  the  same  a 
binet  with  him,  and  to  leave  him  not  only  in  ^ 
persuasion  that  he  possessed  his  confidence  ao( 
support  as  a  colleague,  but  also  allowed  him,  ii 
breach  of  every  principle  of  good  faith,  both  publi 
and  private,  though  thus  virtually  superseded,  U 
originate  and  proceed  in  the  execution  of  a  nei 
enterprise  (the  Walcheren  expedititm)  of  the  mo* 
ardent  and  important  nature,  with  his  appsreri 
concurrence  and  ostensible  approbation.  "Voo 
were  fiilly  aware,"  added  his  lordship,  in  a  lett° 
representing  these  facts,  which  he  had  addreiaed 
to  Canning  on  the  19th  of  September, "  that,  if  mj 
situation  in  the  government  had  been  discloaed  to 
me,  I  could  not  have  submitted  to  remain  one 
moment  in  oflBce,  without  the  entire  abandoninail 
of  my  private  honour  and  public  duty.  You  knes 
I  was  deceived,  and  you  continued  to  deceive  me 
I  am  aware  it  might  be  said,  which  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that,  when  you  pressed  for  a  decwM 
for  my  removal,  you  also  pressed  for  its  disclosure; 
and  that  it  was  resisted  by  the  Dukeof  PorUmj 
and  some  members  of  the  government,  suppoK" 
to  be  my  friends.  But  I  never  can  admit  that  ym 
have  a  right  to  make  use  of  such  a  plea  in  jiaO*' 
cation  of  an  act  afifecting  myTionour,  nor  that  toe 
sentiments  of  others  could  justify  an  acquieic^ 
in  such  a  delusion  on  your  part,  who  had  yooj*!' 
felt  and  stated  its  unfairness.  Nor  can  I  «<!"»" 
that  the  head  of  any  administration,  or  any  WP" 

•  At  Mrtjr  u  the  Uth  of  June,  Wiltor  Scott,  who  had  '«?f"'{j,'*ft 
In  London,  ud  in  almoit  d«lly  inlercoane  with  Mmb*  ta»™^ 
»nd  C.  EllU.  Croket.  and  othm  pi-nona  who  bert  knew  ^^^T^^ 
ing,  writei  to  his  friend  Soutbey— '■  Mr.  Cannini'i  "PP"!*"!^; 
■erre  you  wUl  loon  be  numeioui,  or  they  will  •ooiibe*<«'**''°J\|V 
for  he  ii  of  m  different  moold  from  eome  of  hie  coUeMOM.  "^  „  j 
cided  foe  lu  thoK  half-meuam  which  I  know  you  ''«•"*?,"_««»< 
do.  It  ii  not  hill  fault  thmt  the  Muie  of  Spain  U  not »«  """.^TvSiii 
triumphant.  ThU  I  know,  and  the  time  will  come  •»"'  '^ 
will  know  it  too,"— Lifa,  bg  Lcekkart. 
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pased  friend  (whatever  may  be  tkeir  motives),  can 
authorise  or  atnction  any  maa  in  sach  a  course  of 
loiigaBd  persevering  deception."*  The  answer 
to  this  first  letter  of  the  correspondence  (which,  of 
course,  waa  not  published  till  after  the  duel)  was  de- 
livered by  pistol-dMt  on  Putney  Heath.  In  a  cooler 
statement  made  aAe«  th«  duel,  but  published  at  the 
sane  time  wid^  the  preceding  ktter,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  affirmed  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
Mr.  Caiimng>  durine  the  Easter  recess,  did  make  a 
icpreseotatioa  ia  a  leUer  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
with  respect  to  the  war  department,  founded  upon 
differeBCOB  between  hi  pi  and  Lord  Qastieicaghj 
b«t  that  it  was  not  true  that  this  letter  was  ahown 
to  the  cabinet,  or  that  the  subject  waa  even  stated 
t*  the  cabinet,  however  it  might  have  been  secretly 
oomiBuuicated  to  some  of  its  members  ^x^hat  it 
was  ako  true  that  a  suggestion  waa  made  for  wpr 
pointing  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  succeed  Lord 
Cutkreagh  as  se<»«tai7-at-war  }-^that  it  was  lil(fr> 
wise  undeniable  that  a  decision  upon  this  point 
was  postponed  till  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  Mr.  Canning  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Part- 
land  and  enforced  the  decision  by  declaring  to  his 
grace  that  he  would  resign  unless  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  removed  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
•ppsinted  his  successor : — that,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
Isnd  having  then  given  Mr.  Canning  the  specific 
and  poaitlve  promise  he  desired,  Mr.  Canning 
pnssed  that  it  should  be  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  made  ac-i 
qualnted  with  it ; — that  Lord  Castlereagh,  however, 
*as  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  Mr.  Canning 
acquiesced  in  its  being  ooncealed  from  him : — that 
undoubtedly  Lord  Camden  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  transaction ;  but  that  it  was  not  true  that 
his  lordship  ever  undertook  to  make  the  disclosure 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  he  never  did  make  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  thoroughly  apprised  that 
what  had  taken  place  waiiB  not  made  known  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  : — that,  in  this  state  of  profound  igno'' 
^an(!e,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  permitted,  though 
virtaally  no  lon^r  a  minister,  and  in  a  state  of 
delusion,  to  contmue  to  conduct  the  campaign,  and 
ti>  engi^  in  a  new  expedition  of  the  most  extent- 
(ive,  complicated,  and  important  nature,  under  the 
full  persuasion  not  that  Mr.  Canning  had  sup^- 
planted  him  in  office  and  possessed  in  his  pocket 
a  promise  for  bis  dismissal,  but  that  he  really  en- 

*  I'0nl0uaMMghii]d«4— "  For,  ««t«  I  to  admit  »«:^  apHncinlf, 
■^liOMiit  ud  «b>nel»t  wonM  bo  tnm  tbat  nioniL'nt  in  the  diacrmiaB 
•ipmou    "   ■■  


•  «luiUyiuiMthariw4-*''^l"'°*""°  >o°'°'^<">""'>"'i*<4' 
PI  wt  fijr  lap  in  loch  a  oaaa.  It  waa  therefore  your  act  and  your  coa- 
m(<  whkh  daesivad  ma ;  and  it  ia  imp<iuiblr  for  me  to  acquicaop  in 
^Dg^  plaaad  in  «  lituation  by  you,  which  DO  man  of  lionour  could 


ka»mn(ly  m1>«itla,Qor  pati<«Uy»ufii!rbinueirt<)  lie  betrayed  into, 

•  iifaoui  liirraitias  (hat  ebanctrr.      . 

'  I  ha<a  DO  lifbt,  aa  a  public  maa.  to  neaent  your  demanding,  upon 
Pvbhc  iroitndi,  my  ramoval  hum  the  particular  olRcr  I  have  held,  or 
"n  fhim  the  adminiatiatiou.  as  a  coudition  of  your  cuutinulng  a 
^•noer  or  the  tmreroilieat.    But  I  liava  a  diit  net  right  to  expect  that 

*  F°P<»ttian,  juatlAable  in  itaeir,  ihall  not  be  exucutad  iu  an  unjn^tl- 
■"nejMMUt.aadattlweziienuof  myboninir  and  ivpuiati.m  And 
i*onna«t  tlbit  yon  were  llouud,  at  leaat  to  arail  yoiiraeUof  the  same 
eU^uative,  namelyi  your  o»  n  reitiipniiuD,  to  lalte  yourself  out  of  the 
rvsmcameut  of  ivadiainK  auch  a  deceit  towards  vav,  wliich  yon  did  ex- 
•**•  U"  demaudiug  a  d«rt«ion  for  my  removnl. 

'tJoder  tlie«circ-imstanceH  I  must  require  that  satisfaction  (Vom 
no  I*  wbieh  I  (••(  royaelf  enUtled  to  lay  clnim." 
VOL.  IV. — GEO.  III. 


joyed  Mr.  Canning's  sincere,  liberal,  and  bo.iii 
fide  support  as  a  vo-operatiug  and  approving  col- 
league:— that,  further,  Mr.  Canning,  having  thus 
ia  his  pocket  Lord  Castlereagh's  dismissal,  and 
having  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  termiuation 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition^  did^  on  the  3rd  of 
September  (the  day  thati  the  account  arrived  from 
Lord  Chatham  that  he  could  not  proceed  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Antwerp),  write  to  the  Diike  of  Port- 
land, tlenanding  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  : — that  Mr.  Canning  qever 
contended  fpr  Lord  Ca^tlereagh's  removal  froip  the 
c;t>vernment,  but  only  from  the  particular  office  he 
held  and  iqto  which  he  wished  to  introduce  Mar- 
quess Wellesley : — that  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  iiimlmept  of  the  promise  led  to  the 
immediate  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  Mr.  C<tnning  :-!-and 
finally,  that,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  unparal 
leled  conduct  was,  at  this  late  periqdj  disclosed  t( 
Lord  Castlereagh,  he  immedifttely  placed  his  re- 
signation in  his  majesty's  hands,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  CwniDg  for  satisfaction. 

In  his  counter-statement  Mr.  Canning  admitted 
that  so  long  ago  as  Easter  he  had  represented  to 
the  premier  the  insufficiency  of  th$  {government  a> 
tiien  constituted ;  apd  h(id  rec^i^ested  permission  to 
resign  his  office,  unless  some  change  should  be 
effected ;  and  that  it  was  equally  true  that  it  was 
then  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  accepted  by 
him  as  the  condition  of  his  consenting  to  retail 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  that  a  phange  should 
be  made  in  the  war  department.  But  Mr.  Cau- 
sing denied  th^t  the  time  at  which  that  change 
wa^  ultimately  proposed  to  be  made  was  of  hi^ 
choice ;  or  that  he  was  ^  party  or  consenting  to 
the  concealment  of  that  intended  change  from  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Mr.  Canning  further  affirmed,  that, 
••  fur  secrecy  and  concealment,  he  had  offered  to 
show  his  correapondeqce  with  the  Duke  of  Portr 
land  to  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  moat  intimate 
friends,  to  be  communicated  to  his  lordship  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper ;  that  he  had  shown 
that  intimate  friend  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
which  he  ^Mr.  C)  requests,  "  in  justice  to  him- 
self, that  It  may  be  remembered,  whenever  heri^ 
after  this  eouceali^ent  shall  be  alleged  (as  h^ 
doubts  not  that  it  will)  against  him  as  an  act  of 
iujustice  towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  his  suggestion, — that,  so  far  from  de- 
siring it,  be  conceived,  however  erroneously,  Lor4 
Camden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  communictttiofi 
to  Lord  Castlereagh, — and  that  up  to  a  very  late 
period  he  believed  such  communication  to  have 
been  actually  made;"  and  that  the  copj-of  this 
letter  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  to  it 
"acknowledging  Mr.  Canning's  repeated  remoii- 
Btances  against  the  concealment,"  were  still  in  tiie 
possession  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friend  : — that  the 
first  communication  to  Lord  Camden  was  made  on 
the  28th  of  April,  at  Mr.  C.'a  particular  desire ; 
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ud  that,  Lord  Camden  being  the  near  connection 
and  mo«t  confidential  friend  of  Lord  Cattlereagh, 
it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning  that  his  lordship 
could  have  kept  back  such  a  communication  from 
Lord  Castlereagh.  As  to  the  period  at  which  the 
change  in  the  war  department  was  to  take  place. 
Canning  said  he  was  induced,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  consent  to  its  postponement  till  the  rising  of 

Parliament,  partly  by  the  representations  made  to 
im  of  the  inconveniences  attending  any  minis- 
terial change  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  but  prin- 
cipally from  a  consideration  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  in 
the  House  of  Commons    after  Easter;   circum- 
stances which  would  have  given  to  his  lordship's 
removal  at  that  )ieriod  of  the  session  a  character 
which  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
wish  that  it  ihould  bear.*     Mr.  Canning  went  on 
to  declare  that  he  certainly  received  the  most  posi- 
tive promise  that  a  change  in  the  war  department 
should  take  place  immMliately  upon  the  close  of 
the  session  ;  but  that,  when  the  session  closed,  the 
earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  most  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  friends  in  the  cabinet  were  employed 
to  prerail  upon  him  (Canning)  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  arrangement ;  in  compliance 
with  which,  at  last,  and  most  reluctantly,  he  did 
give  his  consent  to  its  being  postponed  to  the 
period  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  inends, 
namely,  the  termination  of  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion then  in  preparation ;  doing  so,  however,  upon 
the  most  distinct  and    solemn  assurances  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  that  expedition,  the 
change  should  take  place  at  that  period ;  that  the 
seals  of  the  war  department  should  then  be  ofiered 
to  Marquess  Wellesley  (the  person  for  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  cabinet  Nf  r.  Canning  was  known  to  be 
most  anxious),  and  that  the  interval  should  be 
diligently  employed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends 
in  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  to  acquiesce 
in  such  an  arrangement.     He  added,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  him,  when,  on  the  issue 
of  the  expedition,  he  reminded  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land that  the  time  was  now  come  for  his  grace  to 
write  to  Marquess  Wellesley,  to  find  that,  so  far 
from  the  interval  having  been  employed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh's  friends  in  preparing  his  lordship  for 
the  change,  the  same  reserve  had  been  continued 
towards   him   against   which   he   (Mr.    C.)   bad 
sefore  so  earnestly  remonstrated.    This  counter- 
statement  concluded   with  saying,    "  Being    in- 
formed of  this  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  learning  at  the  same  time  from  his  grace 
that   there  were   other    difficulties   attending  the 
promised  arrangement,  of  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  before  been  apprised,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  himself  come  to  a  determination  to 
retire  from  office,  Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  he- 
fore  any  step  whatever  had  been  taken  towards 
carrymg  the   promised   arrangement  into  effect, 

*  ThUallada  to  the  EaU  ludlmwrlUinblp  which  Lord  Ci>l|prcitKl<t 
••  |«esid«*at  of  the  boa-d  orco.'tml,  hitd  placed  at  tlir  dispoani  of  hia 
fmnd  Lord  Claa<*artv,  and  t<>  th«  crimfuatory  mot-oD  iDade  in  the 
Uoiue  by  Lord  Arehlbnld  llamlUon.    Sr*  anir,  p.  370. 


withdrew  his  claim,  and  requested  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  tender  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  resigna- 
tion, at  the  same  time  with  his  grace's,  to  the 
king.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, previously  to  the  lev<$e  of  that  day." 
[Thus  Mr.  Canning  tendered  his  resignation  oo 
the  third  day  after  tbe  reception  of  Earl  Chatham's 
dolefiil  dispatch,  and  fourteen  days  before  Lord 
Castlereagh  called  him  to  account.]  "  All  ques- 
tion," the  statement  proceeded,  "  of  the  performance 
of  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  Canning  being  thus 
at  an  end,  the  reserve  which  Lord  Castlereas^'s 
friends  had  hitherto  so  perseveringly  practised 
towards  Lord  Castlereagh  appears  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  intended  to  have  been  proposed  to 
him.  What  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
prevented  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  from  fulfill- 
ing the  assurances  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  that  I/nd 
Castlereagh's  mind  should  be  prepared  by  their 
communication  for  the  arrangement  mtended  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  the  motives  for  the 
disclosure  to  Lord  Castlereagh  after  the  arrange- 
ment had  ceased  to  be  in  contemplation,  it  is  not 
for  Mr.  Canning  to  explain." 

The  publication  of  these  paper*  placed  Earl 
Camden,  who  was  president  of  the  council,  together 
with  some  other  firiends  of  Lord  Castlereagh  who 
were  in  the  cabinet,  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
Lord  Camden,  to  exonerate  himself,  published  a 
VOTT  short  paper,  wherein  he  simply  declared, 
"  That  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood 
that,  however  Mr.  Canning  might  have  conceived 
tlic  communication  alluded  to  to  have  been  made 
to  Lord  Camden,  it  was  never  stated  to  Lord  Cant- 
den  that  tne  communication  was  made  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Canning;  and  that,  so  far  from  Lord 
Camden  having  been  authorised  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  wu  absolutely 
restricted  from  so  doing : — that,  as  it  may  also  be 
inferred  that  Lord  Camden  was  expected  to  pre- 
pare Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  for  the  proposed 
change,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  Lord  Camden  never  engaged  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  any  circumstances  respecting 
it  before  the  termination  of  the  expedition."  And 
here,  as  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned,  the 
matter  for  the  present  rested.*    This  was  indeed  a 

*  Id  the  month  of  NoTember  Mr  Canninx  pebliahed  two  man 
lettera,  addrciscd  by  hllii  tu  Lord  Camden,  in  ahieh  he  explaiaad 
at  greater  lenslh  hu  own  ooodoet,  JuiKfying  H,  and  attrilwiW  the 
conductor  the  DuheoT  Portland,  in  the  reaerre  praetjaed  towaidaLort 
Caitlereagh,  "  to  that  gentleoeH  of  natare  which  eariaaaUT  dMte- 


diflercDcea  trom  growinj;  into  peiaonal  diwiuilune,  and  to  aim  at  «&- 
cciitliiK  whatever  arran(emeat>  might  be  ezpedieot  (or  ImproTkg  ot 
alrengthaaiag  the  adniniitratica  with  tlw  eoBearreaee  (V  |nari£)  of 
all  itn  exiiUnx  membera."  Tbeae  papera  nn  lo  a  neat  leaxlk,  and 
we  can  only  flikd  room  foraomeof  thepaatageeiawbieh  Ifr.  ^-twiiw 
defenda  hlmaelf  agatnat  the  rvll  impnaekiBa  whkh  Lord  Ck^en^ 
pnbliahed  itatnnent  aeemed  oalculated  to  make  npoo  hia  efaaiagler, 
vcmcity,  and  honour.  In  the  aeeoad  of  thaie  letteia  lb.  Ceaalar 
■ays  to  Lord  Camdm — 

'*  Thia  atatemeut  appears  to  me  to  have  been  mnah  miaaniieiit^NwI. 
k  baa  been  oonsinied  as  if  your  Loidahip  had  meant  to  aver  that  what 
you  were  mtruMdfiym  duag  and  what  voo  tadnal  m/tfedlo  dbwan 
one  and  the  aanic  tnioi; :  whcreaa  your  lordahlp'a  atatemeot,  in  potot 
of  fiut,  containa  two  diatinci  propoaitiona.  and  refeia  to  two  erpaiata 
p*  r.ods  of  time. 

**  The  period  during  which  your  lordship  atatea  yonnelf  Id  te«e 
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pitiful  story,  but  far  more  injurioaa  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  cabinet  as  a  body  than  to  Mr.  Canoing 
as  an  individual  member  of  it;  and  Lord  Caatle- 
reagh  had  at  least  as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
bis  own  friends  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  of 
Mr.  Canning.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  no  good  ground  for  the  entire  blame  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition  being  thrown  upon  the 
lecretary-at-war,  as  it  certainly  was  and  long  con- 
tinued  to  be,  by  the  majority  of  the  public  and 
by  nearly  ail  parties.  He  was  only  responsible 
in  common  with  the  re«t  of  the  cabinet,  who  con- 
tented to  and  approved  of  that  enterprise  without 
a  suiBcient  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  of  the  numerous  difiScuIties  with 
which  it  must  inevitably  be  attended ;  and  it  was 
not  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  others,  that  appointed 
the  incompetent  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand. 

The  ministers  that  remained  in  o£Sce  after  these 
three  resignations — ^with  Lord  Liverpool,  the  only 
temabing  secretary  of  state,  who  had  for  some  time 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  home  o£Sce,  the  foreign 
office,  and  the  war  office — were  reduced  almost  to 
despair,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  look  for  a  new 
head  and  for  two  new  colleagues.  Their  situation 
appeared  at  first  so  forlorn,  that  (on  the  23rd  of 
September)  official  letters  were  addressed  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  now  leader  of  the  Foxite  Whigs,  and  to 
Lord  Grenville,  informing  them  that  his  Majesty 
had  authorised  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval 
to  comoMinicate  with  their  lordships  for  the  purpose 
«f  forming  an  extended  and  combined  administra- 
tion.   To  this  'invitation  Earl  Grey,  who  was  in 

^^  'dbtolioel!/  rettrielci'  ttam  making  «  eommunlation  to  Lord 
CuUMngfa  exMDcU  fMm  the  tStll  af  April,  on  which  day  the  firrt 
•uamaDiatloB  vas  made  by  the  Duke  or  PortUod  to  your  lord- 
vir,  to  the  time  at  whksh  the  rropoaed  airangement  for  the  new  di>- 
Mndoo  oflhe  boafnaai  vf  the  war  depaitaient  wai  eiliieneded  by  year 
Mwbip't  tender  of  your  reaijpiAiion. 

"^The  period  daring  which  your  lordship  itatei  vourael  t '  aol  to  Aaw 
•WM  to  Bake  m  eommnnleation  to  Lord  Caitleret^b  exteudi  from 
<w  lime  of  the  tenileroTyour  Lordshiu'ereeiinatioato  theterniiDaiion 
of  the  eipedtthMi  to  the  ScbMi. 

"  It  Ottghl,  howefer,  to  ba  otMerred,  that  during  the  Snt  of  theM 
twoperiude—hoin  the  28lh  or  April  tuthe  ISth  of  July— (lie  nature 
•<  ne  eoamanlcBtion  to  be  nude  to  Lord  CaailerKigb  and  the  nature 
"  tun^ietlaa  impoHd  upon  your  lordship  were  eulirely  chaaged. 
i.  ^yw^ow/y  lo  the  8th  of  June,  the  cnmmunicatiou  which  your 
wMlip  woold  havB  had  to  make  to  Lord  Cnitlenagh  waa  limply  tliat 
■  had  lepmented  the  expediency  of  a  ohangi!  cither  in  hia  department 
OT  m  Bine,  and  that  ao  decision  whatercr  bad  yet  t>een  taken  upon 
lUsnrmeBUtloB. 

"  With  respect  to  tU>  communication,  it  does  not  appear  tlial  the 
•"tiktioa  npoB  your  lordship  was  absohtta  and  indefinite.— But  I 
knew  oetUug  of  iu  exiatenee. 

-  '^■^*tMea//y  to  the  eth  of  June,  the  eommunteatioo  to  be  made  to 
•'in  Gartleiaagh  waa,  that  an  arrangement  was  in  conlemplatioB  for 
*  JfS*''*''"'*'*'''''  of  the  bounaas  of  the  war  department. 

'  With  respect  to  tA«f  conunualcation,  not  only  was  ihe  retiriction 
•pm  vour  lonlship  not  Indeflnttely  oontioned,  but  your  lordship 
•""ally  receiTsd  on  the  S8lh  of  June  an  m/aactioa  to  wtake  tliit  am- 
"WcoHoa  u>  lord  Castlereagh  at  a  period  distinctly  »i]ecilleil,  vii., 
'"•J''"''*  "'  ''^  expedilloo.  And  this  iiijuncliuu  wns  only  super 
■•^f*  ^  *  voluntary  set  of  your  lordship's— your  umder  of  your  own 
nmgnsnon  on  the  11th  of  July  as  the  basis  of  another  urnmgrment. 

,  ,~'"I'V  tl»  whole  of  Ihe  period,  from  the  Ssth  of  April  to  Ihe  llth 
^July,  the  coucealment  practised  towards  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
•hhst  wlthoat  my  knowledge  and  oonttary  to  my  belief,  or  it  waa 
•TUlsrt  my  earnest  remotutraoces. 

"  It  was  •  ilboiU  my  knowledge  and  contrary  to  my  belief  up  to  the 
•wk  in  which  parliament  rose ;  and  firom  that  time  forth  It  was 
tmt  my  earnest  remonafraneas." 

It  does  not  appear  that  liarl  Camden  ever  gave  any  printed  or 
jUMleannrer  to  ihU  public  letter.  Ho  had  thieatened  to  resign  at 
aL  iSr  of  the  in  1  moil ,  but  he  remainid  president  of  the  council  when 
"Mkike  of  Potlaud,  Canning,  and  Caatlerragh  had  all  thruwn  up 


Northumberland,  replied  at  once  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  coalition  with  the  ministers  now 
in  place.  Lord  Grenville^  who  was  in  Cornwall, 
reified  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to 
town,  and  begged  leave  to  defer  all  observations  till 
his  arrival.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  he 
sent  an  answer  conformable  to  that  of  £^1  Grey.* 
Great  hopes  were  now  entertained  by  the  ad- 
verse party  that  the  ministry  would  fall  to  pieces 
altogether.  It  was  said,  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, that  high  offices  and  places  went  a-begging, 
and  that  none  could  be  found  to  accept  them.  At 
one  moment  it  was  reported  that  the  Hon.  R. 
Dundas,  son  of  Lord  Melville,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  would  be  put  into  Castle- 
reagh's  place  in  the  war-office ;  but  this  came  to 
nothing.  The  only  hope  of  the  ministry  now 
rested  upon  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  Hints  were 
thrown  out  that  the  marquess  would  not  join  any 
administration  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  in- 
cluded. But  the  marquess  came  home  from  Spain, 
being  succeeded  in  his  embassy  by  his  brother 
Henry  (now  Lord  Cowley),  and  accepted,  not  the 
war  department,  which  Canning  had  destined  for 
him,  but  the  office  of  foreign  aJSairs,  which  Can- 
ning himself  had  vacated.  Early  in  December 
the  ministerial  arrangements  were  completed,  Mr. 
Perceval  taking  the  place  of  the  deceased  premier 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  thus  uniting  in  himself,  at 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done  before  him, 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  name ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  eloquent  pen  and  the  still  more  elo- 
quent tongue  of  Canning — the  best  debater,  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  now  in 
parliament — was  a  most  serious  loss ;  and  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  resigned  his  seat  at 
the  treasury,  was  also  felt  and  regretted.  As  if 
his  previous  domestic  employment  had  particularly 
qualified  him  for  the  war  department,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  transferred  from  the  home  office  to 
the  office  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  quitted, 
becoming  secretary  of  state  fur  the  department  of 
war  and  the  colonies,  and  being  succeeded  in  the 
home  office  by  the  Hon.  R.  Ryder.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  became  under  secretary-at-war  in  lieu  of  Sir 
James  Pulteney.  These  were  all  the  changes  that 
were  made.  It  was  expected  that  Canning  would 
join   his  powerful   voice  to  opposition,  and   the 

*  After  saying  that,  under  the  circumstances  there  meatinned,  he 
felt  satisfied  that  the  eommanicatfen  proposed  in  Perreval's  letter 
could  not  be  productive  of  any  public  advantjige,  Earl  OieavUlo 
added— 

"  I  tniat  I  need  not  say  that  this  oiiiaion  la  neither  fonnded  in  any 
aentiment  of  peisonal  hostility,  not  In  a  desire  of  unnecnaariiy  pn>. 
longing  political  differences. 

"  To  compose,  not  to  inflame,  the  dirialous  of  theempire  baa  always 
been  my  iinxloiu  vi  ish,  and  Is  now,  more  than  exer,  the  duty  of  every 
loys]  suljeet;  but  my  acceisiou  tii  tlio  exlstiug  adminlKtrutiim  coolOi 
1  am  confident,  in  no  r.'si>ccl  coutriluile  to  tlii^  ul  Ject ;  nor  could  It,  1 
think,  be  considered  in  any  uther  light  than  as  a  derrlictiun  of  tiublle 
principle 

"This  answer,  which  I  must  have  given  to  any  such  piopnml  If 
made  while  the  government  was  yet  entire,  cannot  be  ratied  by  the 
retreat  of  .-.ome  of  itit  members. 

"  Jfy  ibjetu  (ire  a«(  p<T«o«o/:  (*/y  appl!/  to  (A<  fmtiple  </  tin 

gofitmmtttt  iueift  and  to  thr  circutHttaKon  leAicA  uttmded  its  avaamt 

I   mm."  "7" 
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tabinet  was  generally  considered  as  bnt  weak  and 
tottering  when  parHanieOt  taet.  .,     «„  j  ^ 

A  t>.  1810.    The  session  ot>ened  on  the  BSrd  « 
jTanuiry.    The  king's  speech  was  again  delivered 
by  commission.     It  had  cost  ministeM  no  raaaH 
pains  to  draw  it  up,  for  there  were  few  subjecti 
for  conrfrafulation.     the  most  was  made  «f  the 
TCiV  irtlle  lihst  had  been  effected  by  the  Wakberen 
expe«tion,  the  loss  of  life  and  the  immetwe  cost 
being  I>assed  oVer  in  silence.     There  was  b«tone 
bright  tay  to  telieve  the  gloowi,  and  that  was  Wel- 
lingtoh's  Vidtory  at  Talavera,  which  was  corteetly 
termed  ""  the  glorious  rictory."    As  for  Austna, 
the  sj)eech  declared  that,  although  she  had  undet- 
taken  the  Wa*  wirhotit  encomtagement  on  the  ^>art 
6f  his  majesty,  every  efiFort  had  been  made  for  Ykdr 
a8gikte"rice  Which  his  majesty  deemed  coBsistent 
with  the  itipport  of  his  allies  and  the  interests  of 
his  oWn  dominion*.     Amendments,  rtroftgljr  con- 
demiung  (he  tainisterial  direction  of  the  whdle 
war,  and  particularly  the  Walcheren  Opedition, 
i>At  moteS  in  both  Houses,  but  were  rejected  liy 
144 1o  92  in  the  Lords,  and  by  26S  to  lel  iii  the 
Cdmmon*.      Lord  'Castlercagh  warmly  defended 
his  6w^  conduct,  and  not  only  the  share  be  had  'in 
<hat  eritrtprise,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  fexpedi^ 
tidh  to  the  Scheldt  as  originally  planned.     It  was 
not  his  'fault  if  a  good  plsn  had  been  badly  ex- 
Muted  ;  it  Was  a  eaup  de  main  against  the  naval 
prtwer  of  thfe  tuethy  and  a  diversion  in  fetOur  of 
Oertriat'y  "that  Was  intended,  and  =not  the  capture  of 
Waldhdren  alon«.     It  was  Boilaparte's  practice  to 
slijjhtdistarit diversions;  but,  when  he  should  thus 
be  attacked  in  a  vitttl  point,  it  -was  reasonable  to 
ifxpect  that  it  would  operate  powerfully  in  favour 
bf  our  allies.    "He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  nature 
bf  the  climate  of  Walchiereh  at  that  season  of  the 
.yedr;  but  it  "wte  never  intended  by  gorcmmeirt 
that  bur  army  should  be  locked  up  there  for  such 
a  length  of  time.     He  had   etpected  that  oUr 
trodps  would  be  employed  in  a  dry  healthy  countty 
Ixtween  Walcheren  and  Ber^en-op-Zoom.      But 
even  the  unhealthiness  of  Walcheren  had  never 
been  considered  as  a  bftr  to  our  occupancy :  we 
had  held  that  island  thirty-One  years  during  -the 
exisUn6e  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  We  had  had  it 
in  our  p<>s8e8sion  since  then.    With  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island  he  (Lord  Castlere^h)  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.    Mr.  Canning  said  that 
Tie  never  would  have  consented  to  the  expedition 
if  he  had  conceived  that  nothing  greater  would 
have  been  accomplished.     But  he  had  thought 
that  the  capture  and  possession  of  the  naval  arsenal 
at  Antwerp — a  British  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance— would  have  been  the  result ;  and  that  some 
-support  was  due  to  our  friends  the  patriots  of  Qei^ 
manv.     General   Tarletou  thought  that  a  most 
peculiar  degree  of  responsibility  lay  upon  Lord 
'Chatham,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
cabinet  minister  (master-general  of  the  ordnance) 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the   expedition;  and 
other  orators — among  whom  was  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  prognosticated  that  l^rd  Wellington  wwikl 


be  compelled  to  'evacuate  Pc^tugid  in  the  s|Niiiff 
<•  Chatham  had  been  oonpelled  to  evacuate  Wii> 
cheren  in  the  a«t«mn — animadverted  very  aeverefy 
tm  the  whote  of  the  conduct  of  tiie  ontuoky  ^Bcnl. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  Lord  Porchetter,  ia 
die  Commsns,  moved  tint  the  House  shovld  i«s<di« 
itself  into  a  connnitlee  <te  ioqare  into  the  condmot 
and  policy  of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Sohddt; 
and  the  mdtion  was  earned,  agaisst  all  the  aMrtioM 
«f  aniniateni,  by  a  m^ority  of  nme,  the  numkcM 
being  195  ^;ainat  186.     It  was  infowible  for 
snch  an  inqinry  to  be  propeily  ooudueted   by  a 
committee  of  iht  whole  whmk  «f  Commotfs  ;  aai 
there  were  serious  and  very  obvious  objeotioBs  to  a 
pnblic  disdoenre  of  all  the  prtneMs  whtch  had  been 
entertained,  and  of «!!  the  loilHary  blunders  which 
had  be«a  committed.    These  ofajectioBs  irere  of 
such  weight,  and  ministers  were  so-smxious  to  con- 
ceal the   national  weakness  and  dishonour    h»m 
Bonaparte,  wlio  regularly  had  the  Engliah  aewa- 
papen  and  parliamentary  reports -tnurilated  to  him, 
•nd  who  always  took  moat  of  his  notions  vespectii^ 
this  counti^  from  the  exaggerated  pia*ty  speeches 
of  our  'OmMMition  HMffibers,  that  it  was  n  solved  '-to 
enforce  the  standing  ord«r  for  the  esclusioa  d{ 
strangers  during  the  inquiry.     But  in  spite  of  tbia 
precaution  our  disgrace  in  <h«  Wdcheren  *Su.t 
was  blazoned  to  the  "workl, 'for  mimitA  of  the  evi- 
dence were  published  notwithstanding  Ae  order>»f 
the  House,  and,  being  earned  ovtr  to  f^ria,  ittat 
inserted  at  full  length  in  the  Monitauir,  as  censoltag 
proofs  of  the  inea^ity  of  ottr  niniaien  and  mili- 
tary commanders.  Though  evidently  scmraed  and 
protected  by  the  court,  and  defended  -to  the  utoKM 
by  the  ministry,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  res^ping  hiso£Sce  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance.*     After  many  loogsind 
tempestuous  debates,  the  condemnatory  resolutions, 
drawn  up  as  logical  consequences  from  die  'feets 
which  hful  been  produced  in  evidence,'beiDg  moved 
by  Lord  Pdrchester,  were  negatived,  but  only  by 
216  against  221.    General  Ciaufurd'then  made  two 
motions,  the  first  approving  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
second  approving  the  retention  of  Walcheren  After 
it  had  bf«n  found  that  Antwerp  was  not  to  be  cap- 
tured ;    and  the  first  was  carried  by  213  against 
232,  and  the  second  by  255  against  232. 

The  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  strangers  not  only  failed  in  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended,  bUt  led  to  new  troubles 
and  disgraceful  seenes.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
debating  society  in  IjOndon,  Called  the  "British 
Forum,"  the  president  and  chief  orator  of  which 
was  one  John  Gale  Jones,  a  very  obscure  individual, 
^0  was  suddenly  and  Unexpectedly  raised  into  the. 
dignity  of  a  patriot  «nd  ft  martyr.  This  manager 
Jones  proposed  the  matter  as  a  proper  subject  df 
discussion  in  his  Forum,  and  afterwards  placarded 
the  walls  with  hand-biUs  stating  that,  "after  an 

'<  The  EtTl  of  Ch*lh<in  «u  succeeded  in  the  ordnnce  by  L»td 
Malgravp,  «iio  vrasmiccceded  tn  hu  poet  of  flrat  loid  of  the  adniUelif 
by  iilr.  YoHce  ;  butthcee  AppotBtmeBti  did  not  ttke  place  for  lOUe 

weeks. 
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ikterttting  4iaciunoa,  it  had  been  anuhnously 
decided  dialt  the  enforoementsf  the  stuidtng  orders, 
kjr  sbattiiig  oot  straDgear*  (torn  the  gallery  af  the 
House  of  CommcfDa,  oaght  to  be  cencnred  m  an 
iaaidioas  aad  ill-timed  'tfttsck  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  preae,  aa  tending  to  aggravate  the  diseonleiita 
•f  the  people,  and  to  render  their  representativea 
•fcjacta  of  jeslMU  soapicion."  The  sane  placarda 
]>«po8ed  aa  a-qneation  fer  the  neit  mght'a  meetng 
if  the  «eoi«ty,  "  WbicAi  wbb  the  greater  eiltiage 
•pen  piobUc  fMing,  Mr.  Yorke'e  enforcement  of 
the  atandiag  orders  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent 
attack  'open  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?"*  Of  all 
th«  Mr.  Yorice  Gomphuned  in  the  House,  on  the 
I9tfa  ^  FMmnry,  aa  « ipraaa  nidation  of  the  privt- 
kgc«  af  the  Hovae.  On  the  20th,  the  printer  of 
die  band-bine,  being  brangbt  to  the  bar,  expressed 
his  contrition,  end  gave  op  the  name  of  hia  author. 
On  the Viorrow, thepTeaident-ofihe  Forum  himself 
was  brea^ht<a  prisoner  to  ibt  bar,  and  waa,  by  the 
vaanhnooa  vdte  of  '^e  Hoose,  cemmilted  lo  New- 
gate. Hhi  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Pranois  Bnrdett 
moved  tbnt  John  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged ; 
and  in  -se  doing  he  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
eeainriftmem,  and  the  privilege  and  power  of  par- 
Kament.  Severalof  faispany,  though  hot  reformers 
Hie  hitnself^  fell  ftom  his  side  on  this  question, 
aad  !he  <waa  odtvoted  by  153  .to  14.  A  few  daya 
<AHr  the  debate  Sir  Francis  printed  bis  speech  in 
•n<en1arged  form,  and  with  more  offensive  language 
than  he  had  used  in  the  House.  He  published  it 
ib'Oobbetf  8  Weekly  Re^Bter,piittnig  his  own  nome 
to  it,  and  tiltrodncing  it  widi  a  letter  to  his  con- 
sritMnts.  Theihingwaa  « libtil  nearly  from  begin- 
>ing  to  %nd— a  passionate  «nd  dangerous  appeal 
frnn  the  'authority  of  parliament  to  the  esoited 
piopie';-^but  'the  pasaages  which  seemed  more 
paeuliarty  'to  'demand  punishment  were  (hose  in 
whiah'beidBnied  the  right  of  the  House  to  commit 
'or  bnaeh  df  privilege,  and  ariced  whether  our 
liberty  sheuld  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  df  Com- 
mons, -whidh  House  he  characterised  ns  "  wpari 
of  ow  feUtrw-subjeets  eelleeted  Utgelker  by  meant 
vkiiA  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.'''^  On 'the 
Wth  of  March,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  member  for'Somer- 
•ttshire,  brought  the  matter  before  'the  'House. 
Whitbread  succeeded  in  carrying  an  adjournment 
till  the  morrow,  and  the  question  was  tben 'further 
•djonmed  till  the  5th  of  April,  when  it  was  carried, 
•jy  a  nmjority  of  thirty-eight,  that  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
wtt  should  be  eommitted  to  the  Tower  under  the 
"arrant  of  the  Speaker,  as  gnilty  of  a  libel  on  the 

*  la  the  coune  of  tlie  debate  ijpoii  Mr.  Yurke'a  motion  tot  «nfbicim 
"I*  Kindlni;  ordn  igitnu  atnnxm  in  tlie  EHltpry,  Windlmin  boH 
***>Wy  liellTtnd  M)Mc:ntb«  hmtina  opfalou«ta<mt  Ihelitonty 
y  yx  Pfe«.  But  he  appean  to  have  been  excited  thereto  by  a  KTeat 
**■<  nt  ntianganee  and  rfaa|iaady  tMm  Sheridan  and  olhen. 

t  Tlw  laajaage  *r  the  lettrr  -  «a>  iMrmpeiate  and  ad  onyliiidai 
"''"'(iniiQt :  ihe  illlutMtioai  were  of  that  kind  moit  likely  to  excite 
!'*<'*'<h«waMa«i>pMpl«aaha4faalon»atn»i{«T  than  their  naaeo- 
^  Mcaltiaa.  Scriptuiai  illustralivn  wa*  not  apand.  *'  One  eaanet,'*- 
I'USir  PritDH«,  "  with  such  impreSAioni  in  one's  mind*  help  enter* 
I"™!'!  fear  tikat  Ihe  gantlemeD  of  ihe  Houae  of  Cumnuna  may  be 


^--r.M.iig  111*  muiHu  lu  Hi*  «wu  uxwrnrnvK  :——■  \^fa  ■nail  •ui»«  Mim. 

ya  whitwl  wall :  Fur  aitteat  thou  to  Judge  me  afler  the  law,  ami 
^'"UMBtt  (M  to  be  amiiten  entiary  to  the  bnri"' 


HooM.  Sir  Francis  shut  himself  np  in  his  man- 
sion in  Piccadilly,  barring  his  doors  and  windowa, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  yield  only  to  force. 
On  the  6th,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  expres- 
nve  of  this  resolution,  of  his  oontenpt  lor  the 
House,  and  bis  conviction  that  the  warrant  waa 
illegal.  An  inuaenae  m«b  now  gtrttiewd  near  hia 
mansion,  ahontiDg  "  vBurdettibr  ever !"  and  compel- 
ling all  passengevs,  wbedier  on  foot  or  riding  in 
cankges  or  on  horseback,  to  pnll  off  their  bata  and 
join  in  the  cry.  The  lord  privy  seal,  Ihe  Earl  of 
Westmoaelanti,  was  assaulted  and  covered  with 
mud,  M  were  sundry  other  indWidtuda  of  less  note. 
The  far  greater  part  of  these  poor  ^fellowa  intended 
nothing  more  serious  than  that -amusement  which 
tiiey  call  *'  a  lark ;"  but  a  few  fanatic  'denagoguee 
glided  aniuDg  them,  and  barrangued  them  over 
their  beer,  and  at  night  they  were  joined  'by  thieves 
and  pickpockets,  by  all  the  rascality  of  London 
and  Westminster,  who  hoped  to  siahe  good  'beoty 
in  that  immeiMe  crowd.  A  party  began  to  break 
windows,  an  example  wliioh  'onieT  parties  were  sure 
to  follow.  In  rapid  succession  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  LordX^hatham,  Sir'Robert  i^el,>the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
the  Marqnen  Wellesley,  Mr.  Wetleeky  Pole,  Lord 
Caatkreagh,  and  many  others,  were  emaafaed.  Wind^ 
ham's  wmdows  eacaped,  ifbr  they  could  not  ^d  hia 
house.  But  by  this  time  the  horse  guarda  were  out, 
and  several  corps  of  volunteers  were  called  to  quar- 
ters. The  troops  scoured  the  <streets,-and  'by'two 
o'clock  in<themorning  the  mob  dispersed,  somewiA 
broken  heads  and  some  with 'Other  men's  wetchta 
in  their  pockets.  >In  the  coutse  of  the  following 
day  the -serjeant-at  arms,  with  the  ■Speaker's  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  gained  admkaion'into  Sir  Franoia'e 
house ;  ibut  'the  baronet  put  <ihe  'warrant  in  hia 
jpocket,  and  hisfriend  Mr.'0)Connor>led  the«eT- 

Ct-iat-arms  down  stain,  and 'to  the  door,  telling 
that  out  he  most 'go,  if  not  byifair  meana,  'then 
by  foul.  Placarda  'Of  a  very  inflammable  nature, 
and  addreascd  to  >tbe  people,  'were  stuck  up  in 
several  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly  in  >the 
neighbourhood  of  i  the  Tower.  About  noon  a  troop 
of  the  life  guards  and  a  company  of  the  foot  guarda 
took  post  before  Sir  Francis'a  house.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  mob  from  pursuing  tiie  aame 
courses  aa  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  several 
respectable  persons  ttravelliiig  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coaches  through  that  great  western  thorougb- 
fitre  were  much  injured  because  they  did  not  -suffi- 
ciently wave  their  hata  or  raise 'their  voices,  i^t 
length  the  life  guards  were  ordered  to  clear  the 
street.  The  rabble  fled  aa  usual,  but  diey  soon 
returned,  and  the  commotion  asamned  so  serious 
an  aspect  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  read  the 
Riot. Act.  During  this  operation. Sir  Frausiafrom 
time  to  time  showed  himself  at  the  window,  and 
waa  cheered  by  the  mob.  He  was  visited,  by  Lord 
CtTcbrane,  Lord  Fotkstone,  Colonel  Wardle,  Major 
Cartw  right,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk, Mr.  Whitbread,  and  other  political  and  private 
friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  im* 
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plored  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  farce  which  might 
probably  end  in  a  tragedy  for  some,  or  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Speaker's  warrant  now  that  enough 
bad  been  done  to  constitute  a  case  for  the  trial  of 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
baronet,  who  had  been  carried  shoulder-high  by 
the  people  on  several  occasions,  would  not  yield  to 
this  reasonable  adyice,  and  probably  there  were 
other  friends  beside*  the  hot  Mr.  O'Connor  who 
recommended  a  very  different  course.  To  keep 
up  the  commotion,  Sir  Francis  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  complaining  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deprive  him  of  hia  liberty, 
under  the  authority  of  an  instrument  which  he 
knew  to  be  ill^al,  and  that  hia  house  was  beset 
by  a  military  force;  avowing  hia  determination 
never  to  yield  a  voluntary  obedience,  but  to  resist 
the  execution  of  such  a  warrant  by  all  the  legal 
meau*  in  his  power ;  and  calling  upon  the  sheri^, 
as  the  constitutional  officers  appointed  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bailiwick  from  violence  and 
oppression,  to  furnish  him  with  the  aid  with  which 
the  laws  had  provided  them,  by  calling  out  either 
the  paste  comitatus  or  such  other  force  as  the  case 
and  circumstance  might  require.  The  govern- 
ment, wholly  unprepared  for  this  sort  of  resistance, 
were  greatly  perplexed ;  and  the  magistrates  acted 
with  timid  indecision,  doubting  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  lawful  to  use  force  in  executing  the 
Speaker's  warrant.  At  last,  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
premier,  advised  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  take  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  attorney-general. 
Mistakes  were  committed  in  the  drawing  up  of  tbe 
legal  case  to  be  laid  before  him ;  and  the  crown 
lawyer  gave  a  reply  which  went  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish  the  embarrassment  and  indecision, 
for  he  left  it  doubtful  whether,  if  death  should 
ensue  on  executing  the  speaker's  warrant  by  force, 
the  serjeant-at-arms  would  not  lie  open  to  an  in- 
dictment for  murder ;  as  also  whether  any  person 
in  the  contest  that  should  think  proper  to  lull  the 
serjeant-at-arms  could  be  held  in  law  guilty  of 
murder.* 

Mr.  Matthew  Wood,  who  chanced  to  be  one  of 
the  sheriffs  this  year,  professed  the  same  political 
principles  and  the  same  eagerness  for  parliamentary 
reform  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  the  alderman  was 
indeed  now  and  long  aiWrwards  a  sort  of  satellite 
to  the  bareont.  After  communicating  Sir  Francis's 
letter  for  the  aid  of  the  potse  comitatut,  &c  to 
the  lord  mayor.  Sheriff  Wood  posted  off  to  the 
Speaker  to  augment  his  perplexities  by  showing 
him  the  letter  and  asking  his  advice  upon  it. 
Abbot,  the  Speaker,  got  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
visitor  by  telling  him  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  that  no  doubt  the  sheriffs  would  know  how  to 

•  The  Aiall  mliht  to  in  th«  Uw  or  In  Ibr  mnt  o(  precttdent,  and 
not  in  Sir  Vtoary  Oibba ;  but  it  npiM-iml  hard  to  leave  an  unlearned 
•erjeant-at.armi  to  Jud^  for  liimielf  when  thB  learned  attorney- 
general  would  not  Judge  Tor  him;  and  ihe  amount  of  Sir  Vicary't 
auwer.  ai  wal  laid  by  Hir  Julm  Anitrii  I  er  In  the  dcbito  of  Monday, 
the  Blh  of  April,  wai  juit  tliia  — "  S-rjeant-at-arms.  go  and  execute 

four  warrant ;  ynu  diall  have  all  pouihlL'  aid,  bo  h  cit  U  and  mUilary ; 
tut  then  we  can't  My  how  far  yon  may  lawfully  |(Oi  never  mind, 
however,  do  your  duty,  and  then  no  matter  whiter  in  the  event  you 
ere  haoged  for  it  or  not." 


do  theirs.    Mr.  Sheriff  Wood,  chooung  to  oonsider 
tbe  letter  which  he  had  received  as  "  an  intimatioa 
of  a  disturbance,  of  which,  aa  coaaervator  of  the 
peace,  be  was  bound  to  take  official  notice,"  went 
straight  to  the  beleaguered  mansion    in  Piccadilly. 
Sir  Francis,  glad  to  see  so  dear  a  friend  or  so  wiTin 
a  partisan,  requested  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  house  in  order  to  protect  him  by 
the  civil  power  against  tyranny  and  military  force. 
Wood  readily  consented,  and  called  in  his  collei^ue 
Mr.  Sheriff  Atkins,  when  they  jointly  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, enclosing  a  copy  of  Burdett'a  letter  to  them, 
and  requiring  his  instructions  how  to  act     Mr. 
Ryder,  the  new  secretary,  replied  th»t  it  was  not 
for  him  to  deliver  any  opinion  upon  the  baronet'i 
letter ;  but  that  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  the 
8heri£b  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  every 
assistance  which  might  be  required  of  them  in  aid 
of  the  Speaker's  warrant,  rather  than  think  of 
offering  any  resistance  to  it.     With  the  aid  of  the 
baronet's  pantry  and  cellar  the  night  paaeed  off 
pleaianily  enough,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  sherifis  shook  hands  and  with- 
drew, expressing  their  decided  opinion  that  no 
attempt  would   then  be  made  to  break  into  tbe 
house.     Serious  mischief  had,  however,  been  done 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening.    Unluckily, 
it  chanced  to  be  a   Saturday  evening,   when  the 
working  people  were  released  from  their  laboura 
and   had  money  in  their  pockets  to  buy  drink. 
There  were  a  few  hundreds  of  German  cavalry  at 
this  time  in  England  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
peninsula— brave  but  quiet  and  inoffensive  meo, 
who  wore  the  sad  mementos  of  the  old  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  who  had  been  raised  by  his  gallant 
son  and  other  expatriated  prince*  to   fight  against 
the  common  enemy.    A  portion  of  the  public  pite* 
had  represented  these  few  hundred  Germans  as 
highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and,  since  these  Gale  Jones  ind 
Burdett  turmoils  had  begun,  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exasperate  this  feeling,  and  hand- bills  had 
been  distributed  filled  with  inflammatory  declama- 
tions against  foreign  troops.     In  the  course  of  the 
Saturday  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  call  out 
a  few  more  troops.     Among  these  was  a  party  of 
English  light  dragoons,  who  wore  a  uniform  which 
was  new  to  the  London  mob.     A  cry  was  set  up 
that  these  men  were  German  mercenaries  employed 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  people.    The  military  were 
hooted  and  pelted,  and,  what  was  much  worse  and 
far  more  rare,  several  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
The  soldiers  bore  these  insults  and  outrages  with  a 
forbearance  of  which  none  but  disciplined  English 
troops  are  capable ;   and,  even  afier  one  of  their 
comrades  had  been  shot  with  a  ball  through  the 
jaw,  they  were  not  allowed  to  load  their  pistols  till 
the  magistrates  had  once  more  read  the  Riot  Act, 
and    made   fruitless    endeavours    to   repress   tbe 
tumult.   Tbe  magistrates,  the  civil  officers,  as  well 
as  the  soldiers  and  their  commanders,  were  as- 
saulted with  mud  and  stones.     At  length  a  few 
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cavalry  pistols  were  drawn  from  their  hol.-ters  and 
Atcharged  in  self-defence,  and  one  man  in  Picca- 
dilW  fell  mortally  wounded. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms, attended  by  a  party  of  police-oflScers, 
once  mure  demanded  quiet  entrance  into  the  house, 
and,  being  denied  it,  he  stationed  messengers  to 
watch  the  house,  and  remained  with  his  deputy  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  apprehend  Sir  Francis  in 
case  he  should  come  out.  The  morning  was  very 
fine  and  all  that  part  of  the  town  soon  became 
crowded,  but  far  more  by  the  curious  than  by  the 
miachierous.  Many,  however,  there  were  de- 
cidedly bent  upon  mischief,  and  while  some  of 
these  picked  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  others 
hissed  and  groaned  or  threw  stones  and  filth  at  the 
soldiery.  If  they  had  been  French  troops,  no  power 
on  earth  would  have  prevented  a  charge  and  a  car- 
B^;  bat  our  men  behaved  as  they  had  done 
before.*  But  they  felt,  and  some  of  them  said, 
that  they  would  rather  be  in  the  hottest  of  a  battle 
Hke  that  of  Talavera,  than  be  sitting  there  like 
statues  to  be  insulted  and  injured  and  covered  with 
filth  by  a  mob  of  their  own  countrymen.  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  sheriffs  waited 
again  upon  Sir  Francis.  Sheriff  Wood  had  still 
no  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant, or  as  to  the  right  of  continuing  to  resist  it ; 
but  Sheriff  Atkins  now  declared  that  he  thought  the 
warrant  must  be  obeyed,  because  it  directed  that  the 
Krjeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Cumraons  should 
call  on  all  mayors,  sherifis,  magistrates,  &c.  to 
usist  in  iu  execution.  Sheriff  Wood  then  trudged 
away  to  the  magistrates  who  were  assembled  at  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house,  Piccadilly,  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  remonstrated  with  them  against 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  act,  telling  them  that  if 
*ny  death  ensued  he  would  indict  them  aU  for 
murder.t 

The  life  guards  stationed  near  Burdett's  house 
continued  patiently  to  bear  the  insults  of  the  mob, 
presenting,  however,  their  pistols  from  time  to  time 
in  the  hope  of  intimidating  them.  But,  at  last,  the 
guards  made  a  charge,  yet  so  as  to  disperse  the 
people  without  injuring  them.  The  mob  opened 
uid  fled  on  all  sides ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guards 
nturned  to  their  post  they  rallied,  and  continued 
the  same  annoying  warfare  as  before.  But  it  was 
now  dusk  and  raining  in  torrents ;  and  the  dark- 
ocas  and  the  rain  drove  away  many  thousands. 
Still  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  mob  re- 
■owned ;  and  these  heroes,  being  driven  from  the 
*«tem  end  of  Piccadilly,  gathered  in  force  between 

*  Owsftlic  mob  threw  ■  haadftal  of  mod  right  Iota  the  fee*  ofa 
"MOOD,  who  merely  wi|i«l  off  the  Blth,  rode  up  to  the  felluw.  and 
■■U. "  Yoo  meal  I  ir  I  had  not  a iwoid  and  piitoU  I  would  M  nd  mjr 
"Wand  break  nay  boua  is  your  •kio  !  Don't  do  that  again." 
&I>u^  Bi^iatiatra,  howerer,  publicly  contradicted  thi<.  afflrming 
'■«  twy  aerer  heard  Sheriff  Wood  uie  any  nich  threatening  Inngiutge, 
•M  Uiu  hie  appeaiaiice  at  the  OlouoeiUr  Coffee-houw  and  hi>  iiiter- 
•"«»  dill  Dot  In  any  way  prevent  them  from  doing  ahat  Ihey  con- 
eniadu.  he  their  dnty.  -.  / 

li  AUmun  Wood,  oarriinx  out  hij  theory,  could  have  paralysed 
?•■■*»*»*«.  aud  have  pn-'tentwl  ilH-ir  acting  in  concert  wiih"  the 
"]>|K  aaood  part  of  Uw  eapiul  would,  that  night,  have  lieen  pliio 
•<rnl  and  burned,  aud  more  li\e>  wuuld  have  been  lacrillced  than 
«n  l<4t  In  Ute  Loadoa  "  No  Popery  ••  riou  of  1780. 


the  east  end  of  Coventry-street  and  St.  James's 
church.  As  on  the  two  preceding  nights,  they 
had  made  the  inhabitants  illuminate  their  houses ; 
but  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  this  unholy  Sabbath 
nig^t  they  made  all  the  lighta  in  the  windows  be 
put  out,  and  at  the  same  time  they  broke  all  the 
street  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Then,  in 
this  darkness,  they  carried  away  the  ladders  and 
scaffolding  from  a  house  under  repair,  and  with 
these  materials  made  a  low  barricade  across  Picca- 
dilly, towards  which  they  endeavoured  to  allure  the 
cavalry,  expecting  that  they  would  come  on  at  full 
gallop  in  the  dark,  and  so  be  thrown.  But  this 
pretty  artifice  was  discovered,  and  the  barricade 
was  broken  down  by  a  party  of  foot  soldiers.  To- 
wards midnight  it  rained  harder  than  ever,  and, 
to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  quiet  inhabitants,  the 
mob  melted  away.  By  Monday  morning  minis- 
ters had  come  to  Uie  determination  of  breaking  into 
the  baronet's  house,  and  carrying  the  warrant  into 
effect  by  military  means.  For  this  decision 
Burdett  was  prepared,  and  he  got  up  a  dramatic 
scene  in  which  to  meet  it.  He  assembled  his 
family  and  friends  in  his  drawing-room  on  the  first 
floor,  and  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and 
there  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  Lady  Burdett, 
the  Countess  of  Guildford,  three  of  the  Ladies 
North,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  his  brother  Mr. 
Jones  Burdett,  peppery  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  one 
or  two  others.  Breakfast  being  finished.  Sir 
Francis  began  to  hear  his  son  (then  an  Eton  boy) 
read  and  construe  Magna  Cbarta  in  the  original. 
The  patriot  baronet  was  thus  engaged — presenting, 
as  his  friends  thought,  a  fine  subject  for  an  histo- 
rical picture — when  Mr.  O'Connor  started  up  dra- 
matically on  observing  a  man's  face  peering  into 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows.  The  face  be- 
longed to  a  constable  or  peace-o£5cer,  who  had 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  house,  and  who  was 
now  in  the  act  of  throwing  up  the  window-sssh, 
In  doing  which  he  broke  some  of  the  baronet's 
panes  of  glass  and  cut  some  of  his  own  fingers. 
O'Connor  rushed  to  the  window.  It  is  said  that 
this  Irish  Achates  intended  to  hurl  the  poor 
peace-o£Scer  into  the  area  below;  aud  that  Sir 
Francis  stopped  him  by  calling  out  not  to  hurt 
the  man.  What  O'Connor  did  was  to  seize  tlie 
oflicer  by  the  breast  with  one  hand  and  to  shut  the 
window  with  the  other.  Baffled  in  this  attempt  to 
storm  through  the  drawing-room  windows,  the 
police  made  an  attack  in  an  humbler  quarter ; — 
descending  into  the  area  towards  the  region  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  scullery,  they  burst  open  a  win- 
dow, sashes,  frame,  and  all,  and  entered  the  house 
through  a  servant's  room.  At  the  crash  the  bold 
O'Connor  ran  down  stairs  to  see  if  all  were  safe 
below,  and  there  he  found  some  twenty  men  with 
those  magical  wands,  constables'  staves,  in  their 
hands.  He  retreated  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
was  quickly  followed  thither  by  the  constables  and 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  who,  advancing  to  the 
baronet,  said,  "  Sir  Francis,  you  are  my  prisoner." 
Sir  Francis  replied  by  asking  the  Serjeant  under 
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what  Mithoritr  he  hai  broken  into  his  hmwe  in 
Ti«(ati«ii  9(  the  biwa  of  the  luul.  Tlie  aeijeant- 
at-«nn*  spoke  of  the  Speaker's  warrant ;  the  baro- 
net spoke  of  the  Uws  and  oonstitutioo,  and  refused 
t»  aubmit  **Then,  sir,"  said  the  serjeant,  "  I 
most  call  in  assistance  and  force  yon  to  yield." 
Upon  which  the  coostables  laid  hok)  of  Sir  Francis, 
Mr.  Jones  Burdett  and  Mr.  O'Connor  stepped  ap, 
and  each  took  the  baronet  nnder  an  arm.  The 
coostables  closed  in  on  all  three,  and  drew  them 
down  stairs,  Sir  Francis  protestiDg  all  the  way, 
in  the  king's  name,  against  this  violation  of  his 
person  and  his  house,  and  telling  them  they  were 
HCting  at  their  peril.  A  ca«ch  wm  ready  at  the 
door:  Sir  Francis  got  in,  with  his  brother  the 
deputy  serjeant-at-arms,  and  a  messenger ;  the 
Serjeant  himself  mounted  his  horse;  and  then, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  coach  and  mounted 
seijeant  went  off  at  a  smart  pace.  To  avoid  mis- 
ehief  they  had  determined  to  proceed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  New  Road,  Mary- 
lebone,  Pentonville,  Islington,  the  City  Road,  &c. 
They  had  got  to  the  top  of  Albemarle  street,  Picca- 
dilly, when  a  cry  was  set  up,  "  They  have  taken 
him  !  They  have  dragged  him  out  of  his  house !" 
And  at  the  cry  countless  multitudes  began  to 
scamper  off  towards  the  Tower,  for  the  most  part  by 
much  nearer  roads  than  that  which  the  cavalcade 
were  taking.  Ever  since  Friday  placards  had  been 
stuck  up  ro  the  city  calling  upon  all  true  Britons  to 
protect  the  patriot  But  by  this  time  government 
had  collected  such  a  military  force  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  the  capital  before.*  And,  while  the 
seijeant-at-arms  and  the  cavalry  escorted  the  pri- 
soner, two  battalions  of  foot  guards  marched  by 
the  shortest  route  through  the  Strand  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  (the  necessary  consent  having 
be«j  previously  obtained  from  the  Lord  Mayor) 
and  drew  up  three  deep  before  the  Tower  gates,  to 
cover  the  entrance.  Shortly  after,  the  prisoner 
arrived,  the  dn^oons  cleared  the  way,  and  the 
coadi  drove  up  to  the  Tower  gates,  the  mob  shout- 
ing "Burdett  for  ever!"  There  was  also  much 
booting  and  much  running ;  and  a  good  many  of 
the  mob  fell  or  were  forced  into  the  Tower  ditch, 
but  as  there  was  little  water,  nobody  was  drowned, 
and  as  the  mud  was  soft,  no  bones  were  broken. 
Sir  Francis  alighted  and,  when  he  had  been  received 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  gates  were  closed. 
But  when  die  troops  began  to  return  towards  their 
barracks  in  the  weift,  the  mob  began  to  pelt  them 
most  iiiriouBly.  Finding  themselves  threatened 
from  behind  palings  and  iron  railings,  and  em- 
barrassed iu  narrow  streets,  and  being  able  to  bear 
this  usage  no  longer,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  about 
eight  persons  were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 
The  troops  thus  made  way  for  themselves  through 
Fenchurch  Street,  then  crossing  over  London  Bridge 
returned  to  the  Horse  Guards  by  way  of  Lambeth 
and  Westminster  Bridge.    The  alarm  was  greater 

•  la  tddlttanloUi*  ToloBtMn.  ataoal  19,000  reiaUm.  bone  udioot, 
were  ooUrcted  in  uil  nHinfl  Landau  ;  and  about  15.000  mora,  tma 
anennt  ]iut>  of  tin  connujr,  w«te  halted  whhtn  a  day't  march. 


on  this  than  on  any  of  the  preceding  days :  the 
metropolis  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other» 
and  many  thousands  believed  that  what  had  ap- 
peared a  trifle  at  first  would  end  in  a  furmidahlc 
rebelUoo.  At  night  Six  John  Anstruther  in  the 
Comiaona  oonplained  bitterly  of  the  timid,  unde- 
cided conduct  of  goveraneat,  which,  he  urged,  had 
idkiwed  the  storm  to  gain  head.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
ject, he  said,  upon  which  he  could  speak  very 
coolly,  when  he  recollected  that,  owing  to  a  remiss- 
ness in  some  quartw  or  other,  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  for  a  long  time  endangered. 
[Many  other  persons  had  the  same  recollections  or 
OHivictions  as  Sir  John  Anstruther.]  He  said 
tltat  it  appeared  that  ministers  had  not  taken  any 
steps  to  provide  against  consequences  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen ;  but  he  ended  by  throw- 
ii^  the  principal  blame  upon  the  attornej-generaL, 
Sir  Yicary  Gibbs  attempted  to  throw  the  blame 
from  liis  own  shoulders  upon  those  of  the  serjeaat- 
at-orms,  which— even  by  those  friendly  to  govera- 
ment— was  not  consid^ed  either  very  just  or  very 
generous.  Nor  was  it  in  &ct  very  extiaordiaary 
that  the  serjeant-at-arms,  checked  by  the  ambigu- 
ous legal  answer  of  the  attomey-geaeral,  should 
have  hesitated  how  to  act  when  die  persons  of  the 
highest  authority  to  whom  he  lodced  for  instructions 
knew  not  how  to  advise  him. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  the  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  takra  into  considefatioo 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  several  members  who 
had  voted  against  his  committal  to  the  Tower  cok- 
sured  his  ootlduct  in  unmeasured  terms.  Tho 
baronet's  offensive  letters  were  now  considered  but 
part  of  a  system  for  bringing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  contempt ;  and  it  was  asaerted,  even  by 
friendly  parties,  that,  if  the  House  had  not  taken 
notice  of  his  first  letter,  published  in  Cobbett's 
*  Register,'  they  would  have  been  dragged  into 
something  else,  and  have  had  to  meet  <^er  and 
bolder  attacks.  The  House  was  far  more  oon« 
cemed  in  this  quarrel  than  were  the  ministen. 
It  was  the  authority  of  the  House  that  had  been 
insulted  snd  defied.  Expulsion  from  the  House 
was  spoken  of;  but,  as  this  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  new  election  in  Westminster,  to  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  military,  and  to  saturnalia  of  four- 
teen days'  duration,  the  notion  was  given  up.  Mr, 
Davies  Giddy  (the  late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert)  would 
not  now  give  Sir  Francis  credit  even  ibr  rectitude 
of  intention ;  Lord  Porchester  thought  no  language 
of  reproach  could  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  Us 
conduct  from  beginning  to  end ;  Sir  JohnSelnri^ 
said  it  was  the  most  disgracefid  conduct  that  had 
ever  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Hotiae,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  a  love  of  civil  liberty  thitf 
induced  Sir  Francis  to  stir  up  a  tyratmical  mob  to 
aid  him  in  the  solution  of  a  great  constitution^ 
question  ?  And  Mr.  Lyttleton  declared  that,  though 
he  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Sir  Francis, 
he  now  abjured  him  both  as  a  private  and  as  a 
political  friend.  Even  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  called 
Burden's  letter  to  the  House  "a high  and  flagraat 
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breach  of  the  pnrUcges  of  pariiament,"  main- 
tained that  the  warrant  of  tke  apeaker  was  iegal> 
eompiete,  and  aught  to  be  onudpotent.  Ttie 
Speakw'a  warrant,  said  Whitbread,  if  g;ood  for  any- 
thing, M  good  fareverjfliimg :  and  it  certainly  atitho- 
risea  the  ^reaising  epen  of  doors  if  it  is  necessary  to 
its  executien  that  doom  shoald  be  broken  open. 
But  it  was  ehicAy  as  a  parliaaaentary  reformer  that 
¥niitbre«d  ooBtended  for  the  pteaervaition  of  this 
and  of  til  other  prtrilapcs  «/  dM  House.  The 
cause  of  reform  (so  he  said)  was  now  making  rapid 
progress;— withm  the  last  month  very  many  oon- 
verts  bad  been  made  to  that  cause.  In  what  state 
wonld  4he  Hoose  be  placed  in  the  event  of  a  reform. 
If  stript  of  the  power  aow  under  discussion  ?  The 
erown  was  known  to  ham  a  great  influence  in  that 
4f  otise,  as  wekl  as  elsewhere  (meaning  in  the  Upper 
floase) ;  and  what  nsuat  the  people  «xpect  to  be 
the  inclination  and  aim  of  that  iniuence  in  the  event 
of  -reform  ?  Mvist  tiicy  not  calculate  upon  its  hoa- 
(Hity  f  «Bd  wiMt  power  conld  a  reformed  House 
«f  CoBflooMS  hare  of  counteracting  that  hostility, 
if  its  warrant  were  not  effectire  }  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  hi»  oonawitlal,  8|ir  Francis  fiurdett, 
having  raconrse  to  those  legal  means  which  he 
night  have  Applied  to  at  fiist,  withoiut  risking 
Uoadshed  lutd  such  disgraceAil  rioting,  caused  the 
Speaker  to  be  served  with  a  notice  that  a  bill  would 
1w  filed  againcx  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  Speaker  communicated 
itte  the  Ho«oe,  sad  the  letter  containing  the  notice 
was  entered  upon  the  Journals,  Mr.  Whitbread 
observing  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  great 
questions  to  be  tried  hereafter.  On  the  16th,  Sir 
osmuel  Rottilly  snoved  for  the  discharge  of  John 
Okie  Jones,  whose  debating  dub  and  placards  had 
prodaced,  or  had  at  leaat  hurried  on,  the  great 
Buidett  exploeion.  Bomilly  did  not  think  that 
(enes  had  not  merited  punishment ;  he  only  thought 
that  he  had  been  punished  enough  already  by  being 
detained  a  few  da3rs  in  Newgate.  Windham  n- 
ninded  the  House  that  a  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster electors  w«s  announced  for  the  morrow, 
uid  dmt,  if  the  House  should  liberate  Gale  Jones, 
those  noisy  patriots  would  be  sure  to  impute  it  not 
to  their  mercy,  but  to  their  fears.  Bomilly  was 
ootveted  by  160  against  112;  so  the  president  of 
the  Forum  was  left  in  durance  until  the  rising  of  par- 
lismeat,  which  mustequally  open  the  doujs  of  New- 
gste  to  him  and  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  Burdett 
At  the  time  appointed,  the  great  Westminster 
*>^>>g  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  close  under  the 
"*nsei  of  ParKament.  It  was  numerously,  if  not 
^)I|  attended,  and  there  was  no  want  of  the  pas- 
*oaate  ingredients  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
J^imraster  orators  who  spoke ;  for  Sir  Francis, 
^U«a  being  "  England's  glory,"  was  "  West- 
Btinster's  darting."  They  passed  a  string  of  reao- 
wtions,  dedariog  that  they  most  highly  approved 
"<  Sir  Francis's  letter  to  his  constituents ;  that  they 
•hwght  his  conduct,  in  calling  upon  the  civil 
P"**""  for  the  protection  of  his  house  against  a 
*HitaTy  force,  was  dictated  by  prudeitce,  knowledge 
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of  and  confidence  in  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  called  upon 
to  restore  to  them  their  beloved  representative,  and 
to  co-operate  immediately  with  him  in  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  a  fiiir  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  his  constituents  had  been  drawn  up,  and, 
being  now  read  with  general  satisfaction,  it  waa 
resolved  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  patriot 
iu  the  Tower  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 
It  was  a  very  peppery  epistle.  It  declared  that  hia 
coiutituenta  felt  as  a  personal  wrong  the  indignity 
vhich  had  been  offered  to  him ;  that  they,  however, 
were  not  surprised  to  find  that,  when  ever)'  excuse 
was  made  for  public  delinquents,  the  utmost  rigour 
was  exercised  against  him  who  pleaded  for  the 
ancient  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people ;  that 
he.  Sir  Francis,  had  nobly  stepped  forward  in  de- 
fence of  a  fellow-subject  (Gale  Jones)  unjustly 
imprisoned ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
answered  hu  arguments  by  breaking  bto  his  house, 
seizing  his  person,  &c.  They  upheld  all  that  had 
occurred  as  rendering  more  than  ever  necessary  a 
radical  reform ;  and  they  repeated  Sir  Francis's 
own  libel,  and  quoted  his  words  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  where  so 
many  members,  said  they, "  are  collected  together  bv 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe. 
The  letter  to  the  baronet  ended  with  saying  that  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  was  but  a  sad  presage 
of  what  might  be  expected  by  all  those  that  had 
the  courage  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
people's  rights.  The  Westminster  meeting  also 
voted  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  couched  in  the  most  disrespectful  terras, 
denying  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and  calling  for 
the  immediate  liberation  of  Burdett,  and  a  speedy 
reform  of  parliament.  In  the  evening  this  petitiun 
and  remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  baronet's 
colleague,  .Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  if  not  fur  his  country,  had 
quitted  the  sea  service  to  become  an  active  mem- 
ber of  reform  societies,  and  a  hot  and  impatient 
politician.  His  lordship  moved,  according  to 
custom,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the  table. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  (afterwards  the  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward)  opposed  the  motion,  saying,  that,  if  the 
House  received  the  petition,  they  would  submit  to 
the  grossest  violation  of  their  dieuity.  Mr.  Curwen 
suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  one  of  a  more  decorous  kind, 
if  the  object  of  the  petitioners  really  waa  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  reform,  to  which  he,  Mr.  Curwen, 
was  friendly.  Other  members  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  tin's  petition  highly  indecent ;  but  Whit- 
bread justified  the  petition,  and  not  only  Canning, 
but  also  Perceval,  though  they  condemned  the  lan- 
guage, said  that  some  intemperance  might  be  over- 
looked— that  in  cases  of  petitions  it  was  better  fur 
the  House  to  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence  than  on 
that  of  severity ;  and  the  Westminster  paper  waa 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.* 

*  "  Thia,"  ■*}•  Str  Samuel  Bomiily,  "  U  cartainljr  uot  tbe  UM 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  ferment  being  kept  up 
out  of  doors  by  popular  meetings,  clubs,  handbills, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  a  coroner's  inquest  in 
the  city  had  brought  in  a  rerdict  of  wilful  murder 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man  w,ho  had  been  shot  by 
the  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the  Tower,*  and 
the  mob  had  persevered  in  insulting  the  military 
wherever  an  opportunity  could  be  found.  Oo  the 
other  hand,  however,  another  coroner's  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot  by  the  military 
which  had  formed  the  escort  of  Sir  Francis  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  by  government  calling  on  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  &c.  to  aid  and  assist  in  suppressing 
hII  tumultuous  meetings,  and  ofiering  a  reward  of 
500/.  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person  who  had 
been  concerned  m  firing  at  or  otherwise  wounding 
the  military  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  prodaroation  ofiering 
a  reward  of  5002.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
son who  had  fired  at  Ensign  Cowell  while  on  duty 
on  the  night  aAer  Burdett  was  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Yet  Lord  Ossulston,  one  of  the  Burdettites, 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ISih  of 
April,  and  asked  whether  the  government  did  not 
mean  to  ofier  a  like  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
unknown  lifeguardsman  against  whom  the  first 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  had  been  returned  ?  He 
was  told  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  Whitbread  then 
moved,  without  the  customary  notice,  that  that 
verdict  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House;  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  William 
Smith,  who  argued  that,  though  the  soldiery  in 
general  had  behaved  well,  it  did  not  follow  that 


«fl>oat  vhleh.  in  oouraueucA  of  th«  oooini  in  wl.icli  the  mioitten 

luhly  plungrd  tlM 
Tnori  ngmlDst  themseWfi     TheM  are  th.*  Ar»t  tmila  of  thii  houtfd 


4iftTe  nuhly  plungrd  the  Hotiie.  tli«y  will  have  to  ivceire  and  to 


TioHicatiuii   of  the  rixlitJi  aud  dii,'ll  ty  of  the  Himae  orXomEnona." 
^Dittry  (ff  PariiametUary  Lift,  w  Memoir  by  his  S'ini. 

*  it  waa  positively  anerted  that  tliis  thoiiglitlesa  yoiiaji  man. 
Thomaa  EI)rHll  by  namp.  and  another  youu^  m  u  wiii>  was  hkewiae 
Itilled.  had  each  seized  the  briillc  of  a  UregtiarditniaQ's  hnr-'e.  whivh 
WAS  iircci-ely  the  act  of  a^:{Tua*ion  which  of  all  others  jualifled  the 
ftldiers  in  usini;  their  weapons.  Neverlheleis,  the  jiii-ies  in  both  in* 
atitnoM  brouifUt  in  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  aj^ainsl  some  lire;;iiarda- 
man  unknown;  and,  to  keep  alive  hurror,  indi^'uation,  and  revenge, 
A  titmlistoiie  was  put  over  the  grave  of  Thomas  Ebrall  (in  Aldgate 
churehvitrd)  moirdiog  his  falu  and  the  coroner's  inquest,  und  giving 
the  folfoAin;;  text  from  the  Apocrypha:— 

"  Tims  aailU  the  Lord  God ;  My  ri^'ht  hand  shall  not  spare  Uie 
sinners,  and  my  sword  shall  not  cease  over  them  that  shed  InD^^ent 
blood  upon  the  earth." — 8  Esdrsa,  eh.  xv. 

For  tliia  there  was  piecedeut  to  be  found  in  the  John  Wilkes  SI. 
Oeor;;e*s  Fields  riot :  see  ante,  vol,  i.  pp  60—67. 

Where  the  money  was  round  for  tlie  tombstone  end  funeral,  and  for 
other  matters  br  more  expensive,  it  is  not  difllcult  to  siinnise.  The 
p.irliameutary  refurmers  nud  the  other  adversaries  of  t<ovemment 
seem  to  have  contemptat*'d  changing  the  ministry  and  elTeettDg 
higher  objects  by  force  of  tomb-.tones  and  excitiuK  epitaphs.  There 
was  erected  at  the  book  of  St.  Martin's  Church  a  monument  bearing 
this  inaoription : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  ot 

JoBN  Irwin,  Esq., 

of  Sligo,  In  Ireland,  surgeon  to  his  majesty's  tantt, 

who  died  on  Uie  iiSnd  day  of  April, 

ISIO. 

aifed  58  yeairs ; 

A  vietim.  like  thouaamls  of  our  gallant  eountrjmeo, 

to  the  fjital  consequences  of 

the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  .Scheldt, 

commanded  hy 

John,  Karl  nf  Chiitliam. 

It  was  noted  as  something  very  prophetic  or  very  slKUlfirant,  that  on 

the  ;4ih  of  A  pril.  tlie  llfth  day  after  Hurdett's  eotnmitt  il  to  tlie 'Tower. 

the  sword,  buckles,  and  straps  fell  from  the  equestrian  statue  of 

Cliailea  1.  at  Charing-Cross  1 


one  of  them  might  not  have  been  guilty  of  murder. 
The  home  secretary  (Ryder)  a£Srmed  that  a  strict 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the 
populace  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  troops  on  the 
other ;  that  the  inquiry  was  still  proceeding;  but, 
firom  everything  which  had  yet  appeared,  the  privy 
council  bad  resolved  to  advise  nis  majesty  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation  upon  the  subject  of  Uie  first 
verdict  The  premier  asked  whether  the  House 
ought  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  administn- 
tion  of  justice  while  in  progress  ?  Were  they  to 
be  inspectors  of  coroners  verdicts  and  indictments 
for  murder  P  Were  they  to  put  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  grand  jurors?  Captain  Agar,  who 
had  been  on  duty,  stated  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
shots  were  fired  by  the  people  before  he  heard  one 
shot  fired  bv  the  soldiers ;  and  that,  as  several  shots 
were  fired  by  the  troops  at  about  the  same  time, 
it  was  very  likely  that  the  soldier  who  fired  the 
unfortunate  one  did  not  know  it  himself.  Mr. 
Lascellcs  observed  that,  if  a  lifeguardsman  should 
be  sent  before  a  jury  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
very  probable  he  would  be  tried  for  his  life  under 
circumstances  very  partial  and  oppressive.  Whit- 
bread's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division ; 
and  then  the  Easter  recess  gave  some  relief  to  the 
government,  and  some  time  for  the  people  to  grow 
cool. 

During  the  recess,  however,  popular  meetings 
were  held  in  various  places ;  and  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex,  or  the  men  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  to  that  designation  (in- 
cluding many  who  were  freeholders  neither  in 
Middlesex  nor  anywhere  else),  assembled  at  Hack- 
ney, and  there  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Francis,  and  a  petition  and  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  George  Byng  presented 
this  petition  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  May,  but 
his  brother  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Mr.  Mellish,  declared  that  he  could  not  support  so 
violent  and  indecorous  an  appeal.  Mr.  Perceval 
said  that  this  was  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  House, 
an  experiment  to  try  how  far  they  would  go  in 
forbearance.  The  discussion  was  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  gave  rise  to  a  hot  debate  with 
furious  criminations  and  recriminations.  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  said  it  was  not  a  petition,  but  a  protest  against 
the  authority  of  the  House ;  not  an  application  for 
redress  of  grievances,  but  a  bold  menace.  He 
lamented  that  there  were  members  of  that  Huuse 
who  could  lend  themselves  to  the  clamours  of  po- 
pular faction.  Such  men  were  little  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  their  conduct  directly 
tended ;  for,  if  once  the  factions,  of  which  they 
were  but  the  tno's,  should  succeed  in  their  real 
object,  these  very  men  would  be  the  first  victims  of 
the  storm  which  they  had  helped  to  raise,  and 
would  be  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Severul  liberal  members  spoke  against  the  danger 
and  disgrace  of  conceding  anything  to  the  meuacec 
of  the  people,  or  even  of  receiving  such  petitions  ; 
but  they  charged  government  with  having  produced 
all   this  disrespect  and   disaffection   by  opposing 
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parUamentaiy  reform,  and  by  acreening  such  cul- 
prits a*  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Castlereagh,  &c. 
To  which  the  ministerial  benches  retortMl,  that 
these  very  gentlemen,  in  their  eageruess  for  parlia- 
mentary innovations  which  might  ruin  the  consti- 
tution, and  by  their  inconsiderate  and  vehement 
attacks  upon  persons  in  authority,  had  created  and 
nourished  the  popular  violence.  The  motion  for 
receiving  the  Middlesex  petition  was  rejected  by 
139  against  58. 

But  the  very  nest  day  a  petition  in  roach  the 
same  strain  was  voted  by  the  livery  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  was  presented  on  the  8th  of  May; 
but  the  motion  that  it  should  be  received  was  ne- 
gatived bv  128  against  36.  Major  Cartwright,  a 
very  old  champion  of  reform,  and  one  who  devoutly 
believed  that  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flech  is  heir  to 
could  be  cured  by  a  sweeping  radical  reform-bill, 
sent  in  a  long  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
praying  for  the  said  reform  in  parliament,  dec.  It 
Was  presented  by  Whitbread ;  but,  as  the  major 
called  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  an  act 
of  flagrant  illegality,  and  as  his  memorial  was  por- 
tentously prolix,  it  was  rejected  also,  the  premier 
observing  that,  if  such  long  petitions  from  an  indi- 
vidual were  to  be  encouraged,  the  House  might 
expect  to  have  others  presented  lengthened  out  into 
foUo  volumes ! 

But  the  business  was  not  over  yet.  The  suit 
which  Sir  Francis  bad  commenced  against  the 
Speaker  was  followed  up  by  similar  law-proceedings 
against  Mr.  Colman,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  Earl 
Koira,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Perceval  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  and  to 
examine  into  precedents.  On  the  llth  of  May 
Mr.  Davies  Giddy  brought  up  the  report  of  this 
select  committee.  He  said  there  were  but  three 
modes  in  which  the  House  could  proceed  : — 1.  To 
inhibit  the  courts  of  law  from  proceeding  in  these 
actions;  but  for  this  course  there  was  no  precedent. 
2.  To  commit  all  the  persons  concerned  in  bring- 
ing or  promoting  such  actions ;  for  the  exercise  of 
•uch  a  power  uiere  were  many  precedents,  but  it 
did  not  appear  expedient  to  follow  them.  3.  The 
onlj  mode  remainmg,  therefore,  was  to  plead  to  the 
actions,  and  let  the  parties  sued  show  to  the  court 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Mr.  Da- 
»i«  Giddy  moved  accordingly:  I.  That  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ; 
»nd,  2.  That  the  attorney-general  should  be  di- 
rected to  defend  them.  There  were  long  debates, 
U)d  there  was  a  second  report  brought  up  from  the 
select  committee,  but  the  measures  recommended 
by  Giddy  were  ultimately  adopted. 

The  case  of  Burdett  i>.  Abbot  came  on  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  not  before  the  8th  of  February,  1811 ; 
snd,  the  canse  being  postponed,  it  was  not  until  the 
11th  of  May  of  that  year  that  the  attorney-general 
■nsde  his  reply  in  defence  of  the  Speaker.    The 


justification  set  up  for  the  warrant,  &c.  appeared 
to  the  court  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  plaintifiF 
was  cast.  On  the  19th  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  case  of  Burdett  r.  Colman  was  tried  in  the 
same  court,  when  the  jury  without  hesitation  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defenditnt.  In  the  course  of  this 
trial  it  was  proved  by  Burdeti's  own  witnesses  that 
the  serjeant-at-arms  had  discharged  his  unpleasitnt 
duty  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  civility. 
Several  other  witnesses  deposed  to  the  riotous  dis- 
position of  the  mob  and  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms could  not  have  executed  his  warmnt 
without  a  strong  military  force.  The  record  of  ilie 
cause  Burdett  v.  Lord  Moira  (Constable  of  the 
Tower)  was  then  called  on,  and  dismissed  for  want 
of  a  jury. 

Since  the  No  Popery  riots  London  had  seen  no 
such  commotion  as  this,  and  smcetbe  days  of  John 
Wilkes  no  such  idol  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The 
French  newspapers  announced  that  it  was  a  revo- 
lution.* 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  of  necessity  pro- 
duced the  liberation  of  *'  the  maityr  of  libertj ," 
who  had  passed  as  pleasant  a  martyrdom  in  the 
Tower  as  heart  could  desire  ;  receiving  the  visits  of 
his  friends  and  the  deputations  of  bodies  corporate, 
and  catching  the  echoes  of  his  fame  as  it  rolled 
through  the  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t 
of  June  vast  multitudes  assembled  to  escort  him 
and  carry  him  in  triumph  from  the  Tower  to  Pic- 
cadilly ;  portions  of  this  multitude  were  organised 
in  bodies,  and  had  their  banners  and  their  bands  of 
music ;  there  wag  a  car  of  Liberty,  and  there  wer6 
inscriptions  and  devices  of  a  very  stimulating  kind. 
As  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert,  there 
would  have  been  certain  riot  and,  very  probably, 
bloodshed,  if  the  baronet  had  returned,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do,  through  the  heart  of  the  City  and 
along  the  Strand ;  but  he  very  wisely  resolved  to 
take  his  departure  from  the  Tower  privately.  The 
outer  gates  of  that  fortress  were  closed,  and  the 
immense  mob,  not  knowing  what  was  passing 
within,  kept  waiting  hour  after  hour,  lining  the  edge 
of  the  ditch  and  covering  the  open  space  denomi- 
nated Tower-hill.  At  last,  a  soldier  on  the  walls, 
sending  his  words  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
roared  "He  is  gone  by  water!"  The  people 
would  not  believe  the  soldier.  A  police-oflScer,  or 
constable,  or  some  civil  authority  of  that  kind  came 
but  and  solemnly  assured  them  that  Sir  Francis 
was  gone  by  water.  By  water — impossible  !  By 
boat  up  the  river,  and  lose  this  triumph — it  can 
never  be !    Thus  said  the  patriots  by  the  ditch  and 

*  All  thaw  thingf,  ereii  to  oaneWet.  read  like  •  dretm ;  and  m, 
powlbly.  th«y  may  Ao  to  Sir  Fiancii  RurdvU.  But  we  aieold  Miough 
to  remember  the  ffreat  conateroation  which  waa  cauied  bv  the  riota, 
and  which,  aa  uiaal,  waa  greaU'r  in  the  eouDtry  Ulan  ill  the  capitU' 
We  were  living  at  the  time  at  a  conaiderable  but  quiet  tuwn,  on  the 
western  road,  juat  49  milea  from  Piccadilly  or  ttom  Hyde  Park 
Cumer.     Direful  waa  the  intelligence  which  ihe  mail  coachmen  and 

f:uurd8  and  the  stage  coachmeo  were  laid  to  have  brought  down  oD 
he  Hatunla^  niglil  I  Sir  Francia  Runlett  waa  standing  a  regular  »i.^ 
in  his  m.iDAion ;  the  petjple  and  the  troop,  were  Oghiing  ia  Piccadilly 
ankle-deep  in  blood  1  On  the  Snoday  some  coacnea  wito  delayed ; 
and  then  not  a  few  of  the  deoixena  believed,lik«  Bonapartor  that  it  was 
a  reroltttlon. 
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on  tlie  Kill ;  and  their  incredulity  lasted  till  half- 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  three  great 
placard*  were  aukpended  over  the  Tower-gatea  with 
the  following  solemn  inscription :  "  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  left  the  Tower  by  water  at  half-past  three." 
Yet  still  the  congregated  patriots  were  incredulons. 
Surely  he  never  would  go  by  water  and  disappoint 
his  friends,  unless  he  had  been  compelled  so  to  do ! 
Some  said  there  had  been  foul  play  in  the  Tower ; 
some,  that  they  had  forced  him  into  a  boat  and 
*ere  carrying  him  up  to  Westminster  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  got 
his  discharge.  Mr.  SherifiF  Wood  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Atkins  at  last  came  to  the  Tower-gate  on  horseback. 
At  first,  these  two  dignitaries  appeared  as  little  able 
as  the  rest  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
baronet;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Tower, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  returned 
and  informed  Major  Cartwright,  and  the  other 
reform  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  main  procession,  that  rerily  and  truly  Sit 
Francis  had  gone  by  water,  not  by  compulsion,  but 
willingly  and  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  two  friends. 
With  a  considerable  part  of  the  mob  this  water 
business  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  baro- 
net's popularity.  John  Gale  Jones,  whose  confine- 
ment  also  expired  with  the  close  of  the  session, 
issued  fi-om  Newgate  at  four  o'clock,  and  drove  in 
a  hackney-coach  to  Tower-hill  to  join  the  procession 
and,  as  he  thought,  to  divide  with  Sir  Francis  the 
honours  of  the  triumph.  His  name  was  chalked 
upon  the  pannels  of  the  coach,  and  as  be  went 
•long  he  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  harangue  the 
people  and  to  complain  to  them  of  the  hardship 
of  having  been  turned  out  of  Newgate  at  two 
minutes'  notice. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to 
62,18^,000/.,  of  which  the  Irish  proportion  was 
6,106,000/.  The  ways  and  means,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  leave  a  surplus  of  141,200/.,  in- 
cluded a  loan  of  8,000,000/.,  which  was  nego- 
tiated on  terms  even  more  moderate  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  No  new  taxes  were  proposed ; 
and  a  very  favourable  report  was  made  of  the 
commerce  and  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Percevd  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  France, 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  otir  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil. The  Orders  in  Council  had  not  done  all  the 
mischief  to  the  enemy;  but  Bonaparte's  war  sys- 
tem and  the  working  out  of  his  "  Continental 
system"  together  had  contributed  to  destroy  nearly 
all  foreign  trade  in  France  and  its  dependencies. 

Of  the  money  voted,  1,380,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  foreign  subsidies  (988,000/.  for  Portugal 
and  400,000/.  for  Sicily);  nearly 20,000,000/. was 
devoted  to  naral  services,  and  nearly  25,000,000/. 
to  the  land  forces  and  ordnance. 

The  opposition  orators  continued  uttering  their 
doleful  predictions.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  all 
the  last  Austrian  campaign,  and  the  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  was 


completed  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  yeait 
convinced  them  all  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
continuing  the  war-~ madness  to  dream  of  auppt^t- 
ing  any  longer  either  Portugal  or  Spain,  ot  <^  i*> 
terfering  with  the  will  of  fhe  conqueror  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  They  saw  countless  and  invincible 
columns  pouring  into  the  Peninsnla  (now  tfast  Na- 
poleon could  have  nothing  else  to  do)  to  sweep  the 
weak  English  army  into  the  sea ;  they  moomed 
over  or  sneered  at  the  victory  of  Talavera,  which) 
they  said,  was  either  no  victory  at  all  or  a  very  cKe- 
le»s  one,  since  it  had  been  foltowed  by  a  retreat; 
and  most  of  them  opposed  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  pension  of  2000/.  per  annum,  moved  by  the 
government  to  Lord  Wellington. 

The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  re-intro- 
duced in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Holland,  who  severally  moved 
fbr  addresses  requesting  the  king  to  persevere  in 
his  measures  to  induce  other  nations  to  co-operate 
in  the  abolition  of  that  trade,  and  to  take  such  far- 
ther steps  as  might  be  necessary.  Mr.  Brot^ham 
stated  that  persons  in  this  country  contiiraed  to 
carry  on  the  traffic  in  a  clandestine  and  fraudulent 
manner ;  and  the  address  he  proposed  prayed  that 
order*  for  checking  such  practices  might  be  given  to 
the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs.  Both  addresses  were  voted 
without  opposition;  and  a  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Brougham  for  taking  measures  early  in  die 
next  session  to  prevent  evasions  of  Wilberfbrce's 
Slave  Trade  act,  was  also  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Bankes  made  a  motion 
for  rendering  perpetual  the  act  for  preventing  the 
g^nt  of  offices  in  reversion ;  b«t,  though  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  passed  the  Commons,  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Melville,  the  dis- 
graced friend  of  the  navy,  who  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching his  last  hour,  which  was  calculated  to  do 
an  immense  deal  of  good  both  to  the  land  and  sea 
service,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flagrant  jobbing 
carried  on  between  private  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants, who  hired  out  transports  to  government, 
and  the  transport -board,  which  had  the  manage- 
ment of  those  concerns.  Lord  Melville  recom- 
mended tliat  an  adequate  number  of  king^  ships 
should  without  delay  be  prepared  and  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  accommodation  of  such  troops  as  it 
might  be  found  expedient  to  embark  for  foreign 
countries.  He  showed  that  a  great  saving  of  life 
would  arise  out  of  a  more  airy  and  comfortable 
accommodation  given  to  the  troops  on  board  ship ; 
that  by  employing  armed  troop-ships,  manned  by 
seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  there  would  be  less 
danger  iu  the  navigation,  less  risk  of  the  convoy 
and  troops  getting  scattered,  more  facility  for  land- 
ing and  re-embarking,  more  speed  and  more  cer- 
tainty in  all  operations ;  that  it  was  an  essentia] 
advantage  to  have  the  crews  of  ships  which  con- 
veyed troops  subject  to  naval  discipline,  and  under 
honourable  and  experienced  officers.  Though  they 
had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  examination  before  the 
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Iransport  board,  the  commanders  of  these  hired 
traosports  -were  nothing  but  skippers,  and  in  gene- 
ral  not  superior  to  the  masters  of  cuUiera  or  other 
coastin^vessels  (we  mean  of  that  day,  for  it  would 
he  injuring  the  improved  skippers  of  our  own  day 
to  compare  these  masters  of  transports  to  them). 
Hit  lordahip  adduced  the  evidence  of  good  military 
officers  to  show  the  importance  of  amending  the 
system  of  conveying  troops  by  sea,  and  the  almost 
total  impracticability  of  landing  an  army  in  the 
{ace  of  a  respectable  enemy  in  transport-boats.* 
The  plan  he  submitted  to  parliament  was  simply 
this :  to  fit  out,  from  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  a 
Dumber  of  armed  troop-ships  adequate  to  the  ac- 
commodation  of  24,000  soldiers;  to  keep  these 
vessels,  and  a  few  two-decked  ships  and  a  certain 
number  of  frigates  and  light-armed  vessels,  always 
ready,  so  that  at  any  given  moment  a  single  letter 
from  (be  admhralty  and  the  war-office  might 
assemble  the  ships  and  troops  at  any  rendezvous, 
and  thence  send  them  on  their  errand  with  secrecy, 
speed,  and  a  diminished  liability  to  accidents  at 
sea  and  accidents  on  landing.  He  calculated  that 
inch  an  establishment  would  require  48,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  that,  through  savings  in  other  par- 
ticulars, the  expense  would  be  less  than  that  which 
government  now  incurred  in  hiring  transports, 
which  were  not  only  badly  manned  and  com- 
manded, but  not  unfrequently  slow  sailers,  crazy, 
and  scarcely  seaworthy.  But  the  ministry  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  this  excellent  advice.  Lord 
Mulgrave  (the  present  head  of  the  admiralty) 
Buid  that  it  wonld  Iw  far  more  expensive  to  convey 
troops  in  ships  of  war  than  in  hired  transports. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  war-secretary,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  project,  shook  his 
head  and  said  it  was  one  of  great  difficulty — it 

*  Doe  officer  declared  that  the  greatest  Ion  of  our  troops  in  landing 
Is  ^KTpi  was  ooTMioiicd  by  t)ie  confusion  of  thptrarisport-l  oals.  ana 
tfaat,  b«i  aoi  the  oeatie  aD4  right  been  carrted  in  men  of-war's  boats, 
that  landing  would  not  havebepn  accomplished  in  thi^  gallant  Tnaniier 
H  wan.  Another  offieer  statMl,  that,  in  tne  re^mbarcatioD  of  Sir  John 
Moon*!  army  at  CoiaSa.  the  men-of-war-boats  made  ten  trivia  wliile 
(fie  tiaiisport-boats  were  making  one.  [We  Uave  seen  in  mir  account 
of  tkat  emtelMttmi  how  some  of  the  skippers  of  the  transports  out 
tlieir  cables  in  thtnr  panic  at  a  few  cannon  balls,  and  ran  tht-ir  ships 
«o  ihars,  with  Oio  troops  on  board.]  ••  The  offlcers."  said  MeWllo, 
*'vhosnpninttBded  that  mldBight  embarcation,  endured  far  more 
siuiety  than  they  had  experienced  in  the  hour  of  battle,  owing  to  the 
Waal irf order  and  discipline  among  t)ie  transports,  which  wws  such  as 
to  ttodncs  the  ntmost  coafusien  and  embarrassment,  and  to  elcite. 
in  the  minds  of  ihoee  jiresent,  tlie  greatest  alarm  lor  the  Ihte  of  the 
*riBy.  TlMse  dlstrea»mg  rircumstances  would  not  liave  occurred  if, 
"Masd  of  commoa  transports,  there  had  lieeu  regular  troop-sliing, 
Moer  nani  disoipUna.''  His  lord.«hip  pointed  out  other  advantages 
to  he  derived  from  the  keeping  in  (tmstant  readiness  a  uumber  uf 
■"BelMip-shipa,  instead  of  going  into  the  merchants'  market  to  hire 
*H  fhiglrttlielB.  If,  in  tlie  spring  of  latit  vear,  before  tireparatioiu 
•"•  h«IS»»  *»  the  Scheldt  expedition,  tliere'had  existed  in  tliiscoi;D- 
tryaneidablishment  of  armed  troopships,  adequate  to  the  coDvey- 
■>|>w<ltl*,WVnMn,  awry  cuuideralile  portion, if  not  the  whole,  of 
Ueenwy's  lleet  iu  Uie  Scheldt  might  have  been  captured  or  de- 
"'oired;  and,  without  much  dUBcul^,  the  baain  of  Fiiisliliig  might 
•"•  hwn  deadwjK'd  also.  Hot  his  lordsMp  a  as  of  opinion  that,  if 
n  jiad  had  such  an  establisliment  of  Soatiug  bamcks  as  that  which 
?  *""»  "woBimending.  neither  the  eTtenatioD  of  Walcheren  nor 
«"•  os*ij«ii«  (X  the  basin  of  Flnohing  would  hm  been  neceaaery. 
^na  prospect  of  our  capturing  or  destToyiog  the  enemy's  stupe,  which 
•"•jre  to  TOD  up  the  SOieiaton  the  news  of  our  appnweh,  was 
{rTM^.t"  *««'«lfle  chance  of  a  suocesslbl  attack  upon  Antwerp. 

",  nid  hu  loidship,  "there  had  lieen,  in  the  sprhig  of  last  year, 
"™  •"  »*»lishoienl  as  I  am  new  contending  for,  8000  or  10,000 
■»^  Bight  have  faeeueeaily  embarked,  without  ostentation,  noise,  or 
Fwae,  and  might  have  proceeded  in  perfect  secrecy  to  the  i»int  of 
Jzr.!iy,V'  ^  "onionotion  with  our  bleckailing  Sect  on  Owl  coast, 
^JJMjtul  result  would.  I  conadenUy  brUeve,  have  crowned  their 


required  very  serious  consideration—^  eooM  not 
be  decided  upon  now.  And  so  the  previous  ques* 
tion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  ok) 
transport- service  continued  to  disgrace  ua,  to  endan- 
ger and  ofi-times  sacrifice  the  lives  of  oar  troops,  til) 
the  end  of  the  war ;  and  whenever  we  shell  be  en- 
gaged in  another  extensive  warfare  our  diagrace 
and  our  losses  will  be  renewed,  udIcm  so»e  such 
system  as  Lord  Melville's  be  established,  or  some 
immense  improvements  be  introduced  into  the 
out-fitting,  manning,  officering,  and  entire  ma- 
nagenKnt  of  the  hired  transports. 

One  measure  of  essential  benefit  to  the  lervies 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  George  Rose,  wlu» 
continued  in  office  as  vice-president  of  the  board  o# 
trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  iacreaae  of  scaBeny 
by  establishing  naval  seminaries  on  the  eoasta, 
where  young  buys  might  be  properly  edacalcd  for 
four  or  five  years.  They  were  to  be  supplied  from 
those  who  were  pariah  panp^n,  of  whom  thai 
number  was  counted  at  90,000 ;  they  would  not 
cost  government  more  tbaaa  bl.  each,  and  this 
supply  would  keep  up  a  sacceasien  <if  oeomen  to 
the  amount  of  7000  every  year.  Ibis  would  go 
to  diminish  the  hwtbbip  of  forcibic  imprcasment ;. 
and  the  extennoa  of  sacli  a  syatem  m^ht  altoge- 
ther do  away  with  that  cmd  and  anomaloua 
practice. 

A  scheme  for  parliamentary  reform,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Brand,  was  rejected  by  234 
against  115.  The  debate  waa  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  strong  oipinions  pronouDced 
against  radical  reform  by  the  moderate  leforia 
party,  and  on  aecoaat  of  same  very  enthusiastic 
declarations  in  favour  of  tlie  transatlantic  repub- 
lican system.  Mr.  Stur^  Bourne  said  that  mscIi 
a  plan  as  Mr.  Brand's  wonld  never  tatiaiy  the  so- 
called  radicals,  who  wanted  frequent  elections  and 
universal  suffrage;  and  he  asked  whether  th* 
working  of  these  things  m  the  United  States  wc» 
calculated  to  tecemmend  them  to  our  imitatioa  ? 
Whitbread  rejoined,  that  the  grand  political  cre- 
ation which  had  taken  place  in  America,  so  iar 
from  failing  in  its  object,  had  far  exoeeikd  the 
extent  o(  human  hope ;  that  it  waa  the  work  ef 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men — of  George 
Washington — of  that  patriot  who.  bad  cammuni- 
cated  to  the  government  which  he  had  reared  a 
portion  of  the  purity  of  his  own  spotless  mind  imd 
unsullied  life ;  that  the  United  States  had  grown 
at  once  from  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  had  engaged  in  aU  the 
pursuits  which  lead  to  greatness  and  hapless, 
in  this  enthusiasm  there  was  falsehood  as  well  aa 
I»«jadice,  or,  if  not  inteitfional  fidaehood,  then  an 
ignorance  of  facts:  the  ayaluB  of  gorcrameAt 
which  obtained  in  the  United  States  cauM  net  be 
called  the  government  which  WashingtMi  had 
reared,  for  Washington  had  oppoaed,  as  much  as 
be  could,  the  fondaaiental  dogma  of  universal  ssf- 
frage :  he  had  clung,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to 
a  more  aristocratic  form  of  go\'eTna)eBt;  and  hf 
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had  left  upon  record,  in  public  as  well  us  privnre 
papers,  predictions  or  forebodings  of  the  anarchy 
and  other  evils  which  would  result  from  the  too 
great  extension  of  a  direct  democratic  influence 
and  the  use  of  universal  suffrage — predictions 
which  every  year  had  tended  to  realize.  The 
motions  of  Mr.  Pamell  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
tithes,  and  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Donoughmure 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  important  ex- 
ertions made  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the 
reform  of  our  too  sanguinary  criminal  laws,  will  be 
noticed  in  other  chapters.  The  session  of  parlia- 
ment terminated  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  royal 
speech,  which  was  again  delivered  by  commission, 
aflBrmed  that  Portugal  was  exerting  herself  with 
vigour  and  energy,  and  that  in  Spain,  notwith- 
standing the  reverses  which  had  been  experienced, 
the  spirit  of  resistance  against  France  continued 
unsubdued  and  unabated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula  was  far  from  bright.  The  battle 
of  Ocana  had  left  Spain  without  any  considerable 
organised  army  in  the  field;  and,  although  the 
•upreme  junta  issued  an  address  to  the  Spanish 
nation  calculated  to  re-animate  patriotism  and 
check  despondency,  the  forced  loan  which  the 
junta  required  of  half  the  specie  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals, with  other  sacrifices  and  exertions,  was  a 
measure  which  their  influence  and  reputation  were 
not  adequate  to  carry  into  effect.  The  sacrifice 
demanded  from  private  individuals  was  indeed  too 
great,  and  the  Spanish  people  had  too  little  confi- 
dence in  the  virtue  of  their  public  men.  Several  of 
the  members  of  the  supreme  junta  were  suspected 
not  only  of  peculation  but  of  downright  treachery 
— of  seizing  the  money  of  the  people  with  one 
hand,  and  of  selling  the  people  and  the  country  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  with  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  besides  the  defeats  which 
we  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  had  sustained 
Mveral  overthrows.  General  Reding  had  been  de- 
feated and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vails,  and  Blake, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command-hi-chief  of 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon,  having  rashly 
marched  to  meet  Suchet  in  the  open  field,  had  been 
defeated  in  two  sanguinary  affairs  near  Zaragoza 
and  Belchite,  and  had  lost  all  his  artillery,  most 
of  hit  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  defended 
the  old  walls  of  Gerona  gave  better  hopes ;  for, 
though  that  place  bad  surrendered  on  the  10th  of 
December,  it  had  only  yielded  to  famine  after  a 
six  months'  siege :  thou}>h  rent  with  three  wide 
breaches,  it  had  constantly  repulsed  its  assailants, 
and  had  caused  them  a  terrible  loss ;  nor  did 
those  staunch  Spaniards  think  they  were  starving 
until  they  had  eaten  up  all  their  horses  and  mules. 

Toward*  the  close  of  1809  Marshal  Soult  had 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  tmd  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  King  Joseph  in  the  place  of  Jourdan, 
who  was  recalled  to  Paris.  It  was  the  fate  of  all 
these  marshals  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  service, 
and  to  cause  great  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 


tion to  their  emperor,  in  whose  bosom,  howevtr, 
these  unpleasant  feelings  continued  to  be  mitigated 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  saying,  "  I 
cannot  be  everywhere,"  and  of  showing  to  the 
French  people  how  much  their  glory  and  auocess 
depended  upon  him  personally.  Soult,  however, 
commenced  operations  with  vigour  and  with  a 
unity  of  plan.  Taking  with  him  King  Joseph, 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  without  him,  the 
ablest  of  the  French  marshals  marched  upon  the 
Sierra  Morena  with  the  determination  of  crossing 
those  mountains  and  subduing  Andalusia,  together 
with  all  that  country  of  the  south  which  had  not 
yet  been  touched  by  the  French  arms.  The  follv 
of  Areizagas,  and  the  dolorous  rout  of  Ocana,  had 
I  left  no  army  to  defend  the  passes;  without  the 
I  least  obstruction  Soult  poured  his  columns  through 
'  the  ravines  of  the  Sierra,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Janu- 
ary established  his  head-quarters  at  Baylen,  the 
scene  of  Dupont's  surrender.  Soult's  object  waa 
to  reach  the  sea-coast  with  a  division  of  his  army 
and  seize  the  strong  city  of  Cadiz  before  it  could 
be  put  in  a  stale  of  defence,  and  before  the  Duque 
d'Albuquerque  should  be  able  to  reach  it  with  the 
fragments  of  a  Spanish  army  he  was  collecting. 
Moving,  therefore,  rapidly  from  Baylen,  Soult 
with  one  corps  advanced  upon  Seville,  sending  two 
other  corps  in  the  direction  of  Malaga  and  Gra- 
nada. The  supreme  junta  had  announced  their 
intention  of  retiring  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  on  the 
first  rumour  that  the  French  were  approaching  the 
Sierra  Morena;  and,  before  Soult  had  reached 
Baylen,  their  authority  and  political  existence  was 
no  more.  The  citizens  of  Seville,  thinking  they 
were  abandoned  and  betrayed,  rose  in  tumult  and 
deposed  the  supreme  junta.  The  members  of  the 
junta  had  then  fled  to  Cadiz,  in  the  hope  that  there 
people  would  still  recognise  their  authority  and 
submit  the  fate  of  the  country  to  their  guidance ; 
but  the  citizens  uf  Cadiz  rose  in  an  iusurrection 
more  fierce  than  that  of  the  citizens  of  Seville,  and, 
finding  that  their  very  lives  were  threatened,  the 
members  of  the  junta  formally  resigned.  But 
before  this  public  act  they  named  a  temporary 
regency,  to  which  they  transferred  their  authority, 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  retained  only  till  the 
Cortes,  or  representation  of  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  assembled. 

As  usual  with  them,  the  fugitive  Spanish  gene- 
rals and  the  wandering  junta  seem  to  have  taken 
no  thought  of  what  they  were  leaving  behind  them, 
provided  only  it  was  not  coined  money.  Aa  tlie 
French  advanced  from  town  to  town,  they  found 
and  collected  large  quantities  of  ordnance  and 
military  stores,  which  had  come  principally  from 
England,  and  which  any  people  but  the  Spaniards 
would  have  removed.  The  citizens  of  Seville  had 
talked  highly  about  defending  their  fine  old  town ; 
but  the  city  was  too  vast  to  be  converted  into  a 
fortress,  no  preparations  had  been  made,  the 
assistance  of  British  troops  had  been  refused  by 
the  late  junta,  and  so  Soult  entered  Seville  not 
only  without  opposition  but  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 
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For  loroc  time  the  head-quarters  and  the  court  of 
King  Joseph  were  established  in  Seville.*  But 
Marshal  Victor  was  hurried  on  to  Cadiz  to  make 
sure  of  that  most  important  city.  In  rapid  march- 
iog  even  the  French  troops  were  not  equal  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  Duque  d' Albuquerque,  though 
he  had  a  long  way  to  come,  and  though  he  was 
embarrassed  by  some  absurd  orders  which  the 
supreme  junta  at  Seville  had  issued  before  it 
ceased  to  exist,  got  with  8000  or  10,000  men  to 
the  Isla  or  Isle  of  Leon  and  the  city  of  Cadiz 
before  Victor,  and  when  that  marshal  drew  near 
he  found  the  approaches  guarded  and  the  fortifica- 
tion* manned.  Albuquerque  had  marched  260 
English  miles  in  an  astonishing  short  space  of 
time.  If  he  had  arrived  four-and-twenty  hours 
later  than  he  did,  Cadiz  must  have  been  lost ;  and  if 
the  duque  had  followed  the  absurd  or  treacherous 
instructions  of  the  Seville  junta,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  he  would  have  gone  towards 
Cordova  to  have  sustained  a  certain  defeat,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  of  any  use.  But  the 
danger  at  Cadiz  was  not  yet  over ;  and  Albu- 
querque himself  confessed  that,  if  Victor  had 
ventured  to  make  a  spirited  attack  on  his  first 
srrival,  he  must  have  succeeded,  and  that  nothing 

~  *  tt  wu  from  Seville  that  a  procUmftlion,  ilgned  aome  d«ya  before 
by  Joeeph  Buaaparte,  wm  iMited  to  the  SpaaUh  people  It  affected 
Xn  cuiuiddr  that  the  conteat  haiL  never  been  dubioua  aod  waa  now  de- 
eided.  It  railed  upon  the  S^paDianls  to  fiihmit  to  their  iaetitable 
destiny ;  -uid  it  repealed  tlie  meuaco  which  Nii{)oleou  hiid  uacd,  by 
lemindiiig  them  that  it  waa  the  intereit  of  PraDce  to  preaerre  the 
fa^llrity  and  iadependpnce  of  Spain  ;  but  th&t^  if  Spain  would  still 
laDiain  n^  enemy,  Franee  must  melt  to  weaken,  ditmember,  and  de- 


but  British  assistance  could  enable  the  Spaniard* 
to  hold  out.  Before  this  close  approach  of  danger 
offers  of  English  aid  and  advice,  which  had  been 
tendered  by  Lord  Wellington  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  which  had  been  repeated  since,  had 
been  proudly  if  not  insolently  rejected  at  Cadiz  a* 
well  as  at  Seville;  but  now  pride  and  jealousy 
gave  way  to  fear,  and  the  Cadiz  junta  not  only 
consented  to  receive  British  troops,  but  implored 
that  they  might  be  sent  with  all  speed :  nay,  more 
than  this,  they  even  consented  to  receive  a  Portu- 
guese regiment  for  the  service  at  Cadiz,  which  the 
Portuguese  regency  had  offered  to  send  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lord  Wellington.*  By  the  5th  of 
February,  only  two  days  after  Albuquerque's  ar- 
rival at  Cadiz,  Major-General  the  Honourable  W. 
Stewart  was  instructed  by  orders  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  embark  in  the  Tagus  with  two  compa- 
nies of  artillery  lately  arrived  from  England,  with 
the  79th  and  94th  regiments,  and  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  87th,  to  proceed  instantly  to  Cadiz,  and 
there  to  land  and  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  every  means  in  his  power.  And  within  four 
days  more  (though  every  man  seemed  required  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal)  Wellington  embarked  the 
20th  Portuguese  regiment  for  the  same  destination. 
The  arrival  of  these  British  and  Portuguese  troop* 

*  Our  anmnaaderin-chief  in  Portugal  had  clearly  Itateaeen  aU  thai 
would  happen  in  Spain  ;  that  the  Sierra  Morena  paiaes  would  not  be 
defended  ;  that  the  French  would  icon  be  in  poeieiainn  of  Se>iU«, 
and  of  the  araenala.  nia<;asine«,  and  manufacturea  of  arm*  wiiich  had 
Ijeen  eaubliihed  thete  ;  that  no  Spanlah  aim^  coald  give  the  enemy 
any  oppoaitiun;  and  tliat,  for  the  pnaerratun  of  Cadix.  a  prudB]H 
and  Btrenuoua  effort  most  be  made  by  ux—Cokmtl  QvKVoi,  fr»tlimf- 
UM  Diipalclktl. 
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now  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  junta  and 
people  of  Cadiz.     Other  British  forces,  together 
with  a  Aragment  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  Ocafia,  were  brought 
down  from  Gibraltar,  and  other  small  corps  were 
brought  in  from  various  places;  so  that  it  was 
calcwated  that  there  were  18,000  Spanish  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Cadiz  and  the  Isla  de  Leon, 
besides  the  volunteers  of  the  town  and  the  British 
and  Portuguese  troops.    The  number  of  British 
alone  soon  amounted  to  6000  men ;  and  Lieute- 
nant-Oeneral  Ghraham,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  our  officers,  wa*  sent  out  from  England  to  take 
the  command  of  them.    The  new  junta — more 
docile  than    junta  had    ever  been   before — also 
consented  to  give  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
to  Admiral  Purvis,  who   brought   in    his    own 
squadron  to  co-operate  'm  the  defence.     The  Spa- 
nish ships  of  the  line  were  twenty  in  number : 
some  of  them  were  not  ritged,  many  of  them  were 
almost  falling  to  pieoa  Mt  want  of  repair;  but  a 
little  patching  nade  them  available  for  fluating 
but  fised  battoies,  and  for  other  useful  purposes ; 
and  the  British  admiral  moored  them  all  across 
the  harbour.    Both  Soolt  and  Joseph  came  down 
to  the  coast;  and,  by  the  15th  of  February,  the 
French  army,  which  occupied  the  neighbouring 
country  from  Rota  to  Chiclana,  was  estimated  at 
25,000  men.    The  siege  or  blockade  of  Cadiz  lasted 
more  than  tliirty  months,  or  from  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  to  the  12th  of  August,  1812,  when 
1t  was  finally  raised  in  consequence  of  the  succes- 
sive advantages  gained  by  Wellington.     In  strict- 
ness of  language  it  could  neither  be  called  a  siege 
;nor  a  blockade;    for,  though  they  cast  peculiar 
guns  and  nuirtars  for  .the  purpose,  the  French  were 
Kept  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  scarcely 
throw  a  shell  or  shot  into  the  place ;  and,  as  for  : 
n  blockade,  they  could  not  so  much  as  cut  off  ah  I 
Its  communications  by  land,  while  the  communi- 
ovtioQs  bv  sea  were  kept  constantly  open  by  the 
Euglish  fleet,  so  that  all  needful  supplies  of  pro- 
visioDS,  reinforcements,  &c.  were  carried  in  from 
England,  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  from  Gibral- 
tar, and  from  other  places  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
It  WAS   rather  an  observation  than  a  siege  or  a 
blockade ;  but  it  gave  constant  occupation  to  French 
forces  varying  from  25,000  to  15,000  men,  and  it 
led  to  no  inconsiderable  loss,  in  detail;  for  the 
^eritlas,  who  were  fast  increasing  in  numbers  and 
iin  boldness,  paid  the  French  lines  many  visits,  and 
frequently  cut  off  and  cut  to  pieces  their  detach- 
ments and  convoys. 

The  two  other  corps  cfanrUe  which  Soult  had 
sent  to  the  south-eastern  coast  encountered  but  few 
oHstacles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was  over- 
.run.  Sebastiani  entered  Granada  without  resistance, 
and  carried  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Alaha  by  storm. 
Between  that  place  and  Malaga  be  hiMl  to  encoun- 
ter bauds  of  armed  peasants,  headed  by  priests  and 
monks,  but  he  cut  his  way  through  them  ;  and  the 
populous  and  pleasant  town.of  Malaga  threw  open 
MS  gates.    The  place  pleased  the  French  so  much 


that  there  they  seemed  determined  to  stop ;  bat,  as 
the  insurrection  spread  to  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Murcia,  and  as  Blake  was  again  col- 
lecting an  army  in  that  quarter,  Sebastiani,  in  the 
month  of  April,  entered  that  province,  and,  after  a 
number  of  petty  actions,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
retreat  down  to  the  eastern  coast  and  take  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  Alicant.  But  in  all  the  moun- 
tains which  traverse  or  hem  in  the  great  country  of 
Andalusia  the  entire  population  was  in  arms, 
causing  constant  trouble  and  frequent  loss.  To 
subdue  this  insurrection,  and  to  keep  open  the 
communication  between  the  corps  of  Victor  at 
Cadiz  and  that  of  Sebastiani  at  Malaga,  a  body  of 
6000  Frendi  had  been  left  at  Ronda,  a  romantic 
old  hill  town,  situated  among  cork  woods,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  called  the  Sierra 
de  Ronda.  To  surprise  these  French  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  General  Lacej, 
moved  rapidly  from  Algeciras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and,  by 
taking  bye  roads  across  mountains  and  forests,  they 
came  so  suddenly  upon  the  French  at  Ronda  that 
they  gained  a  victory  without  the  trouble  of  fighting 
for  it.  The  French  fled  panic-stricken  and  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  leaving  nearly  all  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
mountaineers.  The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  from 
Seville,  from  Cadiz,  and  from  Malaga  (from  which 
three  places  Ronda  is  about  equidistant),  com- 
pelled these  hardy  insurgents  to  withdraw  to  their 
fastnesses  ;  but  this  was  only  for  a  season. 

In  Catalonia,  O'Donnell,  the  best  of  Ae  Spuiiali 
generals,  kept  up  a  more  regular  system  of  warfare 
against  the  French,  being  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  interspersed  widi  numeioiis 
strong  positions,  and  dotted  by  a  good  many  far- 
tresses,  and  also  by  the  English  squadron  along  At 
coast,  and  bv  the  organisation  and  daring  spirit  oif 
the  Catalonian  militia,  known  by  the  name  of 
Somatenes  and  Miguelets.  In  sererol  of  then- 
enterprises,  O'Donnell  comfAetely  foiled  Manbds 
Suchet,  Augereau,  and  Macdonald ;  and,  diongfa 
oAen  forced  to  retreat  from  the  more  open  part  of 
the  country,  his  Catalans  kept  their  gromid  in  the 
mountains,  and  continued  to  inflict  terrible  losses 
on  the  invaders. 

But  all  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Portugal,  and 
upon  the  British  army  there,  for  it  was  known  that 
the  great  effort  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
French  would  be  mode  in  diat  direction.  The 
peace  with  Austria  had  enabled  Bonaparte  to  send 
large  reinforcements  irom  Germany  into  Spain. 
During  the  winter  Junot  and  Drouet  had  crussed 
the  Pyrenees  with  two  fresh  corps ;  they  wore  fd- 
lowed  by  a  part  at  the  imperial  guards,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  emperor  himself  was  eoming. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  Ney, 
Kellermaim,  and  Loison,  with  about  60/)00  mea, 
were  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  threatening  ^ 
Portuguese  frontier  in  that  directiMi ;  and,  as  a 
prelude,  they  had  besieged  and  taken  Astorga,  and 
had  made  their  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Oiudad 
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Rodri^.     At  the  Mroe  time  GSeneral  Regnier  was 
on  the  borders  of  Spanish  Estremadurm  with  about 
12,000  men,  menacing  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
that  side.    Bonaparte,  in  the  honeymoon  of  his 
marriage  with  the  imperial  Austrian,  did  not  come, 
but  be  sent  Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of  Estling, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Old  Castile 
and  Leon,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  "  the 
Army  of  Portugal."     Massena  had  obtained  the 
name  of  the  darling  child  of  Victory ;  Massena, 
from  his  earliest  essays  as  a  commander  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  warfare ;  Massena,  though  with 
an  evident  iniustice  to  Soult,  was  considered  .the 
greatest  general  and  strategist  next  to  Bonaparte 
himself;  so,  msuredly,  with  superior  forces,  Mas- 
sena could  not  fail  in  executing  his  emperor's  com- 
mission, vbich  was  simj)ly  this — to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish leopirds  and  the  sepoy  general  into  the  sea. 
Massena  himself  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  success, 
for  on  quitting  Paris  he  had  said  that  he  only  re- 
quired three  months  to  replace  the  eagles  of  the 
emperor  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon.     He  arrived  at 
Vallsdolid  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  assumed 
the  command  not  only  over  the  corps  of  Ney,  Kel- 
lermann,  and  (.oison,  but  also  over  those  of  Junot 
and  Dnmet.     Without  counting  large  detachments 
and  garrisons  left  in  the  provinces  of  Valladolid, 
Ssattuider,  and  Leon,  Massena  had  thus  00,000 
men  under  arms  for  the  field;  but  the  corps  of 
Drouet,  about  18,000  strong,  did  not  take  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Portugal  until  it  was  somewhat 
advsnced ;  and  Regnier  was  left  in  Estremadura 
for  some  time  longer  with  his  10,000  or  12,000 
men.    It  was  therefore  with  a  force  of  from  60,000 
to  62,000  men  that  Massena  first  put  himself  in 
notion  to  meet  Lord  Wellington.     His  lordship, 
who  hsd  been  but  stintingly  reinforced  during  the 
winter,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  send  troops  to 
Cadiz,  had  about  24,000  British  troops,  and  from 
28,000  to  30,000  Portuguese  regulars.  There  was, 
ia<>reover,  a  considerable  Portuguese  militia,  em- 
ployed mostly  in  the  garrisons  and  in  the  provinces 
peyond  the  Douro,  in  Alemtejo  and  Algarve— in 
short,  on  the  wings  of  his  lordship's  regular  army. 
But,  while  Massena  could  concentrate  his  whole 
fsKc  for  the  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus, 
Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  put  of  his  force  in 
the  provinces  south  of  that  river  to  guard  against 
JkBy  sudden  movement  of  Soult's  srmy  of  Anda- 
hisia,  which,  being  more  than  60,000  strong,  might 
very  possibly  be  induced  to  send  a  strong  detsch- 
neot  into  Alemtejo,  where  General  Hill  with  12,000  I 
■Mn  was  already  observed  by  Regnier,  with  a  force  I 
Marty  jf  not  quite  equal  to  his  own.    Scarcely  one-  I 
Uf  of  Hill's  troops  were  British.  Massena's  army 
was  mostly  ciHnposed  of  old  soldiers  flushed  with 
tecent  success  and  in  a  high  state  of  traiqiug. 
I«rd  Wellington  could  only  confidently  rely  upon  , 
the  British  part  of  his  forces,  for  the  Portuguese  : 
legulsrs  were  as  yet  untried,  and  the  militia  was 
Out  at  all  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  field,     (irrat 
psins  had,  however,  been  tuken  by  Marshal  Bcres- 
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ford  with  the  Portuguese  regulars ;  many  ot  the 
officers  of  those  troops  were  English,  and  Lord 
Wellington  had  brigaded  several  of  the  regiments 
with  British  regiments,  judging  rightly  that,  being 
mixed  with  English  corps,  they  would  feel  a  greater 
confidence  in  their  first  trial,  and  a  nobler  eroHia- 
tion  afterwards.     These  Portuguese  regulars  glo- 
riously justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Early  in  June,  Massena  commenced  operations  in 
earnest  by  investing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was 
defended  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  but  which  was 
almost  within  sight  of  the  British  advanced  divi- 
sion posted   on   the  Aaava.     The  Spaniards  de- 
fended' themselves  bravely  till  the  lOth  of  July, 
when,  a  practicable  breach  being  made,  the  French 
entered   the  place  by  capitulation.     Bonaparte's 
Muniteur  taunted    Wellington    for    having    per- 
mitted the  siege  to  proceed,  in  sight  of  his  outposts, 
without  making  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  place ; 
and  the  reproach  was  repeated,  not  only  by  many 
Spaniards,  but  also  by  tome  of  Wellington's  own 
officers.    But  his  lordship  knew  his  business  better 
than  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  any 
rash  or  false  movement.     He  could  not  risk  his 
small  army  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  bis 
object  and  his  paramount  tluty  was  to  defend  Por- 
tugal, and  above  all  Lisbon.     This  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  do,  and  he  knew  he  could  do  it.     He 
had  not  promised  the  Spsnish  governor  that  he 
would  attempt  to  relieve  him  by  risking  the  safety 
of  Portugal.     He  had  ofiiered,  indeed,  to  unite  the 
whole  British  army  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
by  making  General  Hill's  corps  cross  the  Tagus,  if 
the  Marques  de  Is  Romans,  who  had  collected  some 
forces  in  Estremadura,  would  undertake  to  maintain 
himself  there  against  Regnier ;  but  the  marques,  in 
several  interviews  which  he  had  with  his  lordship 
during  the  siege,  declared  point  blank  that  he  could 
not  maintain  himself  in  Estremadura,  or  in  any 
way  cover  that  frontier  of  Portugal,  if  General  Hiu 
should  cross  the  Tagus.*   He  departed  not  a  hair's 
breadth  from  his  plan  :  he  calmly  retained  his  post- 
tion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cos,  having  his  light 
division  advanced  a  little  beyond  (hat  river.    As 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  came  thundering  on  after 
the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  came  in  contact  with 
our  light  division,  which  was  commanded  by  Ge* 

•  niipstch  to  Lofd  LlTrrixwl,  in  Cul(»«10itnnod,W«IUiirioaD:>- 
patcbe*. — ^Ttie  Frtncb,  wlio  were  gmlly  emt^gtd  at  being  oeuincd 
more  tlinn  a  moDUi  berore  Ciudad  Rudrigo,  a  place  hardly  lo  be  imiikvS 
in  the  third  order  of  fortreuee — a  place  eonmanded  fh>m  many  points^ 
and  dfstitiite  of  any  bomb-proora — with  their  ordinary  delicacy  acoui|.d 
Lord  WelUngtoo.  in  tbeif  Moniteur,  of  lying  and  deception,  and  of 
having  deceiTed  Herraate,  the  Spantfth  geneml,  «ith  hopea  of  rslieC 
Hia  lofddiip'a  calm  and  dlgniSed  reply  ia  contained  m  tjw  abort 
diaiialch  to  Lnrd  LireriKwl.  Bonaparte's  Renerala,  moreoTeft  h*4 
adopted  the  princiiile  that  every  town  tliot  had  no  hope  of  relief  frog* 
without  waaliouod  to  lurrender  immediately,  and  uot  to  impelleth* 
mairfa  of  a  great  army.  'Mt  ia  a  very  oonvenieut  doctrine  for  tb« 
French,"  laya  hii  lonlship,  "  III  it  a  fortiled  place  which  is  attacked 
by  them,  ao^  has  no  hope  of  relief  ttom  an  army  ia  tlie  Acid,  ought  to 
atUTpnder  without  makiua  any  defence :  but  the  coulrafy  doclrina  la 
the  only  one  by  which  they  can  l«  ellretually  oppomd.  The  Inha- 
liitanta  of  every  town  in  a  Mate  of  siege  must  suffer  CMoaiderality.  but 
tiiair  remaining  in  it  duriiiK  the  period  of  .ie^e  is  a  matter  of  choicsu 
and  111  the  c&»e  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  particular,  was  not  a  niattrro^ 
necessity ;  aud  it  would  be  quite  a  new  priuciple  iu  war,  and  a  motf 
advanugeous  ooe  for  the  Fn-ueh.  that  e^eiy  town  threatened  with  a 
siege,  of  which  tl-e  ioliabiunts  miglit  feel  tlie  iooonveolenre,  attd  Ur 
vhTclt  Uiere  could  be  no  hope  of  relief  by  an  uimy  in  Uie  llekl>  t 
to  surrender  without  maliing  any  di'feucu.*' 
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neral  Craufurd,  a  very  brave  and  an  able  man,  but 
■omewhat  hot-headed  and  self-willed.  Instead  of 
falling  in  quietly  and  easily,  as  he  bad  been  ordered 
to  do,  Crdufurd,  eager  for  fame,  halted  repeatedly, 
and  dispoted  the  ground  against  a  much  superior 
force :  be  finished  by  effecting  his  retreat  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  a  bridge  across  the  Cua,  by 
Tcpiilii'ig  the  French  in  their  attempt  to  follow  him, 
andby  costing 'Key  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  CrauTurd  himself  suffered  considerable  lues, 
and  Wellington  could  ill  bear  any  useless  reduction 
of  his  small  British  force.  This  fighting,  however, 
gave  Masseiia  a  specimen  of  the  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  and  it 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two  some  of  the  enemy's 
operations.* 

Masseua,  upon  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
afler  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rudrigo,  issued  a 
Hamiug  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese,  abusing 
the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief  and  discord, 
and  attributing  the  presence  of  Wellington's  army 
in  Portugal  to  "  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Eng- 
land;" as  if  "the  presence  of  French  armies  in 

*  Ttw  eonny  afterwardi  nude  three  elTorti  io  ■tnrra  llie  hridi'e  over 
the  Co»,  fn  all  of  which  they  were  nrpuUi^  by  Cnufurd  and  hU  Ujfht 
divUhtn. — /FeUingUm  D'ujiatcJia. 

'*  There  eao  bo  nu  duubt  that  in  thia  aklnniih  the  Rritlth  troop* 
fully  aupported  their  character  for  i(iUlailtrv  and  coulueos ;  but  it  waa 
to  he  reynnted  Uiit  the  action  liod  talcen  f  Uce  at  all.  It  was  not  our 
vriiduni  to  w'aite  otir  atrength  in  pi.niiil  cocouatera,  particularly  when 

these  miist  be  Miowed  by  a  retroKTiide  inuvenient Vet  waa 

Crauftird  an  offlct^of  singular  ability  and  hr-Mery,  n»d  certainly  one 
of  the  beat  of  ihe  anny,  a«  all  hla  ptoecedioKa  thowed.  But  1  doiilil  if 
he  wai  itrlctly  within  liii  ordera;  and  cenaiiily  con^iilerable  dia»ati<i- 
faetioa  was  Mt  at  head-quartera  when  tlie  report  of  the  affair  came 
In.*'— Iforjaau  '/  lamdumttarry^  Ntumr  c/tAe  Pmimniar  Wm. 


Spain  and  Portugal  bore  evidence  of  the  total  want 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  France."*  The  pro- 
clamation ended  by  recommending  the  Portugueae 
people  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  receive  the 
French  soldiers  as  friends,  in  which  CMC  thej 
should  find  protection  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. But  the  conduct  of  Massena's  army  had 
already  been  vindictive,  unprincipled,  monstrous. 
Lord  Wellington  issued  a  couDter-proclamation,  in 
which  he  said,  "  The  time  which  has  elapaed 
during  which  the  enemy  have  remained  upon  the 
frontiers  uf  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the 
Portuguese  nation  experience  of  whiat  they  are  to 
expect  from  the  French.  The  people  had  remained 
in  some  villages,  trusting  to  the  enemy's  promiaea, 
and  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies 
of  their  country  in  a  friendly  manner,  they  should 
conciliate  their  forbearance ;  that  their  properties 
would  be  respected,  that  their  women  would  b«i 
saved  from  violation,  and  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  Vain  hopes !  The  people  of  these  devoted 
villages  have  suffered  every  evil  which  a  crad 
enemy  could  inflict.  Their  property  ha*  been 
plundered,  their  houses  and  furniture  have  been 
burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished,  aud  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whose  age  or  sex  did  not 
tempt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  have  fidlea 
the  victims  of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  promises  which  were  only  made  to  be 
violated.  The  Portuguese  now  see  that  they  have 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  they  are  threat- 

*  A.  Vieuweux,  Hilitor)'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  WtUio|tgB. 
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cned  but  determined  reciatance.  Resistance,  and 
die  detenniiMtion  to  render  the  enemy's  advance 
iato  their  couotry  as  ditficult  as  possible,  by  re- 
moTing  out  of  his  way  everything  tiiat  is  valuable, 
or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence,  or  frustrate 
his  progresis  are  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for 
the  evils  with  which  they  are  threatened.  The 
•rmy  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power ; 
bat  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  can  save  themselves 
only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  pro- 
perties only  by  removing  them.  The  duty,  how- 
ever, which  I  owe  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  will  oblige 
me  to  vse  the  power  and  authority  in  my  hands 
te  fame  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an 
exertion  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which 
awaits  them,  and  to  save  their  country  ;  and  I 
hereby  declare  that  all  the  magistrates  or  persons 
ia  authority  who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages 
after  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the  military 
officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of 
whatever  description  who  hold  any  communication 
with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any 
manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  be  tried  and  punished  accordingly."  * 

Marshal  Masaena  found  he  could  not  move 
t]Dite  so  rapidly  as  he  had  calculated  on  doing. 
He  had  given  himself  only  three  months  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Portugal  and  drive  Lord 
Wellington  into  the  sea;  but  he  passed  nearly 
one  whole  month  in  inactivity  on  the  line  of 
the  Coa.  In  the  interval  General  Regnier  quitted 
Spanish  Estremadura,  crossed  the  Tagus  with 
his  whole  corps,  and  established  himself  at  Coria 
and  Plasencia;  and  General  Hill,  making  a 
corresponding    movement,  had  also  crossed  the 

*  PneUnuitton  to  the  people  of  Pottiii^l,  dated  40i  AugiMt,  Iflo, 
ta  QajWDod,  Walllagton  iJiipttehn :  sew  ediiion,  1838. 


Tagus  to  lake  post  at  Aulaya,  from  whence  he 
could  either  be  joined  to  Lord  Wellmgton's 
army  or  could  be  thrown  again  in  front  of  Gene- 
ral Regnier.*  At  last,  on  the  15ih  of  August, 
the  French  broke  ground  before  Almeida.  This 
ancient  but  strongly  furtiQed  city,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  between  the  rivers  Coa  anS 
Turones,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  30  miles 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  defended  by  a  good 
Portuguese  garrison,  commanded  by  an  English 
ofiScer,  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  prepared  for  a  de- 
termined resistance.  Lord  Wellington  brought 
his  army  nearer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow 
if  the  enemy  should  afford  an  opportunity,  and  at  all 
events  to  oblige  Massena  to  keep  his  corps  in  k 
more  collected  state  during  the  siege,  which  would 
render  his  operations  the  more  difficult  on  account 
of  the  want  of  subsistence.  The  French  opened 
their  fire  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  on  the  nigbt 
of  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine  which  contained  nearly  all 
the  ammunition,  and  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Some  treachery  was 
suspected  ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
awful  explosion  arose  from  one  of  those  accidents 
which  no  one  can  foresee,  and  to  which  all  military 
actions  are  more  or  less  liable.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  treachery  afterwards;  the 
Portuguese  major  commanding  the  artillery,  who 
was  the  person  employed  by  Cox  to  settle  the  capi- 
tulation, went  out  and  informed  the  French  of  the 
exact  state  in  which  the  explosion  had  left  At- 

*  Diipntckei.  "  Oenenl  Hill  had  for  (oraa  time  bees  alteriac  hh 
•qiiarlen,  in  ronratroitf  to  the  rlianseallle  haliila  of  the  enrniT. 
Wherever  Oenetal  Regoier  appealed,  the  British  geaeta]  araa  in  hit 
front.  Thi«  l>ecarae  a  measuie,  v\\\\  reft^reuee  to  the  ioTMion  of  tha 
country,  of  i>ositive  impiirtancf  ;  althoujjh  it  wai  iiltimalelv  pruvcii 
that  no  idi'a  of  euteriag  tiie  Portu^ifM  tcrrilory  od  mure  tfian  oDa 
line  wai  ev«  r  oontemplntrd  hy  the  French  geoeiala.'' — CvUmti  I^ifk 
Hnyt  ^nrrative  uj  tAe  Penintmlar  /far. 
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Dieida,  and  never  returned!  Massena  made  the 
traitor  a  colonel !  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  24th 
Portuguese  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  its  major 
and  of  its  English  oflBcers,  went  at  once  into  the 
French  service!*  Lord  Wellington  was  greatly 
disappointed,  for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detain- 
ing Massena  till  the  rainy  season  set  in.  He  seemed, 
however,  provided  for  everything ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  famed  opponent  let  nearly  three  weeks 
elapse  after  the  reduction  of  Almeida  before  be 
seriously  moved  forward.  This  strange  delay  nearly 
brought  on  the  rainy  season,  which  the  English  ge- 
nera] wmted,  as  the  swelling  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  increasing  badness  of  the  roads,  must 
greatly  retard  the  march  of  the  French  celumn8.t 
Lord  Wellington  fell  back  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  iised 
his  head-quarters  at  Gouvea.  No  Frcnoh  corps 
advanced  to  supply  the  place  of  Regnier  in  Eitre- 
madura,  so  that  the  English,  baring  all  their  eoe- 
mies  concentrating  in  their  front,  or  almg  the 
frontier  between  the  Doiiro  and  the  Tagus,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  quarter.  On  the 
1 5th  of  September  the  great  French  srmy  began 
its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Coim- 
bra,  through  Viseu.  Here  the  raunted  Massena 
ieems  to  have  committed  another  mistake.  "  There 
are  certainly,"  said  Wellington,  "  many  bad 
roads  in  Portugal*  but  the  enemy  has  taken  de- 
cidedly the  worst  in  the  whole  kingdom."  His 
lordship,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  and  by  a  better  road,  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
Coimbra.  He  had  already  called  up  from  Atalaya 
and  the  south  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Leith,  and 
those  generals  were  marching  rapidly  to  the  Mon- 
dego and  to  the  position  appointed  for  them  on 
•*  grim  BuFaco's  iron  ridge.  Some  troops  were 
left  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  secure  the 
high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  Lord  Wellington's  whole  army,  as  well 
Portuguese  as  English,  were  collected,  by  the  24th, 
upon  the  Serra  de  fiusaco,  a  loily  mountain-ridge 
extending  from  the  Mondego  to  the  northward. 
Altogether  the  ridge  extended  nearly  eight  miles, 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  extreme 
points  embraced  the  enemy's  position.     The  faces 

•  "ItbMid."uy>W«lliogtoii,  -Hit  Ouit  object  U  to  h*Ta  an 
enportanity  or  desertlnit  from  it,  which  ia  wall  raouch  for  ths  jtivrntt 
■oldicn,  but  ia  lilghly  diagnccfal  to  the  character  of  the  offlcen."— 

+  It  should  appear  that,  while  Wellinjiton  was  pn?parpd  for  fTery. 
tiling,  Miisscnn  was  prepared  Tor  iiolhiDg-  Tlie  rroncii  liitd  under* 
fatten  tlic  iast  sii'ge  uecessary  to  ix*  undertalti-ti  before  advancinjr  upon 
Li<l>on,  and  treacliery  or  a  most  fortunate  accitient  had  thrown  Ai- 
meida  into  tlio  power  of  Massena  a  month  Ix-fnre  ho  had  anv  rigiit  to 
expert  tliBl  ailvantaKC.  "  But,"  says  a  military  writer,  "wl'int  is  the 
utility  of  fortutnte  accident,  in  a  military  poitit  of  view,  unless  imme. 
diate  advantage  can  lie  taken  ?  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  brilliant  ieature  in  this  campaign  of  Liord  VVellin^'ton  and  one 
vresenlinjt  a  remarkable  contrast  in  the  m:ttnrity  or  arrangement  of 
two  distinguished  men  : — ;i  very  f<>rmidable  army  threatened  the 
country  whiclt  the  British  general  wa."  destined  to  defend;  it  reduced 
one  rortress  and  laid  siege  to  another,  whern.  contrary  to  all  hnmau 
calculation,  accident  occasioned  tlie  lall.  The  consequence  was  that, 
Ix>rd  Welliligtun  being  prepared  I'tr  all  eOTitins(,'ncies.  tlie  premntiire 
leduclion  uf  Almeida  did  not  esseni-ally  annoy  him,  while  his  uota- 
(onist  was  UDprepared  promptly  to  fitllVw  up  the  advan  ago  naiuralty 
aiiainji  from  the  ciieuiiKtaDce."— Ci.<.ac/Z.rtM  Haj^. 


of  the  mountain  towards  the  French  were  very  ttcep^ 
and,  in  some  places,  quite  precipitous.  The  Sem 
was  traversed  by  three  roads  leading  to  Cunnbn; 
but  good  care  was  taken  to  defend  these  and  serersl 
gorges  and  defiles,  which,  though  not  regular 
roads,  at  times  afforded  passage  to  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  smugglerB  with  their  moles.  To 
convey  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  posi- 
tion at  Busaco,  it  has  been  stated  that  after  50,000 
men  bad  been  placed  upon  it,  a  space  of  neirljt 
two  miles  intervened  from  the  left  of  Gencrsl 
Leith's  corps  to  tbe  right  of  the  third  dirisien, 
which  stood  next  in  line.  At  the  loftiest  summit  of 
the  ragged  mountain,  about  two  miles  frum  its 
northern  extremity,  there  was  a  lonely  coevent  of 
Carmelites,  and  there  Lord  Wellington  fixed  hi* 
head-quarters.  The  26th  of  September  wsi  a 
beautiful  day,  with  bright  sunshine.  FroBi  the 
heights  of  Busaco,  which  command  a  very  ei'' 
tensive  prospect  over  tbe  low  country  to  tbe  east- 
ward, all  the  movements  of  Masscna's  army  of 
Portugal  were  distinctly  visible,  at  first  by  tbe  aid 
of  glasses,  and  then  to  the  naked  eye:  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  them  from  the  observation  of 
our  troops  stationed  all  along  the  Serra ;  nor  did 
the  enemy  seem  to  aim  at  any  eoticealnient.  One 
of  the  animated  spectators  on  the  height  says— 
"  Rising  grounds  were  covered  with  troops,  can- 
non, or  equipages :  the  widely  extended  cminttf 
seemed  to  contain  a  host  moving  forward,  or  gts- 
dually  condensing  into  numerous  masses,  checked 
in  their  progress  by  tbe  grand  natural  barrier  on 
which  we  were  placed,  at  the  base  of  whieh  it 
became  necessary  to  panse.  In  impesibg  appear- 
ances as  to  numtrical  strength,  I  have  neVer  seen 
anything  comparable  to  that  of  the  enemy's  artnj 
from  Busaco  :  it  was  not  alone  an  army  encamped 
before  us,  but  a  multitude — cavalry,  infantry,  artil- 
lery, cars  of  the  country,  horses,  tribes  of  mules 
with  their  attendants,  suttlers,  followers  of  every 
description,  formed  (he  moving  scene  upon  which 
Lord  Wellington  and  his  army  looked  down."* 
The  evening  of  the  26th  closed  upon  the  allie* 
finally  arranged  in  position  on  Busaco ;  and,  after 
dark,  the  whole  country  at  the  foot  of  tbe  mooo- 
tains,  and  far  away  in  their  front,  was  illuminated 
by  the  fires  of  the  French  army.  As  early  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21th,  our  silent  and 
motionkas  army  could  distinctly  hear  the  stir  uf 
preparation  in  the  French  camp.  In  the  grey  of 
the  morning  those  immense  columns  were  teen  in 
motion,  with  our  piquets  and  some  of  our  light 
troops  retiring  before  them.  It  is  said  that  Mar- 
shal Ney,  on  arriring  at  the  base  of  the  Serrs  de 
Busaco,  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  unattackable  nature  of  the  ground 
which  Wellington  had  chosen,  but  that  Massena, 
scorning  Ney's  advice,  determined,  af.er  recon- 
noitring, to  try  the  strength  of  Busaco.  Ma«»en* 
had  hoped  to  cross  the  Serra  and  penetrate  to 
Coimbra  before  Wellington  could  collect  an  siinjr 
strong  enough   to  oppose  his  march;  and  eren 

•  Colo«el  UHh  Uaj. 
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now,  though  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  English 
general  waa  determined  to  risk  the  experiment  of 
a  battle,  he  deceived  himself  as  to  the  amount  of 
his  forces ;  for  some  corps  of  the  allies  were  con- 
cealed by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  a  Portu- 
guese reserve  and  some  English  regiments  had 
been  halted  out  of  sight  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Serra  or  on  the  face  of  the  hill  which  slopes  down 
Ittwards  Coimbra.  Besides,  Maasena  saw  that  a 
part  of  Wellington's  front  line  was  composed  of 
Portuguese  troops,  that  entire  Portuguese  regi- 
nenta  were  mixed  with  the  British;  and  he, 
and  all  the  French  under  him,  despised  the  Pur- 
tuguae  troops  as  much  as  they  did  the  Spanish, 
lot  knowing  the  almost  magical  effects  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months 
by  Gieneral  Beresford's  drilling  and  training,  and 
Kttle  calculating  on  the  noble  emulation  which  the 
allies  and  fellow-combatants  of  the  unflinching 
British  infantry  were  about  to  display.*    At  about 

*  It  ihonld  appear,  howem-,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
Bot  been  laiigltt  •uflSeii'Dt  &iution  by  WellingtoQ't  victory  over  rearfiil 
"<U,  at  TiiUvera,  and  that  Maiaena  waa  nrged  on  to'  fight  by  Itii 
uupatient  master.  In  an  intercepted  letter  to  Mawuoa,  Bonaparte 
vu  toQad  reminding  thai  rnanhal  of  hii  great  auperiority  of  force,  of 
hii  11,000  cavalry,  and  of  hU  immenae  train  of  artillery.  "It  would 
M  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose  that  S5,000  English  can  balance 
w.ooo  French,  if  the  Intter  do  not  trifle,  but  fall  on  boldly,  and  after 
having  wad  observed  where  the  blow  may  be  strucli."  Bonaparte 
^nted  the  Portuguese  troofa  for  nothing,  or  put  ttiem  on  the  same 
levH  as  the  S^ianiuds  ;  but  Massen-i,  and  other  marshals  too,  to  their 
P*teort,  very  soon  discovered  the  mistake.  Fi/rthe  utercepted Irtb r 
<••  Catmtl  Napitr'i  Hittury  uflhi!  PeninsMlar  H'ar.  "  The  dlioipline 
•f  the  Portuguese  army,**  observes  a  Britiah  officer,  *'  waa  dally  im- 
l^lBx.  The  uncommon  exertions  of  Marshal  Beresford,  and  the 
ariliA  ufllcers  under  him  were  rewurdtnl  by  tlie  praises  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  miraculous  change  in  tlie  appearance,  movement,  and 
leneral  conduct  of  the  soldiers  committed  to  their  charge.  The  old, 
|t|wrrlgible,  indolent,  and  useless  Portuguese  officers  were  placed  on 
«*  rettredllat,  and  their  commissions  were  given  to  young  men,  full 
"  '^l*  willing  to  learn,  and  able  to  discharge  the  active  duties 
"VtuA  of  tbak."— ilemMntioiu  qfOu  Pninttia. 


six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the  mist 
and  the  grey  clouds  were  rolling  away,  the  French 
made  two  desperate  simultaneous  attacks  in  great 
force,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  Wellington's  position,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  Serra.  The  column  which  attacked 
our  right  was  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleur*, 
which  out-numbered  the  lig!<t  infantry  of  Ge- 
neral Picton,  an:l  forced  them  to  retire:  some 
of  the  tirailleurs  gained  possession  of  the  highest 
rocks,  and  appeared  to  their  comrwles  below  to 
have  got  upon  the  flank  of  Wellington's  right : 
the  attacking  column  followed  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely ;  a  good  part  of  it  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  waa  in  the  act  of  deploying  when  it  was 
attacked  in  the  most  gallant  maimer  by  a  part  of 
Picton's  division,  consisting  of-  the  88th  reidmeDt, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  WaU«M:e, 
the  45th  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Cokmd 
the  Hon.  R.  Meade,  and  the  8ih  Portuguese  regi- 
ment under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colond 
Douglas,  the  whole  being  directed  by  Major-Oeneral 
Picton.  These  three  regiments  advanced  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy's  division  from  the  ad- 
vantageous ground  which  they  had  gained.  The  Por- 
tuguese, charging  in  line  with  the  British,  emulated 
their  prowess,  and  met  with  the  best  encouragement 
that  could  possibly  attend  such  a  first  essay  ;  for 
the  whole  work  waa  done  in  a  very  few  minatea, 
and  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  on  the  ridge,  or 
broken  and  hurled  down  the  steep,  to  a  dense  mass 
which  MasBcna  had  collected  there  to  suj^ort  and 
follow  up  their  attack,  but  which  now  moved  ntt 
forward,  but  backward.  Another  French  divisioa, 
attacking  still  farther  to  the  right,  without  being 
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aware  thnt  Lord  Wellington's  lines  extended  so 
far,  or  that  Gieneral  Leith's  corps  was  (here,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  head  of  a  British  column  before  it  could  reach 
the  plateau  or  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was 
mttacked  in  a  irice  by  Colonel  Barnes's  brigade  of 
General  Leith's  corps,  composed  of  the  royals,  the 
9th,  and  the  38th  regimenU.  The  9th,  commanded 
by  C!olonel  Cameron,  being  the  leading  battalion 
of  our  column,  when  about  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  French,  wheeled  suddenly  into  line, 
and  fired  a  volley,  the  eflfect  of  which  was  terrific 
and  decisive.  The  ground  was  covered  with  dead 
and  dying,  not  new  levies  or  mercenaries,  or  half- 
hearted contingents  from  foreign  dependent  states, 
but  men  who  belonged  to  the  elite  of  the  French 
army.  This  destructive  fire  being  followed  up  by 
an  immediate  charge,  this  division  gave  way  and 
broke,  and  rushed  or  rolled  down  the  hill  side  as 
their  comrades  had  done.  On  the  same  space  of 
ground  seldom  has  been  seen  such  a  destruction  as 
overtook  this  French  division.  Both  these  divisions 
which  made  the  attack  upon  our  right  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  General  Regnier,  who  had  witnessed 
on  the  plains  of  Muda  what  British  bayonets  could 
do,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  be  particularly 
unfortunate  whenever  he  met  our  troops.  The 
attack  on  Wellington's  left  was  made  with  General 
Loison's  division  of  Marshal  Key's  corps  and  with 
one  brigade  of  the  division  of  Marchand ;  this  attack- 
ing column  being  supported,  as  the  other  had  been, 
by  a  mass  of  troops  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
Serra,  and  prepared  to  move  forward  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  was  not  a  whit  more  fortunate  than 
Gkneral  Regnicr's  force,  and  it  scarcely  fought  so 
well.  It  was  confronted  excliuively  by  the  British 
light  division  under  General  Craufurd  and  General 
Pack's  brigade  of  Portuguese.  One  division  of 
infantry  alone  made  any  progress  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and,  being  immediately  chai^;ed  with  bayonets 
by  General  Craufurd  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  95th 
British,  and  the  3rd  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  it  was 
broken  and  driven  down  with  immense  loss.  Gene- 
ral Coleman's  brigade  of  Portuguese,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve,  was  moved  up  to  the  right  of 
Craufurd's  division,  and  made  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  upon  some  French,  who  had  not 
reached  so  elevated  a  spot,  but  who  were  trying  to 
gain  the  ridge.  These  men  too  were  driven  down 
with  terrible  destruction.  Some  of  the  Portuguese, 
charging  into  a  thick  mass,  got  so  wedged  in 
among  the  French  that  they  had  not  room  to  use 
their  bayonets ;  so,  imitating  the  example  which 
had  been  set  by  English  soldiers,  they  turned  up 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  and  plied  them 
with  such  vigour  as  soon  to  clear  the  way.  The 
little  artillery  that  was  used  in  the  action  was 
nearly  all  Portuguese,  and  it  was  exceedingly  well 
served.  For  some  time  the  troops  at  the  base 
of  the  Serra-  kept  within  a  short  distance,  as  if 
intending  to  renew  the  attack  ;  but  Massena 
had  had  enough  of  that  iron  ridge,  and  the  rest 
of  die  day  passed  in   loose  skirmishes  between 


the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  descending  the  hills  to  meet  their  foes. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  who  in 
these  matters  measured  every  word  he  said  or  wrote, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  his  attacks  on  the 
heights  was  enomums :  2000  were  left  killed  upon 
the  field  of  battle  (killed  chiefly  by  the  bayonet), 
and  from  3000  to  4000  were  wounded.  Three 
generals  of  division  were  among  the  wounded  ;  one 
general  was  killed ;  one  general  was  tnken  prisoner, 
together  with  a  few  hundred  men  and  oflScers. 
The  loss  of  the  allied  army  did  not  exceed 
1300,  of  which  number  578  were  Portuguese 
— a  very  convincing  proof  that  the  men  whom 
Lord  Beresford  had  trained  had  gone  well  into 
action.  "  This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "  has 
brought  the  Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the 
enemy  for  the  first  time  in  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  they  hare  proved  that  the  trouble  which 
has  been  taken  with  them  has  not  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  iu  the 
same  ranks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting 
cauce,  which  they  afford  the  best  hopes  of  savine."' 


cauce,  1 

•  Colonet  Onmod,  Wrlliii(Uw  DUpatrhra.— Sontlwjr,  Id  EMm- 
burgh  Animal  Rrgiatsr,  and  Hi«.  of  the  Pmianlu  War.— Coloacl 
Lrith  Hav.  Narratrra— MnjoMHujle  Sham,  Military  Uamoiia cT th> 
Duke  of  WelllnKtun. — H.  B.  RoUinaon,  Memoiraof  UeatenaDt  Otpoaial 
Sir  Thumaa  Pictoa. — ^Thia  laat  named  work,  UHMlgh  II  eontaioa  aoaae 
DonafDie,  and  aome  ridiciiloua  half<«uiicealad  attemiita  to  elevaie  Pie- 
ton  by  the  drpimkn  of  the  Dtikeol  Wvlllngton,  glTee  aom*  inlerat- 
iw  anredotea,  and  aome  very  ebaiaeleilatie  lettera  written  en  the  apnr 
oflhe  moment  bv  that  Tery  brave,  but  aomewhat  too  hot-headed,  WeUh- 
man,  l*ictan.  A  frw  d»ya  aftrr  ilie  battle,  in  wrMng  to  Ua  Mmd  Uokoel 
Pleydel.  Oeoeral  Picton  m}» — *'  Our  army  Is  hMlthy,  «vll  Mitftprd 
in  every  reapect,  and  regtiUtrtjf  $mpiied  wHn  prwlsiaiu"  Thii  denoiea 
an  improTpmrnt  in  our  eommtMariat .  And  in  the  diapateh  a{ 
the  eommander  in-chief,  from  whicli  we  liave  iaai  iiuMed  in  our  text, 
there  is  an  admiasitm  of  tlte  tame  kind.  TbronKb  this  impsoveiaeiit, 
and  the  skillbl  way  in  which  their  strenicth  had  bera  huabanded  lur 
tr>-in^  and  critical  momenta,  tlie  troopa  had  been  enablrH  to  do  their 
very  be.-t  in  tlie  battle  of  Busaoo.  **  Tbrouifboat  the  contest  on  Um 
Serra,*'  saya  hia  lonUhip, "  and  in  all  the  prevloaa  marrhra,  and  thaw 
we  have  since  made,  the  whole  army  have  ojndnoled  tbrauelrea  la 
the  moat  regular  maaaer,  Aconrdlngly  all  the  openiioDS  have  been 
carried  on  with  ease  -,  the  soldiers  have  sitSered  no  privatiooa,  haT» 
nodergone  no  unneoeasary  Ibtigue,  there  liaa  been  no  lose  uf  atorea. 
and  the  army  is  in  tlte  hifftie^t  spirits."  Lord  Wellington  acknow- 
leJges  his  imrtieular  oblixanoiis  to  the  adjutant  and  quarter-maatef- 
geniTils  ;  but  the  exrellent  mult  must  have  been  in  <uud  psut  owing 
to  those  ftindamental  improvements  in  the  comiiilsaaiiat  ospaiimeM^ 
the  necessity  of  which  ha  had  been  so  long  urging  co  aovemBsat. 

Before  the  campaign  uf  this  year  began,  some  excellent  rnnilailoas 
with  n-gard  to  this  service  were  isanad  nom  tl>a  War-oOci:.  TI117  Iwt 
the  gradationa  of  rank  aa  foUowa  — 

1.  CommlSOTry-OenermL 

2.  neputy-Commiaaary.Oeneial. 

3.  Assistant  CommisssCry-Oeaeral. 

4.  Deputy. Asalatant-Commlssary-Qeneral. 
8.  Ch>rk. 


They  ordered  that  no  clerk  ehould  b«  eligible  to  ptomotlon  until 

•  had  served  at  lenst  one  year;  that  no  dapn^-asslalant  comwls- 

sary-general  should  be  eligible  unless  be  had  bad  at  leaaklbar  y«vs* 


Ber%-ice  as  deputy,  or  Bve  years  tlating  IVom  his  first  entering  as  a 
clerk;  that  no  assistant -commtamry-general  should  be  promoted 
unless  he  bad  bad  five  yeara'  service  in  tiiat  grade,  or  ten  year*'  ser* 
vice  counting  tnm  tlie  time  he  became  a  clerk ;  and  that  00  deputy 
oommlsaary  genenil  diould  be  promoted  tu  the  highest  grade  of  ail 
nnlil  he  had  served  three  years  as  deputy.  Thus  a  eunmuaary-geaa. 
ral  would  have.  i»  minimo,  an  experience  of  at  least  ..13  years^ 

A  deputy -oommlsaar)--geiieral 10 

An  aasistant'COmmis<ary'general 5 

A  deputy-asaistant-eommisaary-general 1 

0<mnws«iit  Oatttu,  IM  Hani.  1810. 
In  this  way,  service,  experience,  and  good  conduct  were  soade  the 
essentials,  and  an  end  was  put  to  rapid,  indiserimlllata.  and,  in  many 
cases,  shameful  promotions.  An  e^il  practice  had  long  oUained  of 
crowding  the  commissariat  department  with  a  set  of  boys  ;  but  an  end 
was  put  to  this  also  by  the  preaeut  regitlatlons.  Altogether  this  waa 
a  great  step  iu  the  right  direction.  Some  abusea  lingered,  and  per- 
feetion  was  not  to  ue  olitaiued  without  time  and  practice ;  but  we 
believe  it  is  admitted  that  fkum  the  spring  of  1810  ihr  Britbb  commis- 
sariat beirnn  to  imptove  rapidly.  Tlie  cummaiider-io.chief  repraiedly 
expresi<ei  his  warm  ajiproliatinn  of  the  acthity,  seal,  abiltty,  and 
g<-nrral  merit  of  Mr.  (iiitcrw.itds  Sir  Robert)  Kennedy,  who  was  at 
tliia  time  Commissary  g'-uenl  to  his  arm)*. 
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Another  object  which  Lord  Wellington  hud  io 
view,  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Busaco,  was  to  give 
time  to  the  people  of  the  countrv  in  his  rear  to  com- 
ply with  the  proclamation  he  had  iissued,  and  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with  their 
goods  and  provisions.  It  was  especially  important 
to  gain  this  time  for  the  inhabiianta  of  Coimbra,  a 
populous  and  wealthy  town,  which  Masaena  would 
have  entered  on  the  26th  but  for  the  force  united 
on  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  Unfortunately  the  pro* 
clamation,  and  the  specific  orders  given,  were  in 
many  instances  ill  obeyed.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary a  recourse  to  compulsive  measures,  the  British 
general  being  determined  that  his  proclamation 
should  nut  be  a  dead  letter,  and  feeling  that  the 
present  sufferings,  however  great,  of  a  portion  of 
the  community  were  not  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  future  welfare  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  nation.  If  an  absolute  want  of  forage 
and  provisions  shuuld  fall  upon  the  French,  toge- 
ther with  a  want  of  lodging  and  accommodation, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  rainy  season  was  begin- 
uing,  their  progress  must  be  impeded,  their  losses 
sogmented,  and  their  stay  in  the  country  much 
shortened.  With  the  intention  of  providing,  by 
means  of  English  stores,  provisions,  and  money, 
fur  the  iemigraiing  population  behind  the  lines  he 
had  chosen  nearLisbun,  Wellington  would  have 
left  all  the  country  as  bare  to  Matsena  as  were  the 
nitnmita  of  the  Serras  or  jagged  mountains.  He 
knew  that,  on  starting  from  Almeida,  the  French 
marshal  had  given  his  people  bread  and  biscuit  for 
fifteeit  days,  ordering  every  man  to  carry  his  own 
stock ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  impatient  French 
soldiers,  wearied  by  this  great  additional  weight, 
had  thrown  the  greater  portion  away,  preferring  to 
tmst  to  chance  and  plunder,  to  the  cattle  they  were 
driving  with  them,  and  to  the  vegetables  they 
might  pick  up.  And,  since  Mas}ena  had  begun 
his  march,  his  soldiers  had  received  meat  only, 
and  that  was  growing  very  scarce. 

On  the  28th,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Massena 
moved  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from 
the  left  of  his  centre  to  the  rear,  and  Wellington 
•sw  his  cnvalry  marching  over  the  mountains  by 
SDother  road  towards  Oporto.  This  road,  by  the 
ptss  of  Boyalva  to  the  north  of  Busaco,  completely 
toroed  the  position  of  the  allies  on  that  iron  ridge : 
the  pass  had  been  open  before,  and  Massena  might 
have  taken  it,  but  that  presumptuous  man  had 
preferred  risking  that  engagement  which  had 
ended  in  such  terrible  loss.  The  British  general 
now  directed  Colonel  Trant  to  occupy  that  pass 
with  his  Portuguese  division;  but  a  Portuguese 
general  commanding  in  the  north  had  previously 
ordered  the  division  to  march  elsewhere ;  and,  un- 
luckily, when  Trant  took  it  upon  himself  to  obey 
his  lordship's  orders  rather  than  those  of  the  gene- 
nl,  he  lost  his  way  in  seeking  a  short  road,  and 
Mrived  too  late  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French, 
who  descended  into  the  plains  that  lie  open  to  the 
Ks-coast,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from 
Oporto  to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British.  But 


Massena  had  only  made  the  march  which  Wel- 
lington expected  he  would  make.     The  British 
general  liad  no  intention  of  remaining  where  he 
was :  his  place  of  strength,  his  chosen,  inexpugnable 
position,  in  which  Portugal  was  to  be  saved,  waa 
not  in  the  Serra  de  Busaco  or  cm  the  Mondego,  but 
much  nearer  Lisbon,  and  thither  a  good  road  re- 
mained open  to  him.     By  the  29th  the  whole 
allied  army  was  already  in  the  low  country,  between 
the  Serra  de  Busaco  and  the  sea ;  and  on  the  30th 
it  was  cullecied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
and  began  its  retreat  towards  the  Tagus  and  tlie 
capital.     On  the  1st  of  October  the  British  rear- 
guard, after  some  skirmishing  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  evacuated  Cuimbra,  accom- 
panied   by   all   the   remaining  inhabitants,    who 
ought  to  have  removed  three  or  four  days  (at  least) 
before,  and  who  now  ran  away  with   whatever 
movables  they  could  carry,  with  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  children  thrown  on  carts,  mules,  and 
asses,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and 
incumbering  the  road  to  the  British  rear ;  while 
the  French  were  pressing  close  upon  them,  and 
even  hovering  on  the  flank.     "  It  was  a  piteous 
sight,  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never 
forget,"  adds  an  officer  who  had  fought  at  Busaco, 
and  who  was  now  in  the  rear  of  our  retreating 
&rmy.*     It  was  like  the  uprooting  and  sweeping 
away  of  the  population  of  whole  provinces,  with 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  household  goods 
and  gods,  and  everything  that  was  theirs :  it  was  a 
scene  such  as  Europe  might  have  presented  at  the 
first  irruption  of  the  Huns  :  it  waa  a  scene  to  make 
good  men  curse  the  restless  ambition  which  had 
led  to  it  and  made  it  necessary.     "  I  feel,"  saya 
another  eye-witness,  '*  that  no  powers  of  descrip- 
tion can  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  the 
afflicting  scenes,  the  cheerless  desolation,  we  daily 
witnessed  on  our  march  from  the  Mondego  to  the 
lines.    Wherever  we  moved,  the  mandate  which 
enjoined  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  forsake  their 
homes,  and  to  remove  or  destroy  their  little  property, 
had  gone  before  us.     The  villages  were  deserted ; 
the  churches,  retreats  so  often  (yet  so  vainly)  con- 
fided in,  were  empty ;  the  mountain  cottages  stood 
open  and  untenanted ;  the  mills  in  the  valley,  but 
yesterday  so  busy,  were  motionless  and  silent! 
.  .  .  .    The  flanks  of  our  line  of  march  from  this 
place  (Thomar)  were  literally  covered  with  the 
flying  population  of  the  country.    In  Portugal  there 
are,  at  no  time,  many  facilities  for  travellins;,  and 
these  few  the  exigencies  of  the  army  had  very 
greatly  diminished.     Rich,  indeed,  were  those  in 
gaud  fortune,  as  in  possession,  who  still  retained  a 
cabriolet,  and  mules  for  its  service.     Those  who 
had  bulluck-cars,  asses,  or  any  mode  of  tranaport- 
ing  their  families  and  property,  looked  contented 
and  grateful ;    for  respectable   men   and   delicate 
women,  of  the  second  class,  might  on  every  side 
be  seen  walking  slowly  and  painfully  on  foot,  en- 
cumbered by  heavy  burdens  of  clothes,  bed<'uig, 

*  A.  Vimswux. 
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and  food."* — "The  column  of  march  of  the 
allies,"  say*  another  officer,  "  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary scene,  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible minutely  to  describe ;  but,  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  route  was  absolutely  and  continuously  co- 
vej'ed  during  its  whole  extent,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  as  to  its  unusual  aspect.  It  was  not  alone 
troops  of  all  arms,  attended  by  the  incumbrances 
and  followers  of  an  army ;  it  was  not  peasantry, 
removing  with  their  families;  it  was  not  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  travelling  conformably  to 
their  rank ;  it  was  not  the  furniture,  grain,  cattle 
of  an  extensive  line  of  country,  passing  from  one 
station  to  another, — ^but  it  was  hH  these  combined, 
pressing  forward  in  one  varied,  confused,  appa- 
rently interminable  ma88."t  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  great  as  might  have  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  forced  emigration,  the  people  must  have 
suffered  infinitely  more  if  they  had  remained  in 
their  homes  during  the  French  advance  and  the 
infernal  retreat  which  followed  it.  And  better  had 
it  been  for  the  general  cause  in  the  Peninsula  if 
Lord  Wellington's  proclamation  had  been  in  all 
instances  more  strictly  obeyed.  His  lordship  had 
given  a  good  deal  of  time  for  preparation,  having 
iMued  his  proclamation  as  far  back  as  the  4th  of 
Auj^st,  or  nearly  two  months  before  he  commenced 
his  retreat  from  Coimbra :  in  advancing  from  that 
city,  in  crossing  the  Mondego  and  taking  up  his 
position  on  the  barrier  of  Busaco,  his  only  inten- 
tions were  to  gain  time,  to  try  the  Portuguese  le- 
vies, and  to  snow  the  enemy  what  stuff  the  allied 
army  was  made  of:  he  never  thought  of  remaining 
more  than  a  few  days  at  that  advanced  position, 
which  could  not  defend  Lisbon ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese inhabitants  in  his  rear  were  repeatedly 
warned  to  remove  with  their  substance.  When 
the  French  entered  the  forsaken  city  of  Coimbra, 
they  discovered  ample  stores  of  provisions;  but, 
fsrtunately  for  the  allies,  and  fatally  to  themselves, 
the  aoldiery  pillaged  and  wasted  these  stores  instead 
of  husbanding  them  for  the  future  necessities  of  the 
army.t 

Whien  the  intelligence  of  these  movements  reached 
England,  that  partv  which  bad  always  represented 
the  gloriotts  struggle  as  hopeless  said  that  Welling- 
ton had  gained  another  victory  only  to  commence 
another  retreat;  that  it  was  one  of  the  wildest 
ffights  «f  human  presumption  to  think  of  defending 
a  euuntry  like  Portugal,  against  the  vast  and  vic- 

*  RKolleotloiu  of  the  Poniniula. — *'  Tlie  French  anuy  found  tli« 
city  of  Cotmbra,  as  it  had  pn-vkNuly  done  Vlxou.  ]ierfectly  ileaerted  ; 
the  houaai  eloacd  ainiwt  theni ;  the  inhabitants  wandering  over  the 
face  of  tiie  country,  or  crowding  the  roads  leadiOft  to  Lisbon.  Tliis 
eatmiiaa.  pnduMd  in  ureat  measure  by  the  tnatruetions  of  I^oid 
WaUiaitoa.  waa  of  Inralnulahla  inconTrnbnee  to  an  ioradiuK  army, 
moTiug  witlHMit  maj(atineB,  cuoseqiiently  depending  for  siiijeiaTence 
on  the  ooMttrieatiinMighwitieh  it  advanced.  Instead  of  Ijeholding  a 
Urn  poimlalioa,  subjected  to  intimidation  nnd  reluctant  di^oovery 
of  the  stores  in  tlieir  iiossessioo,  the  liara  walls  of  the  houses  atone 
iwnained ;  while  the  deposiLarlee  of  grain,  or  provisions  of  any  descrip- 
tion, fell  iMit  unfrequently  and  accidentally  into  iu  power."— y.et'lA 
Bag. 

t  Colonel  LeIthHay.  Narrallrr. 

I  On  uoTing  f^HU  Cutmbra,  MasMnA  left  5000  sick  and  wounded 
ta  that  city.  Tliree  days  afcr  his  departure,  Colonel  Trrtnt,  with  a 
part  of  his  rapid  Purtujjuew  d  viwinn,  entered  the  town  and  captured 
the  whole  of  the  French  hospital.,  ttigetlier  with  some  siarnMS  of  the 
Imperial  Ouar.!,  who  had  been  left  there  to  protect  the  siok. 


torious  armies  of  Bonaparte,  with  2S,000  Briiiah 
troops  and  30,000  native  soldiers ;  that  the  predi^ 
tions  of  Napoleon,  verified  everywhere  else,  moat 
be  realised  in  this  particular  case, — that  the  British, 
or  such  of  them  as  should  escape  the  igpnominy  of  a 
capitulation,  must  be  driven  back  to  their  shipa, 
leaving  nothing  to  England,  after  all  the  sacrifice* 
of  money  and  of  life  she  had  made,  but  humiliation 
and  disgrace,  and  an  increase  of  debility  which 
must  render  her  so  much  the  less  able  to  contend 
with  the  enemy  for  her  own  existence  as  a  nation. 
But  no  such  raven  croaked  over  the  tent  of  the 
great  commander.  The  plan  of  defence  which  he 
had  formed  and  matured  was  still  unbroken  and 
entire,  and  so  were  his  own  hopes.  He  was  never 
so  confident  as  he  was  a  day  or  two  after  he  besan 
his  retreat  from  Coimbra.  Writing  to  the  admiral 
in  the  Tagus,  he  says,  "  I  have  very  little  doubt  of 
being  able  to  hold  this  country  againrt  the  force 
which  has  now  attacked  it.  There  will  be  a  breeae 
near  Lisbon,  but  I  know  that  we  shall  have  the 
best  of  it."  And  writing  to  his  brother  Henry, 
now  ambassador  in  Spain,  he  says,  "  We  sbMl 
make  our  retreat  to  the  positions  in  front  of  Lift. 
boil  without  much  difficulty,  or  any  lots.  Jtfg 
opinion  is,  thai  tite  French  are  in  a  scrape.  They 
are  not  a  sufficient  aimy  tor  their  purpose,  parti- 
cularly since  their  late  loss  aud  that  the  Portuguese 
army  have  behaved  so  well;  and  they  will  find 
their  retreat  from  this  country  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation."  *  In  fact,  both  the  British 
and  Portuguese  effected  their  retreat  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  regularity ;  General  Hill,  iriti> 
his  division  on  the  right,  moved  by  Thomar  and 
Santarem ;  the  centre  of  the  army  moving  by  Leiria 
and  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  left  by  Alcoba^a  and  Ohklof. 
Massena  followed  in  one  immense  column  by  tlia 
centre  or  Rio  Mayor  road,  his  advanced  gtiard  oc- 
casionally skirmishing  with  our  gallant  light  divi- 
sion. On  the  7th  of  October  the  French  van  caught 
sight  of  the  chain  of  hills,  behind  which,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  lay  the  city  oflAabm. 
And  now  up,  Lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,  and  show  the 
lion  in  the  middle  path !  f 

But  those  lines  were  already  up ;  and  every  thiiig 
was  prepared  to  keep  the  French  at  bay, 

"  Ai  famish'd  woln*  ■umy  a  guarded  fold."  { 

We  have  mentioned  the  first  conception  of  this 
grand  defensive  scheme,  which  had  more  or  leta 
occupied  the  mind  of  Wellington  ever  since  the 
campaign  of  1808.  It  had  been  indispensable  to 
conceal  the  great  project,  and  to  mystify  the  French 
as  to  its  existence ;  and  this  had  beoi  done  with 
astonishing  address.  Even  when  moat  aotivdj 
engaged  in  directing  the  construction  of  the  vcrka, 
Wellington  had  the  art  to  make  not  onlv  the  enemy, 
but  also  the  people  of  the  cotmtry,  believe  that  he 
intended  nothing  serious  there ;  aud  it  is  said  that, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  illuaion,  he  sometimes  spoke 
of  the  plan,  even  to  officers  of  his  own  army  and 

*  Colonel  OuTTor^,  Welliogtoo  Ul>pCtohea 
t  "  But  in  the  middle  pitli  a  lion  ky  P' 

IFaiurScm,  FiriM  «/Aat  JUijmlu 
t  U.U. 
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about  bis  own  person,  as  a  thing  which  had  flitted 
through  his  head,  but  which  had  been  abandoned. 
And,  even  when  Massena  received  better  informa- 
tion, he  remained  in  the  belief  that  the  works 
thrown  up  were  little  more  than  (ield-works,  which 
might  easily  be  turned  or  overpowered  by  his  own 
batteries,  and  that  so  extensive  a  line  was  not  de- 
fensible by  such  a  force  as  the  Bntish  gmeral 
commanded,  but  must  have  several  weak  points, 
at  some  one  or  two  of  which,  a  concentrated,  sus- 
tained attack,  costing  perhaps  a  few  thousands  in 
killed  and  wounded,  mast  eventually  succeed.  For 
1  complete  notion  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  the 
reader  must  consult  military  and  scientific  books, 
and  WellinKton's  own  dispatches.  We  can  only 
offer  an  outline  sketch. 

The  peninsula  or  promontory,  at  whose  south- 
eastern extremity  Lisbon  is  situated,  is  crossed, 
rather  obliquely,  by  two  serras,  or  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  extend,  with  various  altitudes  and 
various  degrees  of  steepness,  but  with  partial  inter- 
niptions  or  openings,  m>m  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  These  two  serras 
ran  neaiiy  parallel  with  each  other,  at  a  distance 
of  from  SUE  to  eight  miles ;  the  point  of  the  line 
nearest  to  Lisbon  being  close  to  Ae  Tagus,  between 
Via  Longa  and  QuintUla.  Through  the  passes  in 
these  serras,  and  the  low  ground  bordering  the 
Tagus,  four  roads,  from  the  interior  of  thie  country, 
lead  to  the  capital.  The  hand  of  nature  had  mark»l 
out  these  two  lines  of  defence,  and  British  science 
ud  engineering  had  been  employed  for  a  whole 
jear  in  strengthening  them,  and  in  blocking  up 
the  openings  which  seemed  the  most  accessible. 
Here  redoubts  were  erected ;  here  the  whole  face 
of  a  mountain  was  scarped  and  hewn  into  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  facet  of  some  Titanic  fortress; 
here  the  threads  of  mountain  rivulets  (whidi  would 
be  something  more  than  rivulets  at  the  end  of 
October  and  in  November)  were  collected  and 
brought  together  into  one  bed;  and  here  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  great  Tagus,  were  dammed  up, 
or  were  provided  with  dams  which  could  be  used, 
and  with  floodgates  which  conld  be  shut,  so  as 
to  inundate  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  approach  of  the  invader.  TTie  line  of  defence 
was  everywhere  double,  while  in  some  parts  there 
was  a  treble  range  of  batteries  and  redoubts.  The 
first  line,  whidi  was  twenty-nine  English  miles  in 
length,  began  at  Alhendra  on  the  Ti^s,  crossed 
the  valley  of  Aruda  (rather  a  weak  point),  and 
passed  along  the  skirts  of  Monte  Agra^  where 
there  was  a  large  and  strong  redoubt :  it  then  ran 
across  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  skirted  the  deep  ra- 
vine of  Rnda,  to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  asd 
thence  followed  the  course  of  the  little  river  Zi- 
zandre  to  rts  mouth  on  the  Atlantic.  l%e  second 
or  iimer  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to 
eight,  and  in  some  points  to  ten  miles,  extended 
from  Quintilla  on  the  Tagus,  by  Bucellas,  Monte 
Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
S.  l«ttren^  on  the  sea-coast,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty- four  miles.     This  was  by  far  the  stronger 
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line  of  the  two,  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and,  if 
the  first  line  were  forced  by  any  enemy,  the  retreat 
of  the  army  upon  the  second  was  secure  at  all 
times.*  Both  these  lines  were  secured  by  breast- 
works, abattis,  and  stone  walls  with  banquettes  and 
scarps.  Not  an  opening  nor  interstice,  through 
which  a  mountain  go«t  could  pass,  but  was  bkxked 
up  or  guarded.  Down  the  hollows  in  which  the 
rottds  ran  were  pointed  the  black  muzzles  of  nu- 
merous guns,  projecting  from  batteries  which  could 
maintain  a  fire  in  front  and  a  crossing  fire  from  the 
flanks.  And,  to  provide  for  every  occurrence,  to 
make  sure  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  to  our  ships 
of  war  in  the  Tagu«,  there  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  line  a  shorter,  closer  line,  to  protect  the 
embarcation  of  our  troops.  This  innomost  line  of 
all  was  strong  enough  to  check  even  a  brave  enemy 
had  there  been  no  other  liiles  before  it ;  it  rested 
at  one  extremity  on  a  tremendous  redoubt,  and  at 
the  other  on  the  broad  ditch  and  lofly  walls  of  the 
castle  of  S.  Julian.  About  100  redoubts  or  forts, 
containing  altogether  more  than  600  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  scattered  along  these  lines,  t 

In  fortifying  such  lines  as  these  of  Torres  Vedras, 
for  the  support  of  a  large  army  in  the  field,  the 
ordinary  practice  is  to  construct  batteries  and  other 
points  d  'appui,  which  shall  present  as  imponng  a 
front  as  may  be  to  the  attacking  force,  but  ■hall  be 
open  and  defenceless  in  the  rear,  and  thus  useless 
if  once  turned.  But  in  the  present  instance  the 
redoubts  thrown  up  were  not  of  this  ordinary  na- 
ture ;  they  were  not  so  much  field-works  as  regular 
castles,  many  of  which  were  capable  of  containing 
several  hundreds  of  men,  while  tbeie  was  one  that 
required  a  garrison  of  3000.  Equally  strong  in 
the  rear,  flanks,  and  front,  these  ca^e-4ike  redoubts 
were  built  as  if  each  had  been  intended  to  stand  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  at  the  most  moderate  oenpnta- 
tion ;  and  they  were  so  placed  that  they  were  all, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  leart,  independent  of  those 
near  them,  aud  well  sheltered  fi?ora  the  fire  of  their 
neighboun,  if  those  neighboun  trirauM  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Supposing  the  front  line  to 
be  forced,  the  forts  were  still  there  to  intermpt 
the  enemy's  communications  and  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies ;  and  our  retiring  columns  had  only  to  march 
a  fow  miles  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  assume  ground 
even  more  defensible  than  that  winch  they  had 
abandoned.!  It  was  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  that  the  regular  army,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  would  occupy  these  redoubts,  «nd  be  w4)a>lly 
engaged  and  shut  up  in  the  works.     Nothing  was 

*  It  b  miAA  Ibmt  tiie  firont  line,  on  whkh  ike  alUed  nnny  wu  placed, 
oBd  on  wbitih  it  had  a  complete  triumph,  was  at  Bret  intended  rather 
as  a  )tne  of  iwlAted  po^to,  or  as  a  sort  tff  outwork  to  ratard  the  aftvunce 
of  the  French  and  cool  their  impetuoitty,  tluui  on  the  pennfinent  poei- 
lion  ;  but  timt,  through  the  longdelayof  Wasseua  in  openinj;  thccara- 
pni|^  in  Portngil,  and  la  advaaring  fitom  Almeida,  time  had  been 
grna  to  the  EocUsh  engineers  to  render  this  flist  line  so  fonnidable  as 
to  induc'  LordWdlinKton  to  make  his  stand  upon  it. 

The  hiifhast  praise  vas  due,  aud  waijiiveB  to  theae  engineer  olBoen, 
whose  labours  were  directed  at  llrst  Iw  Colonel  Fletcher,  and  ftfterwurda 
by  Captain  J.  T.  Jones,  both  of  the  Royal  Engineen. 

f  Dispotehes.— A.  Vieiusenx,  Military  Life  of'tlie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.—Colonel  Leilh  Hay,  Namitive.— M»jor  Sherer,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington— Southey,  in  Edinbuigh  Annual  Ke- 
gister.  and  Hist,  of  Peninsular  War. 

X  Majtquav  of  LaDdoudeirv,  Memoir  af  the  War  in  Oie  Pcninaula. 
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farther  from  Lord  Wellington's  mind :  his  design 
was  to  garrison  these  strong  posts  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  militia  and  least  disciplined  regiments  of 
the  Portuguese,  whilst  he  kept  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  and  the  elite  of  the  Portuguese  free 
and  unencumbered,  to  be  employed  as  circumstances 
might  require.  By  this  arrangement  he  secured 
to  himself  the  double  advantage  of  a  movable 
army  and  a  fortified  place.  While  the  immovable 
part  of  the  force,  the  artillery,  the  militia,  &c., 
held  the  castle-like  redoubts,  the  whole  allied  re- 
gular army,  numerous,  brilliant  in  equipment,  high 
in  spirit,  confident  in  their  great  commander, 
would  move,  free  as  the  wind,  in  every  direction, 
to  cover  the  summits  of  mountains,  to  descend  into 
valleys,  or  to  rush  against  any  luckless  French 
column  that,  with  diminished  numbers,  might 
perchance  force  a  passage  through  the  batteries 
and  redoubts,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  ob- 
stacles of  this  grand  position. 

Within  the  foremost  of  these  lines  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  the  allied  army  entered  on  the  8th  of 
October,  leaving  the  French  van  behind  them  in 
the  plain.  As  soon  as  the  army  arrived,  and  each 
division  took  up  its  assigned  quarters,  the  defences, 
which  were  strong  enough  before,  were  made  still 
stronger,  as  if  the  great  leader  were  determined  to 
take  a  bond  of  fate.  The  powerful  British  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  were  made  to 
flank  the  whole  of  the  right  of  the  position ;  a  fine 
body  of  English  marines  occupied  the  line  of  em- 
barcatioD,  and  Portuguese  militia  and  artillery 
manned  the  castle  of  S.  Julian  and  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  respectable 
armed  citizens  who  had  formed  volunteer  corps, 
garrisoned  Lisbon,  into  which  our  ships  of  war 
and  transports  threw  everything  that  was  needful. 
Telegraphs  were  erected  along  the  two  lines,  to 
communicate  information  from  one  extremity  of  the 
lines  to  the  other  and  to  every  part  of  the  position  ; 
and  these  signal-stations  were  properly  put  in  charge 
of  experienced  seamen  from  the  fleet.  To  complete 
the  barriers,  pallisades,  platforms,  and  planked 
bridges  leading  into  the  works,  50,000  trees  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  department. 
There  was  no  lack  of  hands  to  do  the  necessary 
work ;  3000  artillerymen  and  officers  of  the  coun- 
try were  on  the  spot;  7000  Portuguese  peasantry 
were  employed  as  labourers ;  and  the  British  engi- 
neers, artillerymen,  and  artifioers  (the  latter  recently 
imported  or  increased  in  numbers),  were  aided  by 
our  foot  soldiers,  who  found  great  excitement  and 
amusement  in  the  occupation.  From  Torres  Vedras 
to  Lisbon  the  whole  country  was  as  busy  as  bees 
in  the  honey  season ; — it  was  covered,  or  constantly 
traversed,  like  an  anthill  in  an  autumnal  evening. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  the  whole  position,  and 
particularly  the  first  line,  was  gaining  strength 
from  all  tlua  unremitting  labour.  The  roads  lead- 
ing up  to  the  position  were  destroyed ;  and,  as 
Wellington  had  gained  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  bringing  the  French  down  as  the  rainy  season 
was  setting  in,  they  found  an  inundated  country 


and  a  swamp  to  give  them  damp  welcome.*  Within 
the  front  line  there  was  made  a  good  broad  road  to 
afibrd  easy  passage  to  our  troops  to  every  part  of 
that  line ;  and  other  roads,  between  the  first  and 
the  second  line,  and  between  the  second  and  the 
line  of  embarcation,  were  either  leptured  or  made, 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  admit  the  passage 
of  artillery,  or  to  shorten  the  distance  by  which  the 
troops  had  to  move  for  the  purposes  of  concentra- 
tion or  resistance.  And  again,  in  case  of  an  almost 
impossible  reverse,  all  the  roads  and  stone  bridges 
between  the  outer  line  and  the  line  of  embarcation 
were  imdermined.  A  finer  field  for  manoeuvring 
than  that  which  lay  behind  the  ridge  of  Torres  Yedras 
could  scarcely  be  desired  or  conceived.f 

The  French  van  halted  at  Sobral  for  three  or 
four  days,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  main  body 
and  rear,  whose  march  was  impeded  by  the  tre- 
mendous rains.  This  interval  was  employed  by 
the  allies  in  the  manner  above  narrated.  When 
Massena  came  up  on  the  11th  he  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Wellington's 
lii£s  ;  and  he  employed  some  days  in  reconnoitring 
them  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  He  made 
some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British 
divisions  show  out  their  force.  On  the  14th  there 
was  a  little  fighting  between  the  town  of  Sobral 
and  the  lines,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  Eriglish  bayonet.  They  also  showed  them- 
selves in  some  force  near  Villa  Franca  on  the 
right  of  the  line  and  close  to  the  Tagus;  and 
here  the  French  general  St.  Croix  was  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-boats.  Afier  this 
no  demonstration  of  any  consequence  was  made. 
Not  a  single  attempt  was  ever  made  to  assail  any 
of  the  works,  or  to  penetrate  the  outer  line  in  any 
part  of  its  long  range.  Those  scarped  rocks,  and 
those  eminences  bristling  with  cannon,  smote  the 
heart  of  Massena  with  d^pair  ;  and,  by  this  time, 
Wellington  had  united  behind  that  foremost  line  a 
force  numerically  equal  to  his  own.  Some  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  England  and  from 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Marques  de  la  Romana  had 
been  induced  to  come  from  Estremadura  and  join 
the  allies  with  a  Spanish  division  5000  strong. 
Though,  perhaps,  iudiflerent  in  other  respects, 
these  Spaniards  might  be  depended  upon  behind 
stone  walls  and  parapets.  Lord  Wellington 
counted  his  British  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  at  29,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gular force  of  which  he  cotild  dispose  at  58,615. 
He  estimated  that  Massena  had  had  not  less  than 
70,000  men  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  but  that  he 

*  The  waatlur  keiit  flna  until  the  Terjr  dar  on  which  Wdlingtoa 
airived  st  Torta  Vedns.  In  a  diipaleh  to  the  Eul  of  Uvcrjpooi,  dated 
IStli October,  be  nys,  '*0n  theMh  the  rain  commeDced  which  usaally 
foUs  at  this  wawn  of  the  ymr  in  FOitugal,  and  has  oonUnaed  with 
great  violenoe  ever  since.  This  has  probably  iocreaaed  the  enemy's 
difficnities,  and  delayed  his  proffreas. 

t  "  I  cannot  proceed  further  without  deairing  to  dnw  the  attentkui 
of  my  brother  soldiers  in  a  particular  manner,  not  only  to  the  sal^tNt 
(Torres  Vedras)  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  but  to  the  whole  fdan 
of  this  campaign,  because  1  am  sure  that  a  British  army  nerer  took 
part  in  one  better  adapted  to  instrnct  it  in  the  art  of  nuuKBuniOjC  on  a 
groat  scale,  nor,  consequeutly,  so  well  calculated  to  make  efficient 
officers  of  those  who  shared  in  it.  ur  are  dispeoed  to  take  the  ln>able 
of  studying  it  as  It  deserves."— Jforyaest  of  Umdomdary. 
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had  already  lost  by  war,  by  disease,  and  want 
about  15,000 !  But  6000  or  "7000  of  the  French 
army  that  remained  were  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
the  English  general  continued  to  be  very  deficient 
Renouncing  for  the  present  all  hopes  of  planting 
the  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon,  Massena  put 
the  2nd  and  8th  corps  partly  into  the  villages  and 
partly  in  bivouacs  in  front  of  the  rjght  and  centre 
of  the  British  position,  leaving  the  6th  corps  at 
Otta  in  his  rear.  He  established  his  dep6t  and 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Santarem,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  magazines  there.  For  this  last  purpose  he 
Knt  movable  columns  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  provisions,  for  he  had  brought  nothing  of 
the  sort  with  him.  All  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  pretty  well  stripped  by  the  inhabitants, 
wlio  had  either  retired  to  the  mountains  or  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa ;  but  the  French  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  for  many 
leagues  in  Maasena's  rear  the  country  was  reduced 
to  a  desert.  Nor  was  this  all  the  woe  in  that  quar- 
ter :  Colonel  Trant,  who  had  carried  off  the  French 
sick  and  wounded  from  Coimbra,  was  joined  by 
the  Portuguese  militia  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  Colonel  Millar,  and  all  these  forces  glided  in 
between  the  army  of  Massena  and  the  Spanish 
frontier,  cutting  off  all  his  communications,  and 
doing  other  mischief.  Trant  and  Wilson  even 
came  down  to  attack  or  menace  the  strong  French 
rear  at  Otta,  obliging  Massena  to  move  back  a 
whole  division  from  his  front  to  keep  them  in 
check.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
privations  and  the  sickness  of  his  army  were  on  the 
increase,  he  threw  2000  men  across  the  Zezere  to 
re-open  a  communication  with  Spain  by  way  of 
Castello  Branco ;  and  he  sent  General  Foy  with  a 


strong  escort  to  find  or  fight  his  way  as  best  he 
could  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  whence  the  general  was 
to  repair  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal. On  the  15  th  of  November  Massena  began 
a  retrograde  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing his  army  from  the  low  wet  grounds  in 
front  of  Torres  Vedras  and  placing  it  in  canton- 
ments for  the  winter.  He  established  the  2nd  or 
Regnier's  corps  in  and  near  Santarem  in  a  very 
strong  position ;  the  8th  corps  he  put  into  Pemes, 
the  6th  corps  farther  back  into  Thomar,  and  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Torres  Novas.  These 
positions  were  not  to  be  assailed  with  impunity ; 
but  before  the  French  could  reach  them  they  were 
molested  by  the  British  light  division  and  cavalry, 
who  took  some  prisoners.  Lord  Wellington, 
leaving  part  of  the  allied  army  in  the  lines,  moved 
forward  the  remainder  towards  the  Rio  Mayor, 
which  separated  him  from  the  French  position  at 
Santarem ;  and,  having  placed  Hill's  division  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  to  Santarem,  his 
lordship  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Cartaso.  If  his 
proclamation  had  been  properly  obeyed,  Massena 
must  have  been  starved  out  of  the  country  before 
the  beginning  of  December.  But  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere  had 
remained  in  fancied  security,  and  the  French 
found  considerable  supplies  in  Santarem,  Pemes, 
Torres  Novas,  Golegao,  and  other  towns.  Thus 
provisions  were  obtained,  by  the  usual  processes  of 
force  and  intimidation,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the 
winter.  And,  what  was  worse  for  the  allies,  a 
number  of  boats  had  been  carelessly  or  treacher- 
ously left  at  Santarem,  to  enable  the  French  to 
cross  .the  Tagus  whenever  they  liked,  and  to  act  on 
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the £anki  of  Wellington's  army.*  The  Portu- 
guese regency  were  hx  from  possessing  that  au- 
uiority  which  an  executive  gOTemment  ought  to 
possess ;  and  in  activity  and  ability  they  seem  to 
have  been  still  more  deficient.  The  business  of 
goremment  requires  an  apprenticeship  as  well  as 
mI  others;  these  new  untried  men  were  very 
greedy  for  the  popularity  which  they  hoped  would 
prolong  their  power;  and,  as  Lord  Wellington 
observed,  they  would  not  aid  in  any  measure,  how- 
ever beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country, 
which  might  be  unpopular  with  the  mob  of 
Lisbon  .f  Instead  of  strenuously  enforcing  the 
proclamation,  they  had  agreed  with  the  unwilling 
inhabitanta  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
measures  it  prescribed  were  very  distressing,  and 
ruinoxu  and  unnecessary;  and  they  had  endea- 
voured to  throw  all  the  odium  of  the  proclamation 
upon  his  lordship.  When  Massena's  movable 
columns  began  to  ravage  the  countries  east  of  the 
mountains  and  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Tagua  and  Zezere,  the  people  felt  the  folly  of  the 
i^ncy  and  their  own  lamentable  error ;  but  then 
it  was  too  late.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  that  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
affirm  that  a  British  commander  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  stood  in  a  predicament  more  harassing  and 
more  unsatisfactory  than  that  occupied  by  Lord 
Wellington  during  this  campaign  of  1810;  and 
that  probably  not  a  single  individual  in  the  British 
service  could  have  carried  himself  through  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  it,  except  the  man  who 
struggled  with  and  overcame  them.  X  The  Bishop 
(now  patriarch)  of  Oporto  and  Principal  Souza, 
who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  during  his  brief  command,  and  who  had 
now  voices  potential  in  the  regency  (the  patriarch 
being  president),  had  been  carrying  on  an  irritating 
correspondence  all  through  the  summer,  pretending 
to  know  better  than  the  able  British  general  how 
to  manage  the  war,  and  constantly  interfering  with 
his  authority,  although,  by  a  decree  of  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  sent  over  from  Brazil,  his 
lordship  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief 
and  marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese  army.§ 
"They  give  me  more  trouble  in  writing  letters 
upon  their  nonsense,"  says  his  lordship, "  and  make 

*  His  lordship  bad  been  teiwatedly  annoyed  by  similar  aots  of  re- 
missness or  Imwbsry ;  but  at  this  provocatioo  he  spolte  out.  He  threw 
the  prindpal  blame  where  it  was  merited — upon  the  Portuguese  ro* 
geney.  To  Mr.  Charlni  Stuart  (alterwatds  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay), 
who  was  residlog  at  Lisbou  as  our  ambassador  to  that  shuffling  pro 
teauMire  government,  he  poured  out  his  complainls  and  rtfproaohcs, 
well  kntming  that  Stuart  would  not  mince  matters  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  regency.   '*  If."  wrote  his  lordship,  "  the  French  can  feed  In  the 

country,  they  will  stay  till  they  will  be  reinforced The 

French  could  not  have  staid  it  tne  provisions  bad  been  removed  .  .  . 
All  our  military  arrangenionts  are  useless  if  they  can  find  subsistence 
ou  the  ground  which  Ihpy  occupy  ....  Tlien  the  boats  are  loR  at 
Sanlarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon 
our  flanks.  They  could  not  have  staid  a  week  ir  the  provisions  had 
been  carried  off  ...  .  Far  sught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  able  to  maintain  their  posiUun  till  the  whole  Frencli  army  is 
brought  to  their  assistance.  It  is  heart-breaking  to  contemplate  the 
chance  of  Csiluro  from  such  obstinacy  and  folly." — Disoaietm. 

i  Letter  to  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.  in  Pbpaldies. 

1  Maroneas  of  Londonderry. 

I  Lord  Wellington  had  alsobefsi  appointed  anfemberof  thangeiicy 
lu  Portugal,  in  conjunctioa  with  Mr.  CJharlcs  Stuart,  ourqiinistnr  at 
Lisbon ;  but  this  last  appointment  did  not  take  place  till  the  month 
of  August. 


me  lose  more  time  than  can  be  conceived.     I  am 
responsible,  and  they  are  not,  for  the  success  of  our 
operations."    The  fact  was  that  the  regency,  after 
the  appointment  of  Principal  Souza  to  be  a  member 
of  it,  conceived  that  the  war  could  be  maintained  upon 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  Massena  might  he 
kept  at  bay,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  WelUng;ton 
and  every  military  officer  in  the  coimtry ;  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  positive  orders  preparatory  to  the 
retreat  of  the  allied  army  to  Torres  Yedras,  they 
wasted  much  valuable  time  in  discussing  with  his 
lordship  the  expediency  of  adopting  another  plan 
of  defence — a  plan  which  must  have  driven  Uieir 
sapient  excellenciea  out  of  Lisbon,  and  luive  left 
that  capital  open  to  Massena.     After  the  sudden 
fall  of  their  fortress  of  Almeida,  the  regency  be- 
trayed such  a  degree  of  ill-humoiur  as  maBe  it  seem 
as  if  they  believed  that  that  fortress  alone  could 
have  stopped  the  French,  and  that  Lord  Wellington 
had  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  which  blew 
its  works  into  the  air.     On  the  Ith  of  September, 
or  twenty  days   before   he   fought  the  b^e  of 
Busaco,  Wellington  wrote  in  firm  and  indignant 
language  to  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon,  desiring 
him  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  miserable  in- 
trigues by  informing  the  members  of  the  regency 
that  he  would  not  stay  in  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  advise  the  British  government  to  withdraw 
their  assistance,  if  they  interfered  in  any  manner 
with  the  operations  of  his  army,  or  with  the  ap- 
pointments Marshal  Beresford  might  choose   to 
make  for  his  own  staff.     He  bade  Mr.  Stuart  re- 
mind those  gentlemen  of  the  original  arrangement 
and  agreement  which  gave  to  himself  and  Beresford 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  two  armies,  and 
to  warn  them  once  more  of  the  dangers  which  must 
result  from  the  regency's  refusing  or  delaying  to 
adopt  the  civil  and  political  arrangements  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  corresponding  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  he  was  carrying  on.     His  lordship 
drew  a  comparison  between  this  ignorant  and  im- 
patient regency  and  the  central  junta  of  Spain, 
which  had  hurried  army  after  army  into  battle, 
only  to  be  beaten  and  sacrificed.     He  spoke  of  the 
Portuguese  militia  as  only  fit  for  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice on  which  he  was  employing  it ;  he  declared 
that  as  yet  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  regular  Por- 
tuguese army  which  could  be  trusted  in  the  field 
against  French  veterans,  and  that  he  was  the  best 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.     But  the  fighting  patriarch 
and  his  sword-bearer,  Souza,  would  neither  confiess 
their  own  ignorance,  nor  renounce  their  own  plans ; 
and  when  the  retreat  horn,  the  Mondego  commenced 
they  wrote  and  talked  more  wordy  nonsense.     On 
the  6th  of  October,  when  the  allied  forces  were 
close  upon  the  inexpugnable  lines,  the  creation  of 
which  saved  Lisbon,  Wellington  again  addressed 
the  British  minister,  who  hatf  the  right  of  sitting 
ill  the  council  of  regency.     "  You  will  do  me  the 
favour,"  said  his  lordship,  "  to  inform  the  regency, 
and  above  all,  the  Principal  Souza,  that,  his  British 
majesty  and  the  prince  regent  having  intrusted  me 
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with  the  oomnumd  of  their  armief,  and  likewise 
with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operationa,  I  will 
not  luffer  them,  or  anybody  elae,  to  interfere  with 
them ;  that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops, 
and  where  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and 
I  shall  not  alter  a  ayatem  formed  upon  mature  con- 
sideration  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am 
responsible  ror  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not.  I  re- 
commend them  to  look  to  the  measures  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  and  which  I  long  ago  re- 
commended to  them,  vis.,  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Idsbon,  and  for  the  food  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  people,  while  the  troojps  shall  be  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  As  for  Prmcipal  Sousa,  I  beg 
you  to  tdl  him,  firom  me,  that  I  have  had  no  satis- 
faction in  transacting  the  business  of  this  country 
tince  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government; 
that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  muitary  opera- 
tions, of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termi- 
nation, I  shall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  their 
md;  but  that  no  power  upon  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula,  for  one  moment, 
after  I  shall  have  obtained  his  majesty's  leave  to 
resign  my  charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain 
eithear  a  member  of  the  government,  or  to  continue 
at  lishon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I 
ihall ;  and,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  go,  I  will  take 
care  that  the  world,  in  Portn^  at  least,  and  the 
prinee  regent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my 

fewons  • I  have  but  little  doubt  of 

success;  but,  as  I  have  fought  a  sufficient  number 
of  battles  to  discover  that  the  result  of  any  one  is 
not  certain,  even  under  the  best  arrangements,  I 
am  anxious  that  the  government  should  adopt  pre- 
paratory arrangements  to  take  out  of  the  enemy's 
vay  those  persons  and  their  families  who  would 
niffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into  his  hands."  Sousa 
was  not  only  a  presumptuous,  meddling,  headstrong 
blockhead,  but  a  corrupt  and  rapacious  man.  On 
tne  80th  of  November,  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Cartaxo,  Wellington  addressed  a  frank,  manly  letter 
to  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  on  the  other  side 
•rf  the  Atlantic,  showing  the  imperious  necessity  of 
J«roing  Principal  Souza  out  of  the  government. 
The  Council  of  Regency  at  Lisbon  consented  to 
oinniss  or  suspend  the  obnoxious  Principal ;  but 
"t  would  submit  neither  to  suspension  nor  dis- 
missal. He  appealed  to  the  distant  prince  regent, 
^nd,  until  his  answer  should  arrive,  betook  himself 
to  the  getting  up  of  a  regular  anti-English  party, 
*hich  greatly  injured  the  confidence  which  the 

,  '  "^  '  •*  **"*■  *•  Rwtngueie  regency,"  nU  WsUlagtoD, "  ia 

™«|«niity  in  the  town  of  LUhon,  and  fto\U\ant  fir  Ouir  own  tnofl." 
D^V™  ""t  the  regency  did  not  ■end  mffldonl  proridoiu ;  that  the 
in?  n'^"'™'"*'''''  *""'  "Wigcd  to  fnrniah  the  Pottugnew  itoom 
afVV™'  '•  "«1  'hat.  instead  of  maintaining  traoquillity  In  the  town 
^woon,  Moino  of  the  meml)pn  of  that  goverament  exciteii  dUtnrb- 
^nTk,  '.S™  *•  •'*'«'  »'  ""=  3ni  instant,  whldi  I  have  received 
™»  Uom  MMtuel  Foijaz,"  adds  his  lordship,  "  I  had  hoped  that  the 
iTi  <???'  ""*  Mti'led  with  what  I  had  Jooe  and  tntended  to  do ; 
t>v\SIr'  ff***  of  endearouiing  to  reader  aU  further  defence  fhiitleaa, 
ifcnelkii  J*  ">e  minds  of  the  populace  at  LUbon.  Uiey  would  ha?e 
torn  »  ,'*'  ^y  adopting  measures  to  secure  tlie  tranauillity  of  the 
„,  '  ^'}  '  "pp«<e  that,  like  other  tmk  mdiriilmlU,  titey  add  dupli 
pj*  ""'  "eakneu ;  nnd  ihnl  tkm  txprettimu  of  approbalUm,  and 
Ht  ^'"""*.  were  ntnded  toa-nvey  cnture."  His  lordsliip  desind 
fortai^  '°  """raunicate  the  whole  of  this  slinying  letter  to  the 
■gsese  Kg«Bey,.and  then  transmit  it  to  the  British  gorerament. 


government  reposed  in  the  British  army  and  its 
great  leader. 

At  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  troops  and 
militia  left  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa  were  so 
badly  supplied  by  their  government  that  the  re- 
gular soldiers  began  to  desert,  and  the  militiamen 
to  run  to  their  homes,  whole  regimenU  at  once,  in 
order  to  escape  starvation.     Thus  starving  their 
own  troops,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  re- 
gency would  provide  for  Romana  aud  his  Spaniards. 
Wellington,  who  could  not  see  them  perish,  was 
obliged  to  provide  out  of  his  own  stores  for  these 
5000  famishing  men,  aa  also  for  another  equally 
hungry  and  najced  Spanish  corps  of  1200  men, 
which  had  now  been  brought  into  Portugal  by  Don 
Carlos  de  Espaiia.    Such  were  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  British  general.     ]Je 
had,  however,  saved  the  capital,  and  reduced  the 
enemy  to  inactivity.    All  the  north  of  Portugal  was 
free  ^om  the  French,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  south  of  the  Tagus.    The  fine  rich  coun- 
try round  Lisbon  was  untouched.    The  opulent 
city  of  Oporto  was  as  safe  as  Ldsbou ;  Coimbra, 
Abrantes,all  the  large  towns  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  allies,  as  were  also  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Almeida. 
Massena  was  absolutely  master  of  nothing  except 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  divisions  of  his  army 
stood :  he  was  hemmed  in  between  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  Estrella 
mountains,  having  Wellington  in  his  front,  the  Por- 
tuguese militia  in  his  rear,  and  his  communications 
with  Spain  and  France  intercepted.*    "  It  is  im- 
possible," said  Lord  Wellington,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, "  to  describe  the  pecuniary  and  other  distresses 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.    All  the 
troops  are  months  in  arrears  of  pay ;  they  are,  in 
general,  very  badly  clothed;   they  want  horses, 
carriages,  and  equipments  of  every  description; 
their  troops  subsist  solely  upon  plunder,  whether 
acquired  individually,  or  more  regularly  by  the  way 
of  requisition  and  contribution  :  they  receive  no 
money,  or  scarcely  any,  from  France;    and  they 
realise  but  little  from  their  pecuniary  contributions 
in  Spain.     Indeed,  I  have  lately  discovered  that 
the  expense  of  the  pay  and  the  hospitals  alone  of 
the   French  army  m  the  Peninsula  amounts  to 
more  than  the  sum  stated  in  the  financial  expose 
as  the  whole  expense  of  the  entire  French  army."t 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  British  army  was 
in  a  finer  condition  than  ever  it  had  been  in ;  its 
discipline  was  greatly  improved,  and  so  was  its 

*  These  communications  must  have  been  very  completely  inter- 
cepted, for  Massena  wrote  only  two  disnalcliea  Vo  Pans,  and  they 
were  both  seiteil  and  carried  lo  Lord  Wellington.  Later,  a  Portuguese 
traitor,  a  Captain  Masenronhas,  who  had  taken  service  under  the 
Prencli.  and  had  become  aide-de-camp  to  Jiinot,  was  intercepted  and 
seized  as  he  was  tra veiling  towards  the  frontier  of  Spniu,  disguised  as 
a  Sfianish  peasant.  Tlio  dispatches  found  about  his  person  were 
carried  not  to  Lord  Wellington,  but  to  the  regency  at  Lisbon.  They 
were  said  to  contain  an  earnest  request  from  Massena  that  tlio  Em- 
peror Napoleon  would  tie  gnciously  pleased  to  reinforoe  his  army  of 
Portugal  with  -iO.UUO  men  ! 

This  Masrarenlios  was  hanged  by  the  regency,  but  not  until  dearly 
a  year  after  his  capture. 

f  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  Diapatchea. — ^This  last  dis- 
covery will  show  the  faith  to  be  put  in  the  annual  Compu  rendu,  or 
fluancial  expwe,  presented  by  Bonaparte  and  h\s  miuiiten. 
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health,  the  effective  strength  in  proportion  to  its 
total  numbers  being  remarkably  high.    There  was, 
in  fact,  no  sicknesa  in  the  army  of  any  importance ; 
above  half  of  those  returned  as  sick  were  con- 
valescent, and  were  only  waiting  in  the  salubrious 
atmosphere  of  Belem  to  gain  strength  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  marching  and  of  their  duty  in  the  field.* 
The  rash  and  the  uninformed,  or  the  unfriendly, 
in  England  as  well  as  in   Portugal,  asked  why, 
under  such  circumstances,  I/>rd  Wellington  did 
not  attack  Masaena  and  annihilate  his  army  in  a 
grand  battle  ?   There  were  several  reasons  why  his 
lordship  should  not  make  any  such  rash  attempt 
The  allied  army  under  his  command  was  the  only 
oi^anised  body  existing  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula 
which  could  keep  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and, 
should  it  be  shattered,  Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal, 
would  remain  a  rax  campagne  to  the  French.    He 
had  only  30,(KX)  British  troops,  and  in  the  open  field 
he  could  depend  only  upon  about  20,000  of  the  re- 
gular Portuguese.      Massena,  after  every  loss  and 
deduction,  had  still  55,000  veteran  troops,  and  the 
positions  which  the  folly  of  the  regency  and  of  the 
people  had  allowed  him  to  take  up  and  maintain 
on  die  heights  of  Santarem,  Pemes,  Torres  Novas, 
&c.,  were  almost  as  strong  as  those  which  Welling- 
ton would  have  left  close  behind  him  at  Torres 
Vedras.    He  knew  the  difficulty  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  recruiting  the  English  part  of  his  forces ; 
and  he  had  some  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  signal  disaster,  the  British  govern- 
ment might  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  army  alto- 
gether from  the  Peninsula.     The  ministry  was  in 
a  very  insecure  unfixed  state,  weakened  by  the 
retirement  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  by  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  Burdett  riots :  the  king 
was  now  in  that  state  which  must  render  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  regent  inevi- 
table and  lasting,  and  the  Whig  party  had  expect- 
ations of  returning  to  office  and  power.    Wellington 
had  not  received  from  home  all  the  support  that 
he  and  the  cause  deserved ;  but  from  a  new  Whig 
ministry  he  would  have  still  less  to  expect.     Any 
g^at  reverse  would  have  made  him  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Portuguese  troops,  who,  no  more 
than  the  great  body  of  people,  partook  in  any  of 
the  unfriendly  feelings  entertained   towards  him 
by  Souza  and  the  Patriarch.     If  he  had  not  en- 
joyed more  confidence  from  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  than   from    the  council  of  regency,   the 
cause  must   have   been  lost.      Any  considerable 
defeat  or  toss  would  discourage  the  new  Portuguese 
regiments  that  were  in  training,  and  lead  to  deser- 
tion: he  could  not  trust  the  newer  levies,  and  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  be  very  carefid  of  the 
better  part  of  that  native  army.     Immense  advan- 
tages, too,  must  arise  from  keeping  all  his  army  in 
its  present  high  state  of  health,  and  this  could 
hardly  be  done  by  keeping  it  in  the  field  through 
that  terrible  rainy  season  and  the  coming  winter. 

•  ninKtch  to  the  Earl  of    iveipool,  dated  Caltaxo,  21M  Norem  ■ 
ber.  1810. 


No  attempt  could  be  made  to  manceuvre  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  or  rear ;  first,  because  the  enemy 
showed  they  were  indifferent  about  their  flanks  oi 
rear,  or  (since  they  had  found  provisions)  their 
communications ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  attempting  such  a  ma- 
noeuvre would  be  to  open  some  one  or  other  of  the 
roads  to  Lisbon  and  to  our  shipping,  of  which 
Massena  would  be  sure  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage. "  Therefore,"  said  his  lordship,  "  we  must 
carry  their  strong  positions  in  front  and  by  main 
force,  and  consequently  with  loss;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  operations,  I  must  draw  my  army 
out  of  their  cantonments ;  I  must  expose  the  troops 
and  horses  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  must  look  to  all  the 
consequences  of  that  measure  in  increased  sickness 
of  the  men  and  in  loss  of  eCBciency  and  condition 

in  horses We  should  still  stand  alone 

in  the  Peninsula  as  an  army ;  and,  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  Massena'a  positions,  it  would  be- 
come a  question  whether  I  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain my  own,  in  case  the  enemy  should  march 

another  army  into  this  country But 

every  day's  delay,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nar- 
rows our  line  of  defence,  and  consequently 
strengthens  it ;  and  when  the  winter  shall  have  set 
in,  no  number,  however  formidable,  can  venture  to 
attack  it ;  and  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  number 
at  that  period  will  only  add  to  their  distress,  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  retreat."*  From  the 
middle  of  November  the  weather  continued  to  be 
miserably  bad ;  all  the  cross-roads  were  impassable 
for  artillery  and  very  difficult  for  infantry,  and  the 
rivulets  were  all  swollen.  This  greatly  distressed 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  scour  the  country 
in  search  of  provisions;  but,  by  spreading  and 
deepening  the  inundations  in  front  of  Torres 
Vedras,  it  greatly  strengthened  that  position. 
Wellington  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  make 
no  movement  by  which  he  should  incur  the  risk  of 
involving  the  army  in  a  general  action  on  ground 
less  advantageous  than  that  which  he  had  fixed 
upon.  "  The  enemy,"  he  said,  "  can  be  relieved 
from  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  misfortune  to  the  allied  army ; 
and  I  should  forward  their  views  by  placing  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  on  the  result  of  a  general 
action,  on  ground  chosen  by  them  instead  of  on 
that  selected  by  me."t 

The  Spaniards  had  got  together  their  cortes  at 
Cadiz ;  but  no  immediate  benefit  had  appeared  to 
result  from  the  convocation  of  that  national  as- 
sembly. To  WelUngton  the  cortes  appeared  to  be 
suffering  under  the  national  disease  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  other  authorities ;  that  is,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  boasting  of  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  till  they  seriously  convinced 
themselves  they  were  in  no  danger,  and  then  sitting 

•  Dtepatch  to  the  Earl  of  Livprpool,  Novt-mlwr  3rd. 

t  Dispatch  to  Earl  of  Uvftpool,  1st  oc  December.  All  Uie  dis- 
palche*  written  at  ihit  period  should  he  attentively  pemied  by  thow 
who  woidd  arrive  at  a  cleAr  notion  of  the  great  commander'*  pm. 
deocCf  foKvight,  and  genius. 
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down  quietly  and  indulging  their  national  in- 
dolence.* They  had  brought  no  army  into  the 
field,  they  were  depending  for  the  very  safety  of 
Cadiz,  the  seat  of  their  government,  upon  the 
British  regiments  we  had  sent  thither ;  and,  though 
ten  months  had  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
Marshal  Victor,  they  had  neglected  to  prepare 
some  of  the  works  necessary  for  their  defence,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Gieneral  Graham 
and  the  British  officers  serving  under  him.f 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  the  cortes 
commenced  their  proceedings  with  religious  so- 
lemnities. The  five  individuals  who  had  com- 
tmsed  the  supreme  council  of  regency,  to  whom  the 
central  junta  had  remitted  their  authority  in  the 
month  of  February,  resigned.  The  members  of 
the  cortes  now  assembled  declared  themselves 
I^ally  constituted  as  a  general  and  extraordinary 
cortes,  wherein  the  national  sovereignty  resided. 
They  acknowledged,  proclaimed,  and  swore  anew 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Bourbon  was  their  only 
lawful  king ;  and  declared  null  and  void  the  cession 
of  the  crown  wliich  he  was  said  to  have  made  in 
favour  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  only  because  of 
the  violence  and  treachery  which  accompanied  that 
illegal  transaction,  but  principally  because  the  con- 
Kut  of  the  nation  was  wanting.  They  authorised 
the  five  members  of  the  council  of  regency  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  executive  power  till  they,  the 
cortes,  should  appoint  a  government  which  they 
might  deem  more  convenient.  But  they  required 
the  five  members  of  the  regency  to  acknowledge  the 
national  sovereignty  of  the  cortes,  and  swear  obe- 
dience to  such  laws  and  decrees  as  the  cortes  should 
think  fit  to  promulgate ;  and  the^  drew  up  a  very 
tttingent  oath  to  be  taken  immediately  by  the  said 
members  of  the  regency.  It  was  between  ten  and 
deven  at  night  when  this  decree  was  passed,  and 
when  the  members  of  the  r^ency  were  summoned 
to  attend.  Four  of  the  regents  entered  the  hall 
of  the  cortes  about  midnight  and  took  the  oath. 
But  the  fifth — the  Bishop  of  Orense — did  not 
come.  The  lateness  of  tne  hour  and  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  were  assigned  as  the  causes  of 
Ms  absence ;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  the  prelate 
»M  withheld  by  stronger  motives.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — an  alarming  doctrine  to  all  churchmen— 
or  to  swear  implicit  obedience  to  a  body  which  was 
•»  yet  very  incomplete,  and  to  laws  which  were  not 
;et  made ;  and  from  this  hour  the  Bishop  of  Orense 
ceased  to  act  as  one  of  the  regency.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  25th  of  September,  the  cortes 
oecreed,  as  a  consequence  of  their  former  decree  of 
sovereignty,  that  the  style  in  which  the  cortes  was 

r^**?"  J'-'K-^^K"  Hon.  H«nry  Welleslejr,  our  ambauadoi  at 
^o.  diuid  2nd  December. 

J.  "J '"°  »''»1<1"  "y  Wellington,  "Uint  tlie  Spuiarde  will 
?«?«  M  lU  to  ihame  yet  It  is  icandalou*  that  in  Uie  Oiird  Tear  of 
SH"'  *J^  *V"  ""Ti"*  lieen  more  than  a  year  in  a  eUte  of  tran- 
JS?;^  l"**^  wutained  no  loaa  of  importance  tince  Uio  battle  of 
]^?2'P«T*ooM  now  be  dependingupon  us  for  Uie  safety  of  Odis  I" 
?!!!"jl"'y«'«  ne  was  obliged  lo  order  G«Deral  Graham  to  retain  at 
i«w  tSe  British  troops  that  Sir  John  Stuart  was  lendinii  down  from 
^«^  teinlnoe  his  own  army  in  Portugal .  His  lordship  STon  spolie 
"■"■•ui  lonw  mne  troops  bom  Portugal  to  Cadix. 


to  be  addressed  should  be  that  of  majesty.  High- 
ness was  to  be  the  style  uf  the  executive  power. 
They  ordered,  also,  that  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  armies,  the  captains-general  of  provinces,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  tribunals,  provincial 
juntas,  and  all  other  authorities,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastic,  should  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  cortes,  in  the  same  form  as  the  regency.*  By 
another  edict  they  ordered  that  their  installation 
should  be  officially  made  known  through  all  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  everywhere  celebrated  with 
Te  Deums  and  salvos  of  artillery ;  and  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  during  three  days,  imploring 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  councils.  On  the 
26th  they  declared  the  regency  to  be  responsible 
to  the  nation;  but  they  had  hardly  decreed  the 
separation  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  func- 
tions before  they  confounded  them  in  their  own 
practice.  Several  of  the  deputies  of  the  cortes — 
the  founders  of  the  Spanish  republican  sect  which 
has  since  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  fate 
of  that  still  unsettled  and  wretched  country — had 
studied  their  politics  and  their  general  philosophy 
in  the  French  school,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  inclined  to  follow  the  footsteps,  both  in 
matters  of  state  and  church  policy,  of  the  rash, 
incapable,  and  pedantic  Girondists,  who  had  ruined 
all  the  healthy  hopes  ever  presented  by  the  French 
revolution.  These  men  had  imbibed  early  preju- 
dices against  England  and  her  constitution ;  and 
these  prejudices  did  not  wholly  give  way  to  the 
hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  present  system  of 
France.  For  the  time  this  weak  minority  of  repub- 
licans and  materialists  produced  no  great  moral  or 
political  effect ;  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  wise  Jovellanos,  who  had  attentively 
studied  the  English  constitution,  the  qualification 
of  property  in  the  deputies  or  members  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  cortes,  instead  of  sitting  in 
two  Houses  like  the  British  parliament,  or  voting 
as  three  separate  states  of  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons,  like  the  ancient  cortes  of  Spain,  was 
all  jumbled  together  in  one  single  chamber,  and 
voted  altogether  in  one  body,  like  the  constituent 
assembly  of  France;  and  from  this  one  capital 
blunder,  which  the  Spaniards  took  as  a  precedent, 
and  to  which  they  clung  with  mad  tenacity,  in  the 
revolution  of  1820,  have  mainly  proceeded  that 
over-extension  of  democratic  principle  and  power, 
and  that  anarchy,  to  which  now  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  except  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  abso- 
lute government,  or  in  a  military  despotism.  The 
liberades  were  not  bold  enough  to  promulgate  the 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  The  cortes,  even 
as  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  done  in  his  Statutes  of 

•  The  oath  ran  thus— 

**  Do  you  swear  to  prcserre  the  Holy  OathoUc  Apostolic  Romish 
religion  in  these  realms,  without  admitting  any  other  ?  Do  you  swear 
to  pneerve  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  integrity,  and  to  omit  no  means 
for  delivering  it  from  its  uujust  oppressors  ?  Vo  you  swear  to  preAprve 
to  our  beloved  anvereijp  Ferdinand  Vll.  all  hu  domiuions,  and,  in 
nis  failure,  to  his  legitimate  successors ;  and  to  malce  every  possible 
exertion  for  releasing  him  from  captivity,  and  pltieing  him  upon  Uie 
throne  ?  Do  yon  swear  to  discharge  faithfully  and  lawfully  the  trust 
which  the  n^on  reposes  in  you,  ohxerving  the  laws  of  Spain,  but 
changinf;,  modifying,  and  varying  such  as  require  to  be  altered  for 
the  general  good?* 
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Bayonne,  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  the  religion 
of  Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  voted 
the  liberty  of  the  press  (and  frantic  was  the  abuse 
soon  made  of  it),  but  from  this  freedom  the  great 
subject  of  religion  was  excluded.*  They  passed  a 
sort  of  law  corresponding  to  our  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  but  they  showed  that  they  themselves,  as  a 
governing  power,  would  not  be  bound  by  its  con- 
ditions. The  four  regents  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
found,  in  less  than  a  month,  that  the  cortes,  who 
held  them  responsible,  interfered  with  all  their 
measures,  and  that  they  could  not  in  this  manner 
carry  on  the  government.  They  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  resign.  Their  resignation  was  accepted; 
but  they  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  account  of  their 
administration  within  two  months,  with  a  view  to 
their  impeachment  and  tritd ;  and  soon  after  the 
passing  of  this  decree,  the  cortee,  in  a  secret  silling, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  ordering  the  members  of 
the  regency  to  retire  from  Cadiz,  and  fix  their 
abodes  in  certain  remote  towns  that  were  named  to 
them.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  relegation 
process,  the  arbitrary  measure  of  the  old  court.f 
These  displaced  members  of  th?  regency,  in  their 
first  season  of  power,  had  behaved  in  much  the 
same  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner  towards  the  fallen 
members  of  the  central  junta;  and  thus  every 
triumphant  party  in  Spain  trampled  upon  its  de- 
feated rival,  losing  sight  of  law  or  justice,  and  of 
the  healing  and  holy  influences  of  moderation.  The 
cortes  appointed  a  new  regency,  consisting  of  Gene- 
ral Blake,  Don  Pedro  Agar,  a  captain  in  the  navy 
and  director-general  of  the  academies  of  the  Roy^ 
Marine,  and  Don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of 
Carthagena.  Blake  and  Ciscar  being  absent  on 
their  military  duties,  the  Marques  del  Palacio, 
and  Don  Jose  Maria  Puig  were  appointed  to  ad 
in  their  places  till  they  should  arrive.  The 
marques  entertained  the  same  scruples  as  the 
Bishop  of  Orense.  When  asked  by  the  cortes  if  he 
swore  to  obey  their  decrees,  laws,  and  constitutions, 
he  replied.  Yes,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  many 
oaths  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  Ferdinand 
VII.  Being  called  upon  to  explain  this  very  na- 
tural and  honourable  restriction,  the  marques  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, provided  those  deputies  who  were  versed 
in  theological  points  would  assure  him  that  he 
might  do  it  without  injury  to  his  conscience ;  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  its  cortes,  and  that  what 
he  meant  was  more  and  more  to  insure  the  purport 
of  the  oath  itself,  conformably  to  those  wni<h  he 

*  The  6th  tftlde  of  the  Decree  regulating  the  Libertv  of  the  Preei 
declared  that  all  vritings  upon  matters  of  religion  should  remain 
subject  to  Uw  previous  censure  of  the  ecclesiastic  ordinances,  aocord* 
in^  to  the  decree  of  the  OonncU  of  Trent.  Mexia  propooed  that  the 
li  beity  should  be  extended  to  religious  works,  but  he  was  not  supported ; 
even  Torrero,  who  iiad  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
political  freedom  of  the  press,  opposed  the  extension  of  the  piiuciple. 
Tliey  who  published  upon  religious  subjects  without  the  licence  of 
the  ordinary  were  declared  subject  to  an  arbitrary  mulct,  besides  the 
puoiihment  which  the  opiaions  of  the  work  itself  mightcall  for. 

+  "  The  conduct  of  the  cortes,  in  respect  to  the  late  reyency,  is  shock- 
iog;  and  I  much  fear,  from  all  that  1  see  aud  hear,  that,  unless  I  can 
defeat  the  enemy,  aiid  hold  my  grouud  in  this  ooiintry,  the  whole 
Kame  in  Spain  is  at  au  end." — Lord  TFtllngtim  tuUkeSt.  Hm.  Bctmj 
irdletltj/i  CttrUim,3\tt  Deomlnr. 


had  taken  to  Ferdiaand.  The  cortes  in  a  fury 
ordered  the  marques  into  custody ;  and  he  was 
forthwith  thrown  into  a  cold  damp  rooni,  unfor- 
nished  and  bare.  After  this  arbitrary  arrest,  the 
cortes  spent  three  days  in  debating  what  should  be 
done  with  this  conscientious  nobleman,  and  who 
should  be  temporary  regent  instead  of  him.  At 
last  they  agreed  that  he  should  remain  a  prisoner 
upon  |)aro)e  in  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  post  of  captain-general  of  Aragon ; 
and  that  the  Marques  del  Castelbar  should  supplv 
his  place  in  the  council  of  regency.  Self-denying 
ordinances  were  passed  as  extravagant  as  those 
that  were  carried  by  acclamation  in  the  French 
assembly,  the  members  of  cortes  binding  them- 
selves, during  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
for  a  year  afterwards,  not  to  solicit  or  accept  for 
themselves,  or  for  any  other  person  whomsoever,  any 
pension,  favour,  reward,  honour,  or  distinction,  from 
the  executive  power  which  now  existed,  or  from  any 
other  government  which  might  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed;  and  a  rigorous  law  was  passed  to  punish 
the  deputy  who  solicited  any  place  or  employment 
for  a  kinsman  within  the  fourth  degree.  With 
rather  more  wisdom,  they  decreed  that  a  King  of 
Spain  couH  not  many,  or  alienate  his  property, 
or  abdicate  his  throne,  without,  the  consent  (A  the 
nation  in  cortes  assembled:  for  at  tiiis  time, 
according  to  official  French  accounts,  Ferdinand 
w««  still  hoping  to  be  adopted  by  marriage  into 
die  family  of  Bonaparte.  It  w»s  also  reported  tJiat 
the  emperor,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  cr\ishing 
the  Spaniards  by  force,  was  going  to  remove  his 
brother  Joseph  and  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the 
throne,  but  so  hampered  and  enthralled  aa  to  be  a 
mere  tool  or  puppet.  In  the  same  view,  Aey  de- 
creed that  all  acts  and  treaties  made  by  a  King  of 
Spain  m  a  state  of  captivity  should  be  miH  and 
void.  They  passed  stupendous  acts  for  the  levpng 
of  new  armies,  and  for  their  subsistence  and  equip- 
ment; but  they  could  not  carry  these  magnificent 
schemes  into  execution,  and  they  scorned  to  attend 
to  details  and  to  minor  operations  which  theym^ht 
have  efiected.  Even  after  they  had  been  assembled 
for  more  than  four  montim.  Lord  Wellington  as- 
swred  his  govemwieBt  tl»t  the  cortes  had  done 
nothmg  to  raise,  discipline,  pay,  or  support  an 
army ;  that  the  distresses  of  the  Spanish  forces 
were  worse  even  than  those  of  the  Portuguese  • 
that  the  army  of  the  poor  Marques  de  la  Romana 
had  not  a  shilling,  excepting  what  he  gave  them, 
nor  a  magazine,  nor  any  one  thing  to  keep  them 
together  or  enable  them  to  act  as  a  military  body 
Nearly  all  round  the  Bay  of  Cwliz,  under  the  eyes 
«f  the  mrtes,  French  detachments  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  operations  without  any  interruption.  This 
was  also  the  case  on  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  particularly  at  Malaga,  where  the  enemy 
had  collected  a  number  of  privateers  and  gun-boats. 
As  the  Spaniards  would  do  nodiiBg,  the  Governor 
of  Gibrahar  risked  a  detachment  in  the  direction 
of  Malaga ;  but,  nnfortunately,  he  gave  the  conduct 
of  it  to  a  very  incompetent  officer,  Lord  Blayney. 
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This  Hibernian  peer  contrired  to  run  his  neck  into 
a  noo«e,  to  mistuce  a  strong  party  of  French  cavalry 
for  Spaniard*,  and  to  get  made  priioner  irith  about 
200  of  his  men.  Major  Grant  and  some  30  or  40 
men  were  killed  in  the  affair  of  Fiangerolla ;  but 
Lord  Blayney,  who  appears  to  have  fdt  very  little 
grief  or  shame  at  his  disaster,  was  carried  into 
France,  and  to  the  English  d«!p6t  at  Verdun,  where 
he  wn^  or  collected  the  materials  for,  a  book 
upon  the  excellence  of  French  wines  and  French 
cooks* 

In  other  quarters  of  the  world  our  military  ope- 
rations for  the  year  were  of  some  importance. 
Lord  Minto,  now  Governor-general  of  India,  sent 
a  force  of  about  1 700  Europeans  and  2600  sepoys 
to  reduce  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  our  East  India  trade,  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  whole  expedition  was  put  under 
the  management  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Keating, 
who,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
arrived  early  in  July  off  the  island  of  Bourbcm. 
Dispositions  were  made  for  an  attack  on  St.  Denis, 
the  principal  town;  but  the  garrison  offered  to 
capitulate ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  town  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  whole  island  quietly  submitted. 
But  the  reduction  of  the  larger  island — the  Mau- 
ritius, or  Isle  of  France— -was  a  work  of  much 
greater  difficulty,  and  was  not  eflected  by  Lord 
Minto's  armament  without  further  assistance.  A 
body  of  troops,  partly  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  commanded  by  Major-general  John  Aber- 
crombie,  and  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Bertie,  reached 
this  great  island  in  the  month  of  November.  On 
the  29th  the  troops  effected  a  landing  on  a  very 
difficult  coast  The  French  skirmish^  until  our 
artillery  was  landed,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  attack  the  forts ;  but  then — on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember— they  capitulated  upon  terms  dictated  to 
them.  The  garrison  was  to  be  sent  to  France  j 
hut  the  whole  of  the  island,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
•tores  and  produce,  5  large  frigates  and  some 
•mailer  ships  of  war,  28  merchantmen,  and  2  cap- 
tured English  East  Indiamen,  was  surrendered. 
Thi»  isUnd,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  remain- 
ing French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  became  a  permanent  British  pos- 
•«^aion.  Some  frigates  were  afterwards  dispatched 
to  destroy  the  French  factories  and  batteries  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  to  root  them  out 
from  some  other  posts  on  those  seas  where  they 
chiefly  subsisted  by  privateering.  By  the  opening 
of  the  year  1811  there  was  not  lefi  to  France  a 
•hip  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  a  strip  of  land  in 
either  of  the  Indies.  Guadalonpe,  the  last  island 
that  remained  to  them  in  the  West  Indies,  had  sur- 
rendered as  early  as  the  month  of  February,  1810, 
to  a  combined  force  under  General  Sir  G.  Beckworth 
and  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  This  island  was 
one  of  the  least  unhealthy  in  that  part  of  the  world, 

^,  NmiiBtb  of  a  foiced  Jonniey  thtongh  Spain  and  France,  as  a 
^»m>  of  War,  in  tlw  yean  1810  to  1814,  itr  M^jorgoMral  Lord 
»l"Tii»r.    "volfcira;  London,  18l», 
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and  might,  with  proper  attention,  have  been  pre- 
served without  any  great  sacrifice  of  our  troops.* 

The  Dutch  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  their 
ancient  East  India  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its 
dependent  islands ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer they  lost  the  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Spice  Islands,  which,  t(^ther  with  its 
dependencies,  was  reduced  by  Captain  Cole  of  the 
'  Carolina '  frigate. 

Early  in  the  year  Murat,  or  King  Joachim, 
whose  army  had  been  reinforced,  and  who  had 
succeeded,  not  in  subduing,  but  in  dispersing,  the 
Calabrian  insurgents  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Stuart  from  Ischia,  united  a  great  force  at  Scylla, 
Reggio,  and  on  the  hills  which  overlook  the  narrow 
straits  of  Messina,  threatening  Sicily  with  invasion. 
For  four  months  the  English  troops  in  Messina 
were  kept  on  the  alert  and  amused  by  the  aniinated 
spectacle  presented  by  Murat's  camp,  whose  pa- 
rades and  festivities  were  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  English  and  Sicilian  gun-boat  flotillas.  On 
the  18th  of  September  the  French  King  of  the  Nea- 
politans embarked  the  principal  body  of  his  army 
m  a  long  range  of  boats  at  Scylla  uid  the  Punta 
del  Pizzo,  to  distract  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Stuart  from  Messina,  by  menacing  the  British  left 
wing  which  was  stationed  at  and  beyond  Faro  point ; 
and,  while  these  demonstrations  were  making.  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac,  embarking  at  Reggio  with  3500 
men,  pushed  boldly  across  the  Strait  to  fall  upon 
the  British  right.  Our  cruisers  were  absent,  and 
the  flotilla  was  not  at  its  post  General  Cavaignac 
effected  a  landing,  at  a  spot  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Messina,  and  threw  forward  a  division 
which  got  possession  of  the  heights  behind  the  shore. 
He  had  great  hopes  of  winning  over  the  Corsican 
rangers  that  were  in  our  service,  and  he  brought 
over  a  fine  embroidered  standard,  inscribed  as  a 
gift  from  King  Joachim  to  these  brave  Corsicans, 
die  subjects  of  France ;  and  he  had  two  battalions 
of  native  Corsicans  with  him,  whose  presence  was 
expected  to  induce  the  rangers  to  desert  and  join 
them.  The  rest  of  the  invading  force  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Neapolitans.  As  soon  as 
Sir  John  Stuart  was  aware  of  this  landing  he  began 
to  reinforce  his  right;  but  before  the  arrival  of 
these  reinforcements  Colonel  G.  Campbell  had  re- 
pulsed the  enemv  with  the  greatest  facility,  taking 
800  men,  a  whole  battalion  of  Corsicans,  a  French 
colonel  and  head  of  staff,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  commander  of  this  division, 
and  40  inferior  officers.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
that  had  advanced  to  the  heights  were  either  cap- 
tured at  once  by  Campbell's  people,  or  were  seized 
soon  after  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 
The  rest  in  the  retreat  to  their  boats  suffered  se- 
verely, both  from  musquetry  and  from  a  fire  of  fort 
guns.  One  of  their  boats  was  sunk,  and  the  sol- 
diers in  another  deserted  to  the  English  or  to  their 
old  king  Ferdinand  IV.  They  must  all  have  run 
away  like  sheep,  for  the  only  injury  sustained  by 

*  Major  A.  Tolloeh,  StatiiUaLi  Bapori  on  tbe  SiekneM,  Mortality, 
arid  Innlidiag  among  the  Tioopi  in  tM  Wttt  Indiea. 
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Colonel  Campbell  was  three  men  slif  htly  wounded. 
Murat  kept  his  camp  behind  Reggio  and  Scylla  for 
nearly  two  years  longer,  but  he  did  not  again  at- 
tempt the  experiment  of  landing  in  Sicily." 

In  Paris  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 
On  his  return  from  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Bonaparte  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  Josephine  that  she  must  prepare  to  give  up 

•  8b  John  Staut,  DimidiM  in  Outtte.— Beta*  thto  iitl«mpt 
aiioUmaautM(*taieUonb>dliMnfoagtittnUMba]rorNaplM.  On 
the  IMofMty.  CapUin  Jahleel  Bnnlai,orthe  '  8patttB'  ttigtXe.tai 
Oiplaia  Ajmoogh,  of  the  '  Sueceea'  rHgaW,  ehaacd  a  aquadron  of 
Moral,  cotuietiog  of  ooa  Mgm  of  4t  gaat,  one  eorrftl*  of  >S  guni, 
one  brig  of  t  gnne,  and  one  entier  of  1 0.  The  NaapoUtaM  incMadad 
in  (ettint  Into  hatbout,  behind  Ik*  mole  of  Naple*  and  good  land 
balteri<4,  whidi  bad  been  made  •tionger  eince  th«  nnpleatant  Tiilt 
paid  Ihaie  the  year  befora  by  Chptala  T.  Slalnet.  Oaplala  BraniDa, 
ow  woior  oOoer.  Iinoiring  that  iMy  vould  nerer  loan  thit  ^ae*  of 
nftig*  whUfI  twoBtilbh  flrlcateawere  in  the  bay,  diieeted  Captain 
Aymingb  to  nil  away  to  the  back  of  Ih*  liland  of  Capri.  At  day- 
light on  the  moning  of  the  ild  of  Hay,  th*  '  Soeceia'  being  out  of 
eight,  and  the  '  Bpattan'  alt  alom  and  very  near  eliore,  die  NeapoBian 
aqnadna,  trinforeed  by  eight  gan-lioata,  carrying  long  14.poaaden, 
•lol*  tmm  behind  the  moIelKad,  and  itood  towards  her  in  a  eloee  Una, 


Captain  Bnnton  retind,  in  order  to  entiee  th*  Hinadron  fcrther  ost  M 
iea.  Ill*  poor  Neapolltaaa  wt  vp  «  ahout  and  hoiMed  all  niL  Ibt 
they  tboogiit  he  waa  ninning  away  Ikon  them.    Ixmg  befor*  their 


the  eorrelte  mnrh  eii| 
•nd  19  wouadad. 


gnw  war*  in  rang*  tk*y  blaaed  amy  at  th*  Eogliah  Irigat*.  Th* 
'  Spartan '  vaa  aa  lileat  a*  a  oaflUi  until  the  Neapolitan  (riiat*  wai 
within  pislol-ihot ;  bat  then  with  one  bnadalde  all*  aliewed  the  deeka 
•f  th*  '  Cbmre '  with  a  lad  harreet,  killinc  and  wonnding  so  many 
that  it  quite  paiied  their  eomprehenrion.  Captain  Bronton  ran  along 
their  line,  and  ent  off  their  entter  and  gun-boala  tnm  tha  body  of  tha 
aqnadna.  The  '  Gerer*'  wor*,  and  audearoured  to  renew  her  jimc* 
tion,  but  was  prerented  by  the '  Spartan,'  who  touk  her  staltea  on  Iter 
wfMher-bena.  Aeloaa  and  hot  contest aaaued.  th*  'Oem*'  b«iag 
aided  liy  *  La  Fama'  cotrette.  Bat,  though  they  fought,  the  Neapoli- 
tans kept  their  eyes  upon  Um  shore;  and  light  nnd  variable  windi 
carr(*dth*B  and  thelt  toe  into  th*  nay  of  Poiauoli,  and  near  to  th* 
castle  and  s*a-hatl«ia*  of  Baia.  The  altair  coded  in  Captain  Bren- 
ton*i  captnrlng  and  carrying  off  the  brig,  and  in  leavinf  the  frigate  and 
'  (inpled  under  the  haUerin.  He  had  lost  1*  killed 
Nearly  all  this  miaehirf  waa  done  bir  the  gnn- 
Chntaln  BNnlOB  hinuelf  receind  a  grape-shot  in  tae  hip,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  oanisd  below  before  the  action  waa  orer.  The  car- 
nage OB  board  the  'Ocrere'  waa  Tory  great,  putienlarly  amongst 
son*  Hwisa  troop*,  wiio  were  drawm  In  rank*  from  th*  eat-head  to 
the  lalfrail  hi  rtsniiisai  tor  boarding.  The  corvette,  the  brig,  and  the 
Cutter  nlsu  suffered  greatly  in  killM  and  wounded,  Ibr  the  'Spartan' 
hnd  Sted  into  all  or  them  from  a  very  short  distance,  and  in  very 
smooth  water.  Captain  Urenton's  number  of  sans  was  46,  of  his  men 
n9 ;  the  enemy  had  99  gnns,  and,  counting  tlie  Swiis  troopa,  in  all 
1400  men.  As  soon  aa  «M  lud  tepair^d  her  damages,  or  as  soon  as 
the  wind  served,  the  'Spartan'  with  her  prise  in  tow  oamo  round 
iMo  the  inner  bay  of  Naples,  and  stood  in  triumph  diraetlr  laom,  and 
witkiafiMumilaaoflhaharbouraadlhemole-hcad.  Iflnewindhad 
been  aa  IVeah  a  few  hours  beibre  he  would  have  captured  th*  ikigate 
or  th*  comU*.— CaptoAi  Sroils*,  PUptttek,  ia  Ocaslts. 

Then  war*  many  brIlUaiit  little  entaipriscs  carried  on  along  these 
thores,  in  the  way  of  boat  and  eotting-^nt  parties.  In  mora  than  one 
*f  th***  Captain  Oeorg*  Roaa  Sartortii*,  th*nU*st*nant  of  the  'Sue- 
cess'  frigate,  dlMtaiguiah*d  himself. 

In  on*  of  ont  naval  adventnies  we  sustained  a  aarer*  *lMck  and  a 
verytaitoosloi*.  In  th*  month  of  August,  after  the  reduction  of  th* 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  bat  before  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  fmrof 
em  frigates  made  rather  an  inconsiderale  dsadi  into  Omad  ntt,  tb* 
niadul  harboor  of  tha  id*  of  France,  wherein  lay  two  of  our  cap. 
inrcd  East  Indiamen,  which  have  been  mentioned  abov«,  Ibor  Prendi 
frinlaB,  a  aorvette,  and  a  tacig,  aid*d  and  protected  by  heavy  land  bat* 
tanes*  Access  to  the  port  waa  very  dilBeult  Two  of  our  nigatee  ran 
aground  npen  shoals,  not  known  to  the  pilots,  and  wet*  abandoned 
and  buraad  by  their  oewa.  Our  third  frigate,  the  *  N*r*lde,' Captain 
Neebit  WUIonghby,  ibught  the  enemy  alone  for  more  tlian  five  houra, 
and  drove  th*  wliol*  of  tlie  enemy**  abipe  en  shore  in  a  heap.  But 
Captain  WUIonghby,  who,  befcn  this  tiiie,  had  bean  mush  batlerad 
about,  and  had  received  more  desperate  wounds  than  any  living  man 
in  the  serrtee,  waa  awArOy  mangled,  and  had  hia  left  eye  Isra  ont  of 
th*  socket  by  a  Winter;  bis  flrst  lisntenant  lay  mortallv  and  hisse- 
aond  dangeroualy  wounded,  and  nearly  every  man  of  me  erew  waa 
•lAsr  kUed  or  wonndad ;  th*  ■  N*r*id*'s '  quarterdeck  guns  wer* 
nearly  all  dismounted,  several  of  lier  main-deck  guns  were  msmounted 
also,  the  hull  of  the  nip  was  shattered,  she  waa  striking  the  sround 
aaleni,and  th*  frigal*  which  nssained  afloat,  the  ■  Iphiganla,'^  conM 
not  get  to  har  ssslstsnee.  Ineludingmarines  and  some  artillery  of  the 
IladiaaMtablhdim(nt,th*  •Nersids'  had  on  board  Ml  men  :  of  this 
nnmhar  about  W  wen  killed  and  I3S  wounded.  In  this  condition 
Captain  Wlllonghby  struck  to  the  enemy.  By  this  and  some  former 
nploits  on  thea*  isUada  ha  oontrlbutad  to  the  conquest  of  thia  very 
Impoctaat  colony.  Tha  '  Iphigenia,'  cloaely  blockaded,  was  taken 
soon  afterwards.  Tbus  we  lest,  in  a  single  enterpriie.  foar  frigates ; 
bat,  through  the  uoble  l>ehavioar  oL  WiUougbby,  and  his  officers  and 
«i*w,  th*  dahat  waa  sune  glorious  than  many  a  victory,  and  the  loss  of 
sbipa  waa  scarcely  ceosidared  a  sslafmtan*.  '  faaiss,  iir**al  Hi*. 


the  claims  of  a  wife  upon  his  imperial  majea^, 
and  to  see  a  younger  and  more  fitting  bride  put  in 
her  place.    It  ia  said  that  Fouch^  the  poike 
minister,  was  the  fiiat  man  employed  on  this  deli- 
cate task,  and  that  Josephine  treated  the  ren^pade 
priest  and  jacobin  as  he  merited,  attributing  to 
him  and  other  sans  culotle  revolutionists  like  him, 
the  crime  of  first  putting  it  in  her  husband's  head 
to  divorce  her  and  marry  an  imperial  priimeaa.    It 
appears,  however,   doubtful  whether  Foach^  or 
Satary  or  any  chief  of  that  department  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  this  business  <rf'  piC|MntioD,  and 
whether  it  was  not  Bonaparte  himself  who  first 
opened  the  subject  to  his  wife.    As  soon  as  he 
arrived  from  Vienna,  Josephine  was  observed  to  be 
very  pensive  and  sad.    It  is  said  by  one  who  knew 
the  truth,  if  he  chose  to  tell  it,  that  it  was  on 
Thursday,  the  SOth  of  November,  just  afiter  dinner, 
that  the  emperor,  being  alone  with  Josephine, 
announced  the  whole  of  hia  plan,  and  was  much 
affected  at  her  grief,  saying  to  the  courtier  who 
entered  (and  who  narrates  the  story),  that  three 
days  before  this  Josephine  ought  to  hare  known 
from  her  own  daughter  Hortense  (the  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland)  the  cruel  neceaaity 
of  state  which  condemned  him  to  separate  from 
her,  and  lock  for  an  heir  to  his  throne.   According 
to  this  account,  Bonaparte  was  afifiected  even  to 
tears,  and  Josephine's  fainting  was  more  than  half 
feigned.     But  we  rather  suspect  the  emperor's 
prefect  of  the  palace  of  partiidity  for  his  master.* 
It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  widow  of  the 
Beauhamais  was  a  vain,  frivolous  woman,  ineapaUe 
of  any  very  profound  emotions,  and  much  more 
likely  to  be  afieeted  by  the  loss  of  state  and 
dignity  than  by  any  other  consideration.    When 
her  husband  and  uie  prefect  of  the  palace  were 
carrying  her  by  the  shonlden  and  legs  down  stairs 
to  her  private  apartment,  seemingly  in'  convul- 
sions and  senseless,  the  prefect  saya  that  bis  sword 
got  between  his  own  1^  and  nearly  tripped  him 
up ;  that  to  save  himself  from  Mling,  he  pressed 
hu  burden  rather  closely  (he  being  at  the  ladjf's 
head,  and  the  emperor  at  her  heels),  and  diet  there- 
upon she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  V on  sq ueexe  me 
too  hard."  t    He  adds,  that  the  emperor  was  too 
much  agitated  to  observe  this  side-play,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  they  had  laid  her  upon  a  sofa  in  Ikt 
boudoir,    he  saat  for  Corvisart,  the  physician, 
Queen  Hortense,  CambaciSrte,  and  Foichft.     On 
the  15th  of  December,  a  fortnight  aAer  this  scene, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveninc,  there  was  a  grand 
consultation — conieii  de  famule~-'\a  the  palace  of 

*  M.  de  Bansset,  MimoiKa  Aneedoeqne*  sur  I'teterienr  dn  FUais. 

I  "  Napolion  prit  lut*m£ine  lee  deux  Jambes  de  Jaafi4iine  pour 
m'aMscAdMcendreaveo  plus  da  mfaagMMnl.......... lids  daatie 

moment  od  Je  m'ambarrassai  dana  mon  cpea  au  BoUieu  da  peUtssca* 
lier,  Je  Aia  oblige  de  la  sarrer  davautage  poor  friier  nn«  chate  qoi 
aniail  M  Ibncsi*  aux  aeten*  da  call*  daulour*o*s  sesa*.  parssan*  M* 
positions  n'^ieni  pas  la  suite  d'un  anangemcnt  calcule  k  loiar.  le 
tenais  I'lraiiiratrice'dans  me*  bras,  qnl  entonralent  sa taille ;  son  dt* 
iuit  appuye  sor  ma  poitrioe,  rt  sa  ttte  ilait  noehie  sur  mon  (paale 
droite.  Lorsqu'cUe  sentit  les  efforta  que  je  faisais  pour  m*emp£eli«r 
de  tomber,  cite  me  dit  tout  baa;  '  Vvma  me  $ern»  tropfirt,*  Jerif 
alors  qua  ja  n'ava'n  rain  ll  craindre  fomt  m  santi,  atan'alle  n'avail 

Fis  perdu  connaissance  on  seal  instant-"    A>  Jnwaw.    Thanks  O 
refect  of  the  Imperial  PaUce,  Ibr  this  Italy  thaatdcal 
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the  Tbilerie*  to  Mttle  all  about  the  divorce.  It  was 
trranged,  and  so  stated,  that  the  divorce  was  for 
the  good  of  the  empire,  &c.,  and  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  The  emperor, 
the  now  to  be  ex-empress,  the  emperor's  mother, 
hit  brothers  Jerome  and  Louis,  his  sisters  Caroline 
and  Pauline,  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  Josephine's 
ton  and  daughter  Eugene  and  Hortense,  Jerome's 
wife,  the  Wilrtemberger  princess,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  in  short,  all  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  except  Elise  (Madame  Bacci- 
ochi),  Lucien,  who  was  in  disgrace,  and  Joseph, 
who  was  in  Spain,  were  assembled ;  and  Camba- 
c^F^  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, &c.,  and  Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 
minister  of  state  for  the  imperial  family,  attended  to 
take  the  depositions,  and  to  draw  up  the  legal  act. 
Napoleon  said  a  few  short  words  about  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  lineal  successor,  and  his  great  grief 
in  parting  with  so  good  a  wife.  Josephine  repeated 
what  had  been  set  down  for  her,  about  her  bemg 
a  fond  and  devoted  wife,  but  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  France,  even  to  the 
annulling  of  her  marriage  with  the  hero  who  had 
railed  France  to  her  present  glory  and  greatness. 
Cambaoir^  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  drew 
up  a  nice  procit-verhal  of  this  divorce  by  mutual 
consent;  and  Regnauld  de  Samt-Jean-d'Ang^y, 
vho  had  been  a  little  provincial  advocate  before 
the  Revolution,  and  who,  in  the  art  of  penmanship, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Barr&re,  penned  an 
act  which  ran  as  smoothly  as  an  academical  dis- 
course or  a  senatorial  address.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  put  their  signatures  to  this  act.  There 
vai  nothing  but  signatures  of  kings  and  queens 
u)d  princessea  and  grand-duchesses,  all  spriug- 
ing  from  the  once  poor  Corsican  dame  Letitia 
Bonaparte,  born  Ramolini,  who  si^jned  tout  court 
or  succinctly  Madame,  in  imitation  of  the  for- 
mulas of  tne  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Bour- 
bons.* Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean-d'AngtSly  (who 
bad  fearfully  lengthened  and  aristocratised  his 
name)  was  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  pre- 
wnting  this  act  to  the  senate,  and  to  propose  a 
tenaiu*  coiuuUum  in  conformity.  His  narangue 
dvelt  upon  the  sacrifices  the  emperor  was  making, 
&c.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  seconded  by  Josephine's 
own  sou  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  never  biefore  had  taken  a  seat  in  that  assem- 
bly, but  who  was  foreed  by  his  step-fiither  to  appear 
there,  and  praise  him  for  putting  away  his  own 
raother.f  "  Princes  and  senators,"  said  Eugene, 
"  I  feel  myself  under  the  obligation  of  declaring 
the  sentiments  of  my  family  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are.  My  mother,  my  sister,  and  I 
owe  everything  to  the  emperor !  He  has  been  to 
n«  a  true  father ;  and  he  will  always  find  in  us  de- 
voted children  and  submissive  subjects.     It  is  of 

*  Ct-ftgat,  La  ConaUt  et  I'Boipln!. 

t  Tun  ■bort  year<  alter  UiU,  whea  tha  Bonaputaan  djriuaUaa 
**<•  aQ  gohiff  tu  piecaa,  and  when  MunU  thought  ne  had  reaaon  to 
°W(lalB  both  of  tha  Vionojr  of  Italy  and  of  tha  Emperor  of  Fnume. 
■•ntlnlj  reminded  Eosene  Baaaharoab  of  tbia  perrormauoe,  oa  tha 
'~i  «r  hla  modwA  Xmm.—LetUT  from  Mtntt  to  IrapoUai 
!«,<•  <MUttm,»triadi  Jfoftli. 


importance  to  the  happiness  of  France  that  the 
founder  of  this  the  fourth  dynasty  should  grow  old 
in  the  midst  of  «  family  of  direct  descendants,  who 
will  be  a  guarantee  to  all  men,  and  a  ple^e  of 
the  glory  of  the  country.  When  my  mother  was 
crowned  before  the  whole  nation  by  the  hands  of 
her  august  spouse,  she  contracted  the  obligation  of 
sacrificiug  all  her  affections  to  the  interests  of 
France :  she  has  fulfilled  with  courage,  nobleness, 
and  dignity  this  first  of  duties !  Her  soul  has  often 
been  tenderly  moved  at  seeing  the  paiuiiil  struggles 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  acciutomed  to  master  and 
command  fortune,  and  to  march  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  great  designs. 
The  tears  which  this  resolution  has  cost  the  em- 
peror suffice  for  the  glory  of  my  mother.  In  the 
situation  in  which  she  is  going  to  be  placed,  she 
will  not  be  inseusible  to  the  happiness  resulting  to 
us  all  from  her  sacriBce :  we  shall  have  her  wishes 
and  prayers,  and  it  will  be  with  a  self-satisfaction 
mingled  with  pride  that  she  will  see  the  happiness 
which  her  sacrifices  have  produced  for  her  country 
and  for  her  emperor."  The  princes  and  senators 
applauded,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  voted 
the  senaltit  contullum,  which  left  to  Josephine 
her  title  of  Empress-Queen,  an  annual  revenue  of 
2,000,000  of  francs,  and  the  royal  domain  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  when  they  had  done  all  this,  and  had 
heard  another  speech  from  the  lawyer  of  the  long 
name,  they  agreed  to  a  report,  and  to  an  extrava- 
gant address,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  im- 
mortal Napoleon  for  the  steps  he  had  taken ;  to 
tell  the  so-called  "  child  and  champion  of  demo- 
cracy "  that  thirteen  French  sovereigns  before  him 
had  been  obliged  by  their  love  for  their  country 
to  divorce  their  wives ;  that  out  of  these  thirteen 
divorcing  French  monarchs  there  were  four  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  that  the  French  had  ever 
known — Charlemagne,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis 
XII.,  and  Henri  IV. — and  to  predict  (hat  Napo- 
leon, greater  than  all  these,  would  live  to  see  chil- 
dren and  grand-children  of  his  own,  who  would 
perpetuate  his  empire,  and  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  France.*  The  august  senate  also  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Empress  Josephine,  thanking  her  for 
those  great  sacrifices  which  history  would  keep  in 
eternal  memory ;  assuring  her  that  her  heroic  self- 
devotion  was  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  French 
people,  who  had  always  revered  her  virtues  and 
beneficence,  would  eternally  admire  her  sublime 
conduct,  and  render  her  the  homage  of  their  grati- 
tude, reverence,  and  love.  Thus  far  was  smooth 
and  easy  work  ;t  but  the  catholic  religion  repudi- 
ated such  divorces  as  these,  and  Bonaparte  had 
pretended  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church,  and  to 
submit,  and  to  force  others  to  submit,  to  its  dogmas. 
No  dispensation  could  now  be  expected  firom  the 

*  Tha  report  of  the  aeoata  wai  drava  ap  by  aenator  Lac^pMe,  the 
celebrated  noturulltt,  author  of  *  Hutoire  Maturelle  dea  Qnadrupidea 
oriparea  et  dea  Serpenta,'  8cc.  &c. 

f  Tha  ConieU  de  PamUle  waa  held  aud  tha  DlTOiee  Act  tn>  diawa 
up  on  the  ni^t  of  tha  19tb  of  December:  tha  Sanaloa  Caaaultnm 
waa  paaMd  oa  the  I«th;  and  all  that  buiaea  WM  InUwd  la  leaa  tbaa 
twes^-four  houn. 
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despoiled,  impriEoned  Pope,  nor  could  any  pontiff 
have  decently  sanctioned  such  a  breach  of  the 
canons  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  eyes  of  that 
church  marriage  was  a  sacrament ;  and  the  union 
by  the  civil  process,  by  appearing  before  a  notary 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  first  introduced  in  the 
days  of  anarchy  and  atheism,  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  but  a  sinful  contract  between  man  and  womnii. 
Without  the  assurance  that  Bonaparte  and  Jose- 
phine had  been  married  by  a  priest,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  catholic  church,  Pius  VII.  would 
never  have  consented  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
grand  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  in  Notre  Dame. 
The  difficulty  had  been  got  over  by  a  private  mid- 
night ceremony,  performed  by  the  Emperor's  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Cardmal  Fesch  ;*  but  now,  to  get  rid  of 
a  greater  difficulty,  it  was  declared  that  there  had 
never  been  any  religious  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  was  no  tie  to  break,  except  the 
fragile  and  unholy  one  of  the  civil  contract  If  we 
are  not  surprised  that  this  should  satisfy  French 
cousciences,  or  be  held  to  be  satisfactory  by  the 
servants  and  partisans  of  Bonaparte,  we  must  still 
feel  astonished  at  its  satisfying  the  consciences  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  daughter,  and  the 
rest  of  that  family,  who  were  generally  considered, 
though  not  bigots,  good,  believing,  and  devout  ca- 
tholics. But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  con- 
science of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  entirely  overkid 
by  its  fears  and  its  worldly  hopes.  Josephine  set 
out  for  Navarre ;  md  Marshal  Berthier  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct,  or  rather  to  conclude,  the  matri- 
monial negotiations  at  Vienna.  While  Berthier 
was  performing  these  offices,  news  arrived  of  the 
base  and  bloody  execution  of  Andrew  Hofer,  who 
had  perished  in  his  prime,  for  his  patriotism,  and 
his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  now  bestowing  the  hand  of  his  own 
daughter  on  Bonaparte !  There  might  be  even  at 
Vienna,  and  among  its  great  personages,  some  who 
thought  that  everything  done  by  Bonaparte  was 
well  done,  and  that  the  death  of  Hofer  was  a  com- 
mendable act  of  energy ;  but  we  believe  there  was 
not  a  man  who  doubted  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
order  which  overruled  the  judgment  of  the  court- 
martial  at  Mantua  proceeded  from  Bonaparte  him- 
self. Marshal  Berthier,  however,  affected  to  lament 
"  this  unlucky  accident,"  and  said,  with  disgusting 
hypocri^,  that  such  a  transaction  would  be  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  his  master  the  Emperor,  and 
never  would  have  been  permitted  if  hu  majesty 
had  been  aware  of  it.  On  the  11th  ofMarch,  1810, 
Berthier,  acting  as  proxy  for  Bonaparte,  received  in 
the  palace  of  Schunbrunn  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
ducliess  Maria  Louisa,  the  fairest  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  at  that 
time  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.t  The 
mob  of  Vienna,  usually  so  docile  and  submissive, 
appear  to  have  had  more  nationality  than  the  court, 

•  See  ante,  p.  U». 
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and  to  have  felt  more  deeply  the  dishonour  of  this 
forced  alliance,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  young 
princess  was  going  to  be  exposed  by  her  onion  with 
so  turbulent  and  restless  a  man,  and  her  resideooe 
in  France,  among  a  people  who  had  so  barbarously 
tortured  and  guillotined^  her  own  aunt,  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  had  once  left  Vienna  as  fair  and  as 
innocent  as  her  niece  now  was,  but  hr  happier. 
When  Maria  Louisa  drove  away  from  the  home  of 
her  fathers,  attended  by  Berthier,  Madame  Munt, 
the  widow  of  Lannes,  and  the  other  French  people 
appointed  by  Bonaparte,  some  of  the  populace 
cried  aloud  that  she  was  sacrificed  to  political  in- 
terests and  intrigues;  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
ought  never  to  have  consented  to  thie  8acii6oe  of 
his  own  child;  that  better,  far  better,  would  it 
have  been  to  continue  the  war  than  submit  to  such 
a  humiliation !    At  one  moment  a  serious  riot  was 
apprehended ;  but  the  police  and  the  troops,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  machinery,  inteifeted; 
some  of  the  poor  orators  were  arrested,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  dispersed.     We  have  described  how 
profoundly  etiquette  and  parade  were  studied  by 
the  vulgar  court  of  the  TuUeries  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.     As 
much  or  more  study  was  now  given  to  &t  mode  of 
receiving  in  France,  and  conducting  through  that 
country,  the  young  imperial  bride.     In  his  forced 
phUosophical  retirement  at  St.  Helena,  Bonaparte 
affected  to  talk  with  contempt  of  all  distinctions 
of  blood  and  race,  and  of  all  court  etiquette  and 
ceremonies  whatsoever;   but  so  long  as  be  was 
emperor,  and  so  long  as  his  family  were  kings 
and  queens  and  grand-duchesses,  he  and  all  of  them 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  upon  these  several 
matters,  and  there  certainly  never  was  in  modern 
Europe  a  more  rigid  and  frigid  etiquette  than  that 
which  was  observed  at  Paris,  under  this  child  and 
champion  of  democracy  and  equality,  and  in  Na- 
ples under  his  sister  Caroline,  the  wife  of  the 
crowned  dragoon  Murat,  who  himself  loved  not  the 
regimen,  but  who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it.     In 
the  present  instance  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the 
forma  and  ceremonies  should  be  omitted  which  had 
been  practised  under  the  old  sovereigns  cm  similar 
occasions.     But  from  the  restrictions  of  etiq[uette, 
and  from  every  other  restriction  or  rule  whatso- 
ever. Napoleon  held  himself  personally  exempt : 
all  the  world  was  to  be  slavishly  bound  by  thero 
save  and  except  only  the  great  man  that  was  above 
them  all ;  and  this  made  that  iron  etiquette,  dis- 
gusting in  other  respects  (as  vary  frequently  it  was 
from  the  want  of  all  grace  and  dignity  in  the  ill-bred 
performers), so  much  the  more  disgusting  and  humi- 
liating.    Under  Louis  XIV.  the  court  etiquette  was 
rigid  enough,  but  that  monarch  himself  submitted 
to  iu  restrictions.   After  issuing  the  most  elaborate 
instructions,  and  the  most  formal  and  severe  ordera, 
about  the  reception  of  his  bride,  Bonaparte  himself 
received  her  not  as  a  sovereign  would  receive  the 
daughter  of  an  emperor,  not  even  as  a  gentleman 
would  receive  a  young  bride,  his  equal  in  rank,  for- 
tune, and  education,  but  pi  an  unmannerlv  trooper 
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would  receive  a  grisette,  who  was  not  coming  to  be 
hi8  wife,  but  to  be  his  mistreES,  and  the  follower  of 
his  camp  for  a  season.  After  passing  a  night  together 
in  the  old  country  palace  of  Compifegne,  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  came  to  St.  Cloud,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  to  be  married  ecclesiastically.*  It  was  every 
way  a  mockery  to  have  that  ceremony  at  all,  but  it 
was  regulated  and  ordered  that  the  religious  part  of 
the  performance  should  give  precedence  to  the  civil 
and  lay  part  Arch-chimceuor  Cambac^rfes,  who 
had  bMH  a  Jacobin,  a  Conveotiodist,  a  member  of 
the  bloody  committee  of  Salut  Public,  who  had  voted 
on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  the  more  hor- 
riUe  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  read  to  the  niece  of 
that  murdered  queen  the  civil  Act  of  the  marriage ! 
This  Act,  in  sixteen  long  p^es,  still  exists  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  "tbea  followed  the  reli- 
gunis  part  of  the  celebration,  which  was  declared 
by  the  Parisian  critics  who  saw  it  to  be  a  downright 
failure,  and  a  very  poor  tpectade.  The  salaried 
clergy  of  Bonaparte  seemed  almost  ashamed  of  the 
scene,  and  of  the  part  they  were  taking  in  what  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  bigamy;  very 
few  of  the  cardinals  or  the  prelates  would  attend  it. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  only  two  cardinals  present, 
and  that  the  Corsican  Emperor,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  vacant  space  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by 
those  princea  of  the  church,  muttered  spitefully, 
"  The  fools !  the  fools !  they  brave  and  insult  me 
stiU!" 

This  marriage  was  scarcely  more  po]>ular  in 
Franre  than  it  was  in  Austria.  There  was  a  great 
party  that  atill  loathed  the  name  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  that  thought  it  monstrous  that  a 
child  of  U>e  revolution  ahimld  ally  himself  with  the 
old  established  "  corporation  of  tyrants ;"  the  men 
of  the  revolution  saw  in  Maria  Louisa  another 
Marie  Antoinette;  the  ex-con ventionists  could  not 
forget  that  the  same  blood  flowed  in  her  veins,  nor 
could  they  believe  but  that  she  must  inherit  the 
lesentments  or  be  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done 
to  her  aunt ;  the  people  regarded  her  with  a  super- 
stitious fear,  it  being  an  old  popular  belief  in 
France  that  Austrian  marriages  were  always  un- 
lucky, that  the  princesses  of  Austria  ha^  always 
broucht  mufortuue  upon  France.  A  very  sinister 
accident  confirmed  the  popular  superstition.  In 
May,  1110,  a  grand  exhibition  of  fireworks,  &c. 
WIS  given  at  Paris  to  commemorate  the  marriage 
of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette:  through  some 
carelessness  or  mismanagement  several  hundred 
persons  lost  their  lives;  and  this  incident  was 
perpetually  referred  to,  when  the  revolutionary 
movemento  began.  In  July,  1810,  Prince 
Schwarlzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
g»ve  a  grand  ball  and  fiBte,  in  commemoration  of 
tl>e  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  who 
were  both  present  at  it;  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 

*  'or  t  Etriking,  and,  u  we  beUeve,  s  petHMtly  ttte  account  of  Uia 
^  BMUnz  of  BonainiK  wlOi  Maria  Lonte,  on  a  rainy  day  and  on 
ueaufUyliigiinadbetweni  Solwmaund  Compiifne,  and  of  what 
C^"Min  the  chateau  of  Comptigne,  laii  Capefigtm,  Lt  Omnlal  <t 
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ball-room ;  the  hostess,  the  Princess  Schwartzen- 
berg,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  lost  her  life, 
several  other  persons  were  killed,  and  a  great 
many  more  were  seriously  injured.     Others  saw  in 
the  young  bride  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  who 
would  assuredly  betray  both  the  emperor  and  the 
country.*    After  the  fact  and  its  consequences,  the 
French  universally  admitted  that  the  marriage  was 
a  capital  fault.    "  Napoleon,"  says  the  best  of  their 
republican  historians,  "quitted  his  position  and 
put  as  a  parvenu  and  revolutionary  monarch,  who 
had  been  acting  in  Europe  against  the  ancient 
courts  as  the  republic  had  acted  against  the  ancient 
governments ;  he  placed  himself  in  a  bad  situation 
with  respect  to  Austria,  which  he  ought  to  have 
crushed  after  his  victory  of  Wagram,  or  to  have 
re-established  in  her  possessions  after  his  marriage 
with  the  archduchess.     Solid  alliances  repose  only 
upon  real  interests,  and  Napoleon  could  deprive 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  neither  of  tlie  will  nor  the 
power  to  fight  him  again.     This  marriage  changed 
alto  the  character  of  his  empire,  and  separated  it 
still  more  from  the  popular  feelings  and  interests; 
for  he  now  sought  after  the  old  French  families  to 
decorate  his  court,  and  he  did  all  that  he  could  in 
order  to  mix  and  unite  together  the  ancient  noblesse 
and  his  new  noblesse,  even  as  he  had  mixed  royal 
dynasties.''^  It  has  been  &ncied  that  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome   Bonaparte, 
Murat,  and  half  of  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  were, 
for  selfish  reasons,  dissatisfied  with  the  divorce  from 
Josephine,  and  themarriage  with  a  young  bride  likely 
to  bring  Bonaparte  children.    Eugene  was  his  son 
b^  adoption,  and  had  hoped  some  day  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  his  own  lineal  descendants  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  in  the  so-called  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire all  Bonaparte's  brothers  (with  the  exception 
of  Lucien)  were  placed,  with  their  children,  in 
regular  order  of  succession  to  the  empire ;  Murat's 
children  were  the  emperor's  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  tberefigenot  remote  ;'and,  as  for  those  adven- 
turers and  forttmate  soldiers,  the  marshals,  who 
had  all  seen  how  their  present  master  had  obtained 
a  throne,  and  made  an  empire,  and  carved  out 
kingdoms,  they  were  supposed  to  dream  of  events 
and  partitions  such  as  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  made  the  same  journey  with  Josephine  shortly 
after  his  coronation,  set  out  with  Maria  Louin  to 

*  Hmom  ParltmaUairc,  Tol.  uixix. 

Tile  writer  adda  that  thtae  fean  wei«  not  confined  to  a  few  men, 
Imt  tliat  it  waa  a  general  and  public  opinion,  aa  Ci<o  i>a  tcnilini  tiy 
tlnae  who  llvad  in  France  at  that  epoch. 

t  Hignct,  Hiat.  de  la  lUvolatiOD.  Acorlaln  namber  of  the  M 
noblerae,  attracted  by  tba  character  and  dignity  of  the  new  eBprenu 
moved  try  their  poreity,  and  following  tlie  example  of  the  witty  and 
Idve-piineipled  Count  Louia  de  Nnrbonne  (Ibrmerly  the  idol  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael),  now  Joined  the  court  and  put  on  Bonaparte's  livery  aa 
chamberUina.danuad'atours,  tte.  The  Fkubonrg  KToeimain  was 
•omewhat  thinned  of  iu  lh>ndeuts ;  the  Mortemarts,  the  Montmoren- 
cia,  the  BrignoUaa,  the  Perigorda,  the  Contadea,  the  Saint-Aolairas, 
and  others  of  ancient  name  who  had  In  part  compoerd  the  court  of 
Louia  XVI.  and  Marie  Anioinette,  re-appeared  in  the  TnUerla*  aa  the 
salaried  courtiers  and  household  of  the  emperor  and  nnpreaa  But, 
except  their  ancient  names,  these  individnala  had  liitle  to  bonat  of 
lliey  had  lost  all  political  weight  or  character,  and,  though  they  mhKic 
improre  the  manners  of  the  court,  they  oonld  not  bring  l»  Bonapiut* 
the  sligliteat  acccssicQ  of  strength. 
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visit  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  While  at  Flushing  he  decided  that 
the  islands  of  Walcheren,  South  fieveland,  North 
Beveland,  Schouweo,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  &c. 
should  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  French  empire, 
and  formed  into  a  new  department  under  the  name 
of "  Department  of  the  Months  of  the  Scheldt." 
He  then  returned  by  Brussels,  Lille,  Dunkerque, 
Dieppe,  and  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  June.  In  the  preceding  autumn  some 
negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  by  a  Frenchman, 
a  private  individual,  for  a  general  cartel  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners  between  England  and  France ; 
but  through  the  disproportionate  demands  of  the 
French  government  these  negotiations  had  ended 
in  nothing.  During  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Hal' 
land,  Fouch^,  his  Duke  of  Otranto  and  minister  of 
police,  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  open  an  in- 
direct private  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  He  sent  Ouvrard,  a  banker,  stock- 
jobber, and  contractor  of  Paris,  to  Amsterdam, 
and  there  Ouvrard  was  said  to  have  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  the  principal  hand  in  our  govern- 
ment loans.  FouchtS  proposed  as  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  undisturbed  empire  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  France,  without  colonies  and  without 
a  navy ;  and  to  England  the  undisturbed  empire 
of  the  seas,  with  all  the  colonies  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemispheres.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  no  English  cabinet  could  ever  have  en- 
tertained such  a  proposition ;  but  it  is  said  by  the 
French  that  FoucImS  never  doubted  of  success,  but 
hoped  to  be  able  very  soon  to  present  to  his  master 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  which  could  not  be  refused. 
It  was  thought  that  this  police-minister  and  terrible 
ex- Jacobin  believed  he  should  thus  secure  a  solid 
favour,  and  cause  the  new  court  to  forget  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  worst  acts  and  crimes  of  the 
revolution.  But  Ouvrard,  it  is  said,  betrayed  his 
employer,  and  Bonaparte  was  incensed  at  Fouch^'s 
presuming  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  grand 
matter  as  a  n^otiadon  with  England.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  dismissed  Fouchti  from  his  all- 
important  office,  and  seized  Ouvrard 's  papers;  but 
in  order  to  dissemble  with  the  public,  or  perplex 
them  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto's 
sudden  removal,  he  named  that  renegade  priest 
governor  of  B^me.  Savary,  now  Duke  of  Rovigo, 
was  installed  in  the  ministry  of  police  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  But  a  few  days  ailerwards  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  governorship  of  Rome  was  revoked,  and 
Fuuch«S  was  told  that  he  must  quit  Paris  and  retire 
to  and  live  quietly  in  his  country-house.  Many 
other  causes  are,  however,  statnl  for  FouchtS's 
sudden  disgrace.  Marat  afterwards  said,  and  with 
much  apparent  truth,  that  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  his  brother-in-law  to  saerifice  to  his  sus- 
picious, one  after  the  other,  all  the  men  who  had 
been  most  &ithful  to  him  and  had  done  him  most 
service ;  that  thus  Talleyrand  was  made  to  ^ve 
place  to  Champagny,  and  Fouch^  to  Savary.    Be- 
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sides,  the  young  empress  and  the  newly  constituted 
imperial  court  could  scarcely  see  without  horror  a 
man  whose  dark  history  was  so  universally  known 
as  that  of  Fouch^.  The  police-minister,  moreover, 
had,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  various 
altercations  with  his  emperor,  biHh  as  to  home  and 
as  to  foreign  policy  or  war ;  and  in  his  gloomier 
moments  this  minister  of  police  had  been  neard  to 
mutter  that  Bonaparte  was  strangling  the  revdu- 
tionary  principles  which  had  g^ven  France  the 
spirit  and  strength  to  work  such  miracles,  and  that 
his  was  producing  a  crossed  and  bastardised  system 
which  could  not  possibly  last.  Through  some 
sympathy  or  some  «dculation  Fouch^  had  also  of 
late  testified  a  high  regard  for  the  repudiated 
Josephine.  All  this  was  enough  to  account  for 
his  removal  without  any  reference  to  Ouvrmrd's 
proceedings  at  Amsterdam,  or  to  another  incident 
which  is  confidently  stated  as  a  fact  in  a  French 
work  unusually  accurate.*  This  work  asserts  that 
he  waa  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Savary  for  having 
secretly  informed  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
residing  in  Italy,  that  his  brother  the  emperor  in- 
tended to  arrest  him — in  consequence  of  which 
information  Lucien  fled  with  his  family  from  the 
Continent,  and  eventually  came  over  to  England. 
The  emperor,  who  had  now  annexed  such  a  large 
part  of  Holland  to  France,  had  long  been  carrying 
on  angry  discussions  with  his  brother  Louis,  the 
nominal  king  of  that  country.  He  had  told  Louis, 
in  the  act  of  naming  him  to  that  new  throne,  that 
he  must  remain  a  Frenchman,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  French  empire ;  but  Louis,  the 
most  amiable,  the  mildest  and  the  best  of  his 
family,  conceived  an  affection  for  the  people  he 
was  sent  to  govern  ;  he  felt  rtally  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  who 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  commerce, 
and  therefore  he  never  enforced  very  strictly  the 
Continental  system  against  English  commerce. 
Furious  and  dread  fill  were  the  rebukes  he  had 
received  from  his  imperious  brother,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  become  a  mere  Dutchman,  that  he 
was  sacrificing  the  interests  of  France,  that  he  waa 
opposing  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain,  that  grand 
desideratum  without  which  his  empire  could  have 
no  stability,  and  that,  in  short,  he  waa  forgetting 
who  had  made  him  a  king  and  for  what  he  had 
been  made  a  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch, 
already  impoverished  and  in  good  part  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  their  rich  colonies  and  shipping,  and  by 
the  stoppage  of  trade,  implored  Louis  to  relax  still 
more  the  Continental  system,  and  permit  or  wink 
at  a  greater  importation  of  British  merchandise 
and  a  more  free  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Louis  was  not  mado  to  struggle 
with  such  trying  difficulties  ;  he  was  too  weak  to 
resist  Napoleon's  will,  but  he  was  too  oonscientioos 
to  submit  to  it.  About  the  time  that  his  brother 
returned  from  Vienna,  Louis  repaired  to  Paris  to 
attempt  to  moderate  and  conciliate ;  but  he  was 
met  only  by  fresh  reproaches  and  taunts  of  ingra- 
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titade.  Thereupon  he  declared  that,  unleat  a  peace 
were  concluded  with  Great  Britain,*  or  lome  im- 
portant modification    of  the  Continental  tyatem 
allowed  in  Holland,  he  would  no  longer  wear  that 
crown,  which  he  found  he  could  not  wear  without 
being  a  means  of  completing  the  ruin  of  a  good, 
intereating,  and  induatrioua  people.    It  iraa  in 
order  to  make  himself  sure  of  the  navigation 
of  the   Scheldt,    which   Louis  and    the  Dutch 
wished  to  remain  free,  that   the   emperor  had 
annexed  the  2^ealand  Islands  to  France  in  the 
month  of  April.    After  this  annexation  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  it  could  not 
therefore   hare  cost   Louis  much  to  resign   his 
crown.     But  when  Louis  returned  into  Holland 
he  found  a  strong  party  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
who  recommended  a  bold  countenance  and  a  firm 
resistance.    He  was  closelv  followed  by  the  French 
general  Oudinot,  who  took  possession  of  Utrecht 
on  the  29th  of  June,  and  demanded  entrance  into 
the  once  great  trading  city  of  Amsterdam.     At 
first  there  was  some  talk  of  laying  the  whole 
country  under  water,  and  of  fighting  for  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  Louis  and  his  Dutch  ministers  and 
generals  soon  felt  the  struggle  to  be  hopeless. 
Louis  next  thought  of  emigrating  with  his  family 
to  the  Eastern  colony  of  Batavia,  which  still  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  but  which, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Java,  was 
taken  from  them,  or  from  the  French,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811.    At  last,  Louis  came  to  the  deter< 
mination  of  resigning  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son  Napoleon  Louis.     On  the  1st  of  July 
he  signed  an  act  of  abdication  and  a  proclamation 
to  the  Dutch  people;  on  the  third  he  put  these 
docnments  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  re- 
questing that  they  misht  be  laid  before  the  Dutch 
Kgislative  body,  and  then  he  fled  with  his  children 
into  Bohemia  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    To  all  this  audacity 
Napoleon  replied  by  a  decree,  dated  July  9th,  the 
first  article  of  which  was — "  Holland  is  r«-nnited 
to  France !"     Oudinot  took  potseesion  of  Amster- 
dam, which  waa  now  declared  to  be  the  third  city 
of  the  empire ;  in  a  few  months  the  French  ad- 
ministration was  fully  established,  and  the  whole 
country  waa  divided  into  departments  of  the  em- 
pire.   Bonaparte's  ministers  thought  it  an  easy 
t»«k  to  justify  these  measures  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  they  cared 
nothing.    One  minister,  in  his  report,  said :  "  Hol- 
land is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  France ;  it  may 
he  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  the  alluvia  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are 
the  great  arteries  of  our  empire."     Talleyrand's 
successor,  in  his  report,  said :  "  Holland  is  nothing 
hnt  an  emanation  of  the  French  empire.     In  order 
to  possess  the  Rhine  fully,  your  imperial  majesty 

*  It  It  Mid  that  Louii  had  bean  attempttw  to  open  niiante  nego- 
taKon  vMi  the  Britith  abiimt  beft>i«  Ihli  «m»,  mi  Uiat  aftwwardi 
"-flt  the  my  aottflot  of  th«  Fouche-Ouvmrd  BuuuBuvr«-*be  had  srat 
or  had  conaeQted  to  ih«  leiidliig  over  of  an  AmgleidBm  merehant  to 
unilM  to  coBicr  wMi  tte  Man|a«M  Wallnley,  or  wtlh  aoina  Mtnda  of 
on  BiaMrr  foi  fertiga  aSdn,  and  that  Ihia  Uit  atep  made  Napoleon 
nnr  )n  a  nora  teriooa  light  the  eondiid  of  hli  poUca-miniatcr. 


must  extend  your  territory  to  the  Zuyder  Zee !" 
This  minister  lor  foreign  affiurs  said  also  that  the 
Continental    blockade    had    existed    everywhere 
except  m  Holland ;  that  the  Dutch  under  Kinff 
Louis  had  been  constantly  receiving  English  mer- 
chandise, and  that  twice  France  had  bMn  com- 
pelled to  close  her  custom-houses  and  prohibit  all 
trade  with  the  Dutch  for  fear  of  seeing  the  city  of 
Paris  itself  inundated  with  English  goods'*     But 
Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  tnth  the  line  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  as  recommended  by  his  ministers ;  he 
determined  to  make  his  empire  reach  still  farther 
and  before  the  year  ended— by  a  senatns  consultum' 
dated  the   13th  of  December,  1810-Friesland, 
Oldenbure,  Bremen,  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Ham- 
bu^,  with  all  the  country  between  Hamburg  and 
u  if~f  ****  *™"*d  t»  the  French  empire  like 
Holland.    Ten  additional  departments  were  thus 
conaUtuted,  and  the  last  blow  was  struck  at  the 
mdependence  of  those  ancient  trading  republics,  the 
Hanse  towns.  "Bonaparte's  passsion  for  territorial 
aggrandisement,"  says  his  old  schoolfellow,  Bour- 
I  rienne,  "  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  turn  of  the 
Hanse  towns  had  now  arrived.     By  taking  posses- 
sion of  those  towns  and  territories  he  merely  ac- 
complished a  design  which  he  had  formed  long 
previously."     The  plan,  however,  was   concealed 
with  the  usual  art  until  the  hist  moment.     Bour- 
rienne,  who  had  been  residing  three  or  four  years 
at  Hamburg  as  Bonaparte's  political  agent  to  the 
Hanse  towna,  received  no  official  information  of 
the  dark  design.     On  the  8th  of  December  he 
revived  a  letter  from  Champagny  stating  in  flat- 
tering terms  that  he  must  have  obtained,  from  his 
long  residence,  information  respecting  Hamburg 
and  the  north  of  Germany  which  would  be  very 
ueeiul  to  the  publie  interest,  and  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  see  him  immediately  at  Paris,  in  order 
to  consult  with  him  upon  various  matters  relating 
to  Hamburg.     Bourrienne,  who  had  known  the 
great  emperor,  the  insatiable  devonrer  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  shirt  to  his 
back  or  a  sous  in  his  pocket,  began  his  journey  on 
the  9th,  and  on  reaching  Mayence  he  met  the 
French  courier,  who  was  proceeding  to  Hamburg 
to  announce  the  union  of  the  Hanse  towns  with 
the  French  empire  I     "  I  confess,"  adds  the  mor- 
tified diplomatist,  "  that,  notwithsUnding  the  ex- 
perience  I  had  acquired  of  Bonaparte's  duplicity, 
or  rather  of  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  his  artifices, 
he  completely  took  me  by  surprise  on  this  ocea- 
sion."t 

The  French  empire  now  in  reality  extended 
from  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  the  fivntiers  of 
Naple^  while  Naples  itself  was  only  a  dependency 
and  an  appanage  m  the  hands  of  Murat  and  Caro- 
line Bonaparte.  This  vast  empire  consisted  of 
130  departments,  and  contained  42,000,000  of 
people.  Besides  this.  Napoleon  held  under  his 
sway  the   kingdom   of  Italy  with   5,000,000 


or 


•  Ranmrta  i»  H.  le  Comle  Mentalivet,  mmlatte  de  I'iMiifeitf,  rt 
da  .M.  l^hampagnv,  ainutra  daa  relations  exierieiuci. 
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6,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  Bologna  and  Rome, 
the  other  legations,  and  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  pope ;  the  lUyrian 
provinces,  including  Dalmatia,  Carniola,  a  part  of 
Croatia,  &c;  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  Murat's  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  belonged  much 
more  to  him  who  had  given  them  than  to  those  who 
had  received  them ;  and  the  troops  and  resources 
of  the  princes  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the 
king  of  Saxony,  were  at  his  disposal  or  under  his 
control.  He  had  also  under  his  protection  the 
Helvetic  Ckmfederation,  or  all  the  once  free  re- 
publics and  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  and  this  con- 
federation, like  that  of  the  Rhine,  was  bound  to 
furnish  him  with  troops  and  to  follow  his  policy. 
Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered,  lay  at  bis 
mercy.  In  all  it  was  calculated  that  he  gave  the 
law  to  more  than  80,000,000  of  people.  So  great 
a  part  of  Europe  had  certainly  never  been  subject 
to  the  will  of  one  man  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  fact  seemed  incredible  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  so  it  was :  the  Emperor  Francis  was 
his  father-in-law,  and  Austria  was  his  submis- 
sive ally.  Russia  was  keeping  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  him ;  Denmark,  if  not  so  devoted  to 
his  interests  as  she  had  been,  retained  her  old 
animosity  against  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Sweden, 
by  a  succession  of  court  revolutions  and  state  in- 
trigues, Marshal  Bernadotte  had  been  elected 
crown  prince,  and,  with  the  throne  in  succession, 
was  already  exercising  all  the  authority  of  a  king, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  any  native  Swedish 
monarch  had  been  possessed  of  since  the  days  of 
Charles  XII.  To  brave  this  mighty  power  and  tp 
continue  the  war,  which,  with  the  intermission  of 
a  few  months,  had  already  lasted  eighteen  years, 
England  had  no  other  allies  than  Portngal,  Spain, 
Sicuy,  and  Sardinia.  Spain  seemed  bleeding  to 
death,  deaf  to  the  councils  which  would  have 
stanched  her  wounds  and  renovated  her  strength ; 
Sicily  was  only  kept  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy 
by  the  presence  of  a  British  army,  paid  and  sup- 
plied by  the  British  government,  and  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  must  have  been  starved  out  of  that 
island  but  for  our  subsidies.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  also  living  on  English  money,  and  was  constantly 
requiring  the  protection  of  English  ships,  without 
being  able  to  nimish  a  single  regiment  or  anything 
else  except  good  wishes  to  his  ally.  Our  best  ally 
was  Portugal,  for  she  furnished  men  that  were 
becoming  excellent  troops;  but  England  was 
obl^ed  to  pay  for  those  troops  as  well  as  for  her 
own  army,  which  was  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
the  country.  The  close  of  the  year  1810  was  con- 
sidered aa  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  greatest  power 
and  splendour,  as  the  apogee  of  his  lucky  and  bright 
■tar.  Yet  those  who  looked  more  attentively  saw 
that  mists  and  clouds  were  gathering  on  all  sides ; 
that  he  had  built  up  his  tower  too  high,  too  hastily, 
and  with  materials  too  incohesive,  to  stand.  Those 
who  knew  the  strong  personal  antipathies  which 
existed  between  Bernadotte  and  Napoleon,  and 


the  firequent  and  violent  quarrels  which  weie 
breaking  out  between  Napoleon  and  Murat,  sav 
already  that  the  existence  of  a  French-bom  king 
in  Sweden  would  not  add  to  the  power  of  France 
in  the  north,  and  that  events  might  arise  which 
would  detach  Naples  in  the  south.  A  little  soonei 
or  later  Russia  was  sure  to  resent  the  usurpation! 
of  France  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  family  alliance  with  Austria,  con- 
tracted by  force,  a  record  of  disg^race,  a  thing 
which  did  violence  to  all  national  feeling,  mutt 
some  day  be  found  as  weak  as  a  gossamer,  «i 
worthless  as  dicers*  oaths.  But  what  most  oicou- 
raged  the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  and  sighed 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Bonapartean  system,  vsi 
the  certainty  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
choracter  and  temper  of  Bonaparte  himself  snd  of 
the  French  people,  that  attempts  would  soon  be 
made  to  give  a  still  greater  elevation  to  the  already 
tottering  tower ;  that  aggression*  would  be  made 
upon  the  great  and  adroit  power  of  the  Nortii, 
whose  strength  was  unbroken  and  whose  arm< 
were  undisgraced,  and  that  these  aggressions  mutt 
ultimately  produce  not  merely  a  coalition  of  kingi, 
as  former  leagues  of  that  sort  had  been,  bat  a 
coalition  of  peoples,  a  rising  and  a  union  of  natioDi. 
When  the  downfall  and  the  day  of  reckoning  ar- 
rived, the  Emperor  of  the  West  and  his  subjecti 
exchanged  accusations  and  reproaches,  the  French 
saying  that  Bonaparte  would  never  rest,  and  Bona- 
parte saying  that  with  such  a  people  and  widi  such 
an  immense  army  it  was  impossible  to  rest.  Be- 
tween the  two,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  system, 
the  impossibility  certainly  existed.  The  system 
itself  was  like  a  drunken  man  who  can  keep  his 
feet  so  long  as  he  runs,  but  who  falls  when  he 
attempts  to  stop. 

Events  had  occurred  in  England  from  which 
greater  political  changes  were  expected  than  ever 
resulted  from  them.  By  the  non-attendance  of 
George  III.  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  set- 
sion  of  parliament,  and  by  other  indications,  it  had 
long  been  suspected  that  the  king  was  suffering 
under  his  old  distressing  malady.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  1809,  when  his  majesty  en- 
tered upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  wa» 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  as  a  Grand 
National  Jubilee.  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Perceval,  took  the  lead,  but  the  call  was  eagerly  and 
unanimously  responded  to  by  the  municii»litie«  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  other  public  bodies  and 
societies ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  populstion 
hailed  the  25th  of  October  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  loyalty,  attachment,  and  respect. 
It  was  truly  a  national  festival,  and  a  gay  and 
beautiful  one,  for  that  October  month  was  more 
than  usually  fine  and  bright.  The  jubilee  was  ob- 
served as  a  holiday  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
hamlet;  there  was  illumination  and  joy  throughout 
the  land ;  but  the  joy  did  not  reach  the  interipr  of 
the  old  monarch's  palace,  but  grief  was  there,  ano 
sickness,  and  the  apprehension  of  death,  and  of 
what  was  worse  than  death.     The  king's  mind  had 
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Iwen  over-wrought  and  over-excited  by  the  Austrian 
war,  which  had  then  finished  so  disastrously,  and 
by  ^e  Walcheren  expedition,  which  was  then  ter- 
minating in  such  failure,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  in 
such  dugrace.  The  nomination  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  to  that  command  had  been  completely  a 
court  nomination ;  and  Gieorge  III.  is  said  to  have 
reproached  himaelf  now  for  yielding  to  his  own  and 
the  queen's  partialities  in  favour  of  an  amiable  man 
who  had  proved  himaelf  to  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand. To  an  eye  predisposed  to  despondence  the 
whole  aspect  of  afiEairs  abroad  was  gloomy  enough. 
Other  causes  of  distress  and  agitation  of  a  more  pri- 
vate and  domestic  nature  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
jubilee,  or  were  superadded  shortly  afterwards 
(materials  of  which  the  spirit  of  faction  caught 
hold,  and  turned  to  atrocious  uses) ;  but  the  grief 
of  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  king  was  the  de- 
clining health  of  his  youngest  child,  his  darling 
daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  who  had  long  been 
in  a  very  precarious  state.  The  king  himself  had 
long  been  suffering  under  a  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  was  litw  well-nigh  blind.  In  the  summer  of 
1810,  the  Princess  Amelia  was  removed  to  Wind- 
tor,  in  a  state  of  great  suffering.  Her  fond  father 
visited  her  every  day.  When  she  felt  that  her  end 
was  approaching,  the  princess  ordered  a  ring  to  be 
made,  enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  her  name 
on  the  inside,  and  the  words  "  Remember  me 
when  I  am  gone."  The  moumfiil  token  was  made 
and  dehvered.  Hie  next  day  when  the  king  came 
to  her  bedside,  and,  darkling,  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  the  princess  put  the  ring  on  his  finger  silently. 
He  felt  the  ring,  he  understood  all  that  it  imported, 
he  controlled  hu  agony ;  but,  when  he  had  quitted 
that  chamber  of  death,  his  intellect  was  found  to 
be  quite  overset  This  was  on  the  20th  or  2l8t  of 
October,  1810.  The  Princess  Amelia  lingered  till 
the  2nd  of  November;  but,  though  she  missed  her 
father's  daily  visit,  she  knew  not  the  sad  condition 
into  which  her  fatal  present  bad  thrown  him.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  his  majesty  was  again  attacked  by  the  mental 
malady  under  which  he  had  before  lalMured.  Par- 
liament had  stood  prorogued,  proformd,  till  the 
Irt  of  November,  without  any  intention  of  its  meet- 
ing then  for  the  dispatch  of  busbess.  An  order  of 
council  had  been  prepared,  directing  that  it  should 
be  further  prorogued,  and  authorizing  the  chancel- 
lor to  issue  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  for 
this  further  prorogation ;  but  the  state  of  the  king, 
and  his  inability  to  sign  the  commission,  prevented 
the  completion  of  this  order,  and  both  Houses 
therefore  met  on  the  Ist  of  November,  under  these 
singular  circumstances,  not  being  summoned  for 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  being  left  to  form  a 
course  of  proceeding  for  themselves,  without  having 
»ny  precedent  to  guide  them.  The  physicians 
confidently  stated  their  expectations  that  his  ma- 
jesty 1^-ould  soon  recover;  and  ministers  upon  this 
ground  moved  an  adjournment  for  a  fortnight, 
which  was  agreed  to,  in  thin  Houses,  without  a 
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dissentient  voice.  At  the  fortnight's  end  the 
physicians  remained  in  the  same  opinion;  one 
of  them  declared  that  he  perceived  the  same 
symptoms  which  had  convinced  him  two-and- 
twenty  years  before  that  the  king  was  recovering. 
A  second  adjournment  for  a  fortnight  was  moved 
by  ministers.  Lord  Grenville  said  he  should  pre- 
fer a  shorter  adjournment,  to  be  followed  by  other 
adjournments,  from  time  to  time,  if  the  state  of  the 
king  should  render  it  necessary ;  adding,  however, 
that  he  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  forbearance, 
delicacy,  and  delay,  than  on  that  of  precipitation, 
and  that  therefore,  and  for  the  sake  of  unanimity, 
he  would  assent  to  the  ministerial  motion.  Earl 
Orey  assented  also,  but  he  expressed  serious  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding ;  and  he  bade 
the  peers  reflect  that,  as  there  could  not  be  the 
same  prospect  of  a  full  and  entire  i-ecovery  as  in 
1788,  they  were  bound  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
calculation  of  probability,  and  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  tne  country.  In  the  Commons  the 
opposition  were  much  less  decorous.  Whitbread, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Tiemey,  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, and  others,  said  that  they  had  no  evidence 
before  them,  except  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer ;  that  the  constitution  was  suc- 
pended ;  that  the  public  business  could  not  go  on 
without  the  king,  or  the  real  executive  government ; 
that  the  country  would  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
was  already  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  Mr.  Fuller, 
one  of  the  Sussex  members — "  honest  Jack  Fuller" 
— asked  where  was  this  danger  ?  since  the  enemy 
could  not  get  a  ship  to  sea,  nor  could  their  troops 
beat  Lord  Wellington  in  the  peninsula.  The  ad- 
journment was  carried  by  343  against  58.  After 
the  second  fortnight  had  elapsed,  ministers  laid  he- 
fore  parliament  a  report  of  the  privy  council,  con- 
taining the  examination  of  the  king's  physicians, 
who  all  still  declared  their  conviction  that  it  was 
probable  that  his  majesty  would  recover.*  In  the 
Lords  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  for  the 
delay  of  another  fortnight.  Earl  Spencer,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  moved  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians;  and  he 
was  strongly  supported  by  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  others.  Lord  Grenville  said  that 
the  proposal  for  ftirther  adjournment  was  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  crown,  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  the  constitution ;  that  the 
House  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  fact 
which  they  could  constitutionally  recognize ;  that, 
as  for  the  report  of  the  privy  council,  it  signified 
nothing,  since  it  must  have  been  convened  without 
the  sanction,  the  summons,  or  even  knowledge  of 
the  king,  who  alone  was  entitled  to  summon  it ; 
that  if  such  courses  as  these  were  allowed  to  be  pur- 
sued the  monarchy  would  become  not  a  republic, 
but  the  most  odious  and  detestable  form  of  aiisto 
cracy.     On  a  division.  Lord  Spencer's  amend- 

*  **  Our  beloved  old  king,  the  physiriuis  decUre.  ii  recoverins. 
end  Uiey  liave  leucely  «  doubt  of  hU  being  even  tpeedily  well,  if  bb 
restonition  be  not  retarded  by  lome  of  the  eircumitaiicea  «hicli  if  Iia 
were  not  a  king  he  would  not  experience."— ffTfler/lrM,  Diary. 
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ment  was  negatived  by  88  asuMt  66;  two  of  the 
king'a  sons,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge, 
voting  with  the  ministry,  and  two,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  with  the  opposition.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  debate,  was  again  much 
more  violent.  Whitbread  spoke  of  the  king's  reco- 
very as  an  impossibility,  and  of  his  blindness  as  an 
absolute  disqualification.  Several  members  re- 
peated the  argnmenU,  and  almost  the  very  words, 
which  the  whigs  had  used  in  1788,  in  calling  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  regent ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  Sheridan,  and 
some  other  members  of  that  party,  who  had  b«en  so 
hotly  impatient  then,  were  cold  and  cautioiu  now. 
They  showed  no  alacrity,  because  they  entertained 
no  hope.  The  great  champion  for  the  instant  regency 
was  General  Montague  Matthew,  who  said  that,  as 
the  third  estate  was  wanting,  and  as  the  House- 
could  have  no  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  minis- 
ters, he  would  vote  not  only  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, but  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent,  with  full  regal  power. 
That  excellent  prince,  be  said,  had  the  voice  of  his 
country,  which  well  knew  that  no  one  existed  so 
able  and  likely  to  reconcile  all  jars,  especially  in 
Ireland,  which  looked  to  him  with  confidence  to 
heal  the  injuries  she  had  received  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  faction  which  was  now  ruling. 
It  was  a  source  of  happiness  to  him,  and  to  the 
country,  to  know  that  they  had  so  wise  and  expe- 
rienced a  prince  to  supply  the  defect  that  had 
arisen.  He  therefore  recommended  the  House  to 
withdraw  the  power  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
ministers,  and  appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency  for  which  he  was  destined  by  the  Almighty ! 
Mr.  Yorke,  the  present  head  of  the  admiraliy, 
spoke  as  if  a  change  of  ministers  and  of  measures 
must,  follow  the  nomination  of  the  regent.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  there  arc  inconveniences  in  our  present 
proceedings,  there  are  also  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What  if  the  regent  were  to  be  advised 
to  change  the  wliole  system  of  our  foreign  policy, 
to  withdraw  our  army  from  the  peninsula,  and  refuse 
all  further  support  to  Spain  and  Portugal?  Such  a 
case  was  possible,  and  would  that  be  no  inconve- 
nience ?"  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  for  a  committee 
to  examine  the  king's  physicians;  but  this  was 
negatived  by  230  against  137,  and  the  House  once 
more  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  when  parliament  met  again,  ministers 
said  that,  though  a  considerable  degree  of  amend  ■ 
raent  had  taken  place,  and  the  same  confident  ex- 
pectations of  his  majesty's  ultimate  recovery  were 
still  entertained  by  his  physicians,  yet  the  immediate 
state  of  his  health  was  not  such  as  could  warrant 
them  to  propose  another  adjournment.*  With  the 
concurrence  of  ministers  committees  were  therefore 
appointed  in  both  Houses  to  examine  the  physi- 
cians.   On  the  17th  the  committees  made  their 

•  «  Dacember  t.  Ths  ktnf  MtUng  bettor,  bat  wtth  oeculoul  »- 
umm.  Perceval  add  on  Thnndny,  uUt  he  wm  u  wrU  Own  «  »h*D 
Ttarlow  deelued  Urn  well,  end  mled  Uie  oomminloD  tn  1789.  I 
beiiera  it.  I  nmember  thiit  it  wu  then  mU  is  private  that  the  kins 
vac/ttia\teinn.'—fniieifine,J>lmy.  ^ 


reports,  which  were  ordered  to  be  priated.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  the  physicians  re-affirmed 
their  hopes  of  a  recovery.  But  Mr.  Perceval  moved 
Utat  on  Thursday  next,  the  20th  instant,  the  Hoiiie 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation ;  his  iutentiaDi 
he  said,  being  to  submit  then  to  the  committee  three 
preliminary  resolutions  similar  to  those  which  hsd 
been  moved  and  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788.  On 
the  30th,  the  House  being  in  committee,  the  chu- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  presented  bis  three  resolu- 
tions, which  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Pitt  had  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
Fox  and  his  friends.t  The  first  resolution,  setting 
forth  the  king's  present  incapacity,  was  agreed  to; 
the  second,  declaring  the  competency  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  deGcieDC7  of 
the  executive  power,  was  carriei,  with  the  sbgle 
dissentient  voice  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  uid 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  concur  in  inj 
resolution  which  called  such  a  parliament  si  the 
present,  "  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lawfcUy,  fully. 
and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  peoiJe 
of  this  realm."  The  third  resolution,  which  pro- 
posed to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  rqpt 
by  bill,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  proceediog 
should  not  be  by  bill,  but  by  address.  [In  other 
words,  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  nave  proceeded  as  the 
Irish  parliament  had  done  in  1788,  and  have  called 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  address  to  assume  the 
regency  as  his  hereditary  and  indisputable  right; 
which  was  the  doctrine  held  by  Fux  and  all  the 
whigs  of  that  day.]{  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  the  original  resolution  carried  by  269  i^ain" 
157.  The  same  three  resolutions  were  carried  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  100  against  74.  Ail  the 
royal  dukes  voted  in  the  minority,  and  joined  vith 
many  other  peers  in  a  strong  protest  against  the  li- 
mitations put  upon  the  power  of  the  r^nt  Pre- 
viously to  this  protest  the  royal  dukes  had  had  re- 
course to  the  singular  measure  of  protesting  ag«in»t 
the  intended  restrictions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
PercevBl.§    On  both  sides  there  was  a  total  want 

*  Sir  Semnel  Romilly,  hoverer.  Mjr*,  In  ipeeiclag  of  *'■'  '^'Jll 
the  evmmittee  of  Uie  Cammoni,  "  The  whole  of  the  evidence  ^im 
the  phy»iciaiu  gave  does  not,  bowe\  er,  nppcar  in  the  ivport.  Several 
of  the  qnesUone  and  aniwen  were  eapuni^d  by  the  coniBiltee  hrr«v 
theynadetheir  report.  Some  of  the  moat  iniiortaDl  CicUtuwi'P'*''™ 
are,  that  the  cauw  of  the  kini.-'i  Inaanlty  in  ISOI  ira>  the  nomf 
li!in  of  Mr.  rut)  awl  Uie  eauie  of  liU  ineanlljr  lu  l<(M,  the  poMla^ 
of  tlic  eortoapoDdenco  Intween  the  Prince  of  Walei  and  llie  l)ii»«  " 
YoT\i."—Diar!/ of  Partittwmtarg  U/i,  in  Mmdr  ijf  Ml  Sm- 

t  For  Pllt'i  roaoiatione,  and  Poa'e  irhenia  of  regency,  »ilh  Uie  «• 
batea  thereon,  i«e  ante,  vol.  IL  p.  286. 

t  8%  ante,  vul,  ii.  pp  MS  to  301. 

I  Tlw  nroteit  vaa  in  then  word*  i  ,„. 

"  Weilnraday  night,  W  o'chick,  DMrnher  !«»■ 

••  Sliv-The  Prince  of  Walea  haviaK  aieenibiod  tlie  whole  of  ilie  ma  e 
branchea  of  the  royal  family,  and  bavlnx  oommiinioated  to  ni  ■le 
plan  intended  to  be  proposcil  by  hia  maleety'a  eonBdcntijil  Bem'*'^'  ** 
the  Lordf  and  Commona  for  the  eatabli«hmeut  of  a  reetricted  >vfKe^* 
ahunld  ihe  continuance  of  his  mi^esty's  evor*tO'bc  deplored  >"''^ 
render  it  nece«ary ;  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  hit  majesty,  to  ^ 
country,  and  to  ouraelvet,  to  enter  our  Bolemn  proloat  afaio'*'^ 
auras  wo  condder  as  perfectly  unconstitutional,  as  they  we  c**'^ 
to,  and  anbvenive  of,  the  principles  which  seated  onr  (kmily  "V" '" 
throne  of  Ihta  realm.''  , 

To  thia  proteet  of  the  royid  dukea,  which  met  vrlth  almost  ""'"J"! 
diaapptobatloii,  at  bataig  an  altom^  oa  their  part  to  tana  iheauew* 
into  a  wUega  ol  priaoet,  Paieavil  had  replied,  tor  himself  aad  ws 
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of  noTdty  in  Ae  arguments  used ;  and  perhaps,  after 
the  numerous  and  elaborate  debates  of  1788-9,  it 
was  not'easy  for  either  party  to  hit  either  upon  new 
arguments  or  new  illustrations.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  remarked  that  the  question  of  Uie  Prince 
of  Wales's  right  to  the  regency  which  had  been 
so  Tehementiy  supported  by  Fox,  was  scarcely 
urged  at  all  by  any  member  of  the  present  op- 
position; and  it  did  not  behove  ministers  to  agi- 
tate that  question,  the  right  having  been  so  de- 
cidedly negatived  in  1188.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  some  others  complained  of  the  restrictions 
put  upon  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
hands  of  the  regent;  but  they  did  not  maintain 
that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  incapacity  of  the  king, 
the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  became 
regent  without  any  vote  or  authority  of  parliament. 
Sir  Francis  said  that  Pitt's  regency  bill  of  1788 
was  an  act  passed  by  a  powerful  faction  against 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  that  it 
was  an  act  which  never  should  have  had  his  sanc- 
tion; an  act  which  put  the  prince  into  leading- 
strings,  threw  him  back  into  the  staze  of  infancy, 
and  made  him  a  sort  of  constructive  lunatic.  He 
supposed  that  the  same  course  was  now  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a  part  of  the  same  faction  which  had 
heaped  indignity  ailer  indignity  upon  his  ro3ral 
highness  !  It  was  also  noticeable  that  the  Radical 
r^)rmers  and  the  remnant  of  the  Foxite,  or,  as 
Burke  called  them,  the  new  Whig  party,  were  for 
more  eager  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  regent 
than  was  any  other  section  or  party  in  the  House. 

On  theSOih  of  December,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed 
the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  the  regent  as  were  passed  in  1788.  They  were 
contained  in  five  resolutions.  The  first  was  carried 
in  a  full  House  by  a  majority  of  only  24.  The 
resolution  restricting  for  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the 
regent  respecting  the  granting  of  peerages  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  16.  The  third  resolution, 
limiting  the  power  of  granting  offices  in  reversion, 
salaries,  pensions,  Ac,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  19.  The  fourth  resolution,  for  securing 
the  king's  private  property,  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division ;  and  the  fifth,  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  person,  was  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

a.u.  1811.  There  was  no  time  for  keeping 
Christmas  holidays.  On  the  1st  of  January,  an 
amendment  to  the  fifth  resolution,  tending  to  dimi- 
nish to  a  trifling  amount  the  expenses  of  the  king's 
household,  and  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  queen 

cplltoKiin  ta  •dmloUntloni--"  Tbat,  aecply  ■«  dwr  kmtiiM  Uiat 
ua  HMuon  whioh  Uwjt  lad  UmiifM  tiMawlTM  bound  to  propoM 
•raid  appau  to  thrir  lonl  hlfhatmi  to  duoim  a  ehuiuiler  n  dl- 
wUr  coBtcuy  to  tbat  wtaleh  it  had  been  their  aaxloQi  endeavonr 
•aonU  belong  to  tt,  they  mtut  eim,  homTer,  hare  the  eonaDlaUon  of 
refUxting,  that  the  prlnci^ee  npon  which  tliey  had  acted  obtained  Um 
tfnm  and  eoBenrrent  eniipott  of  the  two  Houte*  of  parliament  in 
the  jean  ITSSand  1789;  that  thoae  Houiee  of  parlianMnt  had  the  high 
•aUabeiion  of  receiring,  b;  the  oomoiaad  of  hto  m^Jeetr,  after  hit  ma- 
IMtr't  nooTery,  hia  waimeet  acanowledgments  for  the  additional  prooAi 
they  had  itl«en  of  Ihdr  alheUonate  attaehment  to  hh  penon,  and  of 
Ihelr  lealooa  coneem  for  the  honour  and  iDlecesta  of  hia  crown,  and 
the  aaenrUy  and  eood  goverament  of  hie  dombilona ;  and  that  the 
•abUetiuuied  eonfldence  wUoh  hie  aiajnty  wna  pleaaed  to  repoae,  for 
along  teriea of  ycen.  In  the  pertone who piopaeed  the meaautea  wliich 
wan  gtouadid  on  thoee  priodpleB  entitled  hit  mtjetty'a  aerTnnta,  in 
wit  ]ndatent,  itUl  IkrUier  to  eonslnda  that  thoae  ptinclplet  and 
><antee  had  the  lanatloD  of  hit  royal  appiobatloa.'* 


over  that  household,  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  226  against  213,  Lord  Gastlereagh  speaking  in 
favour  of  it  On  the  next  day  Perceval  divided  the 
House  upon  an  amendment  of  his  own,  which  went 
to  restore  the  fifth  resolution  to  its  original  state, 
but  he  was  outvoted  by  three  voices— 217  to  214. 
When  these  five  resolutions  were  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Eari  of  Liverpool  strongly 
objected  to  the  fifth  as  it  now  stood  altered.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  disposition  of  the  household 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  (or  twelve  months  with 
the  queen.  He  was  willing  to  agree  that  none  of 
the  great  officers  should  be  removed  by  the  queen 
during  that  time :  in  this  way  her  majesty  would 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  imputation  of 
making  any  improper  use  of  her  influence.  But, 
after  some  discussion.  Lord  Liverpool's  motion  was 
negatived  by  100  against  97 ;  and  so  the  fifth  clause 
was  ^eed  to  as  it  came  up  from  the  Commons. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Grenville  thought  it 
hard,  unjust,  and  illiberal,  that  the  regent  snould 
be  restricted  from  granting  peerages  to  any  persons 
except  such  as  might  perform  some  signal  military 
or  naval  exploit ;  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  for  allowing  the  regent  to  bestow  the 
peerage  upon  deserving  civilians,  lawyers,  dec,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  three  (105  to  102),  and 
was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  second  resolu- 
tion. The  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  as  sent  up 
^  the  Commons,  were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
The  Commons  readily  agreed  to  the  alteration  made 
in  the  second  resolution,  which  was  the  only  altera- 
tion the  Lords  did  make.  By  the  act  founded 
upon  these  resolutions,  it  was  provided  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  roytl  authority  as  exercised 
by  the  regent  should  continue  till  tne  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1812,  if  parliament  should  be  then  as- 
sembled, and  should  have  been  sitting  fur  six 
weeks  previously ;  otherwise,  till  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks  from  the  assembling  of  parliament  after 
that  day. 

A  deputation  from  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
prince-regent  and  the  queen,  to  acquaint  them  with 
lhe  resolutions  which  had  been  passed.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  a  manner  entrusted  with  the  sole  cnarge 
of  her  unhappy  husband,  promised  her  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  charge, 
and  spoke  as  if  she  were  satisfied  with  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  her,  and  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  parliament.  But  the  Prince  of 
Wales  plainly  told  the  deputation,  that,  though  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  proposed  to  him, 
he  could  not  but  consider  that  its  powers  were  to 
be  exercised  under  too  many  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations. On  the  11th  of  January  the  answers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  queen  were  reported 
to  parliament.  Then  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  Lords, 
moved  a  resolution  for  putting  the  great  seal  to  a 
commission  for  opening  the  parliament  under  the 
regent.  Earl  Grey,  who  had  absented  himself 
during  all  the  previous  important  proceedings, 
protested  against  them  in  very  strong  language, 
accusing  ministers  of  flagrant  usurpation,  and  of 
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gronly  TioUting  the  conititutiaa.  The  ministen' 
resolution  pasKcl  the  Lord*  by  51  against  33.  It 
was  aftenrorda  agreed  to  by  the  Commons ;  and 
then  the  Houses  adjourned  until  the  15  th  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  the  session  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  under  the  regency  by  the 
commiuion  thus  appointed. 

The  most  extensive  changes  were  pretty  gene- 
rally expected  to  ensue  immeiUately,  the  restoration 
of  the  Whigs  to  power  being  oonsiaered  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  prince's  old  friendships  or 
connexions  with  that  pubr.     It  was  reported  most 
confidently  on  the  14tn  of  January  that  the  prince 
intended  to  make  a  sweep  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
Wilberforce  observes  in  his  '  Diary'  that  he  could 
not  see  how  the  prince  could  do  otherwise.    In  the 
Whig  clubs  and  political  circles  a  list  of  the  new 
ministry  was  circulated  :  but  this  list  was  certainly 
not  drawn  up  by  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  alone 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  the  list  itself 
seems  to  have  varied  considerably  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days.     At  first  Lord  Grenville  was 
unhesitatingly  set  down  as  premier  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  :  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement  (difficulties  which  will  be 
presently  alluded  to) ;  and  then,  without  regard  to 
that  other  obstacle  or  serious  doubt  whether  Gren- 
ville would  accept  a  secondaiy  post  under  Grey, 
it  was  as  confidently  given  out  that  Earl  Grey  would 
be  premier.    Grenville  according  to  this  version 
was  to  be  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Lord  Hol- 
land, first  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  formerly  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  the  All  Talents  adminis- 
tration, was  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  he  had  large  estates;  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  the  Commons, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;   and 
Whitbread  was  to  be  the  third,  although  no  one 
who  knew  the  two  men  could  believe  that  Grenville 
and  Whitbread  could  long  agree,  for  on  the  vital 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign  policy,  as 
on  every  other  important  point  but  one,  they  dif- 
fered in  Mo.     Lord  Erskine  was  to  be,  not  chan- 
cellor, as  he  had  been  in  the  All  Talents  ministry, 
but  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  great 
seal  was  to  be  put  in  commission.     Piggott  and 
Romilly  were  to  have  their  former  offices  of  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  general.     Even  the  minor  places 
were  all  provided  for.     Mr.  Brougham  was  to  be 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Croker;  and  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  anew 
luminary  of  the  party,  and  their  great  financial 
theorist,  was  to  be  secretary  of    the   treasury. 
All  this,  however,  was  but  the  rumour  of  a  day ; 
other  lists  were  made  out  by  the  quidnuncs ;  and 
by  the  end  of  a  week  the  best  informed  b^n  to 
doubt  whether  either  Grenville  or  Grey  would  be 
premier — ^whether  there  would  or  could  be  any 
Whig  ministry  at  all.     With  some  this  doubt  ex- 
tended far  into  the  future;   but  with  others  the 
hope  obtained  that,  though  the  Whig  party  should 


not  get  into  power  iust  now,  their  acoesdon  to 
office  could  not  be  delayed  very  long,  and  that  the 
most  the  prince-regent  would  consent  or  submit  to 
would  be  the  temporary  exclusion  of  his  friendt. 
This  hope  was  cherished  in  some,  though  not,  m 
we  believe,  in  the  heads  of  the  party,  itbo  muit 
have  known  the  formidable  difficulties  that  ezirted, 
by  a  correspondence  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  which  the  prince  declared  "  that 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  afiectioa 
to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,"  and  his  drad 
that  any  act  of  the  regent  might  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  his  recovery,  alone  induced  him  to  re- 
tain the  present  cabinet.  His  royal  highnets  alio 
complained  indirectly  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
minister  had  thought  fit  to  put  upon  the  powen  of 
the  regency.*  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  reply,  defended 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
pursued ;  and,  as  in  other  matters  of  a  personal 
nature  the  premier  on  former  occasions  hsd  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  prince,  and  had  never  (not  ereii 
now,  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  high  office) 
betrayed  any  symptoms  of  a  timid,  a  submiMive, 
or  compromising  spirit,  it  was  judged  by  those  who 
pretended  to  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  that 
he  must  be  excessively  odious  to  the  regent,  and 
that  this  odium  must  render  his  long  continoing 
in  office  impossible.  They  n^lected  to  observe 
that,  though  Perceval's  steady  and  decided  conduct 
might  have  given  ofience  to  the  prince,  it  had  gained 
for  him  many  friends  both  in  parliament  and  in 
the  country,  and  had  warmed  the  attachment  and 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  friends,  and  admiren  of  Pitt, 
who  indisputably  continued  to  form  by  Car  the 
strongest  party  in  the  nation — a  party  which  in  fact 
could  be  overuirown  or  committed  only  by  a  com- 
promise and  a  coalition  with  their  political  sdrer- 
saries.  This  last  was  an  event  not  likely  to  occur; 
for,  if  the  Pittites,  or  Tories,  had  been  disposed  to 
try  the  always  dangerous  experiment  (which  they 
were  determined  not  to  try,  and  which,  being  con- 
scious of  their  own  unaided  superiority  of  strength, 
they  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to 

*  The  prlnoe'i  lettn  wu  to  Uils  HIM  .— 

"  Otttton-hoaae,  Feb.  4.  "l'; 

"  The  Prince  of  Waloi  ooiuiden  the  momeot  to  be  inived  vpia 
oaUl  for  hii  deebioD  with  reneet  to  the  penoni  to  be  eoplof «  'J 
him  in  the  idniiiiiilntion  of  the  ezeeutiTe  governiiMit  of  Uie  oouiil'Ti 
Msording  to  Ule  poven  vetted  io  him  by  the  bill  pened  by  ""V™ 
Honaee  of  puliament,  uid  now  on  the  point  of  meSvlng  the  fuclio' 
of  thegn«t  eeel. 

■■  The  prhMe  feeli  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at  (hli  praciM  i<"'*f^ 
to  eommuntale  to  Mr.Fuceml  hie  btention  not  to  mnoTe  Ittm  Iw 
•tatione  thoH  vhom  ha  flnds  Uiera  u  hie  mideety'i  oOdel  i-J^ 
At  the  nme  time  the  prince  owe*  it  to  the  truth  and  liaceritjr  or  o^ 
tacter  which  he  uu^ta  will  amianr  in  mcrr  acUoa  of  hb  IM<  u  «>>» 
ever  siiuwion  pliif.-.l,  ezpUcitly  todecUn  that  tha  iiraWWa  li»P?!" 
nf  fliial  duty  nail  ..n.tetion  to  hli  beloved  and  aflUcted  Mherla^lw 
to  dread  that  mi/  11,1  of  tha  rageqt  niffo,  <■  iMt  nu^lotdv*''''* 
qff'ect  of  inUr/erintj  urith  tht  prognu  »/ kit  tovertig»*s  neotgry'  , 

"  Tliis  romiili'mliiin  aUmt  dietatn  the  deciiion  now  eoBno'taua 
lo  Mr.  Perccvid.  ,    . 

"  llavin;;  thus  pcrfonned  an  act  of  indiapenaable  doty,  f^  Vj"^ 
•cue  of  uhat  it  Jim  to  hb  own  coinlManfy  and  hcnoni.  *<>*J?|? 
haa  only  to  add,  that,  among  tha  many  bleeriagi  to  be  detiTM  noa 
his  majoty'i  raalontion  to  health,  and  to  the  peraonal  ezacciK  «'"' 
royal  Ametioaa,  it  wlU  not,  in  tha  prince'i  ntimatioa,  be  ^''T^ 
that  tlut  moat  fortunate  event  wiU  at  once  reicue  him  fnm  a  '^"ST^ 
of  unexAmpled  embarraaement,  mod  put  an  end  to  a  ■tatae**'*"* 
ill  calculated,  he  feart.  to  auutai  the  intrraaU  of  the  Unitad  Kn(»^ 
in  thit  awlbl  and  perilooa  crlilii,  and  moat  dUBcult  to  be  lecoBOiea  v 
tha  genalna  piinciplea  of  tha  Briliah  couUtution." 
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try),  they  would  hare  encountered  a  capital  impe- 
diment at  least  from  Earl  Qttj,  if  not  from  tbt 
entire  Whig  phalanx,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  ead  and  diahonouring  effects  of  Fox's 
coalition  with  Lord  North.   Even  those  not  friendly 
to  him  acknowledged  the  ability,  spirit,  integrity, 
and  imperturbable  calmness  and  good  humour 
which  Perceval  had  displayed  through  all  the  con- 
duct of  this  most  difiScult  and  trying  business.     It 
was  said  that  the  r^eot  might  be  offended  at  the 
minister,  but  that  be  could  not  but  feel  an  increase 
of  respect  for  the  man.    The  reasons  assigned  by 
the  prince,  in  his  letter  to  Perceval,  for  continuing 
the  government  as  he  found  it  established  were  no 
doubt  strong  and  true  motives,  although  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  all  the  motives  by  which  his  royal 
highness  waa  actuated.     One  of  the  king's  physi- 
cians represented  to  the  prince  the  likelihood  of 
hit  majesty's  recovery ;  told  him  that  his  father  fre- 
quently made  the  most  anxious  inquiries  about  him ; 
and,  affirming  that  a  change  of  ministers  would, 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  it  was  communicated 
to  the  king,  produce  such  an  exacerbation  as  might 
pot  an  end  to  his  life,  he  very  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  roy«I  highness  the  reflection  that  he  might 
come  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  parricide.    The 
queen,  too,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  saying  that 
the  king    had   been    informed  of  all  that  had 
passed  during  his  illness,  and  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  prince 
had  conducted  himself.*    All  this  has  been  set 
down  by  the  Whigs  as  a  mere  intrigue,  carried 
on  with  great  art,  in  order  to  determine  the  regent 
not  to  make  any  ministerial  change ;  but,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  set  limits  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
medical  science  in  its  most  difficult  department, 
or  to  the  fond  hopes  of  an  afiectionate  wife,  the 
conversation  and  the  letter  may  very  well  be  ac- 
counted for    without    believing  in  any  intrigue 
whatever;  and  the  physician  and  the  queen  may, 
in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity — as  they  understood 
the  matter — have  addressed  the   regent  in   the 
manner  they  did ;  nor  could  the  prince  have  en- 
tertained any  doubt  of  the  eflect  which  would  be 
produced  upon  his  fitther  by  any  entire  and  sudden 
change  in  Uie  administration,  nor  can  the  physician 
be  accused  of  much  exag^ration  in  affirming  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Grey  or  a  Grenville  cabinet 
would  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  poor  blind 
old  king,  who  had,  and  who  for  some  months  con- 
tinued to  have,  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
esgerly  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  govem- 
meut,  and  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the  war, 
of  the  final  result  of  which  he  had  never,  in  his 
better  days,  doubted,  provided  only  the  disciples 
of  Fox,  who  had  all  along  declared  the  war  to  be 
uunecessary  and  unjust,  were  not  forced  upon  him 
as  ministers  and  counsellors.     It  is  but  a  perverse 
ingenuity  to  get  up  or  imagine  intrigues  and  artful 
■uanceuvres  to  account  for  what  may  be  explained 
upon  very  simple  and  very  obvious'  grounds.     A 
peat  deal  too  much  importance  has  been  attri- 

*  81i  Sunual  KomiU)-. 


butijd  to  the  conduct  at  this  criaia  of  that  effete  and 
diacredited  man  Sheridan,  and  to  what  is  cslkd 
an  intriguing  manoeuvre  which  he  practised.  The 
prince,  who,  at  one  moment,  had  gone  the  length 
of  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Perceval  at  Carlton 
House,  and  who  had  requested  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  to  make  a  draft  of  the  answer  which  he 
should  deliver  to  the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  paper 
they  sent  him,  and  handed  it  over  to  Sheridan  to 
mue  some  alterations  in  it  This  said  draft  was 
not  the  production  of  ministers,  or  even  of  men 
who  were  agreed  as  to  a  ministry  to  be  formed, 
and  the  places  they  were  to  occupy;  Gtey  and 
Grenville  had  been  consulted  as  private  individuals ; 
it  was  premature  and  irregular  in  them  to  seek  to 
identify  the  regent  with  themselves  and  their  views, 
as  they  did  in  the  draft  they  presented ;  and  the 
prince  had  the  indisputable  right  of  submitting 
their  paper  to  correction,  or  of  rejecting  it  alto- 
gether— ^which  last  course  would  have  been  the 
best.  Sheridan,  who  was  always  ready  to  do  what- 
soever the  prince  might  ask  from  him, — Sheridan, 
who  had  long  considered  himself  a  disappointed, 
ill-used  man,  deprived  by  the  aristocratic  pride  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  great  Whig  families  of  the 
rewards  to  which  his  services  and  his  eloquence 
entitled  him — who  had  little  to  hope  from  Earl 
Grey,  and  a  good  deal  to  fear  from  Earl  Grenville, 
whom  he  had  lampooned  on  various  occasions — 
undertook  his  present  task  with  alacrity,  and  ma- 
terially altered  the  Grey  and  Grenville  paper.  It 
should  appear,  however,  that  the  alterations  were 
precisely  conformable  to  the  directions  of  the 
prince,  that  others  beside  Sheridan  were  employed, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Moira  was  not  a  stranger  to 
any  part  of  the  business,  a  sufficiently  strong  proof 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  that  high-minded  noble- 
man, there  was  nothing  tricky  nor  dishonoUVable 
in  the  transaction.  If  the  prince  had  adopted, 
without  alteration,  the  Grey  and  Grenville  paper, 
which  sounded  like  their  own  opposition  speeches, 
the  regency  would  have  commenced  with  a  quurn  I 
with  both  Houses  of  parliament.  His  royal  high- 
ness sent  back  their  draft  in  its  corrected  or  altered 
form  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  apparently 
without  anticipating  any  angry  remonstrance  un 
their  part;  but  those  two  noblemen,  in  a  joint 
letter  to  the  prince,  expressed  in  strong  terms  their 
dissatisfaction,  telling  his  royal  highness  that,  as 
he  had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  follow  their  advice, 
but  had  submitted  their  humble  endeavours  in  his 
service  to  the  judgment  of  another  person,  they 
must  decline  taking  any  further  part'  in  the  in- 
tended arrangements.  The  regent  showed  this 
peremptory  letter  to  Sheridan,  who  is  said  to  have 
represented  to  the  prince  the  miserable  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  he  must  expect  to  be  kept  by 
men  who  began  their  lectures  and  their  stately  dic- 
tation to  him  even  before  they  were  his  ministers.* 
But,  weeks  before  this,  it  was  rumoured  that 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  could  not  accord,  that 

•  T.  Mooio,  Life  ot  Bheridu. 
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differmoes  and  even  disaenskna  prerailed  in  the 
Whig  party,  or  in  that  coalition  of  parties  which 
had  occupied  the  oppoaition  benche* ;  and  certain 
(acta  and  circnmatancei,  now  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  produced  no  amall  degree  of  indisposition 
to  Lord  Orenville,  together  with  the  pretty  general 
coDTiction  that  his  lordship  could  not  take  office  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  had  never  seri- 
ously aimed  at  doing  so.  Lord  Grenville  had  held 
for  many  years  the  very  profitable  patent  place  for 
life  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  on  assuming  the 
premiership  in  the  All  Talents  administration, 
Ming  fully  determined  not  to  sacrifice  his  certain 
income  as  auditor  to  his  very  uncertain  salary, 
power,  and  patronage  as  minister,  his  lordship  s 
friends  brought  in  a  bill  to  allow  him  to  hold 
both  places,  arguing  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency or  incompatibility  in  this  double  tenure, 
that  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer  was  never 
intended  as  a  check  on  the  treasury,  that  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  might  very  institutionally, 
safely,  and  appropriately  continue  to  be  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  &c.,  the  auditorship  being  little 
else  than  a  dependency  and  registry  of  the  trea- 
sury.  This  bill  was  almost  the  first  measure  the 
Talents  entered  upon,  and  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  carried  through  parliament 
with  a  greedy  impatience  and  indecent  haste. 
Nor  was  Lord  Grenville  the  only  member  of  his 
family  that  had  been  eager  and  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  disproportionate  share  of  the  public 
money  and  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment. Until  driven  from  office  his  lordship  bad 
continued  to  exercise  the  double  functions  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, his  party  being  ready  at  any  moment  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  im- 
propriety or  inconvenience  in  his  so  doing.  But, 
when  Perceval,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was 
embarrassed  by  the  king's  malady,  and  by  the 
difficulties  and  delays  attendant  on  the  settling  of 
the  regency,  Grenville,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
gave  a  version  of  the  duties  of  that  office  altogether 
di£Perent  from  the  one  which  had  been  formerly 
given  by  his  friends,  claiming  for  that  office  a 
high  degree  of  authority,  and  independence,  and 
Tesi>onsibiIity,  and  holding  that  constitutionally  the 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  waa  intended  as  a  week 
on  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  all  of  which  was 
true,  and  expressed  on  the  title  of  the  office,  but 
was  quite  as  true  in  1801  as  now.  At  the  trying 
and  critical  moment,  when  nothing  was  settled, 
when  there  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  regent,  issnes 
of  money  for  the  army  and  navy  became  indispen- 
sable. Money  had  been  appropriated  by  parlia- 
ment for  these  services;  but  it  was  required  by 
law  that  the  issues  should  be  by  orders  under  the 
great  seal,  the  privy  seal,  or  the  sign  manual,  or 
by  express  audiority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Perceval  conceived  that,  under  all  the  existing 
circumstances,  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  privy 
leal  to  the  orders  for  the  iMuea ;  which  could  not 
be  long  delayed  without  exposing  both  army  and 
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navy  to  serious  inconvenienee,  if  net  to  diBga 
and  to  mutiny.  The  keeper  at  the  privy  seal,  Lnd 
Westmoreland,  was  quite  willing  to  Uke  diii  re 
sponsibility  upon  himself;  but  it  was  Iwmd  tbii 
the  signature  of  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  m 
likewise  necessary ;  and  Mr.  Larpent,  who  filled 
that  office,  refused  to  sign,  pleadmg  scrapie*  of 
conscience  on  account  of  hit  oath  of  office.  Upov 
this  Mr.  Perceval  issued  an  <nder  from  the  tnt 
sury  for  the  exchequer,  holdmg  that  it  was  bttbr 
for  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  to  lidr 
the  censure,  or  wait  for  a  bill  of  indonnity  linm 
parliament,  than  to  allow  the  public  srrrice  tg 
suffer.  But,  when  these  treasury  warrant*  were 
carried  to  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  capacity  as  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  he  required  time  "  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dutiea  which  tha  new 
and  unexpected  course  of  proceeding  imposed  upon 
him  ;"  and  requested  to  know  from  Mr.  PeroenI 
when  it  was  absolutely  neceaaary  that  the  montj 
should  be  issued.  His  lordship  was  infomed, 
"  that,  according  to  the  usual  cource  of  snppl]fing 
the  weekly  issues  to  the  navy  and  army,  it  wonld 
be  necessary  that  sums  should  be  issued  for  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  existing  credit 
at  the  exchequer,  either  on  the  morrow,  or  the  neit 
day  at  farthest ;  hut,  if  an  actual  issue  could  be 
made  within  six  days,  no  serious  inconvenience 
was  apprehended."  The  noble  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer then  demanded  that  the  legal  opinion*  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  sbould  be  taken. 
Hiese  law  officers  pronounced  that  they[  "  did  not 
think  the  warrant  of  the  lords  commissionen  of 
the  treasury  waa  in  law  a  sufficient  authority  im- 
perative upon  the  auditor,  nor,  consequently,  ■ 
legal  sanction  Ga  his  proceeding  to  obey  the  isme; 
nor  that  any  discretion  was  left  to  him  by  the  Uw 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
would  not  be  responsible."  In  communicating 
this  opinion  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Perceval  and 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  informed 
him  '*  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the  public 
service  which  would  arise  if  any  delay  ahottld  take 
place  appeared  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the 
warranu  should  be  forthwith  comjdied  with,  tod 
that  they  were  consequently  ready  to  take  u^ 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  any  act  whidi 
might  be-essential  for  that  purpose."  Lord  Gren- 
ville, who,  aa  first  lord  of  the  treaaury,  bad  been 
his  own  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  now  declared 
that  Perceval's  responsibility  would  not  relieve 
him  from  his,  and  that  his  conscientious  acnq)la 
as  auditor  were  insurmountable.  "  If,"  said  hi* 
lordship,  "  I  could  be  satisfied  of  the  proprieTr  of 
my  doing  what  is  required,  there  is  no  penond 
responsibility  which  I  would  not  readily  ineor  for 
the  public  interests ;  but  I  cannot  persusde  myself 
that  I  could  obey  these  warrants  without  a  bieaeh 
of  my  official  duty  on  that  point  which  is  sbotre 
all  othera  peculiarly  obligatory  on  the  person  placed 
in  the  situation  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  nor 
without  a  high  and  criminal  violation  both  of  > 
positive  statute,  and  also  of  the  essential  principle* 
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of  our  monuohical  and  parliamentary  conatitution. 
1  am  told,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  niuat  act  on 
my  owo  diacretioD,  for  the  exerciae  of  which  I 
must  aloiw  be  responsible.  This  responsibility,  if 
it  legally  attaches  upon  me,  I  cannot  transfer  to 
any  other  persons,  and  least  of  all  to  your  lord- 
ships, whatever  willingness  you  have  expressed  to 
take  it  upon  yourselves.  My  attempting  to  do  so 
would  itself  be  criminal ;  tending  to  confound  the 
official  rdationa  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
stand  towarda  your  lordships,  and  to  annul  those 
checks  which  the  law  has  established  for  insuring 
the  futhful  discharge  of  our  respective  duties,  and 
thereby  the  aecurity  of  the  public  treasure.  [  Where 
was  ihLs  check  vAen  Grenville  toas  first  lord  of 
the  treatury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer  /]  But 
I  beg  leave  humbly  to  submit  that  the  law  haa  in 
truth  invested  me  with  no  discretion  on  this  sub- 
ject The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  which 
your  lordahips  have  condescended  to  detail  to  me 
ia  these  your  warrants,  are  matters  of  state,  of 
which,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cognizance."  After 
repeating  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  "  but 
with  all  due  respect,"  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition  contain^  in  the  warrants,  Gh-enville  re- 
commended that  the  difficulty  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  meana 
of  removing  it,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he  would 
entirely  submit  Upon  this — on  the  3rd  of  January 
— Perceval  laid  the  whole  correspondence  before 
parliament,  saying  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  unexpectedly  started,  he  certainly  should 
not  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  subject 
under  their  immediate  notice ;  that  lie  had,  how- 
ever, always  anticipated  it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it 
to  their  consideration,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  indemnity  beforehand,  but,  after 
htviog  ineurred  the  responsibility,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  on  the  House  to  determine  whether 
or  not  miniatera  had  acted  justifiably  in  ordering 
the  iuues  of  money  for  the  services  for  which  that 
very  money  had  been  appointed  by  the  House. 
He  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury should  issue  their  warrants  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  such  sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that 
(be  auditor  and  officers  of  the  exchequer  should 
obey  those  warrants.  The  resolution  pasted,  after  a 
long  debate,  without  a  division,  and  was  afterwards 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords.  Thus  the  money  was  issued 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  end  was  put  to  Lord 
QrenviUe's  scruples  and  contomacy ;  but  the  public 
discussion,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  his  lord- 
ship to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  inflicted  a 
most  serious  injurv  on  the  Grenville  party,  which 
never  had  enjoyed  much  popularity.  After  such 
public  and  recent  discussion,  the  most  bronze- 
faced  politician  might  shrink  from  attempting 
ogftin  to  unite  and  hold  the  two  offices  of  auditor 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  after  all  that 
had  passed  there  would  have  been  considerable 


awkwardness  even  in  his  continuing  to  hold  hia 
well-paid  patent  place  along  with  anv  other  office 
in  the  cabinet  to  which  the  premiership  might  have 
been  attached.  Now,  without  the  borough  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Grenville,  and  of  his  femily  and  con* 
nexions,  Earl  Grey  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs, 
even  should  they  be  backed  by  the  entire  favour 
and  support  of  Carlton  House,  could  not  hope  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office  for  a  week.  It  was 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  with  all  the  Gren- 
ville influence,  and  with  a  conformity  of  interesta, 
sentiments,  and  views  (which  certainly  did  not 
exist  among  them),  the  Whigs  could  have  secured 
so  much  as  a  minimum  parliamentary  migority. 
To  give  them  a  chance  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  parliament  and  throw  the  whole 
court  influence  into  the  general  election.  But 
there  waa  not  time  to  try  this  experiment:  too 
much  time  had  been  already  consumed,  and  public 
business  too  seriously  obstructed,  to  allow  of  a 
delay  of  many  weeks.  Indeed  even  the  shorter 
space  of  lime  which  would  have  been  required  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  might 
have  taken  office  to  obtain  their  re-election  to 
their  seats  was,  in  itself,  a  very  serious  objection 
to  any  ministerial  change  at  this  moment  of  crisis. 
Upon  all  these,  and  upon  other  considerationa,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Whig  partialities,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  decided  and  strong,  might 
very  naturally  have  given  way.  But  there  ia  little 
to  show  that  these  partialities  or  predilections  were 
very  strong  at  this  time.  It  was  true  that  the 
prince,  acting  as  all  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had 
acted,  had  courted  or  coqueted  with  the  opposition ; 
that  in  his  young  days  he  had  worn  the  blue  and 
buff;  that  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
humour  (and  they  were  decidedly  men  of  pleasure 
also),  who  chanced  to  be  Whigs  and  opposition 
leaders;  that  the  successive  governments  of  the 
king  his  Atther  had  thwarted  many  of  his  wishes 
and  refused  not  a  few  of  hia  demands,  and  that  on 
all  such  occasions  the  parliamentary  opposition  bad 
stood  forward  with  more  or  less  warmth  as  his 
champions  and  eulogists :  but  at  the  very  first 
really  vital  difference  which  occurred  (that  up<m 
the  French  Revolution),,  the  prince  had  openly 
separated  himself  from  the  opposition,  and,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  House  of  Loids  as 
well  as  in  Carlton  House,  had  strongly  declared 
against  the  opinions  entertained  or  professed  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends;  and  it  had  long  been 
matter  of  notoriety  that  not  the  king  himaelf  was 
more  resolutely  bent  upon  continuing  the  war 
with  France  than  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
this  last  point  all  the  royal  dukes,  with  the 
doubtfttl  exception  of  one,  agreed  with  the  prince, 
and  entertained  the  same  conviction  as  the  king 
their  father,  that  peace  waa  never  to  be  purdiaaed 
with  dishonourable  and  dangerous  submission  to 
terms  dictated  by  Bonaparte.  Now,  Lord  Grey 
and  his  adberenta  who  considered  themselves  the 
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truest  representatives  of  the  Foxites,  and  who  had 
never  ceased  proclaiming  the  war  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unjust,  were  understood  to  be  determined  to 
signalise  their  return  to  power  by  opening  negotia- 
tions with  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends,  though  they  had  not 
committed  themselves  so  thoroughly  to  a  negotht- 
tion  and  a  peace  upon  any  terms,  were  believed  to 
cherish  the  notion  that  England  ought  to  cease 
altogether  from  interfering  m  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  from  succouring  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
French,  and  limit  all  her  exertions  to  a  defensive 
war  for  the  protection  of  her  own  coasts  and  her 
own  colonies.  There  was  thus,  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,  a  considerable  difference  between 
Grey  and  Grenville.  But  among  the  mixture  of 
parties  which  had  formed  the  opposition,  and 
which  was  now  aspiring  to  the  government,  there 
existed  other  and  more  extreme  divergencies  of 
opinion.  Lord  Holland,  though  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Fox,  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  many 
particulars,  was  very  far  from  agreeing  either  with 
Grey  or  Grenville ;  for  he  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  that  country, 
had  acquired  its  language  and  an  acc^uaintance  widi 
its  literature,  and  was  enthusiastic  m  the  cause  of 
Spanish  independence,  and  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  final  success  of  the  national  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards.  With  these  feelings.  Lord  Holland,  as 
minister,  would  hate  acted  with  additional  vigour 
in  aid  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  this  policy 
he  would  have  been  followed  certainly  by  Lord 
Moira,  and  probably  by  Mr.  Ponsonby.  No  go- 
vernment could  have  stood  with  these  irreconcileable 
differences  among  its  chiefs  and  members ;  but,  on 
other  subjects,  and  particularly  on  that  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  there  was  an  equal  want  of 
unanimity  in  opinion  and  principle  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  these  coalesced  parties  fully 
agreed  in  nothing  except  in  taking  a  liberal  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  great  question  of 
religious  freedom — a  question  upon  which  they 
could  not  have  commanded  a  majority,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  being  not  yet  prepared  for  such 
principles.  Indisputably,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  entertained  a  very  friendly  regard  for  Fox, 
but  his  tfOTection  for  any  other  men  of  that  party, 
or  rather  of  those  parties,  may  be  safely  reduced 
to  a  very  small  matter ;  he  disliked  the  tone  and 
manners  of  Grenville,  and  he  did  not  much  like 
those  of  Grey,  and  his  family  traditions  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  annoyances  and  vexations  which  his 
father  had  suffered  from  a  haughty  and  imperious 
minister.  The  prince  retained  Sheridan  in  his 
society,  and  admitted  him  into  part,  at  least,  of 
his  confidence ;  but  Sheridan  was  now  scarcely  to 
be  considered  as  a  Whig,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
one  of  the  coalesced  parties,  considering  himself  as 
aggrieved  by  Grenville  and  by  Grey,  and  being 
rotdy,  at  any  moment,  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  prince ;  and,  besides,  Sheridan  had  been  too 
ready  and  unscrupulous  in  the  services  which  he 


had  rendered  or  proffered,  and  had  too  entirely  lout 
himself  in  public  opinion,  either  to  have  any  cliim 
on  the  regent's  esteem,  or  any  capability  of  doing 
him  any  ^rther  public  service.  Lord  Moin,  in- 
deed, was  both  liked  and  respected  by  the  prince ; 
but  it  was  said  that,  although  this  nobleman  had 
been  a  steady  Whig,  and  a  warm  opponent  of  Per- 
ceval as  of  Pitt,  he  waited  upon  the  prince,  thea 
in  a  state  of  painful  indecision,  and  declared  that 
his  affection  for  his  royal  highness,  and  his  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  hit 
loyalty  and  patriotism  obliged  him  to  say  that  a 
calm  reviewal  of  all  the  circumstance*  and  difBcul- 
ties  of  the  times  had  convinced  him  that  a  stable 
Whig  ministry  could  not  be  constituted  out  of  the 
discordant  materials  of  the  opposition,  and  that 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  or  the 
relative  weight  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
regent  to  retain  his  father's  ministry,  his  decision 
was  certainly  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation.*  The  recollections  of  All  the  Taleoti 
administration  were  a  strong  bar  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  living  men  who  had  formed  it;  and  itvai 
worse  than  idle  for  them  to  talk  again  (as  they  had 
recently  been  doing)  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  imion  and  blending  of  great 
names,  great  reputations,  great  and  varied  abilitiei, 
&c.  The  Burdettites  and  Radical  reformers  said 
that  it  was  as  well  to  retain  Perceval  and  Liverpool 
as  to  supersede  them  by  Grey  and  Grenville ;  that 
a  ministry  formed  by  these  two  joint  opposition 
lords  would,  in  reality,  have  excluded  almost  all 
the  people's  friends — that  from  those  lords  the 
people  could  have  expected  nothing. 

The  ceremony  of  installing  the  prince  regent 
was  performed  in  Carlton-house  on  Wednesday  the 
6th  of  February,  the  prince  swearing  to  be  &ithful 
and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majestv  King 
George  III. ;  to  execute  truly  and  £aithfiilly  the 
office  of  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  the  act  of  parliament ;  to  administer,  according 
to  law,  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  said  act ;  and  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  and  ability,  to  consult  and  maintain  the 
safety,  honour,  and  dignihr  of  his  majesty,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  The  lord  president  of  the 
council  then  presented  the  declaration  againit 
popery,  which  was  repeated  audibly  and  then  aub- 
scribcKl  by  the  prince,  as  the  oaths  had  been.  The 
privy  councillors  signed  as  witnesses;  and  these 
instruments  were  then  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  records.  The  prince  then  delivered  to  the 
president  of  the  council  a  certificate  of  his  hanog 

•  Ai  lute  u  the  let  and  Sud  of  Febraaty.  Wilberfjtce  mtSia  H^ 
Cttrioui  entriee  in  hie  DiiiT>' : — '•  No  one  ksowe  whet  the  P**"" '?~2 

to  do.  whether  to  chenge  hie  minislen  or  not Loid  ^    ,|r 

believe,  they  are  all  to  go  out ;  but  Vert) .  the  editor  oT  the  fyj!* 
Chronicle,  told  Stephen  that  tlie  Prinai  of  Wal«  bu  ««f"Sr, 
iihvncian  at  Cailtonhouie  ai  to  the  Unlc  of  tlieklng'«healin^««J^ 
netetmlned  agaiBtt  chaofing  his  miniiien.  Othemue.  «  ■■■*  '"r 
decided  that  Loid  Grenville  w»i  to  be  tnt  loid  of  the  <»""'Jv" 

•pile  uf  bis  late  letter  to  Pemval I  am  assuied  <b<l- '^T* 

the  prince  delenniiMd  ufioii  keeping  the  present  mlnisteri,  '";,•'"  " 
Mrs.  Fitihrrbett  and  Ladjr  H.,  and  that  Ihey  both  adviwd  it- 
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recdved  the  aacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
this  certificate  also  was  countersigned  and  handed 
over  to  the  keeper  of  the  records. 

On  the  12th  of  Fehruary — six  days  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  regent — the  session  of  parliament 
was  regularly  opened,  not  by  the  prince  in  person, 
but  by  commission.  The  commissioners  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Earl  Camden,  and  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland.  The  speech  they  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  regent  dwelt  upon  the  success  of 
our  armies  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  in  the  attack  on  Sicily ; 
upon  failures  that  the  French  had  met  with  in  Por- 
tugal and  at  Cadiz ;  and  it  expressed  the  hope  that 
parliament  would  enable  the  regent  to  continue  the 
most  effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  again  declared  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  British  empire  must  be  affected  by 
the  issue  of  the  contest  of  these  two  nations,  and 
that  England  could  not  and  ought  not  to  think  of 
abandonmg  their  cause.  No  speech  irom  the  throne 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  more  war- 
like. In  the  debates  on  the  address,  Lord  Grenville 
explicitly  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  success  in  such  a  war — that,  in  a 
coatest  so  unequal,  the  money  and  resources  of  this 
country  must  be  expended  with  certain  loss.  The 
address,  however,  was  carried  in  both  Houses  with- 
out a  division,  and  with  far  less  opposition  and 
oratory  than  might  have  been  expected. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Perceval  informed  the 
I  House  that  he  had  been  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regent's  household,  which 
would  have  required  an  additional  allowance  of 
12,000/.  to  15,000/.  a-year,  but  that  his  royal 
highness  had  determined  not  to  add  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people,  by  accepting  any  addition  to  his  pub- 
lic state.  It  was  stated,  however,  by  one  of  the 
prince's  legal  friends  or  advisers,  that,  in  case  the 
idng  should  not  recover,  and  the  regency  should 
become  permanent,  this  question  would  be  open 
anew  to  his  royal  highness's  consideration.* 

Soon  after  his  installation  it  was  reported  that  the 
Regent  intended  to  restore  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces. 
The  Perceval  administration  had  zealously  defended 
the  duke  during  the  investigation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion, or  all  that  portion  of  it  which  had  supported 
Colonel  Wardle,  had  not  conciliated  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  in  accusing 

*  The  ngent,  diortly  titer  hit  iutUltation,  gaTe  a  tplendid  Itte  tt 
CulUm-hooM.  Nothins  ao  Kay,  or  lo  giand,  or  ao  gorgeous,  had  ever 
fcaea  leen  io  an  Etuluh  pidace;  but  the  rete  waa  geueraUy  dlaap- 
VTored  of  liy  the  public  as  unseasonable.  A  few  weeks  after  this  an 
hMideiit  oeeaxred,  which  Kniucis  Homer  describe*  in  a  manner  that 
does  eiedit  to  his  imod  feeling : — "  There  was  a  very  afTrcting  proof  of 
the  biog's  melancholy  state  ifiven  Ust  week  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Miisie  ;  it  was  the  Duke  or  Cambridge's  night,  who  announced  to  the 
^^Ketora  that  the  king  himself  had  made  thu  selection.  Tliis  cocaisted 
of  aU  the  flneat  pasaagea  to  tie  found  in  Handel  descriptive  ofmadneaa 
and  blindness ;  particnlarly  those  in  the  opera  of '  Simsou  :*  there  was 
ens  also  upon  madness  from  love,  and  the  lamentation  of  Jephtha 
upvD  the  loss  of  his  daughter ;  and  it  cluaed  witli '  God  save  the  King,' 
to  make  snre  the  application  of  all  that  went  Ijefore.  It  was  a  vrry 
■elancholy  as  well  aa  singular  instance  of  sensibility,  that  in  the  io- 
lervals  of  reason  he  should  dwell  npon  the  worst  drcumstaoces  of  bis 
situation,  and  have  a  sort  of  indulgenre  in  soliciting  the  patdic  sym- 
V^1"—LttttT  to  hit  Fathir,  t»  Itemmri  ttitd  CormpaiJnce. 
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and  decrying  his  brother.  Old  Sir  David  Dundas, 
who  had  succeeded  within  so  short  a  space  of  time 
in  disgusting  or  indisposing  the  whole  army,  had 
applied  early  in  the  winter  for  leave  to  retire  from 
the  arduous  office ;  stating  that  ill  health  obliged 
him  so  to  do,  and  that  he  had  already  served  nis 
country  in  different  military  capacities  for  half  a 
century.  This  application  had  been  repeated  so 
frequently  and  so  earnestly  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  name  some  one  to  succeed  Sir  David.  The 
universal  voice  of  the  army  said,  Re-appoint  the 
Duke  of  York ;  thus  seconding  or  even  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  the  R^ent.  The  trials  in  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  been  engaged,  and  the  sad  exhibition 
which  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends  had  made 
since  the  delicate  investigation,  had  gone  far  to 
neutralize  the  popular  prejudice  and  outcry  against 
the  duke,  and  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  saw  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  regent.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  the  Duke  of  York's  re-appointment  was 
gazetted,  and  without  any  outcry.  Even  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  were  nearly  all  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  re-appointment  did  not,  however,  pass 
without  some  animadversion  in  parliament  Lord 
Milton  moved  in  the  Commons  that  it  had  been 
highly  improper  and  indecorous  in  the  advisers  of 
the  regent  to  recommend  the  re-appointment.  He 
was  supported  by  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
W.  Elhot,  Whitbread,  and  others:  but  various 
members  retracted  the  unfavourable  opinions  they 
had  delivered  against  the  duke  during  the  investi- 
gation ;  declaring  that  the  circumstances  which  had 
come  to  light  concerning  the  evidence  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
accusers,  caused  them  to  regret  the  votes  which  they 
had  then  given :  some  said  that  the  country  waa 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  re-appointment  of 
the  duke  was  a  great  public  benefit;  that  no  mea- 
sure could  be  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  army ;  that  the  army,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  and  injured  by  the  corrupt  practices 
which  had  been  imputed  to  hiro,  if  such  practices 
had  really  existed,  was,  of  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
the  most  highly  pleased  at  the  duke's  return  to 
power ;  and  upon  a  division  Lord  Milton's  motion 
waa  negatived  by  an  immense  majority  —  296 
against  47.  The  duke  signalized  his  return  to  the 
war-office  by  establishing  regimental  schools  on 
the  Bell  system.  The  supplies  voted  for  the  year 
amounted  to  56,021,869/.  Out  of  this  sum 
20,216,144/.  were  appropriated  to  the  navy, 
21,269,940/.  to  the  army,  5,012,318/.  to  the  ord- 
nance, 2,100,000/.  to  subsidies,  &c.  for  Port«igat, 
and  400,000/.  as  a  subsidy  to  Sicily. 

More  through  our  differences  with  America,  and 
the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
than  through  Bonaparte's  continental  system,  a  con- 
siderable commercial  depression  was  felt  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  together  with  a  derangement  in  the 
money  market,  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  constantly  sending  specie — ^parti- 
cularly gold — to  the  continent,  and  by  the  import - 
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■Bt  dreinnstance  that  the  price  of  goM  ImcI  rxKn 
«U  orer  the  conttnent,  parthf  owing  to  the  almoat 
total  sospension  of  the  mippiiea  of  gold  from  South 
America  (where  hy  this  time  nearly  all  the  Spaniah 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  rerolt  and  anarchy),  and 
partly  tbroogh  other  potent  causes.*    A  certain 
school  of  politicians  and  economists,  taking  np  the 
■  abstract  principle  that  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
(with  gold  only  for  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums  bejnnd 
a  certain  low  amount)  was  far  preferable  to  a  paper 
currency ;  that  guineas  were  better  things  than  b«nk 
notes;  and,  forgetting  that  there  was  hardly  any 
gold  in  the  country,  that  silver  was  becoming  scarce, 
that  there  waa  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  influx 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  conn* 
try  mainly  depended  upon  the  credit  of  its  paper 
money,  thought  this  a  proper  moment  for  raising  a 
cry  in  favour  of  a  speedy  return  to  cash  payments. 
Ut.  Francis  Homer,  who  had  chosen  the  bullion 
question  as  his  eheval  de  batedlle,  and  who  seems 
to  have  got  into  parliament  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  riding  it,  had  obtained  during  the  preceding  year 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  the 
state  of  the  circulating  mediura,and  of  the  exchanges 
between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts.     On  the 
6th  of  May,  Mr.  Homer  presented  Ae  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which 
he  had  the  principal  hand.     He  prenoed  it  with 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  own  tneory  and  views. 
The  re{)ort  stated  "  that  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
paper  circulation,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
symptom  was  the  very  high  price  of  bullion,  and 
next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the  continental  ex- 
changes ;  that  the  cause  of  this  excess  (of  bank 
notes)  was  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  there  being  no  adequate  provision  against 
such  an  excess  except  in  the  convertibility  of  paper 
into  specie ;  and  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  orig^'oated  in  the  same  cause,  and  was 
further  increased  by  the  anti-commercial  measures 
of  the  enemy."    The  report  added  "  that  the  com- 

•  Baiia|»ne  never  took  the  Seld  with  the  Onnd  Army  witbout 
carrying  •■  iimaeaM  mlUtary  dieat  villi  Um,  tat  Ihii  eke«,  bom 
ntmwia  mtrtiTo  of  convrainice,  n«  always  ailed  and  replenished 
with  gold.  Ob  Blurting  on  a  rampatgn  the  French  ufleen.  and  eren 
thnwnrthe  mtdien  who  had  mnry,  were  all  eager  to  eoDTert  U  iaki 
gold ;  Kmo  of  whirfi  was  carried  about  the  peraoa  in  a  bait  or  girdle, 
wMIe  nme  waa  left  lecreted  at  hone.  In  Prance,  al  1  caaHooa  pereona, 
apprehending  freah  rerolntlon  and  ckangea  of  fortnae  and  iiattvu- 
Ing  the  imperial  bank,  aocnmnlaled  all  the  gold  ipede  they  oould,  to 
conceal  k  and  keep  It  for  the  evil  hour.  Nnrly  all  over  Ih*  ooatl- 
nent  of  Eanpe  the  inaaearity  of  propnily,  and  the  dread  of  foteadcoBM- 
bution  and  of  Irn  ngaha  plnnder,  had  induced  the  baUt  of  hoarding 
and  hiding ;  and  gold  waa  •oaghl  alter  and  boailit  ap  at  a  conilantly 
tncreasiiu  price,  to  be  bitried  in  the  earth  or  caQceali.d  in  leeiet  >»- 
nana.  In  thia  matter,  aa  in  otheia,  Europe  waa  returning  le  her 
ancicBit  barbarian,  or  to  the  oonditlott  of  the  deapotie  naticM  *t  &t 
Eaat.  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals  la  eooalMtOy  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  kepthldden.  In  ISlSandinSaamneha* 
^  Spanish  doUara  could  be  obtained  Is  any  put  of  tha  Meditainnean 
for  an  Bngliih  guinea.  With  siu;h  a  temptation  to  lend  goM  abroad, 
it  was  not  likely  that  English  traden  and  speeulnste  dimtM  be  pre- 
vented bv  the  inaMcntable  lawa  for  prohibiting  tha  espoitatian  of  g»ld 
and  for  keeping  tha  guineaa  down  to  their  atandard  value  IVom  send- 
ing goU  abroad  to  tha  beat  market.  Even  loBDglaad.SeoUand,  and 
Ireland  Iho  practice  of  hoarding  specie,  during  the  whole  of  th«  ravo- 
liilionary  war,  waa  hr  from  being  uncommon.  Again,  every  Engliah 
officer,  traveller,  or  meitbaat  that  went  abroad  eadaavmnd  to  eury 
with  him  some  gold,  aa  a  airp  de  raerve,  in  ease  of  capture  by  the 
enemy,  or  of  other  accident.  Throogfa  all  these  causes  united  a  guinea. 
Sri  sS""** "  '*™'  •'•'"'^  !*"•  '*'  »w«»»a  a  ran  ^ht  in  Gtaat 


mittee  esold  see  nosnflBcient  i«medy  for  the  prsMit, 
or  security  for  the  future,  except  \i»  repeal  of  ik 
Suspension  Act :  this  they  thought  could  not  iticlj 
bedone  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years  froaitlie 
time  of  their  report ;  but  tbey  recommended  thtt 
early  proviaion  shoald  be  made  by  parliameait  for  Ihii 
purpoae."  Foot  long  nights  were  spent  upon  the  dii- 
cussiesiof  this  report  Mr.  Homer,  who  had  ihoo^ 
that  bis  theory  mast  carry  conviction  to  all  cudid 
minds,  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  mi^ljr  4 
the  House  was  blind  to  its  merit,  and  that  many  tTCo 
of  his  own  friends  and  pur^  differed  widely  fron 
him,  not  merely  as  to  the  expediency  of  atteatptisg 
an  impracticable  change  ti  a  crisis  lUce  Uie  pratal, 
but  as  to  the  soundness  of  several  of  his  fundamta- 
tal  principles.     His  opponents  insiaied  that  ihcR 
had  been  no  depredatioD  of  the  paper  currency,  bit 
that  gold  had  nsen  in  vahie  >  that  a  one  pound  bnk 
note  would  still  purchase  twenty  shillings'  wsrtb 
of  Buy  commodity  except  milled  gold ;  that  tbc 
people  neither  refused,  nor  thought  of  refusing,  bank 
notes  great  or  small ;  and  that  it  ill  became  tlie  k- 
gialature  to  throw  a  discredit  upon  bank  paper,  or 
to  shake  that  confidence  without  which  it  would  be 
impoesiUe  to  continue  the  momentous  strufgle  in 
which  we  were  engaged.     [Many  of  those  wbo 
voted  with  Mr.  Homer,  at  advocated  his  doctrine 
out  of  doors,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  clung  to  hii 
theory  precisely  because  they  saw  that  its  adoption 
must  rorce  the    government    into  a  peace  with 
France.]   Imagining  that  scwoe  persons,  who  might 
agree  with  him  in  his  general  principles,  would  yet 
difier  from  him  in  the  practical  cMicIusioD,  Mr. 
Homer  divided  his  resolutions.     The  theoretiol 
ones  were  rejected  by  151  against  75 :  the  practi- 
cal conclusion,  or  the  resolution  which  would  have 
restored  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two  years,  m 
thrown  out  by  the  still  greater  majority  of  ISOigaiial 
45.     After   this  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  bad  bees 
assisted  by  Qeorge  Rose  and  others,  moved  a  seriei 
of  resolutioDS,  declaring  that  bank  notes  were  not 
depreciated ;  that  the  political  and  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  country  with  foreign  powers  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  high  price  of  bvllion; 
that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  should  be  removed  whene*«r  it  wis 
coihpatible  widithe  public  interest;  but  that  to  fix 
a  definite  period  earlier  than  that  of  six  months  »fia 
the  conclusion  of  peace  (which  period  was  alitsdj 
fixed)  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerotn: 
and  iiha  a  discuasitm  of  three  nights  more  these 
resolutions  were  all  passed  by  a  very  large  majotitj. 
But  the  bullionists  would  not  let  the  matter  test 
here.      Lord  King,  who  prided  himself  on  bit 
descent  from  the  family  which  produced  the  philo- 
sopher and  metaphysician  Locke,  gave  notice  to  his 
tenants,  in  a  circular  letter,  which  was  primed  and 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country,  that  be 
would  no  longer  receive  bank  notes  at  par,  but 
tiiat  his  rents  must  henceforward  be  paid  either  in 
English  guineas,  or  in  an  equivalent  weight  of  Por- 
tuguese gold  coin,  or  in  bank  notes  amounting  to  a 
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Mua  Mfficient  to  pardiMe  such  in  equivalent 
weight  of  gold.  It  wm  thought  at  ihc  time,  by  thooe 
who  were  not  partaken  in  hia  lordship's  political 
aatipathies,  that  Lord  King  had  bo  wane  motive 
than  the  desien  of  ealbreing  his  own  opinion  as  a 
bttllionist,  ana,  perfaapa,  of  annoying  the  existing 
ministers,  whom  he  reproached  more  especially  as 
enemies  to  religious  freedom,  and  the  daims  of  the 
ctthdioB  and  dissenters  of  all  classes ;  but  that,  if 
Us  aim  had  beoi  to  bring  about  national  bank- 
ni^Mcy,  dishonour,  and  subjugation,  he  could  not 
have  taken  more  e£fectua]  means  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject It  was  said  that,  perhaps,  no  individual  whose 
iateatioos  were  not  treasonable  had  ever  beibre 
eommitted  so  mischievous  an  act  His  example 
was  feOowed  by  some  other  landlords,  whose  mo- 
tives were  generally  believed  to  be  much  less  diaiu' 
terested  than  his  lordship's.  The  farmers  and 
tenants  of  all  claases  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion, for  guineas  were  not  procurable,  and  the  new 
demand  of  the  laitdlords  would  have  imposed  an 
increase  on  their  rents  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
Fortunately  the  parliament  was  still  sitting.  The 
very  eccentric  Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  figured  so 
conspicuously  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lotion,  as  a  convert  to  and  a  propagandist  of  French 
principles,  bad  never  ceased  voting  with  &e  oppo* 
sitkn  and  o|^>osing  ail  ministries ;  but  he  had  hia 
crotchets,  and  a  pet  theory  of  his  own  about  cur- 
rency, and  he  was  thus  induced  to  stand  forward, 
and  boldly  combat  the  practice  or  propoaition  by 
which  Lord  King  intended  to  enforce  his  opposite 
theory.  On  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  govern- 
ment seemed  strangely  blind  to  the  doom  which 
threatened  them  and  the  eountry.  Stanhope  gave 
the  alarm,  and  bronght  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
current  gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater 
vake  than  twenty-one  ahiilings,  or  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  from  being  received  for  any  smaller 
nm  than  they  were  issued  tat;  and  for  staying 
proeeedinn  upon  any  distress  by  tender  of  such 
notes.  "The  bank,"  said  he,  "is  one  of  the 
bottom  planks  of  the  ship  of  Ei^Iand,  and  woe  be 
to  ns  if  we  permit  it  to  be  bored  through  *."  On  the 
second  reading  of  Stanhope's  biU  Lord  King  de- 
fended his  letter  to  hia  tenants,  and  his  intention  of 
pnceeding  thereon.  Lord  Hollaad  maintained  that 
he  was  perfectly  justifiable,  as  he  was  only  dealing 
ftiily  for  the  intnests  of  his  own  family,  and  acting 
uoording  to  the  laws  of  the  land.*  Lords  Lauder- 
dale and  QrenriUe  opposed  Earl  Stanhope's  bill, 
uid  bitterly  censured  ministers  for  ooantenancing 
it  Grenville  ^x>ke  ef  the  French  revolution,  and 
of  dK  Jacobin  club,  in  a  way  to  revive  the  reoollee- 
tioas  of  some  of  Staahope's  past  extravagancies, 
ologizing  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  Lord 
King,  hia  public  spirit,  his  extensive  information, 
his  ajnoat  unequalled  acquaintanee  vrith  the  subject 
under  discussion,  his  private  virtues,  his  temper, 
nd  benevolence.    The  second  reading  of  the  bill 

*  Lnd  nof  Mauetf  bad  nM  in  the  Hoae,  "  I  kw  no  coons  latt 
■IftOfiM  ap  nri>n>?«tr<  wkoUilattufeTitoeai  Oafauk,  la 
^food  plnaun,  niight  pat  anon  it ;  0(  to  avail  ayuU of  tlie 
aai*  tht  Uw  ^  u*ntM  ne  nr  fei  pieaeiTattoo." 


was,  however,  carried  by  62  against  36.  Lords 
Grenville,  Grey,  Holland,  Lansdowne,  Lauderdale, 
Essex,  Jersey,  and  Cowper  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  as  "  manifestly  tending  to  the  compulsory 
circulation  of  a  paper  currency :  a  measure  neces- 
sarily productive  of  the  moat  &tal  calamities."* 
Ministers  thought  it  expedient  to  alter  the  bill,  and 
auch  was  the  extent  of  their  amendments  that  only 
about  five  lines  of  the  original  bill  were  left  unal- 
tered. The  purport  and  the  effect  of  the  bill  re- 
mained, however,  in  the  main : — it  declared  that 
bank  notea  ahould  be  taken  only  at  their  professed 
value,  and  it  deprived  the  landlord  of  his  summary 
ronedy  by  distress,  wherever  tender  of  payment 
had  been  made  in  bank  notes.  On  the  thvd  read- 
ing of  the  thus  amended  bill.  Lord  King  said  that 
this  law  would  create  additional  rai8cbie&  and  in- 
oonveniencies ;  that  landlords  would  now  refitse  to 
grant  leases ;  that  the  bill  could  not  effect  the  ob- 
ject which  it  professed  to  have  in  view,  or  retard 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,  &c  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  insisted  that  the  claim  which  Lord  King  had 
set  forth  in  his  letter  to  his  tenants  was  <^ppresaive 
and  unjuat,  aad  that  the  bill  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  a  grievous  oppression.  "  The  Restricti<m 
Act  of  1797,"  said  moo,  "interfered  aoiar  with 
individual  contracts,  as  to  say  that  a  debtor  ahould 
not  be  arretted,  if  he  tendered  his  debt  in  bank 
notea;  the  jostioe of  that  enactmeat  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  is  it  now  to  be  said,  that  a  tenant  shall 
have  his  goods  or  stock  seised,  because  he  cannot 
pay  in  gold  which  is  not  to  be  procured?  .... 
Let  us  suppose  a  young  jHofossional  man,  struggling 
with  the  world,  who  n«i  a  rent  to  pav  of  9Sl.  per 
annum,  and  who  has  3000/.  in  the  bank,  in  the 
Spercenta.  His  lordship  demands  his  rent  in  gold, 
biU  the  bank  refines  to  pay  the  tenant  his  dividend  in 
gold.  Would  not  the  tenmt  have  a  right  to  say, 
'  As  a  public  creditor,  I  am  icfiised  any  other  pay- 
ment than  ia  beak  notea;  but  here  ia  a  legidator 
— one  of  thoae  by  whose  set  of  parliament  I  am 
thus  refused  to  hie  paid  except  in  bank  notes — in- 
sisting upon  my  paying  him  his  rent  in  gold,  which 
I  cannot  procure ;  and  because  I  cannot  procure  it 
my  goods  are  to  be  distrained  ?'  Would  not  this 
be  a  grievous  oppression  ?  Surely  so  long  aa  it 
should  be  expedient  to  coatinoe  the  Cash  Sospen- 
sion  Act  of  1797,  this  present  bill  must  become  a 
paitofit:  for  otherwise  d)a«  would  be  no  equslity 
in  the  sitnatioa  of  different  contracting  parties,  nor 
wouhi  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  to  &>se  who  had 
an  equal  claim  to  it ;  as  there  eonld  be  no  justice 
ia  leaving  the  tenant,  who  had  tendered  bank  notes, 
exposed  to  be  distrained  upon  by  his  landlord, 
whilst  the  dditor  in  other  cases,  who  had  tendered 
bank  notes,  was  exempted  from  arrest  "t  Lord 
Grenville,  who  had  beea  himself  ia  power,  under 

■  iMii  HeUand  addad  to  Uf  pntnl,  that  «  he  made  it  abo,  te- 


jialu>JudnHBt,tlHta|pealof  tlieCaASiupuiaioa  Aotvaatka 
only  mpani  vhlcb  conld  cure  tlie  inconvenience  already  felt,  and 
avHt  Uic  yat  neatac  calaiitiea  wbi^  wen  iatpeadins,  tkwa  Ob  pm. 
lent  itate  at  taa  dicolaUoa  of  the  conntry." 

t  Lord  Eldon  also  lald,  •■  I  am  peculiarly  dtuated  widi  leepeetto 
Ma  qaottiim,  luTing  Itie  oSeial  can  oTtinaty-llTe  mBHoMor  Ik* 

giojierty  of  His  Mi^Jeaty**  ml^ecti,  and  without  the  meana  of  enfino- 
i;  the  payment  of  any  partof  that  nm  except  in  baalt 
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his  relative  Pitt,  when  the  original  Suspension  Act 
was  pawed,  declared  that  he  had  then  considered 
it  as  a  necessary,  but  only  temporary,  measure ;  and, 
though  the  necessity  was  greater  now  than  it  had 
ever  been,  he  renewed  his  hostility  to  the  present 
bill.  It  was  however  passed,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
by  43  against  16.  In  the  Commons  the  bill  waa 
opposed  at  every  stage  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
and  others ;  but  it  was  eventually  carried  through 
that  House  by  majorities  of  about  four  to  one.  The 
bullionist  landlords  were  by  tbistime  perfectly  well 
convinced  that  they  must  take  payment  from  their 
tenants  in  bank  notes  at  par,  or  get  no  rent  at  all ; 
the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injured ;  and  things 
went  on  as  before,  all  cool  and  rational  men  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  soon  enough  to  talk  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  when  the  country 
should  get  specie  to  make  them,  or  when  the  war 
should  be  well  finished.  But  on  the  continent  the 
report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  the  letter  of  Lord 
King  to  his  tenants,  and  the  discussions  thereon  in 
parliament  and  in  the  public  prints,  made  impres- 
sions which  were  thought  to  be,  and  which  pro- 
bably for  a  time  were,  very  injurious  to  the  credit 
and  the  prestige  of  England.  Warned  by  two  or 
three  of  the  most  enlightened  or  the  most  honest  of 
his  advisers,  struck  by  an  appearance  of  discontent 
even  in  France,  besieged  by  importunities  and  re- 
presentations from  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Hol- 
land, the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  which  all  agreed  in  representing  that 
they  were  sinking  fast  into  poverty,  and  that  his 
continental  system  was  doing  far  more  hurt  to  the 
continent  than  to  Great  Britain ;  and  being  at  the 
same  time  startled  at  the  altered  and  almost  mena- 
cing tone  of  his  late  friend  and  admirer  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  who  was  compelled  by  the  interests 
of  his  nobility  and  landholders,  whose  superabund- 
ant produce  could  be  sold  to  advantage  only  in  the 
English  markets,  to  set  his  face  against  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  se- 
riously thought  of  abandoning,  or  at  the  least  relax- 
ing, his  unhappv  system.  But  now  he  took  fresh 
heart ;  and,  takrag  our  parliamentary  reports  and 
debates  as  good  evidence  to  the  facts,  he  thought 
that  England  was  only  two  fingers'  breadth  from 
her  ruin — d  deux  doigtt  de  sa  perie — that  she  had 
sufiRsred  far  more  than  the  contment,  and  that  ano- 
ther year  or  two's  perseverance  must  witness  her 
bankruptcy  and  the  triumph  of  his  system,  when  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  simple  operation  to  invade 
her  shores,  march  an  invincible  French  army  into 
London,  change  the  selfish  and  anti-social  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  declare  that  the  dynasty 
of  Brunswick  had  ceased  to  reign.  Long  before 
this  the  members  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  the  opposition  newspapers,  had  assured  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  was  altogether  incapable 
of  continuing  a  struggle  which  was  draining  all  her 
resources— that  Great  Britain  was  exhausted  and 
impoverished,  and  that  every  effort  she  made 
against  the  power  and  the  will  of  France  only  hur- 


ried on  her  final  ruin ;  but  it  might  be  said,  as  it 
had  been  said,  that  this  was  but  the  voice  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  the  hackneyed  argument  of  their  paid 
journalists.  But  here  was  a  voice  of  another  kind; 
here  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
posed of  men  of  name  and  reputation,  and  some  of 
whom  had  recently  belonged  to  the  ministry,  had 
declared  in  a  report  to  parliament  and  to  the  whole 
country  that  the  paper  currency  was  depreciated, 
was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  like  the 
assignats  of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  that  could  be  proposed  n-as  the  imprac- 
ticable, impossible  resumption  of  cash  payments ; 
here  a  noble  lord,  who  was  lately  prime  minister, 
supports  the  principles  laid  down  m  the  report  of 
the  committee;  here  another  noble  lord  tells  his 
tenants  that  he  will  not  take  depreciated  bank  notes 
as  payment  for  rent,  and  repudiates  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and  finds  other  peers  ready  to  back  him, 
and  support  the  argument  that  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  imminent  and  inevitable :  these  men  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  country ;  these  men  must  know 
better  than  we  the  real  state  and  prospects  of  their 
country.  Alloiu,  then  I  let  us  persevere  a  little 
longer ;  let  us  bum  all  British  merchandise  -wher- 
ever found ;  let  us  punish  as  traitors  all  those  who 
attempt  to  introduce  British  goods  into  any  part  of 
the  continent ;  and,  for  the  triumph  of  this  great 
system,  which  is  now  working  its  effects,  let 
us  brave  and  despise  the  remonstrances  and  the 
enmity  even  of  the  Czar  Alexander !  The  perfi- 
dious Albion  has  built  upon  a  foundation  of  credit 
which  has  crumbled  under  her :  she  has  trusted  to 
paper,  and  presently  it  will  be  as  easy  to  rend  her 
in  pieces  as  to  tear  up  one  of  her  flimsy  bank  notes. 
At  the  same  moment  Bonaparte  certainly  found 
another  encouragement  to  persevere,  in  the  rage  and 
hostility  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
In  his  metaph(Hical  way  he  talked  of  the  leopards  of 
England  being  chased  from  the  seas  by  the  eagle  of 
France  and  the  stripes  and  stars  of  America.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  bullionists  may  be  said,  without  per- 
haps intending  it,  to  have  done  a  fatal  injury  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French :  for,  through  them,  and  the 
discussions  they  provoked,  be  was  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  even  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  czar, 
and  hence  followed  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat  firom  Moscow. 

The  debates  on  Catholic  emancipation — a  subject 
which  was  again  agitating  Ireland  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner — will  be  noticed  in  our  Chapter  on  the 
history  of  Religion. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on  the 
24th  of  July.  The  speech  expressed  the  regent's 
warm  approbation  of  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  the  two  Houses  had  manifested  in  enabling 
him  to  continue  the  exertions  of  the  country  in  the 
cause  of  our  allies,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
increased  activity  and  vigour. 

Acting  at  their  own  discretion,  and  on  their  own 
responsibility,  our  ministers  had  sent  out  rdnforoe- 
ments  and  other  succours  to  Lord  Wellington,  at 
the  moment  when  nothing  was  settled,  and  when  it 
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leemed  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  be  di«- 
placed  in  four-and-twenty  hours  by  their  opponents, 
who  had  certainly  induced  people  to  beiieye  that 
their  first  important  proceeding  would  be  the  recal 
of  our  army  from  the  Peninsula.  In  many  parti- 
culars Perceval  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  good 
war  minister,  and  his  cabinet  was  censurable  for 
dehiy  and  indecision,  and  a  proneness  to  adopt  half 
measures ;  but  their  manly  conduct  at  this  critical 
moment  entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  those  who  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
diupraceful  and  ruinous  to  abandon  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  that  the  only  chance,  not  only 
for  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  also  far  England 
herself,  lay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  the 
contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  draining  the 
life-blood  of  France,  had  been  given  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1811,  there  would  have  been  no  Russian 
war  in  1812;  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  have 
temporized,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  avert 
hostilities  by  complying  with  the  will  of  Napoleon. 
Lord  Wellington's  difficulties,  with  respect  to  the 
wilihl  Portuguese  regency,  and  the  provincial  and 
other  constituted  authorities  acting  under  it,  had 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  prince 
regent,  who  knew  little  at  Rio  Janeiro  of  what  was 
passing  at  Lisbon,  and  who  had  never  been  distin- 
guished by  perspicacity  or  political  wisdom,  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  Principal  Souza,  with 
whom  his  lordship  had  declared  he  could  not  act, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  from  the  Lisbon 
regency  the  only  man  in  it  with  whom  Wellington 
bad  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  ill  humour  and 
pique  of  these  incompetent  statesmen  were  betrayed 
m  a  variety  of  petty  annoying  acts,  which  would 
Karcely  be  credible  if  not  related  by  the  British 
general  himself.  Wherever  they  could  they  thwarted 
Lord  WelliDgton,  and  insulted  the  troops  he  com- 
manded, though  these  troops  and  this  general  were 
the  only  real  defences  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
British  government  waa  sending  millions  of  money 
to  the  Portuguese.  If,  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, the  English  soldiers  cut  down  a  few  trees  to 
convert  into  fuel  to  cook  their  meat,  or  to  warm  and 
cheer  them  in  their  dreary  bivouacs,  the  regency, 
who  had  engaged  to  famish  the  army  with  these 
and  other  comforts  and  indispensable  materials,  but 
who  actually  furnished  nothing,  raised  a  clamour 
ahnost  as  loud  and  fierce  as  that  which  proceeded 
from  the  poor  peasants  when  the  French  army 
iwept  through  the  country,  ravaging  and  ravishing, 
plundering  or  burning,  or  otherwise  wantonly  de- 
•troying,  whatever  lay  in  their  way;  and,  when 
Wellington  was  advancing  from  his  winter  can- 
tonments to  drive  Massena  back  into  Spain,  these 
gratlemen  of  the  Portuguese  regency  pestered  the 
English  general  with  complaints  about  the  soldiers 
having  cut  some  firewood  in  the  prince  regent's 

Crk,  in  Salvaterra,  and  about  some  olive-trees 
ving  been  cut  down,  several  months  before, 
on  the  estate  of  a  Portuguese,  at  Bucellas — the 
(aid  olive-trees  havine  in  fact  been  used  in  the 
maUng  of  abattis  for  those  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 


which  had  saved  Lisbon  from  invasion  and  plun- 
der, and  the  members  of  the  regency  from  captivity 
or  a  flight  across  the  Atlantic*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  his  lordship  saw  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  that  very  perverse  and  troublesome 
man  the  Patriarch  of  Oporto  was  assisting  Souza 
in  getting  up  an  anti-English  party,  not  only  hi 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  but  also  in  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  been  preserved  solely  by  Eng- 
lish armies  and  English  money  from  French  con- 
quest and  devastation ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January 
he  expressed  to  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  there  was  a  regular  plot  on  foot 
against  the  English,  and  that  at  the  head  of  it  were 
the  patriarch  and  Souza,  who  vranted  to  be  able  to 
show  that  they  protested  aeainst  the  pretensions 
of  his  lordship  and  Marshal  Beresford  to  command 
the  Portuguese  army.  His  lordship  thought  also 
that  the  continued  absence  of  Souza  and  the  patri- 
arch firom  the  councils  was  a  consequence  or  rather 
a  branch  of  this  plot.  These  two  men,  who  counted 
upon  popular  support,  withdrew  the  very  day  the 
regency  agreed  to  re-model  and  increase  the  taxes, 
and  to  introduce  various  economical  reforms  into 
the  various  departments  of  government,  by  dis- 
charging some  of  those  swarms  of  employes  who 
were  living  in  absolute  idleness  in  Lisbon,  by  cur- 
tailing the  salaries  of  others,  &c.,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy the  money  thus  saved  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  the  capital  ground  of  quarrel  and 
hatred  was  the  appropriation  of  the  English  subsi- 
dies, the  regency  claiming  the  entire  control  and 
distribution  of  that  money,  and  Lord  Wellington 
insisting  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
English  ambassador,  who  should  see  that  it  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  parlia- 
ment had  voted  it,  namely,  to  pay  and  support  the 
Portuguese  army  of  30,000  men.  The  subsidy  this 
year  was  raised  from  one  to  two  millions ;  and  an 
additional  sum  of  130,000/.  per  annum  was  granted 
to  make  up  a  certain  amount  of  additional  pay  to 

*  Coloael  Garwood,  WelUiigton  Dtipalcbct;  two  dUpatchM  to 
Chailei  Stout,  E«q.,  dated  16th  March. 

In  one  of  thoM  letters  to  our  ambMudoT.  who  vu  nlmort  u  mneh 
embarnuaed  by  the  regency  at  LUbon  at  onr  (cneral  waa  in  his  ope. 
ralioDi  iu  the  field.  WeUtu^toa  saya,  with  hii  cbaracteriatic  calmneae, 
"  In  reipeet  to  the  charge  of  cutting  hwren  wood  in  (he  royal  park  for 
ttrewood.  1  have  to  reply,  that  I  auppoae  hit  royal  highnets  doei  not 
propose  that  his  Majesty's  troops  shall  want  firewood  in  Portugal.  It 
IS  reasonable  that  his  royal  highness,  as  well  as  other  proprietors, 
should  &e  paid  for  the  wood  cut  upon  his  demesnes ;  bat  either  the 
troops  must  be  allowed  to  cut  firewood,  povlB^for  the  same,  wherever 
the  defence  of  his  loyal  highness's  damlniou  renders  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  stationed,  or  they  must  be  remuved  to  the  places 
where  they  can  cat  firewood,  by  wUeh  hb  royal  highness's  interesia 
must  sufler.  1  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  dispoMtion  maniCnted 
by  tiie  Portuguese  government  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ttoopa,  certainly,  in  this  Instance,  wilhont  fouDdatioo.  Act*  ot 
misconduct,  and  even  outrage,  I  admit,  have  been  committed,  Imt 
never  teith  impimity  in  any  instance  in  which  the  complaint  routd  be 
sutnUntiated;  hit  /  haee  not  v<t  been  able  to  obtain  tlufmithment  of 
ami  incUMuaioftkil  oonntry,  be  hiscrimeM  lehat  they  may.  It  the  Brf- 
tiih  soldiers  have  committed,  as  all  soldiers  will  commit,  acts  of  mis- 
conduct, they  have  at  leaiit  fought  bravely  for  the  country.  They 
h-tve  betides  recently  shown  commiseration  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  aefally/ed  the  poor  mhabitanu  of  all 
the  tuwni  I'a  lehieh  they  teere  cantoned  un  the  Ao  Maj/or  rnwr.  Yet  I 
liave  not  heard  that  the  Portuguese  government  have  expressed  their 
approbation  of  this  conduct,  very  unusual  in  people  of  this  class  and 
description :  nor  do  I  find  that  their  braver}*  in  the  field,  their  hn- 
manity,  or  their  generosity,  can  induce  those  whom  they  are  servinc 
to  look  with  indulgence  at  their  Csilingt,  or  to  draw  a  veU  over  tb* 
faults  of  the  few,  in  eousideration  of  the  military  and  othm  virtue*  of 
the  army," 
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■U  the  officer*  «f  the  Poit«gitMe  •rwy :  yet  thnMigh 
miMpplicatkn  of  fuiidi,  and  thrMigh  othier  proceed- 
ing* in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  the  re- 
goacy,  whole  twigadea  of  Portugueae  oontioued  to 
Be  left  very  frequeatly  vvithout  bread,  while  the 
treopa  who  were  toigaded  with  the  Eu|^,«nd  who 
Might  to  have  been  auppUed  by  ^eir  owb  govem- 
Boent  (by  meaaa  of  the  money  which  our  govern - 
meat  aent  them),  were  left  to  be  fied  by  the  Eagliah 
ooaimiaaariat  It  was  impossible  fiir  the  £i^li«h 
to  *ee  these  laat  bnve  and  faithful  companioiM  in 
am*  periah  with  fanuger  by  their  side,  aiid  ao  long 
aa  the  Enf^iah  fed  tbrai  the  regency  seemed  deter- 
aaiued  to  take  no  heed.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  says 
Wellington,  a  few  months  later,  "  that  there  ia  any 
peculation  amongst  the  heads  of  the  govemmeut, 
iMit  diere  is  a  groas  misi^plicatiaa  of  ftind*.  The 
junta  de  viveres  (board  for  regulating  provisions) 
and  the  junta  of  the  arsenal  are  cooneeted,  poaai- 
Uy  in  trade,  but  ooteinly  by  friendahip  or  ac- 
quaintance, with  all  the  merchants  and  dealer*  of 
Liaboa,  and  those  who  could  beat  afford  to  w«it 
for  their  mone^  are  and  have  been  invariably  paid 
regularly ;  while  the  dealers  in  the  country  and  the 
officers  and  troopa  wait,  and  the  former  are  never 
paid.  .  .  .  I  haw  not  leiaure  to  read  long  papers, 
which  are  called  documents,  but  which  contain  not 
one  syllable  of  truth.  I  have  no  monev  to  gpive  to 
the  Portugoeae  government,  and  I  buieve  it  waa 
neser  intended  by  our  government  that  they  dtould 
have  the  increased  subwidy,  till  they  shall  make  the 
neoeaaary  alterations  in  Attit  mUitary  system  to 
render  it  efficient."*  At  the  same  tioK  die  oo-ope- 
ration  or  the  diversion  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Spaniarda  proved  any  Uiing  rather  than  effectual. 
I  u  the  course  of  two  montha  the  Spaniards  lost,  with- 
out aofficient  caute,  dirce  strongly  fertified  cities, 
together  with  varioua  towna  and  posts  of  leas  oon- 
aeqaence;  and  in  the  same  period  Martial  Souk, 
whoae  army  of  Andalusia  did  not  then  exceed 
90,000  men,  took  ordestroyed  above  22,000  Spanish 
troops.t  Nor  did  failure  and  disgrace  produce  any 
modesty  or  humility :  the  Spanish  generals,  with  the 
sin^  and  very  honourable  exception  of  Caatanos, 
appear  to  have  occupied  themselves  in  criticising 
the  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  inatead 
of  improving  their  own,  or  in  mi^g  riiodo- 
montades  worthy  of  so  many  Sacripaoti,  or  in  in- 
triguing against  one  another :  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  troops,  to  study  themselves  the  art 
of  war,  or  any  <me  of  the  art*  connected  with  it, 
seemed  to  be  held  as  an  occupation  imworthy  of  a 
Spanish  Don. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
the  amiea  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Massena  in 
Pnrtugal  remained  ia  the  same  respective  posi- 
tions; tlie  low  lands  being  flooded,  so  as  to 
render  fidd  operations  almost  impossible,  and 
the  En^^ish  general  being  determined  to  husband 
Ae  health  wad  strength  of  his  men  and  horses. 
The  French  marwhal  was  reinforced  by  the  ninth 

W^il'ihm  LMMitsCharlM  stout,  E«|,  wriUooioMu. 
t  U.  i  LMter  to  Uie  Eul  of  Liverpool. 


corps  tTarmie,  under  General  Dronet,  who  i 
Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondcgo,  bringing 
with  him  a  large  convoy  of  provisions.  Aboot  the 
same  time  Soult  recsivod  direct  orders  from  Bum 
parte  to  act  in  concert  with  Maascna  by  "tf^^-j^ 
Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  a  new  Fmiu 
army  was  fermed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consist- 
ing  of  about  70,000  men,  and  placed  under  Mmr- 
ahal  Bessieres,  who  waa  ordered  to  support  and 
6imish  all  necessary  assistance  ts  the  anny  af 
Portugal.  "Makes  bridge acroas  the nigM,B»l 
let  MssKna  snd  Soslt  fonn  •  jancdon :  in  tie 
mesn  time  keep  the  English  in  check,  and  mnke 
than  lose  m«n  every  day  by  e^psgemants  of 
advanced  guards :  their  army  is  small,  and  tivy 
cannot  a&rd  to  lose  many  men;  besidn,  pimpk 
in  London  are  much  alanned  about  tbeir  txmj  m 
Portugal ;  and  when  the  aeason  beoomes  tntmr- 
able  let  the  main  operatiooa  be  cnrriei  on  sn  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus."  Thus  privately  mmi 
confidentially  wrote  the  Emperor  «f  the  FicsmA  t» 
his  marriMls,  ss  if  he  had  ^  to  leant  that  Lord 
Wellington  would  not  waste  away  his  annf  ia 
a£Cairs  of  advanced  guards,  at  in  any  useless  aUr- 
mishes  or  operations  whatever,  and  that,  with  his 
good  gtneralship  and  with  such  own,  the  swell 
British  army  was  equal  to  the  dntka  of  a  very 
iaigs  one.  All  the  runforcenients  which  Peaecral 
and  Lord  Liverpool  had  determined  to  sendot  their 
own  peril  did  not  exceed  1000  nsan,  and  these  did 
not  arrive  until  the  beginning  of  Maiirch. 

Leaving  a  large  wee  to  maintain  the  Uocknde 
of  Cadiz,  and  other  forces  under  Sebastiani  to 
keep  the  ground  whkh  had  been  won  on  the  aide 
of  (jranada  and  Murda,  Soult  moved  with  30,000 
men  towards  the  southern  frontier  of  Poitngnl ; 
but,  befere  crossing  that  frontier,  he  deeaaed  it  in- 
dispensable to  reduce  Badajos,   which  othCTwise 
would  have  been  left  in  his  rear  with  a  coaaider- 
able  Spanish  garrison.    Soult,  who  be|^  t«  otove 
nearly  two  montha  before  Lord  Wdlington  re- 
ceived his  reinforcement*,  captund  the  fortress  of 
Oliven^a  on  the  22nd  of  January,  maiched  for- 
ward for  Badajos,  defeated  a  Spanish  army  under 
Gieaeral  Mendisabal  on  the  19th  of  February,  «ad 
then,  without  further  hindrance,  sat  down  to  be- 
siege Bad^oc.     Massena's  army  had  so  eaten  up 
the  country  that  he  could  not  remun  where  be 
was.     His  troops  too  were  sadly  denioralised  (ia 
the  military  sense  of  the  word) ;  above  10,000  nt 
them  were  aick ;  and,  counting  what  lemained  of 
the  convoy  which  Drouet  had  brought,  there  wen 
no  more  provisions  than  would  accve  duihig  a 
quick  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.     Masaeao 
therefore  moved  his  sick  and  baggage  by  degi«es 
to  the  rear,  and,  after  demonatntions  made  ia  other 
directions,  sll  the  divisions  of  his  army  fiUj  off  ja 
the  direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was  evacuated 
in  the  night  of  the  &th  of  March,  and  was  the  next 
morning  entered  by  the  E^lish.     But  Massena 
had  got  a  good  start,  and  bis  army  was  not  over- 
taken  till    the  10th,  when  it  was  concentrtfed 
on  a  table-land  in  front  of  PombsL    Then  wm 
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•ome  ikirmishing  with  our  foremMt  Kght  dhrisioD ; 
bat  the  French,  having  gained  time  for  their  bag- 
gage to  file  oS,  retreated  on  the  11th  through  the 
town  of  Pombal.  They  were  closely  followed.  On 
the  next  day,  the  lath  of  March,  the  English  ad- 
nnce  ibond  Ney  with  Maasena's  rear>guara  posted 
on  a  hig^  table-land  in  front  of  the  vill^e  of  Re- 
dinha.*  The  French — aome  of  the  choiceat  troops 
in  ti»e  serTice  of  Bonaparte — ^were  greatly  fevoared 
by  Ae  nature  of  the  groand,  which,  besides  being 
steep  in  front,  was  flanked  by  some  woods,  which 
prermted  tiie  English  from  discorering  the  real 
aooont  and  disposition  of  the  force.  As  Ney 
leeaed  disposed  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  Wellington 
attacked  the  wooded  heights  upon  his  right  flank 
with  a  brigade  of  the  light  dirision,  headed  by  Sir 
imiiam  Brskine,  and  ordered  Picton  to  ascend 
the  heights  upon  his  left  flank;  and,  when  both 
Ertkine  and  Picton  had  completely  sneceeded  in 
their  movements,  as  Ney  continued  to  keep  his 
ground,  his  lordship  formed  a  great  mass  of  troops 
inline,  and  pushed  on  to  the  attack  in  front.  The 
French  now  made  one  general  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  hid  them  in  smoke,  and  thus  reiled 
they  fell  back  in  full  retreat  through  the  village  of 
Redinha,  and  joined,  that  evening,  their  main  body 
at  Condeisa,  whence  there  branch  aS  two  roads, 
one  leading  to  Coimbra,  and  another  a8cendin|  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mondego.  Massena  had  sent  Mont- 
brun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  intending 
to  seize  that  city,  and,  if  possible,  Oporto  also, 
and  there  wait  until  he  should  be  joined  Iw  rein- 
forcements from  Spain.  But  Lord  Wellhigton 
bad  foreseen  his  plans,  and  had  ordered  Colonels 
Hobm  Wilson  and  Trent  with  the  Portuguese 
miKtia  to  protect  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the  Mondego,  which  river  was  fbrdable  in  many 
^•wes,  and  to  retire  across  the  Douro.  This 
Wilson  and  Trant  did,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  boats  and  rafts  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 
Coimbra  thus  seemed  abandoned  to  the  French 
retreating  army;  but  before  quitting  that  place 
Trant  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge,  placed 
guards  at  the  fords,  and  a  small  force  in  the  town, 
calculating  that  if  Coimbra  could  but  parry  a  cotip 
*  main,  Massena,  with  Wellington  close  at  his 
heels,  would  not  venture  to  stay  long  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mondego.  Montbrun  appeared  in  the 
suburb  of  Santa  Clara  and  made  an  attempt  to 
force  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  but  he  was  repalsed 
^  grape-shot,  and  believing  that  the  Portuguoe 
militia  had  been  reinforced  by  some  English  troops 
sent  by  sea,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
Upon  this  failure  Massena  changed  his  plan,  and 

*/Ul>»  wk»U  cooBlry,"  My*  Locd  WtUiaitoa, "  affoidi  many  «d- 
™««lfon»  podUona  to  «  teiraating  »rmy,  of  vhlch  th«  enemy  hnTo 
WWTO  tint  Uiejf  know  how  to  ma  thenuelTea  They  ore  retreating 
am  the  onntry, » they  enteral  it,  in  an*  «ijlhl  nan,  corering  their 
Jw  on  enry  much  by  tke  otwrationi  of  either  one  or  two  eorpi 
•""«.  In  theatnniE  poaitiou  which  the  eoontn  albrds;  whkh 
•"»•  ronaA  m  eloiely  raoported  by  th«  moin  hoay.  tittbn  they 
■lUtMthdr  HMltion  th«y  ilertroyed  a  part  of  their  caanon  and  am 
■wUlon,  and  Ottj  hato  linm  blown  up  whatever  thslr  horwe  wer« 
awMe  to  draw  away.  They  hava  no  provitiooa  excepting  what  they 
Pjwer  on  the  >pot,  or,  iiariac  plwndered,  what  the  aoMien  carry  on 
KL^S*?-  •">*  ""  cattleT'— W^potdU.;   i««l«r  to  lit  Earl  of 


began  to  retitat  along  the  left  bank,  by  (he  rw^ 
roMl  which  leads  t«  Poirte  de  Murodla.  Thus 
was  Ceinbra  as  well  as  Oporto  preserved.  Frem 
this  moment  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  hurried 
and  disastrous :  their  left  was  all  but  tamed  by 
Picton's  division,  which  crossed  the  mountains  o^ 
Anciao  by  a  path  which  in  other  days  would  have 
been  considered  impassable ;  their  stragglers  wer« 
o«t  off  by  the  vindictive  peasantry ;  their  rear  was 
often  arrested  and  sometimes  thrown  into  oanjusion 
by  the  British  advance.  Th^  at^mented  the 
already  boundless  Airy  of  the  Portuguese  by  the 
merciless  measures  they  adopted.  In  osder  to  stop 
the  British  artillery  anid  tram,  Ney,  who  was  stiU 
in  the  rear,  set  fire  to  several  towns  and  villages; 
but  our  light  division,  pressing  forward  through 
flames  and  smoke,  or  avoiding  the  confli^p-ation  by 
quitting  the  road  and  crossing  fields  smd  groves, 
pressed  hard  upon  the  retreating  enemy,  and  pene- 
trated between  their  columns.  On  a  hill  near  Casal 
Nova,  Ney  attempted  once  more  to  check  the  pur- 
suit ;  b«t  he  was  driven  from  that  position  to  another 
by  Pieton  and  Cole's  divisions,  and  was  then  beattn 
from  hill  to  hill,  nntil  he  came  close  to  tlie 
strong  defile  el  Miranda  do  Corvo,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  already  posted. 
Massena,  apprdiending  that  th«  two  British  divi* 
•ions  were  getting  bemnd  that  strong  defile,*  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda  by  night,  and  parsed 
the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent  of  the  Mondego. 
"  They  destroyed  at  this  place  a  great  iiamber  of 
carriages,  and  bnmed  or  otherwise  destroyed  the 
ammunition  which  they  bad  carried ;  they  Ukeviaa 
bnmed  much  of  thcn'r  b^;ga^;  and  the  road 
throttghont  the  march  ftxmi  Minmda  was  strewed 
with  the  carcases  of  men  and  animals,  and  with 
destroyed  carriages  and  baggage."  f  Bvt  Nay  re- 
mained behind  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira,  to 
gain  time  for  the  main  army  to  file  off ;  and,  with 
his  usual  ability,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
front  (tf  the  village  of  Pons  de  Arronce-  Here,  nn 
the  aftomoon  of  the  15th  of  March,  be  was  most 
vigoronsly  attacked  by  Pack's  brigade,  Pidon's 
division,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  the  16tb  diagwms, 
and  some  horse  artillery.  Ney's  people  soon  gave 
ground  and  fell  into  a  panio :  mway  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  discover  some  fords,  and 
many  were  trampled  to  death  on  a  bridge :  in  all 
500  Frenchmen  were  lost,  and  our  troops  took 
much  baggage  and  some  ammunition.  Lord  Wel- 
lington's attack  had  been  delayed  by  a  dense  f<^ ; 
and  it  was  dark  night  before  the  French  were  dri- 
ven from  their  last  position.  Ney  coeeeeded  in 
blowing  up  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed 
over ;  and,  leaving  a  small  guard  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  he  retreated  in  the  track  of  Miusena. 
The  pursuit  of  the  British  was  stopped  by  various 

*  Masflona*!  fear  wns  not  nnftwadad.  WeHiogton  bad  aa  food  aa 
tnmpd  his  formidable  poeilim.  Hia  lotdilitp  eaya :  "  Mi^oriearral 
Cole  had  joined  MiOor-rneml  NifhUagBll  at  kmdwl,  and  tkia 
noremeDt,  hy  which  the  Oeixa  vaa  paMad,  and  which  gaTa  na  Sn 
power  of  tnming  the  ttinng  poeitlon  orMirandsdeOono,  indaead  the 
enemy  to  abandon  it  in  the  night."— iXipataAw ;  l«tter  ki  «4e  Umi  if 
lAmrfoel,  (taMd  1  MA  Jf<tr«4. 

t  W ,  id. 
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the  Ceira  waa  not  fotdable,  the  troopa  had 
rnidergone  great  fatigue  for  several  days,  and  there 
wag  a  great  want  of  auppliet.  Some  of  the  Portu- 
guese who  had  just  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  were  starring;  for  the  Portuguese  re- 
gency, in  spite  of  the  urgent  representations  of 
Wellington  and  Beresford,  had  neglected  to  pro- 
yide  the  means  for  carrying  provisions  forward 
along  with  the  army.  Nothing  could  be  got  from 
the  country  where  they  were  acting,  for  that  coun- 
try had  been  already  ravaged  and  exhausted  by  the 
enemy.*  The  night  of  the  15th,  and  the  whole 
day  and  night  of  the  I6th,  were  lost  to  the  pursuit; 
but  on  the  17th,  having  received  some  sup|>lie8, 
and  having  constructed  a  trestle  bridge,  the  British 
crossed  the  Ceira,  the  guard  which  Ney  had  left 
there  having  withdrawn  during  the  night.  Wel- 
lington was  mortified,  and  Massena  proportionately 
encouraged,  by  the  intelligence  that  Badajoz  had 
made  a  dastardly  or  treacherous  surrender  to  Mar- 
shal Soult.  Yet  neither  did  the  French  general 
cease  from  flying,  nor  did  the  English  general 
cease  from  pursuing  him.  Massena,  aAer  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  of  Murcella,  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  on  some  high  ground  behind  the  river  Alva, 
another  affluent  of  tibe  Mondego,  which  was  then 
swollen  by  the  spring  rains.  Wellington  threw  for- 
ward three  divisions,  which  traversed  mountains 
by  goat-paths,  and  menaced  Massena's  flank  and 
line  of  retreat,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw hutily,  by  Moita,  towirds  Celortco.  Lord 
Wellington  crossed  the  Alva,  and  collected  his 
army  near  Moita  on  the  19th ;  thus  compelling 
Massena  to  destroy  more  of  his  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  forsake  the  foraging  parties  which  he 
had  sent  out.  Of  these  parties  above  800  men  were 
intercepted  and  made  prisoners.  They  were  famish- 
ing when  taken,  and  their  captors  had  little  food  to 
give  them.  This  want  of  provisions,  and  the  want 
of  draught  mules,  obliged  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  to  halt  at  Moita  for  several  days,  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  provisions  which  were  now 
coming  round  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego. 
Wellington's  light  division  and  cavalry,  however, 
continued  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  reached  Celo- 
rico  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  re-opened  their 
communications  with  the  garrison  they  had  left  at 
Almeida,  and  with  the  Spanish  frontier  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  At  Celorico  the  headlong  retreat  of  the 
French  and  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  allies  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  terminated.  The  whole  re- 
treat had  occupied  about  a  fortnight,  and  had  been 

•  "  It  i«  lltanllr  trae,"  mj*  Loid  Wellington,  "tint  GennnI  Fuk'i 
brinde,  and  Colonal  Atbwoitli's,  had  noUdnft  to  eat  for  four  daya, 
allnouKh  conataaUy  marching  or  engagf<d  with  the  enemv." — Id,,  id. 

At  the  aama  time  Uie  molee  of  the  artiUenr  were  unable  to  draw  the 
{una  for  any  length  of  time  through  want  of  food ;  the  baggam  mutea 
»f  tlie  army  were  nearly  all  dead  of  famine,  and  the  drlTeia  nan  neither 
been  paid  nor  fed.  Many  of  the  Portnguete  in  Paclt'a  brigade  had 
dropped  out  of  thei^  ranki  through  hunger  and  exbanation :  three  of 
them  were  itnown  to  Ijave  died  of  nctnal  fbmine  in  one  day ;  and  it 
waa  aoppoaed  that  moat  of  thoae  who  had  lingered  behind  muat  periah. 
"  It  la  atill,"  aaid  hii  lordahip,  "  a  favourite  notion  with  lome  membcra 
of  thia  government,  that  the  Portuguete  troopa  can  do  with  wry  little 

or  no  food  I Thia  la  the  state  of  tlie  army  at  the  commencement 

of  the  campaign ;  and  1  aee  clearly  that,  unless  this  government  change 
Ha  eyatem,  no  remedy  will  be  applied,  and  the  whole  burden  of  de- 
ftnwig  thia  conntry  will  (kll  upon  Gieet  Britain." — Id. ;  Lttttr  to 
Charla  Stmart,  Btq. 


attended  by  an  amount  of  misery,  horror,  and  crime 
rarely  surpassed — ^by  devastation  to  the  country, 
by  destruction  to  the  country  people,  but  by  a  stiil 
more  terrible  destruction  to  Massena's  troopa.  It 
was  altogether  a  more  terrific  affair  than  the  retreat 
of  1809,  for  Marshal  Soult  had  exerted  himself  in 
checking  the  ferocity  of  the  French  soldiery,  while 
Massena,  himself  ferocious  and  ruthless,  had  sot 
merely  left  the  demoralised  troops  to  follow  their 
own  evil  instincts,  but  had  also  expressly  ordered 
many  of  their  worst  deeds.  A  vast  dnl  of  the 
mischief  committed  was  wilful  and  unnecetssty. 
It  was  by  express  orders  firom  Massena's  head- 
quarters that  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the  abbey  of 
Alcoba^a,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesiai- 
tical  edifice  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  rarest  and 
moat  beautiful  in  the  world,  were  given  to  the 
flames.*  "  But  every  horror  that  could  make  wtf 
hideous  attended  this  dreadM  march.  Dittiew, 
conflagration,  death  in  all  modes!  {romwoundi, 
from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from 
starvation!  On  every  side  unlimited  violence, 
unlimited  vengeance  !"t  Lord  Wellington  him- 
self bore  testimony,  in  his  oflScial  dispatches,  to 
the  brutality  of  the  French.  "  Their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat,"  said  he,  "  hu  been 
markeid  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novai, 
Thomar,  and  Pemes,  in  which  the  head-qaarten 
of  some  of  their  corps  had  been  for  four  months, 
and  in  which  the  inlud>itants  had  been  invited,  by 
promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  tiiey  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed,  on 
the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position; 
and  they  have  since  burned  every  town  and  vflla^ 

through  which  they  have  passed There  ii 

not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of  any  class  or 
description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  commu- 
nication with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had 
reason  to  repent  of  it.  This  is  the  mode  in  whidi 
the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the  astur- 
auces  have  been  fulfilled  which  were  held  out  in 
the  f)roclamation  of  the  French  co^unande^in• 
chief,  who  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he 
was  not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a 
powerful  army  of  110,000  men,  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  will  teach  the 
people  of  this  and  of  other  nations  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assurances ; 
and  show  them  that  there  is  no  security  for  life, 
or  for  anything  which  makes  life  valuable,  excepting 
in  decided  resistance  to  the  enemy."  J 

On  the  25th  of  March  Massena  abandoned  Ce- 
lorico, but  retained  the  strong  position  of  Guards, 
fondly  expecting  that  Soult,  after  capturing  Badajoz, 

*  For  a  deseii)>tion  of  this  truly  regal  monaitery  and  of  Um  ■»>!■>'' 
Scent  monks  who  inhabited  it,  of  the  exquisitely  beantiAil  comdiy  » 
which  it  stood,  of  its  carliert  Norman  eloisteia,  of  ilaandkas  eonw>a| 
of  its  panels  of  jasper  and  porphyry,  its  pointings,  antique  lonw.  'M 
(tauntains— all  as  they  were  in  the  year  1794,  before  the  storm  M  tb.r>s 
Fremdi  waia  burst  over  Portugal— we  refer  the  reader  to  iieowwctttju 
ofm  JStttniai  to  the  MomtHeries  (tf  Akciaca  and  Balalia,  Hi  '* 
A*awr<if  Vatluk,'  iMdon,  183S. 

f  Napier,  Hist,  of  War  in  the  Peninsula. 

i  Dispatcti  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
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would  Bdvtnce  through  Portaga),  and  dreading  the 
retpontibility  uf  abandoning  that  country  altogether 
vithoat  orders  from  iiis  emperor.  A  quarrel  broke 
oat  between  Masaena  and  Ney :  the  French  gar- 
riun  left  in  Almeida  was  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion  and  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  British 
and  Porti^uese ;  and  Ney,  after  vainly  urging  an 
immediate  march  upon  Almeida,  threw  up  his 
command  in  disgust  and  went  to  Salamanca.  On 
the  29th  of  March  Wellington  appeared  in  force, 
and  moved  his  columns  up  the  steep  hill  of  Guarda, 
and  manceuvred  the  French  out  of  that  formidable 
position.  Massena  went  off  towards  Sabugal  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  with  his  rear-guard  in  ad- 
mirable order.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  British 
army  came  up  with  the  French,  who  were  then 
posted  on  the  right  blmk  of  the  Coa.  The  next 
day  there  was  some  hard  fighting,  which  ended, 
after  several  vicissitudes,  in  the  enemy's  being 
driven  from  the  bank  of  the  Coa.  This  was 
called  the  combat  of  Sabugal.  Our  light  diviaion 
lost  about  200  men ;  but  Uie  French  suffered  far 
mote  severely,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  more 
of  their  baggage.  Finding  that  Soult  could  not 
come,  and  Uiat  he  could  not  maintain  himself  even 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal  any  longer, 
Massena  retired  by  Alfayates,  Aldea  da  Fbnte,  and 
Aldea  Velha,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  croased  the 
Agoeda  into  Spain.* 

Thus  terminated  the  third  French  invasion  of 
Portugal.  Their  total  loss  had  been  immense :  in- 
eioding  the  aick  and  wounded,  Lord  Wellington  cal- 
culated it  at  not  less  than  45,000  men.f    Massena, 

*  TIm  toil  which  Lord  WeUington  uoderweat  In  foUowUg  up  Oib 
MreatofliaMena  wu  immeme,  h*TiDf[  beeo  neoenurUir  incraued 
bjr  th«  atnnge  oonduct  of  mow  ofhU  umienl  offiom,  whu  ud  chown 
•  votjr  uuMBly  moimnt  to  |il«>d  importmt  privata  bounew  and  to 
i«tara  honw.  Thia  coodact  woa  raaeniad  and  eritidied  aa  it  deKrvcd. 

"  I  awire  you,"  wrote  hii  lordahip,  "  that  tha  dapattnn  ot  tha 
fBoenl  offloera  from  the  anny  was  aa  much  o^ioit  my  ineUnatioD  aa 
their  arriral  in  Engluid  woa  iii]iirioa>  to  the  public  Intercala.  I  did 
avenrthtng  in  my  power  tn  prevail  uiwn  them  not  to  go*  hot  in  Tain ; 
andl  aeknowladiiiathat  it  liu  iiiven  me  utiilhction  to  And  that  they 
iMra  beeo  roughly  handled  in  the  newspaper!.  The  oooseqneoce  of 
Ike  almaoa  of  aome  of  them  haa  been,  that  in  the  late  operations  I 
liava  lieen  obliged  to  be  ircaeral  of  cavalry,  general  of  the  advanced 
gnard,  and  the  leader  of  two  or  tliree  columns,  sometimes  an  the 
same  day. 

"  I  hare  tequeated  Colonel  Torrens  (then  secretary  to  the  com- 
auader-in-chierthe  Dnke  of  Yorli)  not  to  allow  any  general  olBcer  to 
eoaia  out  in  Aitnre  who  is  not  willing  to  declare  that  he  has  no  private 
Vithiffir  to  recall  him  to  England,  and  that  he  will  remain  with  tha 
army  as  long  aa  it  shall  stay  in  the  Peninsula."— Priwtt  Letttr  10  |A< 
Bmi  of  Inerfoot,  dated  i3rd  Uanh. 

'  t  A  great  part  of  this  loaa  was  tnm  tile  Portugneae  peasantry,  who 
killed  every  atnmler  whom  they  ooold  lay  their  hands  upon  beforo 
Hie  heads  of  thaBriUsh  columns  came  up.  A  writer  of  ability  and 
mnietfionablB  veracity,  then  a  young  omen  serving  with  oar  light 
divMon,  a  man  of  humanity  and  sensibility,  whose  heart  had  not  been 
hanlened  by  witnessing  many  horrors  in  other  conntriea  berides  Por- 
tugal, haa  drawn  a  fra^lll  picture  of  the  scenes  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  doting  Maasesa's  retreat  :— 

"  Hw  Portngueae  peasants  killed  those  who  fell  behind  from  sfek- 
«•■,  aawoU  aa  those  who  straggled  for  the  purpoae  of  marauding  or 
seeking  tot  food ;  they  killed  the  wounded  who  were  left  behind  for 
want  of  means  of  timnsport,  ss  well  as  those  who  dropped  down  from 
veakasM  and  Cstigue;  they  killed  them  with  their  knives,  or  dashed 
out  their  breina  with  stones,  or  with  the  long  knobbed  sticks  which 
the  Pottuinese  peasantry  carry  on  their  ehonlders.  The  appearance 
of  the  British  advance  (for  the  British  army  always  pralaeled  the  pri- 
soners) made  the  Portuguese  leave  their  work  of  death  at  times  un- 
faisbed,  and  they  left  their  victima,  whom  they  generally  left  stark 
aaltcd,  to  die  in  the  fleids  right  and  left  of  our  line  of  march.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  tiien  a  very  young  man,  speaks  from  recollec- 
tioa.  It  was  on  the  lOlli  of  Ihrch,  on  the  load  from  Payalva  to 
Ponbal.  that  he  saw  the  Stst  dismal  traces  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
tile  Preneh ;  bodies  of  dead  aoldiers,  carts  broken  down  on  the  road, 
caiSBoea  of  horaes  and  mules :  and  from  tliat  lime  tiU  he  arrived  at 
Cekitico,  on  the  Mtb  of  March,  thert  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  ha 
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however,  still  counted  40,000  men  when  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontier,  beaides  the  garrison  leA  in  Almeida. 
Having  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  between 
the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  given  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  Lord  Welling- 
ton set  out  for  the  south  to  see  the  state  of  affitira 
on  the  Guadiana  and  the  country  Eear  Badajoz. 
When  his  lordship  first  began  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Massena,  he  had  written  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Badajoz  beseeching  him  to  make  a 
good  stand,  and  promising  him  speedy  assist- 
ance. But  unfortunately  General  Menacho,  the 
governor,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball ;  and  the 
command  of  the  garrison  devolved  upon  General 
Imaz,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  trust  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  March,  Wellington — ^who 
was  then  at  Thomar,  and  who  had  caused  it  to  be 
announced  by  signal  and  otherwise  that  Massena 
was  retreating,  and  that  he  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  neceasaiy  for  detaching  a  strong 
relieving  force — received  accounts  of  a  most  favour- 
able nature  from  Badajoz,  which  induced  him  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  place  was  in  no  danger, 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  untouched;  that  its  fire 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers ;  that  it  was 
in  no  want  of  provisions  or  ammunition ;  that  it 
had  sustained  no  loss  except  that  of  General  Me- 
nacho, and  that  General  Imaz  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  deceased  governor,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Spaniards;  in  short,'  that 
Badajoz,  even  unaided,  was  both  able  and  Ukely 
to  hold  out  for  a  whole  month,  which  delay  must 
have  proved  very  disastrous  to  Marshal  Soult.  On 
that  very  day — the  9th — the  French  made  a  breach 
in  the  place  about  eighteen  feet  wide,  but  which 
was  by  no  means  practicable :  also  on  the  same 
day  Governor  Imaz  acknowledged  by  signal  the 
receipt  of  the  message  which  Wellington  sent  him ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  March,  he 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  suspended  hostilities. 
And  on  the  llth  Badajoz  was  surrendered,  the 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war,  but  having 
idly  bargained  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  honours  which  they  had  basely 

did  not  see  numbers  of  dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  lielda  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  generally  naked,  most  of  whom  liad  no  mark  of 
wounds  from  flre-arms,  and  had  either  died  of  disease,  of  which  many 
of  them  bore  evidence,  or  had  been  finished  bv  the  peasantry.  One 
day  he  remembers  counting  them,  and  in  a  few  lioun  of  the  march  he 
reckoned  between  100  and  800,  till  he  felt  too  sick  to  reckon  any 

more Some  ot  tlie  poor  creatures  seemed  to  have  crawled  or 

to  have  been  dragged  out  of  the  toad  to  die  behind  the  loose  stone 
walls  with  which  the  fields  are  enclosed  :  and  on  looking  over  the 
atone  walls  into  the  fields,  they  were  seen  lying  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four,  or  more,  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  A  few  were  still  breathing. 
It  was  a  honid  sight.  He  also  rememlwrs  once  or  twice  seeing  Por- 
tuguese villngera,  men  and  women,  insulting  and  kicking  the  bodies 
of  dead  Frenchmen  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved 
and  driven  away  by  a  Britiah  non-commissioned  olBcer.  A  Portu- 
guese former  in  tlie  Estrella  showed  him  tlie  uniforms  of  four  or  five 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  surprised  singly  and  killed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  winter.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  iho 
Estrella  that  the  work  of  destruction  bad  lieen  carried  on  during  the 
winter  of  1810-1 1.  The  French  mainnding  parties  went  hnntu^;  for 
provisions  in  those  sequestered  vaUeys,  and  when  they  fell  upon  a 
hamlet  or  f^rm-house  they  showed  no  mercy  to  tlie  inmatea.  Some- 
times in  the  mountains  they  pounced  upon  several  families  huddled 
together  in  a  cave,  with  a  provision  of  ludiaii  com  or  pulse  to  last 
them  for  the  winter.  The  males  were  soon  dispatched,  the  femalea 
spared  for  a  time,  but  not  in  metey.  It  happened,  however,  at  times 
that  these  marauding  parties  were  smaU,  and  were  overpowered  by 
the  peasantry,  who  ttien  gave  no  quarter."— >f.  Fume**,  Military 
LIfi  of  the  Dylu  of  ITellmgtm, 
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forfeited,  and  which  no  capitulation  or  compact 
and  no  earthly  power  could  restore  to  them  after 
their  despicable  conduct.  Nine  thousand  Spa- 
niards surrendered  to  a  besieging  army  which  did 
not  at  that  moment  exceed  9SX)  infantry  and 
SOOO  cavalry!  The  place  was  still  strong,  and 
there  was  still  an  abundance  of  ammunition  and 
artillery.  Cowardice  and  imbecility  were  not 
deemed  Bu£5cient  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
Imac.  The  British  general  had  urged  him  to 
keep  secret  the  intelligence  of  Massena's  retreat, 
lest  by  means  of  deserters  it  should  reach  the 
enemy,  whom  his  lordship  was  in  hopea  of  finding 
engaged  in  the  siege;  yet  Imaz  published  the 
intelligence  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  stating 
moreover  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  that  it  was 
incredible  that  Massena  should  be  flying  before 
Wellington,  and,  going  still  farther  than  this,  he 
communicated  the  news  to  the  Frendi  general.* 
The  indignation  and  astonishment  of  Lord  Wei* 
lington  were  great  Marshal  fieresford,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  troops  in  the  Alemtejo  in  the 
absence  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on 
leave,  was  daily  expecting  reinforcements  from  our 
main  army,  and  had  prepared  for  a  rapid  march 
which  must  have  forced  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege.  After  the  unexpected  fall  of  Badajoz  (it 
was  as  unexpected  to  the  besiegers  as  it  was  to  tbe 
English),  Soult  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  crosa 
the  Guadiana  and  tbe  southern  frontier  of  Portugal ; 
but  intelligence  reached  him  from  Andalusia  which 
induced  bim  to  give  up  the  command  to  Mortier, 
and  to  repair  with  all  haste  to  Seville.  And,  while 
Soult  had  been  engaged  in  Estremadura,  General 
Graham  t  (now  the  veteran  and  venerable  Lord 
Lynedoch)  had  issued  from  Cadis  vrith  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  ganisoa,  and 
had  embarked  with  the  intention  of  landing  on 
the  Andalusian  coast  and  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Frendi  blockading  army, 
which  was  reduced  by  the  dranght*  which  Soult  had 
made  upon  it  to  some  16,000  men.  The  British 
and  Portuguese,  about  4000  strong,  got  to  sea  on 
the  aist  of  February.  Graham  had  intended  to 
land  somewhere  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Cane  de  Plata  on  the  Atlantic,  or  at  the  old  and 
still  essentially  Moorish  town  Tarifa,  on  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  effect 
a  landing  either  from  the  ocean  or  in  the  straits, 
he  went  farther  off,  passed  through  the  narrow 
straita  altogether,  and,  entering  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
landed  at  Algeciras,  which  town,  with  its  Moorish 
aqueduct,  faces  the  impregnable  rock.  From  Alge- 
ciras Graham  had  to  go  back  by  land  to  Tanfa. 
The  road  between,  these  two  old  towns,  running 
over  mountains  and  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 

*  Lord  WaUioRton-a  Diipalah  «« tiM  Bui  ot  Linngol,  dated  Ittk 
II«Kh. 

t  Oeiunl  Onhaa  had  good  claim  to  both  apillMta  Tatetaa  and 
venetabla  ana  at  Ihia  tima.  la  1111  ka  «aa  faa  «ka  aUtj-Snt  yaar 
ofhkagr.  Yai  is  Iba  batUa  of  Bamaa,  and  <■  tha  dnadfbl  wekaa 
which  praecdad  it,  ha  diiiiUyad  all  Um  aetlTilT,  aU  tha  fMt,  of 
yanth,  and  nadanrant  arary  haiard  and  htifna.  u  eiaaalng  llir  laka 
of  Jonda  ha  dfamonatad  ham  hla  hone  to  laide  and  encounfe  tha 
tool  aoldien,  and  traTaned  Iha  whole  at  the  laandatad  eauaawaT  <■ 
tool,  with  the  water  to  hla  waW,  and  a*  Haw  alanal  M  Ua  -»■'-- 


is  about  as  bad  as  any  in  Europe— ^iflScalt  in  the 
winter  season  even  to  the  traveller  who  has  no 
other  incumbrance  than    a    light  portmanteau. 
As  it  was  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages  of 
any  description,  Graham  sent  his  artillery  stores 
and  provisions  back  to  Tarifa  by  sea;   and  th^ 
were  conveyed  in  boats,  and  safely  landed  bf  our 
seamen  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.     A  Spanish 
force  1000  strong,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lapena,  came  into  the  straits  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  and  Portuguese;  and  after  being  thrico 
driven  back  the  Spaniards  reached  Tarifa,  and  (Ua- 
embarked  on  the  21th  of  February.     General 
Graham  consented  to  yield  the  superior  command 
to  Lapeiia,  and  to  serve  under  him  during  this  ex- 
pedition.    But,  with  one  or  two  ezceptiona,  it  bad 
never  yet  been  found  possible  for  a  British  com- 
mander and  British  troops  to  agree  with  a  Spa- 
nish general  and  Spanish  troops :    differences  of 
opinion  arose  immediately,  misunderstandii^  of 
intentions  followed,  and  these  evil  influences  a|v- 
pear  to  have  increased  during  the  march  from 
Tarifa  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  posi- 
tions.    The  road  continued  to  be  execrably  bad : 
after  the  motmtains  (high  ofishoots  from  the  Sierra 
de  Ronda)  had  been  crossed,  the  army  had  to 
traverse  a  spacious  plain,  which,  in  many  parts, 
may  be  compared  to  the  Pontine  marshes,  for  it  is 
intersected  with  innumerable  streams  running  in 
aU  directions ;  it  has  an  immense  mere  (called  the 
lake  of  Junda),  a  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  in  summer,  for  the  greater  part,  a  muddy, 
slimy,  pestiferous  bog,  across  which  a  highroad 
runs  over  an  artificial  causeway.     In  this  plain, 
at  Veger,  about  midway  between  Tarifii  and  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  the  French  had  an  outpost  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry ;  and  a  little  further  on,  on  the 
road  to  Medina  Sidonia,  they  had  a  small  fort. 
Lapefia  intended  to  surprise  both  these  posts ;  but 
his  measures  were  so  ill  taken  that  there  was  no 
surprise  at  all.    The  posts  were,  however,  carried 
by  fighting,  and  at  the  fort  the  French  lost  sixty 
or  seventy  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  abandoned  their  two  cannons  and   all  their 
stores.    At  this  point  Lapefia  was  joined  by  1600 
men  from  the  so-called  army  of  St.  Roques.     The 
whole  allied  force  now  amounted  to   11,200  foot 
and  800  horse ;  but,  instead  of  being  kept  united, 
it  was  divided  into  three  or  foiu'  columns,  wUeh 
pursued  diflSerent  lines  of  road,  or  marched  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other.    Ther  had 
twenty-four  pieces  of  artillenr;  but  this  good  train 
was  divided  like  the  rest  of  the  force.    Victor,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  French  army  in  front  tit 
Cadiz,  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  at  the  enemy 
on  his  rear;  but  this  approach  was  far  from  being 
so  rapid  m  it  might  have  been,  even  afler  makiog 
every  allowance  for  the  diflBculties  of  the  road; 
and  the  French  general  appears  to  have  had  timely 
notice  of  the  whole  plan,  and  of  every  movement 
of  the  allies.    He  reinforced  General  Casaagne,  who 
occupied  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  he  took 
post  himself^  with  ten  battalions,  b^een  Medina 
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Sidonia  and  CUcUna.  As  Victor  made  thia  move^ 
ment,  the  Spaniah  camp-manhal,  de  Zayaa,  quitted 
the  Iile  of  Leon,  threw  a  body  of  troopa  over  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  menaced  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  lines;  and,  although  vigorously  attacked 
b^  the  French  general  Villatte,  de  Zayas  kept 
hi*  ground  manfully,  repulsing  his  assailants  with 
loss.  Upon  this  Victor  marched  back  towards 
Chiclana,  and  ordered  Cassagne  to  join  him  ;  for 
he  now  expected  nothine  less  than  that  the  allied 
army,  united  and  led  on  by  Lapeiia,  would  make  a 
concentrated  and  Tigorons  attack  on  the  left  of  his 
positions,  break  through  his  lines,  give  the  hand 
to  de  Zayas,  receive  aupplies  and  further  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  from  the  cita  of 
Cadiz,  and  thus  compel  the  French  to  raise  their 
siege,  or  blockade,  for  good  and  all.  But  an  excess 
of  caution  made  Lapefia  slower  even  than  he  had 
been  before ;  much  time  was  lost  in  crossing  the 
lake  of  Junda  by  the  narrow  wretched  causeway, 
which  was  then  three  or  four,  and  in  some  places 
more,  feet  under  water ;  the  allied  army  was  not 
concentrated ;  and,  when  General  Graham  reached 
the  heights  of  Barroaa,  he  found  them  abandoned 
by  a  Spaniah  division  which  ought  to  have  held 
tnem,  and  in  possession  of  Marshal  Victor,  who 
was  coTertng  them  with  8000  men  and  a  formi- 
dable artillery.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
recover  these  heights,  for  if^  they  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  there  could  have  been  neither 
an  advance  nor  a  safe  retreat,  but  the  allied  forces 
must  have  been  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Gra- 
ham therefore  boldly  marched  up  the  slopes  of  Bar- 
rosa,  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  and,  with  4000  British  and  Portuguese, 
joined  battle  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hill  with 
double  the  number  of  veteran  French  troops.  The 
eombat  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  not  of  long 
duration :  the  hill  top  and  the  hill  sides  were  swept 
by  the  British  bayonets ;  an  imperial  eagle  (the 
first  which  the  English  had  taken)  was  captured 
from  one  of  the  most  famed  regiments  in  Bona- 
parte's army.  The  French,  after  being  driven 
down  the  heights,  were  pursued  across  a  valley ; 
the  reserve  which  they  had  formed  beyond  that 
valley  was  broken  and  completly  routed;  the 
French  general  Ro£5n  (whose  proper  name  would 
have  bmn  Ruffian)  was  wounded  and  taken, 
Oeneral  Bellegarde  was  killed.  General  Rousseau 
Was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  Victor  was  in  ftill  retreat.  The  victory 
had  been  dearly  bought ;  out  of  Graham's  4000 
men,  1243  were  kilM  or  wounded.  But  the 
FVench  loss^  including  440  that  were  taken  pri- 
soners, was  estimated  at  more  than  3000.  During 
this  terrible  and  heroic  struggle,  Lapefia  was  lying 
three  or  four  miles  ofiF,  and  was  sustaining  a  not 
very  formidable  attack  from  General  Villatte ;  the 
cavalry  was  engaged  at  a  distance,  or  was  ma- 
nceuvring  in  another  direction ;  thus  the  British 
received  no  support  from  the  Spaniards  during  the 
unequal  combat,  and  at  its  glorious  termination 
the  want  of  horse  prevented  Graham  from  giving 


a  pursuit  which  must  have  proved  very  destructive 
to  the  French.*  But,  except  the  honour  gained  to 
our  arms,  no  important  result  followed  the  battle 
of  Barrosa,  which  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  March, 
liapefia  would  undertake  nothing  against  the  re- 
treating disheartened  French;  and  Graham,  in 
disgust,  marched  to  the  bridge  which  de  Zayas 
had  thrown  cnrer  the  Suiti  Petri,  and  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  I.ieon.  Lapena  now  professed  a  great 
eagerness  for  action,  but  ha  declared  that  he  could 
do  nothing  unices  Graham  should  quit  the  Isia 
and  join  him,  and  he  remained  in  his  camp  doing 
nothing  at  all.  In  this  interval  Admiral  Keats 
landed  some  of  hia  British  seamen  and  marines, 
and  these  brisk  fellows  stormed  two  French  re- 
doubts, and  dismantled  all  the  sea-defences  and 
batteries  on  the  bay  of  Cadis,  from  Rota  to  Santa 
Maria,  except  Catalina,  which  was  found  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  mam  by  only  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  At  last  Victor,  who,  after  his 
defeat  at  Barrosa,  had  fully  expected  to  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  or  to  find  all  his 
works  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  returned  to 
his  old  lines  ;  and  thereupon  Lapefia  crossed  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  destroyed  the  temporary  bridge 
which  de  Zayas  had  erected,  and  left  the  French, 
without  hindrance  or  moleatation,  to  re-establish 
the  blockade.  But,  when  Soult  so  hastily  quitted 
Badajoz  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  he  saw 
little  prospect  of  such  a  termination  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Graham  and  Ijapefia:  from  Seville  he 
ordered  Sebastiani,  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  entreaties  of  Victor,  to  reinforce  the  blockading 
army ;  and  he  called  upon  the  French  government 
at  Madrid,  and  upon  Marshal  Bessi^res  in  the 
North,  to  strengthen,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
forces  in  Andalusia  and  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
and  the  army  of  Portugal  under  Massena,  who 
had  now  retreated  aa  far  as  Salamanca.  Mortier, 
to  whom  Soult  had  left  the  command  of  the  corpM 
dCarmke  in  Estremadura,  advanced  from  Badajoz, 
crossed  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  laid 
siege  to  Campo  Mayor,  an  old  weak  place  garri- 

*  Lord  WellinKUm  flini  exprmed  htf  opinion  of  ^e  ImtUe  of  Rnr. 
nm.  lo  a  warm,  friendly  letter  nddrenfld  to  Gooenl  OTahnu  on  tbo 
Sdtb  of  Mmrch: — "  X  bej;  lo  congratulaie  you  and  the  brave  troopn 
under  yoar  romaiHsd  on  the  ilgnal  vlHory  which  you  gained  on  the 
Mh  inataai.  1  have  no  doubt  wbata^'er  tlut  their  iiuooeai  would  liaia 
had  tlie  effect  of  railing  the  tiego  of  Cudix,  if  lite  S^nnish  corps  hnti 
made  any  effort  to  aaeiit  them }  and  1  am  equally  certain,  from  your 
aooount  of  the  ground,  that  if  yuu  had  not  decided  with  tlie  utmoet 
promptitude  to  attack  the  eneroy»  and  If  your  attack  had  not  boeit  a 
moet  vlforoiu  one.  the  whole  allied  amy  would  hava  bean  lotl.  You 
have  to  regret  Uiat  ttiob  a  victory  ■hoiUd  not  liava  lieen  foiJuwed  by 
all  the  cotuequeuoea  which  mlsht  renaonably  \x  expected  (Vom  it; 
but  yo*  may  eoaol*  yowMlf  wsh  tlw  reSeetion  that  you  did  ynar 
utmost,  uDa,  at  all  evenu.  aaved  the  allied  annitti;  and  that  the 
fbilnro  fal  the  extent  of  lieneSt  to  ha  iterlved  from  your  exettlona  It  to 
ba  aUrilMited  to  tboa*  wbo  wimM  have  derived  most  advantage  from 
tiicm.  The  conduct  of  the  Spantaide  throughout  thti  expedition  ia 
preoiiely  Uie  mtme  aa  X  have  avtf  obaarved  it  U>  lie.  Hiey  mareh  the 
uoopa  night  ami  day,  witboat  proviatona  w  rest,  and  abuting  every- 
body who  ptopOBGs  a  moment's  delay  to  aflbrd  either  to  the  famished 
Mid  fhttgUM  iohUers.  They  raaeh  tb*  aMmy  la  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  exertioD  or  to  execute  any  plan,  even  if  nny  plan 
had  been  formed :  and  then,  when  tlie  moment  of  action  arrives,  tiiey 
ai«  totally  incapable  of  movement,  and  they  stand  by  to  see  their 
allies  destroyed,  and  afterwards  abuse  them  because  they  du  not  cuu- 


ttnue,  tinsopportfld,  exertions  to  whieh  humsn  nsture  is  not  equal.    I 
oooaur  In  the  propriety  of  yo«r  withdrawing  to  the  Isla  on  tlw  tilt,  aa 
much  as  I  admire  the  prompUtnde  and  *  '       ■     '•        . 
of  th*  5Uit  and  I  mast  einoerely  ooni 
troous  under  )our  oommaad  oa  your 
fTtmigun  Iflipaicttti. 


much  as  I  admire  the  prompUtnde  and  determinatioa  of  your  atlack 
of  th*  5Ui  t  and  I  mast  einoerely  congratulaie  yon  and  the  brave 

"— CutaW  Otrwoai, 
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•oned  by  only  a  few  hundred  men.  Bat  the  com- 
mandant, a  Portuguese  officer  of  artillery,  made  a 
better  stand  in  this  weak  place  than  the  Spaniard 
Imaz  had  made  within  the  strong  defences  of 
Badajoz :  he  defended  himself  bravely  for  eleven 
days,  until  his  few  serviceable  guns  woe  dis- 
mounted and  a  wide  practicable  breach  made  m 
the  walls ;  and  even  then  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  Mortier  four  and  twenty  hours  more 
to  wait  for  succour,  for  the  true-hearted  Portuguese 
knew  that  Marshal  Beresford  was  coming  fast  down 
to  that  frontier,  and  that  every  day,  every  hour 
gained,  was  of  importance.  Rapidly  as  he  was 
moving,  Beresford  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  surrender  of  Campo  Mayor;  but  Mortier 
bad  scarcely  established  himself  in  that  place, 
when  Beres^rd,  having  received  the  reinforcements 
which  Wellington  sent  him  from  the  north,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men;  and  at  this  unwelcome  appearance  the 
French  (on  the  25th  of  March)  hastily  evacuated 
Campo  Mayor  and  retreated  to  Badajoz,  pursued 
all  the  way  by  the  British  cavalry.  Beresford's 
orders  from  Wellington  were  to  invest  Badajoz 
before  the  French  could  provision  it,  and  repair 
and  improve  its  works.  His  lordship  had  repeat- 
edly represented  to  the  authorities  on  either  side  of 
the  frontier — to  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  Por- 
tuguese—the necessity  of  collecting  boats  or  mate- 
rials wherewith  to  construct  a  movable  temporary 
bridge  across  the  Guadiana ;  but  these  representa- 
tions had  met  with  the  usual  attention,  and  on  this 
account  the  safety  of  the  whole  allied  army  was 
repeatedly  put  in  jeopardy.  After  Mortier  and 
our  cavauy  in  pursuit  of  him  had  crossed,  the 
river  suddoily  rose  from  three  to  four  feet,  thus 
rendering  the  fords  impassable,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trestle  bridge  more  difficult  The  neigh- 
bouring country  too  was  so  bare  of  timber,  ^t 
none  but  small  spars  could  be  procured.  With 
almost  incredible  pains  Marshal  Beresford  did, 
howevo*,  construct  a  sort  of  bridge,  partly  made  of 
boats  and  block-tin  pontoons,  and  partly  of  trestles ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops 
began  to  cross  over,  a  very  few  men  at  a  time.  So 
slow  was  this  operation,  and  so  precarious  the 
bridge,  that  it  took  the  army  more  than  three  days 
to  get  over ;  for,  although  there  was  not  an  hour's 
intermission,  it  was  not  until  midnight  on  the  8th 
that  Beresford  collected  all  his  troops  on  the 
opposite  bank.  If  the  French  had  kept  their 
ground  or  had  returned  from  Badajoz,  the  opera- 
tion must  have  been  altogether  impracticable,  and 
a  part  of  the  allied  army  must  have  been  captured 
or  destroyed;  but  the  invaders  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  spirit  and  confidence,  and  just  at  this  moment 
Mortier  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  gave  up 
the  command  to  Latour  Maubomr^.  Between  the 
9th  and  the  15th  of  April  the  British  recovered  the 
fortress  of  Olivenqa,  and  two  or  three  important 
positions  on  the  Valverde  river.  It  was  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  have  made  an  attempt  either 
to  cover  or  to  relieve  OUvenfa ;  but  they  merely 


gathered  at  Albuera,  and  then  retired  from  that 
ground  at  the  first  apfNroach  of  the  British  army. 
It  was  on  the  20th  of  April  that  Lord  Wellingfaw 
arrived  from  the  northern  frontier  at  Beresford^ 
head-quarters:  he  lost  no  time  in  reconBoitring 
Badajoz,  and  he  ordered  immediate  operations 
against  that  place,  which  must  be  taken  quickly  or 
not  at  all.  The  loss  of  Badajoz  (that  shanleiul 
loss !)  had  been  a  most  unexpected  and  very  severe 
blow  to  his  lordship,  and  he  considored  its  -ntxp- 
ture  as  essential  to  his  future  operatiooa ;  for  so 
long  as  the  French  held  that  fortreas  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  lay  open  to  them ;  and  his 
lordship,  besides,  had  formed  the  plan  of  advancing 
boldly  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  so  as  to  force  the 
French  to  abandon  at  least  Andalusia.  He  knew 
the  uncertamty  and  the  danger  of  the  siege,  but  for 
so  important  an  object  something  must  be  risked. 
While  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  which  he  would  have  directed  in 
person,  if  it  bad  been  possible,  Wellington  was  re- 
called to  the  north  by  the  intelligence  he  received 
of  Massena's  movements.  Something,  though  not 
much,  had  been  expected  from  the  Spaniard^  iriio 
had  a  regular  army^-or  what  they  called  such — 
in  Gallicia  and  Leon,  and  numerous  banda  ct 
guerillas  in  the  countrv  behind  Salamanca  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  their 
kingdom ;  and  these  forces  might  have  been  com- 
petent to  interrupt  the  arrival  of  Massena's  rein- 
forcement and  supplies,  and  to  cause  him  some  loos^ 
if  not  some  serious  delay  on  his  march  from  Sala- 
manca back  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  Portugal.  But  the  Spanfsh  forces  did 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  was  of  any  avail ;  and  the 
defeated  French  marshal,  having  been  allowed  to 
recruit  and  do  what  he  chose  at  Salamanca,  was 
now  in  fiill  and  undisturbed  march  for  the  ground 
he  had  quitted  on  the  Coa,  holding  it  as  important 
to  relieve  the  French  garrison  left  in  Almeida  as 
Wellington  and  Beresford  held  it  to  recover  Ba- 
dajoz. The  British  commander-in-chief  waa  back 
again  on  the  Coa  by  the  28th  of  April,  making  the 
best  dispositions  to  prevent  the  ruief  of  Almeida, 
and  to  drive  Massena  back  once  more. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  French  marshal,  having 
been  joined  by  some  fresh  cavalry  sent  to  him  by 
Bessiires,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodiigo,  crossed 
the  Agueda,  and  entered  Portugal  with  40,000 
foot,  5000  horse,  and  30  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
had  declared  to  Bessi^res  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  allow  Almeida  to  surrender  to  the 
EngUsh  in  the  presence  of  two  marshals  of  the 
empire.  Lord  Wellington,  fiilly  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  relieving  Almeida  at  all  hazards,  deter- 
mined to  fight  another  battle  rather  than  give  up 
the  blockade  of  that  place.  The  reinforcements 
sent  down  to  the  south  to  Marshal  Beresford  had 
so  weakened  our  main  army,  that  his  lordship  had 
only  32,000  foot  and  1200  hoiae  to  oppose  to 
Massena.  The  country,  too,  near  Almeida  was  in 
good  part  very  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  in  which  arm  Wellington  was  most  defi- 
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dent.  Moreover,  in  order  to  maintain  the  blockade 
end  preroit  all  access  to  or  egress  from  the  Por- 
togucse  fortress,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  mass  o{  troops  under  Almeida,  and  to  extend  his 
lines  far  seven  long  miles,  from  the  river  Turones 
to  the  river  Das  Casas  (two  affluents  of  the 
Agueda),  having  his  left  on  Fort  Concepcion,  his 
centre  opposite  the  village  of  Almeida,  and  his 
right  at  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  This 
extended  position  was  on  a  low  and  open  table- 
land, between  the  two  parallel  streams,  the  Turones 
and  Das  Casas :  the  river  Coa,  which  had  been 
crossed,  flowed  in  the  rear,  ai^  there  was  only 
one  bridge  whereby  to  cross  it  in  case  of  a  retreat 
—the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom.  The  ground  was 
openest  on  the  side  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  which 
Tuli^  soon  merited  its  name — "  the  Fountains  of 
Honour," — and  there  Massena  resolved  to  attack  in 
great  force,  hoping  to  gain  the  village,  turn  Lord 
Wellington's  right,  pui^  it  upon  its  centre,  and 
then  drive  the  whole  of  that  army  back  upon  the 
Coa  and  the  one  narrow  and  perilous  bridge. 
Towards  evening,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French 
lefl^  under  cover  of  a  hot  cannonade  from  a  ridge 
which  commanded  the  village,  made  a  resolute 
assault  upon  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  They  carried  the 
kiwer  part  of  the  village,  and  drove  the  English  to 
the  upper  part,  where  the  defence  was,  for  a  time, 
confined  to  a  few  strong  houses  and  a  chapel  that 
stood  upon  a  rock.  But  WellinKton,  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  sent  down  a  fresh  brigade,  and  the 
confident  assailants  were  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Massena  fed  his  column  of  attack 
with  more  and  more  reinforcements,  and  the 
Btru^le  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  was 
tremendous.  Repeatedly  bayonets  were  crossed 
(that  very  rare  occurrence  in  war),  the  French 
and  English  being  occasionally  intermixed.  But 
no  French  troops  ever  pt  stood  such  a  contest ; 
and  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  village  and  across  the  Das  Casas 
river.  Completely  foiled  in  this  effort  Massena 
passed  all  the  following  day  in  reconnoitring  and  in 
making  plans  of  attack,  which  were  all  foreseen  by 
Wellington  and  provided  for.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  Marshal  Bessi^res,  who  had  joined  Mas- 
sena with  a  body  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  guards, 
reconnoitred  also,  declaring  to  his  impatient  and 
irritated  colleague,  that  great  caution  and  circimi- 
spection  would  be  necessary  against  a  commander 
so  skilful  and  troops  so  steady  as  those  now  before 
them.  On  the  morrow,  the  5th  of  May,  as  early 
as  three  o'clock,  the  French  columns  were  in 
motion,  and  at  about  six  Massena  made  a  grand 
attack  on  the  British  right  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  including  the  entire  mass  of  his  cavalry. 
In  executing  some  necessary  movements  upon  the 
open  ground  the  British  light  division  suffered 
rather  severely  from  the  charge  of  the  French  horse, 
led  on  by  Montbrun,  and  there  was  one  terribly 
critical  moment;  but  General  Craufurd  got  his 
division  into  squares,  Montbrun  drew  his  bridle- 
rein,  and  the  French  horse  wheeled  round  on  the 


plain  and  retired  from  the  compact  masses  and  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  British  infantry ;  and,  though 
Massena  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  which 
did  great  execution,  twelve  British  guns  were  plied 
with  such  vigour  that  his  fire  soon  slackened. 
After  this  the  French  marshals  were  foiled  in 
everything  they  attempted;  no  feint,  no  move- 
ment or  manoeuvre  whatsoever,  produced  any  visible 
effect.  All  the  troops  which  Wellington  considered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  extreme  right 
and  centre  to  concentrate  on  his  right,  the  object  of 
Massena's  grand  attack,  were  withdrawn  and  con- 
centrated, a  new  front  was  formed,  and  it  was  so 
deeply  hned  with  troops  as  to  strike  Massena's  heart 
with  despair.  The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  again 
attacked  with  excessive  fury  and  obstinacy,  was 
again  defended  as  stoutly  as  it  had  been  on  the  3rd. 
Again  there  seemed  different  shiftings  and  changes 
of  fortune :  early  in  the  contest  that  noble  High- 
lander, Colonel  Cameron,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  three  brave  regiments  were  driven  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rillage  by  an  attacking  column 
of  tremendous  strengUi:  at  one  time  the  very 
chapel  on  the  rock  above  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage was  abandoned ;  but  Colonel  Mackinnon  came 
up  with  his  brigade; — "  Wild  from  the  plaided 
ranks  the  yell  was  given;" — the  Highlanders 
rushed  on  to  take  vengeance  for  the  fall  of  Cameron, 
and  the  entire  village  was  recovered  and  cleared  of 
all  the  French,  save  their  dead  and  their  badly 
wounded.  The  battle  was  prolonged  in  and  round 
the  village  till  the  fall  of  evening,  when  the  French 
again  crossed  the  stream  and  retired  the  distance 
of  a  cannon  shot  from  its  bank.  Their  generals 
had  committed  various  military  blunders,  but  on 
the  British  side  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  single  mistake.  Our  total  loss  was  235  killed, 
1234  wounded,  and  317  missing  or  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  greater :  400  of 
their  dead  were  counted  in  the  village  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  alone,  strewing  the  streets  or  piled  upon 
one  another ;  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  in- 
tercepted letters  showed  that  as  many  as  2000  or 
3000,  or  by  some  accounts  4000,  had  been  wounded 
either  in  the  attacks  on  the  village  on  the  3rd  or  in  - 
this  more  general  affair  of  the  5th.  The  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  to  the  military  fame  of  our  country, 
by  being  a  regular  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the 
British  in  a  position  (forced  upon  Wellington, 
unless  he  left  Almeida  open  to  Massena)  of  no 
particular  strength,  and,  indeed,  weak  at  one  point, 
and  with  a  very  inferior  force.  A  good  part  of  the 
disciplined  Portuguese  were  away  in  the  south 
with  Beresford,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
troops  engaged  were  British.  The  British  5th 
and  6th  divisions  were  posted  on  the  left  to  protect 
the  blockade,  and,  being  observed  all  the  time  by 
an  entire  French  corps,  they  could  take  no  part 
in  the  engagement.  There  were  only  four  Bri- 
tish divisions  of  infantry,  one  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  about  1000  horse  actually  engaged  against 
three  French  corps  of  infontry  and  nearly  5000 
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cmvaby;  for  Montbran,  expecting  to  decide  tbe 
bsttle  by  that  one  coup,  charged  with  all  his  iqiW' 
droB*  and  with  almoat  every  borae  he  had.*  Maa- 
•ena  fought  the  battle  for  the  purpow  of  relieving 
Almeida,  bat  he  failed  completely,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  that  place  wm  evacuated  by  the  French  gar* 
riaen,  who  blew  up  some  of  the  works,  fled  by 
nigbt,  and,  getting  acroaa  the  Agueda,  joined  their 
main  army,  though  not  without  the  Iom  of  400 
men,  the  third  part  of  their  entire  force,  and  the 
loaa  of  their  artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
everything  they  pocsessed  except  the  ragged  clothes 
OD  their  backs,  their  side-arms,  and  muskets. 
Maay  prisoners  also  were  brought  in,  and,  but  for 
some  niegligtnee  on  the  part  of  our  blockading  divi- 
sions, scarcely  a  man  of  that  garrison  could  have 
eaeapad.t  Bonaparte,  before  this,  had  become 
eoBvinced  that  Macsena  waa  not  the  man  to  drive 
Wellington  out  of  Portugal,  and  he  had  sent  Mar- 
shal Marmont  to  supersede  him.  The  order  by 
which  the  (brmer  favourite  of  fortune  was  ordered 
to  give  up  the  command  to  a  much  younger  and 
leas  celebrated  officer  was  harsh,  ungenerous,  un- 
feeling ;  but  Massena  had  but  slight  claims  to  the 
sympathy  of  any  one,  and  this  measure  was  what  was 
meted  by  Bonaparte  to  nearly  all  his  unsuccessful 
generals.  The  ex-commander-in-  chief  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  Prance 
only  his  son  and  one  aide-de-camp.}  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  Marshal  Ney,  General  Junot,  and 
Loiaon  repaired  to  Paris,  whither  King  Joseph  had 
gone  before  them.  These  generals  all  left  behind 
them  evil  names,  and  carried  with  thera  jealousies 
and  flerce  recriminations  of  one  another,  lotid  accu- 
sations of  Joseph's  ministers  and  advisers,  softer 
eomplaints  against  the  government  of  Paris  and 
even  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  common  deter- 
mination to  excuse,  every  man  of  them,  his  own 
conduct,  bv  imputing  misconduct  to  others.  La 
guerre  (PEspagne,  a  word  of  ill  omen  before  their 
ntorn,  took  a  more  sinister  sound  and  signifies- 

•  Ooloael  Onrwood,  WelllnijtoD  DtapaU-hw.— N«pi«i,  Hiit.  of  War 
iB  tk«  PmIdwI*,— M^ior  Sherar,  Memoin  of  th*  Dik*  of  Welltec- 
ton.— A.  Vieiuwus.  MiliUrr  We  of  WelUocton. 

A  (tw  imy*  iftar  the  InlUe,  la  a  letter  tddtsiwd  to  Mr.  Perceval, 
Uw  premier.  ttaankioK  kioi  for  hie  atleiiU<«  lo  hie  teooiaiMiidatlaa  In 
furoui  of  hie  friencU  the  Portugune.  ''  wbu  really  deterred  the  (ene- 
rwlty  of  the  twople  of  BinlunU;"  Lord  WeUinKloD  afahi  mentiom 
the  bttoullity  nod  negeroaUy  of  hb  oommoii  Eoeliah  luldieijr.  '•  My 
■oldten."  ian  hii  lordihip,  *■  liave  coatiuueo  to  »hoir  them  every 
MadaeM  in  their  power,  *>  well  ai  to  the  Spanlnrde.  The  village  of 
Puenlee  de  Onoro  havinx  heen  the  Held  of  Uttle  the  other  day,  and 
not  being  much  improved  by  this  drcnnutanoe,  they  Immediately 
•Ml  VDluatuily  tvlaeribed  Is  raite  » tarn  of  BMwy.to  be  given  to  the 
poor  inliabitanti  a*  •  comjiraiation  for  the  damafe  which  their  pro- 
peitiee  had  •netnlned  In  the  contest." 

t  Lord  Wellin^M  wna  euMdlntly  annoyed  at  this  negllfenea  or 
oversight,  and  hedid  not  fail  to  express  his  sentiments  to  some  of  the 
eomwindhig  oOeera.  who  ought  lo  Inive  bern  better  ptepared  for  the 
K»Ue  of  the  Firneh.  wlio  had  no  alteraative  bat  to  make  a  despemie 
attempt  to  fly  by  nl^ht.  or  surrender. 

t  Ch  hU  hiiMonard  jootoey  through  Spain  Maaaenn  narrowly  aa> 
oaped  falUng  into  the  avenging  haodi  of  Minn  and  the  Once  gnerUlne 
led  bv  that  nmont  chief. 

In  Navarre.  Mine,  the  moct  aetlv*  and  able  ol  the  guerilU  leaden 
(with  the  exciTtioD  perhaps  of  Porlier),  defeated,  on  the  ^ud  of  May, 
at  tlw  Pnertu  de  Arfaban,  neat  Vitoria,  1I0»  men.  who  were  eseotting 
a  convoy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  Prance.  Masaena.  whoae  liag- 
U'St  was  captured,  was  to  have  travelled  with  lliis  escort,  bul,  dis- 
liking the  manner  of  the  maiA,  he  had  nrnnlned  iu  Viloria,  to  ualt  a 
hettar  oaportunity,  and  so  eieapad.  Tiicso  gnerilU  bsuds  were 
alnoat  alwavs  merdlett:  after  the  Bght  Uiey  miuOrted  in  cold  blood 
•is  apanuk  la4iM  who,  ia  delance  of  patriotism,  had  uttacheil  them- 
Mvet  to  French  offlcera.— C>taHi7JVap(<r,  UiU.  nfWut  to  tA«  ftmt. 


tioD  before  MaaMoa,  Ney,  and  dm  Tary  imii  and 
talkative  Junot  had  been  a  wade  in  tiie  Freadi 
capital.  Marmont  had  been  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  with  a  Cnn 
hand ;  but  this  marshal,  findiag  that  ha  eouU  do 
nothing  more  than  continiie  the  iclieat  whirh 
Masaena  had  begun  afkr  the  battle  of  Fteentai  it 
Onoro,  retired  to  Salamanca,  and  pot  the  disheart- 
ened, half-naked,  and  half-starving  army  into  eu- 
tonments. 

As  there  was  nothing  mora  to  apprehend  on  the 
northern  frontier  Lord  WellingtaB  returned  once 
more  to  the  south.    Bat  before  he  eould  arrive  on 
the  Guadiana  great  evenU  had  takan  plaee,  and  i 
battle  had  been  fought  far  nsore  bloody  tkni  that  in 
which  he  had  trhimphed  oa  the  Coa.     A  few  dtys 
afier  the  25th  of  April,  the  day  on  whidi  hit 
lordahip  had  left  him  in  order  to  go  and  meet 
Maasena,  Beresford  had  ipiitted  his  quarter*  on 
the  Valverde  and  advanced  against  Badajoz.   La- 
toor  Maubonrg  called  in  all  his  detachments  rad 
oatposU;  and  by  the  4th  of  May  Badajoz  was 
invested.   But  Soalt  was  new  marcinng  back  from 
Seville  to  relieve  and  then  reinforce  the  garriaen  of 
that  important  place.   The  departure  Ihmi  Msd^d 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  left  diipoeaUe  a  eonii- 
derable  French  force,  which  that  intrusive  king 
had  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  person  and  flitting  ephemeral  government; 
some  troops,  too,  had  been  drawn  from  the  corps 
of  General  Sebastiani,  so  that  the  best  or  mott 
skilful  of  the  French  marshals  was  bringing  a  great 
accession  of  strength  to  the  armv  which  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  two  months  before  by  flie 
movements  of  General  Graham.     In  the  same  in- 
terval, however,  communications  had  been  opeod 
between  Wellington  and  Beresford  and  some  of 
the  Spanish  generals,  and  a  Spaitisfa  army  had 
gradually  collected  in  Eetremadura  to  co-opente 
with  Beresford  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badsjoc, 
clearing  that  conntnr  of  the  French,  and  opening 
the  road  into  Andalusia  and  the  rear  of  Victor! 
blockading  army.     General  Castaiios  had  retdilv 
and  cheerfully  agreed  to  serve  under  Beresfora, 
and  to  leave  the  entire  command  of  the  allies  to 
that  marshal;  but  it  waa  understood  that  Blake 
and  one  or  two  other  Spanish  generals  had  none  of 
Castaflos's  modesty,  and  that  they  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  British  officers ;  and,  what 
was  ttill  more  discouraging,  it  was  known  and 
seen  that  hardly  any  improvement  in  discipline 
had  been  introduced  among  these  Spanish  troops. 
If  Marshal  Beresford  had  been  properly  sopplied 
with  the  matSriel  and  means  of  pushing  the  siege 
vigorously,  he  might — as  the  French  had  then  had 
but  little   time    for    preparation— have  possibly 
breached  and  taken  Badajoz  before  Soult  could  get 
near  it ;   but  Beresford  had  hardly  anything  that 
was  needful  except  courage  and  good-will;  he 
had  hardly  any  intrenching  tools;  his  train  ol 
artillery  was  contemptible,  his  cannon-ball  did  not 
fit  the  breaching-guns  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him,  the  howitzers  were  too  small  for  his  shellt. 
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and  it  should  seem  that  he  had  with  him  no  rery 
(Idlful  artiHery  or  engineer  ofBcer.  The  aoil  was 
hard  aud  rocky,  and  Beresford'a  people,  besides 
being  insufBcient  in  number,  were  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  trenching,  mitiing,  and  the  other  opera- 
tiont  of  sieges.  In  these  particulars  the  whole 
British  army  was  defective,  for  it  had  not  at  the 
time  a  single  corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  [If  the 
goremment  had  thoagtkt  of  sending  out  from 
England  a  few  hundred  of  the  men  cnlled  nctviga- 
tors,  with  their  proper  tools,  this  work  would  have 
been  done  in  perfection  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
no  sddiers,  or  sappers  and  miners,  or  labourers  of 
any  other  class  or  country  conld  have  equalled.] 
Very  Httle  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege, 
but  the  allies  had  lost,  throiigh  sorties  of  the  enemy 
and  their  rash  pursuits  of  them,  from  400  to  500 
men,  when  Beresford  received  intelligence  that 
Soult  was  rapidly  advancing  upon  Badajoz.  This 
was  on  the  ulght  of  the  12th  of  May  ;  and  on  the 
followhig  morning  Beresford,  far  too  weak  to  attend 
to  two  objects  at  once,  raised  the  siege  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  Soult  in  a  pitched  battle  and  on  an 
open  field. 

Havmg  removed  their  artillery,  stores.  &c., 
the  allies  took  post  on  the  memorable  ridge  of 
Albnera:  they  were  between  7000  and  8000 
British  infantry,  several  of  the  Portuguese  brigades 
which  Beresfrnd  had  so  admirably  disciplined,  and 
the  Spanish  corps  of  Blake  and  Castanos,  and 
•boot  2000  cavalry ;  in  all  about  27,000  men  :  but 
the  Spaniards,  who  formed  above  10,000  of  this 
total,  had  scarcely  been  disciplined  at  all,  and  were 
bat  Httle  to  be  depended  upon.  Another  Spanish 
brigade,  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna,  arrived  at 
Albuera  on  the  14th ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  Sonlt  came  up 
with  about  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000 
cavalry,  and  50  guns.  As  at  Foentes  de  Onoro, 
the  ground  was  very  favourable  for  cavalry.  The 
French  marshal  immediately  reconnoitred  Beres- 
ford's  position,  and  determined  upon  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  which  was 
occupied  by  Blake's  Spanbh  corps,  the  British 
occupymg  the  centre.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the  French  troops 
were  seen  in  motion,  dense  masses  of  infantry  and 
clouds  of  cavalry  rolling  towards  Blake's  position, 
while  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  some 
horse,  marching  out  of  a  wood,  pointed  towards 
the  fivnt  of  the  allied  position  as  if  to  attack  the 
bridge  and  the  unroofed,  ruined  village  of  Albuera. 
Other  demonstcations  were  made,  as  though  Soult 
faiteoded  to  attack  the  British  centre  in  front ;  but 
Bemford  saw  that  this  was  but  a  feint,  and  he 
immediately  sent  orders  to  Blake  to  change  his 
front  so  as  to  face  the  French  marching  upon  his 
right.  Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack 
of  Soult  was  against  the  centre  by  the  bridge  of 
Albuera.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been  that 
Blake  knew  very  well  that,  if  he  attempted,  with 
his  undisdplinei  rabble,  to  change  front  or  to 
make  any  other  movement  in  the  presence  of  an 


active  and  hi^ly  disciplined  enemy,  they  would 
fall  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  either  throw 
down  their  arms  or  fly — to  be  pursued  and  cut  to 
pieces.  But,  when  the  attempt  to  manoeuvre  had 
become  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  was  when 
Blake  got  his  orders  from  Beresford,  that  pre- 
sumptuous self-willed  man  (his  pride  was  greatly 
increased  since  his  election  by  the  Cortes  to  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Regency),  when  the 
French  were  actually  appearing  on  the  table-land 
on  his  right,  and  getting  ready  to  enfilade  t)early 
the  whole  position  of  the  allies,  consented  to  change 
his  front,  and  thereupon  his  Spaniards  gave  war 
in  disorder,  leaving,  for  a  moment,  the  Brititr 
centre  entirely  exposed,  and  too  truly  telling  the 
English  soldiers  what  little  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  allies.  Beresford  now  ordered 
the  brigades  of  the  2nd  British  division  to  advance 
to  the  right  and  check  the  assaiUnts.  The  first  of 
these  brigades  (General  Colborne's),  while  in  the 
act  of  deploying,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  French 
artillery  from  the  ridges  of  the  hill  which  Blake 
and  his  Spaniards  ought  to  have  held,  was  attacked 
in  flank  and  rear  by  the  French  cavalry  and  the 
fierce  Polish  lancers,  who  committed  a  dreadM 
havoc.  Wherever  these  Poles  had  served  the 
French — whether  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Oermany,  Spain, 
or  Portugal, — they  had  disthiguished  themselvea, 
even  in  armies  not  remarkable  for  humanity,  t^ 
their  savage  ferocity  as  much  as  by  their  bravery 
and  their  skill  or  address  as  light  cavalry.  On 
the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  these  lancers, 
with  their  blood-red  flags  shaking  under  the  heads 
of  their  spears,  rode  madly  over  the  field  to  spear 
the  wounded  and  to  finish  them  where  they  fell 
The  tremendous  slaughter  made  upon  Colborne's 
brigade  would,  however,  have  been  still  greater  if 
these  Poles  had  not  thus  lost  their  time  in  gratify- 
ing their  unsold ierlike  appetite  for  blood  and  death ; 
or  if,  instead  of  scattering  themselves  over  the 
field,  they  had  kept  together  with  the  French  dra- 
goons, and  pursued  their  first  advantage,  which 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  surprise.  Two  British 
regiments  were  almost  annihilated ;  but  the  Slst 
regiment,  the  left  of  Colborne's  brigade  of  three 
regiments,  escaped  the  charge,  and,  under  nearly 
every  possible  disadvantage,  it  manfully  kept  its 
ground  under  Major  L'Estrange.*  Houghton's 
brigade,  the  next  of  the  two  brigades,  whieh 
Beresford  had  ordered  forward  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  ridge  on  his  right,  reached  the  summit 
soon  after,  and  maintained  a  most  desperate  straggle 
against  an  immensely  superior  force  and  against 
aU  arms— artillery,  rafantry,  cavalry,  both  light 
and  heavy.  When  we  shall  see  a  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  the  troops  of  any  other  nation 
gaining  and  keeping  such  a  position  against  such 

•  In  Ub«t«lljr  rMommmdiiii  to  the  Doke  at  Yotk  tot  ptomoUon  a 
number  of  officers  who  hul  dimnxoishiKl  thenuelTet  at  Albuera,  Lord 
WelUniton  at^a:  "  But  there  is  one  oOcer,  H^r  L'Estrange,  «f  the 
Slst,  wnon  I  must  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  for  promolioo 
In  tome  wajr  or  other.  After  the  other  |nna  of  the  aame  brvade  were 
■wept  oft  by  the  oavaby,  this  little  twttaUon  alone  held  Me  (mud 
against  all  th*  cotatut  e»  wuate."—  Colaul  Oxrmoi,  ffellingtm  Dit 
patdiit.   The  mi^or  is  now  General  Sir  Ony  L'Estra>i[e,  K.C.B. 
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fearful  odds,  then  we  may  qualify  or  wayer  in  our 
national  faith,  that  the  British  infantry  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  Houghton's  men,  however,  fell  fast, 
and  his  ammunition  began  to  fail.  Beresford  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  retreat,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  Hardinge  (now 
General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  suggested  that 
General  Cole's  division  should  be  hurled  against 
the  French.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  instantly 
given,  and  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  English  fusileer  brigade  and 
of  one  Portuguese  brigade,  promptly  advanced  to 
drive  the  French  from  all  the  heights.  It  was  this 
British  fusileer  brigade  that  restored  the  fight  and 
saved  the  allied  army.  While  the  Portuguese  bri- 
gade under  General  Harvey  moved  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  some  troops 
under  Abercrombie  moved  round  on  the  lefl.  Cole 
himself  led  the  matchless  fiuileers  straight  up  the 
fatal  hill,  which  was  now  completely  crowned  by 
the  French  masses  and  their  artillery.  Two  or 
three  flags  of  regiments  and  six  British  guns  were 
already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  whole  of 
Soult's  reserve  was  coming  forward  en  masse  to 
reinforce  his  columns  on  the  ridge,  from  which 
Houghton's  thinned  brigade  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  swept  at  last.  On  the  ridge  and  on  the 
slopes  the  ground  was  heaped  with  dead,  and  the 
Polish  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  cap- 
tured English  guns  on  the  hill  top.  But  Greneral 
Cole,  at  the  head  of  his  fusileers,  moved  steadily 
onward  and  upward,  dispersed  those  savage  lancers, 
recovered  our  six  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  and  on  the  right  of  Houghton's 
brigade,  just  as  Abercrombie  took  post  on  its  left. 
The  militar}'  historian  of  these  exciting  events  has 
given  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which  ensued. 
His  description  has  often  been  quoted  ;  but  it 
would  savour  of  presumption  to  attempt  to  give 
another : — "  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating  itself 
from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and 
pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory :  they 
wavered,  hesitated,  and  then,  vomiting  forth  a 
storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their 
front,  while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all 
their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British  ranks. 
Sir  William  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole,  and  the  three 
colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell 
wounded,  and  the  fusileer  battalions,  struck  by  the 
iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking 
ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed 
on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with 
what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.  In  vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture, 
animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest 
veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the 
mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did 
the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the 
horsemen,  hovering  on  the  flank,  threatened  to 


chai^  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  th^ 
that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  un- 
disciplined valour,  uo  nervous  enthusiasm,  weak- 
ened the  stability  of  their  order ;  their  fiashi^g 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their 
front;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground; 
their  dreadfiil  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
every  formation;  their  deafening  shouts  over- 
powered the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all 
parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  in- 
cessant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge 
of  the  hilL  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joinr 
ing  with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  fight ;  tiieir  efforts  only  increased  the 
irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giv- 
ing way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  dowa 
the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streami  dit- 
coloured  with  blood,  and  1500  unwounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldien, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill."  * 

The  day  was  now  won,  and,  Bereaford  ordering 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  advance,  the 
French  retreated  in  dismay  and  confusion  acnss 
the  Albuera  river.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  firing,  which  had  begun  hotly  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ceased.  The  allies 
had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  7000  men, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  British.  The 
French  lost,  or  were  computed  to  have  lost,  not 
less  than  9000  men,  including  two  generals  killed 
and  three  generals  wounded.  If  censure  was 
showered  upon  the  head  of  Marshal  Beresford  for 
his  management  of  this  battle,  and  for  his  fighting 
it  at  all,  it  was  certainly  not  by  his  considerate  and 
generous-minded  commander-in-chief.  Welling- 
ton praised  Beresford  for  having  raised  the  siege 
of  Badajoz  without  the  loss  of  ordnance  or  storea 
of  any  description,  and  for  having  collected  the 
troops  under  hii  command  and  formed  his  junction 
with  Blake  and  Castanos  skilfully  and  promptly; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  battle  of  Albuera 
a  signal  victory -gained  by  Beresford  and  his  Bii- 
tish  officer*  and  soldiers  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner. He  joined  to  his  admiration  of  it  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  favourable  reports  made  by 
Beresford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all.  He  at- 
tributed the  great  sacrifices  which  the  battle  had 
cost  us,  and  the  unmolested  condition  of  the  French 
after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  to  the  right  cause 
— "  it  was  owing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  could  not 
be  moved."  "  I  should,"  says  his  lordship,  "  feel 
no  anxiety  about  the  result  of  any  of  our  opera- 
tions, if  the  Spaniards  were  as  well  disciplined  as 
the  soldiers  of  that  nation  are  brave,  and  if  they 
were  at  all  movable ;  but  this  is,  I  fear,  beyond 
hope !  All  our  losses  have  been  caused  by  this 
defect.  At  Talavera  the  enemy  would  have  been 
destroyed,  if  we  could  have  moved  the  Spaniards : 

•  Colonel  N>p!er,  Hut.  of  W*r  in  Ihe  Pmiunla.  « It  m  ob- 
•errad  that  onr  dead,  puttculatly  «ke  »7tli  ngimrat.  wen  lyinf," 
thsy  had  IoukU,  in  nnlu,  and  tnat  ererr  wound  wai  in  franl.  -- 
Manlul  Btr^fiird'i  Di'qwM  to  lati  WdSa^  iaud  Mmm*.  V» 
JTay. 
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•t  Albaera  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  to 
lupport  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  with  the  Spa- 
niard! who  were  next  to  them ;  but  any  movement 
<tf  that  body  would  have  created  inextricable  con- 
fiwion ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  right 
solely  with  British,  and  thus  the  great  loss  fell 
upon  our  troops.  In  the  same  way,  I  suspect,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  the  Spanish  troops 
was  the  caose  that  General  Lapena  did  not  support 
General  Graham  at  Barrosa."  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  day  which  had 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  murderous  conflicts  of 
modem  times,  considering  the  number  of  troops 
engaged,  Beresford  improved  his  position;  his 
fVeshest  troops  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
lome  hundreds  of  spears  and  flags,  taken  from  the 
Polish  lancers,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  their  bar- 
barity, were  planted  in  defiance  along  the  crest  of 
die  hill.t  On  the  morrow,  the  16th  of  May,  the 
two  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions, 
and  Beresford  waited  in  anxiety  for  another  attack, 
with  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  to  furnish  his 
piquets  and  to  take  care  of  his  thousands  of 
wounded.  If  Soult,  who  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  service 
he  had  never  seen  bo  desperate  a  battle,  had  not 
seen  that  the  French  army  was  lopped  and  maimed 
and  spiritless,  he  would  assuredly  have  renewed 
the  attack  this  morning  before  Beresford  could  be 
reinforced  by  any  British  troops.  But  the  morn- 
ing passed,'  and  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening, 
and  the  night,  without  any  movement  on  the  side 
of  Soult ;  and  on  the  1  Ith  Kemrais's  brigade  of 
150()  English  came  up  and  joined  Beresford  on 
the  ridge  of  Albuera,  and  then,  late  at  night, 

*  Colonel  Gunroodj  Welliiigton  Dispatchet* 
t  aonthey,  Hiit.  of  the  Peninsolar  War. 


Soult  began  to  move  off  his  wounded  under  cover 
of  the  wood,  and  to  prepare  for  his  retreat  upon 
Seville,  which  he  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  I8th,  leaving  behind  him  800  soldiers  severely 
wounded  to  the  generosity  and  humanity  of  the 
English.  The  French  marshal  had  no  doubt 
heud  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Wellington  from 
the  north.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  19th,  his 
lordship  arrived  at  Albuera  with  two  fresh  divi- 
sions, and  gave  directions  to  resume  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  Through  our  deficiency  in  cavalry  Soult's 
retreat  was  not  so  much  molested  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  lost 
some  hundreds  of  men,  and  our  weak  horse  de- 
feated his  strong  rear-guard  of  cavalry  at  Usagne, 
and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  about  150  of  them. 
Soult  had  almost  stripped  Andalusia  of  troops,  yet, 
instead  of  having  accomplished  the  haughty  boasts 
with  which  he  had  harangued  his  men  on  be- 
ginning bis  march  from  Seville,  he  now  returned 
thither  with  a  curtailed  army  and  a  diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches  were  opened  before  Badajoz,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St. 
Cristoval,  the  assault  was  given.  Through  va- 
rious wants  and  deficiencies  t  this  failed  com- 
pletely, nor  did  another  attempt,  which  was  made 
on  the  9ih,  prove  more  successful.  Altogether 
OUT  storming  parties  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 

•  Manhal  BereeTonl,  Ditpatch  to  Lord  WeUin^toD. 

i  "  The  poverty  oT  the  means  at  Lord  Wellington'!  dispouil  fur 

carrying  un  this  siege  was  a  subject  of  much  merriment  to  the  soldiers 
fmutoyed.  General  Picton  remarked  that  '  Lord  Wellington  sued 
Badajoz  i»  furmA  pauperii;'  and  he  was  answered  that,  '  instead  of 
breackingf  the  operatiuns  appeared  more  like  baeedung,  Badajoz.* 
In  fact,  ever^-thing  was  wanting  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  rapid  termi- 
nation. The  means  were  deficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  in 
oity  time ;  but  to  do  so  with  expedition  appeared,  with  socb  a  force, 
to  be  impossible."— &. B.  Bobmmm,  UewwinqflAett.  Ot».8ir  Tliomm 
Ftato*. 
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more  Uiui  400  of  our  very  be«t  men.  On  the 
lOUi  Lord  Wellington  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Mamtont,  the  successor  of  Massena,  was 
marching  from  Salamaiica  to  the  south  to  join 
Marshal  Soult,  with  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
army  of  Portt^,  and  that  Drouet's  corps  was 
marching  from  Toledo,  and  would  probably  join 
Soult  tluit  very  day.  His  lordship  therefore  fell 
back,  and  took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor 
along  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Although  the 
French  Inrought  together  from  60,000  to  10,000 
foot  and  8000  horse,  and  although  Wellington, 
counting  Portuguese  and  some  Spaniards,  had  not 
more  than  56,000,  of  which  only  3500  were  horse, 
the  two  French  marshals  would  not  venture  to 
attack  him  on  these  heights;  they  merely  made 
reconnaissances  which  were  of  no  use,  and  feints 
and  demonstrations  whidi  never  deceived  their 
quiclc-sighted  opponent ;  and,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  Marmont,  perceiving  that  his  army  of  Por- 
tugal was  not  destined  to  force  its  way  into  Portu- 
gal by  that  frontier,  and  that  its  preaence  was 
required  in  othor  quarters,  separated  from  Soult, 
recrossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  where  he  had 
crossed  it  on  his  advance,  and  marched  back  to 
Salamanca.  This  rendered  indispensable  a  cor- 
responding movement  to  the  northward  on  the  part 
of  Wellington ;  and  his  lordship,  leaving  General 
Hill  (now  returned  from  England)  with  one  Bri- 
tish division  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  Alemtejo, 
and  giving  up  for  the  present  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
crossed  ^e  Tagus  vrith  the  rest  of  his  army, 
marched  to  his  old  line  of  the  Agueda,  and  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 
Here  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and,  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  that  foi^ 
tress,  he  caused  it  to  be  watched  and  surrounded. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  Marmont  having 
dissipated  a  storm  which  had  seemed  brewing  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  having  received  large 
reinforcements  from  France,  moved  forward  upon 
the  Agueda,  and  by  hit  superiority  of  numben, 
and  especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Wellingtca,  after 
a  partial  engagement  at  ElBodon,  to  vrithdraw 
his  army,  which  he  did  in  beautiful  order  to  his 
old  position  on  the  Coa,  whither  Marmont  did  not 
choose  to  follow  him,* 

Shortly  after  these  movements  in  the  north 
General  Hill  obtained  some  signal  successes  in  the 
south.  Soult  had  gone  back  again  to  Seville  and 
to  Cadiz,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  blockade  of  the 
latter  city,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
end.  The  French  general,  Girud,  was  led  near 
the  Guadiana,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  at  Ar- 
royo Molinos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres ; 
and  here,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  waa  surprised, 
surrounded,  and  completelT  routed  by  Hill,  who 
took  1500  men  and  Beveral  o£Bcen  «l  rank  pri- 
soners, together  with  the  whde  of  bit  artillery, 
ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage,  with  a  loaa  to 
himself  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned.  General  Hill 
then  advanced   to   Merida,  where  he  placed  his 

*  A.  VtoiuMux,  MiUUrv  LUo  of  Uie  Duk«  of  Wrllinstoii. 


troops  in  cantonments.  Thus  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Estremadura  was  delivored  from  the  eoemy, 
who  had  no  good  footing  anywhere  in  the  province 
except  within  the  walls  of  Badajos. 

No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  upon 
or  near  to  the  Portuguese  finrntiers  during  thi 
remainder  of  the  year  1811.  Lord  WelliDgtOB,in 
the  course  of  this  year,  beaidea  having  firmly  n- 
tablished  his  complete  poisMsimi  of  Portugal,  W, 
by  his  operations  vrithin  the  Spanish  frontiat, 
given  employment  to  two  French  armies,  and  pec- 
Tented  the  French  from  acting  with  vigour  eilhei 
against  Gallicia  in  the  north  or  against  Ctdix  in 
the  south.  He  had  more  than  redeenaed  his  pledge 
and  promise  that  he  would  be  able  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  tk  point  iPcfpni 
for  future  operations  against  the  Fren^  in  Sfm, 
His  confidence  was  neither  greater  nor  lesa  new 
than  it  had  been  two  years  ago,  or  when  be  fint 
announced  (to  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  eertsia 
politiciana  at  home)  that  with  a  moderate-siied 
British  army  and  the  Portoguese  troops  and  militit 
he  could  defend  and  maintain  that  kingdon :  be 
never  lost  sight  of  the  varying  chanccH  and  disit- 
trous  accidents  which  attend  all  nuUtaiy  plana  sad 
operations,  and  it  was  never  in  tbe  po««v  of  good 
fortune  to  elate  him  over-much.  Hia  wondroo* 
equanimity  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  fiaal 
successes  as  hia  military  genius  and  sacaeity.  Hit 
chief  apprehension  this  year  waa  that  ue  inpatient 
English  public  would  expect  him  to  do  too  much 
at  once,  and  that  the  perplexed  govemment  mi^ 
be  induced  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  thePeniDsuls 
altogether.  In  the  month  «  March,  when  be 
scarcely  knew  whether  the  regent  had  detennined 
to  retain  for  good  his  father's  administration,  or 
whether  the  powers  of  the  state  would  not  he  iq- 
trusted  to  men  decided  upon  discontinuing  our  efforts 
on  the  Continent,  and  when  he  waa  following  Mts- 
lena's  track  of  retreat  and  devastation  in  the  midit 
of  burning  towns  and  villages,  he  wrote  to  the 
aecrettiy  of  state  for  the  war-department :  "  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  government  ahould  think  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  vrithdrawing  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  expenae  of  the  contest. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  ac- 
complish them,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  British 
armv  were,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  military  ojperatioDS  on 
the  Continent,  they  would  incur  all  nsks  to  land 
an  army  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  TTien,  in- 
deed, would  commence  am  exvetuive  contest ;  then 
vxmld  his  majesty's  subjects  aiscovtr  xchat  are  the 
miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  have  hitherto  had  no  kMnvkdge;  and  the 
cuttivaHort,  the  bettuty,  and  prosperity  of  (he 
country,  tmd  the  virtu*  and  happiness  of  its  inha- 
bitants, wouid  be  destroyed,  whatever  might  he  the 
reauHcf  the  military  operations."*     His  lordship 

•  Colonel  Guroood,  Wellington  Du|wlcli««i  letter  to  Loid  lim- 
pool,  dated  a3rd  Mucb. 
In  the  Mine  dupatch  WelUngton  add^  *•  God  fcrbld  that  1  abonU 
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«u  making  the  Penintuk  the  battle-field  and 
bulwark  of  Great  Britain ;  the  withdrawing  of  his 
army  would  have  led  to  despair  and  submiaaion  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  a  re-conqueat  and 
almoat  an  extenninatimi  of  the  Portuguese;  it 
would  hare  changed  the  temper  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  cast  a  damp  over  the  popular 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  if  we  had 
not  maintained  our  aimy  in  the  Peninsula — where 
it  was  aoquirifig,  in  the  most  active  service,  an 
Unrivalled  degree  of  perfection,— ^we  must  have 
douUed  or  trebled  our  army  at  home,  which  could 
not  have  found  so  good  a  school  in  mere  coast  and 
garrison  duty. 

With  all  the  encouragement  the  British  could 
give  them,  the  Spaniards,  left  to  themselves  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  tiieir  kingdom,  seemed  fast 
Kccumbing  to  the  French.  They  had  lost  one 
important  fortress  after  another,  and  not  being  yet 
ouried  of  their  mania  for  fighting  pitched  battlea 
nnder  the  moBt  unpromising  circumstances,  they 
had  been  repeatedly  beaten  in  the  field.  Suchet, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  in  Catalonia, 
which  several  generals  of  reputation  had  given  up 
in  disgust  or  despair,  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
determination  and  still  greater  cruelty.  After  a 
siege  which  lasted  three  months  and  which  cost 
the  besiegers  a  great  loss,  Suchet  took  Tarragona 
by  storm  on  the  38th  of  June,  and  perpetrated 
a  most  atrocious  butchery.  His  soldiery  rushed 
through  the  breach  and  tlm>ugh  the  streets  of  the 
bravely  defended  town,  shouting, "  Orace  aux  mili- 
laire*,  mart  aux  paysans  !"  and,  aa  the  place  had 
been  mainly  defended  not  by  regular  troops,  or  by 
combatants  with  uniforms  on  their  backs,  but  by 
burghers,  the  common  townspeople,  and  the  pea- 
aaotry  of  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  every  head 
within  those  walls  was  devoted  to  destruction;  and 
the  massacre,  once  begun,  went  on  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  regard  to  military  or  non-military, 
age  or  sex.  The  total  amount  of  the  slaughter  has 
been  stated  at  6000 ;  and  every  enormity  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable  was  practised  in  that 
hapless  city.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  that, 
too,  in  quarters  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
expected,  to  palliate  these  infernal  excesses  and 
the  general  ferocity  which  Suchet  exercised  during 
his  command  in  Catalonia;  but  the  damning 
eridence  on  the  other  side  is  too  great  and  positive 
to  allow  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Spaniut  regent- general,  Blake,  whose  forces 
had  been  so  ineffective  in  Estremadura,  at  Albuera, 
inarched  an  army  into  the  province  of  Valencia, 
«nd  on  the  25th  of  October  encountered  Suchet  in 
the  open  field.  Being  thoroughly  beaten  Blake 
Ant  himself  up  in  the -city  of  Valencia  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  the  only  Spanish  army  now  on 

Vm  k  vitHa,  BtMh  laMMUtor.lDtheKeoei  and  I  only  hope  Ui*t 
Uw  klag*!  gomiimMt  «U1  ooiuUn  wall  whst  I  have  abon  Mated  to 
\«u  lotddiip,  and  wUl  aaoettalD  aa  neatly  aa  it  U  la  their  newer  the 
aetaal  eapanae  o(  emplortaic  a  oeitals  namber  of  men  in  tUa  ooantry 
>«!ii>d  that  at  emphnrfaui  them  at  hone  or  daawhen ;  and  will  keep 
op  thelt  force  here  on  meh  a  (beUnc  aa  will  at  all  emwta  aeenre  thefr 
ratnton,  it  It  doet  not  enable  theb  commander  to  take  adnntage  of 
erento  and  awune  the  offeoaire." 


foot ;  and,  being  besieged  there,  he,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1 81 2,  capitulated  with  16,000  soldiers, 
23  general  officers,  and  between  300  and  400  guns '. 
Wellington,  who  had  thrown  away  his  arguments 
on  Spanish  pride  and  obstinacy,  ssad  there  was  no 
man  who  knew  the  state  of  a£fiurs  in  that  province, 
and  had  read  Suchet's  own  account  of  his  action 
with  Blake  in  October,  who  did  not  believe  that  if 
Blake  had  not  fought  that  action  the  city  of 
Valencia  would  have  oeeu  safe.*  Between  Blake's 
stupid  battle  and  disgraceful  capitulation  Suchet 
reduced  Murviedro  and  other  fortresses,  and  esta- 
blished the  French  authority  in  Valencia  as  well  as 
in  Catalonia. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  arms  of  England 
found  occupation  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  month  of  March  Uie  unfortunate  and  humi- 
liated King  of  Sweden  issued  a  proclamation,  sig- 
nifying that  on  account  of  ill  health  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  royal  authority  to  Bernadotte, 
the  crown  prince  whom  the  nation  had  elected. 
This  fortunate,  politic,  and  adroit  Ghtscon — a  man 
of  very  difilerent  temperament  and  powers  to  the 
pacific  and  timid  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  placed  in 
a  country  stronger  and  more  remote  from  France 
than  Holland — no  sooner  found  himself  the  real 
sovereign  of  Sweden  than  he  determined  to  adopt 
Swedish  interests,  and  to  act  not  as  a  French  mar- 
shal and  prince  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  but  as  a 
Swede.  At  a  very  early  period  he  entered  into 
some  secret  negotiations  with  Russia,  his  nearest 
and  most  formidable  neighbour,  made  indirect  over- 
tures to  the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  relaxed  in 
his  dominions  the  severity  of  the  Continental  sys- 
tem, which  Bonaparte  had  engaged  him  to  carry 
out  rigorously.  The  gentle  and  prudent  conduct 
of  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  the  admiral  of  our  Baltic  fleet, 
encouraged  Bernadotte  in  this  line  of  conduct. 
During  the  summer  our  admiral  entered  into  a 
n^tiation  with  the  Swedish  government  concern- 
ing some  detained  ships  with  colonial  produce; 
and  in  this  correspondence  it  was  made  apparent 
that  ti^ere  was  a  mutual  desire  of  being  u^n  ami- 
cable terms.  Sir  J.  Saumarez  now  permitted  the 
coasting  vessels  of  the  country  to  pass  unmolested, 
and  to  renew  the  trade  in  the  Baltic,  the  suspension 
of  which  had  caused  great  distress ;  and,  going  still 
farther  than  this,  our  admiral,  when  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  gave  the  Swedish  merchantmen 
convoy  and  protection.  Thus  Sweden,  though  she 
had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  remained 
de  facto  in  a  state  of  truce.  The  moment  was  not 
yet  come  for  Bernadotte  to  declare  war  against  his 
late  master;  but  the  interests  of  the  country,  the 
wise  policy  he  had  adopted,  and  his  personal  hatred 
of  Bonaparte  were  sufficient  pledges  of  his  future 
intentions. 

While  this  bom-Frenchman,  this  soldier  of  for- 
tune, aggrandized  by  the  Revolution,  this  close 
connexion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  (for  Bernadotte 

•  Lord  WelliOfton,  Menonndna  of  operation!  in  1811,  aa  (ivea 
I   in  Colonel  Ovrwood'a  Dlapatchei. 
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had  married  the  sister  of  Joseph's  wife),  vas  thus 
amicably  disposed  towards  Great  Britain,  the  ruler 
of  Denmark,  a  prince  of  the  old  legitimate  stock,  a 
nephew  of  George  III.  of  England,  continued  firm 
in  his  enmity,  or  more  subservient  than  ever  to  the 
will  of  France.  He  enforced  the  Continental  sys- 
tem wherever  he  could ;  he  sent  a  great  proportion 
of  his  Danish  sailors  to  enter  Bonaparte's  service, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  seamen  were  chiefly 
employed  in  privateers  and  gun-boats  against  the 
British  trade.  A  political  miscalculation  had,  no 
doubt,  more  effect  upon  him  than  his  antipathy  to 
£ugland :  he  thought  that  everything  must  yield  to 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  and  that  only  those  nations  and 
governments  could  be  safe  which  conciliated  his 
good-will.  In  the  month  of  March  he  suddenly 
sent  a  Danish  flotilla  with  3000  or  4000  troops  on 
board  to  recover  the  small  island  of  Anholt,  in  the 
Kattegat,  between  the  shores  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark and  Helmstad  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  English 
had  obtained  possession.  Our  garrison  consist^l  of 
no  more  than  350  men ;  but  the  Danish  command- 
ers conducted  their  operations  so  badly  that  they 
lost  a  great  many  men  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
the  works,  and  when  they  re-embarked  in  despair 
they  left  behind  them,  for  want  of  a  su£Scient  num- 
ber of  boats,  some  300  or  400  men  who  had  no 
provisions,  and  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  settlements,  Batavia,  together  with  the  entire 
island  of  Java  on  which  it  is  situated,  was  reduced 
in  the  month  of  August  by  a  British  and  Sepoy 
army  sent  over  from  Madras.  The  small  island  of 
Madura  also  submitted,  and  thus  not  a  vestige  was 
leil  of  the  once  extensive  and  splendid  Eastern  domi- 
nion of  the  Dutch— now  Gallo-Batavians. 

la  the  West  Indies,  from  which  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  French  had  been  completely  driven,  the  British 
governors  of  islands  and  commanders  of  troops  and 
squadrons  found  work  to  do  in  suppressing  conspi- 
racies and  insurrections,  and  in  checking  the  very 
revolutionary  spirit  which  was  constantly  emanating 
from  the  free,  independent,  and  very  turbulent 
negroes  of  San  Domingo,  not  without  encourage- 
ment from  certain  Creoles  of  partly  French  extrac- 
tion. In  Martinique  the  fn&  people  of  colour 
joined  the  negroes  in  a  plot  for  setting  fire  to  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  massacring  all  the  whites,  and 
making  a  black  republic  after  the  manner  of  San 
Domingo ;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  in  time, 
and,  when  they  began  to  move,  the  military  and  Uie 
militia  (old  French  planters  and  settlers  as  well  as 
English  settlers)  were  fully  prepared  to  receive 
them.  About  500  slaves,  led  on  by  five  black  chiefs, 
were  defeated  outside  of  St.  Pierre,  and  were  dis- 
persed with  great  loss.  Many  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  fifteen  of  them  were  hanged. 

Although  it  was  only  by  occasional  surprises 
that  the  British  navy  could  perform  any  achieve- 
ments, there  were  several  brilliant  frigate  fights 
and  in-shore  operations.  In  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  Adriatic  sea,  Captain  William  Hoste, 


the  pupil  of  Nelson,  and  one  who  bade  &ir,  should 
opportunity  serve,  to  emulate  the  fame  of  that  hero, 
obtained,  on  the  13th  of  March,  off  the  island 
of  Lissa,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  with  four  Eng- 
lish frigates,  a  complete  and  most  brilliant  victory 
over  five  French  frigates  and  six  smaller  vesads 
with  500  land  troops  on  board.*  Another  de- 
sperate action  was  fought  by  Captain  Schomberg, 
near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar.  The  French,  un- 
willing to  leave  us  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Indian  seas,  had  collected  three  frigates  and 
some  land  troops  on  the  African  coast,  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  and  recovered  possession  of 
Tamatava.  Schomberg,  who  had  three  frigates 
and  a  sloop,  but  who  lost  the  service  of  one  of  his 
frigates  by  damage  done  to  her  masts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  captured  the  French  com- 
modore's frigate,  made  another  strike,  recovered 
Tamatava,  and  captured  all  the  vessels  in  the  port, 
including  a  44-gun  frigate  which  had  escaped 
from  the  action.  A  glance  at  our  naval  history, 
or  at  the  dispatches  and  reports  printed  in  the 
Gazette,  will  show  that  1811  was  not  an  idle  year 
on  the  seas,  and  that,  counting  the  conflict  whicb 
was  now  beginning  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  fleets  and  squadrons  were  engaged  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  interior  of  France,  nearly  everything, 
according  to  outward  appearance,  still  favoured 
the  Corsican  emperor.  On  the  20th  of  March  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  forthwith  received  the  names  and  titles 
of  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  of  tbe 
French  Empire,  and  King  of  RoME.t  Congratu- 
latory addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  the  de- 
partments, and  all  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  the 
Confederated  States  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  Italy, 
albeit  in  the  last  country  the  ominous  title  of  King 
of  Rome,  bestowed  on  the  heir  of  the  French 
empire,  initated  those  blind  and  obstinate  political 
dreamers  who  continued  to  believe  in  Bonaparte's 
promise  to  separate  Italy  from  France,  and  to 
unite  her  as  one  great  and  independent  country. 
On  the  16th  of  June  Napoleon  opened  the  session 
of  that  constitutional  mockery,  the  Corps  Lkgislalif, 
telling  those  l^slators,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
record  his  will  and  echo  his  words,  that  his  *on 
would  answer  the  expectations  of  France,  and  bear 
to  their  children  the  sentiments  which  his  father 

*  June*,  Nanl  History.— Memoin  and  Lett«n  of  Sir  Williun 
IIcMte,  edited  by  his  Widow. 

t  Wh«n  Lord  Wellington  and  the  British  amy  were  walehisE  tlie 
miierable  retreat  of  Maueiu  In  Spain,  they  heard  a  Aa  dtjait  trf  lol 
Kuns.  'fliis  vna  the  royal  salute  iiring  for  tlie  birth  of  tM  King  at 
Rome. 

"  The  cliild  was  Iwiitiied  by  Cardinal  Maury,  who  waa  now  in 
high  favour,  and  had  Juat  been  named  Archliishop  of  Paria.  Ohi  ilUa 
occasion  all  fbrma  and  piocesaes  of  flattery  were  exhauated.  AU  the 
carpt  dt  fitat,  the  senate,  the  council  of  atate,  let  thensdvas  he'  pn- 
sented  to  the  King  of  Rome,  then  a  few  days  old;  tlieyaddieasedtoblin 
discourses  to  which  his  nurse  or  govemeas  replied ;  then  they  delUed 
t«fore  tiis  cradle  malting  their  reverenoes.  People  In  Paris  »T|.itiMl 
themselves  much  with  this  scene,  llie  iiirth  of  tola  Infant  waa  wel* 
corned  with  real  enthusiasm  only  by  thoae  whoae  fortunes  depended 
on  the  empire  of  Bonaparte ;  tlieae  men  saw  In  it  the  oaaaerration  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty,  and  a  guarantee  to  tliemaelvea  for  the  flitate. 
Nevetthelesa  the  child  broogiit  with  him  at  hia  birth  the  genna  of  tlie 
malady  which  caused  hia  dnOh,  But  the  world  was  kept  ignomnt  of 
this." — ifiit,  ParUmenlahT, 
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DOW  bote  to  them ;  that  the  French  people  must 
nerer  forget  that  their  happinew  and  glory  were 
dependant  on  the  progperity  of  the  throne  which 
he  had  raised,  conaolidated,  and  aggrandized  by 
them  and  for  them;  that  he  desired  that  this 
should  be  properly  understood  by  every  French- 
man, and  that,  happen  what  might,  or  in  whatever 
poeition  Providence  and  his  will  should  place  them, 
the  love  of  France  was  their  first  duty.  In  this  ses- 
sion several  new  members  or  deputies  made  their 
first  iriste  appearance.  These  were  Dutchmen 
from  Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces, 
Germans  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  Swiss  from  the 
Valais  (now  formally  incorporated  with  France), 
and  Italians  from  the  confiscated  states  of  the 
Church.  They  had  all  been  named  by  the  French 
senate,  without  any  election  by  the  people  they 
were  sent  to  represent,  and  by  whom  thev  were 
reported  to  be  fairly  and  freely  chosen.  "  Alas !" 
says  a  French  writer,  "we  still  kept  playing 
farces !  but  how  could  we  hope  to  deceive  anybody 
by  such  fictions  and  lies  as  these  i"  It  was  pom- 
pously reported  that  France  had  been  augmented 
by  sixteen  new  departments,  containing  altogether 
5,000,000  of  population,  yielding  100,000,000 
of  francs  of  revenue,  and  adding  300  leagues  of 
coast.  After  ministers  had  presented  a  budget  as 
fictitious  and  deceptive  as  all  the  rest,  and  after 
these  hollow  shadows  of  legislators  had  voted  ad- 
dresses and  whatever  else  was  demanded  or  ex- 
pected from  them  (sanctioning,  as  they  had  done 
before,  the  forestalling  of  the  annual  conscription, 
and  the  execution  of  severe  laws  against  such  as 
were  shy  of  the  murderous  Spanish  war,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape  this  forced  enlistment),  the  short 
session  was  closed  on  the  2Sth  of  July  by  the 
Comte  de  S<!gur,  counsellor  of  state.  StSgur,  in 
his  closing  discourse,  repeated  that  France  had 
800,000  men  under  arms,  and  that  350,000  of  these 
troops  were  in  Spain  or  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
act  in  that  country.  But  in  this  number  the 
count  certainly  counted  a  great  many  more  men 
than  were  really  efiiective,  while  he  or  his  master 
overlooked  the  exhaustion,  discontent,  and  down- 
right disaffection  which  was  caused  by  the  roerci.* 
less  conscription.  Already,  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  France,  young  men  and  men  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life  had  almost  disappeared,  leaving, 
to  supply  their  places,  only  aged  and  infirm  men, 

>  children,  or  beardless  boys ;  and  already  the  prac- 
tice had  become  common  of  seizing  mere  boys, 
draughting  them  into  regiments,  and  sending  them 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  perish  of  fatigue  which  they 
had  not  strength  to  bear.  The  great  question  of 
the  church  was  another  source  of  distraction  and 
uneasiness.     It  was  found  infinitely  more  difiScult 

^  to  subdue  and  control  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
than  to  kidnap  or  imprison  the  helpless  old  pope ; 
and  all  the  devout  Catholics  in  Italy,  in  southern 
Germany,  and  even  in  France,  looked  with  more 

I  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  dungeon  of  Pius 
VII.  than  to  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  Even  his 
own  maternal  uncle,  Cardintd  Fesch,  fell  from  his 


side  in  this  holy  war,  and  took  part  with  the  pope 
or  with  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bishoprics 
were  falling  vacant ;  the  pope  refused  to  institute 
successors,  and  none  but  Uie  most  discredited  of 
the  churchmen  would  fill  the  vacant  sees  without 
the  papal  institution.  In  a  moment  of  wrath 
Bonaparte  spoke  of  making  a  schism  in  the  church, 
saying  that  he  knew  he  could  divide  France  and 
turn  half  or  more  of  it  into  a  protestant  or  some 
other  community.  "  Sire,"  said  Comte  Louis  de 
Narbonne,  who  had  not  lost  his  wit  and  causti- 
city in  becoming  one  of  Bonaparte's  chamberlains, 
"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  enough  religion  in  all 
France  to  stand  a  division !"  There  was,  however, 
religion  and  belief  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
Vendee,  in  many  other  remote  departments,  and  it 
certainly  lingered  still  in  some  comers  of  all  the 
great  towns,  not  excepting  Paris  itself,  that  great 
Temple  of  Reason;  and  such  religion  as  there  was 
was  an  unmodified  fanatic  Catholicism.  Putting 
out  of  the  account  that  scarcely  visible  minority 
the  Huguenots,  or  Calvinists,  all  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  not  bigoted  Catholics  were  atheists,  or 
deists,  or  materialists,  in  whose  eyes  every  religious 
faith  was  about  equally  despicable.  It  was  by  con- 
ciliatuig  the  Catholics  that  Bonaparte  had  tran- 
quillised  the  interior  of  France ;  and  he  knew  full 
well  that  the  zealots  would  relight  the  flames  of 
civil  war  and  brave  his  power,  great  as  it  was,  rather 
than  submit  now  to  receive  uncanonical  bishops 
and  imordained  cures.  In  the  month  of  June, 
while  his  submissive  Corps  Lkgislatifyiat  sitting, 
Bonaparte  assembled  what  he  called  a  French  Na- 
tional Ecclesiastical  Council.  More  than  a  hundred 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  assembled 
in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Maury), 
and  thence  proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  invoke  the  celestial  spi- 
rit to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  After  high 
mass  a  Eermon  was  preached,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  decree  which  convoked  the 
council,  and  of  the  profession  of  faith  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  This  over,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
who  had  officiated,  and  who  had  been  named  pre- 
sident, repeated  the  oath  prescribed  for  bishops,  &c., 
by  the  bull  of  Pius  IV.,  which  began  with  these 
words :  "  I  promise  and  vow  a  true  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,"  &c.  All  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  repeated  the  oath  after  him.  Three  days 
afler  this — on  the  20th  of  June — this  council  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  itself  and  to  deliberate,  Bona- 
parte's minister  of  worships,  ministre  des  cuttes, 
being  present,  to  issue,  in  case  of  need,  the  tem- 
poral bulls  of  his  master.  This  lay  minister,  in 
fact,  opened  the  deliberations  himself  by  reading 
an  imperial  decree,  which  was  but  badly  received 
by  the  churchmen.  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  president, 
read  an  imperial  message,  by  which  the  council 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  means  of  settling 
canonical  institutions.  Forthwith  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  this  great  question  and  re- 
port upon  it.  The  members  of  this  committee, 
after  various  communications  with  the  emperor. 
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adopted  a  report  which  he  himtelf  had  dictated* 
The  mnjoritT  of  the  council  was  not,  however,  so 
docile :  when  the  committee  presented  their  report, 
and  the  draught  of  a  decree  in  conformity  wiUi  it, 
the  council  voted  that  the  said  decree  could  be  of 
no  avail  until  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  This  was 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Immediately  an  imperial  de- 
cree came  forth  dissolving  the  council,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  arresting  the  bishops  of  Toumav, 
Troyes,  and  Ghent,  who  had  been  very  energetic 
in  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  real  kid- 
napper and  gaoler  of  the  pontiif.  These  three 
prelates  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
and  they  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  resigning 
their  sees.  Bonaparte  then  ordered  his  minister  of 
worships  to  call  together  not  a  council  but  a  com- 
mission or  a  congregation  of  bishops;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  timidity  or  time-serving  of  a  certain 
number  of  prelates,  nothing  could  be  settled,  and 
the  helpless  old  pontiff,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Savona  to  Fontainebleau,  continued  from  nis 
prison  to  defy  all  the  threats,  violence,  and  pre- 
potency of  the  master  or  dictator  of  Europe,  and 
his  excommunication  against  all  such  churchmen 
as  should  submit  to  the  will  of  the  lay  monarch, 
and  therebv  break  the  canons  of  the  church,  was 
left  unrevoked.  The  tyrant  in  the  Tuileries  was 
checked  and  humbled  by  the  captive  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  and  great  were  his  apprehensions  lest  some 
attempt  might  be  made  by  tbe  faithful  to  carry  off 
Pius.  These  thoughts  caused  Bonaparte  much  dis- 
quietude, as  well  while  he  was  meditating  his 
Russian  war,  as  when  he  was  absent  on  that 
disastrous  campaign.  If  the  pope  had  been  carried 
across  the  Alps,  at  a  time  when  nearly  every 
French  soldier  in  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
native  Italian  armies,  were  drawn  out  of  that 
country  to  perish  beyond  the  Vistula,  the  whole  of 
that  peninsula  would  have  been  convulsed. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
friendship  between  France  and  Russia,  or  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  an  impossibility.  Other 
causes  of  rupture  existed;  nor,  excepting  the 
youthful  admiration  of  Alexander  for  the  military 
genius  and  success  of  the  great  soldier  of  fortune, 
would  it  be  easy  to  discover  any  good  ground  for 
sympathy  or  good-fellowship.  On  both  sides  there 
was  a  proneness  to  trickery  and  duplicity,  the 
Russian  cabinet  being  quite  equal  to  Corsicans 
and  Frenchmen  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  After 
promising,  or  at  least  inducing  the  czar  to  believe 
that  he  promised,  to  leave  the  sultan  to  his  fate,  or 
not  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe,  Bonaparte  had  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  Turks,  who  continued  their  war, 
and,  though  often  beaten,  cost  the  Russians  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  By  creating  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  by  uniting  to  it  Western  Gallicia  and 

•  I*  >•  "W  Una  BoDaparto  raottod  to  one  of  hit  •  uamoodi  Iriclu 
— «Mt  he  daped  the  memben  of  the  nmoeil't  committee  hy  prceenUnc 
to  Uiem  a  latter  (though  not  rimed)  from  Oie  pope,  which  leemed  to 
neommend  compliance. 


Cracow,  and  (when  it  raited  his  parpoae)  by  talk- 
ing oracularly  of  the  possibility  of  re-constract- 
ing  the  old  and  once  vast  Polish  nondescript  (it 
can  neither  be  called  a  monarchy  nor  a  repub- 
lic), Bonaparte  gave  occasion  to  great  diitrast 
and  uneasiness ;  for  such  a  reconstruction  of  Po- 
land must  interpose  a  barrier  between  Russia  sad 
the  civilised  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  tend 
to  throw  her  back  to  her  original  condition  of  in 
Eastern  power,  with  free  communications  only  with 
semi-barbarous  countries.  Even  if  placed  intlie 
condition  of  a  truly  independent  state,  strong  enoogk 
to  support  herself  by  herself,  and  exempt  from  say 
foreign  dictation,  whether  from  France  or  fiom 
any  other  power,  Poland,  from  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  and  from  what  had  passed  in  her  wan 
and  partitions,  could  never  be  the  friend  or  the 
quiet  neighbour  of  Russia ;  but  the  idea  of  Polith 
national  independence,  and  of  her  freedom  fimn 
French  control,  was  not  to  be  entertained  by  anj 
rational  man  for  a  single  moment.  Europe  wu 
too  full  of  proofs  of  what  Bonaparte  meant  by  the 
independence  of  the  nations  or  states  he  protected 
or  created.  If  he  had  re-united  all  the  territories, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  once  belonged  to  her,  still  Poland 
would  have  been  and  could  have  been  only  ad^ 
pendence  of  France,  with  a  submissive  king  and 
government,  who  must  have  received  their  orders 
and  instructions  from  Paris.  Such  a  reconstruc- 
tion was  impracticable ;  but,  take  the  Dueby  of 
Warsaw  as  Bonaparte  bad  constituted  it,  take  the 
submissive  character  and  habits  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  this  Grand 
Duchy,  take  the  decided  French  predilections  of 
the  largest  or  most  stirring  part  of  the  Poles,  their 
rancorous  hate  of  the  Russians,  their  readiness  to 
serve  in  any  war  wherein  Bonaparte  might  dwose 
to  employ  them,  and  the  rapture  with  which  diey 
hailed  every  prospect  of  an  opportunity  to  serve 
under  him  against  their  hereditary  foes,  and  no 
surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  this  ephemeral 
state  was,  as  long  as  it  existed,  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Russia.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Wamw 
Was  little  else  than  a  vast  garrison  for  Bonaparte, 
or  a  vangruard  to  his  prodigious  armies  ;  or,  if  it 
were  more  than  this,  it  was  a  centre  of  iotrigaes 
and  machinations  all  hostile  to  Russia.  Bonaparte 
too  had  given  no  slight  ofience  to  the  czar  by  dis- 
possessing his  near  utmily  connexion  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  of  his  territory,  contrary  to  the  trea^ 
of  Tilsit.  But,  perhaps,  the  cause  which  contri- 
buted most  of  all  to  the  quarrel,  or  which  most 
hastened  on  the  open  rupture,  was  the  Contineutal 
System,  to  which  Russia  could  not  submit  widioat 
ruin,  and  to  which  Alexander  could  not  have  at- 
tempted to  adhere  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
some  of  those  summary  proceedings  wherewith  the 
Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  remedy  (he  mis- 
chievous polity  of  their  sovereigns.  The  nobility 
and  great  landholders  of  the  country  soon  dis- 
covered the  unchangeable  truth  that  nations  can- 
not sell  unless  they  buy ;  that  this  excluding  con- 
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tinenUJ  tytteta,  which  prohibited  the  purchaie  of 
Britich  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  &c.,  chut 
them  out  from  the  best  market  mey  had  for  their 
own  producct  and  prevented  their  exporting  by  sea 
what  they  grew  cm  their  own  vast  estates.  The 
complainta  of  his  powerful  subjects  had  induced 
Alexander  to  issue,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1810, 
a  ukase,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  Russia, 
unlesa  they  clearly  appeared  to  be  the  property  of 
subiectB  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction  was 
futue,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intended  by 
the  government  of  Alexander  to  be  so:  it  was 
evaded  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  trade  with 
England  might  almost  be  said  to  be  re-opened  once 
m«H«.  The  conduct  of  Bemadotte,  as  crown  prince, 
or  de  facto  king,  of  Sweden,  coincided  very  per- 
fectly with  this  Russian  system,  and  i^[gravated 
the  dboler  of  Bonaparte.  Complaints  uttered  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  were 
soon  followed  by  arrogant  and  most  insolent  me- 
naces. Some  of  the  Parisian  liltircUeurs  in  the 
pay  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  eulogiums  of  the  just  and  mag- 
naoimouB  Emperor  Alexander,  were  now  set  to 
work  to  traduce  him,  his  whole  family,  his  court, 
bis  country,  and  his  people;  and,  between  the 
autumn  siid  winter  of  1811  and  the  spring  of 
1812,  as  many  and  as  atrocious  calumnies  were 
produced  against  the  caar  as  had  been  issued 
sgainst  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia  just  be- 
fore the  opeoing  of  the  Prussian  war  of  1806. 
Besides  indulging  his  spite  and  malice,  Bonaparte 
considered  this  as  a  vei7  proper  way  of  preparing 
the  mmds  of  the  French  people  for  a  tremendous 
ooDteat  A  metended  history  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire—a revtuting  libd  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last — waa  puUi2ied  in  Paris,  and  widely  circu- 
lated under  the  secret  auspices  of  the  police.  In 
this  onee  well  known  book  nearly  every  vice  and 
crime  which  Suetmius  attributea  to  the  Roman 
empenffs  were  attributed  to  the  Russian  czars; 
and  Alexander  himself  was  charged,  not  merely 
with  being  privy  and  ecmsentient  to,  but  an  actor 
in,  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  the  erased  Paul. 
As  the  French  press  continued  to  be  in  shackles, 
as  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished of  which  Bonaparte  and  his  police  did  not 
ararove,  the  Russian  Emperor  was  justified  in 
huding  the  Empoor  of  the  French  responsible  for 
these  outrages.  They  were  proof,  and  more  than 
proof,  enough  that  Bi<H)ap«rte  had  fiilly  made  up 
hia  mind  to  undertake  a  Russian  war ;  and  some 
considerable  time  before  the  close  of  the  year  1811 
most  men  in  France  clearly  saw  that  the  most 
gigantic  preparations  were  making  for  an  unprece- 
r     dented  campaign. 

Bonaparte  Imd  driven  from  his  presence  Talley- 
rand and  every  other  able  and  acute  statesman, 
together  with  almost  every  man  that  presumed  to  en- 
tertain or  express  opinions  opposite  to  his  own ;  yet 
atill  it  is  said  that  a  few  sensible  counsellors,  men 
attached  to  his  interest  as  it  involved  their  own. 


ventured  gently  to  remonstrate  against  his  present 
mad  project,  to  represent  the  undecided  state  of  the 
warfare  in  Spain,  the  frightful  drain  made  upon 
the  population  of  France,  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
Italy  and  other  dependent  states,  by  that  warfare, 
the  sullen  aspect  of  all  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
spirit  displayed  particularly  by  the  studenta  in  the 
Grerman  universities,  the  progress  making  by 
patriotic  political  societies  m  nearly  all  parte  of 
Germany,  the  doubtful  attitude  aaaumed  by  Bema- 
dotte, the  insecure  nature  of  the  tie  which  bound 
Austria  to  him,  and  the  wonderful  and  sudden  in- 
fluence which  might  yet  be  exercised  <«  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  English  subsidies.  But  the 
Man  of  Destiny  frowned  down  these  prudent  advi- 
sers, or  silenced  their  remonstrances  with  tranehant 
argument  or  vapid  declamation.  We  look  in  vain 
for  any  new  encouragement  which  he  could  have 
found  anywhere  except  in  the  predicted  bankruptcy 
of  England  and  the  now  manifested  intention  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  brave  the  maritime 
power  of  Britain,  and  rush  into  a  war  against 
the  country  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  their 
language,  and  every  high  quality  which  distin- 
guiuied  them  as  a  people.  He  considered  that  this 
American  war  muat  inevitably  act  as  a  capital 
diversion  in  hia  favour ;  and  he  hastened  to  nego- 
tiate an  intimate  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France — between  the  model  republic  of  modem 
times  and  the  destroyer  of  republics  old  and  new ; 
between  a  people  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  their  constitjition  and 
government  that  conquest  by  force  of  arms  was 
unjustifiable  and  inadmissible,  and  a  people  and  a 
man  who  had  been  conquering  or  overrunning  not 
only  their  neighbours,  but  ueurly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  eighteen  years. 

A.D.  1812.  The  parliamentary  seasion  waa  opened 
on  January  the  7th,  with  the  speech  of  the  prince 
regent,  delivered  by  commission.  The  speech 
dwelt  upon  the  favourable  military  events  of  the 
past  year,  and  upon  the  circumstances  which  en- 
couraged hope  and  perseverance.  It  applauded  the 
consummate  talenta  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  perse- 
vering bravery  of  the  Spaniah  pec^le,  and  the 
extension  of  the  guerilla  system  of  warfore.  With 
reference  to  the  subsisting  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  it  was  stated  that  the 
diacusaioos  had  not  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
dose ;  but  that  no  measure  of  conciliation  ahould 
be  left  untried,  which  might  be  found  ctmsistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  the  commercial 
and  maritime  interests  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
dresses were  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  divi- 
sion, but  not  without  debate  and  censure.  In  the 
Lorda,  Grenville  and  Grey  pronounced  a  sweeping 
condemnation  on  all  the  measures  of  government  at 
all  connected  with  the  war  or  foreign  policy,  making 
new  predictions  of  calamities  which  must  follow  any 
rupture  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atiantic.  In 
the  other  House  Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared  that 
Engliahmen  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  nay,  ever 
since  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  hnd  been 
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daily  losing  their  liberty;  that  a  detestation  of 
FVench  liberty  had  first  produced  the  presmt  mr; 
that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Spanish  people ; 
that,  even  if  the  cause  of  Spain  should  be  honestly 
undertaken  by  the  British  government,  it  had  now 
beeome  perfectly  hopeless ;  that  the  victories  won  by 
oar  armies  were  altogether  barren,  &c, :  and  then 
came  the  baronet's  prescription  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

The  rent's  speech  had  intimated  that  no  change 
had  taken  irface  in  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
On  die  16th  of  January,  the  House  of  Commons 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  king's  household,  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  premier,  laid  before  it  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  adopted.  He  stated  that,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  physicians,  the  expectation  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  was  diminished  ;  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  regency  bill,  the  restrictions  of  which 
were  limited  to  one  year,  the  entire  sovereign  au- 
thority must  soon  devolve  on  the  prince  regent,  and 
with  it  the  civil  list,  he  called  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  it  m^ht  be  proper  to  make  for 
the  royid  household.  Several  objections  were  taken 
to  the  ministerial  plan ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  two 
following  resolutions  were  carried — "  I.  That,  for 
making  provision  for  the  due  arrangement  of  his 
majesty's  household,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's indisposition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  queen  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  indisposition,  her  majesty 
may  be  exposed,  there  be  granted,  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  of  Great  Britain,  the  additional  yearly 
sum  of  10,000{.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  assumption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  his  Tojtl  highness  the  prince 
r^^t,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty." 

The  bills  framed  upon  these  resolutions,  though 
they  underwent  some  discussion,  encountered  no 
very  strenuous  opposition.  Some  members  urged 
that  any  such  addition  to  the  queen's  income  was 
unnecessary ;  and  that  the  proposed  grant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  regent,  being  meant  to  apply 
retrospectively,  did  away  with  the  merit  of  the 
prince's  having  declined  hurthening  the  country 
with  any  additional  charge  when  he  first  took  the 
reina  of  government  into  his  hands.  Upon  this 
last  point,  however,  that  very  important  part  of  the 
Whig  opposition  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
themselves,  or  to  be  considered,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends,  were  quite  silent.  It  was  made 
apparent  that  there  was  again  a  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list ;  and,  while  this  was  to  be  made  up,  it 
was  represented  that  two  courts  and  households 
must  be  maintained,  the  one  for  the  queen,  who 
would  keep  together  the  servants  to  whom  the  king 
was  most  attached,  and  one  for  the  regent,  who 
was  bound  to  support  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
Virtually  the  civil  list,  chargeable  with  the  addi- 
tional 10,000/.  to  the  queen,  was  vested  in  the 


regent,  who  was  aUowed  also  to  retain  his  revenue 
aa  Prince  of  Wales.* 

The  bill  for  prohibitmg  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion  bein^  about  to  expire,  Mr.  Bankea  inlro' 
duoed  a  new  bill  in  order  to  render  the  measure 
permanent.  On  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  Perceval,  without  giving  any 
previous  notice  of  his  intention,  opposed  it,  al^oogh 
on  former  occasions  the  bill  had  passed  the  Com> 
mons  almost  without  objection;  and  it  was  re- 
jected in  a  thin  House  by  a  majoritjr  of  two.  After 
this  defeat  Mr.  Bankes  propoeed  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  limited  to  two  years.  This  met  with 
no  opposition  in  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  carried 
through  the  Lords  after  the  rejection  of  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Earl  Grosvenor  for  continuing 
its  operation  to  the  year  1840.  Early  in  the  ses»on 
notice  had  been  taken  of  an  appointment  coafBrred 
upon  the  regent's  confidential  servantj  Colonel 
Mac  Mahon.  The  place  was  that  of  paymaster  of 
widows'  pensions,  which  had  been  long  held  by 
General  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  states- 
man Charles  Fox,  but  which  had  long  been  onsi- 
dered  as  a  mere  sinecure.  The  reports  of  two 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  aa  far 
back  as  the  year  1*783,  and  the  other  as  recent  as 
the  year  1808,  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  as  well  as  that  of  a  deputy-paymaster,  as 
being  unnecessary,  the  holder  of  the  one  having  very 
little  to  do,  the  holder  of  the  other  nothing  at  all. 
Upon  the  death  of  General  Fox,t  it  had  been  re- 
commended to  ministers  to  do  away  with  the  otBce 
the  general  had  so  long  hdd.  But,  during  tiie 
recess  of  parliament,  mmistera,  to  gratify  the  prince, 
had  conferred  the  paymastership  upon  Colonel  Mac 
Mahon,  with  the  intimation  that  the  colonel  was  to 
hold  it  subject  to  any  future  arrangement  by  parlia> 
ment  But  the  foes  to  sinecures  now  represented 
that  the  place  had  not  been  granted  to  General  Fox 
for  life  any  more  than  to  Colonel  Mac  Mahoo ;  yet, 
that  on  turning  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1783,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  reason  had  been 
given  for  not  immediately  abolishing  the  office, 
save  that  it  was  then  held  by  GenersI  Fox.  And 
they  argued  that,  if  ministers  had  acted  consistently 
with  that  recommendation,  they  would  certainly 
have  abolished  the  place  at  the  general's  death, 
instead  of  making  a  new  grant  of  it  to  the  colonel, 
in  whose  behalf  it  might  also  be  pleaded  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  him  of  what  had  been 
given  to  him  and  enjoyed  by  him.  This,  they  said, 
was  throwing  discredit  upon  the  prince  regent,  and 
insulting  parliament.    On  the  other  side,  ministers 

*  Shortly  after  thi>  wltlemmt  the  regent,  by  letter  to  both  HoaeM. 
recommended  a  wimnte  proviiian  for  liU  liiten  the  priueeene;  and 


aymr  rrom  the  rWll  liit,  which  lut i 

litre,  C3iild  not  be  relied  npon  wlUi  certainty. 

propofed  that  at  the  death  oT  one  of  the  priDC 

eich  or  the  lunriTing  daten  ihould  be  raiaed  to  10,000/.  per  annnm. 


Perceval,  on  the  Il3rd  of  March,  propoaed  tluU  to  each  of  the  fbor 
princeaaca  ahonld  be  Ennted  90OO(.  a-year,  exduaiTe  o(  the  iOOOl. 
"  lilt,  which  laat  aam,  being  payable  doting  ple«- 
'  y.  The  tnlnialer  nirthrr 
Ineeaaet  the  aUomDcs  to 
d  to  10,000/.  per  annnm, 
tlial  till-  aamo  aliould  continue  «liea  there  should  be  nro  annirora 
ouly,  and  that  the  aole  survivor  should  receive  18,000/.  per  annum. 
A  bill  i;Taulini;  SA.OOO/.  per  annum  for  llific  purpoaea  vaa  carried 
without  any  diSlenlty. 

\  Ganetal  FOx  had  not  died  until  the  inth  of  July,  1811,  when  the 
preceding  MHioa  of  parliament  waa  within  a  few  day*  of  ita  pro- 
rogatiai. 
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praised  the  character  and  talent  of  Mac  Mahon  ; 
eaid  that  his  case  was  that  of  a  person  whose  ser- 
vices merited  puUic  remuneration  j  that  the  power 
of  giring  pensiona  instead  of  sinecures  had  not  yet 
beoi  granted  to  the  regent,  and  that,  under  these 
ciicumstances,  the  qtiasi  sinecure  having  become 
vacant,  it  had  been  given  to  as  worthy  an  individual 
as  the  government  could  have  selected.  The  House, 
however,  on  the  moUon  of  Mr.  Bankes,  refused  by 
115  against  112  to  vote  the  money  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  office.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  the  said  office.  Mac  Mahon 
wu  remunerated  by  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  the  regent.  This  produced  a  fresh  storm  from 
the  opposition  benches,  whose  occupants  had  now 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no 
hope  nor  chance  of  the  regent's  changing  the  ad- 
niinistratioD,  and  who  were  thereby  led  to  change 
the  p<diey  in  which  they  had  persevered  so  many 
years,  of  lauding  the  prince  and  defending  his 
condact  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Wynne  immediately 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  novel  and  esctraordinary  appointment, 
of  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  knew 
nothing  more  than  what  they  learned  from  the 
Gazette.  He  declared  that  no  regent  or  king 
had  any  right  to  keep  a  private  secretary ;  that 
the  only  proper  secretaries  were  the  secretaries  of 
state ;  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment was  the  sovereign's  private  secretary; 
that  William  III.  had  no  private  secretary,  nor 
Oeoige  I.,  nor  George  II.,  nor  even  George  III., 
until  after  his  majesty's  deprivation  of  sight,  when 
Ctdonel  Taylor  wos  employed  in  that  capacity. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  a  private 
secretary  to  read  to  the  regent  the  communications 
of  his  ministers ;  and  he  raised  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  new  appointment.  Ministers  repre- 
sented the  immense  increase  of  public  business,  and 
maintained  that  the  appointment  of  a  private  secre- 
tary was  neither  unlawful  nor  inexpedient,  unless 
the  House  were  prepared  to  make  the  regent  one 
of  the  greatest  slaves  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
motion  for  an  inquiry  was  rejected  by  176  to  100; 
hut  it  was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wilberforce,  that  the  private  secretary  s 
salary  (2000/.  per  annum)  should  be  left  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  regent's  privy  purse. 

Unfortunately  for  the  opposition,  some  of  their 
leaders  got  entangled  in  the  economy  web  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  anti-sinecure 
sod  reforming  propositions  of  the  party.  The 
stormy  discussions  about  Mac  Mahon's  afiair  were 
scarcely  finished,  when  Bankes  brought  in  a  bill 
for  utterly  abolishing  many  sinecure  places ;  and 
ministers,  who  opposed  the  bill,  were  left  in  a  mi- 
nority.* Three  days  after  this,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  recommend  great  savings  instead 
of  small  ones,  and  called  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  now  and 
for  a  very  long  series  of  years  held  by  the  Marquess 

JThtrcTotadfuithotliinlteediiigof  Baakn'ibail34;  agaiiutU 
lis. 
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of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Camden,  each  of  whom 
was  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  1000/.  for  every  100/. 
that  Mac  Mahon  would  have  received  as  paymaster 
of  widows'  pensions.*  These  tellerships  were  as 
ancient  as  the  exchequer  itself,  and,  like  other  offices 
bestowed  by  the  crown,  they  conferred  upon  the 
holders  a  vested  right,  with  which,  it  was  held, 
parliament  could  iwt  interfere.  The  emoluments 
arose  out  of  certain  fees  charged  on  the  issue  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  they  increased,  of  course, 
with  the  increase  of  the  public  expenditure.  Thus 
every  year  of  this  war,  which  added  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  swelled  the  emoluments  of  the  two 
noblemen,  who,  in  the  last  year,  wei«  said  to  have 
divided  between  them  the  enormous  sum  of  54,000/. 
A  poundage  on  all  sums  issued  for  the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  &c.,  and  a  fee  of  2J^  per  cent,  on  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  were  charged  by  the  tellers.f 
Parliament,  however,  had  upon  several  occasions 
interfered  to  a  certain  extent  with  these  emoluments 
of  the  tellers.  Thus,  quite  recently,  the  annuities 
conferred  on  the  four  princesses  had  been  exempted 
from  the  fee  of  2j^  per  cent.,  and  indeed  from  any 
deduction  whatever  to  the  tellers.  The  subsidies 
granted  to  foreign  powers  had  always  in  practice 
been  exempted ;  and,  although  the  tellers  had  for- 
merly claimed  5;.  per  cent,  on  all  sums  issued  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army,  parliament 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  sum  of  100,000/.  had 
been  granted  under  this  head,  stepped  in,  and  re- 
duced the  fee  to  Zs.  9d.  per  cent.  Upon  these 
grounds  Mr.  Creevey  founded  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, the  last  of  which  declared  :  "  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament,  in  the  present  unparalleled  state 
of  national  expenditure  and  public  calamity,  to 
exercise  its  rights  still  farther  over  the  fees  now 
paid  out  of  the  public  money  at  the  exchequer,  eo 
as  to  confine  the  profits  of  the  two  tellers  to  some 
fixed  and  settled  sum  of  money,  more  conformable 
in  amount  to  the  usual  grants  of  public  money  for 
public  services,  &c."  In  their  dread  of  further 
inroads  upon  vested  rights,  and  out  of  other  mo- 
tives apparently  unconnected  with  any  particular 
afiection  or  regard  for  the  two  noble  tellers, 
ministers  opposed  both  the  original  motion,  and  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Brand  for  appointing 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents ;  and — what 
seemed  stranger — the  greater  part  of  the  opposition 
joined  the  ministers,  both  Ponsonby  and  Tierney 
not  only  voting  but  speaking  at  length  on  the  same 
side  as  Perceval.  Thus  the  original  motion  was 
lost  without  a  division,  and  Brand's  motion  was 
rejected  by  148  against  40.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  who  had  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority, says :  "  On  this  occssion  Ponsonby,  Tierney, 

*  The  plim  which  Ganeral  Fox  had  held  K  many  T»n,  and  which 
Mac  Malton  hod  held  only  a  fuw  montlu.  was  calcuUtcd  as  worth 
troo/.  per  nunum  ;  biit  it  is  doubted  whether  it  afforded  19000/.  Tha 
lellerBliipi  of  the  exchequer  l»d  risen  to  26,0O0<.  or  il.lMOl.  per  aiuuin 
each  I 

i*  From  a  rej^nrt  of  the  Commissiooen  of  Public  Accounts  in  1782, 
it  amHtared  iliat  the  pruflts  of  this  office,  wliicb  in  time  of  peace  Itad 
not  iiitherto  smoualcd  to  more  than  8700/.  per  annum  to  each  of  tile 
tellers,  had  risen  to  7000/.  per  annum  for  each,  in  conseqncnee  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  the  American  war.  From  the  report  u( 
another  committee,  made  in  1S08,  it  appeared  thai  the  emolamcntl  of 
the  tellers  amounted  at  that  lime  to  83,000/.  per  annum  caclu 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  the  opposition,  joined  the 
minietere.  Lord  Grenville,  indeed,  had  said  that 
he  considered  the  motion  as  aimed  personally  at 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends  ;  and  therefore 
moat  of  the  firm  adherents  to  the  opposition  party 
voted  accordingly,  or  staid  away.  In  the  minority, 
however,  were  Whitbread,  General  Fergusson, 
Lord  Tavistock,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and 
Brougham."*  What  between  his  own  auditor- 
ship,  and  these  tellerships,  the  exchequer  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  rather  fatal  to  Lord  Gienville'a 
patriotism  or  popularity.  One  of  these  tellers,  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  was  the  Mr.  George 
Ghrenville,  the  prime  minister  of  former  times,  and 
the  uncle  of  Lord  Grenville.  The  Grenvillites 
asked  whether  the  opposition  would  destroy  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  and  the  weight  of  their  argu* 
menta  or  of  their  influence  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  conduct  of  that  opposition  at  this  critical 
moment.  Ministers,  and  those  who  spoke  with 
them  against  any  interference  with  the  vested  rights 
of  the  two  tellers,  said  that,  although  their  office  was 
certainly  obnoxious  on  account  of  its  enormous 
profits,  it  could  not  continue  very  long ;  that  one 
of  the  holders  was  above  sixty  years  old,  and  the 
other  nearly  of  the  same  age,  so  that  parliament 
would,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  enabled  to 
regulate  or  abolish  the  office  without  injustice  to 
individuals.  In  November  of  this  year  the  two 
noble  tellers,  in  a  conjoint  letter  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  intimated  their  intention  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  service  a  third  of  their 
salary  and  fees  from  the  5th  of  January  next  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
died  on  the  1 1th  of  February  of  the  following  year. 
Lord  Camden,  now  the  Marquess  Camden,  is  still 
alive,  but  in  1814  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  extra- 
ordinary emoluments  of  his  office,  amounting  to 
about  9000/.  a  year,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
salary  of  2';00/.. 

Before  the  session  closed  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  opposition  upon  another  patent  place,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  seemed  disproportionate  to  the  duties 
and  services  of  the  office.  In  the  session  of  1810  Mr. 
Perceval  himself  had  brought  into  parliament  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Admi 
ralty  and  Prize  Courts.  This  most  lucrative  office, 
while  his  father  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had 
been  granted  in  reversion  to  his  elder  brother  Lord 
Arden  (who  now  enjoyed  it),  and  after  Lord  Arden's 
death  to  Mr.  Perceval  himself.  The  regulations 
proposed  in  Perceval's  bill  were  not  to  tdte  place 
at  present,  and  no  reductions  of  emolument  were  to 
be  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
present  and  reversionary  interests,  or  until  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Arden  and  Perceval ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  no  regulations  would  have  been  proposed 
at  all,  if  the  subject  had  not  been  forced  upon  the 
premier  by  the  reporta  of  the  finance  committee. 
The  bill  declared  that  the  registrar  should  be  enti- 
tled to  only  one  third  part  of  the  fees  of  his  office  ; 
and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  should  g^  to  the 

*  Sir  Samuel  RomiUr,  Ttiuy  of  PuHamenlwy  Lite.  In  Hemoin. 


consolidated  fund.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  objected 
that,  where  the  fees  of  an  office  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  were  too  large,  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  was  to  diminish  the  fees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suitors,  and  not,  as  was  here  propooed, 
to  continue  the  abuse  and  let  the  public  in  to  share 
the  spoils.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried  as  Per- 
ceval had  framed  it.  But  now,  in  June  1813, 
another  bill  for  regulating  the  office  of  R^strar  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Prize  Courts  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Henry  Martin.  It  was  opposed  by  all  the 
crown  lawyers.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  supported  the 
bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  registrar  from  making  profit  for  his  own  use  of 
the  suitors'  money  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  to 
establish  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  when  the  office  of  accountant- 
general  was  created.  Sir  Samuel  said  he  could 
have  no  doubt  that  an  officer  of  a  court  intrusted 
with  the  suitors'  money  could  not  legally  make 
interest  of  it  for  his  own  benefit ;  that  one  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  chancellor 
Macclesfield  was,  that  he  had  encouraged  the  mas- 
ters in  Chancery  to  make  profit  of,  and  traffic  with, 
the  suitors'  money ;  and  that  if  the  House  rejected 
this  bill  they  would  themselves  be  guilty  of  the 
same  crime  of  which  they  had  formeriy  accused 
Lord  Macclesfield— they  would  permit  and  encou- 
rage the  registrar  to  employ  and  traffic  with  the 
money  of  the  suitors,  liie  bill,  however,  was 
rejected,  in  a  thin  house,  by  a  majority  of  38,  the 
numbers  being  65  against  27.  It  was  made  to 
appear  that  Lord  Arden,  the  registrar,  whose  fees 
averaged  about  12,000/.  a-year,  had  made  7000/. 
a-year  more  by  interest  and  profits  of  suitors' 
money,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  above  200,000/. 
of  such  money  employed  at  interest*  These  public 
revelations  injured  the  effect  of  the  praise  for  disin- 
terestedness which  had  been  given  to  the  late 
premier. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  contracted  some  engagements  with  the  op- 
position, signified  his  intention  of  resigning  almost 
as  soon  as  parliament  had  met.  He  uas  induced, 
however,  to  remain  in  office  till  the  expiration  of 
the  year  to  which  the  restrictions  on  the  regent  were 
limited.  But  when,  on  the  18th  of  February,  that 
period  arrived,  and  the  regent  still  seemed  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  ministers  his  father  had  left  in 
power,  the  marquess  declared  that,  though  upon  cer- 
tain principles  he  would  be  ready  to  comply  with 
the  regent's  wishes  and  serve  with  Mr.  Perceval, 
he  could  never  serve  under  him.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  on  the  19th  of  Februanr,  and  there- 
upon Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  office,  and  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  the  marquess  as  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs.  * 
Six  days  before  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  resigna- 
tion, the  regent  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  purposely 
made  public,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  regent  began  with  alluding  to  the  fiist  approach- 

*  sir  Samnal  RamUlT,  OUry  (rf  hU  ParlkmcDlaiT  Ufc,  !■  Ucnoin 
•nd  Conupgadance  edlied  by  bia  wu. 
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ing  expintim  of  the  ratrktionB ;  he  stated  again 
that  motives  of  filial  aflPection  had  induced  him  to 
continue  bis  father's  ministers ;  he  adverted  to  the 
success  of  his  first  year's  administration,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  new  era  was  arriving.  After 
saying  that  he  had  "  no  predilections  to  indulge," 
the  prince  concluded  with  these  words :  "  Having 
made  this  communication  of  my  sentiments,  I  can- 
not conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification  I 
ritould  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed  would 
•trengthen  my  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my 
government.  With  such  support,  and  aided  by  a 
vigorous  and  united  administration,  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  with  additional  con- 
fidence to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous 
contest  in  which  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged. 
You  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  aenti- 
ments  to  Loi^  Grey,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
make  them  known  to  Lcard  Grenville." 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  certainly  no  politi- 
cal partiality  for  either  of  the  two  lords,  and  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them  on  the  great  Catholic 
question,  did  what  he  was  desired  to  do,  and  showed 
the  regent's  letter  to  Grey  and  Grenville,  who  flatly 
refused  to  join  the  Perceval  administration.  The 
prince's  letter,  and  that  of  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  mcanent 
(with  the  exception  of  a  moment  or  two  of  party 
hope  and  expectation)  the  Whigs  began  to  revile 
the  Prince  of  Wales  whom  they  had  so  long  flat- 
tered and  applauded,  and  to  applaud  the  Ihincess 
of  Wales  whom  they  had  so  long  reviled,  or  treated 
with  contempt  or  indifierence.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Tories  seemed  to  renounce  all  their  old  sympa- 
thies for  the  princess,  and  to  be  determined  to  drive 
that  unhappy,  ill-advised,  and  imprudent  lady,  not 
only  firom  court  and  the  society  of  her  daughter, 
but  also  from  the  country,  lie  old  charge  of  there 
being  something  behind  the  throne  stronger  than 
the  throne  itself,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
was  revived,  and  was  pressed  with  as  much  vigour, 
or  with  as  loud  an  outcry,  as  ever  it  had  heea  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  and  the 
charge  as  regarded  the  regent  was  made  the  more 
odious  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  lady. 
Even  Earl  Grey  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  ministry  depended  for  its  existence  upon 
an  unseen  influence  which  lurked  behind  the  throne 
— a  power  alien  to  the  constitution,  but  become 
unhappily  too  familiar  to  the  country— a  disastrous 
and  disgusting  influence  which  consolidated  abuses 
into  a  system,  and  which  prevented  either  public 
complaint  or  honest  advice  from  reaching  the  royal 
ear — an  influence  which  it  was  the  dutyof  parlia- 
ment to  brand  with  signal  reprobation.  Within  the 
doors  of  parliament  it  was  hinted,  and  out  of  doors 
it  was  openly  proclaimed  through  the  opposition 
journals  and  other  channels,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
owed  his  restoration  to  office  to  a  certain  lady  and 
the  auspices  of  the  Hertford  family. 

On  the  19th  of  March  Lord  Boringdon  in  the 


House  of  Lonb  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  beseeching  him  to  form  an  administration, 
so  composed  as  to  unite  the  confidrace  and  good 
will  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  This 
was  aaldng  the  regent  to  do  what  had  never  been 
possible,  and  what  waa  rendered  more  than  ever 
impossible  by  the  present  state  of  parties :  but  Lord 
Boringdon  only  meant  that  the  regent  should  form 
a  Grey  and  Grenville  administration.  We  have 
notioed  in  our  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  year  some  of  the  causes  and  obstacles 
which  rendered  even  this  measure  an  impractica- 
bility and  a  dangerous  experiment;  and  certainly 
all  the  causes  which  kept  those  two  noble  kirds  fnun 
taking  office  either  with  or  under  Perceval  and 
Lord  Liverpool  were  not  fully  stated  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  it  was  asserted  that  their  refusal  pro- 
ceeded from  Perceval's  decided  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  from  a  difference  of  opinion  aa.to 
the  matters  which  were  involving  us  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  from  a  most  decided  difierence 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  bank  notes  and  bullion, 
and  from  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  expen- 
sive war  carrying  on  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Bor^ 
ingdon's  irr^ular  if  not  unconstitutional  motion  was 
got  rid  of  by  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Lord 
Grimstone,  which  was  carried  by  more  than  two  to 
one,  the  numbers  being  165  against  13.  Every 
division  was  about  equally  unfavourable  to  the 
coalesced  parties  in  opposition,  and  the  administra- 
tion seemed  to  be  gaining  strength  rather  than 
losing  it,  when  the  premier  died  by  the  act  of  a 
madman. 

On  Monday,  the  1 1  th  of  May,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man,  bearing 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  shot  at 
him  with  a  pistol :  the  ball  entered  his  left  breast 
and  pierced  his  heart:  he  staggered,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  expired  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  At 
first  there  was  a  terrible  consternation,  and  a  half 
belief  in  the  existence  of  some  political  plot  to 
destroy  a  ministry  whidi  had  so  unexpectedly  re- 
tained office,  and  disappointed  so  many  hopes. 
But  the  assassin  did  not  attempt  to  escape;  he 
went  calmly  to  the  fire-place,  laid  down  his  pistol 
on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  acknowledged  to 
every  one  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  done 
the  deed,  saying  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  that  no  man  save  himself  had  ever  known  of 
his  intention.  And  indeed  it  appeared  immediately 
that  no  other  person  had  been  concerned  with  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  mixture  of  political  feeling  in 
his  motives.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Belling- 
ham,  his  condition  that  of  a  decayed  merchant  and 
unprosperoua  Liverpool  broker.  In  a  commercial 
visit  to  Russia  some  considerable  time  ago  he  had 
undergone  serious  losses,  which  he  attributed  to 
violence  and  injustice ;  he  had  repeatedly  addressed 
Lord  G.  Leveson  Gower,  who  had  been  our  ambas- 
sador at  Petersburg ;  and  he  had  presented  memo- 
rials to  the  treasury,  soliciting  a  compensation  for 
losses  which,  not  having  been   incuned  in  the 
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coune  of  any  pubKe  aerrice,  were  considered  as 
affording  bim  do  title  to  compensation.    Perceval 
had  refused,  as  waa  hia  duty,  to  listen  to  these  ap- 
plications ;  "  but  he  could  hardly  have  accompanied 
nis  refusal  with  any  harshness,  for  few  men  had 
ever  less  harshnesa  in  their  nature  than  he  had ; 
and  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  all  that  had  pro* 
voiced  this  moet  savage  act."*    The  murder  was 
committed  on  the  Monday ;  on  the  Friday  following 
(it  being  session  time)  Bellingham  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der ;  and  on  the  Monday  morning  of  the  next  week, 
before  nine  o'clock,  the  murderer  waa  hanged,  and 
hia  body  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  ibr  diseection, 
his  heart,  it  was  said,  still  beating  faintly.    Thus 
the  ^ole  of  this  dismal  tragedy  was  enacted  within 
one  short  week.     At  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  o£Sce,  and  in  prison,  Bellingham 
was  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  the  court  iand 
jury,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  that 
apeciea  of  madness  which  wears,  in  all  ita  stages, 
"  a  reasoning  ahow,"  could  not  believe  that  he  waa 
insane — a  plea  which  he   himself  rejected  with 
acorn,  and  controverted  both  with  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  even  as  other  madmen  had  done  before 
him,  and  othera  have  done  since.     He  urged  that 
he  had  suffered  neglects  and  wrongs  from  govern- 
ment which  justified  what  he  had  done;  and  he 
startled  Lord  Q.  Leveaon  Gower,  who  was  present 
as  a  witness,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  opportunity 
had  offered,  he  would  have  prdierred  shooting  him 
to  shooting  Mr.  Perceval.     His  counsel,  however, 

Zlied  to  the  court  to  put  off  his  trial,  in  order  to 
w  time  to  bring  up  witnesses  from  Liverpool, 
where  he  had  reaided,  and  where  his  family  now 
were,  to  prove  that  he  was  inaane.  But,  as  he  had 
been  living  for  the  last  four  months  in  London,  and 
as  it  was  held  that,  if  he  had  been  diaordered  in  his 
intellect,  he  must  during  that  period  have  given 
proof  of  it,  the  chief  justice  (Mansfield)  and  the 
rest  of  the  court  rejected  the  application  for  delay. 
This,  we  believe,  would  not  happen  in  our  day, 
when  medical  jurisprudence  is  supposed  to  be  more 
studied  and  better  understood,  and  when  the  pre- 
ference for  rapid  trial  and  summary  punishment  is 
much  (and  some  say  too  much)  abated.  But  a 
learned  lawyer  of  the  day,  who  took  a  deep  interest 

■RrSunnelRooiUlir,  DfauyorParUuiralirjr  Life.  BomUljr,  kftat 
•UUng  the  tbmm  of  ul  poliUol  moUre  in  the  aMcnin,  addi, "  Amanf 
the  mnltitude,  however,  whom  the  news  of  io  itruige  and  endden  a 
ettubophe  hid  toon  collected  io  the  itraetj,  and  aboat  the  avennes  of 
the  Hooae.  the  most  aavage  ezpreaaiona  of  Joy  and  exultation  were 
heard ;  accompanied  with  rezret  tiMt  othen,  and  particularly  tlie  at- 
toraev-geneml  (Sir  Vieanr  Otlib^).  had  not  shared  the  eanie  ihte." 
Romilly  waa  induced  to  thlnlc  that  the  Engliah  diameter  must  have 
uttdercooe  aotne  unacconntabbe  and  portentous  diange.  But  we  can- 
not bdiava  that  the  nattooal  character  wai  much  committed.  The 
lavage  eriea  muat  have  proceeded  from  the  verleet  rabble  of  Wdtmio- 
ster.  We  remember  well  wallting  through  the  popnioua  sticete  and 
■uburfae  of  the  capital  on  that  aftnnoon  and  evening,  and  seeing  the 
mixed  feelings  of  horror  and  pity  expressed  ou  almost  every  counte- 
nance. There  may  possibly  have  been  among  the  hooting  rabble  some 
few  individuals  above  tlie  common  condition,  whose  hnds  had  tier n 
turned  by  inSammatory  party  harangnee.  and  scnrrilona  party  news- 
papers, which,  if  addreaned  to  a  more  excitable  and  more  sansuinary 
people,  would  have  induced  some  men  not  merely  to  applaud  the  deed 
when  it  was  done,  but  to  have  themselvea  undertaken  the  assaasliiation 
of  the  minister,  as  a  foe  to  the  people,  a  ijetrayer  of  his  country,  and 
the  meanest  and  moet  hypoeriUoal  slave  that  had  ever  served  an  im- 
moral, depraved,  and  tyrannical  prince. 
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in  the  whole  matter,  aaya  that,  though  no  person 
could  have  heard  what  the  conduct  and  demeanour 
of  £ellingham  had  been  since  he  committed  the 
crime,  or  could  have  read  hia  defence,  without  being 
aatisfied  that  he  waa  mad,  yet  "  it  waa  a  apeciea 
of  madness  which,  probably,  for  the  security  of 
mankind,  ought  not  to  exempt  a  man  from  being 
anawerable  for  his  actions."    Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Romilly,  who  did,  and  was  actaally  at  this  mo- 
ment dwng,  more  than  any  man  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  capital  punishments,  and  clear  the  statute 
book  of  its  aanguinary  laws.    He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  There  certainly  has  been  no  acting  in  that  calm- 
ness and  ateadineas  of  opinion  uniformly  manifested 
by  him,  that  what  he  baa  done  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able, and  that  he  has  set  an  example  which  will  be 
highly  useful  to  mankind.     The  application,  how- 
ever, to  put  off  the  trial  was  surely  very  reasonable, 
and  it  might  well  have  been  postponed,  though  but 
for  a  few  days.    It  was  not  possible  that  a  letter, 
giving  information  of  his  crime  and  his  apprehen- 
sion, could  have  reached  Liverpool,  where  hia  fa- 
mily and  all  his  friends  resided,  arid  an  answer  to 
it  have  been  received  by  the  day  of  his  trial."* 
The  public  character  of  Perceval  was  much  un- 
derrated, and  his  private  character  little  understood. 
As  a  minister  he  had  shown  courage  at  a  moment 
when  courage  was  most  wanted,  and  when  timidity 
and  hesitation  must  have  brought  on  the  most  ruin- 
ous and  d^ading  efiiecta.     His  private  character 
seems  to  have  be^  not  only  without  a  blemish,  but 
rich  in  some  of  the  high  and  generous  virtues; 
and,  with  qualities  like  these,  his  public  character 
could  not  possibly  be — what  faction  represented  it 
— unmanly,  vile,  treacherous,  and  every  way  base. 
Though  bitterly  assailed  for  hia  steady  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  waa  so 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  the  granting  of 
what  waa  termed  emancipation  would  be  succeoled 
by  some  new  and  equally  stormy  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union;  and,  if  his  alleged  bigotry 
and  intolerance  be  candidly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  shrink  into  a  very  small  compasa.    Hia 
disinterestedness  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  poverty 
in  which  he  died.    Romilly,  who  had  known  him 
well,  and  had  associated  most  intimately  with  him, 
iftaa  not  prevented  by  a  divergency  in  politics, 
and  by  opinions  and  theoriea  strongly  opposite, 
from  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the 
man.f 

*  Sir  Samuel  Bomllly,  Diary.  We  have  been  assured  by  persons 
well  acquainted  with  Liverpool,  and  with  Bellingham's  Auniiy,  that 
positive  proofs  could  have  iieen  procured  in  that  city,  of  the  wret^ied 
man's  madness,  and  of  the  taint  of  insBoity  having  existed  in  his  pro- 
geniton.  We  have  also  been  assured  that  a  sea  of  BelUngham  (who 
with  the  rest  of  his  fitmily  changed  his  name),  after  being  beougM  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  without  betraying  any  worn  s}-mptoms  than 
those  of  an  occasional  eccentricity,  became  deddcdly  insane  as  he  ap- 
proached his  father's  time  of  Utt,  and  Is  now,  or  rroently  was,  living 
under  restraint- 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  hod  Just  letumed  ttom  India,  and  who 
had  received  a  very  friendly  oommunicatkm  from  Perceval  the  very 
day  on  which  he  was  shot,  describes  Bellingham  as  "abankm^ 
ship-broker  in  Liverpool,  who  had  ftimerltf  b€e»  cmfimed/iv  Iwutey  u 
Auaa."    Primtt  Dory, i»  Life bghii  Sea. 

t  *'  As  a  private  roan  I  had  a  verv  great  regard  for  Perceval.  We 
went  the  same  circuit  together,  ana  for  many  yean  I  lived  with  him 
in  a  very  delightful  inUmacv.  Ifo  ma»  amtd  it  men  fttnmi,  mmt 
fiimdfy,  or  more  tmd  Itm  ho  was.    Jfo  am  tttr  m  fnmte  liji  hod  a 
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On  the  13di  of  May,  two  dayi  after  the  awas- 
■inition,  a  message  was  delivered  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  from  the  regent,  who  requested  to  be  enabled 
to  grant  50,000^.  for  the  children,  and  an  annuity 
of  2000/.  for  the  widow  of  Perceval  for  life.  This 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  voted,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends  quitting  the 
House  rather  than  vote  for  or  against  the  motion. 
Wilberforce  and  some  of  the  Ixst  friends  of  the 
deceased  minister  thought  that  this  was  liberality 
enough;  but  shortly  after  another  pension  was 
movM  for  Perceval's  eldest  son,  and  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  proposed  for  the  de- 
ceased. This  disturbed  the  unanimity,  and  pro- 
voked some  angry  discussions;  but  both  propo- 
sitions were  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Again  some  men's  hopes  were  elated,  and  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed  that  the  death  of  Perceval 
must  bring  bbout  an  entire  change  of  administra- 
tion. Lord  Liverpool,  upon  whom  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  government  fell,  was  instructed 
by  the  regent,  not  to  make  new  overtures  to  Lords 
Grey  and  Qrenville,  but  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  cabinet  by  bringing  back  the  two  former 
members  of  it,  whose  loss  had  been  severely  felt. 
Liverpool  accordii^ly  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  and 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  who  both  declined  his 
overtures,  alleging  the  continued  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  Catholic  claims,  and  upon  the  scale 
on  which  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  Many  members  of  both  Houses,  though 
hitherto  friendly  to  the  existing  government,  re- 
e'etted  the  failure  of  this  negotiation.  In  the 
Commons  Mr.  Stuart  Worlley  (the  present  Lord 
Wharncliflfe),  who  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt's,  and 
afterwards  Perceval's,  administration  uniformly, 
rose  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  moved,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  given  the  day  before,  that  the  House  should 
address  the  regent,  praying  that  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  would  enable  him,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
strong  and  e£Scient  administration.  Rather  unex- 
pectedly this  motion  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  a  majority  of  four  (174  against  170).  Some 
parliamentary  manceuvres  were  resorted  to,  to  cover 
this  defeat ;  but  they  promised  no  success,  and  but 
little  honour  ;*  and  on  the  very  next  day  all  the 
ministers  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  regent. 

•««•  mu  of  haumr.    Necer  uxa  tier*,  /  btlievt,  a  man  ^fictimate 
*"w«ii  or  a  more  tender  pareMU" — Ihary. 

WUbnfoRe.  who  Imd  more  point*  of  affreeiieiit  and  sympaUiy  with 
tM  lat«  minister,  bnt  who  yet  dinnprored  of  much  of  hit  policy, 
tin—"  PeresTal  hod  the  nreeteit  of  all  pOMlblo  tempen,  and  WM 
we  of  the  moet  eonacientioiu  men  I  ever  Itnew ;  the  moft  instioetively 
obedtent  to  the  dictatee  ofconacience,  the  least  disposed  to  give  pain 
to  otheis,  the  most  charitable  and  truly  kind  and  generous  creature  1 
•wt  Inew."— iVtnile  Diay. 

Laid  Yarmouth,  George  Rose,  Bragge  Bathnrst,  and  soma  more 
Ijicnds  of  ainisten,  happened  to  be  out  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
jAe  division  (which  we  should  say  was  clearly  hnnied  on),  and  rame 
tn  the  moment  the  doors  were  unlocked.  On  seeing  this  accession  of 
l^^ngtb,  Charles  Yorke  and  Lord  Castlereagh  endeavoured  to  defeat 
•«•  aodress,  by  oppoaiug  tlie  motion  that  it  Khould  be  carried  up  by 
*<ich  memben  as  were  privy  coiiucillors.  On  tills  division  the  minis- 
'•™  had  a  majority  of  t»o  (17«  to  174).  •'  But  they  were  lOon 
wuaed  of  this  kind  of  victory  ;  or,  1  believe,  some  other  fHendi  of 
^"I'l  had  come  into  the  House,  and  they  saw  that  ultimately  they 
"^Id  be  beaten,  and  they  therefore  consented  to  a  motion  that  the 
*uut«is  should  be  carried  up  by  the  mover  and  seconder,  Stuart 

"Dttley  and  I«rd  Milton."— Sir  Samui  Romlty,  Diary. 


A  week  passed,  and  no  athninistration  was  formed. 
Lord  Welleriey  and  Lord  Moira  saw  the  prince 
several  times,  but  nothing  was  settled,  or  seemed 
likely  to  be  settled,  on  the  30th  of  May.  And, 
although  the  address  of  the  Commons  was  pre- 
sented to  the  r^nt  the  day  after  it  was  verted, 
and  although  the  prince  said,  in  answer  to  it,  that 
he  would  take  it  into  his  immediate  consideration, 
it  was  not  till  Monday  the  1st  of  June  that  he 
gave  authority  to  any  one  to  submit  to  him  the 
plan  of  a  new  ministry.  The  interval  had  been 
spent  in  audiences  given  to  Moira,  Wellesley, 
Eklon,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  to  other  memben 
of  the  present  or  late  administration.  Though 
willing,  and  now  even  anxious,  to  get  back  Wel- 
lesley and  Canning,  it  was  evident  that  the  r^nt 
had  not  the  least  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
Whig  cabinet.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  authorised 
Wellesley  to  form  an  administration ;  but  on  the 
3rd  of  June  that  nobleman  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  resigned  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  been  honoured  into  the 
regent's  hands,  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
the  object  of  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  had  been  authorised  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  overtures  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  virtue  of  the  regent's  letter ;  but  that 
the  proposition  now  to  be  made  by  Wellesley, 
under  the  prince's  commands,  was  more  explicit ; 
namely,  that  the  marquess  himself  should  be  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  that  the  prince  should  name 
four  members  of  the  cabinet,  that  four  more  should 
be  named  by  the  marquess,  and  fo»r  by  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey ;  or,  if,  upon  farther  consider- 
ation, it  should  be  thought  expedirat  that  the 
cabinet  should  consist  of  thirteen  members,  then 
that  five  out  of  the  thirteen  should  be  named  by 
Grenville  and  Grey.  The  members  to  be  named 
by  the  prince  were  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning.  What- 
ever was  the  precise  proposition,  it  is  certain  that 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  rejected  it.  After  the 
failure  of  the  marquess  a  similar  commission  to 
form  an  administration  was  given  to  Lord  Moira. 
It  should  appear  that  this  old  Whig  nobleman 
had  employed  some  propositions  or  arguments  of 
more  avail  with  the  two  great  Whig  leaders  than 
those  which  had  been  offered  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
for  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  part  of  a  mixed  ministry,  until 
they  questioned  Moira  about  the  household  ap- 
pointments, and  received  the  assurance  that  no 
sweeping  changes  in  that  respect  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  regent.  Though  it  had  not  been 
always  or  invariably  so,  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
could  show  something  like  an  established  prece- 
dent for  the  practice  that  the  household  of  the  sove- 
reign was  dependent  on  the  ministry,  was  named 
by  ministers,  and  was  changed  when  ministers 
were  changed.  And  it  was  now  upon  this  ground 
that  the  two  noble  lords  placed  their  refusal  to 
accept  ofiSce.    But,  unless  Grey  or  Grenville  waa 
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to  haye  been  premier,  and  unless  there  was  to 
have  been  not  a  patched-up  but  au  entirely  new 
cabinet — which  nerer  was  intended — they  could 
scarcely  with  propriety  have  claimed  the  right  of 
dismissing  the  regent's  household  and  of  placing 
comparative  strangers  about  his  person.  Lord 
Moira  warmly  resented  their  pretension  as  unne- 
cessary and  presumptuous,  and  recommended  the 
prince  not  to  yield — nay,  not  to  pormit  the  dis- 
missal  of  a  single  member  of  his  household.  And 
other  men,  less  attached  to  the  prince  than  was 
Moira,  considered  it  harsh,  illiberal,  and  unwise 
in  Qrey  and  Grenville  to  attempt  or  to  pretend  to 
attempt  to  coerce  the  regent  on  this  delicate  point. 
The  time  is  not  come  for  telling  or  even  under- 
standing the  secret  court  history  of  the  day,  which 
is  said  to  have  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
on  all  these  arrangements  and  essays  and  experi- 
ments ;  and  we  question  whether  it  will  ever  be  a 
profitable  or  elevating  subject  of  study  and  con- 
templation. Those  who  have  attempted  to  give 
aplanations  have  done  little  more  than  explain 
their  own  party  feelings,  and  have,  in  the  end,  lost 
themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions.*  On 
the  Tth  of  June,  after  several  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions on  the  failure  of  Ix>rd  Moira,  and  after 
various  explanations  in  which  Sheridan  made  a 
lamentable  appearance,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (Lord 
Whamcliffe)  pronounced  some  severe  strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  treaty  with  them  merely  on  account 
of  a  diflerence  concerning  the  household ;  and  he 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  regent,  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  House  that  their  expectations  had  not 
been  realised,  and  entreating  his  royal  highness 
to  form  without  delay  such  an  administration  as 
might  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  parliament 
and  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  the  course 
of  this  debato  still  more  ample  explanations  were 
given;  and  Mr.  Canning  made  several  curious 
statements  concerning  the  last  negotiation  and  the 
causes  of  its  failure,  being  authorised  so  to  do,  and 
being  fully  informed  upon  all  points,  by  Lord  Moira 
himself.  Mr.  Stuait  Wortley's  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  dirision. 

Nothing  therefore  was  left — and  perhaps  nothing 

*  Tlie  Whig  opinloa,  tOa  th*  fulara  of  tlu  nesotiation,  «u  Uut 
Ihefe  li*d  been  a  de]4b  of  intrigue  on  Uie  pirt  of  tlie  oourt  vhicb  it 
WM  iapoMilil*  to  bilxm ;  that,  allhongh  the  raeult  had  probablv 
been  an  nnfarlunals  one  for  the  eonatiy,  becavue  an  adminialratiou 
with  Grenville  and  Grey  included  in  it  might  perhaps  have  brought 
about  raooeaAilly  wnw  Tecy  deiinble  ehangea,  both  in  our  foreign 
and  internal  policy,  yet  at  Uie  nine  time  the  public  voice  would  have 
•cisonded  them  to  reluctantly  in  thoee  meanires,  and  would  have  been 
m>  much  upoo  the  catch  to  dbappcint  then,  wherever  any  diffloulty 
occurred,  that  neither  Grey  nor  Grenville — without  either  court  favour 
orapo|Milarery--«ould  liave  kept  their  ground; — that  there  was  a 

Evvfona  detenninatlon  on  the  part  of  tba  ftinoe  that  Lorda  Grey  and 
renville  ihonld  not  be  iu  power ;  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chan- 
rdlur  BldoB,  who  bad  been  (•paaledly  eloerted  with  the  I>nk<  of 
Cumberland,  proved  all  along,  and  beyond  tlie  reach  of  a  doubt,  that 
he  Derer  thought  either  of  rnlguing  the  seals  or  of  witnessing  Uie 
diamissal  of  any  of  his  friends  or  colleagues ;  that  things  would  have 
been  much  worse  if  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  had  not  been  deterred 
from  taking  office  by  the  obstacles  which  were  purposely  thrown  in 
their  war;  that  they  would  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
ministry  but  a  very  snort  Umc ;  that  some  pretext  would  have  been 
•nsioudy  watehed  fiir,  and  eagerly  seised,  to  turn  them  out  with  loss 
ofcliafmclari  or  a  new  cry  against  popery  would  have  been  raised, 
and  they  would  have  been  made  the  victims  of  that— /''roacti  Boner, 
Ccrrnfmtmn — Xomillg,  Diarj/  ^forliamaum/  Ij^. 


better  was  dcaired,  not  merely  in  the  ooort,  but 
also  in  the  country  (taking  the  sense  of  the  latter 
as  represented  by  a  great  majority), — but  for  the 
regent  to  go  on  with  the  old  ministers,  and  to  fiU 
the  post  of  premier  with  one  of  that  body.  The 
warmest  of  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  confe« 
that  general  opinion  was  at  present  decidedly 
against  their  party.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  E«rl 
of  Liverpool  acquainted  the  House  of  Lorda  that 
the  prince  regent  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  to  authorise  him  to 
arrange  and  complete  the  cabinet.  Thus  Liver- 
pool became  premier  in  lieu  of  Perceval.  Eari 
fiathurst  suoMeded  Liverpool  in  the  doable  and 
onerous  offices  of  secretary  for  the  colonies  and 
secretary  at  war:  Lord  Sidmouth  (Addington), 
who  had  been  so  long  out  of  office,  and  who  had 
once  figured  as  premier,  was  brought  back  as  se- 
cretary for  the  home  department.  The  Earl  of 
Harrowby  became  presideot  of  the  council  in  lieu 
of  Elarl  Camden  (who,  however,  remained  in  the 
cabinet,  without  office,  and  was  elevated  to  tbe 
rank  of  marqueas);  Mr.  N.  Yansittart  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Melville  (the 
son  and  successor  of  the  old  lord  who  had  held 
that  office  so  long,  and  on  the  whole  so  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  navy)  succeeded  Mr.  C.  Yorke 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire took  Lord  Mdville's  place  of  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control ;  Lord  Castleresgh 
remained  secretary  far  foreign  affiiirs ;  Earl  Mul- 
grave  master-general  of  the  ordnancx ;  and  Lord 
Eldm  lord  high  chancellor.  In  the  non-cabinet 
appointments  and  in  the  law  appointments  there 
were  several  changes:  Geoi^  Rose,  that  steady 
and  tenacious  placeman,  made  room  for  Mr.  F. 
Robinson  as  tresMirer  for  the  navy  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade ;  CasUereagh's  friend 
Lord  Clancarty  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade ;  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  who  had  had  the  fdidty 
of  irritating  or  displeasing  all  ])arties,  was  suc- 
ceeded as  attorney-general  by  Sir  Thomas  Plumer, 
whose  previous  post  of  solicitor-general  was  filled 
by  Sir  William  Garrow.  In  the  ministry  of  Ire- 
land the  Duke  of  Richmond  continued  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Manners  lord  high  chancellor ; 
but  the  chief  secretaryship,  which  had  been  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  was  now  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Peel.  Some  of  these  changes 
and  arrangements  were  not  completed  until  some 
time  later;  but  this  was  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  cabinet  in  the  month  of  September,  when 
parliament  was  dissolved.* 

On  the  nth  of  June  Mr.  Vansittart,  tbe  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  brought  forward  the 
budget,  not  as  his  own  work  or  plan,  but  as  that 
of  his  lamented  predecessor.  The  plan  intimated 
the  design  and  the  determination  of  giving  more 

*  On  the  isth  of  Jane  I.ord  Wellington,  then  at  Salamaaea,  ami 
ignorant  and  perplexed  about  tho  miaislerial  anangemenU.  writes 
to  a  private  ttitmi  ;— "  Aflain  appear  to  be  in  a  strange  stale  in  Bag- 
land  ;  however,  I  trust  that  at  last  some  government  wiU  be  formed. 
I  atways  detested  home  putitlea,  and  late  otmrranees  hare  not  gisw 
ma  a  reliait  tor  thws."— iMMr  •>  O—tni  Sir  A.  C^m/Ml.m  Owtm* 
Di'patchtt. 
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vigour  to  the  war.  In  the  precediDg  year  the 
nipplies  proposed  and  voted  amounted  to 
56,021,869/.;  but  now  the  total  proposed  and 
voted  was  62,376,348/.  A  number  of  petty  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  two  more  enormous  loans 
were  raised. 

Ou  June  the  27th  the  regent  sent  a  message  to 
each  House  of  Parliament,  acquainting  them  that 
he  had  ordered  copies  to  be  laid  before  them  of 
the  information  received  relative  to  serious  riots  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  part  of  Cheshire,  the  clothing  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  confiding  in  their  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  proper  measures  for  restoring  tranquilli^. 
These  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  se- 
crecy in  each  House ;  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Lord  CastlereAgh  of  a  severe  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  where  much  machinery  and  other 
property  had  been  destroyed,  where  many  lives 
bad  been  threatened  and  a  few  sacrificed;  and 
where  secret  societies  of  men,  bound  together  by 
oath,  were  seizing  and  concealing  arms,  and  train- 
ing themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  and  in  military 
evolutions.  Some  members  denied  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  questioned  the  policy  of  this  coer- 
cive hill ;  but  it  was  carried  through  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities:  its  duration  was  however 
hmited  to  March  25th,  1813.  The  debates  on 
the  Catholic  question  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
On  the  30th  of  July  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  commission  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  it 
was  unexpectedly  dissolved. 

We  turn  to  the  conflict  of  arms,  which  was  more 
extensive,  more  terrible,  and  more  decisive  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  Great  as  were  the  British  inte- 
rests involved  in  that  quarrel,  and  strange  as  is 
the  history  of  the  new  American  war,  it  was  a 
mere  episode  in  a  grand  epic,  a  bye-scene  in  a 
busy  drama.  We  shall  not  therefore  depart  from 
the  usual  order  of  our  narrative,  but  proceed  to  the 
great  events  passing  in  the  Peninsula. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  had  found  necessary  rest 
«nd  tolerably  good  quarters  for  his  fatigued  troops, 
put  himself  in  motion  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to 
nwve.  He  had  not  been  idle  during  his  stay  on 
the  Coa — there  might  be  rest  for  the  army,  but 
there  was  none  for  him.  During  the  latter  months 
of  1811  he  had  been  preparing  with  all  possible 
silence  and  secrecy  the  means  of  re-capturing 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  possession  of  which  still 
•erved  the  French  as  a  basis  of  operations  on  one 
of  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Under  the  appear- 
ance of  repairing  and  fortifying  Almeida,  which 
the  French  had  damaged  much  less  than  they  in- 
tended, he  collected  there  a  battering-train  and 
abundant  stores.  A  good  portable  bridge  on 
trestles  was  also  constructed  in  the  same  place; 
and,  still  bestowing  that  attention  on  the  provision- 
ing of  his  army,  without  which  all  armies  must 
be  useless  or  lose  their  morality  and  discipline,  he 
^ted  the  formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon- 
tram,  with  several  hundred  strong  but  light  wag- 


gons made  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  heavy,  clumsy,  screeching,  barbarous  carts  of 
the  Portuguese  which  had  been  hitherto  used,  but 
which  would  have  proved  altogether  insufficient 
without  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
mules  and  muleteers  which  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.*  By 
the  exertions  of  our  engineer  officers  the  river 
Douro  was  rendered  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Agueda,  which  was  forty 
miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended. 
All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  had  been  done  with 
so  little  bustle  and  show,  that  Marshal  Marmont 
never  guessed  the  intention  to  fiill  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  in  the  midst  of  winter.  That  general 
bad  placed  his  "  army  of  Portugal"  in  extensive 
cantonments  about  Plasencia  and  Talnvera,  and 
in  his  pleasant  confidence  he  had  detached  part  of 
it  to  the  eastward  towards  La  Mancha,  and  sent 
two  divisions  to  the  north  to  occupy  the  Asturias 
and  disperse  the  guerillas.  On  the  6th  of  January 
Wellington  suddenly  moved  his  head-quarters  for- 
ward to  Gallegos,  and  on  the  8th  part  of  his  array 
crossed  the  Agueda  and  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
without  encountering  any  obstacle.  An  external 
redoubt  called  the  great  Teson  was  stormed  by  a 
party  of  the  light  division  that  very  evening,  and 
the  first  parallel  was  rapidly  established.  There 
were  two  convents  situated  outside  of  the  walls, 
but  strong  in  themselves,  and  fortified  by  the 
French  with  their  usual  skill :  one  of  these,  Santa 
Cruz,  was  taken  br  surprise  on  the  night  of  the 
13th ;  the  other,  San  ^ncisco,  was  carried  by 
assault  on  the  14th.  The  second  parallel  was  then 
completed  and  fresh  batteries  were  established. 
By  the  19th  two  practicable  breaches  were  made, 
and  that  very  evening  orders  were  given  to  storm 
the  place.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  it  was 
known  that  Marmont  was  now  hastening  forward 
to  the  relief.  But  for  this  circumstance  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  might  have  been  reduced  with  very  little 
loss  to  the  besiegers.  As  it  was,  and  though  the 
place  was  carried  and  the  garrison  surrendered  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  assault 
commenced,  the  British  sufiered  a  very  severe  loss. 
General  Mackinnon  and  many  of  his  brigade  were 
blown  up  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  on  the  ramparts ;  General  Craufurd,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  light  division,  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  General  Vandeleur  and  Colonel 
Colbome  were  also  wounded,  as  well  as  Major 
George  Napier,  who  led  one  of  the  storming  par- 
ties, and  who  belonged  to  a  brave  and  intelligent 
family,  who  were  always  forward  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  generally  unfortunate  in  getting 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese amounted  to  about  1000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  about  the 
same,  besides  1700  prisoners.  A  large  battering- 
train  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores 
were  found  within  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Marmont, 

•  A.  VieiUHux.    For  ■  sketch  ot  t,  PoftnguMe  cut  with  it>  rod*, 
•olid  «he«U,  aee  View  of  Almeida,  anle  p.  44S. 
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Mrho  was  stiil  a  good  way  off  when  the  place  was 
stormed  and  taken,  said  that  there  was  something 
quite  incomprehensible  in  the  matter.  The  Spanish 
Cortes,  who  had  frequently  criticised  his  military 
conduct,  and  censured  delays  and  measures  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  now  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  In  England  his  lordship  got  a  step  in 
the  peerage  (he  was  made  Earl  of  Wellington), 
and  an  annuity  of.  2000/.  annexed  to  the  title,  and 
thanks  were  voted  by  parliament  to  him  and  his 
brave  army. 

Having  recovered  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
resolved  to  attempt  to  recover  Badajoz  also  before 
the  French  should  be  in  force  to  oppose  him. 
Here  again  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution  were 
required.  The  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
was  embarked  at  Lisbon  fur  a  fictitious  destination, 
then  trans-shipped  at  sea  into  small  craft,  in  which 
it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubal  river  to  Alcacer  do 
Sol,  whence '  it  was  carried  by  land  across  the 
Alemtejo  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Stores 
were  collected  with  the  same  caution.  When  all 
was  ready,  his  lordship,  leaving  one  division  of  his 
army  on  the  Agueda,  marched  with  the  rest  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal. 
On  the  16th  of  March,  after  a  rapid  and  orderly 
march,  the  army  crossed  the  Guadiana,  and 
Badajoz  was  immediately  invested.  On  the  25th 
the  Picurina,  an  advanced  work  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  place  by  the  small  river  Ribillas, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  the  26th  two  breach- 
ing batteries  opened  on  the  town.  Again  expedi- 
tion and  the  resolution  to  achieve  a  great  object, 
though  with  important  sacrifices,  were  needful; 
for  Murshal  Soult  was  collecting  all  his  disposable 
forces  at  Seville  in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz;  and  Marshal  Marmont,  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  diversion,  had  entered  Portugal,  and 
was  ravaging  the  country  east  of  the  Estrella. 
The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  bad,  the 
battering-train  and  the  besieging-tools  were  not 
very  good,  and  the  number  of  troops  actually 
engag&d  on  the  siege  was  but  small,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  advance  several  divisions  to  Llerena 
and  Merida  to  cover  the  besiegers.  What  the 
energy  of  man  could  do  with  defective  means  and 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  was  done :  on  the  6tli 
of  April  three  breaches  were  reported  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  Wellington  gave  his  orders  for  storm- 
ing the  place  at  ten  o'clock  that  night ;  hut,  when 
the  storming  parties  passed  the  glacis  under  a 
murderous  fire,  descended  into  the  ditch,  and 
ascended  the  breaches,  they  found  that  their  work 
was  but  to  begin.  The  French  were  generally 
ingenious  in  extemporizing  defences  and  modes  of 
annoyance ;  but  General  Philippon,  the  governor 
of  Badajoz,  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  way.  Strong  planks 
and  bcnms  studded  with  iron  spikes  like  harrows, 
and  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  and 
broken  bayonets,  effectually  stopped  the  way ;  the 


ramparts  behind  the  breaches  and  by  the  sides  o'' 
them,  and  the  tall  stone  houses  which  overlooked 
them,  were  occupied  by  French  light  infantry, 
who  poured  their  volleys  upon  the  narrow  strips  of 
ground  or  of  ruins  upon  which  the  assailants  were 
crowded  and  made  to  pause ;  shells,  hand-grenades, 
burning  compositions,  and  missiles  of  every  sort 
were  hurled  down  upon  their  heads!  The  loss 
was  becoming  so  dreadful, — ^for  one  storming  party 
followed  another  till  afUr  twelve  o'clock  at  night, — 
that  Lord  Wellington  ordered  the  fourth  and  light 
divisions  to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  first  assembled  for  the  attack,  finding  that 
success  was  not  to  be  attained  at  that  point,  and 
learning  that  General  Picton  had  carried  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  castle.  Soon  after  the  last 
piece  of  good  news  General  Walker's  brigade  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  town  by  escalade  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  other  divisions  now  formed 
again  for  the  attack  of  the  breaches ;  and,  these 
being  no  longer  defended  by  the  distracted  French, 
who  saw  the  castle  and  a  good  part  of  the  city  in 
possession  of  the  red-coats,  the  beams  and  planks 
were  cleared  away,  our  storming  parties  poured  in, 
and  soon  the  last  attempt  at  resistance  ceased. 
General  Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
escaped  across  the  Guadiana,  and  threw  himself 
into  Fort  St.  Cristoval,  where  he  surrendered  on 
the  following  morning.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had 
been  dreadful :  including  the  Portuguese,  72  officers 
and  963  men  were  killed,  and  306  officers  and 
3480  men  wounded.*  Covered  as  they  were,  the 
French  lost  from  1200  to  1500  men  during  the 
siege  and  in  the  assault ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison, 
which  Philippon  reported  to  Lord  Wellington  to 
have  consisted  of  5000  men  when  the  siege  com- 
menced, surrendered  to  the  British,  and  gave  up 
from  3000  to  4000  prisoners,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  English,  who  had  been  collected  in 
Badajoz  as  a  safe  depdt.  Though  our  troops 
spared  the  conquered  foe,  or  very  soon  moderated 
that  vindictive  fury  which  generally  accompanies 
assaults  and  storms,  and  which  never  had  been 
provoked  by  greater  loss  or  crueller  sufferings- 
thousands  of  men  were  writhing  or  shrieking  with 
agony  in  the  deadly  breaches  or  in  the  ditches 
below — they  made  a  rush  to  the  wine-cellars,  and, 

•  In  wiitins  to  Calooel  Tmrau,  the  day  titer  thii  dewly  faoajihl 
triumph,  Loitl V^dlington  nyt: — "Our  lots  lice  indeed  Ijeen  very 

rt ;  but  1  tend  you  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  which  ■ccouule  for 
The  truth  1>  tut,  equipped  u  ve  are,  tlie  British  army  are  not 
eanible  of  carrying  on  a  long  dege." 

Thia  letter  to  the  Bail  of  Uvnpool  haa  not  been  found :  but,  tnm 
deouinentB  in  the  Ordnance  office  and  from  otlier  aoaroes.  it  appean 
that  it  recommended  the  immediate  formation  of  a  corpi  of  aappen 
and  miners;  the  want  of  audi  an  catabliBhmeat  with  the  army  beiag 
the  chief  canae  of  the  great  loM  in  our  aiegee.— iVote  bjf  Celmet  Oar- 
wood  U  tfeUaMm  Ditpatcka. 

Colonel  Napier  has  warmly  and  ably  vindicated  Lord  Wellingtoo's 
aiegee,  shotting  the  relatiun  those  operations  had  wHh  other  tzanaae* 
tious,  and  with  numerous  nnd  distant  considerations: — '*  Many  of 
Lord  Wellinston's  prooeediogs,'*  he  observes,  "  might  bo  called  rash, 
and  olhets  timid  aud  slow,  if  taken  separately;  yet,  when  viewed 
as  parts  of  a  great  plan  for  delivering  the  whole  Peninsula,  they  viU 
he  round  discreet  or  daring,  as  the  circumstances  warranted :  nee  is 
there  any  portion  of  his  campaigns  that  requires  thia  wide^Msed  eos- 
siderstion  more  than  his  early  sieges,  which,  being  tnsUtuted  oootrarr 
to  tiie  rules  of  art,  and  unsucces>ful — or,  when  snceessfUl,  attended 
with  a  mournfiil  alaughter— have  given  occasion  for  queetioninf  hie 
great  military  qualities,  which  were,  liowever,  then  most  sigaally  dif 
played,".— Butny  qftlie  Witr  i*  the  Pfbinla. 
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in  the  darkness  aud  confusion  of  the  night  and  of 
drunkenness,  they  disgraced  thenfselves  by  cum- 
mitting  many  outrages  and  some  atrocities,  it 
was  nut  until  daybreak  on  the  1th  of  April  that 
Wellington  was  completely  master  of  Badajoz. 
On  ihe  8th  Soult  had  collected  his  army  at  Villa- 
franca,  between  Llerena  and  Mcrida ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  the  place  he  had  intended  to  relieve, 
he  began,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  long  before 
daylight,  to  retreat  once  more  to  Seville.  Again 
the  French  were  warmly  pursued  by  the  British 
cavalry,  who  cut  up  Souli's  rear-guard  at  Villa 
Garcia.* 

At  another  place,  where  the  French  were,  not 
the  besieged,  but  the  besiegers,  they  suffered  dis- 
comfiture and  loss,  if  not  shame.  Since  General 
Graham's  expedition  with  Lapenn,  which  had  ter- 
minated unprofitably,  but  for  the  British  not 
ingloriously,  at  Barroaa,  some  attention  had  been 
paid  to  garrisoning  Tarifa,  the  old  town  on  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  Lapeiia  had  with  so 
much  difficulty  effected  his  lauding.  Marshal 
Victor,  who  still  commanded  the  army  which  was 
so  fruitlessly  blockading  or  watching  Cadiz,  not 
wishing  for  another  affair  like  that  of  Barrusa,  and 
apprehending  that  another  expedition  might  pass 
through  Tanfa  to  fall  upon  his  far-extending  lines, 
determined  to  reduce  that  place,  and  to  superintend 
the  important  operation  in  person.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  year  1811,  Tanfa  was  invested  by 
about  5000  men,  whose  operations  were  covered 
by  another  strong  corps  posted  at  Vejer.  The 
place  was  garrisoned  by  about  1800  men,  under 
Ihe  command  of  Colonel  Skerrett,  a  distinguished 
British  officer.  It  appears  that  about  1000  of  the 
men  were  British,  the  rest  being  Spaniards.  There 
was  an  old  Moorish  castle  and  a  weak  crumbling 
wall  also  originally  built  by  the  Moors,  who  began 
their  conquest  of  Spain  at  this  point ;  but  conti- 
guous to  Tarifa  there  is  a  small  island,  without 
which  the  town  is  (in  a  military  sense)  entirely 
useless;  and  the  French  were  not  supposed  to 
have  the  means  of  gaining  possession  of  this  isle. 
The  Spanish  general  Ballasteros  had  collected 
some  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  wiih 
the  object  of  interrupting  Victor's  siege;  and 
General  Hill,  who  crossed  the  Guadiana  some 
months  before  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  com- 
menced, was  advancing  into  Spanish  Estremadura 
with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion both  from  General  Ballasteros  and  from 
Tarifa.  It  therefore  behoved  Victor  to  make  all 
speed ;  and,  hoping  to  carry  the  place  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  apparently  not  reflecting  upon  the  mili- 
tary importance  of  the  small  island  to  which 
Colonel  Skerrett  could  retire,  and  from  which  he 
could  batter  the  town  to  pieces,  he  brought  up  his 
heavy  artillery,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
place,  and  almost  immediately  effected  a  breach. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1811,  the  French 
attempted  to  carry  this  breach  by  storm ;  but, 
numerous  and  bold  as  they  were,  they  were  beaten 

*  Gurwoad,  Wellington  Dispatchoi. 
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off  by  the  giillant  troops  within,  Fiom  chat  day 
till  the  evening  of  the  4ih  of  January,  the  French 
kept  up  a  continual  fire:  the  walls  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  the  little  town  was  laid  completely  open ; 
but  they  would  not  venture  to  try  another  assault ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  they  with- 
drew hastily,  humbled  and  disordered,  leaving 
behind  them  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  heavy 
howitzers,  and  all  the  carriages  and  stores  collected 
for  the  siege.  The  hurry  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  dismay  caused  by  General  Hill's  rapid  and 
daring  movements  in  Estremadura,  and  almost 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia.* 

As  soon  as  he  obtaiued  possession  of  Badajoz 
(on  the  7th  of  April),  Lord  W^ellington  endea- 
voured to  put  the  place  into  a  good  state  of  defence, 
greatly  fearing  that,  if  anything  were  left  for  the 
Spaniards  to  do,  both  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodr 
rigo,  "  through  the  habits  of  indolence  and  delay 
in  this  nation,"  would  be  lost  again  before  the 
summer  was  over.f  But  his  lordship  had  short 
time  to  bestow  upon  these  cares,  for  Marmontwas 
making  himself  strong  in  the  north,  and  was  block- 
ading both  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  the  partially  ruined  fortress  of  Almeida. 
Leaving  General  Hill  in  the  south,  his  lordship, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  moved  the  main  body  of  bis 
army  back  to  the  north.  Upon  this  Marmont 
gave  up  his  two  blockades,  collected  his  troops 
within  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  retreated  to  Sala- 
manca. By  a  happy  combination  of  rapidity, 
daring,  and  skill,  General  Hill  attacked,  and  carried, 
by  a  brilliitnt  coup  de  main,  the  strong  forts  which 
the  French  had  erected  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus 
to  protect  a  bridge  of  boats  which  secured  the  com- 
munications between  their  armies  of  the  north  and 
south.  By  this  operation  Marmont  was  cut  off 
from  Soult  and  Soult  firom  Marmont.  On  the  I3th 
of  June  Lord  Wellington,  after  the  most  wearying 
exertions  and  many  mortifying  delays,  proceeding ' 
from  causes  which  need  no  explanation,  completed 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  and 
broke  up  from  his  cantonments  between  the  Coa 
and  the  Agueda  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving 
General  Hill  on  the  Tagus  near  Almaraz  with  about 
12,000  more.     General  Ballasteros  had  engaged' 

•  Colonol  SkerrettwMdoMrTedlyappUudt^  for  his  fjallant  defnice' 
of  the  old  town,  one  of  ihe  most  Moresque  in  all  Spain,  and  the  one 
in  which  we  saw  more  remains  of  the  mnnners  and  customs  of  the 
MuorH  than  in  any  other  town  in  Andalusia  that  we  visited. 

Prom  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  tliat  place,  it  appeared 
to  l/itA  Wellinj^n  quite  impossible  to  defend  it,  and  that  the  utmost 
that  Skerrett  could  do  would  be  to  hold  the  islaud. 

Before  Tarifa  was  invested,  several  brilliant  affairs  took  place  be- 
tween the  piquets  of  the  British  aud  Spanish  infantry  and  Uie  French 
piquets;  and  Colonel  Skenett,  in  eoopention  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  made  a  dashing  sortie  (Vom  Tarifa,  in  order  to  oblij^  the 
enemv  tu  show  their  force  :  and  on  this  occasion  the  French  sustained 
couti<lerable  loss. 

f  Dispatches. — His  lordship  had  left  money  to  carry  on  the  works 
at  Cindad  Rodrigo.  yet  on  the  asth  nf  April,  1813,  we  Bnd  hira  com- 
plaining that  very  little  had  been  done  since  he  was  there  last — that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  had  been  thrown  away  eutirely  1  He 
says — "  I  have  sent  Alava  over  to  the  place  to  point  out  to  the  prin* 
cipol  officers  how  much  their  indolence  aud  thi^ii  indulgence  of  the 
indolence  of  their  men  affect  the  cause ;  and  I  have  told  them  that  I 
should  give  no  assistance  in  English  soldiers  to  work,  unless  the 
demaud  for  such  assistance  should  be  founded  on  an  ncknowledg. 
ment  that  the  Spanish  officers  have  not  authority  over  their  men  to 
induce  them  to  perform  works  for  their  own  defeiK^  1  But  the  indo* 
Ivnce  and  a^iathy  of  their  nature  is  territjle.  Yet  they  boast  of  their 
activity  and  energy, 
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to  co-operate  with  Hill  or  to  keep  up  a  diversion  in 
hi*  favour  in  Andalusia ;  but,  when  Wellington 
began  his  inarch,  he  feared  that  Ballasteros  had  been 
already  beaten;  and  from  intercepted  dispatches 
his  lordship  divined  that  King  Joseph  had  ordered 
Suult  to  send  a  great  force  to  the  Tagus,  there  to 
join  other  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre.  As  his  lordship  advanced  into  Spain  he 
received  reports  that  Marmont  had  been,  or  speedily 
was  to  be,  reinforced  by  the  division  of  Bonnet, 
6370  strong.  Even  without  any  such  accession  in 
strength  Marmont  had  a  decided  superiority  in 
numbiera,  particularly  in  artillery  and  cavalry,  fur 
his  infantry  was  counted  at  44,000,  his  artillery 
at  more  than  3000,  and  his  cavalry  at  4000 :  and, 
what  to  his  lordship  was  a  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  a  numerical  inferiority,  was  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  his  own  cavalry  was  deficient  in  tried, 
prudent,  and  skilful  officers,  and  altogether,  as  an 
arm,  vastly  inferior  to  bis  infantry.  Another  se- 
rious consideration  was,  that  one  of  his  lordship's 
columns  consisted  entirely  of  Spaniards.  On  the 
Idth  of  June  Wellington  and  the  whole  allied 
army  arrived  upon  the  Val  Musa  rivulet,  about  six 
miles  firom  Salamanca.  The  enemy  showed  some 
cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Salamanca,  and  manifested  a  design 
to  hold  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tormes. 
But  their  cavalry  waa  immediately  driven  in  by 
ears,  and  Marmont  evacuated  Salamanca  in  the 
night,  leaving  a  garrison  of  about  800  men  in  some 
forta  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  colleges  and 
conventa  which  commanded  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  river  Tonnes.  But  that  river  waa  fordable  in 
several  place*  above  and  below  the  bridge ;  and 
therefore  on  the  following  morning,  the  17th  of 
June,  the  allies  forded  the  river,  got  into  the  rear 
of  the  French  forts,  and  entered  the  town,  to  the 
indescribable  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  "  They  have 
Bow,"  write*  Lord  Wellington,  "been  auffering 
for  more  than  three  years;  during  which  time  the 
French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, have  destroyed  thirteen  of  twenty-five  con- 
venti,  and  twenty-two  of  twenty-five  colleges, 
which  existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."* 
The  forts  were  immediately  invested  by  the  division 
of  General  Clinton,  and,  when  they  had  been  accu- 
rately reconnoitred,  it  was  found  necessary  to  break 
ground  before  them.  This  waa  done  in  the  night 
ftf  the  17th. 

Marmont  retired  hv  the  road  leading  to  Toro, 
as  if  intending  to  collect  his  army  on  the  Duero, 
between  Toro  and  Zamora.  Wellington  followed 
him  a*  far  aa  St.  Cristoval,  a  few  milea  beyond 
Salamanca,  where  he  took  up  a  good  position. 
The  fort*  by  the  bridge  and  within  Salamanca 
were  found  even  stronger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  Major  General  Bowea  and  120  men 
fell  in  an  attempt  to  carry  them  by  escalade.  On 
the  30th  Marmont  returned  upon  his  steps,  and, 
arriving  in  front  of  the  position  of  St.  Cristoval, 
made  a  demonstration  vrith  his  cavalry,  which 

•  ObiMeh  to  tha  UkA  id  Urerpool,  d«Md  StltiMiw.  IMb  JmM. 


ended  in  a  mere  skirmish.  The  French  marshal 
remained  in  Wellington's  front  all  that  night  and 
all  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following  night  esta- 
blished a  post  on  the  British  right  flank,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  deprived  Wellington 
of  an  advantage  which  might  eventually  be  of  im- 
portance. Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  the 
22nd,  that  French  post  was  attacked  by  the  hero 
of  Barrosa,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who 
drove  them  from  the  ground  immediately  with 
*ome  loss.  "  Our  troops  conducted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  this  wSair,  which  took  place  in 
the  view  of  every  man  of  both  armies."*  Mar- 
mont retired  during  that  night ;  and  on  the  folloiw- 
ing  evening  the  French  posted  themselves  with 
their  right  on  some  heights,  their  centre  at  Aldea 
Rubia,  and  their  left  on  the  Tormes.  The  object 
of  the  enemy  in  these  movements  being  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  with  the  garrisons  in  the  forts 
at  Salamanca,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tormes, 
Wellington  changed  his  front,  and  extended  hia 
troop*  so  as  to  cover  Salamanca  completely,  retain- 
ing the  power  of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Tormes,  and  of  concentrating  bis  army  at  any 
point  at  a  short  notice.  More  than  once  Maracnt 
made  a  false  movement,  and  exposed  his  army  to 
attack ;  but,  for  the  present,  his  prudent  adversary 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avul  himself  of  his 
opportunities  or  risk  a  general  action.  Every 
effort  that  Marmont  could  make  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  forts  was  completely  baffled ; 
those  forts  had  all  surrendered  or  been  taken  by 
the  27th ;  and  therenpon  the  marshal  retreated 
once  more,  and  in  the  banning  of  July  took  up  a 
atrong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Duera 
Wellington  followed  him,  and  took  up  a  line  09 
the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  facing  the  French.  Marmont,  who  is 
taxed  with  being  rather  too  fond  of  diaplaying  his 
skill  in  directing  the  morements  of  large  masaea 
of  men,  changed  front  repeatedly,  marched  and 
counter-marched,  and  perplexed  his  own  people 
more  than  hia  able  adversary  by  numerous  and 
complicated  manoeuvres.  In  the  interval  the 
French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonnet's  divi- 
sion, which  had  marched  from  the  Asturiaa,  but 
not  without  loss,  having  been  harassed  in  the 
mountaina  by  the  guerrillas.  On  the  i  1th  of  July 
Marmont  threw  two  divisions  acroaa  the  Duero  at 
Toro,  when  Wellington  moved  hia  army  to  the 
left  to  concentrate  it  on  the  Guareiia,  an  affluent 
of  the  Duero.  On  the  same  night  the  two  French 
divisions  re-crossed  the  Duero  where  they  bad 
crossed  it  in  the  morning;  and  then  Marmont 
ascended  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  widi  his 
whole  army  to  Tordesillas.  Here  he  again  crossed 
over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Duero,  and  thoioe, 
making  a  forced  march,  assembled  at  Nava  del 
Rey  ou  the  1 7th.  On  the  18th  he  attempted  to 
cut  off  Wellington's  right ;  but  his  troops  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  chargea  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian  cavalry,  and  the  smart  advance  of  tho 

*  Wrlliafton,  DlijMlelk 
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Britiah  and  PortogueM  infimtry.  By  hii  ma- 
nceuvres,  however,  Marmont  had  now  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  hia  communicationg  with  King 
Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  ad- 
Taaring  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  The  two 
armies  of  Marmont  and  Wellington  were  now  in 
line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Guareiia.  But 
on  the  20tb  the  French  marshal  crossed  that 
stream  on  Wellington's  right,  and  advanced  to- 
wards  the  Tonnes,  calculating  upon  cutting  off  his 
antagonist's  communications  with  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  -would  materially  distress 
the  allies.  But  Wdlington'a  columns  were  in 
motion  as  soon  as  Marmont's,  and  during  part  of 
that  day's  march  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  to* 
wards  the  Tormes  in  parallel  lines,  and  within 
half  cannon-diot  of  each  other,  and  in  the  finest 
order  imaginable."  Occaaionally  there  was  an  in- 
terchange of  cannon-balls,  and  at  every  moment 
each  army  waa  ready  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
Wellington's  determinations  were  to  recross  the 
Tormes  if  Marmont  should  croea  it ;  to  cover 
Salamanca  aa  long  as  he  could ;  not  to  give  up 
his  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very 
advantageous  circumstance*,  or  unless  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary.  He  aaw  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  or  to  be  hoped  for  by  advancing 
into  Castile.  The  wheat  harvest  had  not  yet  been 
reaped ;  and,  even  if  he  had  had  (what  he  had  not) 
an  abundant  supplv  of  money,  he  could  not  have 
procured  anything  from  the  country ;  for  he  could 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  who  were 
laying  waste  whole  diatrict*  in  order  to  procure  a 
•canty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat.  To  the  British 
general  the  keeping  open  of  communications  was 
almost  everything,  while  to  the  French  general, 
who  had  not  to  look  to  legitimate  or  regular  sup- 
plies, it  was  almost  nothing.     Both  Soult  and 

*  Thh  alfUiinff  tpaetacl*  hu  b«mi  deaciibad  by  menl  British  offi- 
ora  who  wen  (iye-wttne«aM  ;— 

**  A  tight  mor*  sIvHou*  and  more  lolemn  war  doaa  oot  often  prMpnt. 
Kinrty  uwiuand  combataoti  nnrchwd  tide  by  tide,  at  it  were,  without 
tolliiioD,  each  boat  admlriiifi  the  amy  of  Iti  opvoDent,  all  eyet  eager 
Id  their  8«ze,  and  alt  ran  atteat  for  the  tigiial  aound  of  iMttla.'  — 
Jfojiir  M.  Shertr,  Uilium/  Mepuin  qftke  Duke  oflVtUagUm. 

"  When  the  two  anniei  were  Ihui  put  in  motion,  Ihey  were  within 
tanaon^hot  of  each  otiier,  the  Freoch  oocnpying  higher  ground  than 
Uw  aliiea;  iMt  the  tpace  between  them  wnt  lower  than  either  or  the 
naitet,  and  nothing  intervened  to  ohatnict  a  Tie*  of  the  eolumna  of 
nenitt  that  that  oontinned  to  imtme  their  coune  without  the  leott 
olitlacle  to  prevent  their  caming  into  inttantaneoui  contact ;  for  the 
dightett  dieargrment  ttma  either  line  of  march  towards  the  other 
would  have  brought  them  within  mutlietry  diaiance,  I  hare  alwaya 
CODiideTed  thia  day't  march  as  a  very  extrturdinary  scene,  only  to 
have  oecurred  tntm  the  genemla  opposed  commnnding  highly  dis- 
ciplined affBies,  each  at  the  tame  time  pursuing  an  Direct  from  which 
he  was  not  for  an  instant  to  be  abstracted  by  minor  circumKtauees ; 
the  French  marshal  pressiujg  forward  to  arrive  Sttt  on  the  Tormes, 
Lotd  Wellingtoo  following  hU  motions,  and  steadily  adhering  to  the 
defensive,  until  substantial  reasons  appeared  to  deinand  the  adoption 

ofa  more  decided  conduct There  were  oocaaional  alight  akir- 

nithes,  brought  on  by  the  routes  approaching  each  other,  or  by  the 
auziety  of  French  anil  allied  itragilen  to  obuln  right  of  pillage  hi 
the  unfortunate  villages  which  lay  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  armies:  otherwise,  no  spectator  would  have  imagined  that 
the  two  immense  moving  columns  that  filled  the  whole  country,  and 
Itemed  intermiuabte— tieing  lost  to  the  eye  in  dust  and  distance — 
cnmprised  two  armies  animated  with  earnest  desires  for  tlte  destruc- 
tion of  each  other,  hut  who,  although  possessed  of  numerous  srtiUery 
and  cavalry,  were  persevering  on  their  wav,  as  if  by  mntnal  consent 
nlMnlng  ftora  serious  hostility,  until  arrived  at  the  arena  drslined 
for  the  great  trial,  to  which  either  was  now  advancing  with  conSdence 
and  wHhont  tnterruption."— Co<i>uJ  Ltiih  Hay,  NarrBtkt  <^  tkt 
fnimlm- >rar. 


Massena  had  contrived  to  live  in  Portugal  when 
all  their  communications  had  been  cutoff;  and 
now  Marmont,  for  a  certain  time,  could  do  aa 
much  in  Spain.  Even  now  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely  even 
a  letter  had  reached  him.  "But,"  says  Lord 
Wellington,  "  the  system  of  organised  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  lung 
Mtablished  in  the  French  armv,  enable  it  to  sub- 
sist at  the  espenae  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  placed ;  and  I  am  not  cerUin 
that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  com- 
mand a  greater  quantity  of  provisiona  and  aupplies 
of  every  description  than  we  have."*  By  ad- 
vancing even  the  short  distance  which  he  had 
advanced  into  Spain,  his  lordship  had  compelled 
Marmont  to  abandon  the  Asturias  by  calling  to  his 
aid  Bonnet  and  every  French  soldier  that  was 
there;  he  had  afforded  encouragement  to  the 
Spaniards  and  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh 
armies;  he  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
French  from  several  remaining  provincea  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  compelled  them  to  leave  Madrid 
in  a  very  weak  atate.  On  commencing  his  ad- 
vance he  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  « chance 
of  out-manoiuvring  the  French  marslAl,  whose 
conduct  had  not  been  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  any  very  high  notion  of  his  military  genius 
or  capacity;  and  any  brilliant  success  on  his  part 
was  almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
Andalusia. 

On  the  21st  of  July  both  Marmont  and  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Tormes,  the  allied  army  passing 
by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  the  French  by  the 
fords  higher  up  the  river.  The  British  general 
placed  his  troops  in  a  position  the  left  of  which 
rested  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from  their 
similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  Dos  Arapilea. 
The  French  marshal  nearly  faced  him,  stretching 
his  left  towards  the  roada  leading  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  Both  armies  were  still  very  near  Salamanca.f 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington 
received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Clausel 
had  arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North ;  and 
his  lordship  was  quite  certain  that  these  troop* 
could  join  Marmont  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  at  latest. 
There  waa  therefore  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  hia 
lordship  determined  that,  if  circumstances  should 
not  permit  him  to  attack  Marmont  on  the  morrow 

*  Dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurtt  (the  new  secretary-st-war)  dated  neei 
Salamanca,  Sist  July. 

f  The  river  Tormes  was  not  crossed  liefare  darkness  had  cloaed  in  ; 
and  our  troops  liad  scarcely  reached  their  bivouacs  ere  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  commenced.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  most  vivid 
flashings  of  lightning  were  succeeded  by  instantaneous  peals  of  thun- 
der ; — a  more  violent  crash  of  the  elements  had  seldom  been  witnessed. 
General  he  MarehanVs  brigade  of  chivalry  had  halted ;  the  men.  dis- 
mounted, were  either  seated  or  lying  ou  the  ground,  holding  theil 
horses,  which,  slarmed  by  the  thnnder,  snorted  and  started  with  such 
violence,  that  many  of  them  broke  loose  and  galloped  acroas  thecoma 
try  in  all  directions.  '*  This  dispersion,  and  the  frightened  horsee 
passing  without  riden  in  a  state  of  wtldneas,  added  totlie  awfhl  effect 
of  the  tempest ;  nor  was  the  sitoatioo  in  wlikh  we  were  otherwise 

? laced  one  nf  great  brightn«as."~CWoM<  Xcici  Bau,  Tfarratiee  «/(*« 
'mbmlar  War. 
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(the  22nd),  he  would  move  towards  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  without  further  loss  of  time,  as  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  numbers  of  cavalry  might  make  a 
march  of  manoeuvre,  such  aa  he  had  been  making 
for  the  last  four  or  fire  days,  very  di£5cult,  and  its 
result  doubtful.*  Marraont  was  favoured  by  some 
woods,  which  partially  concealed  his  movements ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  some  sharp  skirmishing 
took  place,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapilcs,  by  which 
they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  and, 
perhaps,  turn  the  right  of  the  British,  and  thus  cut 
them  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Wellington  to  extend  his  right  en 
potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  village  of  Ara- 
piles,  and  to  occupy  that  village  with  light  infantry. 
After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  movements  on  ihe 
part  of  Marmont,  which  seemed  to  denote  that  be 
had  scarcely  formed  a  plan,  and  which  lasted  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade.  This 
artillery-firing  did  the  allies  very  little  damage,  but 
under  cover  of  it  Marmont  extended  his  left,  and 
moved  forward  his  troops,  apparently  with  an 
intention  to  embrace,  by  tiie  position  of  his  troops, 
and  by  his  fire,  the  post  on  that  of  the  two  Aropiles 
which  ihe  allies  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack 
and  break  Wellington's  line,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
render  difficult  any  movement  of  the  allies  to  their 
right.  "  But,"  adds  Lord  Wellington,  "  the  exten- 
sion of  his  line  to  his  left,  and  its  advance  upon  our 
right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  still  occupied 

*  Ui^iMUli  to  E.itl  Balhtirn,  Aatri  J.il;  2llli, 


very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  welt 
defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious."* 
His  lordship  immediately  strengthened  his  right 
and  made  an  impetuous  attack.  This  masterly 
movement,  which  in  reality  decided  the  battle,  has 
been  praised,  and  that  almost  unanimously,  by 
French  military  writers.  Marmont's  extended  left 
was  soon  turned  and  beaten  on  the  heights,  and  his 
front,  being  attacked,  gave  way,  and  was  driven  from 
one  height  to  another.  Marshal  Marmont,  being 
severely  wounded  by  a  shell,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bonnet.  Wherever  the  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand-they  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet  Bonnet  being  wounded,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Clausel,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  who  now  withdrew  the  troops 
with  great  skill  and  formed  them  into  a  new  posi- 
tion nearly  at  right  angles  with  their  original  one. 
His  cavalry  was  numerous,  his  artillery  very  for- 
midable. But  Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh 
atiack,  and  our  6th  division,  ascending  toClausel's 
position  under  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet;  and,  our  4th  division 
coming  up  at  the  opportune  moment  to  aid  the 
6th,  the  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great 
confusion,  and  fled  through  the  woods  towards  the 
Tormes.  They  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Island 
Light  divisions,  by  General  W.  Anson's  brigade  of 
the  4th  division,  and  by  some  squadrons  of  cavalry 
under  General  Sir  Stupleton  Cotton ;  but  it  was 

*  Iiii|>aUli  i<>  Vat\  llatlitirei,  ilaird  July  2<lb. 
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now  dark  niglit,  and  many  of  tlie  French  escaped 
under  the  cover  of  durkiiess  who  must  otht-rWise 
have  been  taken.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  at  break  of  day  and  by  the  same 
troops,  only  strengthened  by  some  brigades  of 
cavalry  which  had  joined  during  the  night.  The 
cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  rear  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  near  La  Serna,  and,  after  a  gallant 
charge  made  by  two  brigades  of  dragoons,  the 
French  cavalry  fled,  abandoning  the  infantry  to 
iheir  fate ;  and  the  whole  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  three  battalions,  were  made  prisoners.  Daring 
their  flight  on  the  23rd  the  enemy  were  joined  by 
the  cavalry  and  artdlery  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
which,  through  Wellington's  prompt  decision,  had 
arrived  ruo  late  to  be  of  much  use.  On  the  night 
of  the  23rd  Clausel's  head-quarters  were  at  Flores 
lie  Avila,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  Irora  the  field 
vf  battle.  Headlong  as  was  this  flight,  they  were, 
however,  followed  very  closely  the  whole  way  from 
S-ilaiiiaiica  to  Valladolid.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  this  remarkable  buttle  was  very  severe :  3  gene- 


rals were  killed,  4  wounded ;  1  general,  6  field 
officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  nearly 
7000  men  were  taken  prisoners ;  their  total  lots  in 
killed  and  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  left  two 
of  their  eagles  and  six  colours  in  possession  of  the 
British.  They  also  abandoned  20  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, several  ammunition  waggons,  &c.  The  field 
of  battle  was  very  thick  with  dend.  The  allies 
alone  had  694  killed  and  4210  wounded,  out  of 
which  number  2114  were  British,  1552  Portu- 
guese, and  all  the  rest — that  is  to  say — four — 
Spaniards.  The  proportion  of  oflicers  was  very 
great ;  General  Le  Marchant  was  killed,  and  Gene- 
rals Beresford,  Leith,  Cvle,  Spry,  and  Cotton  were 
wounded.* 

Having  crossed  the  Duero,  Ix>rd  Wellington 
reached  Valladolid  the  eighth  day  after  the  battle, 
or  on  the  30th  of  July,  Clausel  clearing  out  of  that 
city  on  his  lordship's  approach  and  continuing  his 
retreat  towards  Burgos,  with  almost  incredible 
speed. 


ViiLLADouD.    View  by  L^borde. 


The  British  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  there  captured  1 1 
pieces  of  artillery,  considerable  stores,  and  800  sick 
and  wounded  French,  left  behind  by  Clausel  in 
his  haste.  The  priests  would  have  made  proces- 
sions and  have  sung  Te  Deum,  as  had  been  done 
at  Salamanca  after  the  battle,  but  Wellington  had 
no  time  to  spare.  King  Joseph,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster  at  Madrid  and  pick  upon  his  road 
(in  all  he  had  about  20,000  men)  had  marched 
from  the  Escurial  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  to  join  Marmont. 
On  arriving  at  Arevnlo  Joseph,  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment and  consternation,  heard  of  Marmont'a 


defeat ;  and  thereupon  he  changed  his  rou(e< 
marching  off  by  the  right  to  Segovia  to  attempt  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Clausel  and  the  retreating 
army.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  quitted  Valla- 
dolid the  day  after  he  arrived  at  it,  recrossed  the 
Duero,  and  marched  against  King  Joseph,  leaving 

•  WVllin(jtrtn  DitpatcheB  ;  Dispatch  to  Earl  BAlhuntt,  before  citei}. 

General  Sir  .Stniiictoa  Cotton  wis  n-ither  wouoded  in  action  nor 
even  by  the  enemy  :  in  tlie  darkiiesa  of  the  ni;flit  lie  was  unfortunately 
flriHl  npon  by  one  of  our  own  sentries.  In  a  iater  dist«atcli  to  the 
Be(;retary.Ht-w;ir  (dated  July  s^tb)  W.'lliagtnn  says,  "  It  iadiflirnlt  to 
judf^e  uf  the  exiict  lo.ts  of  tlie  French ;  but  it  is  said  to  lie,  in  :ill, 
between  17  000  and  20,000  men.  They  alt  agree,  that,  if  we  had  had 
an  hour  more  of  daylight,  the  wliole  urmy  would  have  l>eeD  in  our 
hands.  Ueucral  Clausel.  who  U  wounded,  now  commands  the  army. 
Tlie  only  apprehension  1  have  is,  that,  when  Uie  army  of  Portujjal 
and  the  army  of  the  kiuK  shall  liave  joined,  they  w  ill  be  too  itmn);  for 
Us  in  cavidry.     I  am  amdnced  t/iat  tftcir  it^/antn/  urUt  wake  nu  stand." 
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ft  force  on  the  Duero  to  watch  Claosd,  wlioKarmy 
was  clearly  rendered  incapable  of  speedily  resuming 
an  offensive  attitude.  His  lordship's  moTeinenU 
were  again  retarded  by  want  of  supplies  j*  but  by 
great  exertions  some  provisions  were  brought  up, 
and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was  enabled  to  point 
the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  Madrid,  to  bar 
his  way  to  which  city  there  was  nothing  except 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  weakened  army  of  the 
centre.  Joseph,  after  falling  back  upon  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  capital. 
On  the  9th  Lord  Wellington  had  his  head-qiiarters 
at  St.  Ildefonso ;  and  ou  the  two  following  days 
his  victorious  troops,  defiling  by  the  pasaes  of 
Guadararaa  and  Naval  Serrada,  crossed  the  miun- 
tHJns,  and  descended  into  the  plain  on  w.iich 
Madrid  is  situated.  Joseph  Bonaparte  did  little 
more  than  flit  through  that  city :  followed  by  the 
French  intruders  of  all  classes  and  by  their  Spanish 
partisans,  he  was  now  Hying  to  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  to  rally  his  army  between  Aranjuez  and 
Toledo. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  entered 
Madrid  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations. He  rode  instantly  through  the  town  to 
reconnoitre  the  defences  of  the  Retiro  palace,  where 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrison.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  the  outermost  fortification  of  a  triple  line  of 
defence  was  forced ;  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th 
arrangements  were  completed  for  attacking  the 
second  lines,  and  the  French  commandant  surren- 
dered. The  troops  found  in  the  Retiro  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  and  an  arsenal  containing  20,000 
St  ind  of  arms,  180  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  every  description,  rewarded  the  victors. 

Don  Carlos  d'e  Espana,  who  had  long  accom- 
panied Wellingt(m  in  his  marches,  battles,  or 
sieges,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Madrid, and  the 
new  constitution  which  the  Cortes  had  made  at 
Cadiz  was  proclaimed  with  great  exultation  and 
ceremony.  The  entire  population  of  Madrid  poured 
into  the  streets  and  squares ;  laurels  and  flowers 
were  scattered  about  with  profusion ;  tapestry  and 
carpets  were  hung  from  the  balconies ;  and,  wher- 
ever the  British  general  appeared,  green  boughs  and 
flowers  and  shawls  were  strewn  before  his  horse's 
feet,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of "  Long 
live  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo !  Long  live  Wel- 
lington !"  To  a  deputation  of  the  new  council  of 
government  who  waited  upon  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards with  a  congratulatory  address,  his  lordship 
replied — "  The  events  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of 
Providence."t 

*  B..t»«-n  tlis  iMtllr  of  Silamann  and  hte  lordship's arrirM  at  VaV 
ladolid,  he  lUIrd,  In  a  pr«<aing  lelter  to  the  noble  seerrtary  «i-w«i.  Uiat 
he  was  In  want  uf  almost  ever; tiling.  AOer  requeslin;;  that  mote 
medical  assistance  mi^ht  i]e  sent  out  as  soon  as  po«*il>lp,  lie  says, — 
"  I  lillewise  ivf|ilest  y tiir  lordship  not  to  ror({et  horses  for  the  cavalry 
wad  tile  Artillpry — and  mimey.  vie  ai«  alisolutely  Iwnltrupt.  The 
troops  are  now  lire  months  in  arrears,  instead  of  beini;  one  month  in 
advance.  The  staff  have  not  ivea  l«id  itlnce  Febniary  ;  the  muleteers 
not  since  June.  1811 ;  and  we  are  in  (le>  t  in  all  parts  of  the  coiintr>'. 
I  am  oldiged  to  take  llie  money  sent  to  me  i)y  my  tin^lier  for  the  Sj^ni- 
ards.inordert'»|riveafortDi|iht'spiv  tomyown  tropps,  who  are  re»lly 
•nfleriHK  for  want  of  money."— ^'<r  to  Sari  Balhmlt,  daud  Jufy 
Ml*. 

t  Major  Sherer. 


In  consequence  of  this  bold  movement  upon 
Madrid,  Marshal  Sonlt  raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
destroying  the  works  which  the  French  had  con- 
structeid  with  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour,  and,  abandoning  the  whole  of  western 
Andalusia,  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  Granada. 
But  the  French  abandoned  these  famed  lines  with 
so  much  haste,  that  they  could  not  destroy  the  half 
of  their  stores  and  other  mcUeriel ;  30  gun-boats 
and  some  hundreds  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  inclad 
ing  some  cannon  of  portentous  length  which  had 
been  cast  expressly  for  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  were  found  to  be, 
in  good  part,  but  little  injured.*  Soult's  retreat 
was  very  disastrous :  his  rear  guard  waa  attacked 
by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Spanish,  who 
issued  from  Cadiz,  drove  it  from  San  Lucar,  and 
took  Seville  by  assault,  although  eight  battalions 
bad  been  lefl  to  maintain  that  city.  Our  portion 
of  the  assailing  force  consisted  only  of  a  British 
regiment  under  Colonel  Skerrett,  the  hero  of  Tarifa. 
In  his  march  to  Granada  by  Carmona  Soult  suffered 
further  loss  from  excessive  heat,  fatigue,  scarcity, 
and  the  occasional  attacks  of  armed  bands  of  pea- 
santry. General  Hill,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
advanced  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus,  con- 
necting his  operations  with  those  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton. On  Hill's  approach  Joseph  Bonaparte  aban- 
doned the  line  of  the  Tagus :  and  fell  back  from 
Toledo  to  Almanza  in  Murcia,  to  keep  himself  in 
communication  with  Suult  in  Granada  and  Suchet 
on  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  By  the 
close  of  August  Hill  occupied  Toledo,  Ypez,  and 
Aranjuez,  thus  covering  the  right  of  the  allied  main 
army,  and  guRrding  all  the  roads  which  led  firom 
the  south  to  Madrid. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Spaniah 
capital  was,  however,  very  critical.  A  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  the  year  which 
he  had  proposed  to  ministers  (who  had  agreed 
thereto),  and  which  he  had  arranged  with  his  usaal 
nice  attention  to  details,  had  been  very  imperfectly 
executed.  He  had  been  promised  that  an  Anglo- 
Sicilian  expedition  should  be  sent  from  Sicily  early 
in  the  summer  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  in 
sufficient  force  to  clear  that  coast,  if  not  the  whole 
of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Miuda.  Much  less 
than  this  would  have  compelled  the  French  to  with- 
draw altogether  to  the  Ebro.  But,  ailer  the  plan 
had  been  settled  and  agreed  to,  there  arose  various 
misunderstandings  and  differences  of  opinion.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  now  our  commander-in-chief 
in  Sicily,  would  have  preferred  employing  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  left  weak  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Murat  for  the  Russian  campaign,  and  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  expect  any  successful  result 
from  the  operations  of  this  army  from  Sicily  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  This  last  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  infused  into  the  Anglo-Sicilian  forces ; 

*  In  the  summer  of  1R19  leme  of  these  fine,  long  French  gnns  w«rt 
lyinj  on  the  sands  at  the  edfie  orCadls  liay.  The  laxy  SpanianW  IimI 
left  them  then  to  honeycomb  and  spoil. 
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and  when  an  army  starts  upon  an  expedition  with- 
out hope  of  s.uccei8  it  is  pretty  sure  to  fail.  Lord 
William  Bemtinck,  moreover,  was  very  busy  in 
miking  a  constitution  for  Sicily,  for  which  the 
Sicilians  weTe  scarcely  more  fit  than  the  Cor- 
•icins  had  been  for  the  constitution  framed  for  them 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  Wellington  expressed  his 
regret  that  h  is  lordship  should  have  changed  his 
opinion  after  the  measure  had  been  proposed  to 
goveriinnent,  and  frankly  told  him  what  he  expected 
Irora  a  discouraged  army.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  hope  that  General  Maitland  (the  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command)  and  the  staff  and 
other  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army  would  alter  their 
opinion  upon  a  nearer  view  of  what  they  have  to 
•ccomplish,  and  its  effect  upon  the  whole  of  this 
contest,  I  should  despair  of  any  success  from  per- 
sons coming  on  a  service  holding  such  opinions." 
He  knew  rather  more  than  Lord  William  knew  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Spain  by  a  proper  Anglo- 
Sii-ilian  force  adequately  commanded  and  supplied, 
■Dd  he  told  his  lordship  that  he  was  quite  certain 
raat  such  an  armament  could  succeed  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  Tarragona,  and  in  opening  through 
that  city  a  communication  between  the  BritiBh  fleet 
•nd  the  Spanish  army  in  the  east — which  in  itself 
*ould  be  a  service  of  the  highest  importance ;  that 
be  was  likewise  quite  certain  that  it  could  take 
we  city  of  Valencia,  and  thereby  give  to  the 
Spaniards  and  deprive  the  French  of  an  important 
•■esource ;  that  the  war  would  revive  again  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  that  if  matters  were  well 


arranged  in  that  quarter  the  enemy  would  never 
r^ain  possession  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  "  But," 
added  Wellington,  "  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  my 
expectation  of  success  in  these  operations,  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  their  effect  upon  my  own.  I  have 
lately  beaten  Marshal  Marmunt  in  a  general  action, 
and  have  pursued  him  beyond  the  Duero.  The 
king  is  at  Segovia  with  a  corps  of  12,000  or  15,000 
men,  and  my  object  is  to  prevent  him  and  Marniont 
from  joining.  But  either  the  French  must  lose  all 
their  communications  with  their  troops  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  or  they  must  oblige  me  to  withdraw 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  cannot 
effect  this  last  object  without  bringing  against  me 
Suchet's  army,  or  the  army  of  Soult,  or  both.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  very  important  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Suchet  should  be  diverted  from  his  supposed 
operations  against  me  by  the  operations  of  the  Sici- 
lian army,  which  will  go  to  such  important  object* 
as  Tarragona  and  Valencia.  I  should  think  Suchet 
would  be  diverted  from  me  by  the  operations  of  the 
Sicilian  army,  if  they  are  in  time,  because  I  find 
that  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  a  few  hundred  niarines 
and  the  guerillas  of  the  north,  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  General  Caffarelli  from  detaching  any- 
thing to  Marmont's  assistance,  excepting  cavalry, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  order  of  the  king; 
and  that  he  had  obeyed  those  orders  so  far  as  to 
order  troops  to  march  to  Marmont,  which,  upon 
hearing  of  Popham's  operations,  he  countermanded. 
Then,  if  Suchet's  attention  should  not  be  diverted 
from  me,  and  the  French  should  become  too  strong 
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for  me  in  Old  Castile,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction  of  reflecting,  while  I  am  retiring,  ihat  Gene- 
ral Maitland's  progress  will  be  unopposed,  and  that 
we  shall  lake  Tarragona  and  Valencia."* 

Lord  Wellington  had  certainly  counted,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  place 
upon  arrangements  not  wholly  under  his  own  con- 
trol, upon  tliis  promised  co-operation  on  the  eastern 
coast.  The  must  urgent  solicitations  for  aid  had 
also  been  sent  to  the  British  government  from  this 
part  of  Spain,  and  none  of  the  Spanish  people  had 
proved  themselves  more  valiant  in  the  field  and 
more  deserving  of  assistance  than  the  brave,  alert, 
and  persevering  Catalonians,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  of  independence,  had  been  left  to 
struggle  fur  themselves,  with  no  other  help  than 
occasional  and  stinted  supplies  of  arms  and  money, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  few  British  ships  of  war. 
An  earlier  and  more  strenuous  aid  might  have  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  all  or  most  of  the  fortresses  ou 
that  coast. 

When  Wellington  wrote  his  earnest  letter  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  explaining  all  that  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  might  do,  an  expedition  of 
that  kind  was  not  only  on  its  way  but  within  sight 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  But,  most  unhap- 
pily, the  force  sent  down  -from  Sicily  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  object  in  view :  it  con- 
sisted of  only  6000  men,  a  considerable  part  of 
whom  were  iU-disciplined  Sicilians  and  such  other 
foreigners  as  could  be  enlisted  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; there  was  no  cavalry;  the  quantity 
of  ordnance  was  miserably  small,  and  there  were 
neither  proper  siege  implements  nor  men  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.  General  Maitland,  who  led 
the  expedition,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  Lord  William  Bentinck  fur- 
bade  him  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  division  lest  Sicily 
itself  should  be  in  danger  (of  which  there  was  not 
the  remotest  chance,  as  the  south  of  Italy  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  peninsula  had  been  almost 
stripped  of  troops  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Russian 
war),  and,  to  avoid  mischief  from  the  winter  season 
—such,  we  suppose,  as  the  loss  on  the  coast  of 
transports  and  means  of  returning  to  Sicily  : — Mait- 
land was  further  instructed  by  Bentinck  to  quit 
the  Spanish  coast  early  in  the  autumn.  The  slo- 
venly, inefficient  state  of  our  transport  service  might 
reasonably  excite  apprehensions.  The  last  legacy 
of  Harry  Dundas  (Lord  Melville)  to  his  country  liad 
not  been  turned  to  any  very  good  account ;  for, 
though  a  few  men-of-war  had  been  converted  into 
troop-ships,  with  proper  officers,  and  proper  disci- 
pline on  board,  the  conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  &c. 
was  still  left  to  the  vessels  hired  out  to  government 
by  merchants  and  private  speculators  mainly,  and 
the  transport  board,  which  ought  to  have  vigilantly 
superintended  these  matters,  was  as  indolent  and 
short-sighted,  and  (through  its  inferior  agents)  as 
corrupt  and  prone  to  jobbing  as  ever ;  and  through 
these  causes,  and  this  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
transport  service,  the  lives  of  our  troops  and  the 

*  Lrttet  lo  Lwfl  WUIwrn  Bentinck,  to  Diaiwtclin. 


costly  materials  of  war  continued  to  be  exposed  to 
frequent  peril.* 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  some  days  before  Lord 
Wellington  commenced  his  march  from  Valladulid 
to  the  Spanish  capital,  General  Maitland  and  his 
Anglo-Sicilians  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca, 
excitmg  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  fears  of 
the  French.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Majorca 
a  so-called  Spanish  division  had  been  funned ;  and 
it  was  now  determined  that  this  force  should  be 
joined  to  General  Mail  land's.  But  such  a  rabble 
had  scarcely  been  seen  in  modem  days  as  this 
Majorcan  division  :  it  was  composed  of  deserters  or 
prisoners  taken  from  the  French,  of  criminals  who 
had  been  transported  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
of  invalids  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  of  runa- 
gates who  had  fled  from  their  coluurs,  and  being 
caught  afterwards  had  been  chained  or  bound  and 
shipped  off  for  the  islands.  About  4500  of  these 
fellows  were  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  efficient 
discipline,  and  were  clothed  and  armed  at  oar 
expense,  and  embarked  to  accompany  Maitlaod's 
motley  force  of  6i)00  men.  From  Port  Mahon 
Maitland  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Blanes  near  the  town  of  Tosa,  where  the  French 
bad  a  strong  redoubt.  On  that  and  the  following 
day  demonstrations  of  landing  were  made;  bat 
Maitland,  after  some  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
officers  and  others,  deemed  it  would  be  rash  to  land 

*  **  I  le(\  Palf  rmo  on  bonrd  a  laiX|*  transport,  that  wm  conveyiM  a 
detachment  o(  Bhtiah  tmoiw  to  Meiisina.  We  prooeeded  well  enonxh 
with  a  fairwluii  and  a  smootli  MB.hiiton  thetniTdei.eiiini(aeontr»rT 
l>reeze  obliKed  ui  to  anchor  under  the  Faro  voint.  At  midninht  avio. 
lent  gale  caused  the  Te:iael  to  dn  ve.  and  In-fore  sail  could  be  fpit  npon 
her  we  were  clme  upon  Sc\lla,  and  the  Fimch  batterie*  wnv  blasiltt 
away  at  Ul.  For  three  A»ys  and  uii^hta  we  were  knockiug  aboQtattbe 
merry  of  the  wiudi  and  wave*  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Eupbemia ;  «t  tinea 
•o  close  to  the  shore,  tliat  wc  expected  Uie  next  heave  ofthe  s«m  would 
dash  us  OD  the  rocks.  Women  and  children  were  screaming,  pngara- 
(fers  lamenting  and  taking'  leave  of  each  other,  ahanduning  all  h>i« 
of  safety-  The  crew,  fjo  small  for  the  ve-sel  at  any  lime,  worn  oat 
with  tlirce  days  and  tiights  of  incessant  toil,  ivfusinl  to  work.  mimI  Isy 
down  upon  deck.  Ba>iiig  that  they  might  as  welt  visit  his  infernal 
majesty' 14  atiode  to-night  as  to-moirow  mnrniiig.  Unftirtunately,  they 
wore  must  of  them  drnfteU  from  a  man-of  war  for  the  puriKMe  of  con. 
ve>iu)j  the  vessel  n>nnd,  and,  without  an  oflRcer,  were  quite  he>Aod 
ciiutrol.  When  all  hope  was  lost  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  saved  lu.  and 
enaljled  us  to  rench  Messina  in  the  course  ofthe  next  day.  Tills  was 
a  good  li.B80u  for  the  future,  never  to  trust  myself  at  sea  on  Ijoatd  a 
large  vt.sa4'l ,  with  little  ballast,  seut  off  in  a  1iuit\  on  what  wTsa  termeil 
a  mere  roasting  voj-age  So  lishl  was  she  thata'very  modemte  htrete 
placed  her  on  her  beam-ends,  and  this  was  tlie  cause  of  all  our  di*as. 
ters:  as  I  learned  afterwards  that,  cimhl  we  have  safely  carried  suffi- 
cient sail,  we  might  have  entered  Messina  at  first  without  dilSciitty, 
instead  of  cumiug  lo  anchor.  This  is  only  one  instance  ol  tlie  mnoe 
in  which  our  transport  service  is  conducted  Vessels  ate  permittr,i  to 
remain  in  haruoar  for  long  prrixla,  and,  when  tlieir  serTn-es  aie 
required  at  a  m-imeot.  it  is  found  tliat  tlie>  have  not  people  on  board 
to  na^  igiite  tlu-m,  although  their  owners  are  pocketing  monthly,  the 
fbll  and  exorhiuoi  pay  for  vessel,  well  found  and  pruvided  tn  every 
respect:  thus  is  John  Bull  duped  uf  his  muney,  and  not  only  tiiaubnt 
the  lives  of  the  tftrops,  and  safely  ol  the  stores  are  recklessly  risked  ou 
board  xesaels  actually  unfit  fur  sea.  I  am  told  tllat  it  la  not  uncommoa 
for  one  ship's  crew  to  serte  for  eight  or  ten  vessels,  at  the  munthlv 
muster  by  the  agent,  or,  if  he  happens  to  i>e  suict  and  desirous  of  per- 
forming  his  duty  to  the  government,  the  cai-taius  have  thetronliteand 
expense  of  providing  crews  for  the  occasiou  that  are  dismissed  in^me- 
diately  the  inspection  is  over.  Ttie  grand  point  with  the  traospnit 
gentry  is  tn  keep  well  with  the  agent  by  perftjrroin^  various  little 
services,  such  as  croployiug  their  carpenters  in  making  hia  furnitnrev 
or  fitting  up  his  house,  preaeoUng  him  with  a  boat  (hat  may  hate 
taken  his  fancy,  &c.  &c.  Tills,  of  course,  eannot  be  ooDaideied  as 
briliery,  but  mere  marks  (if  their  esteeic.'* 

One  of  our  agents  for  transports  was  pieaenled  with  a  Tery  baadsome 
yacht  of  considemiile  burthen,  and  was  Impmdent  enough  to  iBvne  the 
head  ofthe  gnvemnient  to  attend  the  ianuch,  and  to  request  kltn  to 
name  the  vessel.  The  chief,  a  keen  old  .Soutchman  (Sir  'Thomas  M..it. 
land),  with  a  sarcaslk  smile  and  a  significant  look  at  the  craft,  Mi,i— 

"Why,  Mr ,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  Uiau  call  her  the 

*  riunder.' " — Ala,  Juvrnai  o/a  Friend, 
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in  a  province  where  Suchet  might  soon  collect 
22,000  well  disciplined  infantry  and  several 
squadrons  of  good  cavalry ;  and  that  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  or  of  any  other  consider- 
able place,  with  the  means  he  had  would  be  mad- 
ness. Admiral  Sir  Edward  Pellew  strongly  urged 
a  descent,  and  Captain  Codrington,  who  had  long 
been  commanding  a  Equadron  off  that  coast,  insisted 
that  Maitland  was  deceived  by  false  information, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  had  communicated  with  him 
from  shore  were  traitors.  A  council  of  war,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Maitland,  and  that  general,  after 
two  or  three  changes  of  plans  or  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  run  down  the  coast  to  Alicante  in  Valen- 
cia, an  important  city,  the  safety  of  which  was 
endangered  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  which  the 
Spanish  general  J.  O'Donnel  had  recently  sustained 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  drive  the 
van-guard  of  Suchei's  army  back  upon  the  Xucar.* 
The  hearts  of  the  Catalonian  patriots  died  within 
them  as  they  saw  the  British  fleet  quitting  their 
shores.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  winds  were  con- 
trary, and  there  was  some  of  the  usual  confusion 
in  the  transport  service ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  capacious 
and  safe  Bay  of  Alicante,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  troops  were  landed.  Suchet  now  withdrew  his 
van-guard,  which  was  within  sight  of  Alicante,  to 
the  Xucar,  where  he  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
and  a  tUe  du  pont.  Maitland,  with  his  Anglo- 
Sicilians  and  his  Majorcan  division,  occupied  the 
country  from  which  the  enemy  retired;  but  in- less 
than  a  week  he  received  intelligence  that  Suchet 
had  been  joined  by  King  Joseph  with  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Centre,  and  that  Soult  was  in  rapid 
march  with  his  army  of  Andalusia  to  join  the  king 
and  Suchet ;  and  thereupon  he  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  all  the  country  he  had  recovered,  and 
to  fall  back  to  Alicante.  Within  that  town  and 
some  works  in  front  of  it  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expe- 

>  dition  was  cooped  up,  without  the  chance  of  effect- 
ing any  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  Wellington. 
There  were  other  potent  reasons  which  rendered 
his  lordship's  prolonged  occupation  of  the  open 
Capital  impossible.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  there  existed  no  Spanish  force  upon  which 
he  could  depend  for  field  operations.    The  army  of 

,  Galicia  under  Santocildes,  which  was  now  considered 
the  most  effective  of  the  Spanish  corps,  after  taking 
Astorga  and  advancing  towards  Zamora,  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  back  by  Clausel,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  Marmont's  army  of  Portugal ;  Ballasteros, 
who  had  kept  together  a  force  in  Audalusia,  huught- 
ily  refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wellington; 
O'Donnel's  defeated  army  was  flying  through 
Murcia  without  equipments,  and  without  disci- 
pline, and,  on  the  whole  surface  of  Spain,  there  was 

'(  nothing  that,  by  any  straining  of  language,  could 
)>e  called  an  army,  or,  at  least,  a  disciplined  army, 
i»  the  field.     Bands  of  guerrillas  there  were,  but 

*  Ik  <U>  wmehad  aOtir  O'Doniul  li  •aid  to  haTe  loit  more  than 
Jr™*«».  and  to  have  wen  the  fugitives  of  hia  army  throw  away 
•v.OM  miukau  in  their  flight.    If  he  had  out  liilted  tbte  batUe  All- 
*•■>'•  wouM  have  been  In  no  liangir. 
▼OU  IV. — OEO.  III. 


some  of  these  seemed  almost  as  ready  to  plunder 
friends  as  foes — to  fall  upon  English  convoys  as 
upon    French.*     Lord  Wellington,  on   his   first 
arrival  at  Madrid,   had  been  hailed  with  Vivas 
and  expressions  of  good  will,  but  no  active  exertions 
were  made  in  the  common  cause ;  and  the  Vivas 
grew  fainter  as  the  Madrilenos  reflected  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  French  returning,  and  the  good  will 
grew  cool  when  they  were  called  upon  to  furnish  sup- 
plies and  assistance  to  the  allied  army.     As  in  every 
other  city  of  Spain,  and  as  in  every  place  on  the 
Continent  where  we  set  foot,  it  was  believed  that 
the  English  were  made  of  gold,  and  that  wherever 
they  came  they  must  bring  not  only  arms  and 
ammunition,   stores,  clothing,   and  food  for  the 
armies  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  their  own,  but 
also  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver  to 
scatter  among  the   natives :    and  now   whenever 
money  was  asked  for  from  the  Spaniards  they  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  predictions  of  Bonaparte 
and  of  our  own  opposition  were  verified,  and  that 
England  was  becoming  bankrupt.    But,  apart  from 
this  unfavourable  conviction  which  went  to  injure 
our  credit,  very  few  of  these  Castilians  had  any 
money  to  give  or  lend.    Four  years  of  French  mili- 
tary occupation  and  forced  military  contribution 
never  left  full  coffers  anywhere.    The  British  com- 
mander-in-chief could  not  realize  at  Madrid,  by 
drafts  upon  the  British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money 
adequate  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  his  army.f 
It  was  therefore  in  vain  to  think  of  remaining  at 
Madrid,  where,  if  the  allied  army  bad  not  first  been 
starved,  three  or  four  French  armies,  a  total  of  more 
than  100,000  men,  must  have  closed  round  it  and 
cut  off  all  retreat.    The  alternative  left  to  Welling- 
ton was  either  to  move  to  the  north  against  Clausel, 
or  to  move  to  the  south  against  Soult.     He  deter- 
mined on  the  first  of  these  movements,  hoping  that, 
although  Clausel  had  now  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, he  should  be  able  to  give  him  some  such 
lesson  as  he  had  given  to  him  and  Marmont  at 
Salamanca — the  doleful  remembrances  of  which 
battle  were  known  to  have  taken  all  their  con- 
fidence out  of  the  French  infantry.     Leaving  two 
divisions   under  Hill  near  Madrid,  his   lordship 
marched  with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of   Sep- 
tember back  to  Valladolid,  which  he  re-enteied 
on  the  7th.    Continuing  his  march  towards  Burgos 
he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  which 
was   found   to  be  less  than    10,000  men,  undis- 
ciplined, ragged,   and    deficient  in    equipments. 
On  the  19th  of  September  the  allied  army  en- 
tered Burgos,  the  French  falling  back  to  Bri- 
viesca,  but  leaving  2000   men,    under  Greneral 
Dubreton,  in  the  castle  of  Burgos.     The  posses- 
sion  of  that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and 
insecure  position,  and  Wellington  directed  it  to  be 

•  It  !•  related  that  on  the  Snt  day  of  Maltland's  march  from  Ali- 
cante towarda  the  Xticar  a  convoy  with  six  days*  supply  was  attaclied 
by  an  armed  banditti  called  a  guerrilla,  and  that  the  convoywaaplua- 
deiwl  or  dispersed  and  lost.— CoJoeW  Napitr,  Bin.  of  War  n  Vm 
Penwnda. 

t  Wellington  Dispatches. 
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invested  forthwith,  though  he  ttsb  ill  furniRhed  with 
siege  artillery,  and  well  knew  that  the  castle,  strong 
by  its  natural  position,  had  been  fortified  by  the 
French  with  great  care.  A  hom-work  on  a  hill  which 
commanded  some  of  the  works  of  the  castle  was 
carried  by  assault.  The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but 
with  little  effect.  Sapping  was  then  resorted  to,  with 
such  bad  sappers  and  miners  as  his  lordship  had. 
On  the  29th,  a  breach  having  been  effected  in  the 
outer  wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  it,  but  failed.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  another  breach  having  been  effected  by 
the  same  process  of  mining  and  exploding,  another 
storm  was  attempted  :  this  succeeded,  but  still  the 
besiegers  were  only  established  within  the  exterior 
line  of  the  works  of  the  castle.  In  two  bold  sorties 
the  French  materially  injured  the  works  of  the 
allies,  and  thus  threw  them  back  in  their  operations. 
But  what  most  retarded  these  operations  was  a  want 
of  ammunition.  At  last,  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
a  breach  was  made  by  mining  in  the  second  line, 
and  orders  were  given  to  storm  again.  The  assault 
was  gallantly  made  and  maintained  by  a  detach- 
ment of  our  German  Legion  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Guards ;  bat  the  French  brought  such  a  fire  to 
bear  upon  them  from  the  third  line  and  from  the 
body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with  numbers 
80  superior,  before  they  could  be  supported,  that  tbe 
assailants  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  Dubreton  had  made  a  brave  stand,  but  no 
bravery  or  skill  could  have  saved  the  castle  in  the 
face  of  so  bold  and  so  persevering  an  enemy.  But, 


as  Wellington  was  preparing  to  renew  his  assault, 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  advanced  to  raise 
the  siege;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  learned 
from  General  Hill  that  the  armies  of  the  South  and 
Centre,  or  those  of  Soult  and  King  Joseph,  being 
united,  mustered  lO.OOO  strong,  and  were  ad- 
vancing from  Valencia  towards  the  Tagus,  and  that 
General  Ballasteros  had  not  asbumed  a  position  in 
La  Mancha  which  the  Spanish  government,  at  his 
lordship's  suggestion,  had  ordered  him  to  take 
up,  in  order  to  retard  the  enemy's  movements 
towards  the  Tagus.*  The  British  commander  was 
therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting 
a  retrograde  movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
Hill,  who  at  the  approach  of  Soult  retired  slowly 
towards  Salamanca.  On  the  2l8t  of  October  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  allied  army  retired  in  good 
order  to  Palencia,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
had  landed  at  Coruiia  and  marched  through  the 
northern  provinces.  The  French  army  from  the 
north,  by  this  time  under  the  command  of  Souhaffl, 
was  now  close  upon  the  allies,  and  repeatedly 
attacked  and  harassed  their  rear-guard  until  they 
reached  the  Duero  at  Tudela,  when  Souham  halted, 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  Sk>ult  from  the  south. 
Wellington  halted  not,  but,  crossing  the  Duero  on 
the  29th  of  October,  continued  his  retreat  to  the 

•  BallutntM  behkvpd  in  Uiit  tlmineleM  manner  oat  nf  apite  and 
Jealouay,  or  ucchuh^  ihe  Upitnish  reg«nry  and  coriva  hail  uffmd  l^inl 
Wellingtnn  Uin  chief  command  of  the  Sitaniah  anuiea. — Di^atcku 
Burl  BalMmrH. 
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Tonnes,  being  joined,  on  his  way  thither,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  by  Hill.  After  getting  across 
the  Duero  and  effecting  iiis  junction  with  Hill,  his 
lordship  congratulated  himself  on  his  success. 
"  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary-at-war, 
"  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
(among  whom  is  Caffarelli'a  infantry,  as  well  as 
his  cavalry),  and  considering  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  great  proportion  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  divisions  which  I  have  with  me,  and 
their  general  weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
cavalry,  I  think  I  have  escaped  from  the  worst 
military  situation  I  was  ever  in."  *  By  the  8th  of 
November  his  lordship  had  taken  up  his  old  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval,  in  front  of 
Salamanca.  On  the  10th  Souham  and  Soult  joined 
their  forces,  which  were  now  estimated  at  75,000 
foot  and  12,000  cavalry,  while  Wellington's  army, 
counting  Spaniards  and  all,  did  not  e.\ceed  48,000 
foot  and  5000  cavalry.  The  two  French  generals 
now  advanced ;  and,  on  the  14th,  finding  nearly 
all  the  fords  of  the  river  practicable,  they  crossed 
the  Tormes  in  force  some  three  leagues  above 
Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  broke 
up  from  San  Cristoval  and  ordered  his  troops  to- 
wards the  two  Arapiles ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  march 
from  the  fords,  he  moved  with  the  second  division 
of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  he  could  collect, 
to  attack  them,  leaving  Hill,  with  some  divisions, 
to  protect  this  movement,  and  posting  the  third 
division  in  reserve  on  the  Arapiles,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  those  important  positions,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  been  held  by  the  French 
in  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  already  too  strong  and  to<i  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked,  so  that  his  lordship  confined  him- 
self to  a  smart  cannonade  of  their  cavalry,  under 
cover  of  which  he  reconnoitred  their  position.  In 
the  evening  he  withdrew  all  his  troops  to  the 
heights  of  the  Arapiles.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  and  the  following  morning,t  having  seen 
that  Soult  and  Souham  were  determined  not  to 
Utack  him  on  the  ground  he  had  chosen,  the  field 
of  his  former  victory,  he  moved  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  through  Salamanca,  detaching 
General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  with  a  division  of  in- 
fantry, to  secure  the  passage  of  a  stream  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expected 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  to  cut  off  his  lord- 
ship's communications  either  with  Salamanca  or 

*  P^tch  to  Earl  Bathnnt,  datad  Ku  da,  Sltt  October. 

t  "  On  the  IMh,  at  day-light,  the  whole  of  our  anny  waa  io  order 
o<  bttlle ;  our  diTiaon  waa  poated  behind  the  Arapiln,  and  every  one 
Miidpated  a  leree  and  general  engagement.    The  French  h«d  90,000 

Urn,  ind  nearly  too  pieoaa  of  artillery Soult,  however,  had 

Bo  iltastion  of  Sghting  ;  he  declined  the  ohallengn.  nuuiceuvred  on 
""fil^''  *°**'  threateaing  our  commuuication  with  Poitugul,  com- 
pelWnt  to  retreat  It  is  erident  that  Lord  Wellington,  who.  ftom 
><>•  Wk  to  the  lith,  lispt  all  hii  fnrcra  coiiceutrated  on  tlw  Tormes, 
SQxiMsly  desired  aud  expected  a  general  engagement.  Indeed,  it 
™*  been  said,  and  is  probable,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  could 
j"  '•^?''PV<"«*  that  Soult  would  refuae  Sghting,  he  would  himsrif 
^^  been  the  auailaut,  and  would  have  mnrchL'd  boldly  on  the 
nngiMB  of  Moiarbes,  It  waa  not  uutil  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
tbat  uie  retreat  was  ordered,  which,  bad  it  been  the  original  intention 
orbia  lordship,  wonld,  no  doubt,  have  been  entered  upon  six  houn 
'''«»."—lttoMeeti<m  4>/iA»  Pninmla. 


with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  Wellington  found  the  French  still  fortifying 
the  position  they  had  taken  up  the  preceding  day 
on  crossing  the  Tormes — so  cautious  bad  their 
defeats  and  reverses  rendered  them ;  but  they  were 
also  moving  masses  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry  to 
their  left,  as  if  with  the  intentiun  of  cutting  off  the 
allies  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Wellington  there- 
upon determined  to  move  rapidly  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  putting  the  allied  army  in  march  in 
three  columns,  and  crossing  the  Zurguen,  which 
&ir  Edward  Paget  had  guarded,  and  then  turning 
and  passing  the  enemy's  left  flank,  be  encamped 
that  night  on  the  Valmuza.  On  the  following  day, 
the  16th,  the  French  followed  his  lordship's  move- 
ment with  immense  masses  of  cavalry,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry ;  but  thev  did  not  at- 
tempt to  press  upon  his  rear.  On  the  Hth  they 
took  advantage  of  the  ground  to  cannonade  our 
light  division,  which  formed  the  rear-guard,  and 
which  was  now  commanded  by  General  Alten,  on 
its  passage  over  the  river,  and  caused  it  some  loss. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
who  had  ridden  to  the  rear  to  discover  the  cause 
of  some  delay  in  the  march,  was  surprised,  when 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Italian  cavalry 
which  had  followed  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Naples.^ 
On  the  18th  the  French  kept  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance, and  Lord  Wellington,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, established  his  head-quarters  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Soult,  in  fact,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Tormes,  made  no  serious  movement,  being  called 
upon  by  Joseph  to  send  some  troops  into  Old 
Castile.  On  the  19th  part  of  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  Agueda ;  all  the  rest  crossed  on  the 
20th.  The  main  body  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese were  then  distributed  in  their  old  canton- 
ments within  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  between  the 
Agueda  and  the  Coa ;  and  Hill's  corps  moved  into 
Spanish  Estremadura,  into  cantonments  near  Coria, 
and  towards  the  Tagus. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  allies  had 
suffered  severely  from  fatigue  and  privation ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  weather  was  worse  than  Lord  Wellington 
had  ever  seen  it ;  the  roads  were  knee-deep  with 
mud,  the  rivers  and  swollen  rivulets  breast-deep ; 
hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  provisions  could 
be  obtained  from  that  hungry,  desolated  country ; 
a  great  part  of  the  army  had  neither  bread  nor 
biscuit,  the  only  sustenance  being  a  scanty  ration 
of  lean  tough  beef,  which  the  men  were  obliged  to 
eat  half  raw,  from  the  difficulty  of  lighting  fires  in 

}  We  well  knew  the  Ittlian  officer  who  had  the  priDcIpal  share  In 
this  capture.  It  was  Don  Mare-Antonio  Colonna,  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Stigliauo,  a  branch  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the 
Colonna,  long  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  disoovered,  with 
hbi  glass,  an  English  genera]  officer  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  galloping 
to  the  spot.  surrouDded  the  base  of  the  hill.  He  used  to  give  a  graohio 
and  touching  aocouut  of  the  behaviour  of  the  stately  and  gallani 
veteran,  who  bad  already  lost  an  arm,  and  was  very  short-sighted. 
Sir  Edward,  upon  first  seeing  the  dragoons,  put  spurs  to  his  horsa, 
and  would  have  galloTM.d  down  the  hill,  but  Colonna  cried  out  that 
it  waa  surrounded,  that  escape  was  impossible,  that  the  attera|it 
might  lead  lodestmctlun;  ana,  aa  he  closed  upon  hira  with  so\erat 
troopers.  Sir  Edward  piMentad  hb  swoid  and  surrendered. 
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their  vet  bivouacs,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel.* 
Such  had  been  the  cleanliness  of  Spanish  quarters, 
that  nearly  all  our  tender-skinned  men  were  bring- 
ing back  cutaneous  disorders,  and  all  the  rest  were 
eaten  up  by  vermin  even  as  though  they  had  passed 
through  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues.  The  poorest 
and  dullest  follower  of  the  camp  was  sensible  of 
the  ill-conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals  and  other 
authorities,  and  none  could  be  blind  to  the  care 
with  which  the  Spanish  people  concealed  their  pro- 
visions, or  to  the  greediness  with  which  they  over- 
charged every  morsel  of  food  or  drop  of  wine  they 
supplied  to  the  troops  who  were  fighting  for  them. 
On  leaving  Salamanca  some  of  our  retreating  sol- 
diers had  been  savagely  murdered  by  Spaniards  of 
that  town.  Many  of  our  men,  vowing  that  their 
friends  were  worse  than  their  foes,  beat  the  Spanish 
peasants  and  plundered  their  abodes  wherever  the 
opportunity  offered ;  and  other  and  worse  irregu- 
larities were  committed.  Lord  Wellington,  how- 
ever, had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evils 
chiefly  to  the  inattention  and  inexperience  of  the 
ofScers  of  the  regiments ;  and,  a  few  days  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  behind  the  Agueda,  he 
hsued  a  severe  admonitory  letter  to  oBScers  com- 
manding divisions  and  brigades.  He  herein  de- 
clared that  in  the  late  campaign  the  discipline  of 
his  army  had  become  relaxed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  he  had  witnessed  in  any  army  with  which  he 
had  ever  served,  or  of  which  he  had  ever  read.t 
This  was  exaggerating  the  fact  and  being  over 
severe,  and  it  was  so  felt — and  very  deeply  too— 
by  the  whole  army ;  but  the  severity  of  the  censure 
(which  passed  over  the  common  soldiers  to  fall 
upon  their  officers)  was  evidently  calculated  to 
produce  a  beneficial  impression  upon  many  of  the 

*  The  English  •oldier.  moreover,  has  no  geniiii  for  cooking,  and 
the  preBcrihed  mett  arranKements  of  our  troops  were  very  bad.  Hie 
French  luldiera,  on  the  other  hand,  cullivated  the  science  of  cookery, 
for  wiiich  their  naliun  hat  fo  decided  a  genius,  and  their  cooking  ar* 
rangementi  were  infinitely  lietter  tlian  ours.  Lord  WellinKton  dwelt 
upon  this  diiTerence  with  some  nafvt:t^  in  the  circular  letter  he  ad- 
dre«.<«ed  to  commanding  officers  after  the  retreat.  "  In  renard  to  the 
food  or  the  soldier,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  have  frequently  observed 
and  lamented  in  the  late  campaiKU  the  facility  and  celerity  with  which 
the  French  soldiers  cook  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  anny." 
And,  after  this  ohservatioo,  lie  rejtd  the  commanding  officers  a  good 
lesson  nliout  a  division  of  labour,  in  cuUinif  and  bringing  in  wood,  in 
fetching  water,  in  prepuring  the  meat  tu  be  cooked,  &c.  &c.  Thus, 
like  a  truly  great  mitn,  he  continued  to  attend  to  every  detail,  coosi- 
deriog  notliing  too  little  for  his  attention  which  contributed  to  the  well- 
being  and  efSoieilcy  of  his  army. 

We  fear,  however,  that,  through  the  total  wont  of  the  eulinary  genius, 
onr  soldiers  still  require  almost  everything  to  be  done  for  them  and  to 
their  hands,  or  aJmoat  to  have  their  victuals,  ready  cooked,  put  into 
their  mouths. 

One  little  reform,  if  it  has  not  been  adopted,  night  ta«  found  easy. 
The  French  soldiers  mese  hy  twoa  and  threes,  and  use  small  note  or 
ketUefi,  which  are  light  to  carry  and  easy  to  make  boil :  these  Kettles 
were  all  made  of  copper.  The  English ,  at  that  time,  meased  by  tens, 
and  used  large  heavy  camp  kettlea  made  of  irou,  and  which  required 
a  large  Are, 

f  See  cinmlar  letter  in  Dispatchee,  dated  Freneda,  S8ih  November. 
—In  this  eireular  the  commander-in-chief  said  that  the  army  had  suf. 
fered  no  privation  which  eouid  justify  the  least  irregularity,  or  account 
for  the  leasee  which  had  twen-sustained.  An  officer  serving  in  General 
Hill's  diviaion  says  :   *'  1  am  convinced  that  his  lordship  was  never 

made  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  our  privations Neither 

were  the  irregulnritiea,  though  great,  by  any  means  general :  there 
were  corps,  and  many  corps,  who  maintained  their  discipline,  and 
whose  casualties  were  comparatively  trifling  and  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for." — RMoUeetioiu  oflhe  Peninsitla. 

Another  officer,  who  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Hill  during 
this  retreiit,  says  that  our  troops,  in  Sir  Joho  Moore's  retreat  through 
GalUia  to  Corufia,  were  never  so  long  without  a  supply  of  provisions 
as  were  some  corps  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  he  also  savs  that  tile  murehee  in  the  piasent  caae  were  never  of  an 
uuieasonable  length. — ColontI  IMth  Hnj/. 


"  fine  gentlemen  "  of  the  army,  who  still  consi- 
dered such  details  as  soldiers'  Aiel,  flesh-pots,  and 
dinner-hours  unworthy  the  attention  of  such  high- 
bred gallants :  and,  when  the  commanding  oibcers, 
the  colonels  and  majors  of  regiments,  and  captains 
of  companies,  neglected  these  dutiM,  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  neglected  by  the  subalterns,  and 
to  he  very  indifferently  performed  by  the  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  very  first  men  that  raised 
an  indecent  outcry  against  Wellington  for  not  keep- 
ing Madrid,  and  for  not  taking  the  castle  of  Burgos, 
was  Ballasteros,  whose  conduct  had  made  the  re- 
treat from  the  latter  place  so  indispensable,  and 
whose  pride  and  jealousy  had  gone  far  to  cooimit 
the  whole  of  his  lordship's  army.     Fortunately  the 
Spanish  government  took  the  command  of  its  army 
from  that  arrogant  blockhead,  and  gave  it  to  Ge- 
neral Virues;   yet  Ballasteros  was  described   by 
Wellington  as  the  only  roan  among  the  Spaniards 
who  ever  did  anything!    Many  people  in  England, 
particularly  of  the  opposition  party,  echoed   the 
outcry  of  the  Spanish  general,  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  campaign,  and,  not  satisfied  with  representing 
it  as  a  ruinous  and  a  disgraceful  failure  ita  Spain, 
derived  from  it  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
old  prediction  that  Wellington  must  be  driven  out  of 
Portugal.  His  lordship's  own  brief  and  manly  words 
are  the  best  defence  or  explanation  of  bis  conduct. 
"  I  am  much  afraid,"  said  he,  "  from  what  I  see 
in  the  newspapers,  that  the  public  will  be  mucli 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  campaign,  notwitli- 
standing  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful 
campaign  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  has  pro- 
duced for  the  common  cause  more  important  results, 
than  any  campaign  in  which  the  British  army  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  century.    We  have  taken 
by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca, 
and  the  Retiro  has  surrendered.     In  the  meantime 
the  allies  have  taken  Astorga,  Consuegra,  and  Gua- 
dalaxara,  besides  other  places.    In  the  ten  months 
elapsed  since  January  this  army  has  sent  to  Eng- 
land little  short  of  20,000  prisoners ;  and  they  have 
taken  and  destroyed,  or  have  themselves  retained 
the  use  of,  the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  Madrid,  Astorga, 
Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and,  upon  Uie 
whole,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  we  now 
possess,  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Tagus  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  retained  still  greater  advantage^ 
I  think,  and  should  have  remained  in  possession  of 
Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could 
have  taken  Burgos,  as  I  ought,  early  in  Octobor, 
or  if  Ballastercw  had  moved  upon  Alcaraz,  as  he 
was   ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for   his  own 

aggrandizement I  see  that  a  disposition 

already  exists  to  blame  the  government  for  the 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely 
my  oum  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample 
means  both  at  Madrid  and  Santander  for  the  siege 
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of  the  strongest  fortress.  That  which  was  wanting 
at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  artillery  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  use  them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy 
as  they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of 
every  description,  having  the  use  of  such  excellent 
roads,  &c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important 
results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to 
feed  them ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their 
incredulity.  I  could  not  find  means  of  moving  even 

one  gun  from  Madrid As  for  the  two 

heavy  guns   which endeavoured  to  send,  I 

was  obliged  to  send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them ; 
and  we  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
those  cattle  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
army."*     As   for  the  security  of  Portugal  his 
lordship  could  be  under  no  apprehension.     With 
Badajoz  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Hill  be- 
yond the  Guadiana  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
with  no  French  force  in  Andalusia,  or  anywhere 
in  the  south,  to  march  against  him,  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  was  safe.     With  regard  to  the 
northern  frontier  where  his  lordship  and  the  main 
army  were  stationed,  although  letters  were  inter- 
cepted from  Joseph  which  ordered  Soult  to  make 
Portugal  the  seat  of  the  war,  it  was  clear  to  a  de- 
monstration that  that  marshal  would   not   again 
approach  the  line  of  the  Agueda,  or  re-enter  a 
country  where  he,  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
had  met  with  nothing  but  calamity  and  loss.     The 
strong  place  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  in  our  pos- 
session, and  Almeida  being  re-established,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  by  that 
great  entrance  into  Portugal :  his  lordship  there- 
fore concluded  that  for  the  present  Soult,  notwith- 
standing his   vast   numerical   superiority,  would 
canton  his  army  in  Old  Castile,  and  in  the  higher 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  and  means  from  France : 
— and  this  was  what  the  French  marshal  did.    "  I 
believe,"  said  his  lordship,  *'  that  the  enemy  re- 
quire repose  as  much,  if  not  more  than  we  do ; 
and  that  their  immense  numbers  are  rather  em- 
harrassing  to  them  in  a  country  already  exhausted. 
•     •     .     .     I  believe  that  I  have  underrated 
rather  than  overrated  their  force.    They  say  them- 
selves, at  Salamanca,  that  they  have  90,000  in- 
isntr^  and  14,000  cavalry ;  and  their  demand  for 
provuions  from  the  country  is  140,000  rations 
dsily!    I  think  they  must  have  90,000  men  alto- 
getler,  including  from  10,000  to  12,000  cavalry. 
• ,  •    •  .   .  Having  abandoned  Madrid,  and  having 
given  up  all  their  communications  vrith  the  north, 
•olely  with  a  view  to  collect  a  still  larger  force 
sgaust  me,  there  is  no  diversion  which  would  at 
present  answer  to  effect  an  alteration  in  our  rela- 
tive nnmbers,  even  if  I  could  depend  upon  the 
Spaniards  to  do  anything.    But  I  am  quite  in  de- 
*P»ir  about  them'"t      There  was   therefore  a 

Ij^'^'^teh  to  Uu  Earl  of  liTerpool,  dated  Ciodad  Rodrigo.  !3rd 

MiL'f^  lo  UiB  Earl  of  LinTiiool.    WelUsgion  tlao  menUoocd  an- 
"■w  uaFOitant  eticoimtance— the  lituation  of  hb  army.    "  It  hu 


pause  in  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  lasted  not 
only  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  but 
through  the  spring  of  1813.  The  main  army  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  being  thus  condemned 
to  a  long  inactivity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Spaniards  would  be  very  active.  They  did 
nothing  except  by  their  guerrillas,  who  harassed 
Clause!  in  the  north.  In  the  south-east,  and  on 
the  east  coast,  where  Suchet's  army  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  drafts  made  upon  it,  little 
enterprise  was  shown,  and  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance was  done.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army — in 
which  there  were  not  2000  British  soldiers* — re- 
mained shut  up  at  Alicante.  Wellington  took  it 
upon  himself  to  order  General  Maitland  to  remun 
on  the  eastern  coast,  notwithstanding  Lord  WiUiam 
Bentinck's  instructions,  till  he  should  receive  the 
further  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Peninsula  also  transmitted 
to  Maitland  excellent  instructions  and  orders.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  while  engaged  and  per- 
plexed with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  he 
ustructed  him  how  to  maintain  his  post  at  Ali- 
cante, how  to  keep  open  his  communication  with 
the  sea  and  British  shipping  in  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain manner ;  and  ordered  him  not  to  think  of  em- 
barking till  the  last  extremity.  He  invited  Mait- 
land to  place  confidence  in  the  gallantry  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  troops  under  his  command, 
telling  him  that  he  (Wellington)  had  tried  them 
frequently,  and  that  they  had  never  failed  him.f 
But  Maitland  knew  not  how  to  bring  out  these 
fine  qualities  of  the  English  soldier ;  he  had  not 
the  habitude  of  a  separate  command.  The  good 
part  of  his  little  army  was  almost  buried  or  con- 
cealed by  the  bad,  his  own  health  gave  way  com- 
pletely under  chagrin,  and  those  incessant  annoy- 
ances which  every  British  ofScer  serving  with  the 
Spaniards  was  doomed  to  undergo,  and  which  he 
had  not  philosophy  to  bear.  But  for  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  Wellington,  he  would  have  acted 
in  conformity  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  orders, 
and  have  returned  to  Sicily  with  his  whole  force 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  Not  being  able  to 
do  this,  Maitland  resigned  early  in  that  month, 
and  soon  afterwards  General  W.  Clinton  came 
down  from  Sicily  and  took  the  command.  Clinton 
would  have  introduced  more  activity  and  enter- 
prise, but  he  was  checked  by  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Alicante,  who 
treated  the  English  as  though  they  were  enemies, 
and,  so  far  from  giving  Clinton  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  the  seaward  batteries  of  Alicante,  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  his  communication  with 
our  shipping,  and — in  case  of  a  reverse — his  re- 
treat and  re-embarkation  (which  Clinton,  as  well 

been  actlrel;  employed  iloee  the  beglnnlns  of  lait  January,  and  re- 
quire* reet.  The  horaea  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  particular  re- 
quire both  that,  and  good  food  and  care  during  the  winter ;  and  the 
diacipllne  of  the  infantry  requlie*  to  be  attended  to,  as  la  nenal  in  all 
armies  after  lo  long  a  campaign,  and  one  of  ao  much  activity." 

*  About  8000  British  and  German  troope  left  Sicily  with  Oenetal 
Maitland  ;  but  we  beliere  that  aboutonehalf  of  this  number  wen 
Germane. 

t  Letter  to Ueut.Geneial  F. Maitland, in  Diapatehee. 
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as  Maitland,  yitm  commanded  to  make  sure  oO> 
he  would  not  sufiFer  the  British  to  hold  even  a  gate 
of  the  town.  In  the  meanwhile  Suchet  diligently 
strengthened  his  fortified  camp  on  the  Xucar,  en- 
trenched all  the  passes  in  his  front,  dismantled  the 
extensive  walls  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  against 
which  Wellington  had  recommended  a  movement, 
and  established  a  good  citadel  there.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  General  Campbell  arrived  from  Sicily 
with  4000  men,  and  took  the  command,  thus 
making  the  fourth  general  in  chief  in  the  same 
number  of  months  I — for,  in  the  short  interval  be- 
tween the  resignation  of  Maitland  and  the  arrival 
of  Clinton,  the  chief  command  at  Alicante  had 
been  held  by  General  Mackenzie.  On  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  Suchet's  formidable  position,  and 
with  other  discouraging  circumstances,  General 
Campbell  declared  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  attempt  anything  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  was  reported  to  be  coming 
from  Sicily  with  still  more  considerable  reinforce- 
ments; but  his  lordship  never  arrived  until  the 
3rd  of  July,  1813.  As  the  Spanish  government 
made  no  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
motley  Majorcan  division,  and  as  Campbell  could 
no  longer  give  it  rations,  it  broke  up  and  went 
marauding  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians 
whom  Bentinck  had  sent  under  Maitland  deserted, 
tome  to  join  Suchet,  who  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Neapolitans  with  him,  some  to  wander  along 
the  coast  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding  means  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  Thus  Campbell  and 
his  people  ate  almonds  and  raisins,  and  drank 
Alicante  wine,  in  bodily,  if  not  in  mental,  repose. 
The  whole  matter  had  been  badly  managed  from 
the  beginning;  but  still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  was  at- 
tended with  some  beneficial  effects :  it  long  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  Suchet,  prevented  his  de- 
taching more  troops  to  Madrid  and  the  united 
armies  under  Soult,  and  perplexed  the  attention 
and  acted  as  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  Bona- 
parte's government.* 

While  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  many  curious  events  had  occurred 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck finished  and  set  up  the  constitution  which 
he  bad  so  much  at  heart  A  short  retrospect  is 
necessary.  Ever  since  the  first  landing  of  our 
troops  in  1806  to  protect  the  otherwise  defenceless 
island  from  the  French,  there  had  been  abundant 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  thoughtless,  ex- 
travagant, and  profligate  court  of  King  Ferdinand, 
and  every  English  general  who  had  held  the  com- 
mand had  found  himself  compelled  to  waste  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  in  making  remonstrances  to 
Ferdinand's  government,  which  met  them  with 
quibbles,  and  in  writing  representations  and  com- 
plaints to  his  own  government,  who,  out  of  a  too 
delicate  regard  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  old  ally,  took  no  proceedings  upon 

•  Colonel  Napier. 
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them,  or  did  no  more  than  write  an  occasional 
letter  of  good  advice  to  that  Neapolitano-Sicilian 
government.    The  expenses  Great  Britain  had  in- 
curred were  enormous.     From  the  year  1806  till 
now  we  had  maintained  at  our  own  expense  a 
British  army  varying  from  10,000  to  20,00O  men  ; 
and  we  had  been  paying  to  the  court  an  annual 
subsidy  of  300,000/.  or  400,000/.     This  money, 
according  to  a  treaty  signed  at  Palermo,  ought  all 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Sicilian 
marine  and  land  forces ;  yet  the  Sicilian  army  had 
remained  as  badly  paid,  as  badly  disciplined,  as 
badly  fed,  as  inefiScient  as  before  ;  and  the  marine, 
upon  which  so  much  depended,  had  not  been  raised 
to  any  better  state.*    The  common  people  were 
docile  and  well  disposed ;  the  mariners  and   the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  would   have  made   good 
active  sailors,  and  have  managed  many  flotillas  of 
gun-boats ;  the  peasantry  could  have  been  convened 
into   good  soldiers;  but  under   such    a   system, 
robbed  by  their  own  court,  robbed  by  their  own 
oflBcers,  oppressed  by  their  barons — some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  feudal  system  still  surviving  in 
Sicily — and  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  most  mon- 
strous   and  absurd  monopolies  and  systems  of 
taxation,  the  poor  Sicilians  were  almost  powerless 
and  useless  even  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country.     King  Ferdinand,  though  not  devoid  of 
a  rude  natural  wit  and  sagacity  and  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  was,  and  had  all  his  life  been,  so  prone 
to  indolence  and  frivolous  amusements  as  to  be 
almost  a  nullity.     Provided  he  could  fish   and 
shoot  all  the  day  long,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  was  as  happy  at  Palermo,  in 
his  curtailed  dominions,  as  ever  he  had  been  at 
Naples.     As  had  been  the  case  ever  since  their 
marriage,  he  left  the  cares  of  government  to  his 
wife,  with  a  Carolina,  pensaci  /u.f    Carolina  of 
Austria,  the  sister  of  the  hapless  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  the  friend  and  almost  the  idolatress  of 
Lord  Nelson,  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life  and  reign  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous 
princess,  fond  of  amusement  and  of  admiration, 
but  spirited  and  high-minded  when  the  occasion 
demanded.     But  the  woes  of  her  sister  had  made 
almost  as  sudden  a  change  on  her  heart  as  they 
had  made  on  Marie  Antoinette's  hair.     She  be- 
came suspicious,  gloomy,  savi^y  vindictiTe :  the 
Neapolitan  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  scafibld 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  rickety  "Republics 
Partenopea,"  and  the  return  of  herself  and  family 

*  While  we  were  keeping  oiA  own  army,  and  paying  400,000/. 
a-Tear  to  the  Sicilian  court,  that  court  taxed  the  wine  and  other  »iip- 

Ellea  for  the   British  army,  made  us  pay  &0  or  60  per  cent.'npah  tiie 
ivad  wiiich  the  Eaf;lish  loldieri  ate,  and  actually  raiaed  a  revenue 
of  nearly  100,000/.  per  annum  upon  (be  British  army. 

Other  f^cts  occurred  wliich  would  stagt^er  our  tielief  if  we  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  unblushing  conduct  or  that  Neapolitano* 
Sicilian,  or  Siculo-Neapolitan  Kovernment.  When  Kr  John  SlQalt, 
in  his  expedition  of  1809.  was  at  the  island  of  Ischia,  in  the  Galf  of 
Naples,  having  several  thuusand  Siciliaus  with  him  who  received  no 
provisions  tram  their  own  government,  he  oidered  the  Bnglish  com- 
missariat to  supply  them  with  rations.  The  poor  Siciliaiu  came  in  a 
abort  time  aud  begged  Sir  John  to  stop  this  allowance,  beoaoee  their 
own  government,  on  account  of  the  rations  which  were  thus  funiishM 
at  our  expense,  dedur:ti>d  out  of  tlieir  pay  a  much  greater  sua  than 
the  soldifln  could  afford,  and  more  than  the  rations  wen  wottli. 

f  "  Carolina,  do  you  Ihinit  about  it."  Tliia  wa>  old  FenUnand's 
constant  cxproMlon. 
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from  Sicily  in  1799-180O,  was  thed  to  gratify  her 
vengeance,  and  not  to  latisfy  Ferdinand,  who 
would  have  forgotten  and  forgiven;  and  it  waa 
through  her  that  Nelson  put  an  ineffaceable  ctain 
upon  hia  glory  by  allowing  the  Neapolitan  admiral 
Caraccioli  to  be  tried  in  a  most  irregular  manner 
by  court-martial  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  be 
sent  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  lying  alongside.*  Her  own  subsequent 
misfortunes  and  flights,  the  reverses  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  of  all  her  connexions,  the  appa- 
rently resistless  conquests  of  the  people  who  had 
murdered  her  sister,  the  very  humiliating  straits 
and  difficulties  to  which  she  was  frequently  re- 
duced, and  the  advance  of  age,  had  not  contri- 
buted to  improve  her  temper.  In  Sicily  she  treated 
every  one  that  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  government  as  a  Jacobin  and  traitor. 
Capital  executions  could  not  well  be  indulged  in, 
under  the  protection  of  an  English  army  com- 
manded by  humane  and  honourable  men,  who 
themselves  felt  and  frequently  represented  the  ne- 
ceuity  of  reform ;  but  many  were  the  individuals 
whom  she  persecuted  to  their  ruin ;  and  in  the 
year  1811  the  prisons  and  fortresses  of  the  island 
were  found  to  be  crammed  with  state  prisoners — 
with  persons  for  the  roost  part  arrested  merely 
because  they  were  tuspectt  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  party  who  nourished  her  suspicions  and 
passion  for  vengeance,  and  led  her  to  her  own  ruin 
as  fast  as  evil  counsellors  could  do  it.  Wounded 
in  her  pride  at  the  slightest  interference,  she  began 
to  complain  that  the  king  her  husband  was  not 
matter  of  his  own  island,  that  the  English  encou- 
raged his  disaffected  subjects,  and  filled  the  heads 
of  the  Sicilian  people  with  dangerous  ideas  of 
change  and  innovation.  It  was  noticed  that  these 
inimical  feelings  towards  her  allies  and  protectors 
became  stronger  after  the  marrittge  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  with  her  niece,  and  that  some  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  service — emigrant 
royalists  and  others  who  had  lived  upon  her  bounty 
•nd  had  followed  he*  to  Sicily — were  at  the  same 
time  elated  with  hope.  Our  officers  in  command, 
snd  even  our  diplomatists,  had  the  honourable 
English  backwardness  and  awkwardness  in  the 
practices  of  secret  police  and  the  arts  of  detecting 
conspiracies;  and  it  should  appear  that  our  army  was 
actually  surrounded  by  plots  before  anything  was 
discovered,  and  that  we  were  the  last  to  know  that 
hy  means  of  these  French  people  and  others  Queen 
Carolina  was  actually  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
*ith  Bonaparte.  The  queen's  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence of  France  in  its  Jacobin  state  was  much 
mitigated  in  its  present  monarchical  and  imperial 
state;  she  knew  that  the  Man  of  Destiny  from 
Corsica  had  been  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  republicans  of  all  classes,  and  had  crushed 
vndcr  his  iron  heel  the  men  and  parties  that  had 
l«d  her  sister  to  the  block :  and  this  man  was  now 
o;  marriage  her  nephew.  It  appears  that  Bona- 
pwte  amused  and  deluded  Carolina  with  hopes  of 

*  Sn  Soatbej,  Lifc  of  NelMn ;  aod  Vineenio  Cnoeo. 


restoring  her  husband  to  his  continental  domi- 
nions, or  of  carving  him  out  a  kingdom  elsewhere, 
as  he  had  proposed  doing  to  Lord  Wentworth  and 
Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  that  at  one 
time  he  gave  a  verbal  promise  that  Ferdinand 
should  have  Naples  back  upon  condition  of  his 
maintaining  the  French  laws  which  had  been  esta- 
blished there,  holding  his  crown  as  the  confederated 
prince*  of  dermany  held  theirs,  and  driving  the 
English  out  of  Sicily  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or  by 
any  means  that  might  be  found  most  feasible. 
Such  a  project  could  be  entertained  only  by  a  per- 
son far  gone  in  madness ;  any  sane  person  must 
have  seen  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
would  bind  himself  to  nothing  and  set  down 
nothing  in  writing,  and  who,  when  he  had  bound 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner, 
had  never  cared  for  his  engagements  when  it  waa 
profitable  to  break  them,  was  aiming  at  nothing 
else  than  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army,  which 
would  enable  him  or  his  lieutenant,  Murat,  to  seize 
the  island,  or  than  the  fomenting  of  distrusts,  jea- 
lousies, and  finally  an  open  quarrel  between  the 
Sicilians  and  the  English,  which  might  lead  to  the 
same  result :  yet  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Carolina  was  for  a  time  deluded,  and  that  there 
existed  a  plot  fur  delivering  over  the  British  army 
to  destruction. 

In  the  summer  of  1811  Lord  William  Beniinck 
arrived  at  Palermo  in  the  duuble  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces.  His  lordship  came  with  a  pretty  ample 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  court  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  country,  and  such  in- 
formation as  he  yet  wanted  was  furnished  him  by 
some  of  the  Sicilian  nobility.  Several  stormy 
scenes  took  place  between  Lord  William  and  the 
queen.  She  said  the  English  government  bad 
sent  her  a  hard-hearted  German  corporal,  who 
would  not  listen  to  reason  ;  she  insisted  that  she  or 
the  king  her  husband  had  the  right  to  govern  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  without 
trisJ  as  many  of  the  Sicilians  as  they  suspected ; 
and,  pointing  to  her  guards,  her  Sicilian  troops, 
and  her  bands  of  Calabrians,  she  vowed  she  would 
resist  force  by  force  if  the  English  attempted  to 
use  any.  Lord  William  Bentinck  immediately 
returned  to  England  to  demand  still  fuller  powers, 
and  to  press  upon  government  the  necessity  of 
taking  vigorous  and  effectual  measures.  General 
F.  Maitland  (the  same  whom  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Spain),  being  left  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  at  this  critical  moment, 
informed  the  English  army,  in  General  Orders,  that 
Lord  William's  sudden  departure  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  urgent  political  motives,  which 
highly  concerned  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Sicily,  In  the  same 
orders  Maitland  stated  that  four  persons  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  holding  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  in  Calabria  were  now  set  at  liberty,  not 
because  there  wanted  su£Scient  proof  against  them* 
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but  became  the  general  would  not  condemn  to 
death,  immediately  after  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand  of  the  British  army,  four  men  who  were 
arrested  by  his  predecessor,  whose  departure  had 
prevented  the  pending  sentence.  The  Orders,  how- 
ever, added  that  this  act  of  clemency  would  not 
be  renewed  at  any  other  time,  Gicneral  Maitland 
being  resolved  "  to  use  his  utmost  means  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage  and  treachery 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a 
manner  so  notorious,  practised  by  persons  of  «vil 
intentions,  equally  enemies  of  the  Sicilian  people 
and  the  British ; ....  to  watch  attentively  persons 
of  this  description,  and  from  this  time  forward  to 
bring  before  a  council  of  war  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  shall  be  thus  found  holding  commu- 
nication with  the  enemy,  and  thus  placing  in 
danger  the  British  army  and  this  island ;" — "  and 
immediately,"  it  was  added,  "  the  sentence  of  that 
eoimcil  of  war  shall  be  executed."  All  this  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  English  general  now 
believed  in  the  existence  of  an  extensive  conspiracy. 
The  fact  is,  an  active  correspondence  had  long  been 
eanying  on  between  certain  of  Ferdinand's  officers 
and  others  residing  in  Messina,  and  Manhes,  the 
French  general  who  commanded  Murat's  army  in 
Calabria.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  active  agents  in 
this  plot  were  not  Sicilians  but  Neapolitans,  who 
hated  the  Sicilians,  and  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  own  country  with  promotion  in  Murat's 
army  or  with  other  employments,  or  with  pensions, 
for  the  important  service  in  hand.  A  fortunate 
accident  and  the  loquacity  of  a  Messinese  boatman, 
who  had  been  employed  in  carrying  packets  by 
night  across  the  Faro  or  narrow  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  continent,  put  an  acute 
Sicilian  on  the  track,  and  this  Sicilian  revealed  all 
he  knew  and  suspected  to  his  friends  the  English. 
It  is  said  that  he  produced  evidence  to  show  that 
the  conspirators,  as  a  beginning,  had  engaged  to 
put  Manhes  in  possession  of  the  Sicilian  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  which  lay  at  Messina,  the  Torre  del 
Faro,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  to  assist  the 
French  to  cross  the  straits  when  no  British  vessels 
of  war  should  be  near,  &c.  It  was  the  Sicilian  and 
not  the  English  genius  that  suggested  the  very 
cunning  and  dramatic  counterplot  which  followed 
these  discoveries ;  and  the  counterplot  could  not  be 
completed  until  a  Frenchman  was  found  to  play  a 
part  in  it.  The  men  who  came  over  from  Reggio 
in  Calabria,  which  is  almost  opposite  to  Messina, 
or  from  the  rock  of  Scylla  or  other  points,  as  con- 
venience served,  to  deliver  the  letters  of  General 
Manhes  to  the  conspirators,  were  bought  over ; 
and  instead  of  taking  the  Frenchman's  letters  to 
their  addresses,  delivered  them  to  officers  in  our 
service.  A  fiic-simile  was  made  of  every  letter 
thus  brought,  and  forwarded  to  the  conspirators, 
the  original  letter  being  detained  as  undeniable 
evidence  whenever  the  time  for  podudng  it  should 
arrive.  Manhes,  though  long  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  work — ^nearly  the  whole  of  his  military 
government  in  Calabria  depending  on  a  system  of 


plots  and  counterplots,  espionage,  and  secret  police 
— did  not  proceed,  in  this  particular  matter,  with 
much  skill  or  caution.  After  writing  sundry  epis- 
tles vrithout  a  cypher,  he  at  last  wrote  to  Colonel 
Costantino  de'  Filippis,  a  Neapolitan  officer  at 
Messina,  that,  as  there  were  many  points  upon 
which  he  still  wished  to  communicate,  and  wluch 
could  not  be  explained  in  a  letter,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  over  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp 
(a  young  Frenchman),  with  whom  Colonel  de' 
Filippis  might  fireely  conclude  all  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  Neapolitan  colonel 
upon  his  guard,  he  enclosed  the  signalemeni,  oi 
a  complete  description  of  his  aide-de-camp's  penoD 
and  features.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
English  general  to  find  some  one  who  should  per- 
sonate this  French  aide-de-camp.  This  was  not 
very  easy :  it  was  in  vain  to  look  among  the  Britith 
and  Sicilian  officers  for  a  man  that  could  speak 
French  so  as  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  was  very  doubtful  whether  any  British 
officer  would  undertake  the  necessary  but  not  very 
honourable  work,  and  it  was  not  every  Sicilian 
officer  in  our  service  that  could  be  implicitly 
trusted.  It  was,  moreover,  indispensable  that  this 
spy  or  counterplotter  should  be  a  person  of  address, 
ability,  courage,  and  confidence,  and  also  a  stranger 
in  Messina,  and  that  he  should  bear  some  resem- 
blance in  stature  and  countenance  to  the  French 
aide-de-camp  whom  Manhes  had  described.  At 
length  such  a  man  was  found  in  one  of  the  foreign 

regiments  in  our  service.  Monsieur  A de , 

a  subaltern  in  the  —  regiment,  which  was  doing 
garrison  duty  at  Malta,  though  educated  from  his 
childhood  in  England,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a  French  emigrant  of  a  good  family. 
Having  readily  undertaken  to  personate  the  French 
aide-de-camp  now  anxiously  expected  by  the  con- 
spirators, he  was  immediately  brought  to  Messina 
in  disguise,  kept  concealed  till  his  mustachios  had 
grown  to  the  pattern  of  his  prototype's,  and  till  he 
received  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  the  difficult  part  which  he  had  to  acr. 
He  was  then  secretly  carried  out  to  sea,  and  vas 
lauded  by  night  from  a  small  boat  on  an  open  part 
of  the  shore,  as  if  from  the  Calabrian  coast,  wear- 
ing the  disguise  of  a  sailor's  dress,  which  Manhes 
had  said  his  aide-de-camp  would  wear.  He  was 
furnished  with  such  credentials  as  the  intercepted 
materials  in  Creneral  Maitland's  hands  enabled  him 
to  provide,  and  he  had  the  watchwords  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  Manhes  and  de'  Filippis. 

Monsieur  A de was  led  blindfolded  into 

the  conspirator's  den,  in  the  very  heart  of  Messina. 
This  den  was  the  lodging  of  Colonel  de'  Filippis, 
and  here  the  adroit  and  strong-nerved  French- 
man gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  everything, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  persons  in  Sicily  upon  whom 
Manhes  might  count.  There  was  matter  to  try  his 
nerves  and  his  wits  :  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
ofbemg  discovered  by  a  Sicilian  who  had  been 
his  brother  officer,  but  who  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  regiment  for    misconduct ;    and  some  of 
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the  Neapolitan  conspirators  were  personally  ac- 
quunted  with  Manhes's  real  aide-de-camp.  But 
with  great  art  and  firmness,  and  au  unchanging 
countenance,  he  refused  to  see  the  Sicilian  and  the 
others  who  were  clamorous  for  admission,  alleging 
the  positive  orders  of  his  general  to  be  introduced 
only  to  a  small  and  select  number — to  men  whose 
courage  and  honour  could  be  depended  upon.  He 
was  led  away  again,  promising  the  speedy  lauding 
and  assistance  of  French  and  Neapolitan  troops, 
and  hearing  the  muttered  exaltations  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  expected  to  have  the  English  army 
in  the  trap.  He  departed,  as  he  had  arrived,  in  dis- 
gaiae  and  by  night,  embarked  in  an  open  boat, 
pnt  out  to  the  mid  strait  as  if  making  for  Reg^iu, 
then,  tacking  for  another  point  of  the  Sicilian  coast, 
landed  again,  and  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  to 
the  office  of  the  British  adjutant-general  in  Messina. 
Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  chief  con- 
spirators, or  the  principal  agents  in  the  conspiracy 
— for  there  were  higher  names  than  theirs  con- 
cerned in  the  plot — were  seized  and  safely  lodged 
in  the  citadel.  They  were  fifteen  in  number,  and 
among  them  was  the  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  towu- 
major  of  Messina,  whose  o£Sce  it  was  supposed 
would  have  afforded  great  facilities  for  getting  the 
enemy  into  the  town  and  completing  a  bloody  plot. 
These  arrests  were  made  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1811  ;  and  a  few  days  after  (Lord  William  fien- 
tinck  having  arrived  from  England  in  this  interval 
with  the  full  powers  he  had  demanded)  they  were 
brought  to  their  trial  before  a  court-martial  com* 
posed  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  native  Sicilian 
officers.  They  were  all  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  nefariousness  of  their  designs  seemed  to  leave 
little  hope  of  mercy  5  yet  only  one  of  them  was 
executed,  the  rest  being  transponed  to  the  solitary 
islands  of  Ponza,  Ventotene,  and  Favignano,  or 
sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment.  As 
soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  president  of  the 
eaurt-martial,  before  the  eyes  of  the  court,  burned 

the  list  of  the  conspirators  which  Monsieur  A 

de  ^——  hud  obtained,  and  which  comprised  a 
much  greater  number  of  names  than  fifteen.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  evidence  came  out  of  the  participa- 
tion of  Queen  Carolina  in  the  plot ;  it  was  sup- 
pressed from  prudential  motives ;  but  we  have  been 
since  assured  by  more  than  one  person  who  knew 
all  the  facts,  and  who  either  sat  upon  the  court- 
martial  or  saw  the  letters  and  the  whole  body  of 
proof,  that  this  evidence  was  clear  against  the  in- 
fatuated and  vindictive  queen.* 

*  For  nunyof  tlwM  partiflnUn  we  are  fadefated  to  private  inibrna- 
lioo  obuioed  in  SioUy.  at  Naplet,  and  at  homf.  Carlo  Botta  gives 
a  very  garbled  aecoant.  and  CollFtta  doea  not  deign  to  notice  the  tub- 
iact.  Tbe  only  laiional  aeomint  girea  ia  any  foreUjn  work  it  m  '  Dt 
la  Sieitt  ttitut  Ansoroaow  VA%gUtem  i  rSpoqtu  <U  la  Cmutiia. 
iini  de  181*,  par  m  iimhn  dm  i\ffllnmt  ParltumUs  it  la  Sidle,'  8va. 
Paria,  lOVI.  And  thi<  account  ii  short  and  imperrect.  Though  the 
publication  is  aaonymuns.  the  author  is  well  known.  He  says  (meaning 
the  queen).  *'  An  illustrious  personage  waaaaMtobetroplieated."  He 
also  ««ya,  "  Ont^  me  of  the  eonapirators  was  pxecuted.*'  Some  French 
writers' would  make  it  appear  ihnt  a  liolocaiist  of  human  lives  was 
saeriOred  to  Britiah  fears  and  vengeance,  and  tliat  the  court-martial  was 
oompuard  solely  of  English  offlrers.  This  Sicilian  writer  distinctly 
suica  that  the  court  consijited  uf  Sicilian  as  well  as  English  officers; 
•Dd  his  whole  aceount  ihnws  a  rrmarlialde  leaning  towards  mercy. 

Hanhos,  whose  nam»ln  Calabria  li  sUU  fynonymotM  wi&  "  bntdm  '    | 
YttU  IV. — GEO.  UI. 


Several  bold  political  speculators  and  unscrupu- 
lous correctors  of  abuses  and  removers  of  difficulties, 
who  would  have  created  more  than  they  removed 
(a  class  of  persons  in  which  England  has  at  no 
time  been  wanting),  had  recommended  over  and 
over  again,  and  long  before  this  time,  that  Great 
Britain  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  island 
and  sovereignty  of  Sicily  as  her  own,  and  put  old 
Ferdinand  on  the  shelf,  providing  for  him  and  his 
court  with  a  moderate  pension,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  waste  our  annual  subsidy  of  400,000/.  and 
the  revenue  of  the  island  in  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, or  turn  all  the  surplus  of  that  money  in 
counteracting  our  good  policy  and  plotting  against 
us.  One  of  their  arguments  was  founded  on  truth  : 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Sicilians  would  have  preferred  being  subjects  to 
King  George  to  being  subjects  to  King  Ferdinand  ; 
but  where  would  have  been  our  truth,  where  our 
honour,  where  the  moral  force  we  exercised  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  where  the  countenance  and 
confidence  with  which  we  set  ourselves  against 
Bonaparte's  assaults  on  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  nations  and  his  treachery  against  weak 
allies,  if  we,  following  the  line  of  conduct  recom- 
mended by  these  English  politicians,  had  turned 
against  a  helpless  king,  who,  more  than  once,  bad 
been  hurried  by  us  into  a  state  of  war  with  France, 
and  if  we  had  usurped  dominions — the  sad  rem- 
nant of  all  that  was  left  of  the  once  rich  and 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — into 
which  we  had  been  invited  as  friends  and  protec- 
tors, and  where  such  fortresses  as  existed  had  been 
put  into  our  hands,  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand  that  we  would  guard  and  protect 
him, — that,  even  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  re- 
storing him  to  Naples,  we  would  at  least  leave 
him  to  die  in  peace  in  Sicily  and  preserve  that 
island  for  his  cluldren?  Nearly  four  years  before 
any  conspiracy  or  plotting  with  the  French  was 
discovered,  or  any  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon 
Queen  Carolina,  the  odious  recommendation  at 
which  we  have  hinted  had  been  published  in 
English  books  and  pamphlets,  and  eulogised  in 
certain  English  reviews  and  newspapers  ;  but  the 
case  was  in  reality  not  much  altered  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made :  altliough  in  his 
indolence  he  chose  to  leave  so  much  of  the  royal 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  quee^,  Ferdinand, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  plots  which  bad  been  in 
progress,  who  prided  himself  on  being  the  stanch 

— Masbes,  who  deluged  tlioaa  two  great  ptovinees  with  blood  and  then 
boasted  that  he  had  tranqulUlsed  them,  OD  finding  bow  dexterously 
his  plots  In  StoUy  had  bMoi  eoanterplotted,  attempted  a  diabolical 
revenge.  Four  ruffians  who  were  known  to  have  come  over  from 
Calaltfia  were  well  watched  by  the  Messina  police,  and  were  at  last 
surprised  in  bad.  Bat  they  were  dressed  and  armed,  and  they  mads 
a  desperate  restotance.  One  was  killed  on  the  spot,  two  were  severely 
wouiided,  the  fourth  eaeaped,  but  he  waa  pnrsnrd  and  soon  taken* 
Tliey  were  convicted  as  spies,  and  two  of  them,  being  condemned,  con* 
fesscd,  as  persons  whose  death  was  certain  and  who  could  hope  for 
pardon  only  in  the  other  world ,  that  they  had  hem  sept  from  Calabrl» 
by  Manhes  to  assassinate  an  ofllcer  in  the  British  army.  Thisdeclar* 
ation  was  voluntary,  and  made  in  the  presence  of  several  English 
general  officers,  one  of  the  men  repeating,  as  he  said,  the  very  words 
tipoken  by  the  French  general  upon  giving  his  iuslructlons.  Another 
of  these  ruffians  had  been  engaged  to  waylay  and  murder  the  courier 
coming  from  lUermo,  in  the  liopeof  ^tting  Lord  William  Beatinclt'f 


(bit  dispatches  after  bis  arrival  mm  England. 
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friend  of  the  English,  and  who  wm  inceauntly 
repeating  that  hia  only  hope  was  in  them,  hia  only 
chance  of  recovering  the  dominions  he  had  lost  in 
the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  was  not,  by  any  law  of 
nations,  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  or 
punishable  for  her  insane  doings,  while  every 
public  act  of  government  went  in  his  name,  as  well 
as  every  treaty  of  alliance ;  nor,  even  if  Ferdinand 
had  been  as  guilty  or  as  mad  as  Carolina,  could 
the  British  government  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
or  award  to  themselves  the  forfeiture  of  a  kingdom 
which  belonged  to  him  and  his  successors,  nor 
could  any  abdication,  renunciation,  or  surrender  be 
valid  without  the  free  consent  of  the  prince  royal 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family  both  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  branches.  Colour  it  as  we 
would,  any  seizure  that  we  might  make  must  pass 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  as  an  act  inferior  in  infamy  and  treachery 
only  to  that  by  which  Bonaparte  got  his  first 
footing  in  Spain  and  kidnapped  Ferdinand's  bro- 
ther and  nephews.  Dear  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  keeping  Sicily  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  French ; 
enormous  were  the  abuses  we  were  compelled  to 
witness,  and  excessive  the  provocations  we  re- 
ceived, during  our  sojourn  there ;  but  better  all  this, 
and  ten  times  over,  than  the  guilt  and  opprobrium 
we  should  have  contracted  by  seizing  upon  the 
island  as  our  own  ! 

But,  after  all  that  had  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  and  on  the 
trial  of  the  Messina  conspirators.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  the  government  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
which  had  given  him  such  full  powers,  thought  it 
expedient  and  imperative  to  take  some  measures 
which  should  curb  the  queen  and  prevent  future 
mischief.  The  first  grand  blow  was  struck  by 
suspending  payment  of  the  400,000/.  subsidy. 
The  next  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  present  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  This  prince,  whose  life  and  adventures 
will  form  a  volume  far  more  extraordinary  than 
those  of  Bonaparte  himself,  after  a  long  residence 
in  England,  where  he  had  declared  himself  to  be 
in  heart  an  Englishman,  had  come  out  to  Sicily 
two  or  three  years  before  this  period,  and  had 
married  the  princess  Maria  Amalia,  second  daughter 
of  Queen  Carolina.  As  well  as  Prince  Leopold, 
that  queen's  second  son  (he  who  was  sighing  and 
dying  for  iced  water,  when  he  went  with  Sir  John 
Stuart,  in  1809,  to  recover  possession  of  his  father's 
contineiitnl  dominions),  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
put  himself  forward  as  a  proper  regent  for  the 
Spaniards  during  the  captivity  of  his  loving  cousin 
Ferdinand.  Both  these  Bourbon  princes  had  even 
gone  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  recommend  them- 
selves personally  to  the  Cortes  and  people,  but  their 
pretensions  haid  been  completely  thwarted,  not 
without  some  interference  or  recommendation  of 
the  British  government  to  that  effect.  Prince 
Leopold  was  an  easy  good-natured  young  man,  but 
more  indolent  and  careless  than  his  father,  and 
WJihoiM  any  of  his  father's  shrewdness :  it  will  be 


understood  that  these  objections  did  not  apply  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  others  of  a  very  differeut 
and  very  serious  nature.     It  was  dreaded,  in  fact, 
that  if  Orleans  were  once  made  regent  of  Spain 
he  would  end  by  making  himself  king  of  that 
country.     In  the  Vecent  intrigues  and  proceedings 
in  Sicily  tiie  duke  is  said  to  have  acted  so  very 
cautiously,   as   to  have  been   suspected   by  both 
parties,  and  to  have  been  feared  alike  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  by  the  queen.     At   the 
decisive  moment,  however,  when  the  subsidy  had 
been   stopped,   the   clever   son  of  poor  Philippe 
Egalittf  sided  with  the  English,  and  joined   £(en- 
tinck  in  urging   Don    Francesco,  the   hereditary 
prince,  to  step  forward.     Don  Francesco,  though 
more  studious  and  better  informed,  was  not  worth 
much  more  than  Don  Leopold,  being  very  inactive, 
fat,  and  infirm,  and  of  a  very  ungainly  appearance. 
The  hereditary  prince,  however,  did  come  forward 
in  this  dilemma — ^no  money  from  England,  or  no 
farther  authority  in  the  hainda  of  the  queen.     It 
appears  that  the  prince's  conduct  was  aecretly 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  his  father,  who  saw  the 
ruin  into  which  his  wife's  violence  was  precipitatr 
inghim,  and  who  now  did  just  what  he  repeated  in 
1820,  when  his  revolted  army  and  the  carbonari 
of  Naples  called  upon  him  to  accept  a  constitution 
like  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  Uien  framed — he 
made  a  temporary  resignation  of  the  kingly  func- 
tions, and  appointed  his  beloved  son  and  legitimate 
successor,  Don  Francesco,  his  vicar-general  of  this 
his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  yielding  and  transferring  to 
him,  with  the  ample  title  of  Alter  Eoo,  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  pre-eminencie», 
and  powers,  which  could  have  been  exercised  by 
himself.     A  formal  and  solemn  act  to  this  effect 
was  published  on  January  the  16th,  1812.*    Thus 
all  power  was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  queen 
and  her  evil  advisers,  one  of  the  worst  of  whom 
appears  to  have  been  a  French  emigrant  named 
St.  Clair.     It  had  been  a  hard  fight,  but  at  last  the 
English  lord  had  prevailed  over  the  imperial  and 
imperious  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.     The  pa- 
triotic barons  and  other  state  prisoners  were  forth- 
with liberated,  and  returned  to  Pl&lermo  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  their  countrymen,   and  loud  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  English,  their  real 
liberators.     The  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops, 
whom  we  had  so  long  paid  for,  was  given  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
rendering  the  Bjritish  and  Sicilian  forces  available 
to  the  common  cause,  and  for  reforming  the  abuses 
under  which  the  country  groaned.     But  the  evil 
genius  of  Queen  Carolina  seemed  to  brood  over  all 
these  transactions  like  a  fatality :  the  first  use  made 
of  the  disposable    troops    was  the  ill-managed 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of 

*  Frrdiuuid  mi.  and  continued  to  b«,  even  down  to  tte  nifht  of 
lib  sudden  death.  In  I8S4,  one  of  the  beartiert.  robusteet  meu  lo  hie 
dominion*  i  imt  in  the  nreamhle  to  this  act  he  ipolie  of  "  belox 
obliged  through  bodily  inaispoiitlon,  and  from  the  aoTtce  of  the  phy- 
sicians, to  bnathe  tJie  air  or  tlie  cuunlry,  and  to  vithdiaar  himself 
ttom  all  serious  application."  SeriiMtt  afilicaliai  I  He  had  been  dftj- 
three  years  a  king,  and  lind  never  been  kuowu  to  apply  seriously  to 
business  for  a  single  hour  at  a  time. 
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Spain ;  and  the  system  of  civil  reform  and  improve- 
ment for  the  long  misgoverned  island  was  run  up 
inconsiderately,  and  without  any  proper  foundation. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  with  most  of  his  Eiigliah 
and  several  of  his  Sicilian  advisers,  deemed  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  all  evils  would  be  the 
making  a  constitution  as  nearly  at  possible  like 
that  of  England,  which  had  not  been  made,  but 
which  had  grown  as  it  were  of  itself  through  six 
centuries  of  time.  like  Naples,  Sicily  had  once 
had  a  sort  of  aristocratic  constitution  or  feudal 
compact,  whereby  the  power  of  the  crown  was  cir- 
cumscribed, the  rights  of  the  barons  were  gua- 
ranteed, and  the  amount  of  subsidies  required  by 
the  sovereign  was  left  to  be  voted  by  the  barons, 
lay  and  spiritual,  who  themselves  arranged  the 
quota  which  each  was  to  pay,  or  which  every  town 
or  commune  was  to  furnish.  But  the  only  real 
guarantee  lay  in  the  sword  and  spear  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  military  power 
of  the  barons  decayed,  this  feudal  constitution  de- 
ca3red  also ;  and,  as  there  was  not  a  rapid  rise  and 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  commons, 
as  in  England,  as  no  tier*  itat  was  created,  there 
was  no  body  of  the  people  to  grasp  a  portion  of 
the  power  which  the  barons  forfeited,  and  which 
was  thus  all  absorbed  by  the  crown.  This  was  the 
case  in  France,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  thus  it  was  that  a  strong  oligarchy 
was  almost  everywhere  followed  by  absolute  mo- 
narchy and  the  despotism  of  one.  In  Sicily,  in- 
deed, the  feudal  rights  and  immunities,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people,  had  been  less  affected 
than  in  Naples,  even  as  that  kingdom  was  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  but  their  political 
power  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  aristocracy 
rarely  met  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  never,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  as  a  legislature.  Of  late  years  the 
Sicilian  nobles  had  indeed  met  in  what  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  jmrlamenlo,  or  parliament ;  but 
this  body,  in  reality,  possessed  liille  more  political 
power  or  influence  than  the  SedUli  of  Naples,  under 
the  tyrannical,  oppressive,  extortionate  government 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  when  the  two  kingdoms, 
to  their  incalculable  detriment,  were  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  when  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
never  called  together  except  to  vote  and  apportion 
subsidies,  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  before- 
hand by  the  court  of  Madrid  or  by  the  resident 
viceroy.  Unluckily,  in  laying  down  sword  and 
spear,  the  Sicilian  barons  had  not  taken  up  books ; 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  (we  believe  they  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand),  they  were 
wofully  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Natural  good 
parts  and  shrewdness  they  had — for  the  compli- 
ment which  the  witty  Marchese  di  Caraccioli  paid 
to  Naples,  his  own  country,  may,  with  at  least 
equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Sicily — "  Fools  are  not 
bom  under  these  skies ;"  and  they  had  also  a  sort 
of  unreasoning  patriotism  or  instinctive  love  of 
Country,  with  spirit  and  courage,  when  once  ex- 
cited. But  the  great  majority  of  them  were  prone 
to  intrigue  and  cabal,   fierce  in  their  jealousies 


against  one  another,  extravagant,  in  debt,  and  con- 
sequently ever  greedy  for  money,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it  Of 
civilization  they  knew  little,  except  its  vices: 
Palermo,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  dissipation, 
luxury,  and  splendour,  exhibited  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  semi-barbarism.  Through  this  prevail- 
ing extravagance  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  find 
a  nobleman  out  of  debt,  as  to  find  a  well-informed 
nobleman :  the  revenues  of  a  few,  but  only  a  very 
few,  families  were  enormous,  but  it  was  precisely 
these  families  that  were  deepest  in  debt.  Many 
other  families  had  nothing  else  left  to  boast  of  but 
ancient  names  or  titles,  and  little  to  live  upon  be- 
yond what  they  might  obtain  from  the  court ;  and 
not  a  few  were  novi  homines,  who  not  only  had 
little  or  nothing  to  support  their  rank,  but  actually 
no  hereditary  or  any  other  legitimate  right  to  the 
titles  they  bore.  The  number  of  these  titolati  may 
be  conceived  when  it  is  understood  that  every  man 
who  would  have  figured  in  England  as  a  squire,  or 
a  country  gentleman,  was  in  Sicily  a  baron,  count, 
marquis,  duke,  or  prince.*  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  choose  a  peerage  merely  by  titles,  and 
equally  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without 
creating  jealousies  and  rabid  animosities. 

Resolving  to  follow  the  British  constitution  as 
nearly  as  he  thought  it  possible.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  hoping  to  secure  authority  to  the  king 
and  liberty  to  the  people,  separated  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers ;  vesting  the  first 
in  a  parliament  of  two  houses  composed  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  second  in  the  king  and  his 
responsible  ministers,  the  last  in  irremovable,  in- 
dependent judges.  His  constitution  set  due  limits 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  not  permitting  the 
sovereign  to  take  cognizance  of  bills  in  prc^ess, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  either  with  the  freedom 
of  debate,  or  the  freedom  of  election  for  the  Com- 
mons. The  peerage,  aa  with  us,  was  to  be  here- 
ditary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  respectable,  titles 
were  to  be  revised  and  made  inalienable  snd 
strictly  hereditary ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  that  was  not  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  fief  to  which  a  title  had  belonged,  and 
of  an  annual  income  of  6000  oncie,  or  about 
3000/.  sterling  at  the  least.  With  respect  to  the 
commons  the  qualifications  of  members  for  coun- 
ties or  districts  (into  twenty-three  of  which  Sicily 
was  divided)  were  fixed  at  300  (mcie  per  annum  ; 
and  of  members  for  towns  at  half  that  sum ;  an 
exception  being  made  in  favour  of  professors  of 
universities,  whose  learning  was  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  property.  The  elective  franchise  or  privi- 
lege of  voting  was  limited  to  such  as  possessed 
property  to  the  annual  amount  of  18  oncie,  or 
9/.  sterling;  but  some  exceptions  were  made  in 
favour  of  such  as  were  in  life  possession  of  a  public 
oflSce  or  were  masters  of  guilds  or  corporations. 

*  This  abuie  of  tltlet  of  honour,  the  immunity  of  uiurping  them* 
ud  tba  faeilit;  wlUl  which  they  ««re  given,  had  been  i-noouruied  by 
the  Snsniih  goTernmoot  in  older  to  weaken  and  difcredil  tlu  old  atii- 
tnmoy.  Then  itu  one  Bpenish  Ticeray  of  Naplee  that  wae  laid  lo 
have  given  three  houdred  Utlet  in  three  mouths  I 
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UnlcM  it  were  coniidered  that  the  fewer  the  iram- 
ber  of  memberB  of  either  honae  the  better  (and 
thia,  perhapa,  would  not  have  been  an  unreaaon- 
sble  principle,  at  leaat  at  the  beginniog  of  the 
experiment),  all  these  qtudiScations  should  appear 
to  have  been  fixed  rather  too  high.  There  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  nobles  who,  together  with  the 
other  reqttit-ites,  po•se^Bed  a  clear  unincumbered 
income  of  3000/.,  and  few,  very  few,  were  the 
commons  or  the  untitled  that  possessed  150/.  per 
annum.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  majority  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  familiea  who  had  been 
pari,  or  peers,  under  the  Nurman,  Angevin,  and 
Aragonese  dynasties,  were  sunk  into  poverty.  But 
the  pride  of  these  men  remained,  and  so  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  did  the  popular  reverence  for 
ancient  names  and  lineages;  and  these  feelings 
could  not  but  be  outraged  by  the  distinctions,  with 
regard  to  money,  which  were  adopted  in  this  con- 
stitution, and  by  seeing  comparatively  new  men 
placed  over  the  beads  of  the  old,  ou  account  of  the 
accidental  possession  of  a  larger  revenue.  The  right 
of  originating  every  tax  was,  after  the  modem  prac- 
tice in  England,  left  to  the  Commons  ;  but  this 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  nobles,  who  bad  been 
accustomed  to  vote  the  subsidies  and  who  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  many  taxes.  Perhaps 
one  little  incident  will  perfectly  explain  what 
waa  to  be  expected  from  this  Sicilian  House  of 
Peers.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  all 
in  debt;  they  had  acquired  some  vRgue  idea  of 
the  law  which  exempta  a  British  member  of 
either  House  of  parliament  from  personal  arrest ; 
but,  not  quite  understanding  this  arrangement, 
or  thinking  it  might  be  improved,  almost  the 
first  thing  they  did.  when  they  assembled  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  was  to  propose  a  law  that 
no  Sicilian  peer  should  in  any  way  be  pursued  for 
his  debts!*  But  the  least  promising  circumstance 
of  all  was  the  total  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Sicilian  people  as  to  this  or 
any  other  form  of  government.  At  first — like 
their  neighbours  the  Neapolitans  a  few  years  later — 
they  thought  that  Cottituxione  meant  "no  taxes 
and  cheaper  bread,"  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
a  Bne  thing ;  but,  when  they  found  that  they  must 
pay  taxes  as  before,  their  feeling  for  it  was  rather 
worse  than  indifference.  Such,  however,  as  it 
was,  or  such  as  the  unpromising  circumstances  of 
the  country  were,  this  Sicilian  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  in  the  course  of  1812,  and 
it  came  into  operation  early  in  1813. 

It  is  a  sad  dilemma: — if  people  are  left  to 
groan  and  degenerate  under  a  despotism  and  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  they  can  hardly  lit  themselves 
for  the  condition  of  free  subjects ;  and,  if  they  are 
mddenly,  by  adventitious  circumstances  and  an 
extraneous  force,  raised  to  the  condition  of  free- 
men, without  enlightenment,  without  experience, 
they  are  sure  to  abuse  and  eventually  to  lose  the 

*  This,  however,  wu  no  more  than  the  claim  formerly  maintained 
brboth  Honaeaof  oat  own  legislatuvr.  and  not  entirely  abandoned 
till  wm  yean  alter  tlie  aceetaioD  of  George  III.  See  Pict.  Bi>t.  ol 
Ea«.  If.  ««T. 
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advantages  which  they  had  not  obtained  for  them- 
selves, but  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 
A  wise  and  generous  tutorage  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  determination  to  support  the  experi- 
ment by  those  who  had  the  power  to  support  it, 
and  a  series  of  years  of  trial  and  experience,  might, 
with  so  clever  a  people,  have  removed  all  difficul- 
ties, and  have  established  a  system  truly  beneficial 
to  the  beautiful  country.  Hut  our  tutorage  and 
support  were  withdrawn  within  little  more  than 
two  years ;  no  adequate  security  was  taken,  or  pro- 
bably could  have  been  taken,  against  the  despotic 
inclinations  of  the  Bourbon  prmces,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  restored  them  to  their  continental  domi- 
nions, and  had  withdrawn  our  army  from  Sicily 
(King  Ferdinand  having  resumed  the  sovereign 
authority,  which  he  bad  only  delegated  for  a  time 
to  his  son  Francesco),  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
Sicilian  constitution  was  put  down  and  extin- 
guished for  ever  by  a  decree  published  in  the  court 
newspaper — a  decree  which  wanted  not  only  the 
graces  of  rhetoric,  but  the  common  pn^rieties  of 
grammar.* 

Queen  Carolina  could  not  cease  from  troubling 
and  be  at  rest.  The  whole  plan  of  this  constitution 
was  odious  to  her:  it  revived  in  her  darkened 
mind  the  maddening  recollections  of  the  French 
revolution  aud  the  fate  of  her  sister,  and  she  was 
constantly  muttering  to  herself  that  ahe  felt  the 
edge  of  the  guillotine-knife  over  her  own  neck. 
The  king,  after  making  over  his  authcwity  to  the 
hereditary  prince,  retired  to  a  delightful  counlry- 
houEe  a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  and  amused 
himself  as  before  with  shooting,  fisliing,  and  plant- 
ing trees.  The  queen  would  have  remained  in  the 
capital,  but,  being  detected  in  fresh  intrigues,  and 
having  more  than  once  nearly  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing a  popular  commotion  against  the  English 
and  their  adherents,  she  was  requested  to  retire  to 
Castel-Vetrano,  an  old  hill- town  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  But,  instead  of  being  quiet,  she  be- 
came more  dangerous  here  than  she  had  been  in 
Palermo,  collecting  around  her  lawleaa  or  fanatic 
bands,  raising  a  cry  against  English  heresy — a  cry 
not  without  danger  among  so  superstitious  a  people, 
— and  still  corresponding,  or  being  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  corresponding,  with  the  French  and 
others  in  Calabria  and  at  Naples.  At  laat  it  was 
determined  to  send  her  out  of  the  island  altogether 
and  convey  her  to  Vienna.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  old  king 
or  his  son  the  prince  regent,  or  vicar-general ;  but 
long  and  arduous  was  the  task  to  induce  her  to  go 
quietly.f     Finally,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 

•  Oiomale  ddle  Ihie  Sidlie. 

+  After  many  other  peraona  bad  failed,  fhii  difficult  and  dalieate 
taak  was  nndertaken,  at  Lord  William  Bentiorlt'a  earnest  reque-t,  by 
the  late  General  Sir  Robert  Mac  Farlane,  wbu  was  for  a  coMidemhla 
time  second  in  command  in  Sicily.  It  was  not  very  willingly  that  tlie 
general  went  upon  the  mission,  which  mut-t  inevitably  be  attended 
with jwinfnl  scenes  and  circumstances ;  but  he  had  enjoyed  mofe  thsu 
any  British  officer  then  on  the  laland  the  t^eodabip  both  of  the  liiu 
and  queen,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  waa  the  only  peiaoo  that  baa 
a  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  fauvioesa. 

On  approaching  the  place  of  Carolina's  retirement  or  relegation, 
the  geiteral  left  his  escort  of  dragoons  beiiind  liim  at  a  Tillage  and 
proceeded  to  Caatel-Vctrjno,  attended  only  by  an  aide  decamii  an4 
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the  summer  of  1813,  the  queen  with  her  favourite 
ion  Don  Leopold  and  a  sniaU  retinue  embarked  on 
board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  left  Sicily  for 
ever.  To  reach  Vienna  was  no  easy  matter,  and, 
by  a  direct  route,  an  impossibility.     At  first  she 

u  orierljr.  The  oU  faudal  eutla  which  the  (ni»D  oosopied  itood 
behind  the  ton-n  on  the  top  of  a«teep  hill,  inrtiany  corrrsd  wllh  treee 
rad  deOM  thicketn  urmyttlr.  At  Ibej  rode  np  the  epur  of  the  hill, 
the  aide  de  eanip  cHed  uut,  "  General.  Me  I  There  have  l<een  Uvouae 
die*  here  I  There  are  certalaW  troopa  herealMut."  The  generiil 
looked,  and  law  rixhl  and  left  of  the  rough  road  or  paUl  athea  and 
moulderuig  emliera  in  ibvithI  separate  hoHps — a  prettv  sure  indica> 
tinn  that  aaDe  peranns  had  been  biTODacklni;  among  the  treea.  The 
light  araa  nnple<u«nt.  and  that  which  pieeently  followed  waa  more  so. 
Aiiout  adoaen  nilBiinly'laoking  MIowa,  whose  nnmbera  soon  inereawd 
to  two  <v  three  aeote,  ahowed  their  high  angar-luaf  hata,  tbelr  grim 
OTinmiaiiees,  and  their  loiii-barre  led  mosketa  aersas  the  narrow  road 
and  abuTe  tlie  hedgea  on  either  side  of  It;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
eren  Ireelled  their  mnakeu,  wiih  terrible  oatha  that  the  English  had 
ao  bwiueaa  there,  and  that  they  should  not  get  at  the  queen.  It  waa 
eaiy  for  a  praHiard  eye  to  diaoover  that  these  men  were  a  mixture  of 
Sieiliaa  and  Calatirian  partisans,  fellowa  capable  of  any  daring  es- 
Uemity  when  excited  by  loyalty  or  by  fanaticism.  It  required  pre- 
seooe  of  mind,  addreaa,  and  good  arguments  to  pacify  them  and  win 
a  ny  throngfa  them  ;  but  in  thia  the  general  and  hu  aide-de-camp 
■iiccreded.wiefly  through  telllDi!  them  that  they  were  Queen  Caro- 
liaa"s  fHeud<  and  were  carrying  an  order  for  money  to  her.  The 
(eneral  (mind  freah  ohstaelea  at  the  gates  of  ihe  caatle.  but  the  queen 
a)nn  hearing  hia  name  ordered  that  he  should  lie  admitted.  The  old 
«<*le  waa  half  in  ruins,  the  servanu  within  seemed  half-sUrred, 
srerythiog  wore  the  a|ipearauce  of  poverty,  misery,  end  deji-ctioo. 
Vutlheprouddiinghterof  Maria  There«a  rallied  her  spiriu  and  re- 
^rlved  htY  English  Tultor  with  state  and  dignity.  She  asked  him  what 
wooglit  him  to  that  barbarous  place— saiil  it  could  harilly  be  to  offer 
sny  new  ontram,  aa  in  that  ea>e  the  British  government  would  have 
dMsen  adilTerenlaiid  leathonouraiile  agent.  Wheu  tlie  geueialcau- 
^lulyand  reluctantly  opened  his  commi.sian  she  flew  Into  a  towering 
hiy.  and  spoke  load  and  lapidly  until  her  breath  and  strmgth  were 
eihausted.  She  aceuaed  Lord  William  Bentinok  of  provoking  an 
nanatnral  Ihmily  war,  of  setting  up  the  son  against  the  failier,  of 
ariviug  the  wife  fWim  the  hiislwnd,  of  usurnlug  the  sovereiimty  of 
*»lv.  of  treating  th<-  king  like  a  child,  and  herself  like  a  common 
Cllniul.  "  I.  h  f  ir  ihia,"  said  »hc,  ■'  that  I  have  escaped  the  Jacobin 
pdUoilne,  and  plots,  consrursclea,  and  tieaaons  at  Navies?  Is  it  for 
thikiliat  I  helped  yottr  Nelson  to  conqu<-r  at  the  Nile  ?  Is  it  for  ttiia 
Uut  I  bnioght  yonr  army  into  thi«  island  ?  General  I  1»  tliis  your 
''VUsh  good  faith  ?     iiMtce  qu  ctst  celi  votn  tm/atiU  Anglaiu  r' 

"hen  the  storm  had  siieul  iteelf  in  its  own  fury,  and  when  the 
K^aeial  with  all  iwealt'le  delicacy  made  nw  of  aruumeuts  to  show  that 
she  would  now  be  rooch  happier  among  her  own  family  at  Vienna  than 
•^*  wddhoi*  to  be  in  Sicily ;  thai  noihinz  but  mischief  could  come 
■a  heraltamirtiaK  to  atay.  she  rasbed  out  of  tlie  room,  screaming  rather 
lun  nyiug,  •■  Iwill  never  go!  Nevei  I  I  am  queen  heref'  The 
xrneral  then  addreaeed  himself  to  some  of  the  few  courtiers  and  damea 
or  bouuur  who  had  followed  her  to  tbU  Patmoa,  and  particularly 

1°  uie  Neapolitan  Hriuelpeasa  dl who  had  adhered  to  her  in  all 

>«  changes  01  fortune,  and  who  waa  devotedly  attachefl  to  her  without 
iwtakfaig  in  any  of  her  inaana  notions.  He  told  them,  with  much  leaa 
•""■ony  than  he  hnd  told  her  majesty,  that  tlie  queen  siut  go,— that 
iwT  *  *'"'  *""  ""■  ""  '■eredi  ary  prince,  both  wished  it,— that 
r*"*  *••  In  all  parties  au  anxiiiiu  desire  to  show  respect  (o  her  ma- 
jesty, but  that  nothinj;  could  change  their  reaoluiion,  and  that  any 
■ttraipt  at  re*|jtanoe  could  occaaion  only  a  scandalous  scene,  with  the 
™"  t'T'^P"  of  a  few  lives.  But  the  argument  of  ihe  most  wiiiiht 
™  this:  General  Mac  Farlane  aatured  tliem  that,  if  her  majesty 
f  k  j"'  """"t  to  go  quietly,  there  was  rendy  lor  lier  a  good  siipnly 
"■  Bird  Spanish  dollars,  whiih  would  enable  her  to  pay.  In  part,  her 
^"^  dabu  and  the  arrears  of  her  household,  and  that  mure  money 
™"W  be  fumiahed  aa  soon  aa  her  majealy  embarked.  The  poor 
^^ifhers,  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  dollar  for  months,  and  who  had 
sBd*ii!l'  n^T**  ***  **''  **"*  soothed  and  cluirmed  by  thia  perapecUve, 

TV.    ■  FV'"*!*'"'  "U felt  the  cogency  of  the  other  anumeuts. 

InA^  '^^  make  their  repreaentaiions  and  prayers  to  Carolina, 
a  tne  evening  the  qneen  saw  the  general  again ;  and  then,  with  a 
"lemn  pruieat  that  aha  yielded  only  to  force  and  her  desire  to  avoid 
"°*««d,  ihe  coumted  to  quit  the  Wand.  But  In  settling  the 
■flunamts  tor  her  departure  she  started  mher  difficulties,  and  de- 
-  J**""*™  than  once,  in  an  agony  of  passion,  that  she  would  not  be 
^S^PWtedUins  fnim  the  dominious  of  her  husband,— that,  if  Lord 
w  il!f  "••"nclt  would  remove  her,  he  muat  drat  kill  her  and  her  few 
Ihn.j'",''"''''"^'""-  A"  *"'»•  however,  waa  but  the  last  flsah  of  the 
naT'r™*'  *■*""  *•  «•"•"«'  •«"  he',  ^i*  temper,  and  kind- 
«i  and  respect,  the  represenlalions  of  all  those  about  her,  and  her 
rive  ST'"""  *"  '"'"*'"*  »■"  indeed  hopeless,  induced  her  to 
^  ™'"' *  verbal  and  written  consent  to  depart  imme<iiately,  or  aa 
Km  I***  o^tish  man-of-war  should  be  readv  to  receive  h'-r  with  her 
^™°P»'«  and  suite.  The  Sicilian  ami  fcalahrian  partiians  who 
wfM  n?  ^"^  cockade,  and  Ihe  old  motto  of  "  Viva  la  Santa  Fede," 
^  like  children  upon  being  told  that  the  qneen  waa  going  to  leave 

p5J;^»«'i  agitated  life  was  closed  by  an  uneaay  death.    To  the 

•odSK"    ' *'"'  *""  "'*''  •'"'  '"  '■"  '•*  '•"T"  "t  Vienna, 

,!jr™JJ«o  her  aUendanca  to  her  last  moment,  she  said  that  she 

1^  .r]!™'""  W  visions  of  the  past  and  by  loud  voices  apeaking  to 

"aer  sleejij  that  she  heard,  all  nijjhl  I  lUg,  mam  angry  volcea 


proceeded  to  Sardinia,  where  she  found  a  court 
poorer,  but  honester,  than  the  one  she  bad  had  at 
Palermo.  From  Sardinia  she  proceeded  to  Zante, 
and  then  an  English  frigate  conveyed  her,  her  son, 
and  suite  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  travelled, 
in  a  very  roundabout,  fatiguing  way,  to  the  capital 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Carolina  died  at  Vienna 
in  September,  1814,  when  the  husband  of  her 
niece  was  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  but 
several  months  before  the  restoration  of  her  hus- 
band and  family  to  Naples. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1812  one  of  the  seas 
which  bathe  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
witnessed  a  remarkable  naval  combat,  and  one  very 
honourable  to  the  native  courage  of  Italian  seamen. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  Bonaparte  and  hit 
Italian  government  to  render  Venice  an  important 
naval  depdt.  Many  small  vessels  of  war  had  been 
built  there  by  Venetian  workmen,  and  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1810,  a  fine  74-gun  ship,  the 
'Rivoli,'  was  launched  at  the  arsenal  of  Mala-' 
mocca,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Venice. 
A  picked  crew,  mostly  Italians  and  Dalmatians, 
and  several  Venetian  o£5cers  of  tried  skill  and 
courage,  were  put  on  board  this  ship,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  a  Frenchman.  The  *  Rivoli '  put  to  sea 
for  the  first  time  in  February,  1812,  but  it  was 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  On 
the  2l8t,  only  two  or  three  days  after  leaving  port, 
she  was  descried  by  Captain  John  Talbot,  of  the 
'  Victorious,'  14,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
18-gun  brig  'Weazle,*  Captain  J.  W.  Andrew. 
The  *  Rivoli '  on  her  side  was  accompanied  by  two 
16-gun  brigs,  one  8-gun  brig,  and  two  gun-boats, 
and  the  French  commodore  was  carrying  sail  and 
steering  in  line  of  battle  for  the  port  of  Pola  in 
Istria.  The  *  Victorious '  and  the  *  Weazle  *  were 
presently  under  all  sail  in  chase,  and  soon  began  to 
gain  upon  the  enemy's  squadron.  It  was,  however, 
between  the  night  and  morning  of  the  22nd  before 
the  action  began.  The  '  Weazle '  overtook  one  of 
the  16-gun  brigs,  and  engaged  her  within  half- 
pistol-shot  distance  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
the  second  of  the  16-gun  brigs  closed  upon  the 
'  Weazle;'  but.  Captain  Andrew  continuing  his  close 
and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  first  brig,  she  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  The  '  Weazle '  immediately  put 
out  boats  to  save  the  lives  of  her  brave  foes,  but, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  she  succeeded  in  saving 
only  three  men,  and  those  three  sadly  wounded  and 
bruised.  After  this  catastrophe  the  two  other  brigs 
made  off,  and  soon  disappeared.  As  day  broke, 
however,  the 'Weazle,'  having  repaired  her  much- 
damaged  rigging,  and  given  pursuit,  regained  sight 
of  the  two  brigs,  and  renewed  the  chase,  aiding 
herself  with  sweeps  on  account  of  the  lightness  of 
the  breeze.  In  the  meanwhile,  the '  Victorious,'  14, 
arriving  within  half-pistol-shot,  had  opened  her 

nailing  upon  her  to  follow;  and  that,  even  by  daylight,  she  saw  many 
hands  beckoning  ihrongh  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  while  inriaibie 
voices  whispered  "  Hlstl  hist!  Carolina, hist !" 

Within  dity  days  after  receiving  intelligence  of  herdaalh  the  king 
her  hnsband  satlstied  hia  own  conscience  and  theconacieoee  of  a  mis- 
tress (the  widow  of  a  Sicilian  nobleman)  by  going  through  the  cero- 
mooy  and  compromise  of  what  U  called  a  left-hantled  marriage. 
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starboard  gun*  upon  the  'Rivoli.'  who  returned 
the  fire  from  her  larboard  broadside,  but  kept  her 
sail  up  and  stood  away  for  shore,  making  for  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste.  But  Talbot  kept  close  to  his  foe, 
and  a  furious  engagement  ensued  between  the  two 
)ine-of-batile  ships,  interrupted  only  when  the  fog 
or  the  smoke,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  hid 
them  from  each  other's  view.  Early  in  the  action 
G<>ptain  Talbot  received  a  contusion  from  a  splinter, 
which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  The 
command  of  the  ship  devolved  upon  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ladd  Peake,  who  emulated  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  his  wounded  chief.  After  three 
hours'  close  fighting,  the  '  Rivoli '  had  become  un- 
manageable, and  could  make  use  of  only  two  quarter* 
deck  guns.  Lieutenant  Peake,  by  signal,  now 
recalled  the  •  Weazle '  from  her  pursuit  of  the  two 
brigs,  in  order  to  have  her  assistance,  in  case  either 
of  the  14s  should  get  aground,  for  the  'Victorious' 
herself  was  in  a  disabled  state,  and  both  ships  were 
getting  into  shallow  water,  and  close  to  the  shore. 
The  '  Weazle '  coming  up  stood  across  the  bows 
of  the  '  Rivoli,'  poured  in  her  broadside  when 
within  musket-shot  distance,  weared  or  tacked  as 
necessary,  and  twice  repeated  this  fire ;  the  '  Vic- 
torious '  all  the  while  maintaining  her  cannonade. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  '  Weazle '  had  come 
up,  the  '  Victorious '  shot  away  the  '  Rivoli's ' 
mizen-mast;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  '  Rivoli '  fired  a  lee  gun,  and  hailed  the  '  Vic- 
torious '  that  she  had  struck.  It  was  long  since 
any  ship  under  French  colours  had  fought  so  well ; 
the  battle  between  the  two  74s  had  lasted  nearly 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  all  the  time  at  the 
closest  quarters  :  out  of  a  crew  of  about  850  men 
the  '  Rivoli '  lost  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding her  second  captain  and  nearly  all  her 
officers :  in  addition  to  her  mizen-mast  being  shot 
away,  her  fore  and  main  masts  were  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  fell  over  her  sides  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  and  her  hull  was  dreadfully  shat- 
tered. The  *  Victorious '  counted  27  killed  and 
99  wounded ;  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  her 
gafiF  and  spanker-boom  shot  away,  her  three  top- 
masts and  main-mast  badly  wounded,  her  boats 
all  destroyed,  except  a  small  punt,  and  her  hull 
struck  in  several  places.  The  little  '  Weazle '  had 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  not  to  have  a  man 
hurt.* 

In  this  same  sea  (the  narrow  and  difficult  Adri- 
atic), and  in  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhenian  seas, 
there  were  many  gallant  in-shore  affairs,  attacks 
upon  convoys,  gun-boats,  French  batteries,  &c. ; 
and  Liasa,  the  scene  of  Captain  Hoste's  exploit  in 
1811,  witnessed  another  severe  action  between 
three  English  frigates,  and  three  French  frigates, 
that  were  accompanied  by  other  craft,  the  result 
being  the  capture  of  a  French  44- gun  frigate  and 
of  a  26-gun  vessel,  fitted  out  as  a  store  ship.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  affairs  of  light  squadrons  and 
single  ships  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  Jamn,  Naval  Biat.— Captain  Talbot'i  Dbpatch,  in  Oairt. 


on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  Norihem  Ocean, 
and — in  another  hemisphere— on  the  coasts  both 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  among  the 
islands  which  stud  the  Gult  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Seas ;  and  all  the  while  incessant  opene 
tions  were  carrying  on  by  fleets  and  squadrons  in 
the  East  Indies  and  among  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Everywhere  victory  was  steady  to 
our  flag,  save  only  in  our  new  contest  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  which,  through  a 
deplorable  mismanagement  of  means,  some  dirt 
was  thrown  upon  our  national  standard.  To  this 
American  war  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

Ever  since  their  fortunate  issue  from  a  struggle 
(their  war  of  independence)  which  had  long  seemed 
so  hopeless,  and  which  was  in  fact  nearly  as  hope- 
less as  ever,  when  the  government  of  Jjord  North, 
dismayed  by  Lord  Comwallis's  surrender,  and 
still  more  by  the  strong  array  of  the  British  op- 
position, consented  to  negotiate  and  to  gpve  them 
all  they  asked,  our  American  brethren  had  shown 
a  confidence,  a  vanity  and  presumption,  very  dis- 
tasteful to  all  Englishmen  who  loved  their  country, 
and  very  irritating  to  all  of  them  who  did  not 
despise  the  display.  If  there  was  a  brotherhood 
between  us.  it  had  become  a  brotherhood  of  Cain. 
Our  descendants,  whose  population  was  constantly 
fed  by  fresh  emigrants  and  adventurers  from  the 
mother  country,  and  whose  wastes  were  partially 
filled  and  tilled  by  these  emigrants, — the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  no  language,  no 
literature,  no  venerable  tradition,  no  fame  as  a 
people,  except  such  as  they  inherited  from  Old 
England,  and  shared  with  Englishmen,  persisted  in 
the  riinrorous  hatred  which  had  accompanied  the 
^°ar,  were  the  first  and  foremost  to  traduce  the 
name  of  England,  to  libel  the  genial  cradle  fitim 
which  they  sprung,  to  heap  abuse  not  only  upon 
our  national  policy  and  form  of  government,  but 
generally  upon  our  national  character.  The  French 
Jacobins  themselves  did  not  speak  more  con- 
temptuously of  us  as  an  enslaved  king-ridden  and 
priest-ridden  people,  than  did  these  Anglo- American 
republicans;  nor  did  Bonaparte  himself  ever 
throw  more  disgusting  personalities  into  a  public 
and  a  national  quarrel.  These  feelings  of  animo- 
sity, which  ought  not  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  party  which  had  been  successful  in  the  contest, 
could  nut  fail  of  provoking  an  angry  and  unwhole- 
some reciprocity  from  some  portions  of  the  English 
people ;  but  we  have  the  facts  confessed,  and  pub- 
licly avowed  by  more  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  revolution,  who  came  over  to  this  conn- 
try  after  the  peace  of  1783,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
commerce,  &o.,  that  the  British  government  was 
desirous  and  anxious  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  past ; 
that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  recover  the  dominions 
it  had  lost,  our  government,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  were  of  opinion  that  those 
dominions  ought  not  to  be  accepted  even  if  the 
Americans  were  disposed  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  them,  or  to  return  to  their  ancient 
allegiance;   that  henceforward  the  two  countries 
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would  do  best  apart ;  that  by  ettabluhing  rdationa 
of  amity,  trade,  and  commerce,  there  might  be  a 
mutual  interchange  of  advantt^a ;  that  the  moat 
earneit  desire  of  England  waa  to  preserve  peace, 
and  to  give  conciliation  a  fair  trial.* 

While  this  was  the  feeling  of  successive  British 
ministries  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Bug- 
land,  comprising  most  of  the  Whig  opposition,  who 
professed  to  rejoice  that  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  we  had  been  humbled  and  de- 
feated in  their  revolutionary  war ;  who  made  them- 
selves on  all  occasions  the  panegyriats  of  the 
tjrro-republicans  and  their  newly-created  institu- 
tions, and  who  kept  pointing  to  the  meteor  which 
had  risen  in  the  western  world  as  to  a  glorious 
luminary  which  must  shed  beneficent  light  and 
warmth  upon  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and 
eventually  count  many  of  those  countries  as  its 
satellites,  or  as  imitative  bodies  revolving  round  it 
and  copying  iu  bright  example.  Civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  according  to  this  minority,  had  fled 
from  all  the  antiquated  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  fast  flying  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  to  seek 
a  shelter  beyond  the  western  waves,  and  to  find  a 
home  among  the  primeval  forests  of  North  Ame- 
rica. For  many  years  the  United  States  were,  to 
the  busiest  and  most  emphatic  of  our  writers,  more 
than  an  Atlantis  or  a  Utopia.  Even  men  of  less 
ardent  fancies  and  of  less  revolutionary  tendencies 
were  interested  in  watching  the  working  and  result 
of  the  greatest  political  experiment  made  in  modem 
times,  and  wished  that  the  American  system  of 
republicanism  should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The 
reaction  came  afterwards — long  afterwards — but 
from  about  the  year  1780  to  1790,  when  the  pro- 
pm  of  the  French  revolution  distracted  and  then 
absorbed  attention,  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
joined  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Little  was  heard  but  praises,  more 
ot  less  extravagant,  of  transatlantic  virtue,  ttrcdght- 
fonoardnets,  and  timplicUy.  The  French  made 
*D  apotheosis  for  Franklin  even  while  he  was 
liripg  in  the  flesh  among  them,  and  frequenting 
their  petiU  soupers,  and  their  soirees,  literary, 
■cientilic,  political,  and  fashionable,  in  his  plain 
bob-wig  and  shoes  without  buckles.  A  saying 
often  used  by  Bonaparte  at  a  later  period  might 
have  been  reversed  at  this  time — Cette  jeune 
■dmerique  m'etmuie  ! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  paid  the 
French  back  in  admiration  and  praises  when  they 
overset  the  kingly  government  and  built  up  a 
republic  on  a  foundation  of  blood  and  dirt.  Feasts 
were  given  in  the  States  to  commemorate  the  exe- 
cwion  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  their  bene- 
ractor,  and  who  had  hurried  on  his  own  destruction 
by  interfering  in  their  quarrel,  and  by  sending 
his  subjects  to  study  in  their  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  unnatural  that  a  republic  should  sympa- 
thise with  a  republic,  or  that  the  American  repub- 

•JWt,  and  a  food  deal  mor*,  b  admitted  by  joho  J»jr  to  bit  Cor- 
— >  boa  Bnflapd  widi  Oenml  Waabingua. 


licans  should  seek  to  draw  more  closely  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  French  when  in  their  republi- 
canized  condition  :  but  what  seemed  to  be  leaa  in 
the  nature  of  things  was  their  tranaferring  their 
afiection  and  reverence  from  the  overthrown  French 
experimentalists  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had 
cut  up  that  republic  and  trampled  upon  many 
others,  who  railed  against  all  republican  forms 
of  government  as  selfish,  corrupt,  slavish,  and 
anarchic.  There  was,  however,  such  a  transfer- 
ence of  affection,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  the  less 
strange  from  its  having  had  a  parallel  among  the 
ultra-liberal  Whigs  and  sucking  republicans  of  our 
own  country.  In  their  newspapers  and  books  the 
Americans  ran  into  ecstasies  at  every  victory  ob- 
tained by  Bonaparte ;  and  in  those  swarming  popu- 
lar conventicles  where  preachers  most  preached 
through  the  nose  and  most  interfered  with,  or 
pretended  to  interpret,  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  the  great  Corsican  soldier  and  con- 
queror was  almost  invariably  represented  as  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  appointed  to  humble  the  pride  of 
kinga  and  scatter  their  armed  hosts,  to  rq^nerate 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  especially  to 
humble  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  deprive  her  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seaa  and  of  every  other  pre-eminence.  Words  and 
tests  of  Scripture  were  applied  to  the  new  Dariiu 
or  new  Alexander ;  propbecies  were  twisted  and 
tortured  to  make  them  fit  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  actual  condition  of  mankind.  Opposed  to 
this  French  party,  which  would  be  French,  let 
what  changes  there  might  take  place  in  France, 
there  was  what  was  called  the  Euglish  party,  who 
would  have  retained  as  much  as  was  possible  of 
the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  mother  country, 
and  have  looked  to  England  as  the  best  and  most 
natural  connexion ;  who  detested  the  French  revo- 
lution in  nearly  all  its  phases,  and  who  considered 
Bonaparte  as  Ute  oppressor  of  Europe,  the  sworn 
foe  of  liberty,  the  most  remorseless  conqueror,  and 
the  most  insatiate,  that  the  modem  world  had 
seen ;  but  this  English  party,  which  consisted 
solely  of  the  superior  classes,  the  wealthier  or  those 
most  respectable  from  birth  and  education,  was 
never  very  strong,  and,  after  the  retirement  of 
Washington  from  the  presidency  in  1796,  it  waa 
overshadowed  and  oppressed  by  the  French  partv, 
and  could  seldom  make  its  calm  reasoning  voice 
heard  in  the  loud  roar  of  the  illimitable  democracy, 
and  the  perennial  tempest  kept  up  by  incessant 
elections  and  universal  suffrage.  Washington 
himself,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  set  some 
limits  to  democracy,  was  compelled  to  confess, 
with  many  a  sigh,  that  he  could  not  conceive  that 
America  could  exist  long  as  a  nation  without 
having  lodged  somewhere  a  coercive  or  restrictive 
power  which  should  pervade  the  whole  Union; 
that  congresses  alone  would  never  do ;  that,  when 
once  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  change  b^ns  to 
act  among  a  people,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
it  will  stop ;  that  those  men  who  had  made  the 
American  constitution  and  formed  the  confedera- 
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tion  hud  probably  had   too  good   an  opinion  of 
human  nature. 

The  United  States  had  submitted  to  numerous 
insults  both  from  republican  and  from  imperial 
France,  if  not  without  murmurs,  yet  without  any 
very  spirited  retaliation.  Their  French  sym- 
pathies and  predilections  made  them  shrink  from 
the  horrors  of  war  whenever  France  was  con- 
cerned :  it  was  only  a  war  against  England,  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  that  was  reconcilable 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  conscience.  The  Girondists 
and  Jacobins  successively  attempted  to  bully  them 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France ;  and,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Washington  and  his  party,  who  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  resolution  that  America  would  remain 
neutral  in  that  almost  universal  war,  the  stripes 
and  stars  would  have  been  found  in  alliance  with 
the  bonnet  rouge*  Some  of  the  federated  states 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  bound  by  this  decla- 
ration, and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  act  of  the 
central  government  from  sympathising  with  the 
French  republicans.  When  the  Jacobin  Genet 
arrived  as  ambassador  of  the  Republique  Franqaise 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant transports  of  joy.  Before  proceeding  lo 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,*  Genet  settled 
himself  for  a  time  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
port  whose  contiguity  to  the  West  Indies  would  give 
it  peculiar  convenience  as  a  resort  for  privateers 
against  the  English  trade,  and  serve  as  an  excel- 

*  Even  whpD  he  west  tn  the  mt  of  governnifnt,  before  hli  iDlro- 
diictinn  to  the  pre-id-nt  aad  ^overumf at  to  which  he  waj  accrfditcd, 
Geoet  received  and  luuwered  teveral  addreMea  from  the  political  bo- 
•ietiea  and  nrivate  citUeiis  of  Philadelphia !  Thiii  wai  cootiaiy  lo 
■llruleAoruiplomacv— -ciiDtrary  Dot  only  to  etiquette,  but  to  decency; 
SD  outrmgeoui  insult  to  the  president  ttf  the  lepubl'C.  But,  as  well 
to  the  oriKiiial  appnintment  as  in  all  tlie  subsequeot  pmceedinKS  of 
thisdtiM  rerdEe  of  JacubinUm,  all  the  rules  ohaerved  by  civilised  na- 
tioDs  in  their  diploniKtic  iutaroourae  were  set  atdeflantM.  His  ap- 
pointment was  never  notified  or  announced  to  the  re^iident  American 
ambaasador  at  Farlii,  nor  was  a  nyllable  ever  mentioned  to  that  Ame- 
rican functiouary  eiiher  of  M  Genet's  miasioo  or  of  his  errand. 
Tliitf  irregtilarity,  coupled  with  the  more  fla)fraiit  Irre^lariiies  which 
precedi^  hl«  inUoduction  to  the  president,  would  fully  have  juvtiflcd 
Washington  in  refusing  to  receive  him  or  to  look  al  his  credentials. 
GouTeineur  Morris,  who  felt  the  slight  put  upon  him,  said  in  a  letter 
to  Wnihiniftoa,  "Perhaps  Litis  ministry  think  it  b  a  trait  of  repub- 
liCNuiim  to  omit  those  forms  which  were  anciently  used  to  express 
good-wlU.**  This  was  the  fact,  and  Oenet  afterwards  took  can  to 
elucitlale  it  practically  in  the  States.  In  his  corretpfrndeoce  with  the 
American  secretary  of  state  be  in  continually  urging  that  all  cere- 
monies  must  be  dispensed  with  as  unworthy  of  two  repubUnn 
nations ;  and  tiiat  a  new  species  of  diplomacy  mutt  be  formed  mtnv 
con»istent  with  republican  virtue,  simplicity,  and  dignity.  '*Let  us 
not,''  he  writes  to  ieSerson,  "  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of  ancient 
polities  by  diiilomatic  subtietie«.**  And  whenever  Jeffeiaoo  quoted 
Vatel,  or  spoke  uf  the  opiuiims  of  the  president  and  executive,  the 
Frenchman  threatened  him  wiUi  an  appeal  to  the  plain  good  sense 
and  magnanimity  of  the  American  people. 

Oonverneur  Morris  tells  us  something  about  the  preceding  history 
of  this  very  promising  young  diploniatisl.  M.  tieuft  was  a  mend  of 
citizen  Tliumas  Paine.  He  wns  bmtlier  to  Queen  Mttrie  Antoinette's 
flnt  woman,  nnd  hence  his  fortune  and  ri*e  in  the  world  originated. 
Tlirough  the  queen's  influence  be  had  l>een  appointed  cAorj^^  d  a^>«f 
at  Petersburg.  During  the  enrller  stagesof  the  revolution  In  France, 
while  M.  Montoiuriii  neld  the  pmrtftilio  of  for^gn  afiaiiv,  he  quar- 
relled with  and  insulted  tliat  minister,  and  wrote  petolant  and  very 
re^-olutiona^y  dispatches,  which  were  left  unanswered  and  nnopened 
at  Paris,  liiia  hurt  the  young  man's  pride,  and  made  him  still  Uhoe 
revolutiunary.  But,  as  success  was  yetdoabtful,  he  held  to  the  belief 
that,  if  ihe  royal  party  should  prevail,  his  sister  would  easily  make 
&ir  weather  for  him  at  court,  when,  however,  the  doubt  was  over, 
and  the  monarchy  was  overturned,  his  letters  and  dlnpaU^ies  to 
Uontmoriu  were  w  mauv  credentials  In  his  favour  to  the  new  repub- 
lican government,  and  their  dearth  of  men  opened  his  way  to  wliat- 
ever  he  might  wish  in  diplomacy. 

He  had  the  more  meaiu  of  being  dsngexons  in  America  by  working 
upon  that  turbulent  democracy,  as  he  both  spoko  sod  wrote  the  Buglish 
language  with  great  teudinets. 


lent  basis  for  a  system  of  operatioDS  which  he  had 
brought  out  with  him.  He  was  received  by  the 
governor  of  that  state  and  by  its  citizens  wiUi  an 
enthusiasm  which  went  to  dissipate  every  doubt 
he  might  have  previously  entertained  concemirg 
the  disposition  of  the  Americans.  He  was  allowed 
to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  in  that  port,  to  enlist 
men,  and  give  commissions  and  letters  of  marque 
to  cruize  and  commit  hostilities  on  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  i.  e.  on  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace.  The  captures  made 
by  these  cruizers  were  brought  into  Charleston 
port  and  into  some  other  ports,  and  the  French 
consuls  or  commercial  agents  assumed,  under  the 
authority  of  their  ambassador  M.  Genet,  to  hold 
courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try  them,  condemn 
them,  and  authorise  their  sale.* 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  Grenet  received  enthu- 
siastic addresses  of  congratulation  from  particular 
political  societies,  and  from  the  citizens  as  a  body, 
who  expressed  a  positive  conviction  that  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  must  depend  upon  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  republic  and  its  triumph 
over  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  r^ident  British  minister,  com- 
plained to  the  American  executive  of  the  strange 
proceedings  permitted  at  Charleston.f  The  prizes 
BO  unwarrantably  made  being  within  the  power  of 
the  American  government,  Mr.  Hammond,  among 
other  things,  demanded  from  that  government  Uie 
immediate  restitution  of  them.  The  American 
cabinet  agreed,  unanimously,  that  Genet,  by  bis 
unprecedented  conduct  at  Charleston,  had  infringed 

*  Judge  Mai»ha1»  Ufe  of  George  Washington,  second  edition,  Phi- 
ladelphia, ir<3&. 

f  Kitill  further  vround  was  jriven  for  these  complaints  by  the  com- 
mission of  actual  hostilities  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Statew. 
An  English  mere)  I  ant- vessel  which  bad  been  cleAred  out  flrran  Phila- 
delphia was  captured  by  a  French  rtigaia  within  the  eapea  of  tlie  Di»> 
laware. — Id.  id. 

Oouvemeur  Morris,  the  American  ambasndor  at  Paiia,  wrote  to  bis 
friends  at  home—'*  I  am  Informed,  In  a  wayttiat  predndre doubt, that 
the  executive  council  here  (thute  pmre  tmoralistt  w  Ohvuditu  mrv  m 
ptrwer  at  tkis  time)  sent  out  iiy  M.  Genet  three  hundred  blank  oummis- 
sions  for  privateers,  to  be  given  cUmdertineltf  to  such  persons  as  be 
might  And  in  America  tnclmed  to  take  them.  They  snppoee  that  the 
avidity  of  some  adventurers  may  lead  them  into  measures  which  wovht 
Involve  altercations  with  Great  Britain,  and  termionte  finally  in  a  war. 
This  appears  to  me,  waivinx  all  question  of  htmeny,  no  very  suund 
meaenre,  politically  speaking,  siuoe  they  may,  as  a  nation,  dsrae 
grtater  adoaniage*  fiym  ota-  ntmtraiit^  thanfrvm  (fr  allkmce. 

**  But.  whatever  lidht  it  may  be  viewed  in  at  to  the  French,  ii  {«,  U 
r«ijMc(  tOMitC  detegtabU  prvfect  /" 

This  honest  republican  recommended  that  such  privateering  adven* 
turen  should  be  treated  as  pirmtes ;  that  all  Amencan  dtisens  should 
be  nrevented  f^m  engngiug  in  a  predatory  vrar  contrary  to  (he  wishes 
of  tneir  government ;  that  ute  president  should  by  pmclamation  enjoin 
the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality,  declaring  that  all  thoae  aeaaeft 
who  contra^  ened  it  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  party  ^  whom  they 
mivht  be  Uken.nnd  notentitled  to  the  protection  of  theUiutedStctcs. 
"  As,"  said  he,  **  there  is  nothing  more  deettuetive  to  murals  than  the 
spirit  of  gamblinff,  especially  when  svnfer  is  placed  among  the  meuns 
of  gaining  the  {nuperty  of  other*,  aod  as  the  aecniitTand  happioeesof 
the  United  SxmUtt  depend  so  aseentially  on  the  wtomU  of  their  citiaois. 


Morris  partimlarly  requested  Plnckoey  to  oommnnicate  this  letter 
to  the  secretary-oT-state  (^Jeflerton)  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Morris  was  not  the  man  to  agree  with  the  raJtid  demoeraey  of  Jef- 
ferson. They  differed  ta  toto  in  their  views  of  the  French  revolution. 
It  should  seem  that  private  coldness  and  alienation  influeiwed  Stffet* 
son's  public  conduct  in  this  n-gpect,  for  in  the  private  letter  abwvo 
ouoted  we  find  Morris  (amiwasador  at  Paris,  and  mueh  perplexed  hf 
the  Parisian  madness)  complaining  that  he  has  no  news  fWmi  Ametitt, 
fcc.  "Our  secretary-ufstate,'*  he  says,  "seems  much  attached  to 
brevity,  and  reminds  me  of  an  axiom  of  his  predeoesMr,  that  least  said 
la  aoonesa  mended.** 
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the  law  of  nations ;  that,  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
independent  nation  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory being  of  a  nature  to  exclude  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  therein  by  a  foreign  power,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  British  minister  complained 
were  usurpations  of  national  sovereignty  and  viola- 
tions of  neutral  rights,  the  repetition  of  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  American  government  to  pre- 
vent.*  But,  upon  the  question  of  restitution — or 
whether  the  United  States  were  or  were  not  bound 
to  give  back  the  English  ships  which  had  been  cap- 
tured, carried  into  Charleston,  and  there  condemned 
by  Genet's  consuls,  and  bought  by  American  sub- 
jects— ^there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet ;   the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney- 
general  contending  that  the  vessels  which  had  been 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into  the 
United  States,  by  privateers  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned in  their  ports,  ought  not  to  be  restored ;  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war  being  of 
opinion  that  in  honour  and  justice,  by  every  inter- 
national law  and  by  every  law  that  regulated  neu- 
trality, the  States  ought  to  make  restitution.   Wash- 
ington, who  was  at  this  time  president,  took  time 
to  deliberate  on  the  point  upon  which  the  cabi- 
net was   divided:-   he  could  not  have  a  doubt 
himself  as  an  honest  man  that  every  part  of  the 
precious  system  set  up  by  Genet  at  Charleston  was 
illegal,  or  that  immediate  restitution  ought  be  made ; 
but  his  authority  was  very  limited,  and  he  appears 
to  have  shrunk  from  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  which  must  have  been 
very  unpopular,  seeing  that  most  of  the  captors,  as 
well  as  all  the  purchasers  of  the  English  ships  and 
goods  were  native  Americans — free  citizens  of  the 
moral,  model  republic.   Washington,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  cabinet  with 
respect  to  his  usurpation  of  national  sovereignty  and 
violation  of  neutriu  rights.    The  citizen  denet  was 
furious  at  this  decision :  he  assailed  the  president, 
the  executive  and  the  whole  central  government  in 
very  intemperate  and  unmannerly  language,  quoting 
the  treaties  of  former  days  by  which  America  was 
connected  with  France,  claiming  for  his  own  coun- 
try all  that  the  two  nations  were  restricted  from 
conceding  to  other  countries,  thus  converting  nega- 
tive limitations  into  an  aflSrmative  grant  of  privi- 
leges to  France,  and,  in  short,  insisting  that  the 
French  republicans  might  do  as  they  chose  in  the 
seaports  of  America.     Without  resenting  the  inde- 
corum of  his  language,  Washington  replied  to  Crenet 
that  the  subject  had  been  reconsidered  by  the  exe- 
cutive, but  that  no  cause  was  perceived  for  changing 
the  opinions  which  had  been  adopted ;  and  to  this 
^aa  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prerident,  the 
United  States  owed  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
nations  in  their  friendship,  to  expect,  as  a  repara- 
^n  for  the  offence  of  infringing  their  sovereignty, 
that  the  privateers  thus  illegally  equipped  would 
depart  from  their  ports.    Upon  this,  citizen  Genet 
wmmitied  one  of  the  greatest  of  outrages — an  out- 
rage not  the  less  monstrous  from  the  frequency  of 
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its  practice  under  all  the  revolutionary  governments 
of  France,  from  Brissot  and  Robespierre  down  to 
Barras  and  Bonaparte — he  appealed  from  the  pre- 
sident and  executive  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
gress, and  the  sense  of  the  American  subjects,  most 
insolently  and  indecently  stating  that  Washington 
and  the  cabinet  were  proposing  measures  and  infrac- 
tions of  treaties,  which  no  power  in  the  nation  had 
a  right  to  enforce,  unless  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled  should  determine 
that  their  solemn  engagements  were  not  binding. 
Never  had  Washington,  when  a  colonel  of  colo- 
nial militia,  and  member  of  a  provincial  assem- 
bly, suffered  an  insult  half  so  bad  as  this  from 
any  British  governor  or  other  servant  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  But  he  was  obliged  to  digest 
the  affront  as  best  he  could,  for  the  American 
democracy  were  all  labouring  under  a  Gallo- 
mania. Brother  Jonathan  too  expected  to  drive  a 
very  profitable  trade  by  privateering  or  buccaneer- 
ing among  the  West  India  islands,  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted,  under  the  tricolor  flag  oi 
France.  By  what  appeared  the  majority  Genet 
was  exhorted  not  to  relax  in  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  his  Charlestown  system  of  privateering 
— or,  as  they  delicately  phrased  it,  to  "  maintain 
the  just  rights  of  the  French  republic  j"  and 
he  was  assured,  by  newspapers  and  by  political 
societies,  that  he  would  find  a  firm  and  certain 
support  in  the  warm  affections  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  loudly  and  more  loudly  proclaimed, 
through  the  medium  of  these  journals,  and  in  these 
political  clubs — and  journals  and  clubs  seemed  to 
be  assuming  in  America,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
whole  power  of  government — that  the  French  people 
had  rendered  services  to  the  free  citizens  of  the 
States  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten ;  that  the 
slavish  English,  working  for  fools  and  tyrants,  bad 
inflicted  injuries  which  ought  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
that  there  was  a  natural  hostility  between  mo- 
narchies and  republics;  that  the  European  coa- 
lition of  kings  against  France  was  a  combination 
against  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  destinies  of  America  were  inseparably  linked 
with  those  of  the  young  and  vigorous  French  re- 
public. 

Notwithstanding  his  too  great  anxiety  in  that 
particular,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  King 
George  III.  was  ever  half  so  much  disquieted  by 
corresponding  societies  and  political  clubs  as  was 
citizen-president  George  Washington.  In  America 
their  name  was  Legion,  and  they  took  a  still  more 
wonderful  growth  and  increase  under  the  benign 
influence  of  M.  Genet  and  the  indoctrinated  French 
Jacobins  he  brought  with  him.  It  was  the  voice 
of  these  societies  that  first  encouraged  Genet  to 
persevere  in  his  projects  and  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  E^d  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  father  and  champion  of  that  American  liberty. 
They  fraternised  with  him  and  he  with  them. 
They  gave  civic  festivals  to  him  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  legation,  who  were  all  so  many  propa- 
gandists; and  at  these  festivals  the  tricolor  flag 
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was  entwined  lovingly  with  the  stripes  and  stars, 
the  blood-red  worsted  nightcap— the  well-suiting 
symhol  of  French  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — 
was  passed  from  head  to  head,  the  Marseillese 
hymn  was  sung  and  the  Qa  Ira,  confusion  was 
drank  to  all  kings  and  crowned  heads ;  and  other 
toasts  and  sentiments,  for  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  our  account  of  the  Parisian  Jacobms, 
were  repeated  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  Some  of  these  societies 
laid  a  claim  to  the  national  gratitude  and  reverence, 
from  having  led  the  way  in  the  revolution  and  the 
war  of  independence ;  and  others  had  risen  since, 
not  to  curb  the  kingly  tyfanny,  which  was  no  more, 
but  to  watch,  report  upon,  and  dictate  to  the  native 
republican  government.  At  one  time  a  society,  call- 
ing itself  the  German  Republican  Society,  seemed  to 
he  as  perfect  an  instrument  as  could  be  desired  for 
the  production  of  faction,  discontent,  and  confusion ; 
but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Americans  had 
something  to  learn  in  this  way  from  the  great 
anarchs  of  the  world.  As  if  to  complete  this  edu- 
cation, soon  after  the  arrival  of  citizen  Genet,  a 
democratic  society,  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin 
club  in  Paris,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  The 
double  system  of  correspondence  and  affiliation 
was  engrafted  upon  this  Philadelphian  Jacobin 
club.  They  had  not  to  seek  for  motives  to  assign 
fbr  their  association,  nor  had  they  to  seek  for 
phrases  and  logic ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
translate  from  the  French.  Hence  their  manifestos, 
resolutions,  and  by-laws  were  but  a  repetition  in 
another  language  of  what  had  been  said  and  done 
by  the  SocietS  Mere ;  hence  they  professed  to  be 
hound  together  by  a  generous  hatred  of  all  tyranny, 
inequality,  pomp,  and  power,  save  only  the  power 
of  the  people,  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  liberty,  and 
by  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  and  political 
wisdom.  Faithful  to  their  real  founder.  Genet, 
these  Jacobin  societies  continued  to  be,  as  long  as 
they  existed,  the  resolute  champions  of  all  the 
encroachments  attempted  by  the  French  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  steady 
defamera  of  the  views  and  measures  of  the  Ame- 
rican executive.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  determination  formed  by  the 
American  cabinet  to  stop  the  Charlestown  proceed- 
ings and  prosecute  such  persons  as  offended  the 
laws  in  that  respect,  two  citizen-sailors  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Genet  in 
Charlestown  to  cruize  and  privateer  in  the  service 
of  France,  were  arrested  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  Jacobin  ambassador  immediately  demanded 
the  liberation  of  these  men,  citizens  Gideon  Hen- 
field  and  John  Singletary,  whom  he  described  as 
"two  officers  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of 
France,  arrested  on  board  a  privateer  of  the  French 
republic."  "  The  crime,"  said  he,  "  laid  to  their 
charge — a  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive, 
and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state, — is  the 
serving  of  France,  and  defending,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  the  common  glorious  cause  of 

•  Judge  Manlialt,  Life  of  Washington. 


liberty !  .  .  .  ,  They  have  acquired,  by  the  sen- 
timents animating  them,  and  by  the  act  of  their 
engaging  in  the  privateer  service,  anterior  to  any 
act  or  law  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  French 
citixens,  if  they  have  lost  that  of  American  citi- 
ze/is."  At  subsequent  periods  the  American  go- 
vernment carried  out  ^is  Jacobin  practice  with 
regsrd  to  English  seamen,  and  deserter*  and  other 
English  subjects  who  entered  their  service  were 
declared  to  be  American  citizens,  and  were  em- 
ployed against  their  own  king  and  country;  and 
they  attempted  to  justify  and  to  establish  Genet's 
principle,  that  a  man  l^  taking  service  under  a 
foreign  flag  became  the  subject  of  that  state,  and 
was,  by  the  act,  freed  from  his  allegiance  to  hi* 
native  country :  but  at  present,  and  with  its  direct 
application  to  their  own  people.  Genet's  doctrine 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  American  executive. 
The  executive  refused  to  liberate  the  two  CSiai'les- 
town  adventurers,  but,  instead  of  resenting  conduct 
which  no  government  can  hear  without  incurring 
contempt — instead  of  applying  to  the  French  go- 
vernment for  the  recall  of  this  firebrand  of  an 
ambassador,  or  turning  Genet  at  once  out  of  the 
States — they  wrote  to  him  a  very  mild,  if  not 
humble,  letter.  And  still  the  American  press 
hallooed  with  the  Jacobin  diplomatist.  Was  it 
natural,  was  it  a  thing  to  be  borne,  that  American 
citizens  should  be  prevented  from  assisting  French 
citizens,  their  friends  and  allies,  who  were  fighting 
for  republicanism  and  the  rights  of  man?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  this  neutrality  which  the  aris- 
tocratic executive  had  poclaimed  ?  Was  there  to 
be  no  difference  made  between  friends  and  foes, 
between  monarchists  and  republicans?  Was  nei- 
ther gratitude  nor  resentment  to  constitate  a  fea- 
ture of  the  American  character  ?  Were  the  free 
people  of  America  to  be  alike  friendly  to  repub- 
licanism and  to  monarchy,  to  liberty  like  the 
French  and  to  despotism  like  the  English? 

Pleading  private  business  of  a  very  particular 
kind,  Washington  retired  for  a  time,  and  in  very 
evident  vexation,  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon. 
While  he  was  there  another  strange  transaction 
took  place  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware ;  the 
•Little  Sarah,'  another  English  merchantman 
which  had  been  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  was 
carried  up  to  Philadelphia ;  there  she  was  com- 
pletely equipped  as  a  privateer,  was  Frenchified 
and  Jacobinised  by  the  name  of  '  IjC  Petit  Demo- 
crat,' and  was  just  about  to  sail  on  a  cruise,  with 
American  seamen  on  board,  when  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  communicated  the  facts  to  the  secre- 
taries of  state  and  of  war,  who  forthwith  ordered 
Gfoyernor  Mifflin  to  stop  the  vessel  and  institute 
an  inquiry.  Dreading  to  give  offence  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  people  of  France,  the 
governor  of  Philadelphia — the  Athens  of  Quakers — 
entreated  M.  Genet  to  relieve  him  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  employing  force,  by  detaining  the  said 
'  Little  Democrat'  in  port,  until  the  arrival  of  Pre- 
sident Washington,  who  was  coming  down  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  would  soon  be  on  the  spot. 
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Genet,  who  felt  his  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  American  executive,  who  knew  the  manner  of 
men  he  was  dealing  with,  and  who  was  emboldened 
by  their  spiritless  submission  to  many  previous 
insults,    flew  into  a  transport  of  nge,  browbeat 
Governor  Mifflin's  secretary   for  delivering  him 
such  a   message,  he^)ed   opprobious  epithets  on 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  central  government,  and 
contrasted  their  conduct  with  the  cordial  attach- 
ment which  was  expressed  by  the  American  people 
at  large  for  his  great  and  firee  nation.     President 
Washington,  he  said,  had  been  misled  by  some  of 
these  officers,  who  were  men  of  aristocratic  principles, 
pupils  of  the  English  school,  enemies  to  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  blessed   rights   of  man,    which 
the   illustrious   cosmopoUte  Thomas  Paine,  who 
once   prided    himself    in   his   title    of  American 
citizen,  had  assisted  the  philosophers  and  regene- 
rators of  France  in  proclaiming  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     But  Washington  must  remember 
that  he  was  not  a  king  but  only  a  president ;  that 
he  had  no  hereditary  and  extensive  prerogative; 
that  the  power  of  war  and  peace  rested  not  with 
him,  but  with  the  American  people  in  congress 
represented ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  assembled 
the  national  legislature  before  presuming  to  issue 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality.     He  threatened  to 
publish  his   correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
the  government,  together  with  a  narrative  of  his 
own  of  all   the  proceedings ;   and  he  said  that, 
although  he  would   be  warranted  in  taking  an 
abrupt  departure,  his  regard  for  the   American 
people  would  induce  him  to  remain  until  the 
meeting  of  congress;  and,  if  that  body  should 
agree  in  the  opinions  and  support  the  measures  of 
the  president,  he  would  instantly  return  to  France, 
and  leave  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
to  be  adjusted  by  other  means.     As  for  the  '  Little 
Democrat '  he  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  for  suspending  her  departure  till 
the  amvid  of  Washington,  cautioned  them  against 
wy  attempt  to  seize  her,  as  she  belonged  to  the 
Orande  R&publique,  and,  for  the  honour  of  her 
flag,  would   unquestionably  meet  force  by  force. 
On  receiving  the  report  of  his  secretary.  Governor 
Mifflin  ordered  out  120  miUtia  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  privateer ;  but,  instead  of 
making  these  men  act  immediately,  the  governor 
wt  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  officers  of 
the  executive.    Jefferson,  who  had  displayed  m 
much  haughtiness  and  arrogance  in  his  intercourse 
with    British   commissioners    and    diplomatists; 
who  had  recently  and  reluctantly  returned  from 
his  embassy  to  I^s  (where  he  had  resided  more 
than  five  years)  to  assume  the  high  office  of  secre- 
twy  of  state,  waited  upon  M.  Genet  the  following 
day,  with  due  humihty,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that 
the '  Little  Democrat '  should  not  leave  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  until  the  arrival  of  the  president. 
The  Jacobin  diplomatist  was  as  intemperate  with 
th*  great  Jefferson  as  he  had  been  with  the  little 
«ecretary ;  he  refused  to  give  any  promise  about  the 


privateer,  and  begged  that  no  attempt  might  be 
made  to  take  possession  of  her,  as  her  crew  was  on 
board  and  would  fight  desperately.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  American  accounts,  and  Jeffer- 
son's own  statements.  Genet,  after  this  rage,  hod 
recourse  to  a  ruse  or  trick,  which  duped  them — 
ingenuous,  simple,  unsuspecting  men  that  they 
were!  They  assert  that  the  little  Jacobin  said 
that  the  '  Little  Democrat '  was  not  quite  ready 
to  sail ;  that  she  would  change  her  position,  and 
fell  down  the  river  a  short  distance  on  that  very 
day,  but  that  she  would  not  and  could  not  put  to 
sea  just  yet;  which  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  privateer  would  wait  till  the  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  one  of  these  proud  republicans 
appears  to  have  thought  of  the  indelicacy  and 
meanness  of  making  such  a  question  depend  upon 
the  personal  direct  interference  of  the  head  of 
their  government.  But  more  than  this ;  we  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  them  was  deceived  by  Genet, 
or  was  bent  upon  stopping  the  privateer,  vindi- 
cating their  own  insulted  honour,  or  maintaining 
the  law  of  nations.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Jeffer- 
son retained  all  his  venom  and  rancour  against 
England,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica in  bis  admiration  of  democracy  and  of  the 
French  revolution ;  he  was  heart  and  soul  of  the 
ultra-French  party ;  he  looked  to  that  revolution 
as  to  a  millennium  ;  he  had  gone  to  France  with  a 
strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  its  people,  which 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  bad  seemed  to  im- 
prove ;  their  sciences,  their  literature,  their  culti- 
vation of  the  arts,  their  manners  and  modes  of  hfe 
were  all  to  his  taste;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
country,  on  his  arriving  in  it,  of  which  he  seriously 
disapproved,  save  and  except  its  priests  and 
church,  and  monarchic  form  of  government,  and 
these  things  were  now  almost  entirely  swept  away.* 
"  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,"  adds  his  bio- 
grapher, "  that  his  partiaUty  for  France  should 
have  been  so  strong,  and  should  have  influenced 
his  tastes  and  opinions  through  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe."  But,  besides  this  strong  partiahty  for  the 
French,  and  the  passionate  sympathising  in  the 
cause  of  the  Grande  Republique,  there  were  other 
considerations  likely  to  make  Jefferson,  Governor 
Mifflin,  and  the  rest  of  them,  wink  at  the  departure 
of  the  '  Little  Democrat,'  and  then  pretend  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  Genet.  It  was  noto- 
rious to  every  man  inCharlestown  that  the  captured 
English  merchantman  (captured  in  their  own  neu- 
tral waters)  had  been  conyertcd  into  a  fighting 
privateer    by  American    shipwrights    and  other 

*  PrabMor  O.  Tucker,  Life  of  Jeffenoo.  He  bad  diipUyed  by 
aDticipmUuii  luch  a  taate  for  the  colour  of  Uw  redworated  nightcap,  or 
French  cap  of  liberty,  that  he  clad  his  nether-man  in  red  brocchoa. 
"  Thia,"  lays  hi«  biographer,  ProffMor  Tucker,  with  proper  aolem- 
nity,  "  indeed,  wa»  a  port  of  hla  offlcial  dreis  «flien  minlnlor  to 
France,  at  a  time  when  such  flaring  colonn  were  not  proscribed  by 
(kihion ;  but  I  learn  from  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  hl«  secretary 
of  legation.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  always  lo^ed  show  and  parade, 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  devisinj  this  gay  diplomatic  costume." 

We  belieTe  at  the  time  '*  such  flaring  colours  "  were  proscribed  for 
all  nether  garments  except  those  for  footmen  and  door-n>rters.  Many 
were  the  jokes  in  which  the  Parisians  and  the  mrpt  iiplmatijiu  In- 
dulged at  the  espouse  of  the  scarlet  breeches  of  the  dtiten  ambundot 
of  the  United  Siutcs  republic. 
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American  artizuis;  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  crew  were  American  sailors,  and  that  the  120 
American  militia-men  whom  the  gOTemor  had 
called  out  would  not  act  hostilely  against  their 
own  countiymeA,  their  relatives,  or  their  friends, 
or  their  comrades.  An  order  to  this  effect  would 
only  have  exhibited  the  weakness  and  helplessness 
of  the  executive  officers;  and  such  an  exhibition 
may  have  been  considered  more  injurious  to  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  government  of  the 
American  republic  than  a  fnean  submission  to 
the  petulance  and  insolence  of  the  Jacobin  dipVo- 
matist.* 

In  communicating  to  Governor  Mifflin  his  con- 
versation with  M.  Genet,  Jefferson  declared  it  to 
be  his  conviction  that  the  privateer  would  remain 
in  the  river  until  Washington  should  arrive  and 
decide  on  her  case.  In  consequence  of  this  as- 
surance of  Jefferson  the  governor  dismissed  the 
militia  and  requested  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
departments — or  what  we  should  call  ministers — 
as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Both 
the  governor  and  Jefferson  stated  that  Grenet  had 
told  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  that  be  would  "appeal 
from  the  president  to  the  people."  Not  trusting 
our  own  pen  with  the  recital  of  these  disgraceful, 
humiliating  details,  we  again  make  use  of  the 
words  of  an  American  writer: — "Thus  braved 
and  insulted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
empire,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  take  im- 
mediate provisional  measures  for  establishing  a 
battery  on  Mud  Island,  under  cover  of  a  party  of 
mUitia,  with  directions  that,  if  the  vessel  should 
attempt  to  depart  before  the  pleasure  of  the  presi- 
dent should  be  known  concerning  her,  military 
coercion  should  be  employed  to  arrest  her  progress. 
But,  the  secretary  of  state  [t.  e.  Jefferson]  dissent- 
ing firom  this  opinion,  the  measure  was  not 
adopted.  The  vessel  fell  down  to  Chester  before 
the  arrival  of  the  president,  and  sailed  on  her 
cruize  before  the  power  of  the  government  could 
be  interposed. "t  Power !  power  of  government, 
forsooth !    The  whole  transaction  was  little  else 

*  This  is  not  in  hypothelit  of  out  own.  In  the  official  letter  ad- 
dreued  by  the  Amerkan  eoverament  to  GouTerneur  Morris,  their 
present  usbassador  at  Pans,  and  arhich  letter  instructed  Morris  to 
intreat  the  French  government  to  recall  Genet,  there  are  these  conclu- 
sive words:—"  If  our  citizens  liave  not  been  shedding  each  other's 
blood,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  M.  Oenet,  but  to  the  for- 
beannoe  of  our  govemmeoL  It  it  udl  Itmnm  that,  if  the  authority  of 
tit  lam  hai  beat  rtmrui  to  to  ttop  the  •  Little  Devucrat,'  itt  officeri 
and  agents  were  to  hxne  heen  reiisted  b$/  the  crew  of  the  vestet,  cmtisting 
partly  of  America*  eitixens" 

This  degrading  letter  received  the  sanction  of  the  president,  Wabli- 
ington.  both  at  tlio  time  it  was  written  and  afterwards  when  it  was 
communicated  by  him  to  congress. 

-f-  Mar-hall,  Life  of  Washington. — Professor  Tuclfor,  with  all  the 
warm  parliality  of  a  biographer,  endeavours  to  show  Uiat  JelFeraon's 
conduct  was  nut  quite  so  mean  and  triclly  as  Washington's  biographer, 
Jud^o  Marshall,  represents  it;  but,  to  excuse  his  hero,  Tucl^er  is 
obliged  to  impute  stiU  more  meanness  to  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  We  prefer  the  authority  and  calm  good  sense 
of  the  judge  to  the  authority  of  the  professor ;  though,  for  the  rest, 
we  care  very  little  wliother  -leQersoo  was  less  coutemptiblc,  or  the 
whole  American  govemmeiK  sore  so.  The  leading  facts  of  the  case 
are  proved  by  superabounding  documentary  evidence,  and  are  not  to 
be  concealed  or  travestied.  Substantially,' the  profbnor  dUTers  from 
the  judge  only  in  saying  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  cause  tibe  suapen. 
aion  of  cuercive  measures  by  telling  Goveruor  MlfiBin  that  he  felt 
convinced  the  privateer  would  not  depart  liefoie  the  arrival  of  Wa^- 
ington ;  and  thit  Washington  reached  Philadelpliia  four  or  dve  days 
before  the  ■  LilUe  I);  moerat'  sailed. 


than  a  proof  that  the  executive  had  no  power,  and 
that  whenever  the  passions  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy should  be  inflamed  there  would  be  no  law 
in  America  but  mob  law,  no  effective  government 
with  which  another  government  could  safely  treat. 
The  people  were  enchanted  at  the  thus  happily 
commenced  cruize  of  the  'Little  Democrat.'  If 
any  of  them  believed  that  Genet  had  played  Jef- 
ferson a  trick,  they  only  thought  it-  very  clever 
and  smart  in  the  Frenchman.  They  fiilminated 
against  Washington  and  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury and  of  war  for  the  opposition  which  had  been 
made  to  M.  GSenet,  in  which,  they  said,  they  could 
perceive  only  a  settled  hostility  to  France  and  to 
liberty,  a  tame  subservience  to  British  policy,  and 
a  desire,  by  provoking  France,  to  engage  America 
in  the  war  as  the  ally  of  England,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  republican  principles. 

By  the  advice  of  the  attomey-genend,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  adventurers  of  this  description  were 
punishable  for  having  violated  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  were  iilso  indictable  at  common  law 
for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
Gideon  Henfield,  one  of  the  two  American  mari- 
ners arrested  for  having  enlisted  in  Charlestown  on 
board  a  French  privateer  equipped  in  that  port, 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  journalists  put  forth 
their  "  screamers."  It  was  asked  what  law  this 
deserving  citizen  of  the  republic  had  violated? 
Under  what  statute  was  uie  indictment  laid  ? 
Must  the  free  American  people  give  to  a  procla- 
mation of  the  president  the  force  of  a  legislative 
act  ?  Were  they  to  subject  themselves  to  the  will 
of  the  executive  ?  Could  it  indeed  be  termed  an 
offence  to  engage  with  republican  France,  com- 
bating for  liberty  and  equality  against  the  leagued 
despots  of  Europe  ?  The  jury,— some  of  whom  had 
probably  written  these  articles,  and  some  of  whom 
formed  the  militia  which  Governor  Mi£3in  had 
made  a  show  of  employing  vi  el  artnis  to  stop  the 
'  Little  Democrat'  till  President  Washington  should 
come — did  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
them  and  what  would  have  been  done  by  any  other 
American  jury  at  that  moment,  t.  e.  they  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  Their  verdict  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
travagant marks  of  joy  and  exultation ;  and  citizen 
Gideon  Henfield  was  carried  in  triumph,in  the  midst 
of  tricolor  flags  and  caps  of  liberty.  The  counsel  who 
had  defended  him  had  been  engaged  and  paid  by 
Genet.  Well  might  Washington  ask  what  must  the 
world  think  of  idl  these  things  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  ?  On  the  II th  of  July, 
when  the  '  Little  Democrat  *  was,  as  yet,  lying  at 
Chester,  the  president  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and 
requested  that  the  cabinet  ministers  would  convene 
at  his  house  the  next  day.  Washington  might 
have  been  expected  to  convene  them  the  moment 
that  he  arrived  and  learned  that  the  privateer 
had  slipped  down  the  river;  but  he  fixed  nine 
o'clock  on  the  next  morning.  This  might 
possibly  be  ovring  to  the  absence  of  Jefferson, 
upon  whom  the  president  seems  to  have  wished  to 
throw  as  much  of  the  responsibility  as  was  posaiUe, 
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though  probably  not  more  than  fairly  fell  to  his 
shaie  as  secretary  of  state  and  chief  manager  of 
the  precious  conferences  with  Gienet  Pleading  a 
very  sudden  induposition,  Jefierson  had  retired  to 
his  country-house,  and  there,  apparently,  he  stayed 
until  this  business  was  finished.  Washington 
wrote  to  him — "  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  '  Little  Sarah  '  now  at  Chester  ?  Is  the  minis- 
ter of  the  French  republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this 
government  at  deGance  with  impunity,  and  then 
threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  ? 
These  are  serious  questions, — cu'cumstances  press 
for  decision ; — and,  as  vou  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider them  (upon  me  they  come  unexpectedly),  I 
wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  them  even  before 
to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  then  be  gone."  To 
this  letter  Jefferson  replied  by  repeating  the  as- 
surances which  he  said  Genet  had  given  him  that 
the 'Little  Sarah,'  or  *  Little  Democrat,'  should 
not  put  to  sea  until  the  opinion  of  the  president 
tfaould  be  made  known.*  As  the  privateer  had 
already  got  below  Mud  Island,  as  the  battery  or 
batteries  which  Qovernor  Mifflin  had  talked  of 
erecting  had  not  been  erected,  as  the  militia-men 
were  dismissed  from  a  service  in  which  they  would 
not  have  acted,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  coercive 
measures.t  When  the  ministers  convened  at 
Washington's  house  on  the  12th  of  July,  they  de- 
termined, not  to  pursue  the  '  Little  Democrat '  and 
bring  her  back  cost  what  it  might,  but  to  retain 
in  port  all  privateers  of  whatsoever  nation,  or  which 
had  been  equipped  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
within  the  United  States.  This  magnanimous 
determination  was  communicated  to  Genet ;  but,  in 
contempt  of  it,  the  British  merchant-vessel  which 
he  had  converted  into  a  privateer,  and  had  equipped 
in  Philadelphia,  proceeded  on  her  cruise.  But  the 
decision  of  Washington  and  his  ministers  was  made 
to  apply  very  rigorously  to  the  '  Jane,'  an  English 
merchant-vMsel,  which,  like  most  merchant-vessels 
in  a  time  of  war,  carried  a  few  guns  for  self-defence, 
and  which  Genet  had  alleged  to  be  a  privateer. 
The  crew  of  the  '  Jane '  had  seen  English  vessels 
captured  by  the  French  in  that  river ;  had  seen, 
close  alongside,  one  of  those  captured  English 
vessels  converted  into  a  privateer ;  and  therefore 
could  hare  no  hope  of  escaping  capture  themselves 
in  the  same  neutral  river,  or  in  issuing  from  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  except  in  their  own  guns 
and  their  own  courage.  G^ovemor  Mifflin  was 
requested  by  the  executive  to  attend  to  the  '  Jane,' 
and  to  stop  her  if  he  should  find  she  was  aug- 
menting her  force  and  was  about  to  depart.  The 
English  skipper  had  done  nothing  but  replace  four 
old  gun-carriages  by  four  new  ones,  and  open 

*  Jadga  Manlun. 

t  Judjco  Manhall  uys  that,  in  contcquencc  of  JeKeaoa't  l«Uet  to 
the  pretideDt.  '*  inini«djate  coereWe  mnwnrat  were  tuBpended."  But 
«uhiii|toii  tod  hla  ministcn  muit  have  knswii  the  fiicti  which  they 
Mtod  iftetvudi  in  their  lettm  to  OauTemeur  Horrii  about  the  recall 
Of  Genet,  tod  niut  therefore  have  felt  their  inability  of  adopttaig  any 
MerciVB  meaanree.  eten  if  the  '  Little  Democrat/  inatead  of  being 

j"  J  '*"•'  '"''"'  Cherter,  had  been  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
•»a  under  their  own  eyee.  The  order  for  luipendlnf  coercife  mea- 
^Jf*  *f^t  therefore,  have  proceeded  only  IVom  torn*  bint  and  now 
""wtoni  hoga  of  atving  appearancei. 


two  new  port-holes.  He  would  have  been  justified 
in  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  as  the  priva- 
teer under  French  colours  was  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him,  and  as  no  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  American  government,  even  in  its  own  waters. 
The  British  consul  at  Philadelphia  requested  that 
the  trifling  alterations  that  the  '  Jane  had  made 
might  be  allowed ;  but  this  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  directions  were  given  by  the  American 
government  that  she  should  be  restored  to  the  pre- 
cise condition  in  which  she  was  when  she  entered 
the  port.  And  now  the  American  militia  were 
willing  and  ready  to  act,  and  there  was  a  commo- 
tion, an  activity,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  sounded 
like — "Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 
Giovemor  Mifflin,  who  had  not  fortified  Mud  Island 
when  Genet's '  Little  Democrat '  was  to  be  stopped, 
took  measures  to  fortify  it  now  that  the  '  Jane ' 
was  to  be  stopped ;  and  so  the  English  merchant- 
vessel  was  obliged  to  discard  her  four  new  gun- 
carriages,  and  shut  up  her  two  new  port-holes.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  complaints  of  the  English 
ambassador  were  answered  by  the  paltriest  equivo- 
cations, and  no  restitution  was  made  of  the  British 
vessels  which  had  been  seized  and  condemned  by 
Gienet's  court  of  admiralty  at  Charlestown.  In  truth, 
at  this  time,  the  little  Jacobin  Gienet  was  more  a 
ruler  in  this  Israel  than  was  President  George 
Washington.  Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
president  at  Philadelphia  was  the  glorious  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
the  great  national  festival  of  the  French  repub- 
licans ;  and  on  that  day  a  grand  festival  was  made 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  "  by  citizens  of  some 
distinction,"  at  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  ambassador  of  France  were  present,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Philadelphian 
militia.  Eighty-five  rounds  of  artillery  were  fired 
in  honour  of  the  eighty- five  departments  of  France, 
and  sixteen  roaring  toasts  were  drunk,  each  con- 
taining some  extravagant  compliment  to  the  French 
republic  and  some  insult  to  the  old  governments  of 
Europe.  Under  the  very  nose  of  Gteorge  Wash- 
ington and  his  ministers,  the  Jacobin  who  had  in- 
sulted them  was  feasted  and  applauded,  and  all 
those  (meaning  more  particularly  Washington 
himself)  who  opposed  his  wishes  and  the  demands 
of  the  French  republicans  were  declared  by 
American  citizens  to  be  perfidious  Machiavellians, 
traitors  to  liberty  and  their  country,  villains  con- 
signed to  everlasting  infamy.  Washington  smarted 
under  these  wounds,  though  he  affected  to  despise 
them ;  and,  though  he  considered  Genet  as  a  fire- 
brand, he  could  not,  as  yet,  venture  to  demand  his 
recall  from  the  French  republic.  Nor  was  it 
merely  through  the  question  of  fitting  out  privateers 
in  American  ports,  and  manning  them  with  Ameri- 
can seamen,  and  the  insufferable  practices  of 
Jacobinising  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
presiding  over  their  anarchic  clubs,  and  appealing 
to  the  people  at  large  from  the  decisions  of  their 
government,  that  this  French  republican  envoy 
stung  the  heart  of  George  Washington  and  his 
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friends,  and  alarmed  all  the  friends  «f  order,  peace, 
and  neutrality.  While  the  executive  were  com- 
plaining of  hia  attempts  to  convert  their  harbours 
and  seaport  towns  into  manufactories  of  privateers, 
he  complained  to  them  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
they  were  inflicting  upon  France  by  not  asserting 
the  right  of  their  flag  to  cover  French  property ; 
and  lectured  them,  as  if  he  had  been  a  professor 
discoursing  ex  caihedrSt,  and  they  had  b^n  a  set 
of  students,  on  international  law,  maritime  law, 
and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  neutral  flags  aud 
neutral  bottoms  in  a  time  of  war.  There  was  not 
much  that  was  new  in  his  doctrine :  he  only  carried 
to  extremes  the  principles  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Czarina  Catherine  as  chief  organ 
of  the  confederation  or  armed  neutrality  of  the 
North,  which  had  made  a  faint  effort  to  deprive 
England  of  her  naval  supremacy  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  of  independence.  Genet's  doctrine, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  was  eventually  adopted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  wisest  aud  most  honest  of 
their  statesmen.  The  fundamental  principle  was 
that  free  bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  or  that 
a  neutral  flag  should  cover  and  protect  from  cap- 
ture whatsoever  goods  were  shipped  under  it.  As 
a  corollary,  no  belligerent  was  to  exercise  the  right 
of  searching  a  neutnu  vessel  in  order  to  discover  and 
abstract  the  goods  of  the  enemy  that  might  be  in  it. 
Great  Britain  had  always  and  steadfastly  maintained 
the  contrary  of  these  principles,  and  the  Northern 
coalition  and  armed  neutrality  had  gone  to  pieces 
without  forcing  her  into  a  treaty,  or  into  any,  the 
slightest  surrender  or  compromise  of  her  assumed 
maritime  right.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  United 
States  were  too  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  far  too  weak  and  far  too  distrustful  of  their  allies, 
to  risk  anything  by  making  a  stand  upon  the  claim 
or  pretension  of  the  armed  neutrality  i  they  bar- 
gained for  nothing,  they  pretended  not  to  establish 
any  general  rule  even  for  themselves,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  scarcely  mooted.  They  commanded  their 
ministers  in  Europe  not  to  endanger  their  future 
peace  by  any  engagements  of  this  kind.  In  their 
single  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  the  principle 
was  inserted;  but  no  stipulation  on  the  subject 
was  made  wiUi  Great  Britain.  It  followed,  that, 
with  France,  the  character  of  the  bottom  was 
imparted  to  the  cargo;  but  with  Britain  the 
law  of  nations  was  left  to  be  the  rule  by  which  the 
respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  were 
to  be  decided — the  said  old  law  of  nations  accord- 
ing with  the  British  system,  and  opposing  the  new 
oraclesof  which  Catherine  of  Russia  had  made  her- 
self the  mouthpiece.  Construing  the  rule  as  giving 
security  to  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  the  bottoms  or 
ships  of  an  enemy,  and  as  subjecting  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  to  capture  in  the  bottoms  of  a  friend  or 
neutral,  the  British  oruizers  took  French  property 
out  of  American  vessels,  and  the  British  courts  of 
admiralty  condemned  it  as  lawful  prize.  Not  only 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of 
1183,  but  ^so  ten  years  after,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  some  of  tlte 
acutest  of  American  statesmen  or  practitionera  in 
politics  doubted  whether  the  United  States  would 
not  derive  more  advantage  from- adhering  to  the 
old  or  English  system,  than  by  taking  up  the  new, 
which  had  never  become  a  recognised  system  at 
all,  and  which  was  therefore  open  to  all  murnM-r  of 
misunderstandings.    These  prudent  msn  showed 
that  it  was  particularly  dangerous  for  a  new  aation 
or  a  new  government  like  that  of  the  United  States 
to  attach  herself  to  an  innovation  in  international 
law,  or  pledge  her  faith  to  an  untried   theory. 
"  It  is  my  opinion,"   said  Gtouvemeur'  Morris, 
"  and  it  ever  has  been  my  opinion,  that  the  maxim. 
Free  skips  make  free  goods,  is  in  principle  un- 
founded, will  in  practice  be  disregarded,  and  in  its 
application  to  us  cannot  but  prove  injurious."* 
He  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  not  confine 
their  attention  merely  to   the  present  moment. 
When   they  themselves   might   be  a  belligerent 
power,  would  they  then  consent  to  see  the  com- 
merce of  their  enemy  secured  by  a  neutral  flag, 
while  their  own  commerce,  carried  on  under  their 
own  flag,  or  in  their  own  ships,  was  exposed  to 
capture?     Gould  they,  as  belligerents,  allow  the 
goods,  the  produce,  the  wealth  of  their  enemy  to 
pass  unmolested,  because  such  property  was  em- 
barked in  neutral  vessels?    Morris  directed  their 
consideration  to  the  rich  commodities  produced  by 
the   southern  part  of  their  western  hemisphere. 
"  These  commodities,"  said  he,   "  taken   in    the 
mass,  form  the  most  valuable  commerce  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  possess,  and,  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  they  must  be  transported,  as  it  were, 
by  our  doors.   Can  it  then  be  wise  to  preclude  our- 
selves from  the  right,  which  we  now  possess,  of 
taking  them  when  at  war  with  the  owners  ?     Let 
us  suppose  we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  then 
ask  whether  it  would  be  consistent  for  us  to  see  a 
neutral  ship  of  Hamburg  take  in  dollars  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  transport  them  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
there  to  purchase  naval  stores  and  salted  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  us  r 
Or,  if  the  principle  of  firee  skips,  free  goods,  be 
established,  let  it  then  be  explained  how  such  act 
could  be  prevented  by  us ;  especially  if  it  should 
be  also  admitted  that  a  neutral  subject  may,  by 
special  permission  granted  during  the  war,  carry 
on  a  trade  from  which  he  had  been  previously  ex- 
cluded. "•)•     But  even  this  powerful  argumentum 
ad  hotninem  was,  in  the  end,  thrown  away  upon 
American  passion,  prejudice,  and  cupidity ;  the 
American  skippers  and  traders  looked  more  to  the 
present  profits  to  be  derived  from  making  their 
neutral  ships  the  carriers  of  France,  and  of  all  the 
countries  that  were  or  might  be  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  than  they  looked  to  the  fliture  embarrass- 
ments which  might  arise  from  their  clinging  to  the 
new  maxim.    Possibly  there  was  a  mental  reserva- 
tion— probably  they  thought  that  they  could  throw   ' 
the  new  maxim  overboard,  amd  take  up  the  old 

•  Lctiri  to  George  Washington,  in  life  and  Coneepandence, 
T  lUd. 
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one,  wlien  the  old  one  shotM  be  more  profitaUe. 
Waabington's  government  neither  had  pledged  it- 
self to  enforce  the  new  system  widk  all  nations, 
nor  had  underta'ken  to  protect  French  property 
shipped  in  American  bottoms.    Bat  Genet,  who, 
tike  an  his  school,  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the 
old  maxims  of  international  law,  snd  all  the  rules 
of  diplomacy,  arrogantly  insisted  that  Washington 
should   do    both  these  things,   and   declare  war 
against  England  rather  than  permit  her  to  take  her 
enemies'  goods  out  of  any  neutral  vessels:  and 
again  the  political  societies,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  rabble  at  large,  sided  with  the  Jacobin  envoy, 
and  assisted  him  in  perplexing  and  browbeating 
their  own  president.     Oa  the  9th  of  July,  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest  respecting  the  '  Little  De- 
mocrat,* Gtenet  demanded  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  question  what  measures  the  president  bad  taken, 
or  would  take,  to  cause  the  American  flag  to  be 
respected?   Not  receiving  the  immediate  answer 
he  demanded,  Glenet,  on  the  25th  of  July,  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  same  subject  to  Jefferson,  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  A  more  insolent  epistle  could  scarcely 
have  been   looked  for  even   from   this  Jacobin. 
After  some  argument,  urged  in  the  usual  violent 
and  offensive  manner,  which  is  not  worth  quoting, 
and  another  appeal  from  the  president  and  his  mi- 
nisters to  the  American  people,  it  reminded  the 
latter  that  the  obligations  that  they  had  owed  to 
France  during  their  war  of  independence  were  in- 
calculable, and  that  but  for  Frenchmen  they  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence and  making  a  republic.     In  conclusion 
he  told  the  Americans,  that  if  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  sove- 
reignty, and  cause  their  flag  to  be  respected  by 
England,  then  the  French,  who  had  guaranteed  that 
sovereignty  when  they  were  slaves,  would  know 
how  to  guarantee  it  and  render  it  formidable  now 
that  they  had  become  freemen.     Jefferson  now  re- 
plied to  the  first  of  these  two  offensive  letters :  he 
observed  that,  by  the  established  law  of  nations,  the 
goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  yessel  of  an  enemy 
are  free,  while  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  or  neutral  are  lawful  prize.     He 
said  he  presumed  that  it  was  upon  this  old  principle 
the  British  cruizers  had  taken  the  property  of  French 
citizens  from  American  vessels  ;  and  that  he  knew 
not  upon  what   principle  America  could  reclaim 
the  property  so  captur«l.    But  this  was  too  close  a 
quotation  of  English  texts  to  suit  this  Frenchified 
American  secretary  :  and  therefore  he  added  that 
the  contrary  rule  would  be  more  conformable  with 
justice,  or  more  convenient  for  commerce.*    No 
notice  was  taken  by  Jefferson  of  the  offensive  lan- 

*  Jeffewon,  howeTer,  endeaToured  to  propitUta  U»  Jacobin  envoy 
J^ihowinit  Mm  that  Franc*  in  rwdlty  would  hemlf  be  a  gainer  by 
'"•  prevaltfoce  of  tlie  old  rule.  After  laying  that  America  had 
"odWed  (he  old  mle  In  her  traatiea  with  Pranse,  tha  Netherlandj, 
w  Pnuaia.  bnl  that  ihe  had  no  iuch  ttipalation  with  Kigland. 
<K  tdded.  "  Nor  ii  Fiance  liltely  to  auffer  by  the  role,  for,  tbongh 
J»  IWM  her  tondt  In  our  Tcsaeli  when  fonnd  therein  lijr  Bagand, 
rP""i.  Portngil,  or  Auitrla.  yet  ihe  (piini  our  gooda  when  found 
I?  "™  ■'nuU  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Anitria.  the  United  N»- 

,  ""d".  or  Pniuiii ;  and  A  mericm  haa  mote  gooda  afloat  in  the  vcaaala 
Vri^  "*  ■"»>°nii  than  Franca  haa  afloat  in  our  Teaels."— AiiitaiKe 
'.'  ■'Vmvt'i  rtfly,  ta  Pro/enor  TWcktr"!  Biognfhy. 


gnage  which  had  been  used;  Iwt  to  Genet's  second 
and  worst  letter  it  appears  that  no  reply  was  sent. 
There  was  another  ground  of  quanel,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  American  writers  before  us  are 
less  communicative,  and  in  which  the  Jaoc^iu 
envoy  should  seem  to  have  been  less  unreasonable. 
The  United  States  acknowledged  a  debt  to  France 
of  about  3,300,000  dollars— the  French,  we  believe, 
held  the  debt  to  be  much  larger.     Genet,  in  the 
month  of  May,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  States  should  pay  the  future  instal- 
ments of  this  debt  in  American  produce.    In  June 
after  a  delay  of  twenty  days,  Jefferson  had  informed 
Genet  that  the  present  resources  of  Aa  United 
States  did  not  allow  them  to  do  this.    Hereupon 
the  Jacobin  oivoy  had  expressed,  with  his  ordinary 
vehemence  of  language,  his  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation.   He  had  offered  to  take  produce  instead 
of  hard  cash ;  the  Americans  had  rice  and  com, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  and  they  knew  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  in  France  approaching  almost  to  a  famine. 
"  Without  entering  into  the  financial  reason  which 
operates  this  refusal,"  said  Gienet  to  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  "  without  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  you  that  it   lends  to  accomplish  the  infernal 
system  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  the  other 
kings  his  accomplices,  to  destroy  by  famine  the 
French  republicans  and  liberty,  I  attend  on  the 
present  occasion  only  to  the  cause  of  my  country." 
He  then  stated  that  he  was  authorised  to  assign  the 
debt  due  firom  America  to  France,  in  payment  of 
supplies  received  from  American  merchants  and 
farmers ;  and  he  therefore  requested  that  the  pre- 
sident would  direct  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
immediately  to  adjust  with  him  Uie  amount  of  the 
debt  due  to  France.    In  replying  to  these  demands 
Jefferson  had  asked  for  time  to  deliberate,  and  to 
examine  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  intimating,  however,  very  plainly,  that  the 
American  government,  upon  many  accounts,  con- 
sidered Genet's  proposition  as  objectionable.    This 
question  about   the  debt   remained  in  statu  quo, 
when  Washington  resolved   to  try  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Genet. 

The  Americans  call  "  temperate  forbearance," 
"  magnanimous  moderation,"  "  generous  sym- 
pathy," &c.,  what  we  should  designate  by  very 
different  words.  But,  to  use  their  own  language, 
the  president  could  no  longer  carry  out  this  tem- 
perate forbearance,  or  hope  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  in  bringing  the  French  minister  to  reason ; 
and,  accordingly,  Washington  convened  his  ca- 
binet council,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  com- 
plete system  of  rules  to  be  observed  by  uie  belli- 
gerents in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  On  IJie 
3rd  of  August  this  council  unanimously  agreed  to 
a  system  of  rules,  which  implied  that  th6y  would 
faithfully  observe  all  their  engagements  with  France 
and  other  countries,  and  honestly  perform  the 
duties  of  that  neutrality  in  which  the  war  found 
them,  and  in  which  those  engagements  lefl  them 
free  to  remain.  With  respect  to  the  troublesome 
minister  of  the  French  republic,  it  was  unanimously 
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agreed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Mr.  Morria, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  request  the  recall  of  M.  Gknet  from  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  French  government.  On  the  16th  of 
August— and  not  before — Secretary  Jefferson  wrote 
a  letter  to  this  effect  to  Morris,  ift  was  full  of 
professions  of  friendship  towards  the  French  re- 
public, which  was  described  as  a  friendly  and 
magnanimous  nation  who  would  not  do  injustice ; 
and  it  breathed  no  complaint  against  any  man  or 
anything  except  citizen  Genet ;  and  even  his  recall 
was  to  be  requested,  not  demanded.  Qouvemeur 
Morris  was  instructed  to  present  this  letter  of 
secretary  Jefferson  to  the  French  esecutlTe,  toge- 
ther with  copies  of  the  stormy  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  Jefferson  and  Gknet. 
It  appears  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Monis 
about  his  recall  was  not  communicated  to  Gienet, 
who  was  then  feasting  and  proselytizing  at  New 
York,  until  the  month  of  September  was  well  ad- 
vanced. Possibly  the  tempest  which  followed  the 
little  Jacobin's  reception  of  the  announcement  had 
been  foreseen,  and  the  American  executive  had 
been  desirous  of  shortening  the  storm  by  delaying 
giving  him  the  information  of  what  they  had  done. 
The  dignified  course  would  have  been  to  have  sent 
Oenet  out  of  the  country  at  least  three  months 
before  this,  and  to  have  communicated  to  the  so- 
called  French  government  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  when  they  had  failed  to  do  this,  it  does 
appear  disingenuous,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy,  if  not  absolutely  dishonourable,  to  leave 
Genet  more  than  a  month  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  requested  his  recall  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  correspond  with  him — as  Jefferson 
did — after  that  letter  had  been  dispatched  for 
Paris,  without  hinting  that  Genet  had  been  de- 
nounced to  his  government.*  Upon  learning  what 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  to  do  at  Paris,  Genet 
agitated  New  York,  and  outdid  his  former  self  in 
vituperation.     With  respect  to  President  Wash- 

*  At  tha  cabinet  consullatUn  on  the  Snl  of  Anitiut,  the  other 
minieten  lecommendetl  peremptory  terms  to  the  French  goTemment 
about  the  recall  of  Genet ;  but  Joflenon  befged  that  the  reqwH  might 
be  expressed  "  vith  great  ttelicaey."  Upon  the  question  whether  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  GouTemeur  Morris  (containing  the  request 
for  the  said  recall)  should  or  should  not  be  sent  to  M.  Genet,  Jefferson 
toolt  the  negative  side,  urging  that  "  t(  tpould  reader  him  (Genet)  ex- 
trenely  axuve  m  hit  plans^  and  endanger  cmjiaiim''  This  was  at 
once  a  confession  of  the  miserable  weakness  of  tlie  government,  and 
of  the  power  of  Genet  and  the  American  mob.  Professor  Tucker  tells 
us  tluit  the  cabinet  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  said  letter  should  be  sent 
to  Genet ;  bnt  he  does  not  tell  us  lehen  it  was  sent.  The  original 
letter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dispatched  for  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  date  of  the  18th  of  September  is  put  to  tlM  fhrious 
letter  which  Genet  wrote,  to  abuse  Washington,  Jenerson.  and  nil  the 
rest  of  them.  Now  Genet  was  far  too  petulant  a  man  to  let  his  fiiry 
sleep  for  a  whole  month.  If  he  had  received  either  a  copy  of  tlie 
letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  or  any  other  notification,  his  poi  would 
that  instant  have  been  in  hb  hand.  But  there  is  yet  another  suspicious 
circumstance,  it  is  pretended  that,  "by  an  aeddeirtal  mieccuTiage" 
this  letter  from  Qenet  to  the  executive,  said  to  have  been  written  on 
the  18th  of  September,  was  not  received  until  the  3ad  4^  Jketwtber, 
If  Philadelphia  had  been  as  far  off  as  Paris — if  oceans  hod  rolled 
tietween  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  the  letter  was  addressed,  and 
New  York,  where  Gonet  wrote  it,  we  might  comprehend  this  long 
miscarriage ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
there  has  not  been  an  intentional  falsification  of  dates,  and  whether 
Genet  was  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  us  to  the  dispatch  sent  off  to 
Gouverneur  Morris,  until  the  evo  of  the  assembling  of  Congress. 
Congress  assembled  m  the  tnd  of  December,  IC  was  imixMsible  to  con- 
ceal tlie  great  diploiaatic  fact  nom  (Tongrese,  and  this  the  cabinet 
must  have  felt  in  the  anxious  consultations  which  preceded  the  meet- 
ing of  that  liody. 


ington,  he  said  that  his  impeachment  before  Con- 
gress was  an  act  of  justice,  which  the  Americui 
people,  which  the  French  people,  which  all  fitt 
people  were  interested  in  demanding.  All  those 
who  agreed  with  Washington  were  set  down  as 
aristocrats,  partizans  of  monarchy,  friends  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  Over  Jefferson's  backslidings  he  iif- 
fected  to  be  pathetic,  for  Jefferson,  he  said,  bd 
been  his  personal  friend  and  political  tutor,  Jeffer- 
son had  "  initiated  him  into  mysteries  which  had 
inflamed  his  hatred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to 
an  absolute  power."  With  the  whole  democratic 
press  on  his  side,  and  with  the  political  societies 
of  New  York  ever  ready  to  listen  to  his  voice,  is 
to  that  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Genet  had  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  war,  which,  at  one 
moment,  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
all  government  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
Yorkers  applauded  him  the  more  the  more  he  at- 
tacked the  executive  government,  and  the  more  he 
set  at  defiance  the  law  of  neutrality.  The  people 
of  Boston,  who  had  played  the  prelude  to  the 
American  revolution,  were  not  a  whit  cooler  than 
the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  An 
English  schooner  brought  as  a  prize  into  the 
port  of  Boston  by  a  French  privateer,  or  bj 
Yankee  adventurers  acting  under  the  commission 
of  Genet  and  the  tricolor  flag,  was  claimed  by  the 
British  owner,  who  instituted  proceedings  at  lav 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decision  on  the 
legality  of  her  capture.  The  court  placed  the 
schooner  in  possession  of  its  marshal,  but  an 
armed  force,  detached  from  a  French  frigate  thai 
lying  in  port,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  consul,  rescued  the  schooner  from  the  pot- 
session  of  the  marshal.  Until  the  frigate  sailed, 
the  English  schooner  was  guarded  by  a  part  of  her 
crew,  and,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of 
the  American  government  that  the  French  consuls 
should  not  exercise  a  prize  jurisdiction  within 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  M.  Duplaine, 
the  popular  and  applauded  consul  at  Boston,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
case.  Here,  however,  Washington  acted  with 
proper  spirit,  for  he  instantly  revoked  Duplaine's 
exequatur,  and  forbade  him  further  to  exercise  the 
consular  functions. 

But  Gtenet's  mission  had  embraced  still  wider 
projects  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  alluded 
to ;  he  had  come  doubly  armed  with  projects  for  a 
war  on  land  as  well  as  for  a  war  at  sea.  Some  of 
the  United  States  of  America  bordered  upon  and 
gave  easy  access  to  some  of  the  American  colonies  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  With  such  facilities,  why  sot 
attack  those  Spanish  provinces  ?  What  was  the 
King  of  Spain  but  the  ally  of  King  George  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  coalition  of  despots  who 
were  plotting  the  extermination  of  all  republics? 
Why,  therefore,  not  march  from  the  free  state  of 
Georgia  into  the  enslaved  Floridas,  and  from  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States  into  Louisiana? 
The  backwoodsmen  and  squatters,  who  bad  long 
had  their  eyes  turned  in  those  clirections,  were 
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fascinated  by  theu  bold  suggestions;  Tolunteers 
offered  their  services  with  muskets  and  killing 
rifles  all  ready,  and  the  principal  officers  were  aU 
engaged,  when  intelligence  of  the  pioGeedings 
reached  President  Washington  and  the  King  of 
Spain's  commissioners.     To  the  remonstrances  of 
these  Spaniards  Washington  replied  that  the  cen- 
tral  goTemment  of  the  republic  disayowed  the 
enterprise,  and  would  take  efiectnal  measures  to 
prevent  any  such  invasion  of  the  friendly  terri- 
tories of  Spain ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  Wash- 
ington greatly  feared  that  the  executive  central 
government  would  be  found  too  feeble  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  lawless  plan.     He  called  upon 
the  governor  of  Kentucky  to  co-operate  in  prevent- 
ing the  improper  application  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  frontier  state.     But  the  fierce  Ken- 
tuckians — those  half-horse,  half-alligator   men- 
cared  as  little  for  the  governor  of  Aeir  state  as 
they  cared  for  the  central  government ;  they  con> 
sidered  themselves   more  directly  interested  than 
any  other  state  of  the  Union  in  wrenching  from 
Spain  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  believed  would  open  to  them  mines  of 
wealth,  and  in  extending  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  republic  at  the  cost  of  Spain.    For  some  time 
these  Kentuckians,  and  others  of  the  out-dwellers 
in  the  west,  had  circulated  the  opinion  that  an 
opposition    of  interests    existed    between    these 
western  states  and  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
that  the  executive  or  central  government  favoured 
the  states  of  the  east,  and  had  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  subject  of  the  Mississippi.    The  "  De- 
mocratic Society"  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  had 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  had  menaced  the  partial 
and  remiss  president  and  ministers.    After  various 
other  proceedings  this  club  of  Kentuckian  demo- 
crats had  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
for  the  purposes  of  uniting  them  in  these  objects, 
and  of  preparing  a  remonstrance  to  the  president 
and  Congpress,  which,  they  said,  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed "  in  the  bold,  decent,  and  determiued 
language,  proper  to  be  used  by  injured  freemen 
when  they  address  the  servants  of  the  people." 
They  claimed  much  merit  for  their  moderation  in 
not  having  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted 
long  ago,  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  for  having  ab- 
stained, out  of  regard  to  the  central  government 
and  afiection   for  their  fellow-citizens    in  other 
states,  from  making  use  of  the  means  they  pos- 
sessed in  asserting  "  their  natural  and  unalienable 
right."    They  plainly  intimated  that  this  forbear- 
ance could  not  be  continued  much  loneer;  and 
they  called  upon  the  executive  to  give  them  the 
free  use  of  the  Mississippi,  as  if  only  an  act  of  the 
will  was  necessary  to  insure  it  to  them.*     It  was 
made  more  and  more  evident  every  day,  and  in 
every  direction,  that  the  central  federal  govern- 
ment was  powerless  in  the  federated  states  when- 
ever the  interests  or  other  passions  of  an  uneasy, 
restless  people  were  inflamed.     It  was  not  owing 

•  Judge  Muihall,  Lib  of  WuhiDgton. 
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to  any  power  or  authority  of  either  president  or 
Congress  that  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  were 
not  invaded  and  seized  in  a  time  of  peace.  The 
forbearance  of  the  people  of  the  west  proceeded 
from  other  causes.  Ten  years  after  diese  discus- 
sions and  remonstrances  Louisiana  was  obtained 
by  purchase,  Bonaparte,  who  had  extorted  the 
cession  of  it  firom  Spain,  sdling  it  to  the  United 
States  for  15,000,000  dollars.  The  frontiers  of 
Florida  were  never  left  tranquil,  until  that  country 
too  was  occupied  by  the  tree  democrats  of  the 
west  When  Jefferson  became  president  he  at- 
tempted to  purchase  the  province  for  2,000,000 
dollars;  but  this  negotiation  failed,  and  the  glory 
of  the  act  of  iucorporation  was  reserved  ibr  General 
Jackson,  who,  in  1 82 1,  when  Spain  was  again  re- 
volutionized and  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  weak- 
ness, entered  the  defenceless  province  with  an 
army,  and  by  order  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  annexed  it  to  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  all 
the  plots'which  had  been  brought  to  light.  Genet 
was  still  allowed  to  remain,  and  Jefferson,  as  se- 
cretary of  state,  still  kept  corresponding  with  him, 
and  still  kept  declaring  that  the  only  true  friend 
the  American  republic  nad,  or  could  hope  to  have 
in  the  world,  was  France.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Jefferson  strongly  disapproved  of  Washington's 
neutndi^  proclamation,  and  questioned  the  right 
to  issue  it ;  and  that,  upon  several  other  questions, 
Jefiferson  could  divide  the  cabinet,  and  thus  weaken 
the  government,  although  upon  some  of  them  he 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  cabinet.* 
Like  all  other  state  questions  ute  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  not 
merely  by  editors  and  other  journalists,  but  also  by 
American  statesmen — by  men  who  were,  or  had 
been,  and  who  soon  were  again,  members  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  same  view  of 
the  case  as  Jefferson,  and  was  urged  by  that  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Washington  to  sharpen  his  pen, 
and  reAite  and  put  down  the  "heresies"  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  was  writing  under  the  signature  of 
"  Pacificus"  in  defence  of  the  president's  conduct, 
and  of  the  neutrality.  Fierce  were  the  polemics 
of  Madison,  who  was  clearly  on  the  winning  side, 
having  the  mob  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
journalists  in  his  favour.  Even  in  this  happiest 
of  republics  there  were  some  rather  serious  draw- 
backs upon  human  fielicity.  The  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, raged  from  August  to  November,  carried  off 
some  4000  of  the  citizens,  made  one-third  of  the 
remainder  fly  into  the  country,  scattered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  chiefs  of  departments,  and 
deranged  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
The  chief  officers  of  the  government  did  not  re- 

*  "The  pfMldail,"  ty  leSeiaon  in  one  of  hie  pritate  lettm, 
"alwByi  uqoieecet  in  the  auuority."  This  indeed  appeura  to  have 
been  the  general  rule  of  Washington's  conduct.  In  some  important 
oue>,  when  hb  eabiart  wu  about  equally  divided,  it  was  bi<  custom 
to  uii  time  for  consideration,  and  to  put  oS  decision  as  long  as  no*, 
slble.  On  not  a  few  occasions  his  conduct— at  least  to  an  English 
mind— appears  evasive  and  spiritless ;  hut  the  marvel  is,  how,  under 
such  a  constitution,  and  with  such  Jangling  ministers,  he  ever  airried 
on  the  business  of  government  at  all. 
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assemble  until  the  beginning  of  Norember;  and 
then,  fearing  that  the  pestilence  might  still  lurk  in 
Philadelphia,  they  did  not  meet  in  that  city,  but 
in  the  little  town  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
German  Town.      Here,  shorn  of  its  beams,  the 
American  executive  continued  till  December,  when 
the  Congreaa  met  at  Philadelphia.     At  the  first 
conference  in  the  cabinet  at  German  Town  the 
president,  after  an  espontion  of  Genet's  past  and 
present  conduct,  proposed  to  seize  him  and  send 
him  out  of  America  without  waiting  for  any  answer 
from  France.    Hamilton  and  Knox,  secretaries  of 
the  treasury  and  of  war,  gave  their  decided  sup- 
port to  the  proposition,  but  the  Jefferson  part  of 
the  cabinet  opposed  it,  and  the  president,  as  usual 
with  him,  suspended  the  decision.    Ten  days  after 
this  the  renvoi  of  Genet  was  proposed  again  by 
the  president.    Jefferson  urged  in  opposition  that 
France  was  the  only  sincere  friend  America  had 
on  earth ;  that  the  measure  was  a  harsh  one,  and 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France ; 
that  eighty-four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
patch to  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  left  the  United 
States ;  that  an  answer  might  be  hourly  looked  for 
from  the  French  government,  who  doubtless  would 
recall  Genet;   that  Congress,  which  would  now 
meet  in  a  few  days,  might  take  offence  at  so  harsh 
a  proceeding  against  &e  republican  envoy ;  and 
finally,  that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  order  of 
the  executive  to  seize  and  send  off  Gknet  would 
not  be  obeyed.     The  last  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  aU :  in  the  agitated,  fermentii^,  boiling 
condition  of  that  fierce  and  unrestricted  democracy 
George  Washington  could  no  more  have  taken 
that  Jacobin  oracle  out  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  ship  him  off  for  Paris  than  he  could  have  taken 
the  crown  of  George  III.  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London!      There  would  have  been  tarring  and 
feathering  and  worse  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made,  and  the  essay  could  have  ended  only  in  ex- 
posing still  further  the  powerlessness  of  the  coitral 
government,  and  the  omnipotency  of  mob  law. 
To  save  his  own  dignity,  or  to  avoid  commotion, 
the  harassed  president  again  suspended  the  de- 
cision ;  and  in  the  end  nothing  came  of  his  pro- 
position.*    Washington  asked  Jefferson  what  he 
would  do,  as  secretary  of  state,  if  Genet  should 
send  in  his  threatened  accusation  and  appeal  to 
Congress  to  the  executive,  to  be  by  it  communi- 
cated to  Congress.      Jefferson    replied,  that  he 
would  not  present  them  to  Congress,  but  would 
either  send  them  back  to  Genet  or  publish  them 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  having  received  the  dispatch 
of  the  I6th  of  August,  the  American  minister  at 
Paris  had  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the 
Froich  government,  or  that  confusion  of  men  that 
then  ruled  France,  having  added  a  few  short 
arguments  of  his  own  to  show  the  necessity  of 
their  immediately  recalling  their  outrageous  envoy. 
As  there  was  a  very  lively  anxiety  to  retain  the 
Americans  as  allies,  as  the  men  to  whom  Genet 

*  Tucker,  Life  of  JvOcnon — ManhaU,  I.lr*  of  Wathintilan. 


had  owed  his  appointment  were  now  huddled  io 
state  prisons,  or  were  flying  for  their  lives,  and  u 
M.  Deforgues,  who  was  now  holding  for  a  few 
weeks  the  poet  of  minister  for  foreign  afiain,  had 
no  friendship  at  connexion  with  Genet,  it  yin 
readily  enough  admitted  that  that  envoy  had  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  and  had  insulted  the  migestj 
of  the  American  republic ;  that  his  conduct  waa 
punutable  and  such  as  excited  the  liveliest  indig- 
nation of  the  French  republic ;  that  the  prendeot 
of  the  United  States  haid  done  justice  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  French  in  attributing  the  deviatinu 
of  the  citizen  Genet  to  causes  entirely  foreign  from 
his  instructions ;  that,  so  far  from  the  memben  of 
the   French  government   having    authorised  the 
proceedings   and   criminal    manoeuvres   {let  de- 
mardies  et  let  manteuvret  crinuneUet)  of  citizen 
Genet,  their  only  aim  had  been  to  maintain  be- 
tween the  two  republics  the  most  perfect  hannonj, 
&c.*    The  council  of  government,  though  named 
by  the  terrible  National  Convention,  and  though 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  most  Jacobin  Co- 
mite  de   Salut   Public,  instantly  assured  Morris 
that  Genet  should  not  only  be  recalled,  but  also 
be  punished,  and  the  punishment  now  in  fashioD 
in  Paris  was  head-lopping  by  the  guillotine.    Tlie 
American  envoy  replied  to  this  that  the  United 
States  had  only  ordered  him  to  ask  his  recall,  aad 
that  he  could  go  no  farther.     The  idea  of  the 
French  council — who,  no  doubt,  knew,  and  took 
into  delicate  consideration,  the  powerlessness  of 
President  Washington — ^was  to  send  over  a  French 
commiseion  of  three  or  four  persons  with  full 
authority  to  arrest  Genet  and  send  him  over  a 
prisoner.    The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  times  and 
of  the  two  republics  concerned.    We  are,  however, 
astonished  to  find  so  moderate,  and  humane,  and 
wise  a  man  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  assenting  to  the 
proposition,  and  detaining  his  advice-boat  a  whole 
week,  in  order  to  embark  the  said  French  commis- 
sioners on  board  her.j     But,  luckily  for  Genet, 
although  the  powers   and  instructions   were  all 
ready,  there  arose  some  embarrassment  about  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  the 
advice-boat  sailed  without  any  of  them,  other 
delays  occurred,  and  in  a  very  brief  time  M.  De- 
fo^ues  and  his  colleagues,  instead  of  being  in 
condition  to  bring  over  and  guillotine  Genet,  were 
guillotined  themselves,  or  were  captives  in  the 
Conciergerie,  or  wretched  fugitives.  Sic  tranicunl! 
Thus,  in  the  new  strife  of  Actions,  Genet  was  foi^ 
gotten ;  and,  although  a  commission  was  sent  out 
to  America  in  lieu  of  an  embassy,  it  appears  that 
no  orders  were  given  to  it  for  the  seizure  of  the 
ex-minister.t    There  was  no  longer  any  prospect 
of  advancement  or  even  of  personal  security  to 
Genet  in  France ;  his  friends  of  the  revolutionary 

*  Letter  ftom  H.  Deforgvet  to  OooTemeur  Morria,  dated  PuK 
October  lOlh,  1793,  in  Ufe  of  Gonrerneur  Morris,  b;  Jaied  Sptilu. 

t  ThcM  ere  Murrii'e  rery  words,  tn  a  dispatch  to  Jettatn,  diled 
Paris.  October  19lh. 

t  Tlie  prCT-ious  character  and  occunstioii  of  the  head  secrelarr  oJ 
this  commission  were,  however,  calculated  to  excite  some  alarm  ia 
M.  Genet.  This  secrelary,  a  M.  Lehlanc,  bad  tately  been  ct  lA»  *«< 
qf  the  Paris  police  rffpartiwut.'— JLrtter  from  OouMmcv  Umrii  U 
Onrgt  ffathmgim. 
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party  were  orerthrown,  the  court  patronage  of  his 
sister,  the  queen's  first  waiting-woman,  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  to  him,  for  the  state  of  doubt 
axtd  uncertainty  was  over,  the  republicans  had 
triumphed,  the  court  was  no  more,  monarchy  was 
no  more ;  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  had  perished 
on  the  BC«£fold,  and  the  dauphin,  the  princess,  and 
the  king's  sister  were  pining  in  the  Temple ;  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  getting  to  its  height,  the 
activity  of  the  guillotine  was  appalling;  and, 
therefore,  the  ex-minister  did  what  was  perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  could  do, — he  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  took  up  his  citizenship  there. 
And  we  are  assured  by  American  writers  that  he 
became  a  worthy  citiaen  of  their  republic.  With 
a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  die  words,  we 
would  not  dispute  the  fact 

At  another  cabinet  consultaticm,  held  at  German 
Town,  for  arranging  the  speech  with  which  the 
president  was  to  open  congress,  JefilerBoh  hotly 
opposed  the  views  of  Washington  and  his  friends. 
Hamilton,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
anxious  of  them  ail  to  avoid  any  close  connexion 
with  the  turbulent,  unprincipled,  and  sanguinary 
French  republic,  and  to  preserve  peace  ai^  good 
fellowship  with  England,  submitted  that  the  pre- 
sident's speech  should  contain  an  un«)uivocal 
dedaration  of  neutrality,  and  oi  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  not  to  join  in  the 
war  as  an  ally  of  France.  Jefferson  denied  the 
right  of  the  presideut  to  declare  anything  of  the 
sort,  or  to  pledge  the  country  to  anything  as  to  the 
future  question  of  war  or  peace.  The  question  of 
neutrality  J^^on  treated  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pedlar.  He  denied  that  a  frank  and  an  explicit 
declaration  of  neutrality  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  America.  On  the  oontrary,  he  wished  foreign 
nations  to  be  left  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  in  order 
that  they  might  "  eome  and  bid  for  our  m«w- 
tmtity"  As  on  former  occasions,  JeffsrsoB  was 
backed  by  Randolph.  Three  days  after  this  the 
discordant  cabinet  met  again,  and  took  into  consi- 
deration two  drafts  for  the  president's  speech,  the 
one  prepared  by  Hamilttm,  the  other  by  Randolph, 
who  was  but  an  echo  to  Jefferson.  General  Knox, 
the  war  aeoetary,  snppwted  Hamikoa's  draft, 
Jefieraon  supported  Randolph's,  or  his  own;  no 
agreement  could  be  come  to,  and  Washington, 
repeating  that  his  great  object  was  to  keep  the 
people  in  peace,  came  to  no  deciaian  between  the 
two  drafts.  At  two  subsequent  meetings  Jefferson 
vehemently  opposed  the  president,  and  at  the  last 
of  them  submitted  the  draft  of  a  message  to  Con- 
gress  on  the  subject  of  France  and  England,  which 
be  had  prepared  himself,  and  whi^  was  so  hostile 
towards  England  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  Ha- 
miltom,  who,  in  fact,  declared  that  the  invidious 
contrast  drawn  between  France  and  England  did 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  He  also 
said  that  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  American 
people  towards  France  was  a  serious  calamity,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  nouri^ed  by  the  executive ; 


that  the  French  offers  of  commercial  advantages 
proceeded  from  temporary  circumstances,  which 
would  not  last  long;  and  that  he  could  prove  that 
Great  Britain  showed  America  more  favour  than 
France.  Hamilton  was  again  supported  by  Knox, 
and,  as  the  president  took  a  more  decided  tone 
than  was  usual  with  him,  the  draft  of  the  message 
was  materially  altered. 

On  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  president 
would  have  convened  Congress  at  some  other  place 
than  Philadelphia;  but  Jefferson  insisted  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  convene  them  at  any  other 
place  than  that  to  which  they  had  adjourned  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
^tia  on  the  2nd  of  December.  In  the  awfiiUy  long 
speech,  which  had  at  last  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
cabinet,  and  which  Washington  delivered  on  the 
4th,  although  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
justified,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  good  vrill  to 
England  was  fiir  from  being  so  prominent  as  Ha- 
milton would  have  made  it.  The  neceswty  of 
placing  the  country  in  a  condition  of  complete  de- 
fence, and  for  exacting  from  all  nations  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duties  towards  the  United  States, 
was  strongly  urged ;  the  rank  due  to  the  United 
States  among  nations  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
States  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to  indulge  the 
belief  that,  oontrary  to  the  bider  of  human  events, 
they  would  for  ever  keep  war  at  a  distance.  "  I- 
must  be  known,"  said  the  president,  "  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war."  And  these  warlike 
observations  were  followed  by  a  recommendation  to 
augment  the  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  io 
the  magazines,  and  to  improve  the  militia  esta- 
blishment. On  the  following  day  the  message  re- 
specting England  and  France  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress. Though  altered  from  what  it  had  been  when 
submitted  by  Jefferson  to  the  cabinet,  this  message 
a£Srmed  that  the  representative  and  executive 
bodies  of  France  had  manifested  goterally  a 
friendly  attachment  to  America,  had  given  ad- 
vantages to  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and  had 
made  overtures  for  placing  these  advantages  on 
permanent  ground.  But  this  was  followed  by  com- 
plaints of  some  recent  decrees  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  said  to  be  contrary  to  treaty,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rights  of  her  flag.  The  message 
also  lamented  that  M.  Genet,  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, had  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  French  nation  that  sent  him;  that  the 
tendency  of  his  conduct  had  been  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  abroad  and  discord  and 
anarchy  at  home.  But,  that  France  might  not  be 
offended,  and  that  Great  Britain  might  not  be  too 
much  favoured,  there  followed  complaints  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  various  par- 
ticulars ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  these  last 
complaints  found  a  much  readier  and  louder  echo 
in  Congress  than  the  qualified  and  softened  com- 
plaints against  France.  The  wrongs  committed  by 
the  republican  government  were  heard  without 
much  emotion,  but  when  the  wrongs  alleged  ts 
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have  been  committed  by  Great  Britain  were  men- 
tioned the  excitement  waa  tremendous.  Thia  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  thia  determination  or  instinct  to 
palliate  the  provocations  offered  by  France,  and  to 
exaggerate  and  extend  every  ground  of  qoarrel 
with  England,  continued  to  mark  the  conduct  of 
this  legislature,  even  through  the  whole  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington ;  but,  when  he  and  his 
friends  were  removed  from  office,  the  feeling  be- 
came infinitely  more  violent,  and  rendered  almost 
impracticable  any  friendly  relations  with  the 
Bntish  government. 

Jefferson,  with  his  eye  stiU  directed  against 
England,  and  against  the  measures  which  she  had 
adopted  in  conse^ence  of  the  decrees  of  the 
French  C!onvention,  proposed  a  series  of  legislative 
measures,  which  should  retaliate  on  other  nations 
the  precise  restrictions  imposed  by  them  on  Ame- 
rican commerce  or  navigation.  This  he  followed 
up  by  presenting  to  Congress  a  recent  decree  of  the 
National  (Convention,  said  to  be  highly  favourable 
to  American  commerce.  This  compliment  to  the 
French  was  his  last  official  act  as  secretary  of  state. 
He  resigned  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1793, 
and  retired  to  the  country  to  cultivate  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  democratic  societies  and  the  ultra- 
republican  party  generally,  and  to  bide  the  time 
when  the  death  or  retirement  of  Washington  and 
the  progress  of  his  own  principles  should  open  his 
way  to  the  presidency.*  The  English  or  moderate 
party  felt  and  confemed  that,  but  for  the  personal 
influence  of  Washington,  and  the  respect  in  which 

•  In  hia  retiremmt  at  MonticcUo,  which  luted  aboot  thm  yean, 
Jefferion  gatherod  nmnd  him  all  thow  who  opposed  the  federal  policy, 
and  the  general  policy  of  Washington,  all  Uio  ultra-republican  party 
in  Cottgrees,  meet  of  the  members  of  Coagrese  fVom  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Southern  States.  Among  his  most  fraquent  vjsitoif  were 
Madison  and  Munro.  It  was  here  that  most  of  the  measures  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  WashingtoD  were  eoncooted.  and  that  most  of 
their  bills,  resolutions,  reports.  Sec.  were  written.  It  was  here  that  it 
was  settled  that  the  government,  which  Washinffton  had  aristocratiaed, 
mnst  be  greatly  democratised  before  the  United  State*  oould  Dgure  as  a 
tnt  and  perfect  republic,  and  champion  of  the  right*  of  man. 

Disguise  it  as  he  would,  all  JefTerson's  hopes  centred  in  the  success 
of  the  French  enatnhlsts,  and  his  fears,  *•  well  as  hia  partialities,  led 
him  to  cling  to  France,  inasmuch  as  he  had  philosophically  oonTinoed 
his  own  mind  that.  If  France  fell ,  the  American  repnuie  mnat  lUl  also  I 
in  a  letter  to  an  Americaa  citizen  of  Philadelphia  he  my* ;  "  Over 
the  foreign  powers  I  am  convinced  thev  (the  French)  will  mnmph  com. 
rdetely  ;  anil  1  cannot  bat  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  coaSBqueat 
dUijrace  of  the  invading  tyranta,  is  dealined,  in  the  order  of  evenH,  to 
Itindle  the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  thoee  who  have  damd 
to  embroil  them  in  luoh  wickedness,  tad  to  bring,  at  lengthy  Umat, 
nobla,  aitdpritiu  to  the  Ka/fbldi  ahich  thm  ham  beat  $o  long  Mu^ng 
with  humanUood.  I  am  still  warm  whenever  1  think  of  these  $eoimireU^ 
Warm  indeed  I  Not  Robcspiene,  nor  Couthou,  nor  Hatat  htmsalT, 
could  have  been  hatter  and  in  words  more  bloody.  And  this  was  the 
langnage  of  an  ex-iecretary  of  state  of  the  American  republic— this  tlie 
Jacobinical  rhapsody  of  one  who  claimed  to  bo  a  philosophical  states* 
man,  a  universal  philanthropist.  And  at  what  a  moment  was  this 
uttered  ?  It  waa  at  a  moment  when  the  French  were  not  invaded,  bat 
invadera,  when  they  were  overrunning  all  the  countriea  in  their  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  labouring  to  revolutionise  every  country  in  Europe  by 
means  of  ptopagandials,  secret  aoeisties,  slabs,  plots,  and  conspiracies 
—when  they  were  every  day  and  everv  hour  iufringing  the  law  of  na- 
tions—when they  had  declared  in  their  heart  that  there  was  no  Ood, 
and  had  set  up  a  common  proetitate  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Goddsss 
of  Reason ;  when  they  had  trampled  upon  all  that  Is  most  sacred  to 
man,  and  had  made  a  mockery  of  everv  domestic  virtne;  whso  they 
had  brought  to  the  scaOald  not  only  th*  king,  but  also  the  queen,  and 
the  almost  angelic  Princess  Elliabeth ;  when  they  were  murdering 
nobles  and  prinsu  bysootes  sad  by  hundreds  at  a  time ;  when  at  Paris 
every  day  was  witnessinx  the  guillotine  wrveet,  and  other  parts  of 
France  were  witnessing  ituii /nilaiet,  and  nitraiUadn,  their  mwadn, 
and  manage!  ripuMfowu,  and  when  the  Vendie  was  eonvated  into 
a  shamblee  t  Scaffolds  and  blood,  forsooth  I  Why,  between  the  gull- 
lotins  en  permanenee  and  the  other  processes  of  destruction,  tliere  was 
blood  enough  shedding  in  Francs  to  have  satisSed  ths  most  raTeiioas 
appetite  of  a  Nero  * 
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he  was  still  held  by  the  great  body  o£  iJe  people, 
it  would  not  have  been  foimd  possible,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  1794,  to  prevent  a  war  with  England 
and  the  closest  alliance  with  the  French  Jacobins 
and  Robespierre — for  with  that  great  "  Incor- 
ruptible," and  with  Saint-Just  and  Couthon,  the 
moral  republicans  of  the  United  States  must  now 
have  treated. 

Madison,  who  remained  at  his  post,  and  who 
worked  out  in  Congress  the  projects  and  views  of 
Jefferson  and  the  French  party,  took  up  that  aeries 
of  retaliatory  measures  which  Jefferson  had  sug- 
gested, and  he  recommended  their  immediate  adop- 
tion, idthough  they  should  lead  to  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  interruption  of  all  coamiunication 
with  a  nation  which  had  conducted  itself  ao  airo- 
douslu  (for  such  was  the  gentle  language  employed 
by  this  party  in  r^ard  to  England).     The  f«le- 
ralists,  or  the  president's  party,  opposed  the  reso- 
lutions which  Madison  moved,  and  exposed  the 
glaring  inaccuracy  of  his  fiu:t8 ;  but  nevertheleas 
some  of  the  resoltttioBs  were  carried  by  a  small 
majority,  and  the  French  and  war  party  again 
hailed  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  England.    Washington,  however, 
would  not  yield  to  the  storm,  and  he  induoed  his 
cabinet  to  agree  to  send  Jay,  now  the  chief -justice 
of  the  republic,  as  minister  to  England,  there  to 
negotiate  for  some   amicable  arrangement.     But 
before  Jay  took  his  departure  an  embargo  waa  laid 
upon  all  the  British  shipping  in  American  ports, 
and  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  prohi- 
bited until  her  government  should  make  full  com- 
pensation for  all  injuries,  &C.  In  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  voting  of  these  measures,  the  Hall  of 
Congress  wore  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the 
National  ConTCntion  or  to  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
Paris :  the  French  and  English  parties  lost  all 
command  of  temper  uid  of  tongue,  and  the  mob 
in  the  gallories  took  part  in  the  debate.     Some 
historical  troths  were  expressed  which  went  to 
lower  the  glory  of  their  revolution  and  war  of  in- 
dependence, utd  to  moderate — if  anything  could 
moderate— the  overweening  vanity  of  the  .Ame- 
rican people.    A  member  of  the  federal  party  said 
that  eveiTthing  was  sacri&oed  to  France  and  to 
French  partialities;  that  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed had  French  stamped  upon  the  very  &ce  of 
them.    This  roused  the  fury  of  a  Cdenel  Parker, 
a  disciple  of  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  scho<^ 
The  colonel  wished  there  was  a  stamp  on  the  fore- 
head of  every  man,  to  designate  whether  he  was 
for  France  or  for  Britain.     For  himself,  he  would 
not  be  silent  and  hear  that  nation  abused  to  whom 
America  was  indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  nation. 
He  was  firmly  persuaded  that,  but  for  the  aid  of 
France  in  the  last  war,  those  gentlemen  now  on  the 
floor,  who  prided  themselves  in  abusing  her,  woald 
not  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  that  place,  of  doing 
it.     This  produced  a  tremendous  clapping  and 
cheering  in  the  galleries ;  the  mob  thus  assenting 
to  the  indisputable  truth,  that  it  was  not  American 
arms  that  had  achieved  American  independence. 
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The  National  Assembly  had  begun  at  a  very 
early  period  to  iseue  decrees,  and  to  make  innova- 
tions, which  demanded  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government.    True  to  no  prin- 
ciple, old  or  new,  legislating  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  for  the  wants  or  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  frequently  contradicting  their  own  axioms, 
and  almost  always  referring  to  crudities  which  they 
(tailed  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  these 
French  revolutionists,  ftom  Brissot  downwards, 
made  an  unintelligible  galimaUeu,  and  sat  it  up  as 
the  law  of  nations  according  to  the  new  light  of 
reason.    Thus  they  declared  that  com  and  other 
provisions   should  no  longer    be    considered  as 
articles  contraband  of  war ;  and  thus,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1193,  the  Convention  issued  a  decree  au- 
thorising their  armed  vessels  to  seize  and  carry  into 
a  port  all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and 
bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  or  having  on  board 
merchandise  belonging  to  an  enemy.     Such  mer- 
chandise was  to  be  kept  as  lawful  prize ;  but  the 
proviaions,  when  proved  to  be  the  property  of  neu- 
trals, were  to  be  paid  for,  according  to  the  market 
price  in  the  ports  to  which  they  were  originally 
bomid.     As  there  was  a  dearth  in  France,  no  time 
was  lost  in  carrying  this  decree  into  operation. 
Some  American  vessek,  laden  with  provisions,  were 
seized  forthwith.  Gouveraeur  Morris  remonstrated, 
and  claimed  an  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  by  right  of  the  treaty  existing  between 
the  two  countries.     Nothing  could  well  be  more 
vexatious  than  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  French 
government.   At  first  they  admitted  that  the  decree 
was  contrary  to  the  treaty;  and  decreed,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  not  comprehended  in  the  decree  of  the  9th  of 
May.     On  the  28th  of  May  they  revoked  their 
exempting  decree  of  the  23rd.   Hereupon  the  Ame- 
rican minister  renewed  his  remonstrances  ;  but  M. 
Ijebran,  the  minister  for  foreign  afifiBdrs,  was  en  Stat 
iParrestation,  or  on  the  high  road  to  the  guillotine, 
and  the  month  of  June  passed  without  any  satis- 
faction given  to  Gkniverneur  Morris.     About  the 
middle  of  June  the  American  ship  '  Little  Cherub,' 
having  on  board  a  rich  cargo,  was  attacked  and 
taken,  near  Dunkirk,  by  the  privateer  '  Le  vrai 
Patriote,'  and  a  lugger  belonging  to  the  French 
republic.     According  to  Gouveraeur  Morris's  re- 
port, die  captain  and  crew  were  very  ill  treated, 
although  they  made  no  resistance;  and,  the  French 
haying  entire  possession  of  the  American  ship,  one 
of  them  seized  the  second  mate  by  the  collar,  and 
without  any  provocation  blew  his  brains  out.    To 
Morris's  loud  remonstrance  on  this  atrocious  affair 
the  bloody  Comite  de  Salut  PubUc,  which  was  now 
directing  all  affiiirs,  replied  that,  t/the  statements 
set  forth  by  the  American  minister  were  true,  then 
and  in  that  case  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of 
nations,  and  of  treaties  concluded  with  free  Ame- 
ricans, had  been  committed,  &c. ;  that  it  was  the 
part  of  honour  and  justice  to  avenge  this  atrocious 
'    violation  of  all  law,   and  to  give  to  the  captain 
of  the  '  Little  Cherub '  every  satisfaction  which 


was  due  to  him  ;  that  the  privateers  had  infringed 
not  only  the  laws  of  war,  but  those  of  hospitality 
and  gratitude ;  that,  besides  the  ties  of  fraternity 
which  united  the  two  nations,  the  Frencii  republic 
had  the  strongest  interest  to  favour  ib&free  Ame- 
ricans, and  to  take  their  vessels  under  its  special 
protection ;  that  the  United  States  were  becoming 
more  and  more  the  granary  of  France  and  her  co- 
lonies, that  they  had  manifested  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  aid  France,  and  that  the  courage  they  had 
shown  in  formally  recognising  the  French  republic, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  England,  proved  that 
their  friendship  for  the  French  was  above  all  po- 
litical and  interested  views;  and,  finally,  that 
from  these  considerations  it  was  evident  that  the 
murder  committed  on  board  the  '  Little  Cherub ' 
ought  to  be  severely  punished,  that  the  American 
captain  ought  to  receive  ample  indemnity,  and  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  treaty,  American 
vessels  should  enjoy  fully  the  advantage  resulting 
from  their  neutrality,  "  inasmuch  as  this  neutrality 
facilitates  the  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  French 
republic  and  her  colonies."  On  the  1st  of  July 
another  decree  was  issued,  renewing  the  exempting 
decree  of  the  23Td  of  May :  but  this  decree  was 
again  revoked  by  another  dated  on  the  2'7th  of  July ; 
and  thus  the  original  decree  of  the  9th  of  May  re- 
mained iu  full  force  against  the  Americans,  as 
against  all  other  neutrals.  Gouvemeur  Morris  di- 
rected the  American  consul  or  agent  at  Dunkirk 
to  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against 
the  murderer  of  the  iU-starred  second  mate ;  but, 
for  his  interference  in  the  matter,  the  said  Ame- 
rican consul  or  agent  was  arrested  by  the  Dunkirk 
patriots  and  Jacobins,  and  clapped  up  in  prison  as 
suspect.  The  ruffian  who  committed  the  murder 
was  acquitted  by  a  Jacobin  jury  on  the  testimony 
of  his  comrades  and  brother  privateers,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  the  American 
master  and  crew.  Instead  of  giving  indemnities, 
the  French  kept  the  cargo  of  the  '  Little  Cherub ;' 
and  at  nearly  the  same  moment  they  seized  a  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  at  Bordeaux.  Morris 
would  have  remonstrated  in  a  higher  tone  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  but  he  evidently  stood  in  fear  of 
the  sanguinary  mob  that  was  now  ruling  France, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  was  receiving  from 
JeflFerson,  as  secretary  of  state,  were  constantly  re- 
commending him  to  be  calm  and  patient,  and  to 
preserve  at  all  hazards  the  friendship  of  the  French 
republic.  Besides,  this  American  minister  pleni- 
potentiary was  receiving  frequent  intimations  that 
he  was  to  be  superseded  by  some  American  citizen 
of  a  more  democratic  turn.  Thus  Gouvemeur 
Morris  submitted  to  wrongs  and  insults  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  borne  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  claiming  to  be  free,  great, 
and  glorious ;  and  he  was  either  silent  altogether 
or  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  timidity  and  inde- 
cision.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  should 

•  Isati  S[«du  life  and  Wiitiogt  of  QouTennat  Monu.    Bottont 
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submit  to  this  new  maritime  code,  or  that,  having 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  ahe  should  permit  the 
United  States  to  be  made  the  granary  of  France 
and  her  colonies.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  or  a 
month  all  but  one  day  after  the  issuing  of  the 
French  decree,  which  we  have  seen  revoked  and 
confirmed,  revoked  again  and  again  oonfirraed,  all 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  which  decree  was 
ultimately  left  in  full  force,  the  British  government 
issued  an  order  in  council,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"  Additional  instructions  to  British  ships  of  war," 
authorised  them  to  stop  all  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
and  bound  for  France ;  and  to  send  them  into  the 
most  convenient  port,  in  order  that  their  cargoes 
might  be  purchased  by  the  British  government ; 
to  seize  all  ships  attempting  to  »iter  porta  declared 
to  be  blockaded,  &c.  Jeiferson,  who  had  sung  in 
so  soft  a  note  with  the  French,  and  who  had  opposed 
indemnifying  us  for  British  ships  and  property 
seized  in  American  rivers  and  roadstead*  by  pri- 
vateers which  were  fitted  out  in  American  ports, 
and  which  iu  several  instances  had  nothing  French 
on  board  except  M.  Gienet's  lawless,  piratical  com- 
mission, now  roared  Stentor-like  against  the  British 
government  as  guilty  of  a  monstrous  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr. 
Hammond,  our  envoy,  replied,  iu  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliating, but  manly  tone,  that  by  the  law  of  nations 
provisions  were  articles  contraband  of  war,  parti- 
cularly where  the  depriving  an  enemy  of  such  sup- 
plies was  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be  employed 
for  reducing  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace; 
that  the  actual  situation  of  France,  and  her  avowed 
principle  of  hostility  against  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  rendered  the  principle  con- 
tained in  our  order  in  council  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case,  and  the  more  so  firom 
the  mode  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  France,  who  had  decre«l  that  all 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port  should  be  seized ;  that  our  order 
in  council,  instead  of  declaring  all  provisions  con- 
traband, as  the  preceding  considerations  would  have 
justified,  was  meant  to  extend  only  to  com,  and 
even  in  intercepting  this  the  British  government 
secured  to  the  neutral  owner  the  fair  and  full  value 
of  his  com.  But  Jefferson  insisted  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  otherwise,  that  our  order  in  council  of 
the  8th  of  June  was  intended  to  ruin  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  pro- 
visions could  not  be  considered  contraband  in  any 
case  but  that  of  a  place  actuallv  blockaded  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  make  the  blockade  good.  The 
dispute  was  prolonged  in  England  between  Pinck- 
iiey,  the  American  envoy,  and  Lord  Grenville,  then 
foreign  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  his  relative  Pitt ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  good  rule  that  the  injuries 
first  committed  should  be  the  first  to  be  redressed, 
the  American  diplomatists  insisted  that  satisfaction 
should  be  given  for  every  American  complaint  be- 
fore any  English  complaint  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  When  reminded  of  the  date  of  the 
French  proviai«n-aeinng  decree,  aad  ef  the  pro- 


priety of  pressing  first  the  repeal  of  that  decree, 
to  which  our  order  in  council  was  retaliatory,  they 
took  refiige  in  an  anachronism,  they  a£fected  to 
confound  cause  and  efifect,  and  they  attempted  to 
conceal  their  truckling  to  France,  their  subaer- 
viency  or  their  devoted  partisanship  and  repabiican 
partiality,  by  talking  of  the  services  which  France 
had  rendered  to  the  United  States,  and  of  die  warm 
friendship  which  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
were  still  known  to  entertain  for  the  citizois  of 
America.  Their  tone  was  alwaya  on  the  verge  of 
insolence,  and  sometimes  beyoml  it.  In  despotic, 
king-ridden  England  they  had  no  ground  for  that 
personal  fear  which  so  dulcified  their  tone  at  Paris. 
Another  and  an  inevitable  cause  of  quarrel  arose 
out  of  our  impressment  system,  and  out  of  the 
American  system  of  converting,  by  the  shortest  and 
least  ceremonious  processes,  British  seamen  and 
other  subjects  of  his  majesty  into  republicui  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  By  the  constitutimi  of 
most  of  these  federal  states  five  yeara'  residence 
gave  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  foreigner, 
and  converted  any  £!nglishman.  Frenchman,  Spa- 
niard, GierMan,  Dutchman,  or  native  of  any  other 
old  country  into  an  American  citizen.  But  this 
five  years'  residence  and  probation  had  become  a 
mere  theory :  in  practice,  five  months,  or  weeks,  or 
days,  or  even  hours  sufficed  fi>r  the  trmanuitaUlon, 
and  ingenious  crimps  employed  themselves  in 
seducing  British  seamen  from  their  ships,  from  their 
allegiance,  and  frvm  their  nationality  by  promising 
them  a  few  dollars  more  wages  than  tbey  obtained 
in  our  national  or  mercantile  navy.  Tba«  was 
a  well-known  Yankee  adventurer  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  boasted  that  he  had,  within  a  given  time, 
made  more  American  citizeas  than  had  proceeded 
from  all  the  prolific  matrons  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged — and  not  babes  and  sucklings,  bat  fiiU- 
growm  able-bodied  men,  citiaeBS  that  sprung  into 
Ufe,  as  the  Republic  herself  had  done,  in  a  state  of 
ripeaesa  and  perfection,  without  going  through  the 
antecedent  stages  of  existeaoe.  In  Boston,  in  New 
York,  in  neariy  all  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the 
Union,  there  were  bureaux,  or  register-offices,  or 
manofactoriea  of  American  citiaens,  where  Eaglisli 
deserters  and  others,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
received  a  certificate  of  citiseMhip.  la  most  cases 
this  was  done  in  a  bare&oed  msaner,  with  the  sanc- 
tion or  connivance  sf  the  local  govemmeot ;  but 
in  some  cases  (ricks  and  jugglinga  were  reaorted  to 
in  order  to  save  appearances,  and  perhaps,  alao,  to 
soothe  or  cheat  the  delicate  cooscienoes  of  some  of 
the  lawgivers.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  one  of 
these  seaport  towns  who  was  mother  or  foster-mirse 
to  a  host  of  these  Qracchi.  She,  too,  had  a  con- 
science, and  tried  to  cheat  it  and  the  devil.  She 
kept  a  big  cradle,  made  for  the  purpose  of  racking 
full-grown  British  subjects  who  were  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  hurry  into  American  citiaens,  in  order 
that,  when  testimony  should  be  called  for  to  prove 
their  birth,  she  might  with  a  safe  conscience  swear 
she  had  known  them  from  their  cradle.*  To  eao^ 

•  Tku  riq<>»t  uacdala  it  told  by  a  diittD(ublMd  EaglMi  dipte- 
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Tom  our  jnreaa-gangi  many  of  our  teamen  fled  Arom 
Nir  merchant  vestels,  where  they  were  liable  to  be 
leized,  entered  American  trading-vesaela  aa  nativea 
>r  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  found  skippers 
uid  shipmates  ready  to  swear  they  were  soch.    The 
»mmon  descent  and  common  langu^  of  the  two  na- 
ions  made  discovery  very  difficult ;  the  English  mn- 
igates  soon  picked  up  a  few  Americanisms,  a  few  of 
bt  common  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  nasal  twang 
ras  tobe  acquired  in  less  than  five  years.  But  at  times 
t  wonld  happen  that  the  reported  American  citizen 
would  have,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  those 
ndelible  marks  which  sailors  used  to  love  to  pro- 
luce  with  puncturing  and  gunpowder — a  blue  piece 
>f  tatoo,  giving  his  real  English  name  and  the  name 
}f  the  British  ship  ia  which  he  had  served ;  and  it 
happened  still  more  frequently  that  among  the 
officers  and    crew  of  some   English  mon-of-war 
searching  the    suspected  American   vessel    there 
would  be  siHne  that  could  recognise  and  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  newly  and  irregularly  made 
American  citizen — who  conld  detect  in  many  a 
Jonathan  a  real  Jack,  that  had  either  deserted  from 
the  king's  service  or  had  transferred  himself  from 
our  merchant  service  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned or  for  other  reasons  equally  weighty.     Yet, 
even  here  a  lapse  of  time  or  strong  resemblances 
might  deceive,   and  grievous  though  involuntary 
mistakes  might  be  committed.    And,  besides,  some 
of  oar  more  haaty  officers,  irritated  by  the  notorious 
practices  of  the  Americans  and  by  the  frequent 
desertion  of  their  men,  might  occasionally  be  not 
orer-scrupulou*  in  examining  identities  or  in  seizing 
wilors  reported  to  be  Englishmen.     Our  govem- 
"lent,  however,  always  disclaimed  such  practices, 
M>d  never  refused  satisfaction  when  it  was  fairly 
proved  diat  the  seamen  so  seized  were  natives  or 
<xind  fide  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Jefferson 
had  been  incessantly  complaining  that  the  American 
"ttvigation  and  commerce  were  suffering  from  Bri- 
tiA  violence  wrongs  which  were  never  ofiered  to 
their  flag  by  any  omer  nation.    He  sternly  rejected 
»  proposal  made  by  our  government,  that  the  true 
American  seamen  should  always  carry  about  with 
"^  certificates  of  their  citizenship.     The  English 
minister  must  have  known  how  such  certificates 
*ere  procured,  but,  such  as  they  were,  he  offered 
to  cause  them  to  be  respected.     Jefferson  held  that 
we  smplest  rule  wonld  be,  that  a  vessel  being 
American  should  be  evidence  that  all  on  board  her 
'ere  Americans  also,  or  that  the  flag  ought  to  pro- 
claim the  citizenship  of  the  whole  crew,  and  not 
«llow  of  any  search  or  press.     This  principle  was 
altogether  inadmissible.    The  correspondence  and 
the  verbal  communications  assumed, on  the  part  of 
the  republicans,  a  very  angry  tone,  and  nothing  was 
•ettled  when  Jay  arrived  in  London,  with  such 
V^nt  as  President  Washington  could  give  to  nego- 
"»te  a  treaty. 

KM  mJ^u'  rtWrni  A  long  time  in  the  country,  and  who  wm  calm 
I  h.tjfv'^"**'  tnJi'lKinKof  thcBorernraeut,  andofthecharartemnil 
ilwD!  v"*  AmetiMn  p-onle.— See  Notei  on  the  United  S«ate«,  by 
IkLS*"'  "■"'•  S''  Aiigurtm  Porter.  Bari.,  Lundon,  IB4I  (Unpub- 
"»«).  ••  quoted  in  Qnarlerly  Reriew,  No.  CXXXV. 


The  American  envoy  found  a  strong  disposition 
in  Pitt  to  conciliate  the  irritable  republic,  and  to 
keep  her  from  joining  the  French  Jacobins  in  the 
war.*  As  Jay,  in  common  with  all  his  party, 
believed  that  any  closer  alliance  with  the  french 
anarchists  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  entire 
ascendancy  of  the  ultra-democratic  party  at  home, 
and  to  an  anarchy  in  the  United  States,  he  met  Pitt 
more  than  half  way,  and  finally — on  the  19th  of 
November,  1794 — be  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  with  Qreat  Britain  which,  unfor- 
tunately, left  still  unsettled  various  causes  of  disa> 
greement.f  This  treaty  arrived  in  the  United  States 
early  in  March,  1795,  and  produced  among  the 
French  and  democratic  party  a  storm  which  is 
supposed  never  to  have  been  equalled  since.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  Washington,  as  president,  convened 
the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  treaty ; 
and  on  the  24th  the  senators,  by  the  requisite  majo- 
rity, advised  its  ratification,  with  the  exception  of 
one  article  which  Jay  had  clearly  admitted  by  mis- 
take, and  to  rescind  which  there  could  have  been  no 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
At  this  juncture  some  intelligence  was  received  that 
our  cruisers  and  blockading  squadrons  were  seizing 
American  provisions  going  to  France;  and  here- 
upon Washington  thought  proper  to  intimate  that 
he  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  if  those  orders  in 
council  continued  to  be  enforced.  The  senate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  its  executive  duties,  lay  under  the 
obligation  of  secrecy ;  but  in  spite  of  this-  rule  a 
Virginian  member  of  that  body,  and  a  partisan  of 
the  French,  published  an  abstract  of  the  unratified 
treaty  in  a  Philadelphian  newspaper.  Although 
the  articles  contained  many  important  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  many  advantages 
for  the  Americans,  among  others  some  relaxation 
in  our  Navigation  Act,  and  a  privilege  to  trade, 
under  certain  limitations,  both  with  our  East  and 
West  India  dominions— although,  in  fiict,  the  treaty 
was  for  that  time,  when  neither  the  abiulute  free 
trade  system,  nor  the  reciproci^  system,  had  found 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  European  statesman, 
a  liberal  compact  on  our  side — although  Jay,  who 
had  negotiated  it,  declared  that  it  was  an  oiBer  of 
conciliation  and  friendship,  that  it  included  satis- 
faction to  American  claims  of  justice,  that  it  was  a 
decided  deviation  from  the  old  restrictive  policy  of 
the  English  government,  and  tended  to  shock  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
it  was  such  a  treaty  as  none  but  a  strong  adminis- 
tration like  Mr.  Pitt's  would  have  ventured  upon, 
the  entire  democratic  party  exclaimed  with  one  voice 
that  it  tamely  and  basely  surrendered  the  honour, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the 
feet  of  their  most  deadly  enemy.  The  Jacobin 
clubs  which  Genet  had  put  in  operation,  and  the 
other  self-created    political  societies  which  had 

*  In  a  printe  latter  to  Wadiington,  lay  aay*.  *  If  Uwn  b  not  a 
KOod  ditpnition  in  the  far  greater  part  of  thla  eaUnet  and  naUon  lo- 
warda  m,  I  am  exceedingly  mirtaJten.  I  no  not  mean  an  oitenaible 
and  temporizing,  M  a  real  good  iUfotiikn.  I  wiah  it  may  have  a 
fair  trial." 

t  See  an  aecoani  of  thla  Inaty,  ante,  Tol.  Ul.  pp.  MS,  <M. 
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spread  over  the  couutrr,  and  \rfaich,  to  tiae  Wash- 
ington's words,  were  "labouring  inccMantly  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and   discontent, 
thereby  hoping  to  efi^t  some  revolution  in  the 
goremment,"  took  up  the  subject  of  the  treaty ; 
popular  meetings  were  called  and  held  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  the  demagogues  harangued  and 
the  newspapers  screamed.     According  to  a  native 
writer  of  the  Jefiferson  school,  the  hubbub  was  the 
louder  on  account  of  the  successfhl  encroachments 
and  invasions  which  the  French  republicans  (who, 
like  the  American,  had  renouncea  and  forsworn 
all  conquests),  were  making  upon  all  their  neigh- 
bours. "The  animosity  to  Englsnd  and  the  attach- 
ment to  France,  who  had  already  begun  that  career 
of  military  success  which  filled  all  Europe  with 
astonishment  and  alarm,  were  now  at  their  height ; 
and  they  were  of  themselves  sufBcient  to  insure  the 
condemnation  of  any  treaty  with  England,  however 
fair  or  reciprocal.*'*      An  American  writer  of 
another  school  honestly  confesses  that  these  present 
passions  boded  ill  for  any  future  friendship  between 
the  old  mother  country  and  her  emancipated  colo- 
nies;  that  the  sentiments  called  forth  on  this 
occasion  demonstrated,  that  no  posdbU  adjustment 
of  differences   with   Great   Britain,  no   possible 
arrangement  which  might  promise  ti  future  niendly 
intercourse  with  that  nation,  could  be  satisfoctory.f 
The  French  and  democratic  par^^  insisted  that  any 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  England  was  a 
degrading  insult  to  the  American  peq>le,  a  pusilla- 
nimous surrender  of  their  honour,  an  insidious 
injury  to  France,  an  abandonmmt  of  the  ancient 
ally  of  the  United  States,  whose  friendship  had 
given  them  independence,  and   whose   splendid 
victories  still  protected  them,  for  a  close  connexion 
with  the  natural  enemy  of  that  ally,  and  with  the 
enemy  of  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ! 
Jay  was  reviled  for  having  negotiated  the  treaty ; 
the  senators  were  charged  with  downright  corrup- 
tion and  treason  against  the  people  for  having  emu-  . 
ditionally  ratified  it ;  and  Washington  himself  only 
escaped  the  foul  imputation  of  corruption  to  be  set 
down  as  a  fool,  or  as  the  dupe  of  the  English  party 
who  surrounded  him.    The  president,  according  to 
his  custom,  had  retired  to  pause  and  ponder,  at  his 
country  house  on  Mount  Vernon.    Jeffisrson,  who 
remairiied  in  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  did  his 
best  to  keep  up  the  cry  against  the  treaty,  which  he 
called  "an  execrable  thing,"  an  "infamous  act," 
"a  treaty  of  allianoe  between  England  and  the 
Anglo-men  of  this  country  against  the  legislature  and 
people."     Filled  with  anxiety  and  with  alarms — 
the  least  of  which  was  not  his  belief  that  the  demo- 
crats would  induce  the  French  to  believe  that  the 
treaty  was  really  calculated  to  favour  England  at 
the  expense  of  France — ^Washington  quitted  Mount 
Vernon  much  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  has- 
tened to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment.   He  was  cheered  by  a  counter-current  which 
•et  in  from  New  York,  where  the  merchants,  whose 

*  Tucker. 
t  Judge  Minhall. 


prosperi^  almost  entirdy  depended  upon  English 
capital,  voted  in  the  Chamber  of  Comm»«e  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  English 
treaty.  He  answered,  in  a  firmer  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used,  the  Select  Men  of  the  town  of  Boston 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  ag^nst  giving  his 
assent  to  the  abominable  treaty.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  republican  constitution  had  assigned  to  the 
president  the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Seeing  that 
delay  would  but  swell  the  popular  tempest,  he  had 
by  ^is  time  made  up  his  mind  to  ratify  the  treaty 
without  waiting  for  the  revocation  of  our  order  iii 
council  about  provisions.  All  his  cabinet  agreed 
with  him  except  Jefferson's  successor,  who  nuun- 
tained  that  during  the  existence  of  the  said  provi- 
sion order,  and  during  the  war  between  Britain  and 
France,  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1795,  the  resoluticm  was 
adopted  to  ratify  the  treaty  immediately,  and  to 
accompany  the  ratification  with  a  strong  memorial 
against  the  provision  order.  This  was  done ;  and, 
to  show  his  earnest  wish  for  a  good  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  Pitt  revoked  the  order,  and 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged. 

There  was  a  lull  of  the  storm  until  February, 
1796,  when  the  treaty,  in  its  completed  form,  was 
announced  to  the  American  nation  by  ft  proclama- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Gimgresa,  then 
sitting.    The  House  of  representatives,  who  had 
previously  shown  an  aversion  to  the  treaty,  now 
complained  that  they  had  been  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  and  proceeded  to  question  the  right  of 
the  president  and  senate  to  conclude  any  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.     The  president's  friends  in  tliat  House 
were  outvoted  by  very  large  majorities;  but  the 
president  remained  firm,  and  eventually  the  repre- 
sentatives voted  the  appropriations  necessary  to  the 
treaty  without  deciding  the  constitutional  question. 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  threw  their  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition,  and  bitterly 
assailed  Washington  after  hu  triumph.     It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  but  the 
personal  popularity  and  the  firmness  of  die  presi- 
dent could  have  carried  him  through,  or  could  have 
prevented,  even  now,  the  French  democratic  party 
from  throwing  back   the  treaty  into  the  face  of 
England,  and  from  thus  provoking  an  immediate 
war.    Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  an  Italian  friend 
who  had  resided  in  America,  and  who  entertained 
congenial  political  tastes.    In  this  letter,  which  was 
translated  and  published  both  at  Florence  and  at 
Paris  (in  the  latter  city  it  made  its  appearance  in 
the  official  Moniteur),  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  writer  of  it  to  be  so  published, 
Jefierson  held  up  Washington  and  his  party  to  the 
execration  of  all  true  democrats,  and  Uberty  and 
equality  men.     According  to  this  slave-holding 
Virginian  and  ex-secretary-of-state,  all  liberty  and 
republicanism  were  flying  away  from  America,  to 
give  place  to  an  Anglican,  monarchical,  and  aristo- 
cratical  party,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  draw 
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over  the  country  the  Bubetance,  aa  they  had  abeady 
done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government: — 
against  the  true  republican  citizens  were  ranged  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  all  theo£Scers  of  the  government, 
all  who  wanted  to  become  oflBcers,  all  timid  men 
who  preferred  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  bois- 
terous sea  of  liberty ;  British  merchants,  and  Ame- 
ricans trading  on  British  capitals ;  speculntors,  and 
holders  of  stock  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  &c. 
"  It  -would  give  you  a  fever,"  said  Jefferson  to  his 
Tuscan  democrat,  "were  I  to  name  to  you  the 
apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies ;  men 
who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the 
council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England!"  This  letter  was  re-translated 
out  of  the  French  of  the  Moniteur,  was  published 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and,  being  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  found  its  way  into  the  American 
papers. 

Washington  had  not  overrated  the  effect  which 
the  ravings  of  the  democratic  party  would  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  French,  to  whom  the  notion  of 
any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  insupportable.  The  French  executive 
forthwith  accused  the  American  executive  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  of  cunning,  reservation,  and 
double  dealing ;  of  having  sold  themselves  to  the 
tyrant  George  III.,  and  of  having  thus  renounced 
the  amity  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
Grande  Republique.  These  public  demonstrations 
were  accompanied  by  secret  designs  of  a  very  hostile 
and  pernicious  nature.  Through  a  private  channel 
President  Washington  received  information  that  the 
special  agents  of  the  French  executive  in  the  West 
India  islands  were  about  to  issue  orders  for  the 
capture  of  all  American  vessels,  laden  wholly  or 
partially  with  provisions,  and  bound  for  any  port 
vntbin  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.  Now 
a  very  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  exports  of  provisions  to  our  West 
India  colonies.  Monroe,  who  had  succeeded  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  as  American  minister  at  Paris,  was 
recalled,  as  being  but  too  likely  to  second  the  wishes 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  Charles  Pinckney, 
brother  of  T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London, 
was  selected  by  Washington  to  succeed  him.  This 
appointment  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1796,  but 
Pinckney  did  not  arrive  at  Paris  till  the  month  of 
November,  and  before  any  dispatches  relating  the 
insults  which  had  been  put  upon  him  could  be 
received  in  the  United  States,  Washington  had 
ceased  to  be  president.  It  had  been  thought  that 
he  would  stand  another  election,  but  in  the  month 
of  September  Washington  publicly  announced  his 
intention  of  vrithdrawing  entirely  from  the  toils  of 
office,  and  put  forth  a  long  document  which  is  called 
his  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  great  parties  now  brought  forward 
their  respective  chiefs :  John  Adams  the  elder,  and 
T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London,  were 
supported  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent by  the  English  pacty,  or  federalists,  or  Wash- 
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ingtonians;  the  whole  force  of  the  French  party 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  Jefferson,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  manifold  declarations  that  he  had  done 
for  ever  with  public  life,  now  aspired  to  be  the 
successor  of  Washington,  to  change  his  entire  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  in  one  of  his  own  party  as  vice- 
president.  The  contest  was  excessively  sharp,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  doubtful,  but  in  the  end  the 
federalists  proved  a  trifle  stronger  than  the  anti-fede- 
ralists, and  J.  Adams,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes 
over  Jefferson,  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  curious  constitution  of  the  republic 
must  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates j  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  Jefferson, 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  having  more 
votes  than  T.  Pinckney,  the  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  was  considered,  in  conformity  with  the 
American  constitution,  to  be  duly  elected  to  the 
latter  office.  It  seemed  strange  to  many,  that  the 
political  rival  of  Washington  should  accept  the 
inferior  post  and  hold  office  under  Adams,  one  of 
the  most  decided  of  the  federalists  or  Anglo-men ; 
but  Jefferson  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  the  salary 
attached  to  the  vice-presidency  was  an  important 
object  in  his  calculations ;  and,  moreover,  if  Adams 
should  chance  to  die  during  the  fixed  term  of  office, 
the  president's  chair,  with  its  higher  salary  and 
greater  prerogatives,  would  lie  open  to  the  acting 
vice-president.  The  pains  which  Jefferson  took  to 
mystify  some  of  his  fnends  and  conceal  his  motives 
can  impose  only  on  very  credulous  minds.  There 
was  still  another  circumstance  to  render  the  infe- 
rior post  he  took  not  unacceptable  or  unprofitable 
to  the  projects  he  had  in  view : — the  vice-president 
is,  by  right  of  that  office,  chairman,  or  speaker,  or 
president  of  the  American  senate,  having  a  casting 
voice,  which  was  then  of  very  great  value,  as  the 
number  of  senators  was  only  thirty-two.  And  in  this 
capacity  Jefferson  might  hope,  by  his  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  his  practised  turn  for  political  in- 
trigue, to  win  over  or  democratize  some  of  the 
senators.  According  to  the  American  system  there 
was  nothing  anomalous,  or  any  way  wrong,  in  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  and  views  between  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic  and  his  cabinet  ministers, 
or  between  the  president  and  the  vice-president, 
and  therefore  Jefferson  immediately  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  Adams,  and  thwarted  or  attempted  to 
thwart  nearly  all  the  new  president's  measures,  but 
most  of  all  those  which  went  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  England  and  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty 
which  Washington  had  concluded  with  her.  Fancy 
and  fiction  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  describe 
the  pleasant  solitudes  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
happy,  tranquil  days  which  closed  the  life  of  the 
great  Liberator ;  but,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  the 
eye  of  truth  would  have  discovered  in  that  retire- 
ment, a  proud  old  man,  with  his  pride  wounded  and 
his  hopes  blighted,  with  little  to  please  bim  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  with  nothing  but  doubt 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  fate  of  his  country.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1196,  when  Washington  with- 
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drew  from  the  atagc,  there  were  or  there  recently 
had  been  troubles  in  the  east  and  troubles  in  the 
west,  troubles  in  the  north  and  troubles  in  the 
south — fierce  insurrections,  with  gouging  and  nose- 
slitting,  among  the  Kentuckians,  who  wanted  exten- 
sion of  territory,  and  obstinate  rebellions  against 
the  central  government  among  the  Pennsylvanians, 
who  wanted  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  Penn- 
sylvauian  insurgents  had  fired  upon  the  officers  of 
the  law,  had  besieged  the  inspector^neral  of  excise 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  his 
papers;  had  made  the  marshal  promise  that  he 
would  execute  no  more  processes  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains;  had  stopped  the  mail  and 
broken  open  the  letters  to  discover  the  persons  who 
were  opposed  to  thera,  and  had  made  all  such  per- 
sons fly  the  country ;  after  which  they  had  called  a 
convention  to  set  both  the  state  government  and 
the  central  goTemment  at  defiance.  All  this  had 
obliged  Washington  to  call  upon  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  or  two  other  states  of  the  union  to 
march  12,000  militia  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
greatness  of  the  militant  force  employed  is  said  to 
have  prevented  the  e£Fusion  of  blood ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  although  the  disaffected  did  not  venture 
to  assemble  in  arms,  some  blood  was  shed  in  this 
civil  strife,  and  that,  afterwards,  the  executive  was 
not  strong  enough  to  procure  any  adequate  punish- 
ment for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  for  legal  prosecution. 
While  the  militia  were  assembling  in  Pennsylvania 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  showed  itself  in  a  part  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  that 
spirit  subdued  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  marching  of 
the  12,000  militia :  a  sour  and  malignant  temper 
displayed  itself,  and  plainly  indicated  that  the  people 
would  rise  again  if  that  great  military  force  were 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  President  Washington  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  leave  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country  all 
through  the  winter  of  1194-5. 

When  Pinckney  reached  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  directory  which  now  exercised  the 
powers  which  had  been  held  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion by  so  many  parties,  he  was  treated  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
exceeded  if  he  had  been  the  agent  of  some  petty 
conquered  state  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  He  was 
told  that  the  French  people  naturally  preferred  his 
predecessor  Monroe,  who  was  a  friend  to  France 
and  a  foe  to  England — that  foe  of  all  free  nations. 
The  directors  kept  him  waiting  for  an  audience 
like  a  lackey  in  an  antechamber,  and,  when  they 
admitted  him  and  inspected  his  credentials,  they 
haughtily  announced  to  him  their  determination 
not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  until  after  the  redress  of 
grievances  demanded  of  the  American  government 
which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  insulting  audience  was  followed  by  verbal 
messages  still  more  insolent,  which  were  intended 
to  sting  the  American  minister  out  of  France ; 
and  at  last,  seeing  that  Pinckney.  was  not  to  be 


driven  away  by  such  means,  the  directors  sent  him 
a  written  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  French 
republic  within  eight-and-forty  hours.  The  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to 
request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  private  in- 
dividual ;  but  the  directory  refused  the  request. 
To  complete  this  hostility  American  vessels  were 
embargoed  in  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  &c., 
and  were  seised  by  French  cruisers  or  privateen 
wherever  found,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  all 
condemned  as  fair  prizes.  At  the  same  time  the 
directors  did  what  Monsieur  Genet  had  done 
before  them — ^they  appealed  from  the  American 
executive  to  the  American  people,  and  laboured 
hard  and  ingeniously,  and  in  many  modes,  to  effect 
a  breach  between  the  central  government  and  the 
citizens.  This  contemptuous  treatment  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  an  evil  effect  on  the  popu- 
larity of  the  French  and  democratic  party  in 
America,  where,  it  is  said,  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  have  been  found  ready  to  vindicate 
their  insulted  dignity  by  declaring  war  against 
France.  But  the  American  government  pro^eded 
to  humble  itself  still  further — to  crouch  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  directory,  and  only  to  receive  more 
and  more  insults.  Instead  of  sending  the  French 
minister  out  of  their  country,  and  suspending  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  as  the  usual  and  proper  reta- 
liation for  the  expulsion  of  Pinckney  from  France, 
they  sent  to  France  not  one  but  three  envoys  or 
commissioners — T.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  €rerry. 
These  illustrious  republicans  took  their  departure 
in  the  summer  of  1797.  Early  in  1798  dispatches 
were  received  by  President  Adams's  government 
from  them— .dispatches  which  excited  one  general 
burst  of  indignation  fi-om  the  federal  party,  con- 
verted some  of  their  opponents,  and  for  a  time 
silenced  the  favourers  and  apologists  of  France.* 
In  short,  the  directors  had  treated  the  triad  worse 
than  they  had  treated  the  single  envoy :  they  had 
refused  to  recognise  the  envoys,  or  even  to  look 
into  their  letters  of  credence ;  they  insinuated  that 
two  out  of  the  three  being  taken  from  the  federal 
party  (which  had  supported  the  measures  of  their 
own  government)  furnished  just  cause  of  umbrage, 
as  the  federalists  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  While  thus  refusing  to  recog- 
nise them,  the  directors,  by  means  of  irregular  un- 
official agents,  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
payment  of  a  very  Iwge  sum  of  money  from  the 
United  States  to  the  French  repubhc  was  the  con- 
dition which  must  precede  not  only  any  reconcilia- 
tion, but  any  negociation  whatever !  Jefferson  well 
understood  his  own  countrymen  when  he  said  that 
the  seat  of  their  sensibility  was  in  their  purse. 
The  envoys  (who  might  have  remembered  that  the 
states  still  owed  money  to  Prance)  were  horror- 
stricken  !  They  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears 
— they  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake — 
they  hoped  that  the  unofficial  agents  were  making 
an  essay  to  rob  on  their  own  private  account ;  but, 
upon  further  inquiry,  they  obtained  sufficient  evi- 
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denoe  that  the  said  agent*  acted  by  authority  of 
the  directors,  and  that  it  was  really  the  voice  of 
the  executive  of  the  Grande  Republique  which  said 
— "  Millions  of  Spanish  dollars  down  upon  the 
naU,  or  no  restitution,  no  compensation,  no  recon- 
ciliation,  no  treaty!"  The  three  Americana  re- 
presented that  an  advance  of  money  by  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent  power  would  be  a  departure  from 
neutrality ;  that  such  payment  might  be  considered 
as  rendering  America  tributary  to  France,  and 
taJcen  as  a  precedent ;  and  they  returned  a  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition.  The  French  directors, 
however,  returned  to  the  charge,  or  their  agents 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  Ame- 
ricans for  their  country,  and  for  themselves  per- 
sonally. They  described  the  immense  and  still 
increasing  power  of  France,  her  conquests  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  the  humiliation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  ruin  or  confusion  which 
had  fallen  upon  every  continental  power  that  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  invincible  republic ;  they  spoke 
conGdently  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  chuckling  over  the  Irish  re- 
bellion which  was  then  breaking  out  under  their 
auspices,  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  mutinies  in  our 
navy  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore ;  and  they  asked 
where,  except  in  the  friendship  of  Frauce,  could 
America  look  for  safety  ?  The  three  envoys  were, 
moreover,  assured  that  if  they  believed  their  conduct 
would  be  approved  in  the  United  States  they  were 
much  mistaken,  for  the  means  which  the  directory 
possessed  in  those  states  to  excite  odium  against  them 
were  great,  and  would  unquestionably  be  employed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Tidleyrand,  as  the  directors' 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  three  envoys  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  uniform  friendliness  of 
their  government  to  France.  Talleyrand  replied 
unofficially,  and  criminated  the  American  govern- 
ment in  his  most  caustic  style  ;  and  this  letter  was 
in  possession  of  an  anti-federalist  printer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  uniformly  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republic,  some  time  before  it 
reached  the  American  government.  These  were 
among  the  means  which  the  directory  possessed  in 
the  States.  Talleyrand  had  not  lived  in  those  states 
in  vain!  Though  refused  recognition,  though 
bearded  and  trampled  upon  by  some  of  the  vilest 
secret  emissaries  of  the  profligate  directory,  though 
put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  French  secret 
poli:e,  the  American  trio  remained  at  Paris  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  petitioning  to  be 
heurd,  and  drinking  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  national 
humiliation.  After  making  sundry  intimations  to 
the  two  of  the  three  envoys  who  belonged  to  the 
federal  or  Washington  party  that  they  were  very 
unwelcome  visitors  in  France,  and  ought  to  get 
them  gone,  the  directors  sent  them  their  passports, 
and  commanded  them  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
French  republic  forthwith.  But,  still  further  to 
aggravate  these  wrongs,  the  directors  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  the  third,  or  the  anti-federal 
envoy,  that  he  might  remain  where  he  was  :  and 


this  anti-federalist,  this  correspondent  and  fast 
friend  of  Jefferson,  this  Gferry,  gladly  consented  to 
stay  at  Paris,  and  to  resume,  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner, and  at  a  private  American  citizen,  the  discus- 
sions which  had  been  broken  o£F.  And  at  Paris, 
and  under  the  surveillance  of  FouchiJ's  police, 
Gerry  remained,  until  the  powers  supreme  thouglit 
proper  to  order  him  away  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  detenu.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that  history  will  scarcely  furnish  the  ex- 
ample of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which 
has  received  from  a  foreign  power  such  contumely 
and  insult  as  were  suffered  by  the  United  States  in 
the  persons  of  these  ministers !  * 

During  these  transactions  open  war  continued 
to  be  waged  by  the  cruisers  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  on  American  commerce ;  and  a  decree 
was  put  forth  by  the  directors  which  made  a  ves- 
sel friendly  or  enemy  according  to  the  hands  by 
which  the  cargo  was  manufactured.  The  new 
maritime  law  went  to  throw  all  American  shipping 
out  of  employment,  a*  British  bottoms,  which  alone 
had  the  benefit  of  convoy,  would  have  all  the 
return  cargoes  from  England.  The  seat  of  sen- 
sibility was  again  touched ;  and  throughout  the 
American  union  there  was  a  loud  outcry  against 
the  decree,  and  a  louder  cry  of  "  Millions  for  de- 
fence, not  a  cent  for  tribute  !"  Favoured  by  the 
feelings  and  resentments  of  the  moment,  President 
Adams,  in  a  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  the  country  should  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  a  commission 
for  reprisals  by  sea  should  be  issued.  Jeflerson 
called  this  message  an  "  insane  message,"  and  re- 
commended that  Congress  should  adjourn,  in  order 
to  consult  their  constituents,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  enough  to  allow  the  descent  of  the  French  on 
England  and  Ireland  to  have  its  effect  here,  in 
America,  as  well  as  there.t  But  a  considerable 
majority  stood  by  the  president  and  voted  what  he 
recommended.  And  now,  at  this  moment  of  geue> 
ral  indignation  against  France,  was  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  that  national  armed  American  navy, 
which  was  never  employed  against  the  French, 
but  which,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  was  em- 
ployed, and  upon  infinitely  less  provocation,  against 
England.  Resolutions  were  passed  for  equipping 
ships  of  war  and  forming  a  regular  naval  depart- 
ment ;  an  improved  organization  was  given  to  the 
militia,  a  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  was 
voted,  and  Washington  was  invited  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  command  of 
this  army  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready.  A  tax 
on  stamps  had  been  previously  authorised,  and  now 
a  direct  tax  on  lands  was  resorted  to.t 

*  Judjte  Manhall. 

t  Letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison,  dated  March  1 ,  17V8. 

J  As  the  auti-ffderalists  and  their  ntiraerous  and  libellous  Jour- 
ists  were  still  for  pTcserriii);  amity  with  France — wenj  coostantty 
ass<TtiD2  iliat  tlte  Freuch  were  yet  the  best  friends  of  America,  and 
were  only  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  WashinKton  and  liis  party,  and 
by  the  two  federal  envoys— were  calumniating  President  Adams,  every 
mnu  oonni'cted  with  ins  government,  and  every  federalist  of  marK 
and  likelihood — Adams  ventured  to  propose,  and  the  majority  of 
Congress  to  pass,  a  law  fur  punishing  all  libellous  writini^s  against  tii.^ 
public  authurititrs.  And  this  was  followed  by  auuther  law  for  suadiu^ 
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There  was  a  mustering  of  forces,  and  a  great 
dramniing  and  trumpeting  throughout  the  land, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  soldier  of  fortune 
from  Corsica,  returning  from  Egypt  at  the  close 
of  1 799,  overset  the  directory,  and  made  himself 
first  consnl  of  France.  He  began  to  alter  nearly 
everything  that  the  directory  had  done;  and  he 
clearly  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  re- 
newing friendly  connexions  with  the  United  States, 
and  from  involving  them  in  quarrels  with  England. 
Three  more  American  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  were  packed  off  for  Paris 
to  negociate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  their  negociations  terminated  in 
what  the  Americans  chose  to  consider  an  amicable 
aud  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with 
the  French  Republic.  George  Washington  did  not 
live  to  see  this  renewal  of  a  close  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  France,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
considered  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity, 
independence,  morals,  religion,  and  happiness  of 
his  country.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1199,  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his 
age ;  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  son  to  succeed  him— 
caving  no  issue  of  either  sex.  One  sensibility  was 
checked  by  another,  or  the  great  seat  of  American 
sensibility,  the  purse,  opposed  all  such  honours  as 
cost  money.  Speeches  and  eulogiums  there  were 
in  Congress,  funeral  orations  in  all  the  great  towns 
of  all  the  States,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
greater  outlay  of  words  and  long-winded  sentences 
bestowed  upon  any  illustrious  man  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Congress  voted  too,  that  the  president's 
chair  should  be  covered  with  black  crape,  that 
all  the  members  should  wear  mourning,  that  it 
should  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days,  that  there  should  be  a  funeral  proces- 
sion from  Congress-hall  to  the  Grerman  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  General 
Washington ;  and  all  this  was  done  accordingly, 
being  cheap  to  do.  But  another  vote  for  erecting, 
at  the  national  expense,  a  suitable  monument, 
though  carried  unanimously  in  Congress,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  for  it  would  have  cost 
much  money,  and  a  voice,  coming  from  the  seat 
of  sensibility,  said  that  the  only  proper  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  citizen  was  that 
which  the  people  would  erect  in  their  affections. 
This  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 

away  all  alieiu  who  ihoold  be  proved  to  the  goTenunent  to  be  in*. 

Eicioiis  or  dangerous  penon-i. .  Tliis  law  reaambled  onr  alien  lawi  and 
vaa  far  more  necesiary.in  the  United  States  Uiau  it  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land. That  country  swarmed  with  French  pTopagandists,  Irish  revo- 
lutionUts  and  other  Tugitives  from  the  gmllows,  revolutionary  Scots- 
men and  EnKlUbmen,clat>.men  f^om  all  manner  of  clnbs  and  anaivhto 
societies,  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  old  world ;  the  most  nume- 
rous or  the  most  turbulent  being  the  natives  of  the  green  island,  who 
headed  almost  every  insurrection  or  riot.  A  very  cooaiderablo  portion 
of  the  obnoxious  journalists  were  Irishmen.  It  is  said  that  these  two 
laws— the  hiw  agahist  libellous  writings  and  the  alien  law— eventually 
turned  the  tid<>  of  public  feeling,  and  rained  the  Waahington  party 
and  -Uams*B  administration ;  but  there  were  ionnmeiable  other 
causes  at  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  central  goveniment* 
rendered  this  luin  inevitable,  and  insured  the  return  of  angry  hoatila 
feelings  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  present  wraUi  against  Fiance 
should  moderate,  or  as  soon  as  the  French  should  cease  wounding  the 
scat  of  sensibility. 


people  did  not  prevent  a  very  lai^  part  of  them 
from  heaping  obloquy  upon  his  humble  grave,  by 
holding  up  Adams,  and  the  other  men  who  were 
but  pupils  of  Washington  or  continuators  of  his 
system  of  policy,  as  oppressive  aristocrats,  as  foes 
to  the  liberties  of  the  populace,  as  traitors  to  tJieir 
country,  sold  to  England ;  nor  did  this  cease  until 
Jefferson,  the  political  adversary  of  Washington, 
was  put  into  the  president's  chair.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  describe  by  what  means  the  mode  of 
electing  the  president  of  the  United  States  was 
altered,  and  by  what  toilsome  processes  and  in- 
trigues that  right  of  election  to  ttie  supreme  ma- 
gistracy was  made  to  devolve  upon  Congress.  But 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1801,  Jefferson  obtained 
the  post  at  which  he  had  been  so  long  aiming, 
being  elected  president  by  ballot  by  ten  of  the  six- 
teen states  then  constituting  the  Union.* 

From  this  moment  commenced  the  real  reign  of 
the  democrats  upon  the  American  earth.  All 
things  underwent  a  rapid  change  and  transmuta- 
tion ;  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  federalists  were  rapidly  altered,  and  the  vox 
popuii  began  to  be  taken  as  tlie  voice  of  the  gods. 
Only,  to  keep  it  in  tune  with  his  own  voice.  Pre- 
sident Jefferson  played  all  sorts  of  popular  farces, 
and  resorted  to  the  most  degrading  condescensions 
towards  the  mob.  Not  without  a  reminiscence  of 
the  days  when  he  wore  scarlet  unmentionables  and 
a  gold-laced  coat,  he  now  dressed  more  plainly 
than  a  Philadelphia  quaker,  and  assumed  almost 
as  slovenly  an  appearance  as  a  backwoodsman. 
To  preserve  some  order  and  decency,  some  respect 
for  his  office,  and  some  little  state  and  dignity  to 
the  person  of  the  nominal  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  Washington  had  established  a  few  simple 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Jefferson  b^an  to  sweep 
all  these  away,  as  making  invidious  distinctions 
between  men  and  men,  and  as  being  inconsistent 
with  republican  simplicity  and  republican  prin- 
ciples generally.  And,  accordingly,  the  house  of 
the  president  and  the  hall  of  Congress  began  to 
grow  into  bear-gardens,  and  the  last  remnant  of 
courtesy  and  politeness  soon  took  its  departure 
from  among  all  those  classes  who  would  mono- 
polise the  titles  of  true  republicans  and  true  pa- 
triots. The  gentlemen  of  the  old  or  Washington 
school,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  classical 
education  in  England  and  had  travelled  among  the 
politest  nations  of  Europe,  were  dying  off  rapidly ; 
the  subdivision  of  property  was  destroying  the  class 
to  which  they  had  belonged ;  the  refined  and  the 
sensitive  shrunk  from  a  jostle  and  scramble  with 
the  unmannerly  and  ungovernable  democracy  ;  and 
such  of  the  well-educated  and  polite  as  aimed  at 
the  honours  or  emoluments  of  office,  or  the  excite- 
ment and  fame  of  public  life,  were  obliged  to  put 
on  the  rude  bear-skin  in  order  to  captivate  and 

■  The  states  which  voted  for  JtKenoa  were  New  York,  New  Imef, 
Fennsylvania,Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia.  Teneaeee,  Keatadty, 
Vermont,  and  Maryland.  The  four  state*  of  NewHampehire,  Masaa- 
ehnjetto,  Connecticnl,  and  Rliode  Island  voted  for  Colooal  Burr ;  aad 
the  membeis  from  South  Caiolina  and  Delawaie  put  In  blank  hsiUola.— 
Tucker. 
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'win  their  vay  with  that  monster  univerBal  sufirage. 
A.  few  years  of  the  rule  of  Jefferson  and  of  hia 
counterpart  Madison  sufficed  to  alter  the  whole 
aspect  of  American  society.  The  end  is  not  yet 
come ;  hut  ever  since  the  year  1801  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  precipitate  declension  in  good 
manners  and  in  qualities  more  important  than 
manners. 

Jefferson  immediately  nominated  Madison  his 
secretary  of  state,  and  Gallatin  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  not  being  able  to  find,  even  among  his 
o-vm  Frenchified  party,  two  men  who  had  a  more 
rancorous  hatred  of  England.  Among  the  first 
things  he  did  as  president  was  to  send  an  anti- 
federal  ambassador  of  his'  own  choosing  to  Paris, 
there  to  make  sure  of  the  friendship  of  that  true 
republican  Bonaparte,  and  to  invite  that  English- 
born  subject  and  renegade,  that  American-French 
citizen,  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  '  Rights 
of  Man '  and  the  *  Age  of  Reason,'  to  return  to 
America  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  grateful 
adoptive  country ; — to  write  a  very  complimentary 
epistle  to  Doctor  Priestley,  who  had  carried  his 
household  gods  to  Philadelphia,  not  without  abuse 
of  England,  or  lamentations  upon  the  bigotry  in 
politics  and  religion  which  had  driven  the  doctor 
from  his  country ; — to  put  afironts  upon  Mr.  Merry, 
the  old  English  envoy,  and  particularly  upon  his 
■wife. 

There  were  many  intervenient  heart-burnings, 
and  not  a  few  insults  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
which  possibly  might  not  have  been  digested  by 
England  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  critical  state  of 
the  war  carrying  on  against  Bonaparte ;  but  it  waa 
not  until  the  year  1807,  when  Jefferson  was  for 
the  second  time  president,  that  the  war-whoop  was 
again  raised  against  Great  Britain.  Bonaparte's 
Berlin  decree,  against  which  the  Americans  bad 
never  presumed  to  offer  any  serious  remonstrance 
(Jefferson  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  government  of  the  de- 
vovirer  of  republics,  in  order  to  obtain  through  his 
all-commanding  means  the  cession  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States  of  Florida),  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  government,  rendered  necessary  a  re- 
taliation, and  had  produced  fresh  orders  in  council 
intended  to  support  our  maritime  rights  and  com- 
merce, and  to  counteract  Bonaparte's  Continental 
system,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Berlin  decree. 
As  on  other  occasions,  the  American  wrath  was 
kindled,  not  against  the  first  cause,  but  against  the 
almost  inevitable  effect  of  that  cause — not  against 
France,  who  had  made  the  grand  innovations  in 
national  law,  and  who  had  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  all  neutrals,  but  against  England,  who 
resorted  to  measures  for  self-defence,  and  with  the 
object  of  abrogating  the  most  monstrous  system  that 
ever  European  conqueror  had  attempted  to  Impose. 
But  the  plain  truths  are,  that  Jefferson  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  his  school  entertained  much  the  same 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval 
greatness  of  England  with  their  friends  in  France, 
their  understandinga  being  generally  of  the  sam^ 


character,  and  their  tempers  quite  as  violent;  that 
they  had  no  dread  of  France,  who  by  this  time 
had  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  ships, 
whose  power  could  never  come  in  contact  with 
their  own,  and  whose  resources  were  devoted  to  a 
war  in  the  issue  of  which  they  (the  Americans) 
vainly  thought  that  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
terest ;  that  they  thus  hoped,  by  condescensions  to 
France,  to  obtain  ingress  into  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  and  to  rival  and  then  annihilate  that  trade 
upon  which  England  reUed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  the  preservation  of  her  independence ; 
that  the  whole  democracy  of  America  hated 
England,  her  commerce,  her  power,  and  pre- 
eminence, as  much  as  Bonaparte  himself  did.* 

In  his  Berlin  decree  the  French  ruler  ventured 
to  declare  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  to  interdict  all  neutrals  from  trading  in  any 
commodities  whatsoever  with  a  British  port.  This 
was  a  violent  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
an  outrage  committed  on  neutral  rights,  which 
called  upon  all  parties  to  avenge  themselves  on  its 
original  authors,  and  most  loudly  of  all  did  it  call 
upon  the  Americans,  a  neutral,  trading  people, 
who  had  raised  such  a  clamour  about  neutral  rights. 
But  America  neither  resisted  nor  remonstrated, 
and  thus  she  committed  herself  with  our  great 
enemy ;  for,  if  France  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
as  she  unquestionably  did  by  this  decree,  and  if 
America  calmly  acquiesced  in  this  outrage  on  her 
rights,  in  common  with  the  rights  of.  all  neutrals,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  she  made  herself  a  party 
in  the  quarrel  which  France  had  with  England, 
combining,  in  effect,  with  the  common  enemy. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  decree,  Jefferson 
complained  of  various  insults  offered  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  These  appear 
to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  our  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  Americans  from  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  and  to  prevent  their  carrying 
articles  contraband  of  war  to  our  enemy.  Other 
violent  remonstrances  had  arisen  out  of  that  inex- 
haustible cause  of  quarrel  which  lay  in  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  the  American  practice  of  turning 
our  sailors  into  citizens,  and  the  difiSculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing British  from  American  seamen.  An 
American  sailor,  too,  had  been  killed  by  a  random 
shot  fired  from  the  British  ship  *  Leander,'  near 
Sandy  Hook;  and,  though  the  murder  of  the 
second  mate  of  the  '  Little  Cherub,'  and  the  mur- 
ders of  various  other  American  citizens  by  the 
French,  had  never  been  avenged  in  any  way,  this 
fact  was  set  down  to  our  account  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  nego- 
ciate,  or  even  to  explain,  some  of  the  hottest-headed 
of  the  anti-federal  party  proposed  in  Congress  very 
extreme  measures,  as — to  suspend  all  importation 
from  any  port  of  the  British  dominions, — to  per-, 
mit  no  mtercourse  whatever  between  the  two 
countries, — to  prohibit  the  importation  in  any 
vessels  whatsoever  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.     Many  specific 

*  ^athe^r,  in  Bdlik  Ann.  Regiit. 
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articles,  the  m&nufacture  of  Great  Britau,  were 
actually  prohibited;  and,  as  if  anticipating  an 
immediate  war,  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbours  of  America, 
and  for  building  gun-boato.  But  news  arrived 
that  Pitt,  whom  the  Americans,  like  the  French, 
considered  as  rennemi  du  genre  humain,  the  arch- 
enemy of  liberty  and  equality,  was  laid  twelve  feet 
deep  under  the  pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Foi,  whose  fortune  it  was 
(as  Burke  once  remarked)  to  be  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  was  as  much  extolled  by  the 
Americans  as  it  was  by  the  French.  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  immediately  appointed 
to  negociate  with  the  Whig  cabinet.  Before  the 
negociation  had  made  much  progress,  Fox  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival ;  but  the  All 
TalenU  ministry  survived  for  a  few  months;  and 
Fox's  nephew  and  pupil.  Lord  Holland,  conjointly 
with  Lord  Auckland,  continued  the  negociation 
with  the  two  American  envoys,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  convention  (which,  in  fact,  concluded  no> 
thing)  on  the  31st  of  December,  1806.  It  was 
while  these  discussions  in  London  were  in  progress 
that  copies  of  the  Berlin  decree  (the  decree  was 
dated  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1806)  were  re- 
ceived; and  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  in- 
duced our  two  noble  negociators  to  suspend  any 
convention  or  treaty  until  it  was  known  whether 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  or 
would  not  resist  the  will  of  Bonaparte.  As  soon 
as  Jefferson  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
anticipated  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  return  to 
power  of  the  Pittite  or  Tory  party,  and,  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment only  with  the  Whigs,  he  immediately  sent 
off  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney  which 
differed  widely  from  those  he  had  previously  given 
them,  and  which  set  forward  pretensions  and 
claims  which  had  not  been  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
before.  If  these  instructions  had  reached  the  two 
envoys  in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  conclu- 
tum,  unless  our  two  lords  had  been  content  to 
throw  the  flag  of  England  at  the  feet  of  her  re- 
volted colonies.  But  Jefferson's  fresh  instructions 
did  not  reach  London  until  more  than  two  months 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained  for  the  president  to  do  but  to  refuse 
his  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  his  chosen 
envoys  had  concluded,  and  this  he  at  once  did. 

America  continued  in  her  almost  hostile  attitude ; 
but  Monroe  and  Pinckney  remained  in  London. 
When  the  All  Talents  ministry  was  ousted,  and 
when  Mr.  Canning  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  two 
American  envoys  pressed  the  new  claims  and  pre- 
itensions  in  a  very  high  tone.  These  were  met  by 
Mr.  Canning  with  a  tone  equallv  high :  he  insisted 
that  England  had  the  indisputable  right  to  retaliate 
upon  the  French  decree;  that  America,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Berlin  decree,  was  pursuing  a 
course  which  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  the 


British  government   must   continue  to   imprest 
British  seamen  found  ou  board  American  vessels, 
unless  the  American  government  could  give  se- 
curity against  practices  that  were  intolerable  at  all 
times,  and  doubly  so  at  a  moment  like  the  present. 
Still,  innovating  and  showing  a  contempt  for  the 
fundamental    rules  of    diplomacy,   Monroe   and 
Pinckney  wanted  to  make  the  treaty  of  the  31st  of 
December,  which  they  had  signed,  and  which  their 
government  had  refused  to  ratify,  the  basis  of  a 
new  treaty.     Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  news 
reached  London  of  a  conflict  which  had  takot 
place    in  the   American  seas.     On  the  23rd  of 
June,  1807,  the  British  50-gun  ship  '  Leopard ' 
met  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  the  large  American 
frigate  '  Chesapeake,'  which,  though  classed  as  a 
frigate,  was  at  least  equal  in  force  to  the  '  Leopard.' 
Knowing  that  there  were  several  English  deserters 
on  board  the '  Chesapeake,'  whom  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  recover  by  other  and  amicable  means, 
the  captain  of  the  '  Leopard '  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  search,  as  the  only  process  by  which  the 
men  could  be  brought  back.     After  some  equivo- 
cating answers,  and  an  assurance  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Eogliah  deserters,   the  American 
captain  refused  to  be  searched,  and  made  some 
visible  preparations  for  resistance.     Hereupon  the 
'  Leopard '  iired  a  single  shot  across  the  '  Chesa- 
peake's '  fore  foot.    This  was  followed  by  a  second 
single  shot.     No  effect  being  produced,  and  the 
'  Chesapeake'   preparing  to  return  the   fire,  the 
'  Leopard '  gave  her  a  broadside,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  renewed  her  fire.    The  *  Chesapeake '  re- 
turned a  few  straggling  shot,  not  one  of  which  hit 
her  opponent ;  and,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  just  as  the  '  Leopard '  had  poured  in  her 
third  broadside,  the  heavy  American  hauled  down 
her  colours,  and  her  captain  sent  his  fifth  lieu- 
tenant on  b^ard  the  '  I^eopard,'  with  a  verbal 
message,  signifying  that  he  considered  the  '  Chesa- 
peake '  to  be  the  '  Leopard's '  prize.     When  some 
of  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  men   of  the 
'  Leopard '  went  on  board  the  *  Chesapeake,'  they 
could  find  only  one  of  the  five  deserters  of  whom 
they  were  more  especially  in  quest.    This  fellow 
was  dragged  out  of  the  '  Chesapeake's '  coal-hole, 
and  on  being  brought  to  the  quarter-deck  swore 
that  he  was  a  native  American,  and  that  he  had 
never  belonged  to  any  English  man-of-war.     Un- 
fortunately for  liim,  he  was  well  known  to  the 
'  Leopard's '  purser,  who  had  drafted  him  into  the 
'  Halifax '  British  ship  of  the  line,  and  who  was 
now  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  Chesapeake  *  to 
identify  him.     About  fifteen  other  British  sub- 
jects were  mustered  on  that  quarter-deck,  but  only 
the  man  found  in  the  coal-hole,  and  three  other 
deserters,  were  taken  out  of  the  *  Chesapeake.' 
[These  four  seamen  were  tried  shortly  afterwards 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.    Jenkin  Ratford,  the  coal- 
hole man,  was  hanged  at  the  fore-yard  arm  of  the 
ship  from  which  he  had  deserted  ;  the  other  three 
were  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes  each,  but  were 
eventually  pardoned.]     The  fire  of  the  '  Leopard* 
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had  killed  three  aearaen,  and  hki  wdunded  the 
captain,  one  midshipman,  and  sixteen  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  'Chesapeake.'  The  American 
captain  or  commodore  again  offered  to  deliver  up 
the  frigate  as  a  prize.  The  English  captain  re- 
plied, that,  having  fulfilled  his  instructions,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  proceed  and  join  his 
squadron.  He  then  tendered  assistance,  which 
was  refused,  and,  deploring  the  extremity  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  resort,  he  pursued  his 
course,  and  left  the  '  Chesapeake '  to  choose  hers. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  almost  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence of  what  had  happened  reached  him  in 
the  new  city  of  Washington,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and 
without  waiting  for  any  explanation  or  commencing 
any  correspondence,  the  president  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation which  sounded  like  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  interdicted 
all  British  ships  of  war  from  entering  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States — ports  which  then  con- 
tained, and  hospitably  entertained,  various  French 
ships  of  war  which  had  there  taken  refuge  from 
English  pursuit.  But  the  French  flag,  whether 
surmounted  by  the  red  nightcap  of  the  Jacobins 
or  the  impend  crown  and  eagles  of  Bonaparte,  was 
a  pleasant  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  demo- 
crats ;  while  Jefferson  so  hated  the  royal  flag  of 
England,  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  a  deeper  yellow 
to  bis  jaundiced  face.  It  was  evidently  with  a 
rhapsody  of  delight  that  the  president  seized  this 
opportunity  of  excluding  our  ship*  of  war.  In  his 
proclamation  he  called  the  attack  of  the  '  Leopard ' 
an  enormity  committed  without  provocation  or 
justifiable  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  by  force, 
from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  Uuited  States,  a  part 
of  her  crew  who  had  been  previously  ascertained 
to  be  fiativet  of  the  States !  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  usual  strain  of  American  invective  whenever 
the  British  were  the  accused.  Not  so  when  the 
French  offended.  In  the  summer  of  this  very 
same  year  (1807)  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
*  Hornet,'  while  lying  in  the  French  port  of 
I'Orient,  was  forcibly  boarded  by  a  French  officer 
and  a  party  of  men,  who  seized  and  carried  off  five 
Frenchmen,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  been  several  years  in  the 
American  naval  service ;  but  not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  subject* 

The  account  of  the  attack  on  the  '  Chesapeake ' 
reached  London  on  the  26th  of  July.  On  the  2nd 
of  August,  before  any  demand  for  i«dress  had  been 
made  by  the  American  envoys  in  London,  Mr. 
Canning  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  them  a  disavowal 
of  the  right  to  search  ships  in  the  national  service 
of  any  country  for  deserters,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise of  suitable  reparation  for  the  unauthorised 
act  of  the  '  Leopard.'  On  the  6th  Mr.  Monroe 
transmitted  to  his  government  Mr.  Canning's  note ; 
but  on  the  same  or  the  following  day  American 
newspapers  reached  Downing-street,  and  these 
papers  contained,  with  appropriate  comments,  Pre- 

*  Boilon  nemparn,  u  ciinl  io  Juna^  Nml  Hiitar]r. 


sident  Jefferson's  interdictory  proclamation.  These 
screaming  journals,  or  others  which  soon  followed 
in  their  track,  brought  intelligence  of  the  spirit 
with  which  many  of  the  sea-coast-Jwelling  Ame- 
ricans had  hailed  the  proclamation,  and  had  acted 
up  to  it.  No  insult,  no  outrage  had  been  spared 
to  the  British  flag ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, more  especially,  everything  that  was  British 
had  been  treated  with  indignity  ;  a  war  had  been 
made  upon  the  water-casks  of  our  departing  ships 
of  war,  as  if  to  prevent  their  carrying  away  with 
them  that  necessary  element,  and  rifle-shots  had 
been  fired  at  some  of  our  men-of-war  boats.  More- 
over, to  all  this  succeeded  fresh  instructions  from 
Jefferson  and  Madison  to  their  envoys  in  London, 
who  consequently  assumed  a  tone  more  than  ever 
hostile,  though  pretending  all  the  while  to  wish  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland, 
provided  only  America  were  allowed  to  mix  up 
entirely  new  matter  and  new  principles  with  that 
ill-arranged,  and  by  the  American  government 
repudiated,  treaty.  Yet,  still  persevering  in  mo- 
deration, the  British  government  issued  a  pro- 
clamation recalling  and  prohibiting  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  princes  and  states,  but  declaring 
that  the  claim  to  seize  deserters  from  the  nation^ 
ships  of  other  powers  would  not  again  be  brought 
forward,  though  the  right  of  taking  such  deserters 
from  merchantmen  must  be  retained.  They  also 
recalled  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  who  had  given 
the  order  to  search  the  '  Chesapeake,'  and  they 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  America  two  men  who 
had  been  taken  as  deserters,  but  who  had  been 
proved  to  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
di£Scult  to  go  farther,  and  Jefferson  knew  how  far 
our  government  had  gone — Jefferson  had  the 
Gazette  containing  the  pioclamation  and  other 
documents  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  in  his  pos- 
session— when  he  proposed  to  Congress  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  command  the  trading  ships  of  all  other  nations 
whatsoever  to  quit  the  American  harbours  as  soon 
as  the  act  should  be  notified  to  them,  with  or  with- 
out their  cargoes.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
both  Houses  in  secret  session,  or,  as  we  say,  with 
closed  doors.  The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  federalists  or  Washingtonians,  and  by  some 
others  who  foresaw  that  such  a  suspension  of  all 
trade  or  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  would  be 
more  injurious  to  their  country  than  to  England, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  directed ;  but  the 
resolution  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  by  very  large 
majorities.  Thus  matters  remained  from  the  month 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  an  interval  which  the  American  government 
employed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  its  gigantic 
frigates,  and  which  the  commercial  classes  spent' 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Attempts  were  not  wanting  on  our  part  to 
come  to  a  friendly  accommodation.  In  1808  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Gteorge)  Rose  proceeded  as  our  envoy  to 
Washington,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring 
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good  intelligence;  but  Jefierson  demanded  the 
rerocation  of  our  orders  in  council  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, with  the  entire  exemption  of  ships  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  from  any  search,  or 
from  any  question  as  to  the  goods  they  carried. 
Our  envoy  returned  home,  and  the  embargo  was 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  loud  complaints  of 
the  north-eastern  States  of  the  Union,  who  were 
again  muttering  threats  of  breaking  the  federal 
compact,  and  setting  themselves  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent separate  republic.  In  1809  Jefferson  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  Madison.  The  embargo 
had,  by  this  time,  become  so  oppressiYe  to  a  large 
part  of  the  American  community,  that  the  new 
president,  though  well  inclined  to  persevere  in  the 
system  of  his  predecessor,  was  compelled  to  yield 
somewhat  to  the  popular  outcry.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  take  any  steps  against  Bonaparte,  who 
had  confirmed  and  extended  his  Berlin  decree  by 
the  issue  of  his  Milan  decree,  a  still  more  un- 
scrupulous attack  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
proper  rights  of  neutrals ;  but  he  got  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  which  repealed  the  universal 
embargo,  and  substituted  a  prohibition  of  inter- 
course with  France  and  England,  with  the  proviso 
that,  if  either  of  these  nations  should  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
suspended  trade  with  such  state  might  be  re- 
newed ;  and  after  this  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Mr. 
Erskine,  which  professed  to  be  for  the  restoration 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  time  it  was  the  British  go- 
vernment that  refused  to  ratify,  alleging  that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  misunderstood  his  instructions  and 
exceeded  his  powers.  No  treaty  in  fact  could 
subsist  while  America  put  England  in  the  same 
category  with  France,  and  kept  up  her  incessant 
clamour  against  our  orders  in  council,  without 
doing  anything  to  oppose  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  which  had  given  birth  to  our  orders.  It 
should  appear  also  that  Erskine  was  over-reached, 
and  was  no  match  for  the  Americans  in  their  own 
field  of  diplomacy.  Without  waiting  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, without  which — as  Jefferson  himself  had  so  re- 
cently proved  by  his  own  conduct — the  treaty  was 
null,  a  great  number  of  impatient  American  mer- 
chantmen set  sail  for  the  British  ports,  and  for 
other  places.  Our  government,  however,  provided 
that  no  loss  should  accrue  to  such  vessels  as  had 
proceeded  to  England  in  reliance  upon  the  treaty, 
and  that  none  should  be  stopped  until  after  a  cer- 
tain interval.  In  the  same  year,  1809  (in  the 
month  of  April),  the  British  government  made  a 
modification  in  the  orders  in  council  expressly  to 
favour  America,  by  opening  to  her  trade  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  Dutch,  and  part  of  Italy.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  recal  of  Mr.  Erskine,  to  explain  his 
mistakes  and  to  renew  the  negociation,  discovered 
very  strong  symptoms  of  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  President  Madison  to  brave  a  war  with 
England.    As  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  throw- 


ing invincible  obstacles  in  the  way  to  any  adjust- 
ment, the  American  government  now,_/<w  tkefint 
time,  complained  of  our  order  of  blockade  of  May, 
1806,  as  a  violation  of  neutral  rights,  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  a  provocation 
which  justified  the  Berlin  decree;  and,  also  for 
the  first  time,  after  four  years  of  busy  negociation, 
Madison  put  forward  a  new  doctrine  about  block- 
ades to  which  England  cotild  not  have  submitted 
without  infinite  mischief  to  herself.  The  American 
minister  accused  Jackson  of  stubbornness,  intem- 
perance of  language,  and  ill  will  to  the  republic, 
and  Jackson  retorted  the  charges.  The  stubborn- 
ness of  our  envoy  appears  to  have  consisted  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  his  letters  of  instruction,  and  in 
a  firm  determination  not  to  commit  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  country.  Madison  instructed 
the  American  minister  in  London  to  demand  the 
immediate  recal  of  Jackson  as  an  unfriendly,  im- 
practicable man.  Our  government  recalled  its 
envoy,  but  took  good  care  not  to  express  any  dis- 
pleasure at  his  conduct  or  bearing  in  Washington. 
The  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  providing  that,  if 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  modify  its 
edicts  so  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
other  nation  should  not,  within  three  months  there- 
after, do  the  same,  the  restriction  of  intercourse 
should  cease  with  regard  to  the  first  nation,  but 
remain  in  force  with  regard  to  the  second.  This 
signified  that  Madison  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  Bonaparte,  though  preserving  the  rigour  of  his 
edicts  against  all  other  neutral  nations,  and  against 
England,  would  relax  the  severity  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  in  fevour  of  the  United  States 
exclusively.  Backed  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
Madison  (in  November,  1810)  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, importing  that  the  two  French  olicts  had 
actually  been  revoked,  and  that,  therefore,  from 
that  time  forward  the  American  restrictions  upon 
trade  were  abrogated  with  respect  to  France.  And, 
on  the  same  day,  Gallatin,  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  sent  letters  to  the  different  collectors  of 
the  customs  to  announce  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  France,  but  to  declare 
that  these  restrictions  would  all  be  revived  in  full 
force  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  within  three 
months,  unless  she  revoked  her  orders  in  council. 
By  a  subsequent  letter  Gallatin  intimated  that  all 
British  goods  arriving  subsequently  to  the  2nd  of 
February,  1811,  would  be  seized  and  forfeited. 

By  his  Milan  decree  Bonaparte  declared  the 
ships  of  all  neutrals  which  allowed  themselves  to 
be  searched  by  the  English — or,  which,  to  use  his 
language,  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  Britain — to 
be,  by  the  fact,  denationalized.  This  meant  that 
every  American  or  other  neutral  vessel  that  sub- 
mitted to  our  search  should  forfeit  all  the  rights  of 
its  flag,  and  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  seized  and 
confiscated  by  the  French  or  the  idlies  of  France, 
wherever  found.  Nor  did  the  decree  remain  a  dead 
letter :  scores  of  American  vessels  were  seized  in 
France,  in  Holland,  in  the  German  ports  on  the 
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Baltic,  and  in  otiier  dependencies  or  conquests  of 
the  French  empire.  In  Italy  they  were  seized  by 
the  French  viceroy,  Bonaparte's  son-in-law,  Beau- 
hamais,  and  by  his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  King  of 
Naples.  In  the  Neapolitan  ports  alone  many 
American  merchantmen  were  embargoed,  seized, 
sold,  and,  notwithstanding  the  war  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  England  in  1813,  no  indem- 
nity or  satisfaction  had  been  given  when  Murat  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  in  181 5.  American  con- 
suls and  other  agents  remained  for  years  at  Naples 
as  humble  supplicants,  whose  memorials  were 
treated  with  contempt.  But,  when  the  French  ple- 
beian king  was  dethroned  and  fusilladed,  when  the 
uld  Bourbon  king,  Ferdinand,  was  restored  to  his 
continental  dominions,  and  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  for  ever  decided  the  fate  of  the  man 
to  whom  they  had  so  long  truckled,  then  blazed  forth 
the  American  ire;  then  were  asserted  the  American 
rights,  power,  and  dignity,  and  a  republican  squa- 
dron sailed  into  the  bay  of  Naples  with  its  stripes 
and  stars,  peremptorily  demanding  from  old  Ferdi- 
nand satisfaction  for  the  wrongs,  and  indemnity  for 
the  injuries,  which  had  been  committed  by  Murat, 
the  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  threatening  or  seem- 
ing to  threaten  the  defenceless  city  with  a  bombard- 
ment.* And  be  it  also  remembered  that,  even 
after  the  United  States  played  into  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  him,  and  by 
waging  hostilities  against  England,  France  herself 
did  not  give  indemnities  for  the  American  ships 
and  property  she  had  seized,  and  that  the  closing 
of  that  long  account  was  only  obtained  from  his 
present  majesty  Louis  Philippe,  through  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  British  government.  The  propo- 
sitions and  proclamations  of  JeflTerson  and  Madison 
were  little  more  Ihan  a  repetition  of  Bonaparte's 
principles  and  of  the  very  words  of  his  decrees ; 
for,  in  order  to  have  them  in  the  trap  where  he 
vauted  them,  he  had  said  that  bis  measures  against 
neutrals  should  cease  to  have  any  e£fect  with  respect 
to  any  nation  that  should  have  the  firmness  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  respect  its  flag.  The 
Americans  could  not  commit  themselves  to  one 
single  part  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Bona- 
parte in  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  without 
committing  themselves  to  the  counterpart  and  con- 
sequences. Now,  it  was  his  principle  that  those 
who  did  not  resist  an  injury  offered  them  by  either 
of  the  belligerents  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  neutrals ;  that  by  their  acquiescence  they  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and 
(ftwtsby  rendered  themselves  liable  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually  declared  war 
against  the  nation  to  whose  interests  they  stood 
opposed.  Thus,  by  the  theory  they  embraced, 
&nd  by  the  conduct  they  had  pursued,  the  Ame- 

•  The  principle  quoted  by  the  Americaiu  wm  right,  however  l»rd 
ib  pmeot  application ;  Koverameuta  and  dynasties  pass  away.butthe 
Gonntry.  the  state  remains,  and  most  be  made  answerable  for  the  past; 
bat  vhat  was  complained  of  at  the  time  was  the  insolent,  impatient 
manner  in  which  tlw  Americans  pressed  their  demand  on  the  old 
Boarboo  prince,  jil^er  having  tamely  submitted  for  so  many  years  to 
the  ijijustice  and  spoliation  committed  by  Murat,  nnder  tlie  orders  of 
Bonaparte. 
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ricans  had  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility which  would  have  justified  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  English.  But  the  English, 
having  enemies  enough  upon  their  hands,  wished 
for  no  war  with  them.  In  March,  1811,  Pinckney, 
the  American  minister,  was  recalled  from  London, 
in  a  manner  that  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States.  And  from  this 
moment  the  Americans  acted  as  if  the  French  edicts 
against  neutrals  had  been  entirely  revoked,  for  they 
threw  open  their  ports  for  ships  bearing  the  French 
flag,  and  kept  them  shut  against  our  flag.  In  the 
month  of  May  of  this  same  year  (1811)  open  acts 
of  hostility  took  place  upon  the  seas.  The  British 
frigate  '  Guerrifere,'  Captain  Samuel  John  Pechell, 
took  some  British  sailors  out  of  American  vessels, 
and,  by  the  mistake  so  easily  made,  took  some 
two  or  three  men  who  were  natives  or  citizens  of 
the  States.  Upon  discovering  his  error  Captain 
Pechell  returned  all  these  Americans,  except  one 
man  who  voluntarily  entered  our  service,  l^orth- 
with  orders  came  down  to  the  coast  from  Washing- 
ton to  Commodore  Rodgers  to  protect  the  coasts 
and  commerce  of  the  States,  and  to  put  to  sea 
immediately  in  purniit  of  the  British  frigate  (the 
'  Guerriere '),  for  her  having  captured  and  retained 
an  American  citizen.  Nothing  loth  for  a  brush, 
and  confident  in  his  enormous  superiority  over  the 
'  Guerrifere,'  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  officers  on 
board  who  had  come  from  Washington  with  letters 
from  President  Madison,  sailed  from  the  Chesa- 
peake on  the  1 2th  of  May,  with  his  immense  frigate 
'  President,'  which  was  all  in  fighting  order,  and  a 
match  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  On  the  13th  the 
American  commodore  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
was  getting  near  to  Captain  Pechell's  frigate ;  and 
thereupon  he  got  an  extra  quantity  of  shot  and  wads 
upon  the  deck  and  cleared  the  'President'  for 
action.  The  information  was,  however,  incorrect; 
and,  instead  of  falline  in  with  the  '  Guerriere '  fri- 
gate, the  '  President,"  on  the  I6th  of  May,  fell  in 
with  a  still  more  unequal  antagonist — the  British 
ship-sloop  'Little  Belt,'  Captain  Arthur  Batt 
Bingham.  The  'Little  Belt'  mounted  18  car- 
ronades,  thirty-two-pounders,  and  2  nines ;  she  was 
a  low  flushed  vessel,  and  her  entire  crew,  counting 
boys,  was  121.  The  'President'  was  larger  than 
an  English  14  ;  she  carried  56  guns  of  high  calibre, 
for  30  of  them  were  long  twenty-four-pounders, 
and  24  of  them  were  forty-two-pounder  car- 
ronades;  her  crew  amounted  to  more  than  600, 
of  whom  300  were  said  to  be  British  seamen ! 
Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  Commodore  Rodgers 
had  gone  out  with  a  determination  to  fight  the 
'  Guerriere '  frigate,  and  that,  not  finding  her,  he 
gladly  attacked  what  he  found.  As  he  was  descend- 
ing the  Chesapeake  he  questioned  his  people  as  to 
their  readiness  to  fight.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
these  people  were  found  more  willing  to  fight  our 
little  sloop-of-war  than  they  would  have  been  to 
contend  with  our  frigate,  inferior  as  she  was.  At 
first  the  '  Little  Belt '  hauled  up  in  chase  to  dis- 
cover what  the  big  ship  was.  At  about  half-past  one 
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in  the  afternoon  the  'Little  Belt'  was  within  ten 
miles  of  the  '  President,'  who  then  hoisted  her 
ensign  and  commodore's  pendant,  and  edged  away, 
as  if  to  meet  the  '  Little  Belt.'  Our  sloop-of-war, 
at  the  same  time,  showed  her  numher,  and  after- 
wards the  customary  signal,  calling  upon  the 
stranger,  if  a  British  ship-of-war,  to  show  hers. 
As  Commodore  Rodgers  did  not  answer  the  signal. 
Captain  Bingham  concluded  that  the  *  President ' 
was  showing  her  true  ensign,  that  she  was  an 
American  frigate,  and  consequently  a  neutral ;  and 
thereupon  he  hoisted  bis  colours,  wore,  and  re- 
sumed his  course.  Upon  this  Commodore  Rodgers 
crowded  sail  in  chase,  being,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  desirous  of  speaking  the  sloop-of-war,  and  of 
ascertaining  what  she  was.  Captain  Bingham  now 
made  the  prirate  signal,  and,  finding  it  unanswered, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  stranger,  notwithstanding 
her  chasing,  must  be  an  American ;  and,  therefore, 
he  hauled  down  both  ensign  and  signal,  and  con- 
tinued his  course.  At  half-past  six  in  the  evening 
the  '  President '  got  near  to  the  ♦  Little  Belt,'  who 
shortened  sail,  re-hoisted  colours,  and  hove  to, 
Captain  Bingham  wishing  to  remove  all  remain- 
ing doubts  on  either  side,  before  it  grew  dark.  But, 
to  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise,  Bingham  did 
what  every  ofiScer  was  bound  to  do  in  such  circum- 
stances— he  double-shotted  the  '  Little  Belt '  guns, 
and  got  all  clear  for  action.  The  *  P^ident  ap- 
proaching as  if  she  intended  to  take  a  raking  posi- 
tion, the  ♦  Little  Belt '  wore  three  times.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  two  ships  were  not 
above  ninety  yards  apart,  the  '  Little  Belt '  being 
upon  the  starboard  tack.  And  now  Captain  Bing- 
ham hailed  the  '  President '  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  '  President '  returned  no  answer,  the  Ame- 
ricans verifying  now,  as  they  had  done  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion,  the  old  adage,  that  there  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.    Meanwhile  the 

•  President '  kept  advancing,  as  if  intending  to 
rake  the  '  Little  Belt,'  by  passing  astern  of  her. 
But  the  'Little  Belt'  wore  a  fourth  time,  and 
came  to  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  '  President ' 
also  hove  to,  and  the  ships  lay  within  eighty  yards 
of  each  other.  Captain  Bingham  standing  for- 
ward on  a  gun  hailed,  "  Ship  a-hoy !"  The 
neutral  frigate  merely  repeated,  "  Ship  a-hoy." 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  cried  Bingham  through 
his  speaking  trumpet.  "  What  ship  is  that  ?" 
repeated  Commodore  Rodgers.  And  at  this  in- 
stant a  gun  was  fired  irom  the  '  President,'  and 
was  presently  answered  by  the  '  Little  Belt.'  A 
furious  though  most  unequal  engagement  ensued, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the  '  Little 
Belt,'  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  after-sail  and  the 
damaged  state  of  her  rigging,  fell  off,  so  that  no 
gun  could  bear.     As  she  ceased  her  firing  the 

•  President '  ceased  hers.  Shortly  after  this  Com- 
modore Rodgers  hailed,  and  learned,  what  he  and 
his  oflBcers,  and  every  seaman  on  board,  must  have 
known  many  hours  before,  that  the  vessel  he  had 
been  fighting  with  was  a  British  ship,  and  conse- 
quently (as  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between 


the  two  countries)  a  friendly  ship.  But  Rodgeis 
pretended  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  be 
ascertained  the  nation  and  quality  of  our  sloop-d'- 
war!  This  worthy  citizen  of  the  United  States 
then  put  the  question,  whether  his  weak  antagonist 
had  struck  ?  Captain  Bingham  answered  with  a 
right  good  English  "  No!"  Our  poor  aloop-of- 
war  lay  almost  a  wreck  upon  the  waters :  her  rig- 
ging was  cut  to  pieces ;  not  a  brace,  or  a  bowline 
left;  her  masts  and  yards  were  badly  wounded; 
her  gaff  was  shot  away;  her  upper  worka  were 
riddled ;  her  hull  was  much  battered,  and  shots 
were  entering  her  side  between  wind  and  water. 
Nothing  but  the  lowness  of  her  hull  in  the  water, 
and  the  close  distance  at  which  she  had  fought, 
could  have  prevented  her  from  being  sunk  by  the 
enormously  heavy  broadside  of  the  *  President.' 
And  there  wanted  but  this  last  catastrophe  to  crown 
the  whole  exploit — to  put  a  climax  to  this  first 
grand  deed  of  the  republican  navy — to  this  atro- 
cious attack  on  a  cock- boat  in  a  time  of  peace.  Out 
of  her  small  crew  Bingham's  sloop  had  eleven  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded.  During  the  night  the 
'  President '  lay  to,  repairing  her  trifling  danaages, 
and  waiting  for  daylight  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  effects  of  her  powers. 
The  '  Little  Belt '  also  lay  to,  getting  fresh  spars 
upon  deck,  and  patching  up  her  rigging.  As  soon 
as  it  was  daylight  (on  the  1 7th  of  May)  the  Ame- 
rican ship  bore  up,  and  to  all  appearance  seemed 
ready  to  renew  the  action.  At  eight  a..u.  she 
passed  within  hail  of  the  '  Little  Belt,'  and  Com- 
modore Rodgers  cried  out  "  Ship  a-hoy !  I  '11  send 
a  boat  on  board,  if  you  please,  sir.'  Bingham 
replied,  "  Very  well,  sir."  The  boat  went  under 
the  command  of  Rodgers's  first  lieutenant,  who  bore 
a  message  from  the  commodore*  to  the  English 
captain.  These  American  officers  could  plead 
blindness  as  well  as  deafness  whenever  it  suited 
their  purpose.  They  had  kept  the  '  Little  Belt ' 
in  sight  for  hours  of  broad  daylight  before  the 
action  commenced,  they  had  had  her  so  near, 
according  to  Rodgers's  own  official  letter,  that 
those  on  board  the  '  President '  could  measure  her 
low  stern  and  her  broadside ;  they  had  good  glasses 
on  board,  and  they  used  them,  ana  one  of  his  officers 
said  that  Rodgers  very  well  saw  both  the  colours 
and  the  size  of  the  •  Little  Belt ;'  yet  now,  in  his 
message  to  Captain  Bingham,  he  professed  to  la- 
ment much  "  the  unfortunate  affair,"  and  declared 
that,  if  he  had  known  that  the  '  Litde  Belt's  '  force 
was  so  inferior  to  the  '  President's,'  he  would  not 
have  fired  into  her !  On  being  asked  why  he  had 
fired  at  all,  the  American  lieutenant  replied,  that 
the '  Little  Belt '  had  fired  first.  This  was  denied 
by  Captain  Bingham,  and  by  all  on  board  the 
sloop.  The  lieutenant  then,  in  the  name  of  his 
commodore,  offered  assistance — nay,  the  magna- 
nimity went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  total  exclusion  of  the  British  flag,  the 
shattered  '  Little  Belt '  might  be  allowed  to  go 
into  a  port  of  the  United  States  to  repair  and  refit. 
Better  for  men  who  prized  the  honour  of  their 
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country,  and  who  put  a  right  estimate  on  this 
American  generosity,  to  run  the  risk  of  sinking 
one  and  all,  with  their  little  ship,  and  with  their 
own  flag  flying,  than  accept  these  offers !  Captain 
Bingham  declined  them ;  the  boat  returned,  the 
'  President  made  sail  to  the  westward,  and  the 
*  Little  Belt,'  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so,  kept  her 
own  original  course  to  the  northward.* 

It  followed,  08  a  matter  of  course,  that,  when 
President  Madison  and  his  congenial  government 
were  applied  to  for  explanations,  they  disavowed 
any  hostile  orders,  declared  that  their  intention  was 
only  "  to  protect  the  coast  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  and  repeated  the  monstrous  fiction 
of  their  commodore,  that  a  vessel  not  one- fourth 
equal  to  her  in  point  of  force  had  provoked, 
sought,  and  actually  commenced  an  action  with  the 
'  President.'  They  commended  Rodgers  for  all  that 
he  had  done,  they  held  him  up  as  a  man  of  spirit 
and  determination,  and  when  the  war  began  in  a 
somewhat  more  regular  manner,  they  put  him  for- 
ward as  their  pet  champion,  and  as  the  proper  hero 
to  defend  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  republican 
flag — ^which,  indeed,  we  must  admit  Rodgers  was. 
On  the  other  side,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
of  the  '  Little  Belt  *  received  the  applause  of  every 
generous  mind  (some  in  America  not  excepted),  for 
the  spirit  they  had  manifested  ;  and,  on  the  1th  of 
February,  1812,  Captain  Bingham  was  promoted 
to  post  rank. 

The  English  government,  however,  had  sent  out 
a  new  envoy  to  Washington  on  the  hopeless  task  of 
attempting  a  friendly  negociation.  This  new  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  Mr.  A.  Foster, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  embassy  to  Mr.  Merry, 
in  the  years  1804-5-6,  who  knew  the  United 
States  well,  and  who  had  many  friends  among  their 
natives.  Besides  these  advantages — as  they  were 
considered  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  appointed 
him — Mr.  Foster  had  a  mild  and  conciliating 
temper,  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  experience  and 
address,  and  manners  that  were  calculated  to  please 
and  charm  civilized  men.  But  these  advantages, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  really  disadvant- 
ages in  America :  Mr.  Foster's  friends  were  all  of 
the  federal  or  Washingtonian  party,  and  that  party 
was  now  crushed  by  Jefferson's  mobocracy,  who 
took  his  mildness  for  timidity,  his  gentlemanly 
manners  for  effeminacy,  and  who  delighted  to  ex- 
pose him  on  every  possible  occasion  to  that  vulgarity 
and  brutishness  which  were  considered  as  essentia 
parts  of  republicanism.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  it  to  be  implied  that  any  British  diplomatist 
could  now  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Foster  did — 
that  is,  nothing.  But,  through  the  fault  of  our 
government,  Mr.  Foster  was  left  doing  this  down 
to  the  moment  that  President  Madison  threw  the 
gauntlet  in  our  face. 

In  every  stage  of  these  American  troubles  our  op- 
position party  in  parliament,  and  our  Ultra- Whig 
and  Radical  newspapers,  had  so  far  taken  sides  with 
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the  Americans  as  to  attribute  the  entire  blame,  or 
all  the  original  causes  of  disagreement,  to  the  folly, 
imbecility,  or  wickedness  of  our  own  government. 
And  many  who  did  not  go  to  this  extreme  length, 
and  who  considered  the  quarrel  with  a  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  purse  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  maintained  all  along 
that  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in 
spite  of  the  glaring  subserviency  of  America  to 
France,  in  spite  of  the  consideration,  that,  if  we 
gave  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  all  that  it 
claimed,  that  flag  must  render  the  most  vital  ser- 
vices to  our  numerous  enemies,  and  at  the  same 
time  monopolize  to  itself  the  trade  of  nearly  all 
Europe,  we  ought  to  revoke  our  orders  in  council, 
and  yield  every  contested  point  in  them,  foras- 
much as  the  said  orders  in  council  were,  particu- 
larly since  America  had  closed  her  ports  against 
us,  and  had  stopped  all  intercourse  of  trade  with 
us,  far  more  mischievous  to  Great  Britain  than  to 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  political  econo- 
mists— in  whose  frigid  school  the  warmth  of  patrio- 
tism and  nationality  seems  apt  to  freeze — were  of 
this  opinion,  and  they  were  seconded  and  supported 
by  our  manufacturers,  who  could  ill  bear  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  great  export  trade  to  America. 
From  some  of  these  quarters  repeated  intimations 
had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  that,  if  tlie  Ame- 
ricans would  but  keep  aloof  from  any  engagements 
with  France,  the  orders  in  council  would  either  be 
revoked,  as  regarded  them,  or  very  much  modified. 
A  committee  was  actually  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  orders 
in  cotmcil  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  this  committee  continued  its  inquiries  during 
all  the  agitation  which  followed  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  On  the  16th  of  June  (1812), 
Mr.  Brougham  (now  Lord  Brougham),  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  advocates  for  the  revocation  of  the 
orders,  after  minutely  stating  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  committee's  inquiries,  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  beseeching  him  to  recal  or  sus- 
pend the  orders  in  council,  and  to  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  might  tend  to  conciliate  neutral 
powers,  without  sacrificing  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  his  majesty's  crown.  Lord  Castlereagh,  now 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  deprecated  the 
attempt  to  bring  so  important  a  question  to  a  hasty 
decision,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  a  conciliatory  proposition 
to  the  United  States.  After  some  demur  Mr. 
Brougham  withdrew  his  motion  on  the  intimation 
that  this  definitive  proposition  was  already  decided 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  would  appear  in  the  very 
next  Gazette.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of 
June  (1812),  there  appeared  a  declaration  from  the 
prince  regent  in  council,  absolutely  revoking  the 
orders  in  council  as  far  as  they  regarded  America. 
It  had  not  been  until  the  20ih  of  May  that  Mr. 
Russell,  the  American  chargt!  d'affaires,  transmitted 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  "  a  copy  of  a  certain  instru- 
ment, then  for  thejirst  time  communicated  to  this 
court,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed  by  the 
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government  of  France  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1811,  hy  which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
are  declared  to  be  definitively  no  longer  in  force 
in  regard  to  American  vessels."     This  long  con- 
cealed document,  or  this  document  with  a  French 
falsified  date,  which  was  dated  from  the  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  I81I,  which  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Non-Intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  and  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  pretensions  of  our  orders  in 
council,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  a  system  invading  the  independence  of 
neutral  powers,  and  of  their  flag,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  revoked  his  decrees  with  regard  to 
them.     The  prince  regent's  revocation  contained  a 
proviso,  that  the  present  order  should  be  of  no 
effect  unless  the  United  States  revoked  their  Non- 
Intercourse  Act.     It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the 
revocation  came  too  late ;  that,  if  our  government 
had  conceded  it  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  very  few 
months  earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
America.     Now  Madison  had  been  treating  with 
Bonaparte's  government  ever  since  the  end   of 
1810 ;  he  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  with  that  government  early  in  the  summer 
of  1811 ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct,  and 
his  passionate  desire  to  illustrate  his  presidency 
by  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States,  were 
proofs  demonstrative  of  his  determination  to  brave 
a  war  with  England.     If  this  had  not  been  his 
fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  in   May,    1811, 
Commodore  Rodgers  would  never  have  received 
from  Washington  the  orders  under  which  he  had 
acted.    The  truth  is,  that  Madison  and  his  party 
had  nicely  calculated  on  which  side  lay  the  greater 
amount  of  profit  to  be  obtained,  or  whether  the 
United  States  would  gain  more  by  going  to  war 
with  England  than  by  putting  herself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  ogamst  Bonaparte  and  his  edicts.     As  for 
the  cogent  logic  of  fear,  or  as  to  any  immediate 
apprehensions  from  the  "invincible"  armies  of  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  they  could  now  have  gone  for 
nothing,  for  the  French  had  no  fleets  len  to  con- 
vey great  armies  across  the  Atlantic — they  could 
scarcely  show  a  ship  at  sea  anywhere.     "  Every- 
thing in  the  United  States,"  says  the  historian  of 
our  navy,  "  was  to  be  settled  by  a  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss.     France  had  numerous  allies; 
England  scarcely  any.     France  had  no  contiguous 
territory ;  England  had  the  Canadas  ready  to  be 
marched  into  at  a  moment's  notice.     France  had 
no  commerce ;    England  had  richly  laden  mer- 
chantmen traversing  every  sea.     England,  there- 
fore, it  was,  against  whom  the  deadly  blows  of 
America  were  to  be  levelled."*    In  April,  1811, 
when  (according   to    French  authorities)  Madi- 
son's envoy  at  Paris  got  the  St.  Cloud  revoca- 
tion, and  got  other  assurances  from  Bonaparte, 
the    great    storm    gathering  in  the  north,  and 
which  was  destined  to  accelerate  that  conqueror's 
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ruin,  was  not  yet  discernible  to  the  eyes  of  Ame- 
rican statesmen ;  when  it  became  visible  to  them 
it  was  rather  too  late  to  retract,  if  Madison  and  his 
party  had  been  inclined  so  to  do ;  but  it  should 
appear  that  there  was  no  such  inclination,  and  that 
the  president  and  the  whole  party  felt  inwardlj 
convinced  that  the  Man  of  Destiny,  the  most  extra- 
vagant accounts  of  whose  exploits  were  always  the 
most  current  and  the  most  admired  among  these 
republicans,  would  prevail  over  Russia  as  he  had 
done  over   Prussia  and   Austria,   and   the  more 
surely  from  Prussia  and  Austria  being  now  his 
allies  and  assistants,  and  sending,  like  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  their  troops  to  fight  under  the 
conqueror's  orders.    These  Americans  had  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  Russia;    they  had  sent 
envoys  to  Petersburgh,  who  had  fallen  down  on 
their  knees  as  if  to  worship  the  throne  of  the  czar; 
they  had  shown  a  strong  leaning  of  afifection  to  the 
Russian  legation  at  Washington,  and  Jefferson  had 
declared  in  his  most  emphatic  style,  that  he  firmlj 
believed  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  be  not  merely 
the  beat  of  sovereigns  (for  that  were  but  a  poor 
compliment  accor£ng  to  his  republican  notiont), 
but  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men — ^"one 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  better  the  condition  of 
mankind  " — and  one  who  had  "  taken  a  peculiar 
affection  to  America  and  its  government ;" — ^but, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  they  believed,  and  they 
hoped,  that  Alexander  would  be  crushed  as  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  been,  and  that  Bonaparte 
would  soon  date  his  decrees  from  Petersburgh  as 
he  had  done  from  Vienna  and  Berlin.*    It  «ai 
believed,  too,  that  the  subjugation  of  Russia  would 
leave  Bonaparte  without  one  powerful  enemy  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  therefore  lead  to  his 
employing   all    his  means   and  energies  against 
England.     Great  encouragement  was  also  found  in 
our  temporary  commercial  panic,  in  the  ill-timed 
report  of  our  Bullion  Committee,  and  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  and  the  newspaper  strictures  to 
which  it  gave  rise.     Jefferson,  for  one,  believed 
that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  gone 
for  ever,  that  the  nation  was  bankrupt :  and  Jeffer- 
son, though  no  longer  president,  was  still  the  oracle 
and  tutelary  genius  of  the  anti-English  and  war 
party. 

The  moderation  of  England  had  allowed  the 
American  government  to  choose  its  own  time.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  at  a  secret  sitting  of  Congress, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  space  of  ninety  days. 
This  was  intended  to  lessen  the  number  of  trading 
American  vessels  that  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
England  when  war  was  formally  declared,  and  at 

*  sir  Aogiutiu  F«trr  noted  the  democratic  tscoiiKniUyt  tbkt.  of 
all  the  foreigii  legations  mt  WmshiDj^ton,  tlio  one  which  leemed  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  Americans  was  the  Russian ; — "  for, 
strange  to  say,  they  have  always  had  a  leaning  of  olTpctlon  to  the 
most  absolute  of  all  governments,  and  have  been  publicly  as  veil  as 
individually  assiduous  in  courting  the  good  graces  of  the  autocrat." 
At  a  Inter  period  Sir  Augustus  mentions  the  surprise  of  the  pnseol 
Bmperor  Nicholas,  at  seeing  the  American  envov.  the  celebrsted 
lepublican  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  dmp  on  hb  knees  to  present 
his  credentisls.  Sir  Augustus  had  the  anecdote  ftomtha  emperor's 
own  lips. 
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the  same  time  to  secure  for  their  leviathan  frigates, 
their  priyateers,  and  their  other  fighting  ships, 
good  and  numerous  cre'ws.  As  there  had  been  but 
little  trade  ever  since  their  Suspension  of  Inter- 
course Act,  as  grass  had  already  begun  to  grow  on 
the  deserted  wharves  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  easy  to  obtain  vessels  and  men  for 
what  they  hoped  might  prove  the  profitable  trade 
of  privateering ;  and  by  getting  the  start,  by  tak- 
ing England  by  surprise,  they  were  pretty  sure  to 
make  a  good  harvest  in  the  American  seas  and 
among  our  West  India  islands.  By  the  end  of 
May  most  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners  of  their  merchant  service  were  fitted,  or 
were  fitting  out,  as  privateers ;  and  many  lay  ready 
to  sail  the  moment  that  war  should  be  declared. 
They  had  not  to  wait  long.* 

The  moderate  party,  which  was  now  joined  by  a 
few  of  the  anti-federalists  or  Jefferson  men,  made 
several  efforts  to  avert  or  retard  the  breach ;  and 
by  so  doing  they  exposed  themselves  to  charges  of 
treachery  and  treason  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
the   risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  or  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  mob,  or  cuffed  and  kicked  within 
the    hall  of  Congress  by  their  furious  opponents. 
Oo  the  29th  of  May  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
decision,  by  the  rejection  of  a  resolution,  "  That 
under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  inexpedient 
to  resort  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain," — which 
resolution  was  negatived  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  62  against  37.     On  the  1st  of  June  Pre- 
sident Madison  sent  an  awfully  long  message  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  enumerating  all  the  pro- 
vocations received    from   £ngland,  commencing 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  reviving 
differences  which  had  been  long  since  considered 
as  settled,  putting  in  new  pretensions  and  causes 
of  quarrel,  inventing  some  facts,  and  distorting 
otliers,  giving  a  false  colour  and  character  to  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  misrepresent- 
ing the  temper  and  feeling  of  the  British  people, 
and  cleverly  jumping  over  all  the  provocations,  in- 
sults,  and   serious  injuries  which  America  had 
received  from  republican,  consular,  aiid  imperial 
France,  and  to  all  of  which  she  had  so  meanly 
submitted.     On  the  4th  of  June — probably  be- 
cause that  day  was  the  birth-day  of  our  poor,  old, 
blind,   and  distraught  king,  who  had  once  been 
his  sovereign — Madison  laid  before  the  two  Houses 
copies  of  the  correspondence  which   had  passed 
between  his  government  and  Mr.  Foster,  the  Eng- 
lish envoy  at  Washington,  intimating  that  from 
that  correspondence  it  would  appear  that  Great 
Britain  was   determined   neither  to  revoke   her 
orders  in  council,  nor  to  concede  any  important 
point.    Stormy  and  terrible  were  the  debates  which 
followed ;  loud  were  the  boastings  of  one  party, 
and  dismal  the  predictions  of  the  other.     On  the 
18th  of  June,  two.  days  after  Mr.  Brougham's 
friendly  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
came  to  their  resolution  and  declaration.    Quib- 
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bling  to  the  last,  they  did  not  declare  war  as  it  is 
usual  to  declare  it;  but  they  declared  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were,  and  had  for 
a  long  time  past  been,  in  an  actual  state  of  war ! 
This  determination  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  79  against  49.  The  supporters 
of  war  were  chiefly  from  the  western  and  southern 
states  to  Pennsylvania  inclusive ;  the  advocates  for 
peace  were  chiefly  from  the  eastern  and  northern 
states.  The  ominous  note  of  disseverance  was 
again  heard,  the  eastern  and  northern  states  com- 
plaining that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  and  the  interests  of  their  neighbours. 
When  the  news  reached  Boston,  that  rity,  though 
the  cradle  of  the  American  revolution,  put  on 
mourning,  and  muflled  its  church  bells.  The 
same  tokens  of  distress  and  grief  were  displayed  in 
other  towns  of  the  east  and  north  j  but  at  Balti- 
more, where,  as  in  other  ports  of  the  southern 
states,  swarms  of  privateers  were  all  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  British  West  India  trade,  the 
exulting  and  furious  mob  perpetrated  cruel  atrocities 
upon  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  war. 

In  those  states  where  men  were  free  to  express 
their  pacific  sentiments,  and  their  English  predi- 
lections, many  a  bold  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
now,  as  at  a  later  period,  the  war  was  set  down  as 
impolitic,  unjust,  iniquitous,  and  the  cen^  go- 
vernment was  reminded  of  the  weakness  of  the 
ties  which  bound  the  east  and  the  north  to  it,  and  to 
the  states  of  the  west  and  south.  These  men  said 
that,  if  war  could  be  justified  against  Great  Britain, 
it  could  only  be  on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  his  government  that  the  French  decrees 
had  been  actually  repealed,  if  not  as  far  back  as 
November,  1810,  at  least  as  far  back  as  April, 
1811;  that  the  indiscriminate  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion of  American  commerce,  the  capture  of  Ame- 
rican ships  by  the  cruisers  of  France,  and  their 
condemnation  by  her  courts  and  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  together  with  his  repeated  and  solemn  de- 
clarations that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
still  in  force,  and  constituted  the  fundamental  laws 
of  his  empire,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
pretended  repeal,  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  question.  That  this  important  question,  more- 
over, was  now  definitely  answered  from  another 
quarter ;  that  the  American  people  had  now  learned 
with  astonishment  the  depth  of  their  degradation 
— had  learned  that  the  French  emperor,  as  if  to 
show  to  the  world  that  he  held  the  Americans  and 
their  government  in  utter  contempt,  had  reserved 
till  May,  1812,  the  official  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  these  decrees  were  repealed  in  April,  181 1 ; 
and  then,  not  in  consequence  of  his  sense  of  their 
injustice,  but  because  the  American  government 
had  complied  with  his  conditions  and  proposals  by 
shutting  her  ports,  and  putting  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hostility  towards  England ;  and  that  the 
emperor  had  since  added  that  this  decree  of  repeal 
was,  when  first  drawn  up,  communicated  to  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
minister  at  Washington,  to  be  made  known  to  the 
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president  and  government.  That,  ••  the  previotu 
pledge  of  Great  Britain  had  given  the  fullest  as- 
surance that  she  would  repeal  her  orders  in  council 
M  BooD  as  the  French  decrees  should  cease  to  exist, 
and  as  her  subsequent  conduct  left  no  doubt  that 
•he  would  have  been  faithful  to  her  promise,  thev 
(the  American  remonstrants)  could  never  too  much 
deplore  the  long  neglect  to  make  known  to  Great 
Britain  this  repeal,  whether  such  neglect  were 
attributable  to  the  French  government  or  to  their 
own.  They  continued — "  If  to  the  former  belong 
the  guilt  of  this  duplicity  and  falsehood,  every 
motive  of  interest,  and  every  incitement  of  duty, 
call  loudly  upon  our  administration  to  proclaim 
this  disgracefiil  imposition  to  the  American  people ; 
not  only  as  it  would  serve  to  develope  the  true  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  France,  but  to  acquit  our  own 
o£5cers  of  a  suppression  too  serious  to  be  overlooked 
or  forgiven.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  state 
of  this  mysterious  transaction,  the  promptness  with 
which  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her  orders, 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
was  known  to  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property,  then  toithin  her  power, 
can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  war,  on  our  part, 
was  premature,  and  still  less  that  the  perseverance 
in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper, 
impolitic,  fuad  unjust."*  These  remonstrants  drew 
a  striking  picture  of  Bonaparte's  despotism  in 
France,  and  his  unprovoked  invasions,  his  conquests 
and  oppressions,  m  other  countries.  Admitting 
that  England  might  have  been  guilty  of  many 
faults,  they  contended  that  she  was  still  the  most 
free  and  best  governed  country  in  Europe,  the  only 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
nations ;  and  they  asked  whether  it  became  the  free 
and  independent  republic  of  the  United  States  to 
court  the  friendship  of  Bonaparte  by  rushing  into 
a  war  with  England  ?  If  war  was  to  be  the 
portion  of  these  United  States,  still  they  must 
regret  that  such  a  moment  and  such  an  occasion 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment; — 
*'  that,  while  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe  are 
making  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  effort  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all  iiee  states,  we  alone,  the 
descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  sworn  fues  to  civil  and 
religious  slavery,  shotUd  voluntarily  co-operate  with 
the  oppressor  to  bind  other  nations  in  chains ;  that, 
while  diverting  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  mighty  conflict,  we  should  endanger  the  de- 
fenceless territories  of  others."  They  called  atten- 
tion to  the  notorious  and  exasperating  fact  that 
Bonaparte  had  neither  restored  the  American  ships 
and  cargoes  he  had  seized,  nor  had  so  much  as 
promised  any  indemnity  for  them.  They  said  that, 
if  this  rash  war  was  undertaken  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment or  secure  the  favour  of  France,  deep  and 
humiliating  must  be  the  disappointment ;  for,  al- 
though the  emperor  was  "  lavish  in  his  professions 
of  love  for  the  American  people,"  although  he  ap- 

•  BemmUr<mce  nf  the  UgalcMirt  of  ihi  S$au  1/  Mattaduuetu 
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planded  their  ready  self-devotion,  and  declared 
"  that  their  commerce  and  their  prosperity  were 
within  the  scope  of  his  policy,"  yet  no  reparation 
had  been  made  or  offered  for  the  many  outrages, 
indignities,  and  insults  he  had  inflicted  on  their 
government,  nor  for  the  unnumbered  millions  of 
which  he  had  plundered  their  citizens.* 

The  aspect  of  Canada  was  very  tempting.  We 
had  few  regular  troops  there ;  hardly  any  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  meet  the  coming  invasion, 
though  it  had  been  foreseen  for  some  months  ;  oar 
frontier  forts  and  posts  were  in  a  poor  coudition ; 
our  dependence  was  almost 'solely  upon  the  militia 
of  the  country ;  and  the  statesmen  of  Washington 
and  other  men  hoped  that  the  French  Canadians 
would  be  enchanted  by  the  warbling  of  the  repub- 
lican voice,  and  join  the  invaders  rather  than  fight 
against  them.  As  far  back  as  November,  181 1 — 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  eight  months  before  their 
declaration  of  war — the  central  government  had 
ordered  that  a  force  of  10,000  men  should  be  col- 
lected at  Boston.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  that 
the  destination  of  this  force  should  be  kept  secret, 
but  the  American  government  could  never  stop  the 
babbling  of  American  newspapers.  Besides,  this 
force,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice,  could  have  no  other  object 
than  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Other  measures,  and 
particularly  the  sudden  enrolment  of  50,000  volun- 
teers by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
confirmed  the  opinion.  But  our  own  government 
was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  more  serious  busi- 
ness; our  local  government  in  Canada  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  some  incompetent  men ;  and  both  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  United  States  in  the 
end  would  shrink  firom  a  war  which  must  commit 
their  principles,  their  interests,  and  their  safety, 
and— as  it  was  believed — lead  to  hostilities  between 
states  and  states,  and  finally  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  federal  union.  If  we  louk  to  the  tremendous 
struggle  going  on  in  Spain,  where  the  war  depended 
almost  solely  upon  English  arms  and  English  money, 
and  in  Russia,  where  English  counsel,  countenance, 
and  support  were  required,  and  then  to  the  war  of 
independence  which  burst  out  in  Germany,  and  to 
the  immensity  of  means  required,  and  the  incessant 
attention  demanded  from  the  English  government 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  that  was  spreading  through- 
out Europe,  we  shall  comprehend  that  our  ministers 
were  entitled  to  some  excuse  for  their  neglect  of 
American  affairs ;  yet  still  they  will  remain  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  too  much  despising  the  new  enemy  arrayed 

*  They  ftlto  dwelt  upouthe  internal  dancer  sare  to  leenlt  from  any 
dofe  connexion  witli  the  French,  whose  interference  in  the  af&iiit  of  a 
foreign  country  had  always  ended  in  intestine  diiaensiolu  and  ttsarpa- 
tlon.  ''  When  we  oonaider,"  said  they,  '*  the  mysterious  tecreey 
which  has  veiled  lite  correspondence  of  the  two  government*  flponi  our 
view,  and,  above  all.  wlien  we  consider  that  in  many  instattocs  the 
most  important  measures  of  our  government  have  Ijeen  anticipated  in 
Paris  long  before  they  were  linown  to  the  American  people,  we  can- 
not oonoeal  our  auxiety  and  alarm  for  the  honour  and  independence 
of  our  country  :  and  we  most  fervently  praV  thntlbe  sacrifices  we  have 
already  made  to  France,  like  the  early  concessions  of  Spain  and  INir- 
tugal,  of  PruaHia  and  Swedeu,  may  not  be  the  preludes  to  new  de- 
maixls  and  new  concessions;  and  that  »e  may  lie  preserved  from  a*I 
political  connexion  with  the  eomaon  enemy  of  citil  liberty.** — /{id 
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against  them  at  this  most  busy  and  most  critical 
moment. 

Early  in  the  year  1812,  months  before  the  hos- 
tile declaration,  and  while  Madison  was  constantly 
assuring  our  envoy  that  he  wished  to  continue 
amicable  negotiations,  the  van  of  the  invading  army 
assembled  near  the  Detroit  frontier.  It  was  2500 
strong,  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Hull,  who  passed  with  the 
Americans  for  a  great  general  and  strategist  To 
defend  the  far-extending  frontiers  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  in- 
terior of  those  extensive  provinces,  we  had  only,  of 
regular  force,  about  4000  men,  and  some  of  these 
were  invalids.  -  The  Canadian  militia  then  incor- 
porated in  the  two  provinces  amounted  to  about 
the  same  number.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  these  forces,  was,  if  not  an  old 
woman,  assuredly  no  general.  But  fortunately  we 
had  in  the  Upper  province  an  o£Scer  of  energy  and 
ability, the gidlant  and  still-lamented  Major-general 
Brock.  This  officer,  knowing  of  the  gathering  of 
Hull's  force  on  the  Detroit  frontier,  and  seeing 
that  war  was  certain,  sent  discretionary  orders  to  a 
British  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  St.  Joseph  to  act 
either  ofiFcnsively  or  otherwise  against  the  enemy 
at  Michilimachimac,  as  he  should  find  advisable  ; 
and  that  officer,  on  the  llth  of  July,  a  month  all 
but  a  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  at  Washing- 
ton, captured  the  American  place,  with  its  garrison 
of  sixty  men  and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance.  This 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  and  was  attended 
with  very  important  consequences :  it  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Indian  natives,  who  had  long  and 
almost  incessantly  been  engaged  in  a  cruel  war 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  who  now 
joined  the  British  heart  and  hand;  it  opened  a 
ready  communication  with  many  of  their  scattered 
nations  or  tribes,  and  it  paved  the  way  to  the  sub- 
sequent disasters,  and  the  humiliating  catastrophe 
of  the  renowned  Hull. 
In  the  meanwhile  Hull  and  his  2500  republicans 

'  crossed  the  Detroit  frontier,  being  preceded  by  a 
boastful  proclamation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  success 
as  certain,  and  in  which  he  invited  and  incited  the 
oppressed  citizens  of  Canada  to  Arow  off  their 
allegiance  to  a  king  and  become  citizens  of  the 
republic.  Hull's  first  serious  disappointment  was 
to  find  that  his  proclamation  was  laughed  at ;  that 
the  French  or  French-descended  Canadians  despised 
his  invitation  as  much  as  the  British  settlers  de- 
spised it ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  loyalty  of  the 
Canadians  in  general  was  as  indisputable  as  their 
activity  aud  bravery.  Hull  took  possession  of  the 
British  village  of  Sandwich,  but  made  no  attempt 
upon  the  British  garrison  of  Amherstburgh.  As 
soon  as  Major-general  Brock  learned  the  entrance 

>  of  the  Americans  into  Canada,  he  sent  Colonel 
Procter  to  assume  the  command  at  Amherstburgh. 
Procter's  operations  were  so  prompt  and  judicious 
that  Hull  beat  a  retreat,  recrossing  the  strait,  and 
encamping  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Detroit.  Procter, 
following  him,  advanced  to  Sandwich,  and  raised 


batteries  on  the  British  side.  Brave  Brock  came 
up  with  reinforcements ;  and  Hull,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities before  his  appearance,  hedged  up  in  a 
comer,  with  his  retreat  and  supplies  alike  cut  off, 
capitulated,  on  the  10th  of  August,  with  2500  men 
and  33  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fort  of  Detroit,  its 
ordnance,  stores,  and  a  fine  American  vessel  in  the 
harbour,  became  the  prizes  of  the  conquerors.  By 
the  same  capitulation  the  whole  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  which  separated  the  Indian  country  from 
Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  British,  whose  frontier  it 
vastly  improved.  Leaving  Colonel  Procter  on  the 
Detroit  frontier.  Major-general  Brock  moved  off 
like  the  wind  to  sweep  the  Niagara  frontier  of  its 
republican  posts  and  forts.  But,  when  he  was  sure 
of  his  object.  Brock  was  paraljrsed  by  learning  that 
his  incompetent  commander-in-chief.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Gkorge  Prevost,  had  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  American  Greneral  Dearborn, 
which  provided  that  neither  party  should  act  offen- 
sively until  the  government  at  Washington  should 
ratify  or  annul  the  truce.  If  this  unsoldierly  knight 
had  wished  to  serve  the  Americans,  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  more  fitting  measure.  As  his 
armistice  did  not  prohibit  them  from  transporting 
ordnance,  stores,  and  prorisions  to  their  menaced 
Niagara  frontier,  all  these  things  were  brought  np 
in  great  quantities  and  with  great  haste;  and  when 
they  had  well  fortified  that  frontier,  and  had  as- 
sembled an  army  of  6300  men  upon  it — and,  of 
course,  not  until  then — President  Madison  refused 
to  ratify  the  armistice.  And,  while  this  was  doing, 
Sir  (George  did  so  little  for  Brock  that  he  was  lefl 
to  meet  this  new  invasion  with  only  1200  regulars 
and  militia.  Being  free  to  choose  where  they 
should  cross  the  Niagara,  the  republicans  chose  to 
pass  opposite  the  village  of  Queenston  on  that 
strait;  and  at  daylight  on  the  18th  of  October 
3000  of  them  began  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
Canadian  shore.  The  only  enemy  they  had  to 
encounter  was  a  British  detachment  of  300  men 
posted  in  the  village ;  but  long  and  obstinately 
did  this  gallant  little  band  contest  their  passage. 
During  the  struggle.  Brock  arrived  unattended 
from  Fort  St.  George,  to  meet  the  death  of  a  hero. 
He  fell  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  gallant  little 
band  to  a  cbai^.  Our  300  tiien  retreated,  and 
General  Wadsworth,  with  1600  of  his  republicans, 
established  himself  on  the  heights  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Queenston.  But  short  was  his  triumph ; 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  attacked  by  560 
British  regulars  and  between  400  and  500  Canadian 
militia,  who  broke  his  line  through  and  through, 
put  his  1600  men  completely  to  rout,  and  captured, 
after  a  very  brief  contest,  900  men  and  the  repub- 
lican general  himself.  Many  of  those  who  escaped 
from  tiie  field  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
back  to  their  own  shore;  400  remain^  on  the 
field  killed  or  wounded ;  the  whole  corps  which 
had  crossed  the  Niagara  was,  in  fact,  annihilated. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  and  Canadians 
in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  100.  Such 
was  the  result  of  Madison's  first  Canadian  cam- 
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palgn ;  such  the  first  success  of  his  project  to  make, 
in  his  own  phrase,  "  territorial  reprisal  for  oceanic 
outrages." 

His  success  on  the  ocean,  where  success  could 
scarcely  have  been  hoped  for,  was  somewhat  more 
consoling.  His  ships,  like  his  armies  of  invasion, 
were  in  the  slips,  and  ready  to  go  at  a  word  or 
at  a  signal.  Although  New  York  is  240  miles 
from  Washington,  Commodore  Rodgers  received 
his  instructions  early  enough  to  get  from  the  har- 
bour of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
June,  the  declaration  of  war  having  been  issued  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  Besides  his  enormous 
double-banked  frigate  (a  frigate  only  by  name), 
Rodgers  took  with  him  another  ship  of  the  same 
sort  called  the  '  United  Slates,'  a  36-gun  frigate,  a 
sloop-of-war,  and  a  brig-sloop.  His  first  object 
was  to  get  possession  of  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
sail  of  our  homeward-bound  West  Indiamen,  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  war,  and  were  feebly  protected 
by  one  English  frigate  and  a  brig-sloop.  Off  the 
Nantucket  shoal  Rodgers  fell  in,  not  with  our 
sugar-ships,  but  with  our  tight  frigate  the  '  Belvi- 
dera,'  Captain  Richard  Byron,  who  had  been 
warned  a  day  or  two  before  by  a  New  York  pilot- 
boat  that  war  was  declared  or  was  on  the  point 
of  being  declared.  Rodgers  came  up  first  in  his 
own  leviathan  the  '  President,'  which  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  a  match  for  an  English  '74.  Captain 
Byron's  frigate  was  an  ordinary  36-gun  frigate. 
Before  the  battle  began  two  other  frigates  of  the 
American  squadron  were  in  sight.  Yet  the  '  Bel- 
videra '  fought  the  big  *  President '  for  two  hours, 
at  times  in  a  running  fight,  at  other  times  at  rather 
close  quarters,  firing  upwards  of  300  round  shot 
from  her  two  cabin  eighteen-pounders  alone,  and 
causing  more  mischief  than  she  received.  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  who  got  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
also  wounded  fifteen  of  his  crew,  fought  shyly 
towards  the  close,  yawed  about,  and  so  gave  time 
for  the  '  Congress '  frigate  to  come  up.  At  about 
half-past  six  in  the  evening  the  •  Congress,'  which 
carried  50  guns  and  a  picked  crew  of  440  men 
with  scarcely  a  boy  among  them,  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  'Belvidera,'  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  even  her  long  guns  to  take  effect,  and 
she  presently  desisted.  Captain  Byron,  by  light- 
ening his  frigate,  by  cutting  away  three  of  her 
anchors,  by  starting  fourteen  tons  of  her  water, 
and  by  throwing  overboard  some  of  her  boats — ^by 
repairing  her  injured  sails  and  rigging  with  ad- 
mirable alacrity,  and  by  exerting  all  his  good  sea- 
manship,— gained  way  on  the  American  squadron, 
out-manoeuvred  them  all,  and  finally  escaped. 
And,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  the  '  Bel- 
videra,' by  giving  Rodgers  a  fifteen  hours'  dance, 
and  by  leading  him  far  away  to  the  northward, 
destroyed  his  chance  of  getting  at  our  hundred 
sail  of  West  Indiamen.  The  republican  commo- 
dore did  not  get  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of  that 
sugar  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  his  disappointment.* 

*  James,  Naval  History. 


He  got  nothing  but  some  floating  cocoa-nut  sheik, 
orange-peels,  and  refiise  of  that  sort*  On  tk 
30th  of  July  he  steered  for  Madeira,  and  thenc« 
for  the  Azores,  looking  in  vain  for  some  good 
prize.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  falling  in 
with  any  of  our  ships  of  the  line ;  and  this  luck 
attended  him  to  the  last,  although  he  rau  many 
narrow  chances,  and  was  almost  constantly  in  a 
state  of  flight  and  trepidation,  as  his  own  letter* 
and  the  log-book  of  the  *  President '  will  prove. 
But,  to  increase  his  present  vexation,  the  scurvy 
broke  out  among  his  crews.  Having  captured  six 
or  seven  small  merchantmen  and  recovered  one 
American  vessel,  he  returned  homeward.  His 
squadron  gave  chase  to  a  single  British  frigate, 
but  could  not  catch  her ;  and  he  arrived  at  B<wton 
without  one  national  trophy.  Such  was  the  result 
of  what  has  been  humorously  called  Commodore 
Rodgers's  "  maiden  cruize."  t 

More  British  ships  of  the  line  and  the  largest 
of  our  frigates,  with  full  crews  and  the  best  ap- 
pointments, ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican stations,  to  increase  the  chance  of  captuiii^ 
or  sinking  the  American  leviathans  that  were  afloat 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  frigates,  but  our  Ad- 
miralty did  not  take  these  necessary  steps,  and 
left  our  fi^gates  exposed  to  very  unequal  contests. 
While  Rodgers  was  looking  for  our  West  India 
fleet,  the  '  Ghierrifere '  frigate.  Captain  James  Rich- 
ard Dacres,  escorted  another  fleet  of  our  merchant- 
men on  their  way  home,  and  having  done  this  duty 
she  was  returning  alone  to  Halifax  to  obtain  that 
refit  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed  with  any 
safety,  for  her  bowsprit  was  badly  sprung,  her 
mainmast  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  was 
in  a  tottering  state,  her  hull,  from  age  and  long 
service,  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and,  not  to  enu- 
merate other  defects,  her  gunners'  stores  were 
deficient,  and  what  remained  of  her  powder  had 
lost  its  strength  iirom  damp  and  long  keeping. 
"  In  fact,"  adds  the  correct  and  excellent  historian 
of  our  navy,  "  such  was  the  state  of  general  decay 
in  which  the  '  Guerri^re '  at  this  time  was,  that, 
had  the  frigate  gone  into  Portsmouth  or  Pljrmouth, 
she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  disarmed 
and  broken  up."^  It  was  in  this  state  that,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  the  '  Guerrifere  *  encountered  the 
heavy  United  States  frigate  '  Constitution,'  Captain 
Hull,  which  was  seventeen  days  only  from  port,  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  with  her  stores  ample, 
her  powder  fresh,  her  full  complement  of  476 
picked  men,  and  with  almost  everything  that  could 
give  superiority  over  the  crippled  and  long  cruizing 
English  frigate.  In  height,  in  length,  die  '  Con- 
stitution '  far  exceeded  her  opponent,  and  the  weight 
of  her  broadside  was  one-half  heavier  than  that  of 
the '  Guerriere.'  Moreover  the  '  Constitution '  filled 
her  tops  with  riflemen,  expert  marksmen  who  had 

•  Olllcial  letter  of  Commodore  Badgers,  as  qnoted  by  Jomei,  Naval 
Hist. 

f  Jnmes. — Rodgers  anchored  at  noston  on  the  S9th  of  Anenst.  just 
six  days  alter  the  safe  arrival  in  the  Dovns  of  the  •  Thalia  "^  wiate, 
which,  through  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  *  Belvidera,'  had  becA 
enabled  to  convoy  safely  home  our  hundred  West  Indiamen. 

t  Joae*. 
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been  drawn  from  the  ipoitsmen  of  the  country  and 
firom  the  backwoodsmen,  whoae  auppliea  of  animal 
food  in  good  part  depended  upon  the  chaae  of  the 
deer  and  wild  bufialo,  and  whose  rifles  were  seldom 
out  of  their  hands.     All  the  American  war  ships 
had  men  of  this  kind.*     Captain  Dacres,  however, 
waited  for  his  antagonist,  nothing  daunted  by  her 
superiority,  or  by  the  lamentable  state   of  his 
own  ship  and  stores.     He  had  only   244  men 
and  19  boys  on  board.  The  battle  began  at  about  five 
o'clock.    Through  the  badness  of  her  powder  the 
'  Guerri&re's '  shot  fell  short,  while  those  of  the '  Con- 
stitution '  reached  their  mark.    After  availing  him- 
self for  some  time  of  his  apparent  advantage  at 
long-shot  distance,  Captain  Hull  came  to  closer 
quarters.  At  about  six  o'clock  a  twenty-four  pound 
shot  carried  away  the  '  Guerri^re's '  mizen-mast 
by  the  board.     The  mast  feU  over  the  starboard 
quarter,  made  a  large  hole  in  the  counter,  and  caused 
the  ship  to  bring  up  in  the  wind.    The  *  Constitu- 
tion' was  now  enabled  to  take  up  an  excellent 
position  on  the  '  Querrifere's '  larboard  bow ;  and 
now  the  wild  riflemen  in  the  tops  began  their  mur- 
derous fire  upon  the  British  frigate.    This  was 
accompanied  by  a  sweeping  fire  of  great  guns,  to 
which  the  '  Guerrifere  *  could  reply  with  only  her 
bow  guns.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  ships 
fell  on  board  each  other.     The  Americans  now 
attempted  to  board,  but  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
motion  of  the  two  ships  un&vourable  to  their  pur- 
pose; and  their  ardour  was  moreover  cooled  by 
some  well-directed  shots  from  our  marines  (un- 
lackily  these  brave  fellows  had  only  their  common 
muskets),  which  brought  down  the  first  lieutenant 
of  American  marines  that  was  leading  the  boarding 
party  with  his  riflemen,  passed  through  the  body  of 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  boarding  sailors,  and  brought  down  the 
auling-master.     Giving  up  his  intention  of  board- 
ing Hull  made  his  riflemen  continue  their  imerring 
fire  from  the  tops.     Captain  Dacres  was  severely 
wounded    by  a  rifle  ball  while   in   the  act  of 
clieering  his  men ;  but,  though  sufiering  excessive 
pain,  he  would  not  ^uit  the  deck.     At  nearly  the 
same  moment  his  sailing-master  and  the  master's 
mate  were  wounded  by  those  fierce  backwoodsmen, 
who  endeavoured  to  pick  out  the  officers.     In  a  few 
minutes  after  falling  aboard  the  two  ships  got  clear, 
the  *  Constitution '  showing  no  farther  disposition 
to  grapple  with  or  lash  her  adversary,  an  operation 
which  she  might  easily  have  performed,  as  the 
'Guerriire's'  bowsprit  had  got  entangled  in  her 
Egging.     Notwithstanding  his  fire-eaters  in  his 
tops,  and  his  two  men  to  one,  Hull  preferred 
availing  himself  of  the  immense  advantages  that 
were  in  his  favour  in  a  cannonading  to  a  hand  to 
hand  fight  and  the  experiment  of  Imrding.   As  the 
two  ships  fell  asunder  the  '  Guerrifere '  came  to  a 
little  and  brought  a  few  of  her  foremost  guns  to 

*  To  collect  theie  expert  nuirluinen  ofBcen  were  not  ftmong  the 
ueXvoocUiuen  of  the  Wwt ;  and  to  embody  them  and  give  them 
«"M  ucMHry  drilling,  a  marine  bamcl(  (for  the  fellom  were  called 
nMinei)  wae  e<tablidied  near  Washington  city.  From  thb  d4p6t  lh« 
Aaerkau  ihiiM  were  regalarly  lupplted^JamM. 
VOL.  IV. — OEO.  III. 


bear.  Some  of  her  wads  set  fire  to  the  '  Gonsti- 
tution's'  cabin;  but  the  fire  was  put  out  before 
it  reached  the  powder.  At  this  moment  the 
♦Guerrifere's'  bowsprit,  "striking  the  tafirail  of 
the  '  Constitution,'  slackened  the  fore  stay  of  the 

•  Guerrifere,'  and,  the  fore-shrouds  on  the  larboard 
or  weather  side  being  mostly  shot  away,  the  mast 
fell  over  the  starboard  side,  crossing  the  main  stay : 
the  sudden  jerk  carried  the  mainmast  along  with 
it,  leaving  the  'Guerrifere'  a  defenceless  wreck, 
rolling  her  main-deck  guns  in  the  water."    At 
about  half-past  six,  the  '  Guerriire,'  just  after  this 
accumulation  of  disasters,  began  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  her  masts,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  renew 
the  action.     But,  just  as  she  had  cleared  away  the 
wreck,  her  spritsail  yard,  upon  which  she  had  set 
a  sail  to  try  and  get  before  tiie  wind,  was  carried 
away,  and  the  '  Constitution '  ranged  a-head.    The 
English  frigate  now  lay  an  unmanageable  hulk  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  rolling  her  main-deck  guns 
under  water.    But  her  guns  did  worse  than  roll 
under  water,  many  of  them  breaking  loose,  owing 
to  the  rotten  state  of  the  breechings  and  of  the 
timber-heads.    The '  Constitution '  now  took  a  posi- 
tion within  pistol-shot;  and,  it  being  hopeless  to 
contend  any  longer,  the  '  Querrifere '  fired  a  lee  gun, 
and  hauled  down  the  Union  Jack  from  the  stump 
of  the  mainmast.    It  was  within  a  quarter  of  seven 
o'clock  when  the  gallant  young  Dacres  struck.    He 
had  fought  the  big  'Constitution'  under  almost 
every  possible  disadvantage  for  nearly  three  hours. 
A  flag  thus  lowered  could  carry  no  honour  to  the 
victors.     In  the  English  ship  there  were  fifteen 
killed  and  sixty-three  wounded ;  in  the  American, 
according  to  Hull's  report,  there  were  only  seven 
killed  and  seven  wounded — but  American  reports 
were  very  often  not  more  veracious  than  French 
bulletins,  and  from  certain  differences  of  regula- 
tions it  was  easy  to  conceal  the  real  amount  of  their 
wounded.*     The  republicans  were  very  desirous 
of  carr3ring  the  '  Guerrifere '  into  port  as  a  trophy, 
and  as  a  substantial  proof  of  their  vengeance,  for 
the  'Guerri&re,*  when  commanded   by  Captain 
Pechell,  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  which 
arose  about  English  deserters,  which  quarrel  had 
led  to  the  severe  castigatiou  of  the  '  Chesapeake '  by 
the  '  Leopard  ;'  but  the  poor  '  Guerrifere '  was  so 
rotten  and  so  shattered  in  her  hull,  that  by  daylight 
of  the  morning  after  the  action  she  was  found  to  be 
sinking.     Having  removed  the  prisoners  on  board, 
Hull  gave  orders  to  set  her  on  fire ;  and  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  old  frigate  blew  up. 
Although  they  returned  to  port  without  their  trophy. 
Captain  Hull  and  his  officers  and  men  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  were  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  the  government,  and  were  presented  with  50,000 
dollars  as  a  reward  for  their  wondrous  exploit. 

*  Sevnal  of  the  '  Oneiriiie'i '  ofllcen,  when  carried  on  board  tb* 
*  Constitatlon/  counted  thirteen  wounded,  of  whom  three  died  after 
amputation.  *'  In  the  British  service,  every  wounded  man,  although 
merely  scratched,  reporia  himself  to  the  surgeon,  that  be  may  get  his 
smart-money,  a  pecuniary  allowance  so  named.  No  such  regulation 
exists  In  the  American  service ;  consequently  the  return  of  loss  mjs- 
taineil  in  action  by  an  American  ship,  as  <kr  as  nspects  tin  wounded 
at  least.  Is  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  commaudrt  and  h'* 
govemment."— /aowt. 
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Not  a  word  wu  mentioned  respecting  the  TSit 
infoiority  of  force  of  the  ^110  which  had  •truck, 
either  by  Captain  Hull  or  by  the  government  The 
fact  was  merely  put  in  this  ahapfr— a  British  frigate 
had  struck  to  an  American  frigate.  It  was  more 
■atisfitctory  to  American  vanity  to  boast  of  this  rare 
feat  of  arms,  and  of  "the  genuine  worth  of  the 
American  tar,"  than  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  relative  strength  and  condition  of  the  two  ships. 
As  for  the  Americanism  of  their  tars,  nearly  one* 
half  of  the  seamen  of  tiie  'Constitution'  were 
natives  of  England  or  Ireland — were  renegades 
that  might  have  been  disposed  to  fight  the  more 
desperately  (as  many  such  deserters  and  traitors 
were  found  to  do  on  other  occasions)  from  their 
dread  of  the  3rard-arm  or  the  gibbet  if  their  present 
co-mates  and  brethren  should  be  beaten  and  they 
themselves  captured.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on 
a  court  martial  that  these  British  subjects  on  board 
the  *  Constitution '  were  leading  men  or  captains  of 
guns.  Several  of  them  were  personally  known  to 
some  of  the  o£Scers  of  the  '  Gnerriire.'  Several  of 
them  had  deserted  quite  recently  from  English 
men-of-war.  One  fellow  had  served  undet  Mr. 
Kent,  the  *  Guerriere's '  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Kent 
found  him  on  board  the  'Constitution'  making 
buck-shot,  to  lacerate  and  mangle  his  own  country- 
men. Like  the  rest,  he  now  went  by  a  new  name, 
or  by  what  the  Americans  called  "  a  second  name." 
The  scoundrel  had  conscience  enough  lefl  to  blush 
when  his  old  commanding  ofiScer  stood  before  him 
under  the  half-deck  of  the  American  frigate.  In 
fact,  there  were  on  board  the  '  Constitution '  so 
many  men  whom  the  crew  of  the  *  Guerri^re '  con- 
sidered as  their  countrymen,  that  the  American 
captain  became  serioutly  alarmed  lest  some  feeling 
of  compunction  and  remorse,  some  natural  return 
of  the  love  of  country,  should  induce  the  renegades 
and  deserters  to  join  the  captured  crew  of  the 
'  Guerrifere,*  overpower  him  and  his  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  carry  the  *  Constitution  *  as  a  prize  into 
the  British  port  of  Halifax.  Hull  kept  his  pri- 
soners manacled  and  chained  to  the  deck  during 
the  whole  of  the  night  after  the  action,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  day.* 

On  the  25  th  of  October  the '  Macedonian '  frigate, 
Captain  Carden,  attacked  the  American  frigate 
'  United  States,'  Commodore  Decatur.  Here  the 
disparity  of  force  was  equally  great :  the  English 
frigate  was  shorter  and  lower  and  pierced  for  fewer 
guns,  and  her  guns  were  of  lighter  calibre;  her 
crew  consisted  of  262  men  and  36  boys,  the  latter 
being  scarcely  worth  ship-room ;  the  American,  in 
addition  to  her  fifty-five  guns,  mounted  a  brass 
howitzer  in  each  of  her  tops,  and  her  crew  amounted 
to  4*77  men  and  one  boy.  Yet  the  '  Macedonian  * 
fought  the  '  United  States '  for  two  hours,  and  did 
not  strike  until  she  was  a  complete  wreck,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and  with 
her  decks  strewed  with  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty- 
five  wounded.f 

*  Captain  Brmtoa,  Naral  Rbit. 

t  The  ipirit  displayed  by  our  Mftinpn  on  this  occasion  had  nofer 
been  surpassed,     when,  as  a  Inst  resource,  Captain  Carden  attempted 


On  the  29th  of  December,  the  '  Java '  fi-^at^ 
Captain  Lambert,  who  had  been  ccmvoying  some 
outward-bound  Indiamen,  attacked  the  big  '  Con- 
stitution,' which  was  now  commanded  not  by  Hull, 
but  by  Commodore  Bainbridge.  Again  the  vast 
disparity  of  force  led  to  the  defeat,  but  not  to  the 
disgrace,  of  the  British  flag.  The  'Java'  foo^ 
the  '  Constitution  '  for  nearly  five  houn,  gave  her 
a  tremendous  battering  both  in  the  hull  and  ma^ 
and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  her  men,  in  spte  of 
her  great  height  and  the  amazing  strength  ai  bo 
bulwarks.  When  the  battle  had  Tasted  more  thsn 
two  hours,  Captain  Lambert  fell  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket-hsll  or  a  rifle-shot  from  the  '  Consti- 
tution's '  maintop ;  and  the  command  then  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  H.  Ducie  Chads,  who  had  beat  se- 
verely wounded  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  but  who  had  persisted  in  remaining 
upon  deck.  When  Marcely  a  stick  waa  left  stand- 
ing, when  the  ship  was  encumbered  with  vrrecks 
of  spars  and  rigging,  and  whan  almost  every  dis- 
charge set  her  on  fire,  the  crew  of  the  '  Java '  lost 
no  heart ;  and,  seeing  the  *  Constitution '  running 
from  them,  in  order  to  resort  to  her  "  long-shot 
tactics,"  and  fancying  that  she  was  going  off  alto- 
gether, they  cheered  her  to  come  back,  as  they 
could  not  give  chase.*  The  '  Java,'  like  the 
'  Guerriire,'  was  so  thoroughly  battered  before  she 

to  lay  tlia  Ameiicaii  Mgat*  on  board,  encT  nan  wu  on  dack,  is- 
cludias  even  tlie  badly  wonnded,  and  men  wno  had  lost  an  ann,  and 
they  all  eheered,  "  Let  ns  oonqnet  or  die  I"  Bat  an  acoUental  skat 
struck  tile  'Macedonian's'  fore-braoe  and  preTented  her  laring  the 
enemy  on  board.  It  is  to  be  addedtbatdutingnearly  the  whofe  action 
the  ■  United  States '  careflilly  shunned  doee  IghtiDg.  aad  fought  ia  a 
Parthian  or  retreating  manner.— /aiM>.—AfanAai/.—Brea<ai, 

*  The  '  Java '  Tsa  perhaps  the  Tsry  Tont  sppdntad  and  woni 
manned  ship  of  war  w«  had  afloat.  This  is  saying  a  aicat  deal,  ftt 
our  Admiialty,  obliged  tu  keep  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  Un  world  soch 
an  immense  nambsr  of  men4T-war,  sitatlaned  in  tlwir  flnaaca,  and 
Sndiug  It  diillcult  to  obtain,  at  aboct  notloea,  oewi  Cot  all  these  slum, 
had  certainly  sent  to  sea  a  great  many  Teasels  exceedingly  ill  manned. 
'The  '  Java '  was  a  Frendt  (Vinte  (otiglnaUy  the  •  ii.~i~.nif- ')  whidi 
we  had  captured.  She  had  been  patched  up  and  eonmiisioiied  eoly 
on  the  1 7th  of  Augtiit  of  the  present  year.  "The  greateat  dUBenlty  was 
found  in  proTiding  bar,  in  a  bniry,  with  any  oraw.  There  woe  aboDi 
60  Irishmen  put  on  board  of  her  who  had  never  been  at  sea  ia  their 
liTcs,  except  now  when  they  crossed  orcr  dram  Ireland :  abont  W  nn- 
linoua  rascals  were  diaftad  tnm  a  sloops-war  lying  at  Steiibaad ;  a«l 
the  prees'gangs  and  the  prison-ships  furnished  the  rest.  Captain  Lam- 
bert remonsbatwl ;  but  the  Admiralty,  not  being  atala  to  gire  him 
bettar  men,  told  him  that  a  myaga  to  aad  from  the  East  Indus  wouU 
turn  his  Isndsmen,  mutineers,  IhleTcs,  and  pickpockets  into  good 
sailors;  and  to  perhaps  it  might  haTsdcos  if  the  voyaga  had  Dotbeaa 
liable  to  Interruption.  Eight  tried  and  excellent  seamen  were,  bow- 
erer,  allowed  to  Toluntecr  tnm  the  'Rodney,'  It.  Bnl  In  aU. 
Inclnding  most  of  the  petty  nffleers,  there  were  not  50  men  that  had 
ever  been  in  sction,  or  thsl  could  be  called  seamen.  Eighty -six  snper- 
numeniriM  were  shipped,  but  tliey  were  nearly  all  Marina  Sodaty  boja  j 
and  in  the  total  of  397  persons  of  every  description  than  wan  a  good 
many  more  boyg.  Next  to  the  '  Rodney's '  S  men,  the  beet  men  on  board 
ware  the  marines ;  yet,  out  of  their  number  of  50,  U  or  go  van  taw 
lectuita.  Before  lca>ing  Portsmouth.  Captain  Lambert  declared  to 
some  of  his  fHends  that,  owing  to  the  ineffective  sute  of  his  crew,  he 

did  not  eonaider  the  ■  Java '  equal  even  to  a  Fraub  frigate  if  Im  shoold 
chance  to  encounter  one. 

■The  •  Constitution '  was  rather  larger  and  heavier  than  Oommodore 
Rodgers's  ship  tho  '  President.'  Her  crew  consisted  entirely  of  ab^ 
bodied  men  and  practised  sailors,  there  being  the  usual  propoctioii  of 
deserters  ttom  English  ships,  and  of  other  subjects  of  Oraat  Britain, 
whoae  treason  and  dread  of  the  gallows  disposed  them  to  Sght  dcape- 
rately.  Her  totnl  number  of  men  mns  477.  "  The  '  Coostitudvn/" 
^dds  ttie  paiastaking  and  accurate  historian  of  oar  navy,  "  eaptwcd 
the  '  Java'  ccrtainlv,  taut  in  so  discrediublc  a  manner  that,  bad  the 
'  Java  been  manned  with  a  well-trained  crew  of  StO  men.  no  doobt 
remains  in  our  mind,  and  we  huve  considered  the  subject  serionslr, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  vast  superiority  of  force,  the  Americia 
frigate  must  eitlier  have  succumbed  or  have  Jed.  Indeed,  if  Amerioa 
report  be  worth  sltendiug  to,  Captain  Bainbridge,  once  during  the  beat 
of  the  action,  had  nn  ides  of  resorting  to  the  latter  altematiTe:  but 
his  arst  lieotensnt,  Mr.  Parker  (a  native  of  Great  Britain,  ws  have 
been  informed),  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  the  ' 
James,  ^ 
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sonendered,  that  tbe  American  commodore  set  her 
on  fire,  as  Captain  Hull  had  set  fire  to  the  *  Guer- 
rifere.'  The  British  18-gun  brig-sloop  'Frolic,' 
Captain  Thomaa  Whinyates,  which  had  been  five 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  a  weak  and  very 
sickly  crew,  which  had  sufiered  sererely  in  her 
masts  and  rigging  in  a  storm  the  night  before, 
attacked  the  United  States  18-gun  ship-sloop 
'  Wasp'  five  days  only  from  the  Delaware.  In 
less  than  ten  mmutes  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced, and  chiefly  through  the  injuries  she  had 
sustained  in  the  storm,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  carry  sail  so  as  to  tack,  the  British  sloop 
lay  an  unmanageable  hulk  upon  the  water,  exposed 
to  the  whole  raking  fire  of  her  antagonist,  without 
being  able  to  return  it  with  anything  more  than 
one  of  her  bow-guns.  The  American,  who  had 
thirty-three  minutes'  firing  almost  entirely  to  him- 
self, kept  on  pouring  broadside  after  broadside,  in 
order  still  further  to  thin  the  crew  on  the  '  Frolic's ' 
deck,  and  so  make  boarding  easy,  or  in  the  hope 
that  the  '  Frolic '  would  strike  and  save  him  ttie 
trouble  and  the  risk  of  boarding.  But,  let  him 
blaze  away  as  he  would,  the  '  Frolic  '  would  not 
haul  down  her  colours,  although  the  whole  range 
of  her  deck  was  swept,  and  her  captain  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  could  not  stand  without 
support.  It  was  but  dastardly  work  to  continue 
his  unanswered  fire,  and  to  shirk  boarding  at  once 
so  helpless  a  craft.  Boarding  would  have  stopped 
the  carnage;  but  it  was  not  until  the  action  alto- 
gether had  lasted  forty-three  minutes,  when  they 
could  scarcely  see  a  man  alive  upon  the  *  Frolic's' 
deck,  that  the  Americans  boarded  her.  Americans 
we  call  them  all,  for  convenience;  but  the  first 
fellow  among  them  that  attempted  to  get  on  board 
the '  Frolic '  was  a  well-known  English  sailor  named 
"  Jack  Lang."  No  resistance  could  be  offered  to 
the  numerous  boarders ;  except  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  the  captain,  and  the  second  lieutenant,  who 
was  as  badly  wounded  as  the  captain,  and  holding 
on  for  support,  there  was  hardly  any  body  left  upon 
deck  alive,  all  the  rest  being  wounded,  or  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  wounded  below.  Another  of  her 
lieutenants  and  her  master  were  mortally  wounded ; 
15  seamen  and  marines  were  killed,  and  43  sea- 
men and  marines  were  wounded.  In  her  wrecked 
and  logged  state,  the  'Frolic,'  in  fact,  had  lost 
nearly  half  of  her  crew  from  the  murderous  and 
unanswered  fire  of  the  American  guns.  Here  there 
was  a  less  apparent  disparity  than  in  the  frigate 
actions,  but  still  there  was  a  real  and  great  disparity 
of  force,  even  without  taking  into  account  tbe  inju- 
riea  the  *  Frolic '  had  sustained  from  the  storm,  or 
the  sickliness  of  her  crew.  The  '  Frolic '  had  only 
92  men,  the  '  Wasp '  had  138 ;  the  '  Frolic '  mea- 
sured 384  tons,  the  'Wasp'  measured  434  tons.* 

•  Tha  craw  of  ttw  AmeriOD  t<sk1  cowbttd  not  of  inrslidi  waaled 
by  jrcUow  fcm  and  oUicr  mdemic  diMaiea.  but  of  young  and  able- 
bodied  MancD,  all  bMh  from  i>orti  there  mm  only  on*  bor  or  tad 
unong  them,  and  bo  waa  aeraoteen  or  elghtem  ynura  old.  Aa  naoal, 
inanTofth««re»wereBrilUhorIri«h.  Kren  tb«  mldataipnen.  awl 
ihe  had  twelra  or  tUncen  of  the«  on  boud,  ware  ttill-f|Town  men, 
chitfSy  maiteTa  and  matat  of  American  lacrchantnieil,  while  the  one 
solitary  nldlhipman  on  bourd  the  EniiUih  slooti  was  a  boy.    Tlic 


The  victor  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  trophy 
into  port,  for  the  British  14  '  Poictiers '  hove  in 
sight  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  battle, 
recaptured  the  '  Frolic,'  and  captured  the '  Wasp.' 
The  boastful  republic  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
inscribe  the  name  of  Jacob  Jones,  the  captain  of 
the  *  Wasp,'  on  the  list  of  her  immortals.* 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  rapidly  democratized  American 
republic,  and  of  the  conflict  of  its  parties,  wherein, 
through  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  dis- 
severed those  states  from  Great  Britain,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  form  and  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  adopted,  victory  was  sure 
to  remain  to  the  mob,  or  to  the  demagogues  that 
pleased  and  flattered  the  mob,  making  it  inevitable 
that  presidents  hke  Washington  and  Adams  should 
be  succeeded  by  chief  magistrates  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison :  there  is  also  instruction  and  admonition 
to  be  found  in  the  last  days  of  George  Washington 
the  Liberator;  and  therefore  we  have  given  some 
time  and  attention  to  these  details,  not  having 
before  said  a  word  about  the  United  States  and 
their  affairs  since  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
recognised  their  independence.  Those  national 
feelings  which,  we  trust,  will  quit  us  only  with  our 
last  breath,  have  induced  us  to  go  into  some  details 
of  the  causes  which  produced  the  new  war  with 
Great  Britain,  of  the  manner  in  which  that  war  waa 
conducted,  and  of  the  plans  and  objects  which  the 
American  government  had  in  view,  in  entering  into 
that  unnecessary  conflict 

We  showed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811  the 
temper  and  policy  of  Bemadotte  as  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  the  disposition  of  the  Rnssian  cabinet, 
and  the  fixed  determination  of  Bonaparte  to  attack 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  own  vast  and  remote 
dominions,  because  that  sovereign  would  not  ruin  his 
country  by  enforcing  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and,  perhaps  still  more,  because  Bonaparte  could 
no  longer  bear  to  hear  the  power  of  the  Czar  com- 
pared with  his  own.  He  treated  Bemadotte  like  a 
revolted  subject  and  traitor ;  he  summoned  Sweden 
as  a  vassal,  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  the 
British  trade;  he  seized  and  confiscated  fifty 
Swedish  merchantmen;   and  lastly,  in  January, 

*  Frolic  *  had  indeed  eighteen  boya  in  addition  (o  her  ninety-two  men, 
but  they  were  children,  Qt  only  to  be  uaed  as  powder- monkavs. 

•  Captain  Jacob  Jooeii  waa  pOHiblr  of  the  Dumber  of  tlio**  who 
liked  hard  dollan  better  than  feme  or  imraortnlitv.  Bat  eren  in  a 
pecuniary  way  he  was  tolerably  well  rewarded-  rreskleat  Madiaoa'a 
government  gave  ad.OOO  dollars  to  Jones,  his  ofllcprs  and  crew,  and  a 
guld  medal  to  Jonrs,  and  silver  medals  to  his  officers,  "  in  teatimony 
of  their  high  aenae  of  tbe  gallantry  ditplayed  by  them  in  the  caftore 
of  the  Brltiah  sloopotwar  '  Frolic,"  of  reperior  farce.— James,  Natal 
But. 

It  la  imposalble  to  road  any  regular  American  acconnia  of  any  of 
these  maritime  liansncdons  without  lie.ng  reminded  of  '■  the  great  type 
of  liaia,"  wliom  Congreve  has  made  proverbial.  They  have  l»*n  Mt. 
proved  by  the  most  honourable  and  truth-tollinn  of  eye-witnesses; 
they  hiive  been  controverted  by  official  documents,  American  as  well 
as  English  ;  they  have  been  hnuided  for  what  they  are  by  mcchaaical 
or  by  other  very'  simple  procpssca,  such  as  mpasnring  the  size  of  the 
opposing  ships,  the  leugtli  and  calibre  of  the  guns,  weighing  the  Mia 
need  on  either  side.  Ice. ;  and  yet  the  Americans  and  their  admiKra, 
with  a  brazen  impudence,  continue  to  this  day  to  repeat  the  mon- 
strous Sams ;  and  Mr.  Fenntmore  Oooper,  the  moat  popnlar  <^  thait 
tomaaco  vritan,  taming  naval  historian,  repeata  nearly  aU  of  them 
without  abatement,  while  to  some  of  them  he  adds  flourishes  of  his 
own,  the  materials  of  which  he  must  liave  found  in  the  same  purely 
imaginative  faculty  which  constructed  tha  stories  of  'The  Red 
Rover '  and  '  The  Last  of  ths  Mohicans.' 
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1812,  he  sent  Davoiut,  one  of  the  roughest  and 

most  brutal  of  his  generals,  to  take  possession  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  This 
aggression  induced  Bernadotte,  who  had  been  cor- 
responding with  Russia  before,  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  treaty 
wai  signed  in  March,  1812;  and  in  an  interview 
which  took  place  between  the  Gascon  and  the  Czar 
their  plan  of  resistance  was  settled.  Though  war 
was  not  declared,  Bonaparte  was  pouring  troops 
into  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. The  frontiers  of  this  Polish  duchy  touched 
the  limits  of  Alexander's  dominions,  and  the  Poles, 
inflamed  by  their  old  animosities  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  not  yet  disabused  of  the  confidence  they 
had  put  in  the  French,  were  ready  to  arm  and  ac^ 
and  were  still  dreaming  about  the  re-construction 
of  their  ancient  nondescript,  and  about  their  re- 
storation, by  Bonaparte,  to  a  national  independence. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  reinforced  his 
armies  and  awaited  the  attack. 

The  astute  FouchtS  once  more  interposed  between 
Bonaparte  and  his  ruin.  He  presented  a  memo- 
rial full  of  facts,  arguments,  and  even  eloquence; 
but,  together  with  other  advice  from  better  quarters, 
it  was  thrown  away  upon  the  pride  and  conceit  of 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  who  seemed  now  but  a  fore- 
doomed man.  "  I  regulate  my  conduct  chiefly  by 
the  opinion  of  my  army !  With  800,000  men  I  can 
oblige  all  Europe  to  do  my  bidding.  I  will  destroy 
all  English  influence  in  Russia,  and  then  Spain 
must  fall.  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished ; 
my  present  situation  is  but  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  I  must  fill  up.  I  must  make  one  nation  out 
of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be  the 
capital  of  the  world!  There  must  be  all  over 
Europe  but  one  code,  one  court  of  appeal,  one  cur- 
rency, one  system  of  weights  and  measures;  I  will 
destroy  all  Russian  influence  as  well  as  all  English 
influence  in  Europe.  Two  battles  will  do  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  to  me  on 
his  knees,  and  Russia  shall  be  disarmed !  Spain 
costs  me  very  dear;  without  that  I  should  have 
been  master  of  the  world  by  this  time ;  but  when  I 
shall  become  such  by  finishing  with  Russia,  my  son 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  quietly  to  retain  my 
place."*  Such  was  the  rhapsody  which  this  strange 
being  returned  to  his  friendly  remonstrants  and 
advisers.  Though  his  head  was  clear,  both  head 
and  heart  were  possessed  by  a  sort  of  monomania ; 
and,  just  before  the  campaign  and  during  its  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  after  its  fatal  termination,  he 
betrayed  symptoms  of  an  alienation  of  mind,  and 
of  a  disordered  state  of  stomach  and  of  general 
health. 

Before  quitting  Paris,  Bonaparte  directed  Maret, 
now  Duke  of  Bassano  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posing negotiations  with  England,  on  the  basis  of 
the  vti  possidetis.  He  now  professed  to  be  willing 
to  grant  nearly  everything  that  he  had  refused  during 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  rupture  of  the 

*  Foach&— Abbe  de  Pndt. 


Peace  of  Amiens— to  allow  Sicily  to  remain  under 
the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  Portugal  to  remain 
under  the  House  of  Braganza ;  but  he  still  insisted 
that  Spain  should  be  secured  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
At  such  a  moment  no  statesman  could  be  blind  to 
the  motives  which  dictated  this  proposition  for  peace 
with  England,  and  none  but  a  traitor  or  an  idiot 
could  have  entertained  the  proposition.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  Lord  Castlereagh  to  reply,  as  he 
did,  that  our  engagements  with  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  rendered  oui 
acknowledging  Joseph  impossible. 

Early  in  May  Bonaparte  grossly  insulted  the 
Russian  minister  at  Paris,  and  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports. On  the  9th  of  May  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  young  Austrian  empress,  set  off 
for  Dresden.  Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  kings 
of  his  own  making,  Bavaria,  WQrtemberg,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  other  tributary  princes,  met  him 
in  the  fair  Saxon  capital.  Thither  also  repaired 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  empress ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  could  not  bring  his  queen, 
for  she  had  been  slain  by  the  evil  tongue  and  evil 
doings  of  Bonaparte  and  his  agents.  His  Prussian 
majesty  had  been  already  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  placed  20,000  men  of  his  diminished  army 
at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  now  engaged  to  nimish  30,000  men  to  act 
against  Russian  Poland.  After  brilliant  festivals, 
and  balls  and  plays,  wherein  Talma  played  to  a 
parterre  or  pit  of  kings,  Bonaparte  quitted  Dresden 
and  his  wife,  and  posted  to  Thorn,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  2nd  of  June.  His  immense  army  was 
already  assembled  in  Poland,  chiefly  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  Europe  had  never  men 
such  a  condensed  host :  there  were  270,000  French, 
80,000  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
30,000  Poles,  20,000  Italians,  Lombards, Tuscans, 
Venetians,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  and  20,000  Prus- 
sians !  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  this  immense 
army,  in  three  large  masses,  crossed  the  Niemen, 
then  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  en- 
tered Lithuania,  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion. The  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolli, 
120,000  strong,  evacuated  Wilna,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  as  the  French  approached,  retiring  slowly 
and  in  good  order  towards  the  river  Dwina. 
Another  Russian  army  under  Prince  Bagration, 
80,000  strong,  was  stationed  near  the  Dnieper. 
On  the  28th  of  June  Bonaparte  entered  Wilna, 
where  he  remained  until  the  16th  of  July,  more 
and  more  confident  that  the  Russians  would  not 
dare  to  face  him  in  the  field,  and  that  the  obstruc- 
tions of  nature  must  j^eld  to  his  iron  will  and  the 
confidence  and  energy  of  his  army.* 

*  While  at  wilna,  Bonmpute  tMeired  *  depatation  of  PolUh  pa- 
triots from  the  diet  of  the  duchy  of  Wanaw,  who  entreated  him  to 
proclaim  the  union  and  independence  of  Poland.  Hii  answers  vere 
cold,  caniious.  or  enigmatical.  He  told  them  that  he  had  gnaranteed 
to  bla  father  in-law.  the  Emperor  of  Auftria,  the  part  of  Pound  which 
bo  actually  poaseased ;  and  that  for  the  rest  they  must  depend  npon 
as  inacmtaDle  Providence  and  their  own  ef^irts.  The  eflect  of  this 
answer,  and  of  the  marandicg,  ruffianly  conduct  of  his  army  in  Poland, 
and  in  Lithnania,  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  Poland,  he  and  that 
army  felt  to  their  cost  when  they  had  to  fly  throngh  thoie  regions  ftora 
the  icy  hammer  of  winter  and  the  sharp  sp«u  of  the  CoMacka. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  native  country  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  was  treated  as  the  country  of  an  enemy. 
So   enormous  a  force  required  supplies  commen- 
surate ;  and,  as  the  armies  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  at  large,  according  to  Bonaparte's 
tlieory  and  practice  that  every  war  should  support 
itself,  the  French  commissariat  was  very  defective, 
and  the  French  government  averse  to  making  any 
^eat  outlay  for  provisions.    Those  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  coUected  in  Wilna  and  other  places 
came  on  but  slowly,  and  the  markets  of  Lithuania, 
an  impoverished  country,  were  but  thinly  supplied. 
The  Russians,  who  from  the  first  had  determined 
to  retire  into  the  heart  of  their  own  country,  and  to 
dra^v  the  invaders  after  them,  had  removed  all 
their  stores  into  the  interior.    The  French  and 
Gtermans,  and  we  believe  we  must  add  the  Poles 
and  the  very  lithuanians  who  were  following  the 
tricolor  flag,  went  about  the  country  marauding  and 
plundering,  feeding  their  horses  on  the  green  com, 
violating  the  women,  and  killing  those  who  resented 
such  treatment.     The  preceding  year,  1811,  had 
been  a  year  of  misery  and  affliction  to  Lithuania, 
for  the  harvest  had  been  a  very  bad  one  :  the  pre- 
sent year  promised  a  sure  augmentation  of  wretch- 
edness, for,  like  locusts,  these  hordes  of  men  de- 
stroyed far  more  than  they  consumed,  wasting  the 
unripe  com,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future.  The 
richest  and  most  fertile  of  countries  could  hardly 
have  supported  for  any  length  of  time  such  enor- 
mous masses  of  wasteful  men ;  but  Lithuania  was 
at   all  times  thinly  peopled  and  miserably  poor, 
and  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  it  were  mostly 
in  the  same  condition.    It  was  madness  to  think  of 
carrying  on  war  in  such  regions  as  it  had  been 
carried  on  in  fat  Belgium,  in  fertile  Italy,  and  in 
the  -well-peopled  and  well-cultivated  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    His  long  and  unavoidable  stay  at  Wilna, 
which  brought  him  almost  a  month  nearer  to  the 
winter,  must  have  been  very  fatal  to  Bonaparte's 
operations,  even  if  they  had  not  been  extravagant 
and  all  but  hopeless  from  the  first    Many  symp- 
toms of  discouragement  were  already  visible,  and 
sonae  of  these  were  derived  from  accidents  and  from 
the  elements.     We  have  seen,  even  in  the  fiiry  of 
the  French  revolution  and  of  the  French  atheism, 
that  certain  superstitions  clung  to  the  unbelieving 
hearts  of  the  French.    This  continued.     As  Bona- 
parte first  reached  the  bank  of  the  Niemen,  in  the 
darkness  of  night  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him   on  the  sand.      Some  voice  instantly  said, 
"  This  is  a  bad  augury !    A  Roman  would  give  up 
the   enterprise."     When  that  firontier  river  was 
crossed,  and  when  the  grand  army  b^an  to  pene- 
trate into  the  sombre  pine  forests  of  Lithuania, 
their  ears  were  struck  by  the  solemn  sounds  of 
distant  thunder,  which,  for  a  time,  were  mistaken 
for  the  distant  firing  of  artillery :  the  summer  sky 
was  overcast,  till  the  day,  in  those  forests,  looked 
like  night;  and  then  the  thunder  rolled  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  forked  lighlning  burst  over  their 
heads.     The  hearts  of  the  men  were  awe-stricken, 
and  many  were  heard  to  say  that  this  too  was  a 


bad  omen.    The  thunder  and  lightning  were  fol- 
lowed by  torrents  of  rain  and  by  gales  of  wind  ; 
and  the  insupportable  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  distressing  cold.   As  early 
as  this  tne  horses  of  the  army  had  begun  to  perish ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  baggage  and  camp  equipage 
had  been  abandoned  in  the  sands  of  Lithuania, 
between  the  Niemen  and  Wilna.  At  last  enormous 
droves  of  catile — looking  when  on  the  march  like 
armies  themselves— were  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  endless  host,  were  driven  forward  by  Polish 
peasants  under  the  escort  of  Polish  lancers,  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  day  by  day ;  and  the  grand  army 
quitted  Wilna,  followed  by  a  train  of  baggage 
waggons,  provision  waggons,  and  other  vehicles, 
which  seemed  to  form  stiU  another  army.     But 
20,000  men  were  left  behind  in  badly  provided 
and  insecure  hospitals;  and  more  than  100,000 
men  took  with  them  diseases  which  required  the 
application  of  remedies  not  safely  used  in  cold 
climates  and  at  the  wintry  season  by  soldiers,  or 
by  any  class  of  persons  constantly  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.     Demoralised  and 
diseased,  a  very  large  part  of  this  army  of  invasion 
merited  as  much,  at  starting,  the  name  of  "  Une 
race  gangrinie,"  as  it  did  when  retreating,  discom- 
fited and  scattered  by  the  angry  breath  of  Heaven, 
and  perishing  on  the  interminable  snow-covered 
plains  of  Russia.*    In  their  march  through  Lithu- 
ania rather  more   than  less   than  100,000  men 
dropped  off  from  the  ranks  through  death  or  sick- 
ness, through  desertion,  or  through  the  surprises 
and  captures  made  by  the  Cossacks,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  :  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
the  roads  were  execrable ;  the  horses  continued  to 
perish ;  the  cattle  died  off  or  were  wasted  to  mere 
skin  and  bone.     According  to  a  high  authority  in 
such  matters,'^  the  Russian  general,  Barclay  de 
Tolli,  was  a  chief  quite  capable  of  conducting  this 
defensive  war  successfully;  and  it  appears  that 
de  Tolli  did  not  mean  to  fight  at  all  until  Bona- 
parte should  be  surroimded  by  a  vast  desolation  of 
snow  and  wilderness,  and  that  the  battles  which 
the  Russians  fought  between  their  frontiers  and 
Moscow  were  all  against  de  Tolli's  opinion.     In 
these  engagements,  however,  the  Russian  in&ntry 
more   than  maintained  their  old  reputation  for 
steadiness  and  hardihood ;  and,  all  Uie  while  that 
they  were  retreating,  no  attempt  to  disorder  them 
succeeded,  and  no  actual  attack  made  by  the  French 
van — though  the  impetuous  Murat  charged  with  it 
— could  make  any  serious  impression.^    The  two 

*  An  eloquent  Fnteetent  clergrmui  of  OeneTa,  in  a  thsnkiglTliig 
■ennon  In  tM  year  181S  for  the  deliverance  of  hb  country  from  the 
French)  and  for  the  re-union  of  Qenera  to  the  Swiia  ConfMeraoy, 
described  thie  Grand  Army  of  Bonaparte  aa  "  me  race  gamgrimie,  qn 
n'Aott  pin  bauu  qu'd  mottrir  /" 

t  General  Morean.  This  exUe--oace  the  rival  of  Bonaparte — while 
reding  in  the  United  States  of  America,  strongly  expreawd  these  opi- 
nions to  our  able  and  amialtle  diplomatist,  Sir  Anaustns  Poster. 

t  "  Whenever  attacked,"  said  nn  officer  on  Mnrat's  stair,  "  the 
Russians  farmed  into  squares,  solid  or  hollow.  We  could  sometimes 
knock  olTa  little  angle  of  those  squares,  but  ntoawr  Ihose  squares  we 
never  conld.  Murat  pursued  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  any  heavy  artil- 
lery keeping  pace  with  him ;  and  our  light  pieces  (when  we  baa  any), 


lery 
and 


our  chaiges  with  sabre,  lance,  or  bayonpt,  and  our  fUsUading, 


were  all  thrown  away  upon  those  dsrk  immovable  masses." — Private 
btjurmatum  ^rom  a  mitingwhed  Italian  •  ~ 
nyfiom  h 


na^t  and  vho  mtr  tearetlyfivm  Mt  ride  i 


^cer  irAe  tened  em  Mmraft 
mg  tA<  wholt  campaigti. 
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•rmiea  marched  almott  day  and  night:  every  morn- 
ing the  RuMian  rear-guard  seemed  to  have  escajped 
from  Muiat ;  every  evening  Marat  waa  again  cloae 
up  with  it;  and  nearly  every  evening  he  attacked 
it;  but  iht  bold  and  crowned  dragooner  alwaya 
found  the  Rusaiana  well  posted,  to  all  appearance 
freah  and  well  fed,  while  hia  own  immenae  boat  of 
cavalry  had  very  often  to  fight  upon  empty  ato- 
macha.*  Neither  men  nor  hones  could  stand  the 
long  continuance  of  this  work :  many  died,  or  fell 
aick  or  lame,  and  became  useleas  upon  the  road ; 
■ome  were  killed  or  wounded  in  every  attempt 
upon  the  Ruaaian  aquarea;  the  loiterera  and  the 
diaabled  were  carried  away  priaonera,  or  were  dis- 
patched to  another  world  by  the  ^ng  Coaaack 
pnlks,  or  by  the  armed  Ruaaian  peaaantry  and 
townspeople  :  and  all  this  fatigue,  idl  these  losaes 
were  uncompensated  by  any  exciting  or  brilliant 
achievement  Dearly  as  he  loved  "  the  rapture  of 
the  fight,"  Murat  grew  heartily  dck  of  thia  war, 
and  wiahed  himaelf  back  in  his  sunny  city  of 
Naples  long  before  he  reached  the  bleak  and  dreary 
town  of  Smolenak. 

After  partial  engagementa  at  Mohiloff  and  Wi- 
tepak,  Barclay  de  Tolli  continued  his  retreat  upon 
Smolensk.  Some  of  the  French  generals  would 
have  paused ;  but  their  chief  determined  to  follow 
die  Russians.  He  observed  that  forward  marches 
alone  could  keep  such  a  vast  army  together;  that 
to  halt-or  retire  would  be  the  aigned  of  dissolution  : 
"  We  must  therefore  advance  upon  Moscow,  and 
strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  winter 
quarters  and  supplies."  Leaving  a  body  of  reserve 
in  Lithuania,  and  the  strong  corps  of  Marahal 
Macdonald  on  the  Dwina  towards  Rjga,  Bonaparte 
eroseed  the  Dnieper  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  his  flKte,  or  the  day  of  St.  Napoleon 
— the  saint  which  he  had  forced  into  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  had  made  the  greatest  of  all  saints. 
And  whUe  the  army  waa  crossing  the  river — the 
ancient  Boryathenes,  from  which,  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  barbariana  had  marched  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople — France  and  all  her 
dependencies  were  re-echoing  with  the  salutes  fired 
in  honour  of  the  great  day  or  of  the  great  roan. 
Murat  and  a  part  of  his  cavalry  were  the  first  to 
gain  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  par- 
tially covered  by  Cossacks,  supported  by  a  beauti- 
ful Russian  division,  formed  en  bataillont  carris, 
or  in  the  usual  impenetrable  squares.  Murat  now 
hoped  to  get  a  handful  of  laurel,  for  the  Russian 
division  eeemed  to  have  the  intention  of  keeping 
its  ground,  or  of  making  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  horse  back  into  the  river.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  grand  army  was  present  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  as  spectator,  for  it  had  been  concentrated 
previously  to  the  passage  of  the  river.  Murat 
hurraed  and  charged,  and  hurraed  and  charged 
again  and  again;  but  he  could  not  entamer  the 
division  without  that  French  artillery  for  which  he 
had  disdained  to  wait :  and  he  lost  in  a  useless 
display  of  bravery  a  considerable  number  of  men, 

*  Ohkhal  Comle  de  ^cgur. 


and  had  once  more  to  gnaah  hia  teeth  at  the 
ateadineas  and  order  and  the  inexpugnability  with 
which  that  aolid  and  staunch  infitntry  withdrew 
towards  Smolensk.  On  this,  as  on  nearly  every 
other  occaaion,  the  Rusaiana  were  enabled  to  retire 
peaceably  upon  their  main  body.  Murat's  impe- 
tuoaity  was  much  censured  by  the  French  army, 
and  by  Bonaparte  himself.  They  now  had  entered 
Russia  Proper  with  about  180,000  men.  The  day 
after  croaaing  the  Dnieper— on  the  16th  of  Angost 
— Bonaparte  found  Barclay  de  TolU  waiting  for 
him  nnuer  the  walla  of  Smolensk.  But  the  Rus- 
sian general  only  intended  to  keep  the  French  in 
check  while  the  inhabitants  were  carrying  off  or 
destroying  provisions  and  aU  those  things  which 
the  enemy  most  wanted;  and  after  a  mOb  haid 
lighting  de  ToUi  evacuated  Smolensk,  and  om- 
tinued  hia  retreat  upon  Moscow.  The  Russian 
rear-guard  set  fire  to  the  town  before  they  (putted 
it,  and  the  place  became  a  horrid  blade  rain,  inca- 
pable of  giving  shelter  to  foe  or  friend.  The  sight 
of  these  flamea,  and  of  the  univeraal  conflagration 
thstt  gathered  round  the  invading  army  aa  it  ad- 
vancwl  into  Russia  Proper — for,  either  by  the  inha- 
bitants or  by  the  soldiery  and  the  Coaaacks,  nearly 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  was  set  on  fire,  and 
then  deserted — was  calculated  to  demonalTate  die 
nature  of  the  resistance,  and  the  bopeleeaneaa  of 
the  invasion ;  but  Bon^iarte  obstinately  kept  hia 
eyea  shut,  and  rushed  onwards  to  his  doom.  On 
the  7th  of  September  he  fought  the  bloody  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  gained  a  victory,  but  at  the  ooet 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,  or  of  that  part  of 
it  which  waa  advancing  with  him.  On  neither 
aide  were  the  wounded  counted ;  but  10,000  French 
and  1 5,000  Rosaians  lay  dead  on  that  bloody  field. 
He  took  acarcely  any  priaonera  or  guns ;  and  hia 
loas  was  much  more  serious  to  him  than  waa  that 
of  the  Rusaiana  to  them.  Whole  French  battalions 
had  been  annihilated  almost  to  a  man.*  There 
was  no  flight,  no  confiision,  no  loss  of  heart,  or  of 
a  noble  military  countenance ;  the  Russiana  con- 
tinued their  retreat  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the 
greatest  order,  though  the  French  were  trending  on 
their  rear.  On  the  14th  of  September  Aey  tra- 
versed the  city  <rf  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  had  already  evacuated  :  tad  on  the  aame 
day  the  'French  entered  into  that  desolate  capital. 
No  Russians  were  seen  in  Moscow,  except  convicts 
and  men  of  the  pocHfest  and  moat  desperate  class. 
That  very  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town, 
hut  it  was  extinguished  during  the  night.  On  the 
next  day,  the  15th  of  September,  Napole<»  totk 
up  hia  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  pahce 
of  the  Caara ;  and  pompons  tnilletins  were  isaoed 
and  dated  from  that  spot.  On  the  fidlowing  night 
the  fire  broke  out  again,  and  Moscow  waa  in  flames 
in  a  dozen  quartera  at  once,  and  at  points  opposite 
to  and  altogether  unconnected  with  each  other. 
The  high  winds  of  autumn  fanned  the  flames  and 

*  Hw  RoMbuMliad  gmd  pofitioiu  attd  asna  hrmidtblc  riioaMi 
but  in  number  tbey  were  certaioly  not  ntperior  to  the  Prencb.  Wbcn 
the  battle  commenced  each  army  had  on  the  flehl  abont  UO^OOS  men. 
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gprftdnaliy  ipiead  them  all  over  the  city.    Nothinf 
could  now  stop  or  check  the  conflagraticm.     On 
the   third  day  of  its  raging  Bonaparte  abandoned 
the  Kremlin,  where  he  had  run  great  risk  of  being 
blcMm  into  the  air,  a*  an  immense  qnantity  of  am- 
munition had  been  coUected  in  that  palace,  and  aa 
sparioB  and  fragments  of  burning  matter  were  flying 
all  kbaat   On  the  19th  the  rage  of  the  fire  abated, 
after  having  destroyed  7682  houses,  or  about  four- 
fifUiB  of  the  city.     Lodging  might  still  have  been 
iiMind  for  tiie  troops,  although  fires  did  continue  to 
break  out  as  if  by  involuntary  combustion;  but 
there  was  no  obtaining  proper  supplies  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly 
on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was  salted  down. 
If  he  bad  begun  a  retreat  at  once,  Bffliaparte  might 
y«t  have  sav^  a  very  lai^  portion,  if  not  the  mass, 
of  his  immense  army ;  but  lie  remained  among  the 
mins  of  Moscow  for  five  weeks,  inert  and  appa* 
rently  stnpified,  talking  oracular  nonsense  which 
could  no  longer  impose  upon  any  rational  mind, 
and    sending  people  to  negotiate  with  Alexander, 
whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time — who  now  wanted 
no  other  negotiators,  and  scarcely  any  other  gene- 
rals, than  snow,  frost,  and  famine.    At  last,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  when  the  severity  of  winter  had 
already  set  in,  the  Grande  Armee  began  its  retreat. 
Their  leader  knew  not  which  way  to  lead  it  so  as 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  provision  and 
shelter.    He  attempted  to  retire  by  Kaluga,  but  the 
terrible  reception  which  the  Russians  gave  hiin  at 
Male  Yaroslavita  compelled  him  to  take  the  road 
by  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced,  and  thus 
to  retreat  through  a  country  that  was  now  as  bare 
as  a  deaert.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  astound- 
ing loss  of  life,  and  the  sufibrings  and  horrors  that 
ensued.    The  starving,  diseased,  disorganised,  and 
matinoua  columns  were  followed  by  die  Hettman 
Platoff  and  his  avenging  Cossacks ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian grand  army  was  never  far  distant.  The  French 
had  left  Moscow  120,000  strong,  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Viazma  on  the  Wop  they  were  re- 
duced to  60,000  fighting  men.     On  the  6th  of 
November  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Russian 
winter  with  all  its  terrors.    They  now  died  like 
rotten  sheep.     The  survivors  at  last  reached  Smo- 
lenak,  to  which  place  some  stores  and  provisions 
had  been  brought  up  for  them.     On  the  14th  of 
November  Bonaparte   left  Smolensk  with  about 
40,000  men  able  to  carry  arms.     His  rear  divi- 
sions had  now  to  sustain  almost  daily  attacks  from 
the  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  but  the  frost  and  the 
snow,  the  nipping  blasts  of  night  which  swept  over 
those  vast  open,  treeless,  houseless  plains,  killed 
more  than  sword  and  spear,  and  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls.     When  he  arrived  at  Oresa,  in  Lithuania, 
Bonaparte  had  only  1 2,000  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands ;  and  his  40,000  horses  had  dwindled  down 
to  3000.    But,  on  approaching  the  river  Berezina, 
he  was  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  50,000 
men.  One-half  of  the  army  thus  reinforced  was  lost 
m  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Berezina ;  and  after 
that  terrible  passage  there  was  scarcely  the  sem- 


blance of  an  army,  scarcely  a  remnant  of  disdpliaa 
or  of  courage  to  be  found  anywhere.  On  the  3rd 
of  December  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Malodeczno, 
whence  he  issued  his  famous  Twenty-Ninth  buUetio| 
which  agitated  or  astounded  the  whole  of  Europe! 
Fiction  and  invention  could  no  longer  be  available  ■ 
the  extent  of  his  disaster  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  this  time — for  the  first  time  and  the 
last — ^he  told  the  whole  truth,  frankly  confessing 
that  except  the  Guards  he  had  no  longer  an  army ! 
Two  days  after  this — on  the  5th  of  December — ^he 
took  leave  of  some  of  |us  generals,  and  stole  away 
from  the  wretched  remains  of  his  troops  to  com- 
mence a  rapid  flight  towards  France.  He  travelled 
in  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  Cossacks.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  at  a  late  hour,  he  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  might  be  considered  safe. 
During  his  very  short  stay  in  that  city,  his  con- 
veraatioD  proclaimed  either  that  his  intellect  waa 
partially  ali^ated,  or  that  he  was  the  most  wretched, 
heartless,  and  contemptible  despot  that  had  ever 
trifled  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  Abb^ 
de  Pradt,  then  his  resident  minister  at  Wanaw, 
found  him  at  the  posting-house  warming  himself 
by  a  smoking  wood  fire.  "  Ha !  Monsieur  I'Abbrf," 
said  he,  "  from  the  sublime  to  jhe  ridiculous  is  but 
a  step !  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous!"  And  he  kept  striding  up  and 
down  the  smoky  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  re- 
peating this  mot,  which  Thomas  Paine  had  emitted 
befOTe  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been 
heard  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  which  had 
been  enunciated,  with  slight  variation  of  expression, 
many  tiroes  and  centuries  before  the  days  of  Paine. 
He  reached  Paris  on  the  18th  of  December,  at 
night.*  As  he  stood  in  the  luxurious  and  splendid 
apartment  of  the  Tuileries,  warming  himself  before 
a  blazing  fire,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  much 
pleasanter  here  than  at  Moscow  !"t  The  loss  of 
the  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  campaign  and  retreat,  is  estimated  at 
125,000  slain  in  fight ;  132,000  dead  of  fatigue, 
disease,  hunger,  and  cold  ;  and  193,000  prisoners, 
including  3000  officers  and  48  generals.  They  had 
lefl;  behind  them  900  pieces  of  cannon,  and  35,000 
waggons,  cassoons,  &c. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign the  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  turned  with 
intense  anxiety  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen.     The  countries  that  were  groan- 

*  Re  had  tnTelled  all  the  mjr  hn^to,  and  with  amuinz  rapiditr. 
He  artlTed  at  Farii  tirenty-fouT  honn  after  the  publieatUin  la  ttu 
'  Monileui '  of  the  famed  Twentv-Ninth  bulletin  which  had  been  writ- 
ten at  Malodeeuio.  Rls  arrival  was  unexpected ;  eren  the  Bmpren 
Maria  Louiaa  wa>  Ignorant  of  hia  coming ;  and  all  wen  taken  bj 
BurprlM  when  he  drove  up  to  the  Tuileries. 

t  One  who  wai  hinuelf  a  oynla  and  an  egottat  hat  aatd,  wHli  aom 
point  and  truth,  •*  The  great  error  of  Napoleon.  '  if  we  bam  writ  oqr 
annalt  true,'  was  a  contiiined  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  hia  want  of  all 
oommnnitj  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ;  perhiapa  more  offensN*  to 
human  vanity  than  the  active  cmclty  of  more  trembling  and  auBpt. 
olouB  tyrunny.  Such  were  hia  tpeechea  to  public  aasemblies  aa  well 
aa  individuals  ;  and  the  single  expresaion  which  ha  is  aaid  to  haTe  oaed 
on  reluming  to  Paria  after  the  Russian  vrintar  had  deatroyed  hia  army 
nibbinghtohandsoiretaam,  'This  is  pleasanter  than  Moacow,-  wonld 
probably  alienate  more  tavoar  Atom  hia  nuaa  than  the  dcatmction  and 
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ing  under  French  opprearion  anticipated,  from  the 
auccesa  or  failure  of  this  Seaoatria-hke  expedition, 
enfiranchiaement  and  a  restored  nationality,  or  a 
confirmed  alavery.     At  first  every  bulletin  an- 
nounced a  victory  or  an  unopposed  advance,  and 
every  courier  brought  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  unthinking  minds  to  demonstrate  that  Russia 
was  incapable  of  contending  with  Bonaparte,  who 
led  in  his  train  the  armies  and  the  princes  of 
nearly  all  Europe.     Others,  who  better  knew  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  for  prolonging  a  de- 
fensive war,  doubted  whether  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander  would  prove  true  to  himself,  and  whether, 
after  his  army  had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and 
after  the  ancient  capital  of  his  empire  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  he  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  negotiate,  and  in  the  end  to  submit.     If 
others  entertained  as  much  anxiety  as  England^ 
and  many  countries  must  have  been   far  more 
anxious — none  could  render  Russia  so  much  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  as  England  could,  and  did. 
The  unprofitable  war  with  the  Turks  was  still  in 
progress  when  Bonaparte  determined  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar.    At  the  opportune  mo- 
ment England  stepped  in  as.  a  mediatrix,  and 
Mr.  Stratford  Cannmg,  then  a  young  diplomatist,* 
speedily,  and  with  great  ability,  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  enabled  Russia  to  withdraw  from  the 
Danube  an  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men, 
and  to  bring  that  army  to  the  Berezina,  upon  the 
flank  of  Bonaparte's  flying  and  disorganised  forces. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  that 
the  conquered  conqueror  was  allowed  to  escape 
across  that  freezing  Russian  river :  if  the  obtuse 
Russian  admiral  who  commanded  that  liberated 
army  of  the  Danube  had  not  loitered  on  his  way, 
and  had  not  made  mistakes  as  to  his  lines  of  march, 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  a  single  man  belonging  to 
the  Grand  Army,  which  had  penetrated  to  Mos- 
cow, would  have  efiected  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
zina. These  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  ratified  at  Bucharest  as  early  as 
the  28th  of  May.     But  two  months  before  this  a 
treaty  of  alliance  had  been  signed  at  Petersburgh 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Bemadotte   being 
encouraged  thereto  by  the  assurances  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  British  cabinet.    And  in  the  month 
of  July  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  was  ratified ;  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  Bonaparte  was  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  Russian   empire,  with   victory 
in  his  van,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  was  rati- 
fied at  Petersburgh  between  Great   Britain  and 
Russia,  which  renewed  all  their  ancient  relations 
of  friendship  and  commerce.     The  Russian  fleet, 
which  would  have  been  frozen  up  and  rendered 
almost  helpless  if  left  in  its  ovm  ports,  was  sent  to 
winter  in  England — a  measure  which  was  indeed 
a  token  of  mutual  confidence,  as  well  as  of  the 
sense  of  present  danger  on  the  part  of  Russia.t 

T  ^°*.^l'  B'ntrord  Cumtng,  and  ambuHdor  to  dw  Ottonun  Forte, 
i-  Dr.  John  Aikln,  Annali  of  th*  Balgn  of  Ktng  Omrg*  III, 


Itwai  chiefly  English  money  or  English  credit 
which  set  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  motion,  and 
which  put  the  other  armies  and  commissariats  of 
Alexander  in  a  better  condition  than  had  been 
usual  >vith  them.  It  was  the  undiminished  and 
unstained  English  credit  at  Petersburgh,  Stock- 
holm, and  at  every  trading  town  on  the  Baltic 
Sea — it  was  the  undoubting  faith  in  British  bilk 
of  exchange  and  in  our  home-vituperated  bank- 
notes— that  enabled  Russia  to  put  on  her  panoply 
of  war,  and  that  contributed,  almost  as  much  a* 
the  angry  elements,  to  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
vading hosts.  A  French  officer  who  accompanied 
General  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarten 
once  said  to  ns,  "  We  had  been  led  to  bdiere  that 
your  credit  was  gone,  that  England  was  bankrupt; 
but,  when  I  found  everywhere  that  your  bills  of  ex- 
change and  bank-notes  were  receiveid  and  passed  u 
if  they  had  been  gold,  I  trembled  for  the  result  of 
our  daring  enterprise !"  English  aid,  both  privately 
and  pubUcIy,  was  promptly  given  to  the  Rjisaians 
who  had  sufiered  in  the  war.  We  are  old  enough 
to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  generous  sym- 
pathy and  enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  pui^ 
poae  of  rebuilding  the  city  of  Moacow. 

Parliament,  with  a  newly  elected  House  of  Com- 
mons, assembled  on  the  24th  of  November.  Its 
most  noticeable  measures  previous  to  the  Christ- 
mas recess  were  a  grant  of  100,000/.  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Wellington,  and  a  grant  of  200,000/.  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufierers  in  Russia. 

A.  D.  1813.  After  some  stormy  debates  in  the 
Commons  on  the  American  war,  in  which  the 
opposition  not  only  blamed  the  ministry  for  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  maritime  part  of 
the  conflict  had  been  conducted,  but  also  charged 
them  with  having  been  the  aggressors,  and  with 
having  provoked  an  unnecessary  and  fatal  contest. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  18th  of  February,  moved 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  expressing  entire 
approbation  of  the  resistance  proposed  by  his  royal 
highness  to  the  unjustifiable  claims  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  the  war  on  our  part,  and  the  assurance  of  a  cor- 
dial support  from  that  House.  The  opposition 
renewed  their  censures,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
try  a  division :  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  am., 
as  was  another  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  budget  vras  introduced  on  the  31st  of  March. 
The  requisite  supplies  of  the  year  were  stated  at 
more  than  72,000,000/.,  out  of  which  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  furnish  more  than  68,500,000/. 
This  was  a  larger  amount  than  had  been  voted  in 
any  preceding  year ;  but  the  American  war  pro- 
mised to  be  expensive,  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  at  this  decisive  moment  we  ought  to  put  forth 
all  our  strength,  in  order  to  finish  the  contest  in 
Spain,  to  prolong  our  aid  to  Russia,  and  to  give 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  Continent  that  should  rise  and  throw  off 
their  chains.    All  the  estimates  were  voted  by  im- 
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mense  majoritiet.  Among  the  ways  and  means 
-were  war  taxes  to  the  amount  of  21,000,000/.,  a 
fresh  loan  to  the  same  amomit,  and  a  vote  of  credit 
for  6,000,000/.  On  all  pointe  the  ministerial 
majorities  were  stronger  than  they  had  been  for 
IQ8IIT  years.  The  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
anniiiilation  of  Bonaparte's  immense  army,  had 
made  many  converts  in  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  republic  had  inflamed  the 
feelings  of  nationality.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
vrar  Lord  Liverpool  had  predicted  that  the  day 
might  come  when  an  Engluh  army  should  march 
into  Paris,  and  bivouac  in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne 
and  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  Though  little 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  fancy,  his  lordship  had 
long  been  laughed  at  for  this  prediction ;  but  now 
the  fulfilment  of  it  seemed  no  longer  impossible,  or 
even  improbable;  and  before  the  year  closed  Wel- 
lington descended  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  Bri- 
tish army  got  a  firm  footing  on  the  soil  of  France. 
Oar  great  general  had  not  been  deceived  in  any 
of  the  sanguine  hopes  he  had  derived  from  the 
Russian  war.  On  his  side  the  year  1813  was  a 
year  of  victories  and  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Russian  catastrophe  not  only  prevented 
Bonaparte  from  reinforcing  his  marshals  in  Spain, 
but  it  also  obliged  him  to  recall  the  best  of  them,  and 
the  only  one  among  them  whose  generalship  had 
cost  Lord  Wellington  any  very  serious  thoughts. 
This,  of  course,  was  Marshal  Soult,  who,  early  in 
the  year,  was  removed  from  the  Peninsula  to  oppose 
the  Kussians,  then  about  to  advance  through  Ger- 
many to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Soult,  however, 
took  only  20,000  men  with  him,  thus  leaving 
about  70,000  men  to  oppose  Wellington,  besides 
the  army  of  Suchet  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
Army  of  Portugal,  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  was 
novr  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Reille, 
who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Valladolid ;  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  under  Drouet,  was  distributed  round 
Madrid ;  and  the  Army  of  die  South  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Toledo.  All  these  forces  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  King  Joseph ;  but,  as 
Joseph  was  no  soldier,  and  never  could  learn  to  be 
one,  he  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan,  who 
could  only  have  earned  his  great  reputation  of 
former  days  by  having  been  opposed  to  incompe- 
tent or  unfaithful  generals.  Generals  Clausel  and 
Foy  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and 
Biscay.  Before  the  campaign  began,  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura  in  the  south,  and  Galicia  and 
Asturias  in  the  north,  were  entirely  free  from  the 
French. 

Doing  at  last  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
first,  the  Spanish  provisional  government,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  made  Lord 
Wellington  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  took  some  measures  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  effectiveness  of  their  troops.  In  the 
nukin,  however,  these  things  remained  but  as  a 
good  intention,  for  the  regency  had  hardly  any 
money  except  what  they  received  from  England, 
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the  insurrections  and  wars  of  independence  in  the 
South  American  colonies  stopping  at  the  fomitain- 
head  the  supplies  which  Spain  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  receive  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  pride, 
ignorance,  and  indocihty  of  the  Spanish  command- 
ing o£5cers,  and  the  slothfiilness  and  indiscipline 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  were  evils  not  to  be  reme- 
died of  a  sudden,  or  in  the  course  of  one  trying 
campaign.  And  therefore  the  only  army  upon 
which  Wellington  could  rely  for  field  operations 
consisted  of  about  63,000  British  and  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  about  6000  cavalry.  His  lordship 
commenced  active  operations  about  the  middle  of 
May,  making  the  allied  army  enter  Spain  in  three 
separate  bodies;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, the  hero  of  Barrosa,  the  right  under  the 
inde&tigable  Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own 
immediate  command.  The  combined  movements 
of  these  three  divisions  were  so  well  managed  that 
the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  Ist  of 
June  they  were  in  full  retreat  before  Graham ;  and, 
Graham  being  joined  by  Wellington,  these  two 
divisions  pushed  forward  for  Valladolid.  On  the 
3rd  of  June  Hill  efiPected  his  junction,  and  the 
allied  army  was  also  joined  by  the  Spanish  army 
of  Galicia,  and  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  South. 
As  Lord  Wellington  advanced,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
fled  from  Madrid,  for  the  last  of  many  times.  He 
was  followed  by  his  court  and  retainers,  who 
hastily  packed  up  what  they  could  carry  with 
them.  The  French  army  retired  to  Burgos,  where 
they  had  strengthened  the  works  of  the  castle. 
But  on  the  12th  of  June,  Wellington  being  near 
at  hand,  the  French  abandoned  Burgos,  blew  up 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  to  the 
Ebro.  This  line,  so  much  nearer  to  their  own 
frontiers,  they  thought  tbej  could  defend ;  and  they 
threw  a  strong  garrison  mto  the  fortress  of  Pan- 
corvo,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  river.  They  were 
much  mistaken.  Avoiding  the  fortress,  and  every- 
thing which  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Ebro 
dangerous  or  difficult,  and  finding  out  a  new  road 
through  a  nigged  country,  Lord  Wellington  com- 
pletely turned  the  French  position  on  the  Ebro, 
and  drove  them  back  upon  Vittoria,  alter  an  en- 
gagement at  Osma.  By  the  20th  of  June  the  whole 
of  the  allied  army  was  beyond  the  Ebro  and  con- 
centrated near  Vittoria.*  On  the  19th  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  Marshal 
Jourdan  as  his  major-general  and  director,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Vittoria, 
their  left  resting  upon  the  heights  which  terminate 
at  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and  extending  from 
thence  across  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Arinez,  the  right  of  their  centre  oc- 
cuppng  a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  to 

*  The  left  of  the  umy  cnMed  the  Ebro  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  the 
bridgea  of  San  Mutin  tnd  Roeamuade,  and  tlw  lemaindei  on  the  Utfa, 
by  thoae  bridgee  and  that  of  Pnente-Arenoi.  On  the  16th  they  eon* 
tinned  their  march  towaids  Vittoria.  On  the  1 6th  and  ITth  the  enemy 
were  rather  active ;  bnt  the  rear  brigade  of  a  diviiion  vaa  cot  off  by 
H^or-Qeneral  Cliarlei  Alten,  who  took  SOU  priaonen,  itUled  and 
wounded  many^  and  dispened  the  rest  of  the  brigade  in  the  moan- 
tains.  There  waa  some  more  smart  fighting ;  and  between  the  ISth 
and  the  19th  of  Jane  the  Marqaess  of  Wellington  had  IdS  mea 
wounded,  and  ST  killed.— GWom/  (hrwood,  frellmglm  iXtpoteto; 
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the  Zadorra,  and  their  right  being  itationed  near 
the  town  of  Vittoria,  being  destined  to  defend  the 
pasaages  of  the  river  Zadorra,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  they  had  a  reterre  in  rear  of  their  left,  at 
the  Tillage  of  Oomecha.  By  this  diapoaition  the 
French  covered  the  three  great  roada  from  Madrid, 
Bilbao,  and  Logrofio,  which  unite  at  Vittoria. 
Though  few  on  either  side  may  have  thought  of 
them,  there  were  tradittona  and  reminiscencea 
attached  to  the  apot:  on  the  ridges  which  the 
French  army  occupied,  or  in  the  country  within 
sight  of  them,  our  Edward  the  Black  Pnnce  had 
fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Najara,  defeat- 
ing the  French  army  of  Bertram  du  Guesclin. 
The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  allied 
army  had  passed  since  it  had  reached  the  Ebro 
had  necessarily  extended  its  columns ;  and  Wel- 
lington halted  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  them 
up.  He  also  moved  his  left  to  the  ground  where 
it  waa  most  likely  it  would  be  required,  and  care- 
fully reconnoitred  King  Joseph's  or  Marshal  Jour- 
dan's  positions,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  following  morning,  if  the  French 
should  still  remain  in  them.  11k  enemy  kept 
their  ground,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
aist  of  June  the  glorious  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
begun. 

The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining  possession  of 
the  heights  of  La  Puebla,  on  which  the  enemy's 
left  rested.  At  the  moment  of  Hill's  attack  Jour- 
dan  reinforced  his  troops  stationed  on  those  heights, 
and,  after  the  heights  had  been  canied  by  the 
alliea,  he  made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  them ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  Hill's  bat- 
talions, among  whom  was  a  Spanish  brigade  under 
General  Morillo,  kept  possession  of  those  important 
heights  throughout  the  battle.  The  contest  here 
was,  however,  very  severe,  and  the  loss  sustained 
considerable :  General  Morillo  was  wounded,  but 
remained  on  the  field;  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded,  but, 
though  he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  he  had  himself 
carried  to  a  place  whence  he  could  see  all  the 
operations.*    Under  cover  of  the  possession  of 

*  "  OciunU  Morilln  bid  M  bia  attack  vlth  hit  aooiutaiiMd  (alUntry, 
and  although  twice  woiiodid  declined  quitting  the  Held,  but  requested 
ninfonemeoia.  Or  bowland  Hill  oideted  Colonel  Cadogan,  with 
part  of  the  brlgada  noder  bia  temporary  command,  to  aweod  and 
•eeon  the  auocaia  of  the  attack.  Thai  aaaalled,  the  enemy,  alanned 
Sn  the  laMy  pf  that  flank,  detached  troopi  from  tlie  centre  or  hla  line, 
who  meetinff  the  Britiih  and  Spanish  force,  nov  citablished  on  the 
very  summit  of  La  Puebla  heights,  a  warm  and  seTerely  contested 
action  took  place,  Presaing  forwurd  at  the  head  of  his  brigade, 
Golonal  Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  muskeUlialL  In  a  hope- 
leas  state  aa  to  the  poaalbiUty  of  recovery,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  bjm  from  the  field,  where,  enthusiastic  to  the  last,  he  requeued 
removal  to  a  situatioa  from  whence  he  could  gase  on  the  triumphant 
profjreea  of  companions  with  whom  he  had  so  frequently  participated 

U  victory.    His  fall  was  deeply  regretted Tlie  evening 

previous  to  the  tiattle,  when  iuformed  thnt  it  would  certainly  take 
place,  his  eialtation  waa  unbounded  :  going  into  nctinn  as  the  com- 
tneoder  of  that  noble  brigade  appeared  the  climax  of  his  wlahea  and 
the  fbrerunner  of  distinction :  before  the  conflict  terminated  he  was 
numbered  with  the  dead."— Cotmef  LtHh  Hay,  Ifarratne  nftktPemm^ 
nlwrfFar. 

Lord  Wellington  waa  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  the  truly 
noble  and  brave  Oadogan,  and  by  the  thought  of  the  deep  aflliciion 
which  hia  loaa  must  cauae  to  hia  surviving  friends  and  connections. 
These  nellnga  are  always  expreaaed  on  aimilar  occasioiu  by  his  lord- 
ship in  short  but  aflbcting  sentences,  ma  sympathy  eztendM  to  every 
good  and  brave  oAcer,  whatever  might  w  his  rank  or  name.    He 


these  well-defended  heighto,  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
with  all  die  rest  of  his  diviaion,  successively  passed 
the  Zadorra,  at  La  Puebla,  and  the  defile  formed 
by  the  heights  and  the  river  Zadorra,  and  attackal 
and  gained  poeseaaion  of  the  village  of  Subijana  it 
Alava,  which  alao  stood  on  a  height.  Here,  toc^ 
the  French  made  desperate  effort*  to  recover  pos- 
session ;  but  they  were  not  more  successful  than 
they  had  been  at  La  Puebla.  Jourdan  now  ordeied 
the  French  left  to  fall  back  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Vittoria.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
allied  army  had  come,  or  was  fast  coming,  into 
action,  moving  on  in  two  other  separate  columns 
of  attack,  'The  difficult  nature  of  the  cauntiy 
prevented  the  communication  between  these  two 
columns,  Bnd  between  either  of  them  and.  Hill'i 
column,  which  formed  our  right  For  some  tinu 
Wellington  was  left  in  an  anxious  state  of  vnca- 
tainty,  not  knowing  whether  Hill  had  succeeded,  or 
whether  the  column  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  arrived  at  the  atation  ap- 
pointed for  it.  But  everything  went  well,  and  u 
he  had  ordered :  the  combined  movements  were  all 
executed  with  rare  precision,  both  as  to  place  and 
time.  The  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under 
General  Cole,  and  forming  part  of  our  middle 
column,  crossed  the  Zadorra  by  the  bridges  of 
Nanclaras  and  Tras-Puentes,  immediately  afto-  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  had  got  possession  of  Subijana  de 
Alava,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  these  had  crosaed,  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie's  column  arrived  at  Mendoxa ; 
and  the  third  division,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picttm, 
crossed  at  a  bridge  higher  up,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  seventh  division,  1^  on  by  Dal- 
housie in  person.  As  the  allied  divisions  passed 
the  river  the  scene  exhibited  to  those  on  the 
heights  was  one  of  the  most  animating  ever  beheld 
by  soldiers.  "  The  whole  country,"  says  tme  who 
was  both  an  actor  and  a  spectator,  "  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  troops;  the  sun  shone  bright;  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  brilliant  and  glowing  atmos- 
phere. From  right  to  lefl,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  scarcely  me  most  diminutive  space  inters 
vened  between  bodies  of  troops,  either  already 
engaged  or  rapidly  advancing  into  action ;  artillery 
and  musketry  were  heard  in  one  continued,  unin- 
terrupted volume  of  sound,  and,  although  the  great 
force  of  French  cannon  had  not  yet  opened  upon 
the  assailants,  the  fire  had  already  become  exceed- 
ingly violent."*  These  four  united  divisions,  now 
forming  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  were  des- 
tined to  attack  the  height  which  commanded  the 
valley  of  the  Zadorra,  and  on  which  the  right  of 
the  French  centre  was  placed,  while  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  should  move  forward  from  Subijana  de  Alava 
to  attack  the  left.  But  Jourdan,  having  weakened 
his  line  to  strengthen  his  detachments  on  the  hills, 

oonld  bestow  it  even  upon  fhilure  and  misfortune  when  he  thought 
that  the  failure  had  proceeded  only  from  error  of  judgment.  It  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  needful  for  such  a  man,  so  placed.  1o  conceal  hia 
emotions,  and  to  have  hia  feelings  under  control ;  bat  notting  can  be 
more  incorrect  than  to  charge  welllncton  with  insenaibillty  of  heart, 
or  a  stoical  Indlfl^rencc  to  the  loes  of  friends  and  brother.soldiers  and 


the  oUier  Inevitable  woes  of  war  I    The  best  corrective  of  this  fallacy 
Is  the  carcfhl  perusal  of  the  duke's  own  dispatches. 
•  Ooloncl  Lrith  Hay,  Narrative- 
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abandoned  his  position  in  the  ralley  of  the  Zadom 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Wellington's  disposition  to 
attack  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order 
towards  Vittoria.  Before  retreating  the  French 
had  met  the  heads  of  our  advancing  columns  with 
a  destructive  fire ;  but  Gteneral  Picton's  division — 
the  always  fighting  third — having  come  in  contact 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  had  driven  it 
back,  and  had  taken  its  guns. 

As  Jourdan  fell  back  upon  Vittoria,  closing  up 
his  long  lines,  which  had  been  far  too  much  ex- 
tended, our  troops  continued  to  advance  in  ad- 
mirable order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
the .  ground.  In  the  meantime,  while  this  was 
passing  in  front.  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao  with  our  left, 
had  attacked  the  French  right,  which  was  posted 
on  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra,  above  the 
village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from 
^ence,  and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the 
Zadorra  towards  the  Bayonne  road,  he  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Mayor ;  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  the  Spanish  division  of  Longa  carried  the 
village  of  Ganaarra  Manor,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  Bayonne  road,  which 
rans  along  the  left  bank,  the  heights  of  which  were 
occupied  by  two  divisions  of  French  infantry  in 
reserve.  In  the  execution  of  these  services  Gra- 
ham's divisions,  including  Spanish  as  well  as  Por- 
togoese  troops,  were  closely  and  desperately 
engaged;  and  all  behaved  admirably,  some  Por- 
tuguese Ca^adores  particularly  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry 
sdvanced  on  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilbao 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  line  of  retreat  to  the 
latter  city;  and  the  right  of  this  division  rested  on 
«ome  strong  heights  which  cover  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Mayor.  Both  Gamarra  Mayor  and 
Abechuco  were  strongly  occupied  as  tltes  de  ponts, 
and  could  not  be  carried  without  great  difficulty. 
It  was  Major-General  Robertson's  brigade  of  the 
fifth  division  that  most  gallantly  stormed  and  car- 
ried Gamarra  Mayor,  advancing  in  columns  of 
battalions,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  and  without  firing  a  shot.  Robertson's 
brigade  was,  however,  assisted  by  two  guns  of 
Major  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery.  At  this  vil- 
lage the  enemy  suffered  severely  and  lost  three 
More  pieces  of  cannon.  The  village  of  Abechuco 
bad  been  carried  by  Colonel  Hukett's  brigade, 
anpported  by  General  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese infantry,  and  covered  by  a  strong  battery, 
consisting  of  horse  and  foot  artillery.  During  the 
attack  at  Abechuco  the  French  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  village 
of  Gamarra  Mayor ;  but  they  had  been  gallantly 
repulsed  by  the  fifth  division,  under  the  command 
of  Major-Oeneral  Oswald.* 

When  the  French  had  been  driven  from  all  their 
positions,  and  their  main  body  had  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vittoria,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  co-operated  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 

*  Col.  Ourwoodf  Wellington  Dispatches. 


continued  by  all  till  after  it  was  dark.  The  move- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco  and 
of  the  Bayonne  road,  intercepted  the  enemy's 
retreat  by  that  high  road  to  France.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  leading  to  Pam- 
plona ;  and  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  position 
beyond  Vittoria  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
allow  their  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery  to  be 
drawn  off.  The  whole,  therefore,  6f  the  artillery 
which  had  not  already  been  taken  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's troops  in  their  successive  attacks  of  posi- 
tions, together  with  all  their  ammunition  and  bag- 
gage, and  nearly  everything  else  they  had,  was 
captured  close  to  Vittoria.  "  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve," wrote  his  Lordship,  "that  the  enemy  car- 
ried off  with  them  one  gun  and  one  howitzer  only." 
As  darkness  set  in,  the  French  columns  mixed  and 
dispersed,  running  off  in  all  directions.  The  in- 
truder Joseph  had  a  very  narrow  escape;*  his 
travelling-carriage,  his  papers,  were  taken,  and 
several  of  his  attendants  were  captured  or  cut  down, 
or  shot  in  their  flight  by  the  revengeful  Spaniards. 
To  the  French  it  was  an  irremediable,  a  fatal  de- 
feat— it  was  the  most  complete  defieat  they  ever 
experienced  in  Spain;  and  few  battles  anywhere 
have  been  more  decisive.  The  immense  quantity 
of  artillery  introduced  by  Bonaparte  into  his  armies 
had  made  it  imperative  on  Wellington  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  own  guns ;  and  never  previously 
had  so  large  a  body  of  British  artillery  been  engaged 
as  at  Vittoria.  The  French  army  rallied  at  no 
point  of  its  line ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  effort 
made  by  them,  after  passing  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria, to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  die  allies. 
To  escape  with  nothing  but  life,  and  the  dothetf 
on  their  backs,  seemed  to  have  become  their 
sole  object.  Their  artillery-drivers  cut  their  traces, 
left  their  guns  on  the  uneven  rough  ground,  and 
galloped  off  with  their  horses.!  The  amdunt  of 
spoil  gathered  by  the  pursuers  was  immense,  and 
of  the  most  varied  description,  resembling  in  many 
particulars  the  spoils  of  an  Oriental  rather  than 
those  of  a  European  army.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
— who  had  been  nicknamed  by  the  sober  Spaniards 
«  King  of  the  Cooks,"  "  Little  Joseph  of  flie 
bottles" — was  a  self-indulging,  luxurious,  sensual, 
voluptuous  man ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  carried 
with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  means  of  enjoyment 
His  splendid  sideboard  of  plate,  his  larder,  and  his 
cellar,  or  its  choicest  contents,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors :  his  fine  wardrobe,  some  of 
his  women,  and  some  of  his  plunder — including 
splendid  pictures  by  the  old  Spanish  masters — were 
taken  also.  Many  of  the  French  officers  had  fol- 
lowed Joseph's  example  as  far  as  their  means  al- 
lowed ;  and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest 

*  The  IO(h  Hiusan  entered  Vittoiin  at  the  moment  that  Jowjii 
wns  hostcnlDK  out  of  it  id  his  carriage.  One  squadron  of  the  teem, 
under  Captain  Wyndliam,  gave  purMiit,  and  Sred  into  the  carriage  ; 
and  Joseph  had  iMrely  time  to  tnrow  himself  on  a  horse  and  gaDop 
off  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  dragoons.  The  carriage  wu 
talcen,  and  in  It  the  most  splendid  of  his  trinkets,  and  some  of  tlia 
most  precious  articles  he  had  abstiaeted from  the  palacesand  chorchee 
ofSpain. 

t  Colonel  Leith  Hay. 
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viands  were  picked  ap  in  profusion.  "  The  wives 
md  mistresses  of  the  officers  had  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  wnence 
diey  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys 
were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom  has  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  heen  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
roads  leading  from  the  field  of  hattle  presented ; 
broken-down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and 
champagne,  others  laden  with  eatables  dressed  and 
undressed,  casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind, 
barrels  of  money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The 
baggage  was  presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of 
the  camp  attired  themselves  in  the  gala-dresses  of 
the  flying  enemy.  Portguuese  boys  figured  about 
in  the  dress-coats  of  French  general  officers ;  and 
they  who  happened  to  draw  a  woman's  wardrobe 
in  iixt  lottery  converted  silks,  satins,  and  embroi- 
dered mushns  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their 
masquerade  triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army  chest,  and 

loaded  themselves  with  money 

The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair ; 
benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it."* 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  said  Lord  Welling- 
ton, "  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  ster- 
ling in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,000 
dollars  which  were  got  for  the  military  chest,  "-j- 
Among  the  innumerable  trophies  of  the  field  was 
the  baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  the  prince-regent,  who  gave 
him  in  return  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  arms  and  materials  of  war  there  were 
taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  415  caissons, 
more  than  14,000  round  of  ammunition,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  40,668  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  56  forage-waggons,  and  44  forge- 
waggons.  I  When  the  battle  began  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  allies  the  Spaniards,  though  they 
behaved  better  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  French  soldiery.  The 
French  had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter 
of  a  Spanish  army,  but  they  had  never  in  any  one 
instance  reduced  an  army,  even  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck.§  They  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  from  captivity  by  aban- 
doning the  whole  mcUSriel  of  the  army,  and  by 
running  like  a  mob.  Only  about  1000  of  them 
were  taken,  for,  lightened  of  their  usual  burthens, 

•  Southcy. 

f -' Dispstchet.  *' ^en  dollon  became  an  artlcla  of  ule.  for  they 
were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in  any  great  numbers :  ei){ht  weie  ofTered 
for  a  guinea — English  gtiineas.  which  had  been  stniok  lor  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  tnnpa  In  Portugal,  and  made  cnmnt  there  by  a  decree 
of  the  regency,  being  the  gold  currency.  The  people  of  Vittoria  had 
their  share  in  the  ■poiU,  and  some  of  them  iiuemniled  themselves 
thus  for  what  they  had  suffered  iu  their  property  l)y  the  enemy's  ex- 
actions. The  city  sustained  no  injury,  though  the  Frcncli  were  driven 
through  it.  and  though  great  port  of  the  iMttle  might  be  seen  tram 
areiy  window."— SoidAcy,  Hiit.  of  Pmitmlar  Wm. 

%  WaUington  Dispatches, 
flouthey. 


they  ran  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  the  country  mi 
too  much  intersected  with  canals  and  ditchea  for 
our  cavalry  to  act  with  efiect  in  pursuit;  and  out 
infantry,  who  moved  in  military  order,  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  up  with  a  rout  of  iiigitivei. 
Moreover — as  Wellington  deeply  regretted— the 
spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troopi; 
and  the  money,  the  wine,  and  the  other  hixutia 
they  obtained  induced  some  degree  of  sluggi^esi. 
This  has  happened  in  all  similar  cases.  Andthoe 
still  remains  to  be  added  that  the  troops  in  theit 
long  march  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  had  won 
out  their  shoes,  and  were  in  good  part  barefooted; 
while,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  his  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  up,  Wellington  had  no  sev 
shoes  to  give  them.  The  French  acknowledged 
a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  8000  men;  but 
their  loss  was  unquestionably  much  greater.  The 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  740  killed  and  4114 
wounded.*  Lord  Wellington  was  Uberal  ud 
even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  all  engaged-H)f 
officers  and  men.  He  particularly  acknowledged 
his  obligations  to  Generals  Qraham  and  Hill, 
General  Morillo,  and  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart, 
Generals  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  Thomas  Pictos, 
Sir  Lowry  Cole ;  to  his  quartermaster-general.  Sir 
Gteorge  Murray,  who  had  again  given  the  greatest 
assistance ;  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  deputy-adjutast- 
general ;  and  to  many  others,  including  Sir  Kchtnl 
Fletcher  and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineoi. 
All  the  more  scientific  parts  of  the  anny  had  in- 
deed been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  when 
Wellington  first  took  the  command  of  our  forces 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  department  of  the  quB^ 
termaster-general,  upon  whidi  so  much  depesdi, 
and  the  service  of  the  engineers,  had  been  brought 
from  a  very  defective  to  an  all  but  perfect  condi- 
tion, by  Sir  George  Murray,  Aylmer,  Fletcher,  and 
other  able  and  painstaking  men.  Wellington  ik 
mentioned  in  hu  dispatch  that  his  serene  highneH 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  (now  Kng  of 
Holland)  was  in  the  field  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gallanti7  ud 
intelligence. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  giTe 
strength,  spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  armies  act- 
ing against  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  dissipated  the 
last  misgivings  and  indecisions  of  Austria,  biob 
up  the  congress  assembled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
which  before  would  have  treated  with  the  Frend, 
and  have  left  them  in  possession  of  many  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  Britiih 
government  and  its  envoys  a  vast  increase  of  con- 
sideration and  influence.  Without  this  battle  of 
Vittoria  and  its  glorious  results  in  June,  there  would 
have  been  no  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly  once  looked  back  until  be 
had  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pamplona,  in 
Navarre,  among  lofty  mountains,  the  offihooti  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.      The  garrison,  which  bid 

•  Out  of  this  number  the  British  had  501  killed,  the  PortuganelM. 
the  Spaniards  only  89;  while  in  wounded  the  British  hsd  2901,  tM 
Portuguese  800,  and  the  Spaniards  4(4.— /fcZ/ia^toii  .Qupflrio- 
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been  teinforced  and  well  supplied,  and  ivfaich  had 
orden  to  husbaxid  its  proTisions  and  storeg,  in  case 
of  a  siege  or  blockade  (and  a  blockade  or  aiege 
Kemed  now  inevitable),  admitted  the  runagate  king 
or  pretender,  but  would  not  open  the  gates  to  the 
flying,  disorganised  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  signs 
of  discipline,  and  who  were  starving.  The  fiigitives 
from  Vittoria  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  over 
the  walls  of  Pamplona ;  they  attacked  their  coun- 
trymen in  garrison  as  if  they  had  been  mortal  foes, 
or  English,  or  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  a  fire  of  musketry.  After  this  they  continued 
their  flight  across  the  Pyrenees  towards  France ; 
but,  meeting  -with  some  supplies,  they  rallied  in 
the  fastnesses  of  those  mountains,  and  waited  there 
for  reinforcements.  General  Clause],  who  was 
coming  up  fast  from  Logrono  with  about  15,000 
Men,  and  would  have  been  on  the  field  of  Vittoria 
if  Wellington  had  lost  any  time  or  had  delayed  his 
attack,  upon  learning  the  issue  of  that  battle, 
turned  hastily  back  to  ^ragoza,  and  fled  rather 
than  retreated  thence,  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees  into  France,  losing  all  his  artillery  and 
most  of  his  baggage  on  the  road.  General  Foy, 
who  was  with  another  French  corps  d'armke  at 
Bilbao  when  the  great  battle  was  fought,  fell  back 
rapidly  upon  French  territory  and  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne,  being  warmly  pursued  by  General  Graham. 
A  French  garrison  was  left  at  San  Sebastian,  which 
place,  as  well  as  Pamplona,  was  very  soon  invested 
by  the  allies.  Except  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
Suchet  kept  his  ground  with  about  40,000  men, 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  all  Spain  where  the  French 
could  move  or  show  themselves. 

Having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona, 
»nd  directed  Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian, 
l«rd  Wellington  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 


his  army  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
from  Roncesvalles,  so  famed  in  war  and  poetry, 
to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa.  His  lord- 
ship's movements  were  rapid,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  Spanish  pro- 
crastination and  poverty,  and  for  his  want  of  proper 
ammunition  and  magazines.*  By  the  25th  of  June 
he  was  near  Pamplona,  directing  the  Spaniards 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  blockade ;  on 
the  28th  he  was  at  Caseda,  on  the  river  Aragon, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  some  days.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  triumph,  he  found  the  Spanish 
people  and  government  still  torpid — still  waiting 
for  everything  to  be  done  for  them  by  others,  and 
by  the  outlay  of  English  money.  The  conscript 
fathers  at  Cadiz,  preluding  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  more  recent  days,  had  begun  a  hot  war  against 
the  wealthy  clergy  and  monastic  orders ;  and  so 

*  Through  lome  miimaiugenmit,  our  convoying  thipa  on  the  couU 
of  the  PeniaBula  had  been  diminuhed.  What  our  government  did 
«ith  thU  withdrawn  force  we  can  scarcely  dijcover,  unleu  they  sent 
the  frigates — where  our  old  frigates  ought  never  to  have  been  sent— -to 
the  shores  and  waters  of  Uie  United  States,  to  run  the  risk  of  enoonn-* 
tering  President  Madison's  leviathans.  Many  of  our  transporta  and 
•tore-shipe  were  talcen  by  French  frigates  and  privateers  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal.  In  a  dispatch  to  Esrl  Buthunt,  dated  the  S4th  of  June, 
Lord  Wellington  alludes  to  his  embarrassments,  and  says,  *'  Ammu- 
nition required  for  the  army  has  lately  been  delayed  at  Liibon  for 
want  of  convoy ;  and  it  is  not  yet  arrived  at  Santonder,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  use  the  French  ammunition,  of  a  smaller  ealibre  than  onr 
muskets,  to  make  good  our  expenditure  in  the  laie  action.  The  army 
cannot  remain  in  tnis  part  of  the  country  without  magaiines,  notwith- 
standing its  successes  ;  and  these  magazines  must  be  brought  h^  seA, 
or  they  must  be  purchased  with  ready  money.  For  the  Jtrtt  Itsw,  / 
Miene,  it  hat  happened  to  amy  Briiith  army  thai  iu  cemnuDsicatioii  by  tea 
it  huecwre.  Certainly  we  have  not  money  to  purchase  in  the  country 
all  we  want.  The  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  Lisbon  station  ia 
likewise  neoossary,  because  our  money  must  be  transported  from  Lis- 
bon by  sea  once  a  fortnight.  We  are  too  far  from  Lisoon  to  transport 
it  by  land ;  and  the  expense  would  be  enormous." — Colcmet  Omwod, 
ffeUmgton  IHtpatchet. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  war  down  to  its  termination,  the  march- 
ing, mauoeuvrlnjf,  and  fighting  ports  of  the  business  were  wliat  gave 
the  commander-in-chief  the  least  trouble  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  eveiTthing  himself,  and  through  the  negligence  or  mistajtes  o 
others  ua  was  often  lell  in  very  embarrasaing  and  critical  predicn- 
ments. 
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absorbed  were  they  by  these  hostilities,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  foi^otten  that  there  existed  such 
men  as  Wellin^n  and  Bonaparte.  In  writing  to 
his  brother,  Sir  Henrr  Wetlesley,  his  lordship 
complained  bitterly  of  these  things.  "  The  people 
of  the  covmtry,"  said  he,  "  never  think  of  what 

passes The  people  think  of  nothing  but 

getting  rid  of  the  French,  and  avoidine  to  contri- 
bute anything  towards  the  support  of  any  army. 
And,  if  they  can  accomplish  these  two  objects,  they 
do  not  care  much  about  others.  If  the  goremment 
or  the  Cortes  cared  about  the  opinion  of  their  ally, 
or  about  carrying  on  this  war,  I  should  acquiesce 
in  their  measures ;  but  it  is  heart-breaking  to  see 
that  they  care  about  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  that  there  is  no  tie  over  them.  All  they  appear 
to  care  about  is  the  war  against  the  clergy }  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  enemy  were  incompatible  with  those  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  more  foTonrite  hostilities 
against  the  priests."  * 

On  the  27th  of  June  Lord  Wellington  *had 
marched  with  a  detachment  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pamplona,  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Clausel;  but  that  general  had  fled  so 
rapidly,  that  he  arrived  at  Tudda  de  Ebro  before 
the  English  could  reach  him,  and  his  lordship  had 
then  returned  and  resumed  his  march  towards  the 
Pyrenees  frontier,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  whole  allied  army.  His  pursuit  had,  however, 
prevented  Clausel  from  marching  off  to  the  east  to 
join  Suchet.  On  the  Ist  of  July  his  lordship  was 
at  Huarte ;  and  here  he  was  again  obliged  to  halt 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  want  of  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores,  and  money.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  general  O'Donnel  re- 
duced the  castle  of  Pancorbo,  on  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  Vittoria  and  Burgos,  and 
took  the  garrison  of  100  French  prisoners.  From 
Huarte  his  lordship  moved  to  Ostiz,  and  began  to 
divide  and  dispose  his  troops  so  as  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  keep  open  those  roads 
uto  France.  This  was  no  easy  operation,  for  the 
mountain  range  to  be  guarded  was  not  less  than 
sixty  English  miles  in  length,  the  practicable  passes 
were  not  two  or  three,  but  six  or  eight,  and  there 
were  other  rough  roads  or  paths  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  running  between  or  turning  the  greater  passes, 
which  might  be  traversed  by  an  enemy  so  light 
and  active  and  so  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare 
as  the  French.  Lord  Wellington  estimated  all  the 
passes,  good  and  bad,  at  not  less  than  seventy.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  government  at  home  Ntncied 
that  he  might  defend  the  Pyrenees  as  he  had  done 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  without  allowing  the 
French  to  penetrate  anjrwhere ;  but  he  showed  them 


•  Latter  dated  CkMda,  (»U>  July,  in  Cidoaal  Osrwood.  WtUingtoD 
DnptteliM. 
Even  at  tbb  moment ,  thia  qnfek  and  fenightad  an,  whOM  lagMttjr 

*-  -^'  *- •  ,  diaeoT«red  and 

f  the  mad 
hy  which 
muat  raaull  from  them.  Th«  naolt  m  >»  at  the  inaent  day,  and  wa 
am  been  witaeMtng  it  ftit  the  lait  tan  yean,  which  have  been  for 
SpalD  yeatf  of  blood,  crime,  horrox  1  I4or  ii  there  eyen  now  any  clear 
rtoped  ofa  tiaiiqua  aettlement. 


jsrem  at  iDu  moment ,  tnia  qniCK  ana  lu^igniaa  an,  wnoaa  ai 
«ea1ia>dty  aver  at  (knit  cittei  In  poUUca  or  in  mri  diacorcr 
oplaioed  not  only  liia  own  pnaent  embarraaameBta  oaoaed  by  tl 
remrmen  of  Spain,  but  alao  the  ftitore  oouAnton  and  anaichy 


beforehand  that  this  was  impossible.*  A  clMii;t 
was  now  indeed  about  to  take  place  in  the  chanc- 
tor  of  the  contest.  It  had  already  been  proved  tk 
in  a  rose  campagne,  or  in  any  situation  approtcii- 
ing  to  an  open  country,  the  veterans  of  France  wm 
not  a  match  fbr  the  British  inf&ntry ;  but  now  tk 
allied  army  was  to  defend  a  series  of  mountaig 
defiles,  in  a  eountrr  where  neither  cavalry  nor  anil- 
lery  could  be  employed ;  our  Xtoapa  were  abont  lo 
enter  into  a  ttn^le  for  which  they  were  unpre- 
pared by  any  former  experience ;  while  the  aysten 
of  mountain  warfare  was  one  for  which  the  ligb- 
ness  and  ftfetivitT  of  the  French  troops  peculiutt 
fitted  them,  and  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
considered  ttnrivalled.t 

Some  portions  of  the  alliad  army  went  li^ 
through  the  mountain  passes  in  pursuit  -of  tk 
French ;  and  upon  the  1th  of  July  the  last  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  beii; 
driven  from  the  very  defensible  Tuley  of  San  Este- 
van,  descended  the  reverse  of  the  Pyrenees  aad 
entered  France.  Lord  Wellington  then  becasie 
master  of  the  pisiea  of  San  Estevan,  Donna  Maiii, 
Maya,  and  the  renowned  Ronceavalles ;  and  hit 
sentinels  looked  down  firom  the  rugged  frontier  of 
Spain  upon  the  level  and  fertile  plains  of  France, 
which  lay  in  sunshine  at  their  feet  at  if  invitiiif 
their  approach.  Thus,  in  five-and-fbtty  days  fton 
the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Wellin;- 
ton  had  conducted  the  allied  army  from  the  frontien 
of  Portugal  to  the  confines  of  France;  he  had 
marched  400  miles,  had  gained  one  of  the  eom- 
pletest  of  victories,  had  dnven  the  French  throngh 
a  country  abounding  in  strong  positions,  had  put 
the  intrusive  king  to  a  flight  which  was  to  know  of 
no  return,  had  liberated  Spain  from  everyAmg  in< 
the  evil  consequences  of  Spanish  folly,  impatiencei 
vanity,  and  presumption ;  and  he  now  Stood  as « 
conqueror  upon  the  skirts  of  France.^  We  bare 
seen  the  way  in  which  Bonaparte  treated  his  ftil- 
ing  or  unfortunate  generals.  Marshal  Joordap,  a 
soldier  of  the  early  Revolution,  who  had  acquired 
fame  when  Bonaparte  was  little  more  than  a  sdiool- 
boy,  was  now  rated  as  an  old-fashioned  pedant  «» 
a  follower  of  worn-out  and  exploded  systema  of 
warfare— as  if  Massena,  and  Mannont,  and  Nej, 
and  any  of  the  men  of  the  new  school,  had  bees 
more  successful  in  their  struggles  with  Wellington. 
Soult,  the  best  of  them  all,  had  repeatedly  snd 
notoriously^failed ;  but  it  was  Soalt  that  was  no* 
chosen  to  succeed  Jourdan,  and  to  head  back  tbe 
torrent  of  war  which  now  threatened  "  the  holy 
territory  of  France."  Bonaparte  felt  the  need  of 
Soult's  services  in  Germany;  but,  seriously  alarmeo 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  southern  frontiers,  he  sent 
away  that  marshal  from  the  Grand  Army  with  very 
extraordinary  powers,  with  a  sort  of  Alter  Ego  cbs 
racter,  and  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor."  Soult  was  to  take  the  entire  comnw"" 
of  the  defeated  troops,  to  re-equip  them,  to  gsthc 

•  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ltrerpoo),  dated  Letaea,  tMh  J<^J' " 

Diapatchea. 
t  CaiXain  Hamilton,  Annals  of  tlie  Penlnaalar  Camraifix- 
t  Major  M.  Sberer,  Military  Memoin  of  Uie  Dnke  of  WeUi<i(KX>' 
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brmidabk  Teinforcanenti,  to  lead  hia  maases 
peedily  i^^ainst  Wellington,  to  clear  the  French 
irontier  and  the  pauea  of  the  Pyreneea,  and  to 
'elieye  Pamplona  and  San  Sebaitum,  and  to  drive 
he  allied  army  behind  the  Ebro.  And  all  this 
Soult  undertook  to  do — or  he  thought  it  expedient 
o  tell  the  anny  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  and 
hat  his  hopes  were  good.  He  flew  through  Qer- 
nanxj  and  through  France,  giving  bis  urgent  and 
mperative  (nders,  and  collecting  all  manner  of 
lispcMable  forces ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  he 
-cached  the  southern  frontier  and  took  the  com- 
nand  of  the  disorganised  fragments  of  Jourdan's 
irmy.  Soult  forthwith  issued  one  of  those  pro- 
slamationi  or  addresses  which  are  necessary  with 
French  troops,  and  which  had  oAen  been  supposed 
lo  operate  wonders.  It  was  boastful,  and  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  told  that 
the  present  lamentable  situation  of  aflairs  was  im- 
putable to  others,  not  to  them }  and  that  theirs 
would  be  the  merit  of  repairing  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss.  "  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  em- 
peior,"  said  Soult,  "  of  your  bravery  and  zeal : 
hia  instructions  are  that  yqu  must  drive  the  enemv 
from  these  heights,  which  enable  them  to  look 
proudly  down  on  our  fertile  valleys,  and  then  chase 
them  beyond  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil 
that  your  tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your 
resources  drawn.  Let  the  account  of  our  successes 
be  dated  from  Vittoria,  and  let  the  ffite-day  of  his 
imperial  majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city!"* 

•  SooU  I>id  •one  Tery  lardy  complimnU  to  th<  BrltUh  (roopi  and 
their  gnaX  oonmander ;  but  lu  deDtad  to  WelliDeton  any  originality 
of  muitaTy  genliu,  and  he  told  the  French  soldien  that  it  was  only 
from  them  that  the  BnKlisb  had  at  laat  learned  how  to  fight.  "  The 
disiKwitiaiw  and  arrangemenbi  of  their  general,"  aaid  Soult,  "  have 
been  ekllfiil.  prompt,  andconMCuttve,  while  the  valour  and  iteadlneia 
of  bi«  Iroope  have  been  great.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  ta  tnm  yon 
that  ther  have  learned  these  lessons,  and  that  It  is  to  yoa  they  are 
indaMM  for  lluit  present  military  experlenee." 


When  that  auspicious  day  anrived,  the  15th  of 
August,  Marshal  Soult  and  his  army,  instead  of 
being  at  Vittoria,  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  after  having  been  repeatedly  beaten  and 
scattered ;  and  the  allied  army,  instead  of  having 
been  driven  beyond  the  Ebro,  was  on  the  Bidasoa, 
with  a  firm  footing  in  France. 

Having  given  the  most  minute  instructions  for 
rendering  safe  and  effectual  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
plona, a  very  strong  fortress,  wherein  were  shut 
up  some  4000  French  troops,  who  had  more  than 
aOO  cannon  in  battery,  Wellington  quitted  the 
upper  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  went  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  superintend  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  with  some  faint  hope  of  carrying 
that  formidable  place  before  Soult  should  put  him- 
self in  motion.  But  his  lordship's  means  for  press- 
ing a  siege  were,  as  they  ever  had  been,  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  both  the  fortress  and  the 
garrison  were  found  to  be  even  stronger  than  he 
had  expected.  On  the  14th  of  July  batteries  were 
opened  against  the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo  and 
other  outworks.  Leaving  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to 
conduct  the  siege  according  to  a  plan  which  his 
lordship  had  drawn  up,  the  commander-in-chief 
retumMl  to  the  main  body  of  his  army.  On  the 
17th  of  July  the  convent  and  a  redoubt  were  car- 
ried by  assault ;  but  on  the  25th,  one  of  our  storm- 
ing parties  was  repulsed  and  hurled  back,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  100  taken. 
Upon  this  disastrous  intelligence  Wellington  gal- 
loped back  to  the  coast ;  and,  finding  that  even 
the  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  he  gave  his 
orders  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  for  a 
time,  and  to  blockade  the  place  and  guard  the  sea- 
ward pass,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any 
succour  from  France.     The  night  of  this  very  day. 
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as  he  was  riding  back  to  his  head-quarters,  now 
established  at  Lezaca,  Wellington  received  the  re- 
ports that  the  great  army  of  ^ult,  from  70,000  to 
80,000  strong,  was  in  rapid  motion ;  that  the 
French  had  overpowered  hu  troops  in  two  of  the 
moontain-passes  on  the  right  of  the  allied  armj, 
had  penetrated  with  overwhelming  numbers  into 
the  Talle3rs  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  pressing 
onwards  for  Pamplona.  "Well!"  said  the  generu 
to  the  officer  who  thus  reported,  "we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  to  stop  them !"  And  stop  them 
he  did,  after  a  whole  week  of  brilliant  manceuvres, 
rapid  movements,  and  almost  constant  fighting. 

Soult,  with  admirable  diligence  and  ability,  had 
re-organised  his  army,  in  nine  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  light  cavalry. 
He  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  other  reinforce- 
ments were  forminK  in  his  rear  on  the  Qaronne, 
and  he  had  been  wdl  supplied  with  artillery,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  On  the  evening  of  the 
34th  of  July  he  had  suddenly  collected  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  At  the  same  time 
another  column  of  attack,  13,000  strong,  was  as- 
sembled at  Espelette,  near  the  pass  of  Maya.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles  and  the  pass  of  Maya,  the 
roads  from  which  converge  on  Pamplona.  And, 
accordingly,  under  cover  of  some  feints  and  ma- 
noeuvres, principally  made  by  some  thousands  of 
national  guards,  attached  to  his  regular  army, 
which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  allies  towards 
other  roads  or  paths,  the  French  rushed  into  those 
two  passes  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Soult 
leading  in  person  the  greater  column.  In  both 
of  the  passes,  and  on  the  heights  above  them,  there 
was  desperate  fighting.  They  fought  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  which  could  scarcely  have  witnessed  any 
other  combat  than  that  of  the  Pyrenean  eagles — 
they  fonght  among  jagged  rocks  and  over  profound 
abysses — thev  fought  amidst  clouds  and  mists,  for 
those  mountam  tops  were  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plains  of  France,  and  the  rains,  which  had 
fallen  in  torrents  during  several  preceding  days, 
were  evaporating  in  the  morning  and  noon-day  sun, 
were  steaming  heavenward,  and  clothing  the  loftiest 
peaks  with  fantastic  wreaths.  The  British  dis- 
puted nearly  every  foot  of  ground,  only  yielding 
at  last  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  then  retreating  in  admirable  order  to 
good  positions.  In  the  Maya  pass  alone,  where 
a  handful  of  men  opposed  for  a  long  time  an  im- 
mense and  condensed  French  column,  and  where 
General  Stewart  never  had  more  than  4000  or 
5000  men  to  bring  into  action  against  the  13,000 
fighting  men  of  General  d'Erlon,  the  allies  lost 
1600  men  in  killed  and  wounded :  of  this  num- 
ber 1400  were  British  troops.  All  here  had  fought 
heroically ;  but  the  92nd  regiment  suffered  most 
in  the  unequal  contest.  The  advancing  enemv 
was  stopped  by  the  mass  of  its  dead  and  dying ;  it 
never  gave  way  until  two-thirds  of  its  men,  who 


[BooKinj 

were  principally  natives  of  Ireland,  had  £iUen  i^ 
the  ground,  and  even  then  it  rallied  on  the  wj 
condary  position.  These  dauntless  Irishmen  ««ii| 
indeed  have  graced  Thermopylee.*  D'Erlon  hd 
purchased  his  very  imperfect  advantage  at  a  dot 
price :  the  number  of  his  killed  and  woundd 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  eatimatel 
roundly  at  1800  men.  And,  what  was  of  equl 
importance,  was  the  fact  that,  after  the  blooi^ 
lesson  they  had  received  in  the  Maya  pass — afia 
seeing  how  a  diminutive  number  of  British  tiooft 
could  stand,  even  when  taken  by  surprise  in  a 
isolated  position — his  men  became  uncommcn^ 
shy  of  fighting.  Marshal  Soult's  great  plan  wa 
deranged  by  the  protracted  stay  of  this  corps  oa 
the  Col  de  Maya,  and  several  ingenioua  theoria 
have  been  spun  to  account  for  d'Erlon's  long 
delay ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  delay  mt 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  his  troops.  In  the  Roncesvalles  pan, 
General  Cole,  with  10,000  or  11,000  bavonett, 
long  oppoaed  the  30,000  bayonets  of  Soult,  and 
when  he  gave  way  it  was  only  by  a  alow  and 
orderly  retreat,  and  to  a  position  where  the  French 
did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  Cole  lost  about  380 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  Soult  himself 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  400  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  not  gained  ten  miles  of  advance,  and 
from  the  two  passes  which  he  had  forced  the  dis- 
tance to  Pamplona  was  not  less  than  twenty-two 
miles,  with  strong  defensive  positions,  and  intrepid 
and  increasing  enemies  between.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, and  on  account  of  the  immovablenen 
and  torpidity  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  Soult  must  indeed 
have  felt  that  this  day's  operations  were  unsatis- 
factory.t  After  the  two  passes  had  been  forced, 
Picton,  with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  retired 
leisurely  and  in  beautiful  order  before  Soult;  and 
on  the  2'7th  took  up  a  position,  in  battle-order,  to 
cover  the  large  Spanish  division  that  was  block- 
ading Pamplona,  the  first  great  object  of  Soult's 
advance.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fell 
back  and  took  post  at  Irurita.  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, the  quartermaster-general,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, had  taken  upon  himself  some  hetny  respon- 
sibility ;  and  his  movements  and  arrangements  were 
approved  and  applauded  by  Wellington,  who  on 
this  day  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the 
field.^    The  commander-in-cuef  was  received  with 

•  Col.  Napier,  Hitt  of  Wn  in  Ou  PmlnmU. 

+  Id. 

t  The  latter  part  of  Lord  WelUngton'i  journey  from  San  Sabutiaa 
had  been  a  complete  race.  Ver)-  early  on  the  momlni;  of  the  tnh  he 
deaceoded  the  valley  of  Lant,  without  being  able  to  learn  anTtliin( 
of  the  novementa  of  General  Picton,  who,  «<  waa  not  unnaual  with 
blm,  had  acted  predpiutely  and  in  contradiction  to  tha  apitit  ofhia 
inatruetiou.  In  a  alale  of  painful  unoertafaity,  and  at  gtiat  hazard 
of  beios  intetcepted  and  taken  priaoner,  his  lordahip  nacbed  Ottii,  a 
few  milea  from  Soiaoren  (both  of  which  place*  were  in  a  T«nr,ahort 
time  poaieaaed  by  the  tut-advaneing  French).  At  OMii  he  feand 
General  ling,  with  a  brigade  of  light  caTalry ;  and  here  he  leamtd 
that  Picton,  having  abandoned  the  heiifata  which  ha  ought  to  have 
held,  waa  moving  ou  Hnarte.  He  left  Sir  George  MurraT.  hia  able 
quartennaater-general,  at  Oitit,  with  initructions  to  atop  aU  the  allM 
troops  that  were  coming  down  the  valley  of  Lanx.  nen,  at  racing 
•peed,  Wellington  made  for  Sorauien.  Aa  he  entered  that  Tfllue  he 
•aw  Clansel'a  divii iona  on  the  eraat  of  the  contiraooa  moontain.  and 
concluded  that  the  allied  troom  in  the  valley  of  Lant  mnrt  baintei- 
eepied  it  they  came  down.  Tbenlbre  he  wrote,  od  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  of  Soranren,  freah  inatruction*  to  the  qaartermaaiar-geiMnl, 
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enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  soldiers,  who  thus  inti- 
mated the  little  doubt  they  had  of  being  able  to 
drive  Soult  back  across  the  Pjrrenees.  There  was 
the  same  enthusiasm  everywhere.  On  his  way  to 
the  main  body,  as  he  had  ridden  past  the  several 
corps,  which  were  all  instantly  put  m  motion,  with 
his  own  clear  orders  for  their  guidance,  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  all  the  men.  The  disposable 
forces  of  the  allies  were  now  concentrated  to  the 
right ;  but  their  numbers  were  much  reduced  by 
the  blockades  of  Pamplona  and  San  Sebastian. 
Soult  formed  his  army  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain, 
right  opposite  to  the  allies;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  he  moved  down  and  made  a  parti^ 
attack  on  Wellington's  fourth  division.  The  French 
were  foiled  and  beaten — repulsed  even  at  some 
points  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  they  had  so 
long  despised.  It  was  made  evident  that  the 
French  veterans  who  had  been  engaged  in  Spain 
against  the  British  had  lost  much  of  their  vivacity 
and  confidence,  and  that  a  party  of  Soult's  rein- 
forcements consisted  of  conscripts  and  new  levies, 
who  were  hardly  equal  to  a  contest  with  such  of 
the  Spanish  regiments  as  had  submitted  to  any 
degree  of  discipline.  On  the  other  side,  the  novd 
sight  of  the  French  flying  from  their  levelled 
bayonets  gave  the  Spaniards  great  encouragement. 
But,  unluckily,  Spanish  valour  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  subject  to  hot  and  cold  fits ;  and,  through 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
ofScers,  their  discipline  could  never  be  perfected. 
On  the  following  day — the  28th  of  July,  and  the 
fcnirth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera — 
Soult  renewed  his  attack,  and  this  time  in  full 
force.  First  he  fell  upon  our  left,  and  then  he  fell 
on  the  centre  of  the  British  position,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  hills.  Nearly  the  whole  brunt  of 
this  attack  of  an  army  was  borne  by  a  single  divi- 
sion— by  our  fourth  division,  under  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  who  repulsed  the  French  with  the  bayonet. 
In  one  single  instance  the  French  succeeded 
in  overpowering  a  Portuguese  battalion,  on  the 
right  of  General  Ross's  brigade.  This  obliged 
Ross  to  retire,  and  thereupon  the  enemy  esta- 
blished themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  line  of  the 
allies.  But  Wellington  directed  the  27th  and 
48th  regiments  to  charge  them,  and  the  French 
were    presently  driven  down    the    hill  at    the 

pofmtiiig  oat  a  nfe  route  bjr  (be  rifht,  which  would  briu^  iboM  a\lied 
troops  into  the  rear  of  General  Cole'i  poiition.  Lord  Fitsroy  Somer- 
set, the  only  staflT-officer  who  had  been  BufBcieutly  well  mounted  to 
keep  up  with  WeUington'i  thorough-bred  English  diestnuti  galloped 
irith  these  orders  out  of  Sorauren  by  one  road,  the  FreDcb  light 
c&v-alrv  dashed  into  the  village  by  another,  and  Ule  EnglUh  general 
rode  alone  up  the  opposite  mountain  to  reach  his  troops*  **  One  of 
CampbeU's  Portuguese  battalions  first  descried  him,  and  raised  a  cry 
of  joyt  and  the  shrill  clamour  caught  up  by  the  next  regiments 
swelled  &s  it  ran  aloug  the  line  into  that  stem  and  appalling  shout 
which  the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battlet  and 
whioh  no  enemy  ever  ho.ird  unmored.  Lord  Wellington  suddenly 
stopped  in  a  conspicuous  place  ;  he  desired  that  both  armies  should 
know  ho  was  there,  and  a  double  spy  who  was  present  pointed  out 
Soalt.  then  so  near  that  his  features  could  be  plainly  distinguished. 
The  English  general,  it  is  said,  fixed  his  eyes  attentivelyupon  this 
f(3rmid«ibl«*  man,  and,  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  said, '  Yoider  is  a 
gnat  commamder,  but  hi  ii  a  caiKtwa  wie.  ami  will  delay  hit  attack  to 
ascertain  tke  eattte  of  ihMt  cheere;  tAot  tm//  give  time  far  the  statA 
dieuion  to  arrive,  and  I  thaU  beat  him'  And  eert4itn  It  is  that  the  French 

general  made  no  serious  attack  that  i:tj."—Ci>lm*l  Nafier,  Bitt.  aftha 

War  i»  Ute  Penimnla. 
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bayonet's  point,  and  with  a  frightful  loss.  Soon 
afler  the  fighting  ceased:  the  French  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  it.  The  next  day,  the  29th, 
the  two  armies  remained  inactive,  Soult  evidently 
doubting  of  his  power  to  break  through  the  allies 
to  reUeve  Pamplona.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
make  one  effort  more  before  carrying  his  tamed 
eagles  back  to  France ;  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts 
of  forcing  Wellington's  centre,  he  moved  off  a 
large  body  on  his  right  with  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  British  left,  by  a  sudden,  heavy,  concen- 
trated attack  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  If  this  attack 
should  succeed  entirely,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
relieve,  by  a  continued  movement  to  his  right,  not 
Pamplona,  but  San  Sebastian;  or,  if  it  succMded 
but  partially,  it  would  open  to  the  French  a  better 
line  of  retreat  than  any  they  now  possessed,  and 
put  him  in  communication  with  his  strong  reserve 
on  the  Bidasoa  under  the  command  of  General 
Villatte.  On  the  30th  Soult,  by  manoeuvring  on 
the  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps,  obliged  that  general 
to  retreat  from  one  height  to  another  range  about 
a  mile  in  the  rear ;  but,  when  the  French  attacked 
Hill  on  that  second  height,  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  They  repeated  their  assault  upon 
Hill's  front;  but  Hill  was  reinforced  by  troops 
that  marched  rapidly  from  the  British  centre  to  & 
left,  and  the  French  brigade  was  driven  down  the 
slopes  by  the  death-dealing  bayonets.  Every 
effort  of  the  French  ended  in  the  same  disaster ; 
and  while  Soult  was  vainly  throwing  his  columns 
against  Hill,  Wellington  attacked  the  French 
corps  in  his  own  front.  These  corps  had  been 
weakened  in  order  to  strengthen  their  right 
and  dislodge  Hill,  but  they  occupied  a  very  strong 
position  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  and  the 
valley  of  tlie  Arga;  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  strong  village  of  Ostiz,  they  were  protected  by 
rocks  and  woods,  and  their  ground  was  lofty,  and, 
to  a  timid  eye,  impregnable.  But  Picton  was  sent 
to  turn  the  left  of  this  position  by  the  road  of 
Roncesvalles,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  7th 
division,  was  sent  across  other  mountains  to  turn 
the  right.  Our  soldiers  scrambled  over  the  steep 
and  rugged  heights  like  the  goats  that  were  native 
to  them.  Picton  and  Dalhousie  turned  the  two 
flanks  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  spirit,  driving 
the  French  out  of  Ostiz;  and,  as  soon  as  these 
flank  movements  had  taken  effect.  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
attacked  the  enemy  right  in  front  with  two  British 
and  two  Portuguese  battalions.  The  French  soon 
gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Wellington  as  far  as  Olague;  and 
here  at  sunset  a  halt  was  called,  this  part  of  our 
army  being  in  the  rear  of  the  great  French  right 
which  had  been  engaging  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
which  had  been  so  well  beaten  by  him.  Foiled  at 
all  points,  every  part  of  the  French  army  began  to 
retreat  under  cover  of  darkness;  and  they  kept 
marching  throughout  the  night.  Soult  tried  no 
more.  At  one  time  his  foremost  division  had  been 
within  two  short  leagues  of  Pamplona,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  that  im- 
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portant  fortreu,  the  Uockaded  French  garrison  of 
whi(^  heard  for  leveral  Miccesaire  days  the  not 
distant  firing,  telling  them  of  the  desperate  efibrts 
made  by  their  countrymen  to  relieve  mem,  and  the 
reaolate  determination  of  the  alliea  that  ther  shrndd 
not  be  relieved.  On  the  morning  of  the  3Ist 
Sonlt's  acattered  and  dismayed  forces  were  in  full 
retreat  into  France,  followed  by  the  allies,  who 
succeeded  in  taking  many  prisoners  and  much 
These  various  combats  are  called  "  the 
les  of  the  Pyrenees."*  The  fighting  had  been 
of  the  hardest  kind.  In  a  private  letter  written 
just  after  the  events  Wellington  said,  "  I  never  saw 
such  fighting  as  we  have  had  here.  It  b^n  on 
the  25Ui  of  July,  and,  excepting  the  a9th,  when 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the 
2nd  of  August  The  battle  of  the  28th  waa  fur 
bludgeon  work.  The  4th  division  was  principally 
engwed,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense. 
Our  loss  has  likewise  been  very  severe,  but  not  of 
a  nature  to  cripple  us."t  The  entire  loss  of  the 
allies,  including  the  casualties  of  the  pursuit 
amounted  to  aWt  6200  men.  "  I  hope,"  says 
Wdlington,  "  that  Souh  will  not  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  renew  his  expedition.  The  French  army 
must  have  suffered  considerably.  Between  the 
25th  of  last  month  and  2nd  of  this,  they  were  en- 
gaged seriotisly  not  less  than  ten  times ;  on  many 
occasions  in  attacking  very  strong  positions,  in 
others  beat  from  them  or  pursued.  I  understand 
that  their  officers  say  they  have  lost  15,000  men. 
I  thought  80 ;  but,  aa  they  say  so,  I  now  think 
more.  I  believe  we  have  about  4000  pisoners. 
It  is  strange  enough  that  our  diminution  of  strength 
up  to  the  31st  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  although 
I  believe  our  casualties  are  6000."J 

But  if  all  Wellington's  orders  had  been  properly 
obeyed  by  the  officers  in  command  of  detached 
corps,  if  some  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  where 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  if  many  events  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  English  general's  ftvour 
.  had  not  turned  out  unfortunately,  Marshal  Soult 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  scarcely 
a  soldier  of  his  army  could  have  got  through  the 
mountain  passes  into  France.  General  Hill  over- 
took Soult's  rear-guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna 
Maria,  took  many  prisoners,  and  then  joined  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  heights  above  the  pass.  Soult 
was  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  but,  not  being  pursued, 
he  halted  in  San  Estevan.  Three  British  divisions 
and  one  of  Spaniards  were  behind  the  mountains 
which  overlook  that  town,  and  the  Spaniards  that 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  detached  from  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian  were  marching  to  block  up  the 
exits  from  the  valley.  Wellington  thought  he  had 
Soult  in  a  trap :  he  gave  strict  orders  to  prevent 
the  lighting  of  fires,  Uie  straggling  of  soldiers,  and 


*  Or  they  ua  •eTarally  called  the  combat  of  Roncetrallea,  the  com- 
bats of  Maya  and  limcmin,  the  flnt  battle  of  Soranren,  the  eeoond 
battle  of  Soranren,  and  the  combat  of  Donna  Maria,  the  last  having 
been  fonght  on  the  31st,  In  purniing  .Soult  through  that  pass. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Willl«m  BentiiMk,  datad  Leuca,  m  of  Anrnst, 
in  Colonel  Garwood,  Wellinfrtoo  Disnotehes. 

}  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  U. 


everything  that  might  betray  to  ibe  French  tht 
secret  that  the  dirisions  of  a  great  army  ireR 
gathering  round  them,  and  he  concealed  himsdf 
behind  some  rocks  whence  he  could  clearly  obsem 
every  movement  of  the  enemy,  llree  drunken  or 
marauding  English  soldiers  destroyed  the  combiot- 
tion  and  saved  Marshal  Soult  from  a  most  terrible 
and  ineritable  disaster :  these  worthless  fellowi 
strolled  down  the  valley,  were  surprised  by  four 
French  g^endarmes,  and  were  carried  to  Soult  in 
San  Estevan.  Shortly  afterwards  Soult's  dnimi 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  French  columns  b^n  to 
move  out  of  the  town  towards  the  French  mouth  of 
the  pass.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  July.  The 
way  was  steep  and  very  narrow,  the  multitude  w» 
great,  and  the  baggage  and  the  wounded  men,  borne 
on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  formed  such  a  king 
line  of  procession,  that  Soult's  rear  was  still  neiir 
San  Estevan  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Augnit; 
and  scarcely  had  they  marched  a  league  from  thit 
town  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  fiie 
from  the  skirmishers  of  our  fourth  division  and 
some  Spaniards  who  covered  the  heights  on  the 
right  side  of  the  deep  valley.  The  French  couM 
scarcely  reply  to  this  hot  fire ;  their  troops  and 
baggage  got  mixed,  many  of  the  men  fled  up  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side,  and  Soult,  who  rode  to 
the  spot,  could  hardly  prevent  a  general  flight  and 
dispersion.  As  it  was,  many  prisoners  and  omch 
baggage  were  taken  by  the  allies  at  every  step.  Ai 
the  French  advanced,  the  valley  narrowed  to  « 
mere  clefl  in  the  rocks,  and  they  had  to  crosa  a 
mountain  torrent  by  a  crazy  narrow  bridge.  The 
Spanish  generals  Longa  and  Barcefiu  ought,  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions,  to  have  been 
with  their  whole  divisions  at  the  head  of  this  chaam 
and  on  the  bridge ;  but  there  was  nothing  theie 
but  a  single  battalion  of  Spanish  Ca^adores,  trbo 
were  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  French  charge 
headed  by  General  d'Erion.  Thus  Soult  got  out 
of  that  coupe-gorge.  But  his  perils  and  his 
losses  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  whole  of  ReiUw'« 
division  had  yet  to  pass,  and  our  hard-fightiDg, 
hard-marching  light  division  was  now  cToae  «t 
hand.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepening 
in  that  deep  chasm,  the  head  of  our  light  divisioHi 
after  marching  for  nineteen  consecutive  hours  over 
forty  miles  of  rough  mountain-roads,*  reached  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi,  and 
saw  below  them,  within  pistol-shot,  Reilles's  divi- 
sion rushing  along  that  horrid  defile.  A  crash  of 
musketry  and  rifles  first  told  tibe  French  of  the 
presence  of  their  foes.  A  river  flowed  between 
them  and  the  English;  but  the  French  wh« 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with  inaccessible  rocks 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other — and  at  the 
same  moment  other  light  troops  were  coming  up 


•  The  day  had  been  ejoecdlnEly  snltry,  the  fkillgne  Iminn*' 
Many  men  of  the  light  division  fc-lland  died  convnlsed  and  ftothuig 
at  the  mouth.  Others,  whose  stn-ngth  nnd  spirit  had  nerpr  bemf 
been  quelled,  leaned  on  their  muskets  and  coafeaaed  that  they  v^^ 
done.  The  whole  column  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  when  its  ^'"' 
reached  tlie  precipice.— Ca/><aniCMe,ilf(iiMfr*.—CM(i«<ftfiV>''i^'''' 
o/Ptom.  /Far, 
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the  pass  from  San  EsteTwa  to  take  Rdlles's  people 
in  the  rear.  A  British  officer,  an  eye-witness,  has 
thus  described  the  terrible  scene  which  ensued: 
"  Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed ;  the 
French  wounded  were  thrown  down  in  the  rush 
and  trampled  upon  ;  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords 
and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass ;  but  the 
infantry  beat  them  back,  and  several,  horses  and 
all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river;  some  fired 
vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called  out  for  quarter, 
while  others  pointed  to  them,  supported  as  they 
were  on  branches  of  trees  onvriiich  were  suspended 
great-coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  blood-stained 
sheets  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid  the 
sufferers.''*  Brave  British  soldiers  could  not  fire 
at  such  piteous  objects  as  these;  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  keeping  possession  of  the  bridge 
and  with  charging  or  finng  at  those  who  had  still 
muskets  and  bayonets  or  sabres  in  their  hands,  and 
who  were  trying  to  force  the  passage.  The  evening 
wss  rapidly  succeeded  by  dark  night,  and  then, 
finding  out  a  side  path  and  climbing  over  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  Reilles's  forces 
escaped  and  joined  Soult  at  Echalar.  But  they 
Itfl  behind  them  all  their  baggage  and  a  great 
many  more  prisoners.  Yet  Lord  Wellington  was 
greatly  and  justly  discontented  with  the  result  of 
this  day's  operations.  Marshal  Soult,  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  prisoner,  rallied  his  shattered  and 
disheartened  divisions  as  best  he  could  during  the 
night,  bringing  his  right  wing  at  the  rock  of  Ivan- 
telly  to  conomunicate  with  the  left  of  ViUatte's 
reserve,  iriiich  was  found  in  position  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  2nd  of  August,  Lord  Wellington,  who  had 
come  up  towards  this  point  with  his  fourth,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions,  fdl  upon  General  Clausel,  who 
was  commanding  Soult's  rear-guard,  and  who  was 
in  possession  of  an  exceedingly  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Echalar.  General  Barnes,  with 
his  single  brigade,  about  1500  strong,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  other  divisions,  Barnes  rushed  up 
the  steep  height  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  charged  Clausel's  6000  men, 
and  drove  them  from  their  position.  Clausel's 
men  were  the  same  which  had  failed  in  the  attack 
near  Sorauren  on  the  28th,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  on  the  30th,  and  who  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely the  day  before  this  action  at  Echalar  in 
getting  from  San  Estevan.  It  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  Frenchmen  to  stand  such  a  succession  of 
reverses  and  calamities:  their  spirit  was  evapo- 
rating like  the  late  rains,  and  time,  and  effusion 
of  new  blood — an  intermixture  with  other  men, 
who  still  in  their  ignorance  believed  that  the 
English  were  no  soldiers  and  Wellington  was  no 
general,  was  necessary  to  re-invigorate  them.  On 
the  same  day,  the  2nd  of  August,  the  French  were 
dislodged  from  Ivantelly,  a  lof^  mountain,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  their  position  and  their 
numbers,  the  work  v/as  done  by  Colonel  Andrew 

•  Ckphin  Cooke,  Hemoin. 


Barnard  with  five  companies  of  his  riflemen,  sup- 
ported by  four  companies  of  the  43Fd.* 

Soult  now  drew  closer  to  his  reserves  behind  the 
Bidasoa,  put  some  of  his  disorganised  corps  behind 
the  line  of  his  reserve,  and  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  collected  all  the  detachments  and  na- 
tional guards  that  he  could.  Wellington  had,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  collect  all  his  forces,  to  advance  from  San 
Sebastiau,  and  bring  up  pontoons  for  crossing  the 
Bidasoa ;  but  very  weighty  considerations  induced 
him  to  abandon  this  design  of  following  Soult  into 
France;  and,  therefore,  after  nine  days  of  inces- 
sant motion,  and  ten  serious  actions,  the  two 
armies  rested  quiet  in  their  respective  positions.t 
The  English  flag  again  waved  triumphantly  in  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  it  had  been  seen  cen- 
turies ago  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in 
the  pass  of  Maya,  and  in  all  the  chief  defiles ;  the 
British  troops  again  looked  down  upon  the  plains 
of  France,  they  had  a  firm  footing  on  the  skirts  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  often  penetrated  for  miles  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
now  followed  Wellington  for  two  years,  and  who 
had  a  hone  killed  under  him  in  (me  of  the  recent 
engagements,  was  the  bearer  of  his  lordship's  dis- 
patches to  the  British  government. 

In  the  interval  of  repose  on  the  frontier,  efforts 
were,  however,  made  by  the  French  to  relieve  San 
Sebastian,  and  these  were  met  by  an  increase  of 
activity  and  determination  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
to  reduce  that  place  and  compel  the  4000  Freiu:h 
at  Pamplona  to  capitulate.  On  the  19th  of  August 
— «nd  not  earlier — transports  arrived  from  EngUnd 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  heavy  guns 
and  mortars,  and  with  one  company  of  royeJ  sap- 
pers and  miners — a  species  of  force  whose  forma- 
tion had  been  so  long  and  so  absurdly  neglected 
by  our  government  and  by  those  who  had  pre- 
sided over  our  war-department  (a  department  too 
generally  intrusted  to  orators  or  parliamentary 
debaters  rather  than  to  soldiers).}     Admiral  Sir 

•  In  the  courw  of  lh«  d«v  I/ord  WeUingtoo,  who  wo  itiU  grieTisg 
that  Soult  ihoiUd  have  enipcd  him,  wu  imrly  takn  priioiMr  hin- 
lelr.  He  wu  t*Bn4IPi  Mar  tha  hUl  of  Echalar  iTuminuig  hi>  mapi, 
with  only  half  a  oomtnoy  of  the  4Srd  a>  an  escort.  The  Freikeh, 
cloae  at  hand,  leBt  a  dMMimaDt  tsoottho  party  off;  aa*  mA  WM 
the  nature  of  the  groond  that  these  FrenchmeQ  wonld  have  fcllea  no* 
awarei  upon  hi>  Uirdihip  if  Seijeant  Blood,  a.  young,  inteUlient,  and 
acUTe  man  who  had  been  aet  to  wmtch  in  froat,  had  net  nuhed  down 
the  precipitons  rocks  where  he  waa  poatod  and  given  the  general  no- 
tice. A,  It  vraa,  the  French  arriTed  in  time  to  lend  a  ToUey  ofahot 
after  hia  lordihip  as  he  galloped  away.— Oolsaei  Nafiar, 

t  Id. 

i  On  the  llUi  of  February,  181S,  Wellington  had  wiMan  to  Om 
Earl  of  Liverpool—"  While  on  the  suhject  of  the  artillery,  I  would 
beg  to  suggest  to  your  lordship  tlie  expediency  of  adding  to  Uie  en- 
gineer's eiUbUshmeol  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  ItisinoaueeiT- 
aUe  with  what  disadvantages  we  uadartake  anything  like  a  siege 
for  want  of  assistance  of  mis  description.  There  is  no  Fimch  corja 
farmed  whkh  has  not  a  tettiUMn  of  sappers  and  a  emfm  ot  miamt. 
But  wc  are  obliged  to  depend  for  assistance  of  this  description  upon 
the  regiments  of  the  line ;  and,  although  the  men  are  brave  and  wiU- 
ing,  Uiey  want  the  knowledge  and  training  which  are  necessarv. 
Many  casualties  among  them  conaeqasnUy  occur,  and  mu<*  TalnaUa 
Ume  is  lost  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  siege.'  —IFdUngtm  Oif. 

Appuently,  Lord  Wellinglon  had  recourse  to  some  Freadutea  oi 
to  some  forolgnen  in  the  Frew*  service,  who  either  had  deserted  or 
had  been  taken  prisonen,  for.on  the  l«h  of  February,  1811,  or  three 
days  after  writing  the  abote  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  wo  Slid 
him  writing  to  one  of  his  own  generals  in  Pnrtagal,  to  send  him.^ia 
charge  of  a  steady  noncammiaaioued  ofBcer,  ^—    '        •  the  Sir* 
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Geo^  Collier  landed  both  men  and  guns  from 
his  squadron  to  auist  the  beaiegen ;  and  great  was 
the  assiatance  derived  from  oar  active  and  intrepid 
■ailora.  After  some  interrening  operatioua  and 
two  aalliea  made  by  the  besieged,  who  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  bayonet,  on  the  30th  th^breaches 
appeared  practicable,  and  Wellington  decided  that 
the  asaault  should  be  made  on  the  Slst.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  French  were  seen  in  force 
at  Vera,  on  the  right  of  the  Bidasoa,  and  near  the 
opening  of  the  along-shore  road  which  leads  to 
San  Sebastian.  The  main  strength  of  the  covering 
army  now  consisted  of  8000  Spaniards,  posted  on 
the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  on  the  left  of  the 
Bidasoa.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  while  the 
besiegers  were  waiting  for  the  fall  of  the  tide  to 
commence  atorming,  Soult  put  his  relieving 
columns  in  motion :  two  divisions  of  the  French 
forded  the  Bidasoa  in  front  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ascended  the  strong  heights  with  a  great  show  of 
valour  and  confidence.  The  Spaniards  let  this 
column  come  on  until  it  nearly  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  San  Marcial ;  but  then  they  gave  a  shout 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  French  in- 
stantly broke,  fled  down  the  hill,  and  continued 
their  flight  across  the  river  and  beyond  it ;  and  so 
panic-stricken  and  confused  were  they  that  many 
missed  the  fords  and  were  drowned.  In  the  after- 
noon the  French  laid  down  a  pontoon  bridge, 
paased  over  in  greater  numbers  (it  is  said  that 
about  15,000  crossed  the  Bidasoa),  and  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial ;  but 
the  Spaniards  there  were  now  supported  by  some 
divisions  of  the  allied  army  on  their  flank  and 
rear,  and  Lord  Wellington  came  up  from  San 
Sebastian  and  rode  along  the  Spanish  line  just 
as  the  French  were  coming  on  to  this  attack. 
The  Spaniards  received  him  with  loud  and 
joyous  vivas,  and  then,  frill  of  confidence  and 
enthusiasm,  they  rushed  upon  the  French  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  again  repulsed  them  and  drove 
them  down  the  slopes  with  terrible  loss.  The 
French  continued  to  run  for  their  lives,  but  wildly 
and  without  any  attention  to  the  voices  of  their 
officers,  and  the  Spaniards  pursued  them  with  the 
bayonet  in  their  rems.  Some  rushed  into  the  deep 
water  and  were  drowned;  such  numbers  got 
wedged  upon  the  pontoon  bridge,  that  it  was 
broken,  swamped,  and  sank  with  most  of  those 
upon  it.     These  rare   Spaniards  met  with  the 

e raise  they  deserved,  the  British  general  saying  in 
is  dispatch  that  their  conduct  was  equal  to  that 
of  any  troops  he  had  ever  seen  engaged.  During 
this  attempt  to  force  the  direct  road  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, another  corps  of  the  French  endeavoured  to 
pass  by  another  road  to  the  left;  but  here  they 
were  met  by  a  Portuguese  brigade,  by  the  brigade 


fmrt-Jfs/or  ia  Saptwrt  ud  Aijttamt  in  Tnumu,  ind.- 


>  Franch  miner.  And,  in  a  note  to  ttiia  laX  letter.  Colonel  Oumni 
m.j*  tbat  Uleee  men  were  aftemrdi  emplored  in  the  new  nt«bli>h- 
ment  formhlg  ceiled  mppen  and  minen.  Tiip  fimnation  of  thk  eeta* 
W^ment  muit  hare  been  very  daw,  and  the  inattention  of  the  home 
gmrameat  muat  hare  been  great,  iT  more  than  eifhteeo  month*  after 
this  time  only  ow  eoafw^  of  nppen  and  minen  conld  be  eent  ont 
lo  San  aebMtian. 


of  General  Inglis,  and  by  our  light  divinon,  who 
drove  them  back  across  the  Bidasoa  with  loss  and 
in  a  panic.    This  day's  work  cost  Soult  two  gene- 
rals of  division  killed,  and  about  2000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  drowned.     It  was  Soult'i 
last  eiSbrt  for  the  relief  of  San  Sebastian.    But 
the  same  day  witnessed  a  terrible   loss  of  life 
among  the  besieging  army.     At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  the  assault  took  place,  the  operations 
being  directed  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  person, 
and  the  storm  being  led  by  the  brigade  of  Genenl 
Robinson,  in  the  midst  of  an  awful  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain.     The  work  would  have 
been  comparatively  easier,  or  probably  there  would 
not  have  been  any  necessity  to  storm  the  town  at 
all,  if  the  besiegers  had  thrown   shells  into  the 
town ;  but  this,  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitanta  and  their  property,  and  the  hves  and 
property  of  a  number  of  Spaniarda   who  were 
crowded  in  the  place,  Wellington  positively  refused 
to  do ;  and  he  issued  the  strictest  orders  that  not 
a  shell  should  be  thrown  into  the  town.    Nobly 
supported  by  a  detachment  of  Portuguese  under 
Major  Snodgrass,  the  British  got  entire  possession 
of  uie  town,  drove  the  French  from  their  numerooi 
intrenchments  in  the  streets,  took  700  prisonen, 
and  made  the  rest  fly  up  to  the  castle,  which  standi 
upon  a  rock  above  the  town  and  above  the  sea 
near  the  end  of  the  promontory.     But  2000  braye 
fellows  fell  in  this  assault,  or  rather  series  of  as- 
saults,   and    of   murderous   street-fightii^ :   Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  engineer — an 
admirable  officer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men — wu 
shot  through  the  heart ;  Generals  Robinson,  Leitb, 
and  Oswald  were  wounded ;  and  a  disproportionate 
number  of  officers  were  sacrificed,  for  the  French, 
firing  from  rests  and  behind  cover,  picked  them 
out.     Through  the  accidental  falling  of  a  saucisaoo 
the  great  French  mine,  in  the  chamber  of  which 
there  were  1200  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  could  not  be 
fired.     If  this  mine  had  been  exploded,  oar  fint 
storming  brigade  must  have  been  annihilated,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  town  buried  in  ruins.     If  Wel- 
lington had  respected  the  security  of  the  inha- 
bitants, no  such  thought   was  bestowed  by  the 
French  general,  who  resorted  to  all  the  most  de- 
structive and  fatal,  and — to  the  town  and  the 
people  in  it — most  perilous  modes  of  defence.   By 
the  explosions   of  his  infernal   machines  of  aU 
kinds  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  various  placet 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  upon  his  re- 
treat to  the  castle  he  kept  firing  down  the  streets, 
killing  more  of  the  inhabitants  than  of  the  >ol- 
diery,  knocking  their  houses  to  pieces,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  attending  to  the  conflagration. 
But,  let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  and  let  it  stand 
as  a  shame  and  a  warning.      Many  of  the  troops, 
both  British  and  Portuguese,  who  had  behaved 
like  heroes  in  the  assault,  behaved  like  beasts  when 
it  was  over,  bursting  into  the  wine-cellars  and 
getting  druijc,  and  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
town  instead  of  obeying  their  officers  and  per- 
severing in  their  efiforts  to  extinguish  the  flames 
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and  stop  a  conflagration  which  was  threatening  to 
leave  San  Sebastian  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and 
even  to  consiune  these  brutalised  men  in  the  stupor 
or  madness  of  their  drunkenness.  These  disgrace- 
ful excesses  lasted  through  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
August  and  through  the  next  day ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  2nd  of  September  that  order  was  restored.* 
We  would  not  plead  the  excuse  that  similar  horrors 
had  almost  invariably  been  perpetrated  whenever 
a  town  had  been  taken  by  storm,  and  that  the 
French  had  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  kind 
carried  these  horrors  to  an  excess,  and  exhibited  a 
depravity  far  beyond  what  was  witnessed  herej 
but  we  would  leave  the  guilt  and  the  blame  where 
they  are  due,  and  indignantly  resent  the  charges  of 
ruthlessness  and  barbarity  brought  by  the  gentle 
and  merciful  French  against  our  noble  commander- 
in-chief,  and  against  men  of  nature's  highest  nobi- 
Itty  like  Gh^am,  and  Robinson,  and  Oswald,  and 
the  rest;  charges  which  have  been  taken  upon  trust 
and  which  have  been  repeated  not  only  by  French 
but  also  by  Spanish  and  even  by  some  English 
writers.  [Nor  would  we  leave  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese soldiers  chargeable  with  a  guilt  they  never 
incurred.]  The  charges  are,  that  Wellington  ordered 
shells  to  be  fired  into  the  town,  and  that  the  town 
was  purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  Even  at 
the  time  some  Spanish  newspapers,  the  organs  of 
that  anti- Anglican  party  who  had  caused  and  were 
still  causing  Wellington  so  much  embarrassment, 
and  who  had  repeatedly  put  in  jeopardy  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  fighting  in  the  Peninsula,  insi- 
nuated or  said  openly  that  he  had  done  all  this, 
and  that  he  had  cared  nothing  for  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiery. 
These  men  had  lied  in  their  throats  before,  and 
they  have  lied  loudly  since,  hut  they  never  carried 
their  power  of  lying  farther  than  now  !  The  town 
had  been  set  ou  fire  by  the  French  modes  of  de- 
fending themselves ;  and,  because  Wellington  and 
his  generals  would  not  set  it  on  fire  by  throwing 
shells,  2000  brave  men  had  been  sacrificed.  No 
efifort  was  spared  by  our  commanding  ofiBcers  or 
by  our  regimental  officers  to  stop  the  excesses  of 
the  troops.  Wellington  was  absent  when  the  town 
-was  assaulted  and  carried ; — he  was  encouraging 
the  Spaniards  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  was 
seeing  them  drive  the  French  into  the  Bidasoa,  or 
was  busied  in  sending  his  orders  from  post  to 
post,  from  pass  to  pass,  and,  having  quitted  San 
Sebastian  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  or  morning 
of  the  3Ist  of  August,  he  did  not  return  from 
Lezaca  on  the  frontier  until  the  2nd  of  September ; 
but  Graham — a  man  as  gentle  and  humane  as  he 
was  brave — and  the  other  officers  in  command 

*  When  a  place  la  takeo  by  amult.  In  a  dviUnd  and  meicifhl 
*oc<ny»  U  ii  niual  to  nlierp  or  remoTe  the  inAiriated  storming  parties 
an*]  aupply  their  place  with  other  and  cooler  troops  as  soon  as  pos- 
^Ue.  At  least  as  early  as  the  morning  of  tho  1st  of  September  an 
end  wotild  have  been  put  to  the  ezoesies  of  tike  British  and  Portu- 
Ifuese  who  had  stormed,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  destmctlon  of  so 
many  hondreds  of  their  countrjnen  and  comrades,  if  it  had  been 
poaatble  to  leliere  them  ;  but  this  poesibiUty  did  not  exist,  for  the 
other  columns  were  on  the  frontieiSi  fighting  hard  at  San  Marcial  and 
elsewhere,  or  guaiding  the  mountain  passes  against  SouU.  In  fact, 
en  the  31st  of  Angtist,  the  day  San  Sebastian  was  stormed,  the  whole 
of  the  left  of  th«  army  was  attacked  by  the  French. 


acted  up  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Welling- 
ton's instructions,  and  before  Wellington  reached 
the  town  every  excess  had  ceased.  The  town  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  in  six  different  places 
before  the  assault  commenced.  Wellington's  best 
defence  was  in  his  own  manly,  plain,  and  indig- 
nant language.  The  good  fame  of  Sir  Thomas 
Qraham  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  In  writing 
to  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who  was  stifl 
residing  at  Cadiz  as  British  ambassador,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief says,  "You  will  more  readily 
conceive,  than  I  can  describe,  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation with  which  I  proceed  to  justify  the  general, 
and  other  officers  of  that  army,  from  the  charge 
that  they  designed  to  plunder  and  bum  the  town 
of  San  Sebastian.  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
this  charge  is  most  positively  untrue.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  was  in  my  power  to  suggest 
to  save  the  town.  Several  persons  urged  me 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  allow  it  to  be  bom- 
barded, as  the  most  certain  mode  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  give  it  up.  This  I  positively  would 
not  aUow,  for  the  same  reasons  as  I  did  not  allow 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badajoz  to  be  bombarded 

Neither  is  it  true  that  the  town  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese  troops.  To  set  fire  to 
the  town  was  part  of  the  enerm/^s  defence.  It  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
before  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by 
storm  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fire  was  so  violent 
on  the  24th  of  July,  that  the  storm  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  that  day  was  necessarily  de- 
ferred till  the  25th,  and,  as  is  well  known,  failed. 
I  was  at  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  I  aver  that  the  town  was  then  on  fire. 
It  must  have  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  as  I 
repeat  that  our  batteries,  by  positive  orders,  threw  . 
no  shells  into  the  town ;  and  I  saw  the  town  on  fire 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August,  before  the 
(second)  storm  took  place.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  enemy  had  prepared  for  a  serious  resistance, 
not  only  on  the  ramparts,  but  in  the  streets  of  the 
town ;  uiat  traverses  were  established  in  the  streets 
formed  of  combustibles,  with  the  intention  of  set- 
ting fire  to  and  exploding  them  during  the  contest 
with  the  assailants.  It  is  equally  known  that  there 
was  a  most  severe  contest  in  the  streets  of  the 
town  between  the  assailants  and  the  garrison ;  that 
many  of  these  traverses  were  exploded,  by  which 
many  lives  on  both  sides  were  lost ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  explosions  set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses. 

In  truth,  the  fire  in  the  town  was 

the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  the  assailants, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  better 
of  it  J  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  communicating  through  the  fire  with 
our  advanced  posts  in  the  town,  it  had  very  nearly 
become  necessary  at  one  time  to  withdraw  those 
posts  entirely.  In  regard  to  the  plunder  of  the 
town  by  the  soldiers,  I  am  the  last  man  who  will 
deny  it,  because  I  know  that  it  is  true.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  many  towns  by  storm ;  and 
I  am  concerned  to  add  that  I  never  saw  or  heard 
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of  one  80  taken,  by  any  troops,  that  it  was  not 

plundered.* If  it  had  not  been  for 

the  fire,  which  certainly  augmented  the  confusion, 
and  afforded  greater  facilities  for  irregularities,  and 
if  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  particularly  of  the  prin- 
dpal  officers  who  stormed  the  breach,  had  not  oeen 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  in  the  service  of  Spain  (to  the  number  of  110 
out  of  350),  I  believe  that  the  plunder  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  pre- 
vented." t  And  there  are  some  circumstances  that 
at  least  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  allied  troops 
in  the  captured  town.  From  the  city  of  Vittoria 
onward,  in  all  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pyrenees — a  country  of  which  the  French  had 
so  long  held  an  almost  undisturbed  possession — the 
allies  had,  in  a  variety  of  painful  ways,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  active 
French  party,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  most 
hostile  feeling,  not  only  to  the  English  and  to  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  to  the  Ancudusians  and  the 
Spaniards  from  other  provinces  who  were  now 
marching  under  Uie  orders  of  Wellington.  The 
divided  states  of  Italy  never  nourished  greater 
jealousies  or  more  rancorous  antipathies  to  one  an* 
other  than  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Spanish 
provinces,  or  of  the  old  kingdoms  which  had  been 
gradually  brought  together  under  one  sceptre, 
without  any  moral  or  physical  amalgamation ;  and 
the  feuds  of  the  fifteenth  century  brtween  English 
and  Scotch  were  gentleness  and  affection  compared 
with  die  hatred  that  raged  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  nineteenth  cenbU7.  A  poet  who, 
after  the  event,  corrected  in  plain  proee  the  dis- 
proved vaticinations  of  his  verse,  has  said  that 
Lord  Wellington  had  done  wonders,  had  perhaps 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  reconciled 
rival  superstitions ;  %  but  it  wns  beyond  the  power 
of  Welling^ton  either  to  root  out  the  mutual  animo- 
sities of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  or  even  to 
make  the  Spaniards  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  Biscay,  or 
Navarre,  cease  to  hate  the  Spaniards  of  Castile,  or 

*  "It  is,"  added  hia  lordship.  "  one  of  Uie  evil  oonsequnices  at- 
tendiDs  the  necei^y  of  ftormiug  a  town,  whfch  every  officer  laments, 
not  only  on  aooount  of  the  evil  thereby  iuflieted  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  hat  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  to  discipline,  and  the  risk 
which  ithcwrredefthe  hts  o^all  the  advantages  of  victory,  ut  the  very 
moment  thej/  are  gained.  It  u  liard  Uiat  I  and  my  general  officen  are 
to  be  so  treated  as  we  have  been  by  the  '  Xefe  Politico  *  and  other 
unrestrained  libellen,  because  an  \maToidable  eril  has  occurred  in 
the  accomplirinnent  of  a  great  service,  and  iu  the  acquirement  of  a 
great  advantage.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  us ;  it  i%  viith  those  who 
lost  the  fort,  and  obliged  as  at  great  rUt  and  loss  to  regain  it  for  the 
Spanish  nation  by  storm."  [At  the  beginning  qfthis  tear  the  place  had 
been  ^icen  tip  to  the  French  la  a  dastardly^  or  treachrront  manner  by  a 
Spanuh  garrison.  Nor  wits  this  the  ^st  time  that  the  strength  o/San 
Sebastian  hod  been  valwiless  in  SpamsJi  hands  :  in  1794  the  rrench  re- 
publicans, after  beating  the  Spaniards  at  Fuentarabia  and  all  along  that 
frontier f  reduced  the  Mice  in  a  fero  days,  and  without  any  siege.^srtwery.^ 
"  Notwithstanding  tuaLl  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
a  town  in  such  a  situation  fVom  being  plundered,  I  can  pro%'o  that 
upon  this  occasion  particular  pains  were  takeo  to  prevent  it.  I  gave 
most  positive  orders  ujion  the  subject." — JjCtter  to  the  Right  Bon.  Sir  H. 
^elteslev,  dated  Lezaca,  9th  October,  in  fTellington  DupolcAet. 

f  Id.  id.  '*  Indeed,"  subjoins  bis  lordship,  *  one  ot  the  subjects  of 
complaint,  that  sentries  were  placed  on  every  house,  shows  the  dcsira 
at  least  of  the  officers  to  preserve  order.  Tliese  sentries  must  have  been 
placed  by  order ;  and.  unless  it  is  snpnosed,  as  charged,  that  the  officers 
intended  tliat  the  town  should  b.^  plundered  and  burned,  and  placed 
the  sentries  to  secure  that  object,  it  must  1m  admitted  that  thair  ialen- 
lion  iu  placing  thcae  sentries  was  good." 

t  LoKl  Byivn,  notes  to  Caulo  I.  of  ChOde  Harold. 


Leon,  or  La  Mancha,  or  Andalusia.  No  other  man 
than  himself  could  so  long  have  kept  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  one  army  without  some  great  and 
bloody  catastrophe.  It  might  be  as  much  owinj 
to  these  mad  antipathies  as  to  any  sympathies  or 
partizanship  for  the  French  that  the  inhabitants  of 
San  Sebastian  aided  and  assisted  the  besieged ;  hot 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  both  assisted  the 
French  and  fired  upon  the  British  and  Poitugoese 
besiegers !  This  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  mere; 
and  magnanimity  of  Wellington  and  Graham,  ia 
sparing  the  town  from  bombardmeat,  and  in  pre- 
ferring to  that  measure  the  certain  loss  of  man; 
hundreds  of  men !  After  such  a  provocati<m,  the 
marvel  is,  not  that  the  storming  parties  broke  open 
the  wine-cellars  of  the  inhabitants  and  plund^^ 
their  houses,  but  that  they  did  not  cat  their  throats. 
Yet  there  was  no  massacre  either  of  townspeople  or 
of  French  prisoners,  though  the  latter  must  have 
been  taken  with  the  "  red  hand."  If  some  few  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  injured  by  fire-arms 
and  bayonets,  this  was  done  by  accident  during  the 
contest  in  the  streets  with  the  enemy,  and  not  b; 
design.  As  to  the  fact  that  the  lives  were  saved  <^ 
700  French,  taken  in  the  very  heat  and  fury  of  tht 
storming,  we  have,  though  in  a  most  disgraceful 
shape,  the  confirmation  of  these  complaining  Spa- 
niards themselves,  for  they  asserted,  in  the  body  of 
their  complaints,  that  the  allies  had  been  orer-lund 
to  the  enemy.  "  In  regard  to  the  charge  of  kind- 
ness to  the  enemy,"  said  Wellington,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  but  too  well  founded ;  and  that,  till  it  is  posi- 
tively ordered  by  authority,  in  return  for  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  French  government,  that  all  eoonies' 
troops  in  a  place  taken  by  storm  shall  be  put  to 
death,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  upon  Britidi 
officers  and  soldiers  to  treat  an  enemy,  when  their 
prisoners,  otherwise  than  well."  But  this  bloody 
ordonnance,  which  had  been  recently  issued  by 
Bon^>arte,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  madden  any 
soldiery,  and  more  particularly  men  who  had  taken 
a  place  by  storm  after  such  a  frightful  loss  ;  and 
therefore  the  safety  of  the  700  French  and  the 
kindness  shoAvn  to  them  are  wonderful  proo&  of  a 
generosiW  of  nature  and  aversion  to  blo(}d ;  and  as 
such  ought  to  stand  as  a  set-off  against  the  drtmken- 
neas  and  the  pillage.*  It  also  rests  upon  the 
highest  authority,  and  upon  the  careful  examina- 
tion and  evidence  of  General  Robinsm,  who  led  Ute 
storming  brigade,  of  Gkneral  Hay,  who  commanded 
in  the  town  immediately  after  the  storm,  and  of 
oth»'  British  officers  commanding  regimoita,  that 

•  The  French  showed  no  such  consideration  or  mercy  fot  their  Bii* 
tish  and  Portuguese  prisoners,  of  whom  a  good  number  had  beeti  taken 
iu  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the  tJlh  of  July.  After  he  had  bcea 
driven  fW)m  the  town  into  the  castle,  Key,  the  French  general,  kept  the 
priionen  in  the  open  yard  of  the  castlem^aiine  '*  ant  Masd^e,,* 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  fire  of  tlwir  owa 
countrjmen  directed  against  that  building.  Bey  alao  auula  Uie  pii- 
sonen  work  under  Are.  We  give  these  facts  on  bo  qaeslioaable  ar 
weak  authority.  Lord  Wellington,  tn  writing  to  Sfa-  llioiaBS  Gnhan 
on  the  &th  of  Septemlier,  fonr  days  before  Key  ca^tnlatsd  and  nr- 
reudered  the  castle,  says,  "  I  do  net  know  that  I  hav*  em  heald  of 
such  conduct,  and  the  pretension  ioanded  npoa  it.  tU.  that  veelHmld 
not  direct  our  6re  against  the  place,  is  too  ridfculoas.  1  Imnest  yoo 
to  send  in  to  Oncral  Key  a  protest  against  his  keeping  his  piiaiineis  ■ 
the  yard  of  this  magasine, '  sofls  blindagoe,'  and  tikf  viae  aniB^  hto 
making  them  work  aadet  fln."    See  Dupaicltcs. 
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l>otl&  troops  and  officers  did  at  first  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
wliich  was  set  to  the  town  by  the  enemy ;  and  that 
many  lost  dieir  lives  in  the  attempt,  owing  to  the 
&Te  of  musketry  kept  up  upon  the  rooft  of  the  houses 
by  the  enemy  in  the  castle.* 

"We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject, 
because  Spanish  writers,  both  now  and  recently, 
have,  with  barefaced  impudence,  revived  the  ex- 
ploded and  disproved  calumnies  against  our  great 
captain  and  against  the  character  of  the  British 
arany  and  nation. 

The  ease  with  which  the  castle  was  taken  from 
the  French  after  the  town  had  been  carried  showed 
hew  much  the  allies  had  sacrificed  by  not  driving 
them  out  of  the  town  by  bombardment  weeks 
before.  The  town  was  stormed  on  the  Slat  of 
August.  On  the  Ist  of  September  some  near  bat- 
teries were  opened  upon  the  castle  from  the  town, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  bombardment  was  com- 
menced, for  it  would  have  been  canning  humanity 
to  absurdity  to  treat  the  fortress  with  the  same 
gentleness  as  the  town.  On  the  3rd  Key  proposed 
to  surrender  upon  terms  which  were  inadmissible. 
On  the  8th,  when  the  castle  was  flying  off  in  frag- 
ments from  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  Rey  beat  the 
chamade  and  surrendered.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war  and  laid  down  their  arms.  They  still 
amoimted  to  more  than  1800  men  and  o£Scers,  but 
50O  of  them  were  sick  or  wounded.  Thus  2500 
men  in  all  were  taken,  but  the  allies  in  the  course 
of  the  si^  had  lost  nearly  4000  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  4000  French  in 
Pamplona,  having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,   sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war  to  Lord  Wellington's 
tried  and  steady  friend  Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  who 
had  latterly  commanded  the   blockading  forces. 
There  was  nothing  now  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  to 
cause  them  any  apprehension  or  to  intercept  their 
communications  with  the  interior  of  Spain.     But 
before    the  reduction  of  Pamplona— though  not 
before  that  event  had  been  rendered  inevitable — 
Wellington  called  down  part  of  his  troops  flvm  the 
bleak  mountain-tops  and  from  the  gloomy  narrow 
passes,  where,  to  their  infinite  discomfort,  they  had 
been  encamped  or  hutted  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  led  them  a  march  or  two  forward  upon  French 
ground.    The  men,  recently  gloomy,  looked  as  if 
th^  were  going  to  a  fair  or  a  feast,  as  they  trod 
down  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  the  defiles 
of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  other  passes  which  their 
valour  had  won,  but  which  had  given  them  but  a 
hungry,  wet,  and  cold  .reception.    Early  in  October 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  Jeft  across  the  Bidasoa 
and  took  possession  of  the  French  hills  of  La 
Rhune.    Soult  offered  only  a  very  slight  resistance, 
for  his  army  had  not  recovered  its  spirit,  the  rein- 
forcements he  wanted  were  beginning  to  be  still 
more  wanted  by  his  master  in  Germany,  and  he 

*  lati  Wellington't  wctiod  Wtet  to  Sir  Hi-nry  Wrllrdr y  on  (hit 


had  already  decided  upon  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  had  fixed  upon  the  river  Nivelle  for  his  line 
of  defence.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  rest  of 
the  allied  army  were  called  down  from  their  cold 
and  cheerless  positions  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  Lord  Wellington  having  made  his 
preparations  to  march  in  full  force  into  France,  all 
the  troops  soon  began  to  descend  into  the  valleys 
on  the  French  side.  Before  taking  this  decisive 
step,  Wellington  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  all 
the  troops  of  the  various  nations  that  followed  his 
victorious  standard.  He  told  "the  oflScers  and 
soldiers  to  remember  that  their  nations  were  at 
war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the 
French  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and 
wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke." — He 
told  them  "  not  to  forget  that  the  worst  of  the  evils 
suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 
towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country;" — and  that  "to  avenge  this  con- 
duct on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would 
be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations." 
This  proclamation  was  read  over  and  over  again  in 
English,  in  Portuguese,  and  in  Spanish ;  and  his 
lordship  made  it  the  special  duty  of  all  ofiBcers  to 
enforce  these  salutary  orders.  Nor  was  the  pro- 
clamation ever  left  to  remain  as  an  idle  piece  of 
rhetoric  ;  his  lordship  took  incessant  care  to  carry 
it  into  operation;  he  enforced  the  orders  most 
strictly,  and,  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his 
troops  attempting  to  plunder  the  French  peasantry, 
he  not  only  punished  by  sharp  and  summary  mili- 
ftuy  law  those  who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he 
placed  the  whole  regiment  or  brigade  to  which 
they  belonged  under  arms  to  prevent  further 
offence.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  the  vindictive 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  had  so  long  seen 
their  own  country  plundered,  and  ransacked,  and 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  that  they  ought  not  to 
retaliate  upon  the  French,  who  had  attacked  them 
without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation.  Discipline, 
however,  works  miracles,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  on  the  whole,  behaved  well  in  this  as  in 
other  particulars.  But  the  undisciplined  part  ot 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  a  thom  in  Welling- 
ton's side,  a  beam  in  his  eye,  and  a  perpetual 
source  of  anxiety  or  vexation  ever  since  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  could  not  be 
restrained  in  their  revengeful  and  marauding  pro- 
pensities. Some  excuse  for  them  was,  that  their 
government  had  provided  them  neither  with  pay 
nor  provisions,  neither  with  clothes  nor  shoes.  To 
the  Spanish  general  Freyre  Wellington  said: 
"  Where  I  command  I  declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  plunder.  If  plunder  must  be  had, 
then  another  must  have  the  command.  You  have 
large  armies  in  Spain,  and,  if  it  is  wished  to  plun- 
der the  French  peasantry,  you  may  then  enter 
France ;  but  then  the  Spanish  government  must 
remove  me  from  the  command  of  their  armies.  .  . 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  I 
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command  a  large  or  a  small  army,  but,  whether 
large  or  small,  thev  must  obey  me,  and,  above  all, 
must  not  plunder.  At  last  he  took  the  measure 
of  moving  back  most  of  the  Spanish  troops  within 
the  Spanish  frontiers.* 

The  peasantry  dwelling  near  that  frontier,  and, 
indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pvrenees,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  maritime  Alps,  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore  to  the  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  devout  catholics  and  Bourbonista  at  heart ; 
they  had  been  borne  down  after  some  long  and 
sanguinary  struggles  by  the  Jacobins  who  over- 
threw both  altar  and  throne,  but  neither  the  pro- 
pagandists of  that  sect  nor  the  propagandists  of  the 
various  sects,  including  the  Bonapartean,  which 
had  flourished  in  France  since  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre,  had  been  able  to  convert  them  to  the 
modern  philosophism,  or  to  uproot  their  reg^d  for 
the  old  dynasty.  For  some  time  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments  was  subdued  by  the  presence  of 
Souk's  army,  and  by  that  other  army  of  impe- 
rialists which  was  made  up  of  police-agents,  public 
and  secret,  preffits  and  sous-preffits,  intendants 
and  sous-inteudants,  with  their  several  staffs  of 
commissaries  and  clerks,  justices,  tax-gatherers, 
commissaries-at-war,  douaniers,  and  those  other 
swarms  of  employes  who  all  owed  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  central  Paris  government,  and 
who  were  all  by  interest,  if  not  in  principle,  de- 
voted Bonapartists.  But  as  Soult  retired,  and  as 
many  of  this  host  sought  refuge  behind  the  rear 
of  his  army,  the  peasantry  began  to  give  sundry 
signs  of  good  feelmg  towards  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  army,  as  also  to  calculate  upon  the  proba- 
bility and  the  means  of  their  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  own  countrymen,  of  the  revolutionary 
parties,  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  and  for 
the  blood  of  their  relatives  and  friends  which  had 
been  shed,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  since. 
The  military  conscription,  the  excess  to  which  it 
had  been  carried,  and  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of 
life  to  which  it  had  led  and  was  still  leading,  gave 
more  vigour  and  keenness  to  the  devotional  and 
loyal  feeling :  the  peasantry  saw  no  end  to  these 
evils,  no  cessation  to  the  processes  by  which  their 
sons  were  torn  from  them  to  fight  for  the  usurper 
they  detested,  and  to  be  made  food  for  cannon — 
chair  it  canon.^ 

*  Colonel  OuTwood,  Wellington  Diipalchei.— Genenl  Sir  Thomu 
Pioton  vaa  a  Welihmui  more  peppery  tlian  Fluellin,  and  appean 
alwayi  to  have  been  in  a  paMion  at  somebody  or  something ;  but 
much  cooler  officers  than  he  re  echoed  the  sentiments  he  expressed  as 
to  the  value  of  Spanish  troops  as  co-belligerents  in  France.  In 
writing  to  a  fHend  in  England,  aflor  the  ailied  army  bad  been  for 
some  time  in  the  French  territories,  Picton  says  with  bis  usual  energy 
of  expression :  *'  The  Spaniards,  instead  of  being  of  any  service  to  ns 
in  oar  operations,  are  a  perfect  dead-weighl,  and  do  nothing  but  run 
Away  and  plunder.  We  should  do  much  better  without  these  vapour- 
ing poltroon  raacals,  whose  irregular  conduct  indisposes  every  one 
towards  us-  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear  remarlcably  well- 
disposed,  and  1  believe  wish  us  success  from  ibeir  hearts  as  the  only 
gobabie  means  of  bringing  about  what  they  all  most  ardently  sign 
r— peace.".^X«ttcr  to  Mr.  MarrytU  in  H,  B,  RMMon't  Mtnuirt  of 
Picum. 

t  Chtdr  d  cOMtm^  flash  or  meat  for  cannon,  was  the  epithet  com- 
monly applied  to  young  conscripts  towards  the  end  of  tilis  war,  not 
merely  in  the  unwilling  south  (where  Bonaparte  was  wODi  to  aay  that 
tkei«  were  no  Frenchmen),  bat  throughout  France. 


If  Wellington  had  not  prevented  the  allies  froa 
marauding,  and  plundering,  and  maltreating  the 
peasantry,  self-defence  and  the  common  insuncj 
of  nature  might  have  interfered  with  their  p» 
sionate  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  Boarbooa, 
and  have  turned  them  from  friends  or  paasivt 
spectators  into  dangerous,  deadly  enemies,  fiat 
the  admirable  discipline  maintained,  the  care  be- 
stowed to  see  that  their  property  and  persona  were 
protected,  and  that  they  were  fairly  paid  for  what- 
ever they  provided,  soon  removed  nearly  all  km 
and  jealousies ;  and  they  came  flocking  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  with  their  poultry  and  vegetables,  anil 
oil  and  wine,  as  to  a  peaceful  and  friendly  market. 
Many — men,  women,  and  children — followed  onr 
army,  and  wished  it  success ;  and  their  wishes  were 
still  more  loudly  and  enthusiastically  expressed 
when  they  saw  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbn 
come  and  join  Lord  Wellington,  and  march  witk 
the  Drapeau  Blanc  with  the  English  advancing 
columns,  to  the  true  Bourbon  tune  of  "  Five  Henri 
QualreJ" 

Soult  now  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
Nivelle,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  him 
beforehand  :  his  right  rested  upon  St.  Jean  de  Loz, 
his  left  upon  Aiuhoe.     On  the  10th  of  November, 
Hill,  issuing  from  the  valley  of  the  Baztan  with  the 
British  right,  attacked  the  French  left  on  the  heights 
of  Ainhoe,  beat  it,  and  drove  it  towards  Cambo,  on 
the  river  Nive  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  allies,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spaniards,  under  Marshal 
Beresford  and  General  Baron  Alteo,  carried  the 
works  behind  Sarre,  and  drove  the  remainder  of 
the  French  behind  the  Nivelle.     On  the  same  day 
the  allies  crossed  the  Nivelle  at  St.  Pk  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  who  upon  this  hastily  abandoned 
their  ground  and  works  on  the  lefl  of  the  Nivelle, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  withdrew  to  their 
entrenched  camp  in   front  of  Bayonne.    Before 
engaging  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  entering 
upon  those  detwerate  enterprises,  which  had  cost 
him  so  dearly,  for  relieving  Pamplona  and  San  Se- 
bastian, Soult  had  marked  out  this  entrenched  camp, 
and  given  orders  for  its  formation :  it  was  partially 
completed  before  he  withdrew  from  the  line  of  the 
Nivelle ;  trenches  were  now  digging,  and  redcHibts 
were  raising  their  heads,  all  bristUng  with  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  in  part  drawn  from  the  great 
dtfp^t  of  Bayonne.     Here  the  French  certainly 
thought  that  they  should  be  allowed  some  repose. 
Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  established 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle ;  the  allies  went  into  cantonments  between 
the  sea  and  the  river  Nive,  where  their  extreme 
right  rested  on  Cambo.    The  enemy  guarded  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jesn 
Pied  de    Port.     But  Lord   Wellington,    beiig 
straitened  for  room   and  supplies  for  his    army, 
determined  to  cross  the  Nive  and  occupy  the  coun- 
try between  that  river  and  the  Adour.    On  the  9di 
of  December,  General  Hill  forded  the  Nive  above 
Camabo,  while  the  sixth  division  crossed  at  Ustariz, 
and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  position 
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at  Ville  Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  posts  were 
withdrawn  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  lOth  the  British 
right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  same  day 
Marshal  Soult  resumed  the  offensive,  issued  from 
Bayonne,  and  attacked  the  British  left,  which  co- 
vered St.  Jean  de  Lnz  and  the  considerable  dtfpdt 
of  stores  which  had  been  formed  there  for  the  use 
of  the  allies.  Sir  John  Hope  commanded  the  left ; 
and  he  met  Souk's  spirited  attack  with  perfect 
steadiness.  The  French,  being  superior  in  number, 
came  on  with  great  speed  and  fiiry:  twice  they 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  the 
allies,  and  twice  they  were  repulsed  again,  the  first 
time  by  the  ninth  British  and  a  Portuguese  batta- 
lion, the  second  time  by  a  brigade  of  the  Eoglish 
guards.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  desperate  com- 
bat ;  and  during  that  dark  December  night  Soult 
-withdrew  most  of  his  forces  from  the  position  in 
front  of  the  British  left,  and  made  them  glide  off 
towards  the  British  centre,  in  order  to  attack  our 
light  division  with  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
Sir  John  Hope,  knowing  or  suspecting  his  design, 
moved  part  of  his  troops  to  their  right  to  support 
the  light  division ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11  th, 
the  French  discovered  that  their  movement  had 
been  anticipated,  and  their  chance  lost  of  crushing 
the  light  division.  Soult  instantly  made  another 
change  in  his  movements :  Sir  John  Hope  had 
been  weakened  by  lending  strength  and  support  to 
the  light  division,  and  therefore  the  French  marshal 
directed  several  columns  to  try  another  attack  on 
our  left.  The  necessary  movement  was  performed 
with  great  rapidly,  it  was  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  intervening  ground,  and  this  time  at  least 
Sir  John  Hope  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  British 
troops  and  their  allies  were  occupied  in  receiving 
their  rations,  and  their  fatigue-parties  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood  for  the  cooks'  fires,  when 
"  JSn  avant !  En  avarU  !"  (Forwards !  Forwards !) 
and  other  French  shouts  were  heard  from  the  front, 
being  answered  by  the  corresponding  cry  of  "  To 
arms!  To  arms!"  among  the  British.  The  heads 
of  the  French  columns  were  close  at  hand,  and  the 
allies  had  barely  time  to  run  to  their  arms  and 
ranks :  yet  the  attack  was  gallantly  withstood,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  Soult  had  not  gained  the 
■lightest  advantage.*  In  these  several  affairs  the 
excellent  military  conduct  and  romantic  bravery 
of  Sir  John  Hope  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  In  the  commander-in-chief  this  warm 
admiration  was  mingled  with  friendly  apprehen- 
sions. On  the  15th  of  December  he  said,  "  I  have 
long  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  whole  world, 
but  every  day's  experience  convinces  me  more  of 
his  worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  expose  himself  in  fire  as  he  did  in  the 

•  CapUin  Batty,  Aceonnt  of  tlie  Pioceadingi  of  the  Left  Wing  of 
tbe  AlU«d  Army. — The  French  had  come  on  with  the  moreconfldence, 
bom  th*  noiloa  that  thait  >arpriM  had  created  a  panic.  ■  ■  Our  aoldien, 
who  bad  gona  in  fhml  of  our  linat  at  Maroaillei  to  oat  Tood,  ran  badi 
bi  all  haita  to  (at  themaalvea  anned  and  accoutred.  The  French, 
•wins  a  namber  of  men  running  tu  the  roar,  imagiaed  that  the  aUlea 
van  aaiaed  with  a  panic,  and  aet  up  loud  cheera  of '  S*  aacnrt  I  Bm 
•am  r  In  a  bw  momenta,  bowavei,  the  whole  left  wing  waa  teiaed 
in  parftot  order."— U.  id. 
VOL.  tV.— OBO.  m 


last  three  days ;  indeed  his  escape  then  was  won* 
derful.  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  in 
many  places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
places  himself  among  the  sharpshooters,  without, 
as  they  do,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  This  will  not  answer ;  and  I  hope  that  his 
friends  will  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject"* 

The  situation  occupied  by  Soult  gave  him  almost 
every  facility  for  masking  his  movements,  and  con- 
centrating the  whole  of  his  force  upon  any  point  of 
the  allied  position  which  he  might  choose  to  select 
for  attack.  His  entrenched  camp  round  Bayonne 
formed  the  centre  of  a  cirele,  within  which  he  might 
make  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  army 
without  being  checked  or  even  observed  by  Lord 
Wellington.  Finding  that  all  his  eflforts  to  force 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies  were  unavailing,  and 
fancying  that  his  repeated  attacks  in  that  quarter 
must  have  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  weaken 
greatly  his  right,  he  determined  to  move  in  that 
direction ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  concentrated  his  main  force  for  an  attack 
on  the  British  right.  Soult  was  slow  in  appre* 
ciating  the  promptitude  and  genius  of  his  opponent, 
yet  he  ought,  indeed,  to  have  learned  by  this  time  to 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  Wellington  than  to 
venture  a  movement  which  could  be  successful  only 
through  that  general's  neglect  or  want  of  skill.t 
The  British  commander  had  foreseen  precisely 
what  the  famed  French  marshal  would  do,  and 
had  provided  for  it  with  his  ordinary  decision,  and 
with  the  rapidity  which  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
army,  well  in  hand,  enables  a  general  to  use.  In 
expectation  of  this  attack,  his  lordship  had  re- 
quested Beresford  to  reinforce  Hill,  whose  corps 
was  more  particularly  menaced,  with  the  sixth 
division,  wluch  crossed  the  river  Nive  at  daylight; 
and  he  further  reinforced  Hill  by  the  fourm  divi- 
sion and  two  brigades  of  the  third.  But  it  was 
found  on  trial  that,  without  these  reinforcements. 
Hill  could  have  withstood  the  attack.  Having 
passed  large  forces  through  Bayonne  and  the  en- 
trenched camp  during  the  night,  Soult,  moving 
along  the  high  road  from  Bayonne,  with  30,000 
men,  fell  upon  Hill's  position,  then  held  bv  13,000 
men,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  At  first  the  massy 
columns  of  the  French  centre  seemed  to  be  gaining 
some  ground ;  but  they  were  soon  fiercely  repulsed. 
Soult  then  essayed  an  attack  on  Hill's  right;  and 
there,  too,  the  semblance  of  a  first  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  repulse,  defeat,  and  loss.  "  Hill,"  said 
Wellington,  "  the  day  is  all  your  own  !"  Soult,  in 
despair,  drew  off  his  remaining  troops  and  retired 
into  his  entrenched  camp.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  year 
1813,  for  the  allied  army  had  need  of  rest  and  of 
reinforcements;  and  it  went  into  winter-quarters 
for  five  or  six  weeks — if  so  comfortable  a  name  as 
•  winter-quarters'  can  be  given  to  the  positions  and 
lodgings  the  troops  occupied.  The  allies  had  lost 
between  the  9th  and  the  13th  of  December  alone 

*  tXnatchai,  letter  to  Colonel  Tomna. 
t  B.  B.  RobbuoD,  Hemolra  of  Piotoo. 
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650  in  lulled,  3907  in  wounded,  and  504  in  miw- 
ing  ;  and  in  the  combats  which  had  preceded  their 
passing  the  Nive  their  loss  had  been  very  consider- 
able. But  Soult's  loss  had  been  far  more  terrible ; 
Wellingt<in  roughly  estimated  it  at  three  times  tliat 
of  the  allies.  During  all  these  late  operations  the 
troops  had  had  to  struggle  against  the  worst  weather 
and  the  worst  roads.  "  I  never,"  said  the  British 
general,  "  saw  such  weather,  such  roads,  or  such 
a  country!"  The  total  number  of  the  wounded 
and  the  sick,  and  of  men  actually  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant fatigue  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  was 
large  in  the  allied  camps ;  and  not  only  were  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  but  the  British 
troops  also,  miserably  supplied  with  comforts  and 
clothing.  Many  of  our  men  bad  no  great-coats, 
thousands  of  them  had  no  shoes'.  There  were 
shoes  and  great-coats,  and  comforts  of  other  kinds, 
in  the  magazines  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
other  places;  but  through  gross  mismanagement 
they  were  not  sent  in  time  to  the  places  where  they 
were  wanted ;  and  where  brave  men  were  dying  for 
the  want  of  them.  Everything  that  a  general  com- 
manding in  the  field  could  do,  and  far  more  than 
ever  British  general  did  before,  was  done  by  Lord 
Wellington  ;  but  there  were  certain  capital  defects 
in  our  regulations  at  home,  in  our  transport-service, 
and  in  other  departments,  which  he  could  not  re- 
medy : — and  to  all  this  must,  in  fairness,  be  added, 
the  immense  drain  which  was  making  or  had  re- 
cently been  made  on  our  military  stores,  clothing, 
&c.  by  tlte  Dutch,  the  Hanoverians,  and  other  in- 
surged  patriots  in  Giermany.  Stem  Picton  siehed 
for  20,000  more  British  troops,  with  which  he 
doubted  not  that  Wellington  might  now  march 
into  the  heart  of  France ;  but  no  reinforcement 
was  sent 

While  the  grand  allied  army  under  Wellington 
had  been  gathering  all  these  laurels,  the  badly- 
organised  expedition  which  had  been  sent  from 
Sicily  and  from  the  Balearic  islands  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  so  many  generals  in  a  short  space  of  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  reflect  honour  on  British  arms. 
But  this  fault  lay  more  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  commanders  and  function- 
aries, and  the  oad  composition  of  most  of  the 
auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  which  Lord  William 
Bentinck  bad  sent  down  from  Sicily,  than  with  the 
British  generals  who,  one  after  the  other,  had  the 
misfortune  to  command  such  troops  and  to  serve 
under  such  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  failure — perhaps  there 
was  disgrace  :  but  this  great  consideration  is  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind — but  for  the  presence  of  this 
allied  force  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  Catalonia, 
Suchet,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  French 
generals  in  the  Peninsula,  might  have  started  from 
Valencia,  have  traversed  the  breadth  of  Spain,  and 
either  have  joined  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  with 
30,000  fighting  men  before  the  dSisastrous  and 
decisive  battle  of  Vittoria,  or  have  joined  Soult 
when  he  had  forced  his  way  back  into  Spain 


through  the  Pyrenean  passes,  and  was  hammering 
at  the  allies  in  order  to  force  his  way  onward  ta 
Pamplona.  It  was  not  Mina  with  his  guerrillas, 
it  was  not  any  disposable  force  the  Spaniards  had 
on  foot,  that  could  have  prevented  Suchet's  move- 
ments anywhere  between  Valencia  and  Navarre. 
After  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  tiie  East 
had  been  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  shuttle- 
cock, it  was  given  to  Major-General  Sir  John 
Murray,  who  was  considered  an  officer  of  spirit 
and  of  considerable  ability.  Murray  found  that 
the  morale  of  this  heterogeneous  corps  (Tarmee 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  that  fierce  jealousies  and 
quarrels  were  raging  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  soldiery,  and  between  the  latter  aud  the 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  corps  in  our  pay.  Being, 
however,  ashamed  of  the  long  inaction  at  Alicante, 
Sir  John  Murray,  early  in  March  of  the  present 
year  (more  than  two  months  before  Lord  Welling- 
ton commenced  his  brilliant  advance  from  his  Por- 
tuguese cantonments),  moved  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Castalla,  drove  Suchet's  outposts  before 
him,  and  placed  his  own  advanced  posts  about 
Biar.  By  a  corresponding  movement  the  Spanish 
general,  Elio,  acting  in  the  open  country  on  Mur- 
ray's left,  got  to  Yecla  and  Villena,  leaving  an 
open  gap  between  these  two  places.  In  April, 
Suchet  look  the  field  in  force:  on  the  llth  his 
general,  Harigpe,  surprised  the  Spaniards  at  Yecla, 
beat  them  soundly,,  and  killed  or  took  1500  of 
them.  Other  French  divisions  had  entered  the 
gap  which  Elio  had  left  open  to  them,  and  co,  on 
the  very  next  day,  an  entire  Spanish  regiment,  cut 
off  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Villena  without  the 
proper  means  of  defence,  beat  the  chamade  and 
surrendered.  On  this  same  day,  the  12tb  of  April, 
Suchet  marched  against  the  advanced  post  which 
Sir  John  Murray  had  established  in  the  pass  of 
Biar,  drove  it  in,  and  eaptured  two  mountain  guna. 
Then,  rushing  through  the  pass,  but  with  only 
three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of 
cavalry,  Suchet,  on  the  13th,  attacked  Sir  John 
Murray,  who  had  chosen  and  occupied  an  excellent 
position  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Castalla. 
The  French  reached  the  upper  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  a  dose  steady  volley  from  the  British 
27th,  and  a  bayonet-charge  by  the  same  regiment, 
drove  them  down  again  with  considerable  loss. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  behaved  well,  and  sup- 
ported this  charge  of  the  27th,  which  so  disheait- 
ened  Suchet  that  he  made  no  second  attempt,  but 
retreated  immediately  through  the  pass  of  Biar, 
and  thence  by  the  road  by  which,  he  had  advanced. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  Suchet  had  had  o£ 
seeing  what  could  be  done  by  the  muskets  and 
bayonets  of  a  single  British  regiment  Just  at  this 
moment,  owing  to  some  absurd  apprehensions  on 
the  part  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  our  mi- 
nisters at  home,  that  Murat  might  invade  Sicily 
with  part  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  place  that 
island  in  jeopardy,  2000  British  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  sent  back  to  Sicily.*     If  Sir  John 

•  ThMe  apptebeuloiu  wne  faide«d  abfnid,  ud  bt  axn  immw 
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Murray  wu  far  too  weak  before,  this  draft  and 
deduction  must  have  made  him,  if  not  helpless, 
incapable  of  any  further  field  operations  in  this 
part  of  Spain.  Urged  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
made  promises  which  they  never  kept,  and  anxious 
to  get  Suchet  farther  from  his  own  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  out  of  the  fertile  and  spiritless  province 
of  Valencia,  Lord  Wellington,  in  May,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  move  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
instructed  Sir  John  Murray  to  embark  his  forces 
at  Alicante,  to  convey  them  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  there  to  possess  himself,  if  possible,  of 
Tarragona,  or  some  other  maritime  fortress,  and 
then  co-operate  with  the  Catalan  armies  or  in- 
MUgents.  Doubting,  however,  the  superiority  of 
the  French  forces,  and  wishing,  in  any  ease,  to 
make  Sir  John  Murray's  movements  advantageous 
to  the  allies,  Wellington  instructed  Sir  John,  in 
the  event  of  Suchet's  coming  upon  him  in  force 
before  he  should  have  captured  a  stronghold  in 
Catalonia,  to  re- embark  his  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition,  return  to  Valencia,  and  there  fall  upon 
the  French  line  on  the  Xucar,  before  Suchet, 
whose  troops  must  have  a  long  and  fatiguing  land- 
march,  should  have  time  to  reinforce  those  lines.* 
In  case  of  these  lost  movements  being  made,  a 
Spanish  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Duque 
del  Parque,  was  to  approach  the  Xucar,  and  co- 
operate with  Sir  John  Murray  in  his  attack  on  the 
French  lines.  Sailing  from  Alicante  on  the  31  st 
of  May,  Murray  came  to  anchor  off  Tarragona  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  J^pe.  The  troops  were 
landed  the  next  morning,  and  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  3rd  Tarragona  was  invested.  The  French 
garrison  did  not  exceed  '700  men;  but  they  had 
abandoned  and  destroyed  the  extensive  outer  works, 
which  would  have  demanded  a  great  force  for  their 

than  one.  Early  in  the  yeu,  when  Murat  wu  qnamlUng  TiolenUy 
with  his  Imperial  and  most  Imperious  brother-in-law,  and  was  re- 
fiuinj?  to  join  him  in  Uie  German  war,  OTeciures  for  a  separata  aeooes* 
modalion  with  England  were  made  to  L.ord  William  Bentinck  liy  or 
«n  the  put  of  Murat.  A  certain  Ricardo  tones,  an  EDgliahman  by 
birth,  hut  who  had  resided  tot  su  lang  a  series  of  years  at  Naples  as  to 
b«  rather  more  of  a  Neapolitan  than  Englishman,  was  secretly  sent 
to  a  rendexTons  appointed  by  Lord  William  (the  island  of  Foasa),  to 
propose  the  conditioita  on  which  Mnrat  would  declare  for  the  allies 
and  against  Bonaparte.  These  tecret  eonrereoces,  indeed,  did  not,  for 
the pieeant,  lead  to  asy  arrangement;  but  t>alare  the  SOOO  British 
troopa  withdrawn  f^om  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  reached  Sicily,  it 
bad  become  aridMlt  that  Bonaparte  must  be  beaten  bv  the  allies  in 
Sazouy;  and  heaee,  and  trom  other  affronts  reoeived  (because  ha 
could  not  do  with  a  weak  and  defectiTe  cavalry  what  he  had  done  in 
ftitmar  day*  with  tlie  Tetarans  who  bad  perisbad  In  Ruvia),  Harat 
was  again  deTinng  how  he  might  beet  inake  tenae  with  his  neijjh- 
botirs  tlte  English  in  Sicily,  and  lie  admitted  a  member  of  the  great 
Eoropena  confederacy.  And  this  moment  the  CaUbrians  and  the 
inhabitaats  of  other  provinces  were  deserting  their  homes  and  flying 
over  to  Sicily  to  eeeape  the  French  tyranny,  to  breathe  the  air  of 
JUbarty  under  the  old  Bourbone.  and  to  implore  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  undertake  an  expedition.  Au  infernal  act  of  tieachery 
liad  provoked  this  emigration.  General  Jannelli,  a  worthy  aaaociate 
Of  lunhes,  fearing  to  proo4^  openly  against  a  (^labriaa  luuned 
Ospobiaiico,  llio  chief  of  a  vendiia  or  lodge  of  Orbonari,  captain  of 
Uia  Urban  militia,  and  a  young  man  posaessiag  proi^erty,  oonrage, 
and  great  populahty  among  his  eouatrymen,  invitad  him  to  a  public 
dinner,  received  him  with  smiles,  drank  to  him  at  table,  and  then, 
■when  the  dinner  wasurer,  threw  his  gensdarmes  upon  him,  and  had 
him  brought  before  one  of  Manhes's  military  tribui»ls,  which  instanUy 
aondenned  him  to  death.— Oeaenifal^lre  Colletta,  Storia  di  IfapoS. 
— Privau  ln/brmatiom  aiMtttti  <*  t**  nmiry,  wid  flram  km*  jMrsiaw 
taAo  were  engaged  im  theu  tnuuaeHimt, 

•  "Toil  tkll  me,"  mid  Lord  Wellington  to  Murray,  "  that  the  Una 
of  Iba  Xucar,  whlsh  covers  Valencia,  is  too  strong  to  force )  tnrn  it 
then  by  the  uceaii,  email  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  he  will  weaken 
Ilia  strong  llua  to  prated  tala  eomBunieatioa  i  or  be  will  gtre  vca  an 
■"—-•"uty  to  MlablUia  naw  liaaof  opnttimt  UUoA  Jtim."— JNi- 
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defence,  and  they  had  improved  the  inner  works, 
within  the  narrower  compass  of  which  their  whole 
force  was  concentrated.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
place  at  once.  Sir  John  fell  upon  Fort  Balaguer, 
at  some  distance,  which  commanded  the  only  road 
that  leads  from  Tortosa  (where  the  French  had 
another  garrison)  to  Tarragona.  This  fort  was 
reduced,  and  the  80  Frenchmen  who  defended  it 
were  made  prisoners.  On  the  6tb,  Murray  opened 
two  batteries  upon  Tarragona;  on  the  7th  he 
opened  a  third  battery ;  on  the  8th  there  was  a 
practicable  breach,  but  be  did  not  storm,  waiting 
till  another  breach  should  be  made  in  the  body  of 
the  place,  which  was  not  assailed,  by  two  heavy 
batteries,  before  the  11th,  and  by  this  time  a 
French  relieving  army,  composed  entirely  of  ve- 
terans, was  almost  upon  him.  Suchet,  as  Lord 
Wellington  anticipated,  had  quitted  Valencia  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Murray  was  going  from  Ali- 
cante ;  he  had  weakened  his  lines  on  the  Xucar,  in 
order  to  carry  a  great  force  with  him  into  Catalonia. 
He  reached  Tortosa  on  the  9th ;  but,  finding  that 
Fort  Balaguer  had  surrendered,  and  that  his  direct 
road  was  thus  cut  off,  he  left  his  artillery  at  Tortosa, 
and  with  a  division  of  infantry  struck  across  the 
mountains,  to  reach  Tarragona  by  a  circuitous 
route.  At  the  same  time  Gieneral  Maurice  Mathieu 
was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  coast  from  Bar- 
celona with  a  French  division  and  artillery.  But 
it  should  appear  that  all  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Maurice  Mathieu  was  interrupted ;  that 
neither  of  them  knew  the  force  or  intention  of  the 
other,  or  what  the  other  was  doing ;  that  both 
these  French  generals  wavered  and  began  move- 
ments of  retreat ;  that  Suchet,  not  aware  of  the 
advance  of  Mathieu,  feared  to  engage  Murray 
without  artillery  ;  that  Mathieu  thought  it  unsafe 
to  advance  alone ;  and  that,  at  one  momoit,  Su- 
chet, Mathieu,  and  Murray  were  all  running  from 
one  another.  Double  spies,  who  took  pay  from 
both  parties,  told  Murray  that  the  French  were 
coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  that 
the  forces  of  Suchet  and  Maurice  Mathieu  when 
united  would  exceed  20,000  men.  Upon  this 
Murray,  against  the  advice  and  violent  remon- 
strances of  Admiral  Hallowell,  determined  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Tarragona  and  to  seek  safety 
in  an  immediate  embarkation.  The  general  would 
consent  to  no  delay ;  he  preferred  leaving  his  ar- 
tillery behind  him  to  staying  to  face  the  French; — 
and  he  embarked  his  forces  with  such  unsoldierly 
haste  that  he  actually  left  behind  him  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  trenches.  On  the  13th, 
and  again  on  the  14th,  he  threw  his  infantry  on 
shore  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  some  field- 
pieces,  and  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which  had  now  approached  Fort  Balaguer. 
But  no  ofiensive  blow  could  be  struck,  and  the 
movements  excited  the  derision  of  the  French. 
On  the  17th  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from 
Sicily  and  took  the  chief  command  of  this  luck- 
less army.  Fort  Balaguer  was  destroyed;  and 
then,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Wellington's  in- 
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Btractions,  Bentinck  led  the  disheartened  forces 
back  to  Alicante,  to  act  with  the  Duque  del  Parque 
upon  the  Xucar.  A  Spanish  corps  under  General 
CopoDs,  which  had  been  led  into  danger  by  Sir 
John  Murray,  who  requested  its  co-operation,  was 
left  in  a  perilous  predicament  by  Murray's  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  given 
General  Copons  no  notice  whatever.  This  Spanish 
corps,  however,  escaped  into  the  mountains.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Sir  John  was  tried,  in  Eng- 
land, by  court-martial.  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
intentional  disobedience  of  orders,  but  found  guilty 
of  abandoning  artillery  and  stores  which  he  might 
have  carried  off.  His  conduct  was  attributed  to 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  his  sentence  was  merely 
that  he  should  be  admonished ;  and  this  sentence, 
gentle  as  it  was,  was  never  inflicted.* 

On  reaching  Alicante  Lord  William  Bentinck 
immediately  advanced  and  joined  del  Parque,  who 
was  true  to  his  appointment,  but  who  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  with  him  so  great  a  Spanish  force  as 
had  been  expected.  But  laurels  grew  nowhere  for 
this  army ;  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
fighting  on  the  Xucar,  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  French  withdrew  their 
posts,  and  cleared  out  of  Valencia  early  in  July. 
Suchet  drew  his  troops  into  Catalonia,  leaving, 
however,  strong  garrisons  iu  Murviedro,  Denis, 
Peniscola,  and  other  places,  some  to  the  south,  and 
some  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro.  Bentinck  followed 
the  retiring  French,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  flying 
bridges,  and  invested  Tarragona  on  the  30th  of 
July.  But  before  ground  was  broken  Suchet  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  with  more  than  20,000  men. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  at  first,  had  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  might  trust  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  convinced  by  this  time  that 
such  confidence  would  be  misplaced  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  considering  that  his  other  forces  were 
nut  suflBciently  strong  to  contend  with  Suchet's 
veteran  army,  he  fell  back  upon  Cambils.  Upon 
this  Suchet  relieved  and  removed  the  French  gar- 
rison, destroyed  the  works,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Tarragona,  and  retreated  behind  the 
Llobregat  Thia  was  in  the  middle  of  August. 
The  allies  now  entered  the  desolate  city,  and  made 
the  convenient  port  of  Tarragona  the  rendezvous 
of  the  British  fleeU  Early  in  September  Ben- 
tinck advanced  to  Villa  Franca,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  Ordal  a  mixed  corps  of  British,  Sicilians, 
Calabrians,  and  Spaniards.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  and  13th  the  French  surprised  and  defeated 
thia  advanced  corps,  took  their  four  guns,  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  about  1000  men,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  confusion  back  upon  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  mun  body.  On  the  following  day 
Suchet,  in  force,  drove  the  whole  of  the  hetero- 
geneous allied  army  from  Villa  Franca.  The 
French  marshal  then  retired  again  to  the  line  of 
the  Llobregat.  Shortly  after  these  operations 
Lord  William  Bentinck  returned  to  his  political 

•  Colooel  Napier.— Major  M.  Shner.— Wdlinztoil  Dinatchn.— 
Ul««n  oC  Lord  W.  BuUiKk,  0«aml  W.  CUatoo,  <ce. 


and  diplomatic  duties  in  Sicily.  He  was  succeedd 
in  the  command  by  General  W.  Clinton,  vho 
found  this  allied  army  of  the  east  in  and  seo 
Tarragona,  doing  nothing  and  incapable  of  doing 
much ;  and  Clinton,  like  every  one  of  his  pitde- 
cessors,  soon  became  very  desirous  of  quitting  the 
command  of  it.  But  Lord  Wellingrton,  whose  ex- 
pectations from  this  quarter  had  always  been  verj 
moderate,  and  who  was  satisfied  that  Clinton 
would  do  the  most  that  could  be  done,  requeated 
him  to  remain,  and  wait  the  successful  progren  of 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Cliotoo  re- 
paired the  defences  of  Tarragona,  and  towards  the 
end  of  September  he  advanced  to  Villa  Francs, 
making  a  display  of  force  which  imposed  upon  the 
French  and  made  them  believe  that  he  was  fu 
stronger  than  he  really  was.  Once  Suchet  at- 
tempted to  surprise  him ;  but  he  failed  completely. 
In  the  month  of  December,  upon  intelligence  that 
some  German  battaliona  near  Bayonne  had  it- 
serted  from  Soult  to  Wellington,  and  still  more  ia 
consequence  of  the  universeJ  rising  of  the  people 
in  Germany  against  Bonaparte,  Suchet  was  Mfsi 
to  disarm  all  his  German  regimenta,  and  to  tend 
them,  well  guarded,  into  France.  At  the  canK 
time  some  of  Suchet's  Italian  battalions  were  re- 
called to  Italy  to  assist  in  stopping  the  Anstriass 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  some  of  his  bat 
French  soldiers  were  drafted  off  to  fill  die  fright- 
ful gaps  which  had  been  made  in  Bonaparte's 
imperial  guards  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  and  in 
other  battles'  in  Germany.  Still,  however,  after 
every  deduction,  Suchet  retained  in  Catalonia  s 
force  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  alliea 
under  Clinton  and  the  Spanish  generals  who  had 
engaged  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  who,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  the  pursuit  of  little  plans  of 
their  own.  When  Clinton  proposed  to  inreal 
Barcelona  the  Spaniards  refused  to  assist  him; 
and  the  year  closed  without  any  exploit. 

In  other  quarters  nearly  every  day  of  thb  year 
had  been  a  day  of  crisis.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  1812,  Bona- 
parte found  that  conspiracies  had  broken  out  even 
in  his  capital  during  his  absence  in  Ibissia;  that 
in  many  parts  of  France  the  people  had  testified 
great  joy  at  the  several  times  falsely  reported  news 
of  his  death ;  that  discontent  or  absolute  disaffection 
had  shown  itself  in  different  directions,  and  among 
various  classes ;  and  that  some  of  his  maiahals  and 
generals  were  not  exempted  from  the  suspicions  of 
his  secret  police.  The  senate  and  the  corps  ligis- 
latiff  however,  seemed  as  submissive  as  ever  \  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  votes,  tongues,  and  pens  be 
proceeded  to  recruit  his  wasted  army  by  fresh 
conscriptions,  and  to  restore  his  finances  by  ftesh 
and  unprecedented  taxes.  To  the  few  who  ven- 
tured to  murmur  he  said  that  he  had  been  beaten 
only  by  the  elements  and  by  unforeseen  accidents; 
that  the  himdreds  of  thousands  that  were  at  rest 
under  the  snows  of  Russia  had  acquired  as  much 
glory  for  the  country  as  the  always  snccessftil 
armies  of  former  days ;  that,  if  he  did  not  now 
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meet  the  Russians  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Germany,  the  sacred  frontiers  of  France  would  be 
invaded  by  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
the  armies  of  all  Europe ;  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
bis  craft,  and  would  still  beat  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance if  he  were  properly  supported ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  could  do  better  without  the  French  than 
the  French  could  do  without  him.  The  new  con- 
tcriptions  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
the  militia  or  national  guards  were  drafted  into  the 
skeleton  battalions  of  the  regular  army ;  some  of 
the  guards  and  other  troops  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  recalled  from  Spain;  the  sailors  of 
the  useless  French  fleets  were  regimented  and  sent 
to  serve  on  land — no  possible  means  were  neglected 
to  swell  the  military  force,  and  to  enable  the  foiled 
conqueror  of  nearly  all  Europe  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  one  tremendous  and  decisive  campaign. 
And  to  such  an  amount  were  big  forces  swollen 
that,  in  the  year  1813,  Bonaparte  had  (counting 
ill  his  troops,  in  all  quarters,  and  of  all  services) 
from  100,000  to  800,000  men  under  arms.  Out 
of  this  number  he  collected  in  Giennany,  early  in 
the  spring,  an  army  of  350,000.  But  not  even 
the  French,  with  all  their  alacrity  and  proneness 
for  the  military  profession,  can  be  turned  into  good 
soldiers  in  a  few  months.  This  army  could  not 
he  compared  to  that  which  had  perished  in  Russia 
and  in  Poland ;  the  veteran  regiments  lost  their 
character  through  the  large  intermixture  of  con- 
scripts and  militia,  and  many  of  the  new  bat- 
talions were  not  much  belter  than  any  common 
untried  militia  corps.  The  cavalry,  which  requires 
a  long  and  careful  training,  was  very  defective : 
the  pride  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  Murat,  the 
most  brilliant  of  cavalry  generals,  had  so  often  led 
to  victory,  was  no  more,  and,  what  was  next  in 
consequence  to  this  arm,  Murat  now  refused  to 
quit  Naples  to  take  the  command  of  it.  After 
many  jealousies  and  quarrels  the  rupture  between 
the  two  brothers-in-law  was  completed  by  the  late 
Russian  disasters :  Bonaparte  vilified  the  military 
conduct  of  Murat  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and,  forgetting  how  speedily  he  himself  had  aban- 
doned the  wreck  of  that  army,  he  accused  Murat 
of  having  quitted  the  army  too  soon  and  in  a  das- 
tardly manner.  He  treatnl  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles,  whose  head  and  body  were  seamed  with 
wounds,  as  a  poltroon  ;  and  he  contrasted  his  con- 
duct during  the  flight  from  Moscow  with  that  of 
Bugene  Beauhamais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who 
had,  indeed,  conducted  himself  admirably  on  that 
fatal  retreat.  The  crowned  son  of  the  innkeeper, 
«ho  had  carved  out  his  own  fortune  with  his  sabre, 
always  considered  the  son  of  the  guillotined  Mar- 
quis de  Beauharnais  as  a  courtly  young  raau  who 
had  owed  his  fortunes  to  his  mother  Josephine,  and 
to  his  own  suppleness  and  submissiveness  of  be- 
haviour. As  an  Italian  potentate  Murat  had  long 
been  jealous  of  his  neighbour  the  viceroy  of 
Italy ;  but  to  compare  that  viceroy  with  him  as  a 
soldier  was  to  inflict  an  intuit  whach  his  Majesty 
of  Naples  could  not  bear.    Some  furious  corre- 


spondence between  the  emperor  and  his  brother- 
in-law  *  was  succeeded,  on  the  part  of  Murat,  by 
overtures  for  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
English  in  Sicily,  which  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced by  Murat,  who  hoped  that,  by  a  timely 
defection  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  a 
treaty  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  he  might 
secure  to  himself  and  his  descendants  the  Neapo- 
litan throne.     The  absence  of  his  person  and 
prestige  would  have  been  felt  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony.     But  Murat's  wife,  Carolina  Bonaparte 
(who  most  of  all  the  family  resembled  her  brother 
Napoleon),  made  use  of  her  great  influence  over 
the  weak  and  undecided  mind  of  her  husband ; 
and  Marshal  Ney,  police-minister  Fouch^   and 
other  Frenchmen  wrote  argumentative  and  flatter- 
ing letters  to  prove  that  the  fate  of  King  Joachim 
was  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  to  declare  that  the  whole  French 
army  desired  to  see  him  among  them,  while  the 
French  cavalry  was  impatiently  demanding  their 
old  heroic  leader.     Yielding  to  all  these  and  other 
influences  Murat  went  into  Germany ;  but  it  was 
with  a  doubting  head  and  an  unwilling  heart. 
There  was  also  a  visible  shyness  among  many  of 
the  veteran  officers,  and  more  particularly  among 
such  as  had  gained  titles,  decorations,  great  estates, 
and  abundance  of  money.     Many  of  these  were 
getting  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  and  all  wished  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  dangers.   One 
of  this  class  had  exclaimed,  with  a  coarse  oath,  as 
far  back  as  the  campaign  of  I809i  which  saw 
Marshal  Lannes  and  many  other  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  numbered  with  the  slain— "This 
little  rascal  will  never  stop  until  he  gets  us  all 
killed — all  i"!    Bemadotte  gave  to  the  Emporor 

*  RonapATto,  in  the  Airy  of  hit  panloa,  wrote  a  letter  to  hU  luter 
Carolina,  in  which  he  told  her  In  plain  terma  that  her  honhand, 
Mura*.  was  an  ungrateful  acoundrel.  a  liar,  traitor,  and  (in  politici) 
a  fool ;  uid  that  ho  was  unworthy  of  bis  close  family-connexion  with 
him,  the  emperor,  &c.  To  this  Murat  replied  with  eqnal  passion,  **  Tha 
wound  on  my  honour  is  inflicted,  and  it  is  not  in  Uie  power  of  your 
m.ije8ty  to  heul  it  You  have  insulted  an  old  compauion  in  arms, 
fiiitbfnl  to  yon  in  your  dangers,  not  a  small  means  cHT  your  Tictorlea, 
a  supporter  of  your  greatoesa,  and  the  reviver  of  your  wandering  ootl* 
rage  on  tile  ISthBraniaire.  Your  miyesty  aaya  that,  when  one  lias  the 
honour  to  belong  to  your  Uttutriout  family,  one  ought  to  do  nothing 
to  hazard  its  interests  or  obsctire  its  splendour.  And  I,  sire,  tell  you 
in  reply,  that  your  family  reoelTed  from  me  quite  as  much  honour  as 
it  gave  in  uniting  me  m  matrimuny  with  Carolina.  A  thousand 
times,  though  a  king,  I  sigh  after  the  days  when,  as  a  plain  ofRcer,  I 
had  superiord,  but  no  master.  Having  become  a  king,  but  finding 
myself  in  this  supreme  rank  tyrannised  over  by  your  majesty  aud 
domineered  over  in  mv  own  ftunily,  I  have  felt  mure  than  ever  the 
need  of  independence,  the  thirst  of  liberty.  Thus  you  afflict,  thus  you 
sacriQce  to  your  suspicion  the  men  most  faitliful  to  you  and  the  mea 
who  have  best  served  you  in  the  stupendous  road  of  your  fortune  j 
thus  Fouche  hns  been  immolated  by  Savary,  Talleyrand  sacrificed  to 
Champagny.  Champagny  himself  to  Biissano  (Maret),  and  Murat  to 
Beauhamatt — to  fieauhamals,  who  has  with  you  the  merit  of  mute 
obedience,  and  that  other  merit  (more  grstirying  to  you  because  more 
servile)  of  having  cheerfully  announced  to  Uie  senate  of  France  your 
repudiation  of  his  own  mother.  1  can  no  longer  deny  to  my  pebsia 
some  restoration  of  commerce,  some  remedy  for  the  terrible  evils  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  maritime  war.  From  whnt  I  have  said  of  yonr 
majesty  and  of  myself,  it  results  that  our  mutual  old  confidence  and 
faith  are  gone.  Your  majesty  will  do  what  ^ou  most  like,  but  what- 
ever may  lie  your  wrongs  towards  me,  lam  still  your  brother  and  laith- 
ful  brothei^in-Uiw — Joachim."— Ont«ra/e  P.  Cotletta,  Suirin  dUfapolu 

We  know,  upon  other  authority,  that  a  letter  quite  as  pungent  waa 
written  and  sent ;  but  from  what  we  know  of  poor  Murat'a  literary 
aequiri-ments  (he  could  never  spell  either  French  or  Italian,  or  speak 
even  his  own  language  with  tolerable  ^ammatical  correctneaa),  wo 
much  doubt  whether  he  could  have  written  this  letter  hlmieli  I 
was  laid  toba  perfectlv  well  knovm  in  a  certain  circle  at  Naples  whs 
It  waa  that  eompof  ed  the  stinging  epistle  fur  Urn. 

f  Bourrkone, 
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^f  Ruaaia  a  list  of  disaffected  Frencl'  Acen,  and 
this  lilt  included  the  name*  of  Miktaena,  Augereau, 
and  leveral  other  marshals. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  eorpii  Ugulatif  de- 
clared to  their  emperor  in  a  most  flattering  address 
that  all  that  they  and  the  French  nation  had  done 
or  could  do  for  him  was  too  little ;  they  thanked  him 
for  the  sacrifice*  which  he  had  called  upon  them 
to  make  for  the  preservation  of  his  dynasty  ;  and 
they  promised  him  an  unlimited  assistance — une 
assistance  sans  homes.  Bonaparte  in  his  reply 
told  the  president  and  messieurs  les  d(ipnt<te  that 
the  French  had  entirely  justified  the  opinion  he 
had  always  had  of  them ;  that  he  had  been  called 
by  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  nation  to  con- 
•tiiute  the  great  French  empire;  that  hia  march 
had  l>een  gradual,  uniform,  analogous  to  the  spirit 
ofevenisand  the  interests  of  his  people;  that  in 
a  few  ^ears  more  hi*  great  work  would  be  com- 
pleted and  consolidated  ;  that  all  his  design*,  all 
his  enterprises,  had  but  one  object,  the  prosperity 
of  the  French  empire,  which  he  wished  to  remore 
for  ever  from  English  law  or  dictation  ;  that  the 
world  must  be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  his  recent  and  immense  losses 
had  been  filled  up,  and  would  judge  thereby  of 
what  effort*  the  French  would  be  capable  if  the 
nece»sity  should  ever  occur  of  their  defending  their 
own  territory  or  the  independence  of  hi*  crown ; 
that  he  was  soon  going  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  hi*  troops  and  confound  his  enemies ;  and  that 
In  no  negotiation  and  in  no  case  whatsoever  would 
he  permit  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire  to  be 
put  in  question,  or  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
surrendering  any  of  the  conquest*  which  France 
bad  made.  He  concluded  with  promising  them  a 
jirand  show  and  solemnity.  "  As  soon,"  said  he, 
"  as  the  cares  of  war  will  allow  u*  a  moment  of 
repose,  we  will  call  you  back  to  this  capital,  toge- 
ther with  the  notables  of  our  empire,  to  oe  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  empress,  our  well-beloved 
epouse,  and  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  King  of 
Ilome,  our  very  dear  son.  The  thought  of  this 
grand  Solemnity,  at  once  religious  and  political, 
move*  my  heart !  I  will  hasten  the  epoch  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  France." 

Bonaparte  had  ever  been  jealous  of  any  extensive 
delegated  authority :  he  had  not  appointed  any  re- 
gency in  1812  on  starting  for  the  hazardous  Russian 
campaign ;  but  the  recent  conspiracy  of  General 
Malet,  together  with  some  other  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  artful  plan  of  pleasing  and 
flattering  his  party  among  the  Austrians,  now  de- 
termined bim  to  organise  a  government  in  Paris 
which  might  supply  his  personal  absence ;  and  to 
appoint  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  regent.  Upon 
his  demand,  the  senate,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
'issued  its  consultum ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
Bonaparte  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  daughter.  This  certainly  gratified 
and  duped  many  of  the  French.  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  join  the 
enemies  of  hi*  son-in-law,  or  assail  a  country 


actually  governed  by  his  own  child,  and  to  dw 
throne  of  which  his  own  innocent  grandchild  wti 
heir? 

On  the  15th  of  April  Bonaparte  quitted  for  the 
last  time  his  favourite  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Og 
the  evening  of  the  16th  he  was  at  Mayence,  where 
he  inspected  the  troops  and  had  an  interview  with 
several  of  the  Crerman  prince*  of  the  Confederatice 
of  the  Rhine.  By  the  25th  he  was  at  Erfiiri, 
where,  in  1807,  he  had  dazzled  and  £*ecinated  the 
young  Czar,  and  had  conferred  with  bim  on  tbe 
mighty  project  of  dividing  Europe  into  two  em- 
pires, with  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  the  one  aii^ 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  the  other. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  lost  little  time  ii 
putting  hia  armie*  in  the  track  of  the  fugitin 
enemy.  He  took  the  field  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  that  horrible  winter,  and  flew  in  stedga 
over  the  snow  from  Petersburgh  to  Wilna,  wbert, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1812,  hi*  now  concen- 
trated army  and  his  hordes  of  Cossacks  saluted 
him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  hurrahs.  Fren 
Wilna  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  two  grand 
divisions,  the  one  taking  the  direct  road  by  Wsr- 
saw,  the  other  taking  the  road  by  Kfinig^berg  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  majority 
of  the  Poles  now  received  Alexander  as  a  deliverer; 
the  Prussians,  with  so  many  wrong*  to  avenge 
upon  the  French,  welcomed  the  Russians  witb 
transports  of  joy ;  and  such  was  the  national  en- 
thusiasm and  the  rage  against  Bonaparte  that  no 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  king  and  government 
could  possibly  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Prussian  with  the  Rnsaian  tniop*. 
General  Yorck,  who  commanded  the  20,000  Prus- 
sians who  had  been  sent  to  serve  as  a  contingent 
force  in  the  invasion  of  Russia,  had  behaved  with 
rare  sincerity  and  moderation.  He  was  servini 
against  his  will  and  against  the  will  of  bis  sove- 
reign, he  was  serving  against  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  country ;  and,  when  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow became  a  dib&cie,  he  was  so  placed,  in  the 
line  of  retreat,  that  if  he  had  only  moved  his  corps 
the  French  loss  must  have  been  still  more  frigbt- 
fiilly  increased,  while  if  he  had  turned  his  am* 
against  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their 
confusion — as  many  of  his  officers  and  nearly  all 
his  men  wished  him  to  do — not  one  out  of  evenr 
ten  of  the  French  fiigitives  that  afterwards  rallied 
and  made  head  in  Germany  would  have  escaped. 
But  Yorck  remained  true  and  steady  to  the  treaty 
which  bound  his  master  to  the  Froich,  nntil  the 
moment  when  his  sovereign  revoked  his  orders, 
and  declared  that  treaty  to  be  broken  by  B«o>- 
parte.  The  French  still  occupied  Dantzic,  Glogaa, 
Stettin,  and  other  Prussian  fortresses  on  tiie  Oder; 
they  had  30,000  men  near  Posen,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Berlin.  Frederick  William  was  in  a 
manner  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  and  most  of 
his  troops  were  scattered  in  the  midst  of  Frendi 
cantonments  and  formidable  French  ganisom. 
Notwithatanding,  on  the  22nd  of  January  hii 
Prussian  majesty  suddenly  quitted  Potadym.  vd 
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Tepaifed  to  Srodaa,  where  he  could  give  the  hand 
to  the  advancing  Ruuians,  and  correspond 
directly,  or  confer  pertonally,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Even  before  hiis  departure  became 
known  the  Pniesian  itudenta  and  the  secret  poli- 
tical  (ocieties  had  begun  to  preach  a  national  cru- 
lade  againat  the  French,  and  to  animate  the  great 
body  of  the  people  as  well  aa  the  troop*  with  their 
own  patriotic  enthuaiasm.  It  was  clear  that  the 
battle  of  Jena  and  the  fate  of  the  loved  and 
mourned  Queen  of  Prussia  would  soon  be  avenged. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  Frederick 
William  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  propoae  an  armis- 
tice, the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Dantzic  and  all  the  Prus- 
sian fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Oder,  and 
retire  behind  the  Elbe  into  Saxony,  in  return  for 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  stop  the 
march  of  his  victorious  armies  and  remain  behind 
the  Vistula.  But  this  proposition  was  indignaotly 
rejected  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
learned  nothing  from  misfortune,  and  who  would 
not  see  his  own  increasing  weakness.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  or  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  re- 
jection of  his  proposition  by  France,  Frederick 
William  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Russia.  This  treaty,  being 
ratified  at  Kalisoh,  became  the  basis  of  the  Sixtfi 
Coaiition  against  France.  By  the  treaty  Prussia 
engaged  to  furnish  80,000  men,  without  counting 
her  levies  en  masse  ;  and  Russia  promised  1 50,000 
men.  Austria  was  invited  to  join  the  league, 
which  as  yet  proposed  little  more  than  the  libe- 
rating of  all  Ckrmany ;  but  the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  it  increased  its  armies,  and  collected  an 
imposing  force  in  Bohemia,  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  Saxony,  professed  a  desire  to  remain  neutral. 
It  was,  however,  known  to  the  French  that  Prince 
Mettemich  was  again  corresponding  in  a  very 
frieodly  manner  with  the  English  government. 
They  had  taken  the  surest  if  not  the  honestest 
method  for  acquiring  this  information — they  had 
•topped  one  of  Mettemich'a  couriers  and  opened 
hit  letters.  Even  after  this  Austria  offered  her 
mediation ;  but  Bonaparte  would  hear  of  no  cession 
of  territory  on  his  part  either  in  Germany  or  in 
Italy ;  and,  as  for  Spain,  although  he  had  nothing 
left  there  save  Suchet's  diminished  corps  cCarmie, 
he  still  insisted  that  his  brother  Joseph  should 
be  king. 

The  Russians  now  blockaded  Dantsic,  and  ad- 
wnctd  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Prussian  general  Bulow  and  his 
veterans.  Eogene  Beauharnaia  fled  before  the 
allies ;  and  he  was  sorely  molested  on  his  retreat 
by  the  Prussian  insurgenta  and  pulks  of  Cossacks. 
Od  the  4th  of  March,  Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the 
French ;  even  Dresden  waa  evacuated  on  the  27th 
of  March ;  and,  after  having  reinforced  some  of  the 
French  garrisons  left  in  the  countries  from  which 
he  had  fled,  Beauhamais  rallied  behind  the  Elbe 
with  about  40,000  men.  But  every  day  brought 
•ome  fresh  proof  o(  the  detestation  in  which  the 


French  were  held  throughout  Germany — brought 
some  unquestionable  evicknce  that  the  fire  waa  at 
last  kindled  in  the  great  Teutonic  heart.  Fifty, 
a  hundred  insurrections  broke  out  simultaneously ; 
and  day  and  night  the  cold  March  air  was  filled 
and  warmed  by  the  patriotic  aongs  of  the  German 
students,  who  had  thrown  away  their  pens  and 
books  for  swords  and  muskets,  and  who  were  call- 
ing upon  all  classes — upon  every  man  or  youth  of 
the  Ciermanic  breed— to  follow  their  example,  and 
aid  in  expelling  the  oppressors  and  demoralisera  of 
their  country.  Kumer's  '  Men  and  Cowards,' 
and  *  Song  of  the  Sword,'  wrought  more  miracles 
than  the  *  Marseillese  Hymn.'  Germany  had  slept 
and  dreamed  for  an  unseasonably  long  time,  but 
her  wakening  was  sublime  and  full  of  hope.  Ten 
thousand  Cossacks  under  Tettenborn,  aided  by  the 
inaurgenta,  swept  clear  of  the  French  the  whole  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  and  then  mundated 
the  country  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  This  carried  the 
flames  of  insurrection  into  other  states  and  populoua 
cities.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  French  autho- 
ritiea  fled  from  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  and 
Almost  of  beggary,  by  the  finishing  hand  of  that 
g^reateat  of  plunderera  and  freebooters.  Marshal 
Davoust.  Denmark,  the  old  ally  and  servant  of 
France,  was  isolated,  and  in  consequence  adopted 
a  system  of  armed  neutrality — in  which  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  persevere.  Beauharnaia  repulsed 
the  Russian  division  of  Wittgenstein,  dispersed,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  a  corps  of  observation  established 
at  Magdeburg,  threatened  the  road  to  Berlin,  and 
stopped  for  some  daya  the  advance  of  the  allied 
van.  After  this  check,  however,  the  allies  ad- 
vanced and  occupied  Leipzig.  Beauhamais  had 
been  rapidly  reinforced  by  troops  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  from  Italy ;  and  now,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  when  his  stepfather  arrived  from  Paris,  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  was  defended  by  a  force  far  su- 
perior  (numerically)  to  any  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  had  near  to 
it.  The  natural  march  of  Russia  lies  eastward ; 
in  advancing  from  her  western  frontier  her  move- 
ments have  alwaya  been,  and  must  long  continue 
to  be,  somewhat  slow  and  uncertain.  Aa  (oon  aa 
he  reached  his  army  Bonaparte  determined  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  hoping  to  strike  a  grand  blow 
before  the  allies  should  have  time  to  collect  their 
forces  in  one  great  head,  and  by  a  single  battle  to 
recover  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin.  Some  of  the 
Russian  generals,  in  command  of  divisions  whieh 
had  been  too  widely  scattered,  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  other  commanders,  both  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian, were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  know  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
fought  and  won — but  not  without  immense  sacn- 
fices — ^the  battle  of  Lutzen.  On  the  21st  he  at- 
tacked the  Russians  and  Prussians  again,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  well  contested  field 
of  Bautzen.  But  in  both  these  affairs  Bonaparte 
had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  a  defeat :  the  two 
victories  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  the  allies  retired 
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in  good  Older,  losing  few  prisoners  and  no  gans. 
Bonaparte  bitterly  complained  of  this ;  but  his  ge- 
nerals observed  to  one  another  that  these  were  no 
longer  the  days  or  the  troops  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a 
war.  On  the  1st  of  May,  in  a  bloody  combat  which 
preceded  the  general  action  at  Lutzen,  Marshal 
Beasi^res  was  slain  ;  many  old  companions  in  arms 
perished  both  at  Lutzen  and  at  Bautzen ;  and  two 
days  after  the  latter  battle,  in  another  engagement 
with  the  retreating  allies,  Bonaparte's  favourite 
aide-de-camp,  General  Duroc,  was  laid  low,  being 
struck  and  frightfully  mangled  by  a  cannon-balL 
This  time,  at  least,  the  feelings  of  humanity  over- 
powered the  stern  Man  of  Destiny.  Duroc  was  his 
old  and  most  faithful  companion — Duroc  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  were  personally  attached  to 
Bonaparte,  without  regard  to  loss  or  profit,  or  good 
or  evil  fortune,  and  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Bona- 
parte was  personally  and  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately attached.  It  was  a  superstition  too,  both  at 
the  French  court  and  with  the  French  army  (where 
such  notions  were  anything  rather  than  uncommon), 
that  there  was  a  sympathy  or  mysterious  connexion 
between  the  fate  of  Duroc  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
master.  The  dying  man  was  carried  from  the  field 
where  he  fell  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  near  the 
spot.  Napoleon  went  to  see  him,  and  was  deeply 
afiected.  Nor  did  he  speedily  recover  the  command 
of  himself:  to  the  aides-de-camp  and  other  ofiScers 
who  came  pressing  round  him  for  instructions,  he 
said,  with  a  hollow  voice,  "  Put  off  everything  till 
tomorrow!"  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  refused  or  neglected  to  attend  to  the  military 
reports  brought  to  him.* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Great  Britain  made  herself 
a  party  to  the  coalition,  or  to  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.f  Some  English  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank  repaired  to  Germany  and 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  and  abundant 
assistance  was  promised.  The  best  present  aid  we 
could  give  was  to  find  full  employment  for  the  lai^ 
body  of  veterans  still  left  in  Spain.  This  was  un- 
derstood by  the  allies ;  but  Lord  Wellington  sur- 
passed all  the  expectations  they  had  formed  of  him, 
high  as  those  expectations  indubitably  were. 

The  allies  withdrew  both  from  Leipzig  and  from 
Dresden ;  and  Bonaparte  entered  the  fair  capital 
of  Saxony.  He  now  consented  to  an  armistice, 
which  was  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the 
22nd  of  July.    Austria  still  professed  goodwill, 

*  A.  Vien«uax,  Lift  of  Bonnparte. 

f  Oa  July  the  8th  >  eauTrntian,  koown  by  the  neme  oTthe  Conren- 
tion  of  Petenwaldpa,  took  place  between  Grent  Britain  and  Ruwia. 
On  September  the  0th  a  triple  treaty  of  alliance  between  Rnatiu,  Aai' 
tria.  and  Pruwia  was  raliflod  at  Toplitx ;  aod  on  the  3id  of  October  a 
preliminarv  tr<>aty  of  alUaoce  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  vu 
■igned  at  the  laroe  place. 

The  conrt  of  Deomark  could  not  yet  free  itself  from  its  French  toils ; 
and  on  the  lOth  of  July,  when  the  French  had  gained  the  batlleeof 
Lutzen  and  lUutjuni,  when  the  stir  of  Bonaparte  seemed  again  to  pre- 
Tnil,  and  while  the  congrfsa  of  pletiipotentlaHes  welv  assembiea  at 
Prairne,  a  reciprocal  trrity  of  alliance  and  guarantee  betwi*en  France 
and  Denmark  was  mttfied'  at  Copenhagen.  It  could  not  liut  happen 
that  tht^  Daues  should  he  made  to  piy  afterwards  for  this  conduct  of 
their  government.  But  there  was  more  than  this : — on  the  Srd  of  Sep- 
tembw,  whtis  Bemadotte  and  his  Swedes,  far  away  flrom  tlieir  own 
firontien.  were  adTandng  with  the  allies  Into  the  heart  of  Oermany, 
Demuitk  daclaied  war  Sfainst  Sweden  I 


and  an  anxious  wish  to  mediate ;  and  Mettemich 
himself  hurried  to  Dresden,  to  proffer  his  good 
offices,  and  to  act  with  the  whole  weight  and  aa- 
thority  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  proposed 
that  the  French  should  entirely  evacuate  Germanj, 
and  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  of  the 
French  empire  in  that  direction.  The  successire 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  and  Boni- 
parte  himself,  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  sets,  vere 
the  natural  boundaries  of  France ;  Mettemich  did 
not  ask  him  to  give  back  Savoy  in  the  Alps,  or 
his  vast  conquests  and  annexations  beyond  the 
Alps ;  the  only  point  he  insisted  upon  beiog  the 
renunciation  of  everything  beyond  the  lUiiiie. 
This  would  have  left  France  far  too  powerful,  and 
in  fact  more  powerful  than  she  had  been  with 
her  extended  German  frontier ;  but  Bonaparte  ar- 
rogantly and  resolutely  refused  either  to  give  up 
the  ground  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  Rhine,  ut 
to  abandon  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  French  combination  against 
the  independence  and  security  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  all  Germany.  He  had  annexed  the  countr; 
as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  to  the  French  em- 
pire ;  he  had  made  new  French  departments  of  it; 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
French  empire,  and  his  own  fixed  and  unalterable 
principle,  that  such  annexations  of  territory  should 
never  be  rescinded ;  that  what  once  had  become 
French  must  for  ever  remain  French.  To  Metter- 
nich's  remonstrances  he  replied  with  indecent  rage. 
He  evidently  thought  to  terrify  this  minister  as  he 
had  terrified  or  bewildered  Cobentzel,  the  Austrian 
diplomatist,  after  his  first  splendid  victories ;  but 
the  times  and  the  men  were  very  different ;  and 
nearly  every  fact  and  circumstance  at  all  connected 
with  the  case  induces  the  belief  that  Mettemich 
not  only  despised  his  wrath,  but  equally  enjojed 
the  presumption  and  the  obstinacy  which  made 
him  neglect  his  last  hope  of  salvation.  True  to 
his  old  practice,  when  Bonaparte  found  that  inso- 
lence and  bullying  would  not  do,  he  tried  the 
effects  of  cajolery  and  temptation.  He  would  not 
think  of  offering  or  promising  to  give  back  to 
Austria  her  large  and  rich  possessions  in  Upper 
Italy;  but  he  tempted  her  with  the  promise  of 
Dalmatia  and  all  the  poor  and  rugged  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces, hinting  that  they  might  be  extended,  both 
inland  and  along  the  sea  coasts,  at  the  expense  of 
Austria's  ancient  foe,  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
offer  was  mean  to  the  extremity  of  meaunea*;  but 
what  we  know  of  the  animus  of  Vienna  statesmen 
or  politicians  forces  us  to  entertain  some  doubt  as 
to  the  effects  which  would  have  been  produced  if, 
in  addition  to  the  Illyrian  provinces,  he  had  offered 
to  give  up  Lombardy  and  Venice  to  Austris. 
Spuming  the  contemptible  bait,  Mettemich  niplied 
that  things  had  come  to  that  pass  that  Austria 
could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  she  must  either 
be  with  France  or  against  France ;  that  Germany 
had  been  long  enough  tormented  bj  these  wm, 
and  it  was  time  the  should  be  left  to  rest  and  » 
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national  independence.  Such,  however,  was  the 
awe  in  which  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  European 
sovereigns  still  stood  of  the  mighty  means  and 
military  genius  of  the  ruler  of  the  French,  that 
conferences  for  a  peace  were  resumed  at  Prague, 
in  Bohemia,  Bonaparte  engagping  to  prolong  the 
armistice  tUl  the  10th  of  August;  nor  was  the 
unmanly  and  now  irrational  diffidence  fully  dissi- 
pated until  the  news  of  Wellington's  great  achieve- 
ment at  Vittoria  was  carried  through  Europe  and 
across  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  diplomatists 
of  the  allied  powers  then  sounded  a  higher  note ; 
the  armistice  expired  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
Austria  joined  the  allies. 

Mbnths  before  the  declaration  of  Austria  the 
English  government  had  sent  very  important  aids 
into  the  north  of  Giermany ;  it  called  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's old  and  not  unattached  subjects  the  Hano- 
verians  to  rouse  themselves  into  action  and  join 
the  common  cause ;  it  furnished  with  a  liberal  lund 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  clothing,  &c., 
not  only  to  the  Hanoverians,  but  to  the  Prussians, 
and  also  to  the  Swedes,  who  were  about  to  commence 
operations  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  brother,  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
(now  Marquess  of  Londonderry),  was  dispatched 
to  the  seat  of  war,  charged,  on  the  part  of  his  sove- 
reign, with  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Prussian,  Swedish,  and  Hanoverian  armies.  Sir 
Charles  assuredly  performed  the  difficult  duties  of 
his  mission  with  great  firmness  and  ability,  and  it 
now  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
was  chiefly  he  who  kept  Bemadotte,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  true  and  steady  to  the  coalition. 
Sir  Charles  had  especial  letters  of  authorisation  to  ' 
Bemadotte ;  during  the  natural  doubts  and  vacil- 
lations of  that  extraordinary  Frenchman,  that  soldier 
of  fortune  and  enthroned  man  of  the  revolution,  he 
hardly  ever  quitted  him ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  owing  the  presence  of  Bemadotte  and  his 
brave  Swedish  army  on  the  decisive  field  of 
Leipzig.  The  Hanoverians  flew  to  the  arms  which 
were  offered  to  them  by  England  with  enthusiasm ; 
Brigadier-general  Lyon  was  appointed  to  command 
them  and  the  troops  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  A 
regency  was  formed ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  repaired  to  die  country.  In 
addition  to  our  immense  supplies  of  military  stores, 
our  government  allotted  2,000,000/.  sterling  to 
sustain  the  operations  of  Bemadotte  and  his  Swedish 
army,  and  2,000,000/.  more  was  given  as  a  direct 
aid  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  At  the  same  time 
500,000/.  was  granted  to  Russia,  in  order  that 
she  might  give  equipment  and  efficiency  to  her  fleet. 
Upon  these  largesses  Russia  undertook  to  raise  her 
force  in  the  field  to  200,000  men,  and  Prassia  to 
raise  hers  to  100,000.  Even  now,  but  for  English 
money  and  EngUsh  credit,  and  the  promptitude  of 
our  manufactories  in  producing  arms  and  all  the 
materials  of  war,  the  allies  would  have  failed  in 
their  campaign. 

A  series  of  battles  was  fought  about  Dresden 
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on  the  a4th,  25th,  and  27th  of  August,  between 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  one  side  and  the 
French  and  their  Grerman  and  other  auxiliaries  on 
the>  othw.  Bonaparte  was  decidedly  successful, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  the  Austrian  generals 
were  guilty  of  some  of  their  old  absurdities  in 
dividing  their  forces,  or  they  pursued  that  line  of 
conduct  which  still  leaves  a  doubt  in  many  minds 
whether  they  were  traitors  or  only  incurable  fools. 
But,  in  rashly  pursuing  the  allies  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia,  Vandamme,  with  a  corps  of 
30,000  men,  was  cut  off  and  surrounded,  and  was 
finally  made  prisoner  at  Culm,  with  about  8000  of 
his  men.  Oudinot  was  beaten  at  Ghross  Beeren  by 
the  Swedes  and  Prussians  commanded  by  Bema- 
dotte. Ney,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Oudinot, 
only  succeeded  to  his  misfortunes,  being  soundly 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  which  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin.  The  Pmssian  BlQcher,  too,  was 
now  taking  vengeance  for  all  he  had  suffered  in 
and  after  the  campaign  of  Jena.  On  the  Katz- 
bacb,  in  Silesia,  he  routed  the  French  opposed  to 
him,  and  dislocated  Bonaparte's  base  of  operations. 
Of  all  the  allied  generals  Blucher  was  the  most 
active,  energetic,  and  daring.  It  was  now  he  ob- 
tained from  the  army  the  name  of  "  Marshal  For- 
wards;" for  he  was  ever  forward,  and  almost 
always  fighting.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  some- 
times exposed  to  checks  and  losses ;  but  on  nearly 
every  occasion  the  hero  could  say  that  his  misfor- 
tunes arose  not  so  much  from  his  going  too  fast, 
as  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  going  too  slow.  The 
month  of  September  passed  in  desultonr  warfare, 
attended  with  very  long  marches  and  counter- 
marches, which  the  young  French  conscripts  had 
not  stamina  to  support.  Bonaparte's  armies  lost 
both  strength. and  ground  on  every  side;  and  his 
German  allies  and  auxiliaries  began  to  forsake 
him.  Even  where  princes  and  governments  would 
have  kept  their  un-German  and  ruinous  compacts 
with  him,  they  were  mostly  prevented  by  the  de- 
termined spirit  of  their  subjects,  who  had  leamed 
to  sing  Kurner's  '  Song  of  the  Sword,'  and  who 
had  caught  the  Teutonic  flame.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  made  a  separate  peace  with  Austria;  the 
King  of  Saxony  and  ex-Grand-Duke  of  Warsaw 
was  more  steady,  but  his  Saxon  troops,  like  the 
rest  of  the  (xerman  auxiliaries,  began  to  desert 
from  the  French.  At  last,  after  a  painful  straggle 
between  pride  and  necessity,  Bonaparte  turned  his 
back  to  the  allies,  and  began  his  retreat  upon 
Leipzig  with  a  dispirited  army.  He  was  closely 
foUowM  by  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Swedes.  At  Leipzig  he  determined  to  make  a 
final  stand.  "  Give  me  but  one  victory,"  said  he, 
"and  Germany  may  yet  be  saved!"  He  fought 
two  bloody  battles  at  Leipzig,  but  neither  of  them 
was  a  victory  for  him.  On  the  16th  of  October 
the  first  battle  took  place :  it  was  fought  gallantly 
on  both  sides,  but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  and  the  French  were  repulsed 
and  driven  close  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
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Oil  the  18th  the  lecond  battle  was  foaght:  the 
French  divisione  soon  lost  ground,  10,000  Saxons 
r&ised  the  patriotic  shout  for  Germany,  left  them 
ih  A  hody,  and  went  over  to  the  allies.  After  this 
nothing  remained  but  flight;  and  even  for  flight 
it  was  too  late  an  hour.     Bonaparte  made  his  dis- 

Sositions  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  Rhine ; 
ut,  white  his  army  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig,  on 
the  mortiing  of  the  19th,  by  a  long  narrow  bridge, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  the  allies,  after  a 
desperate  strug;g1e  with  the  French  rear,  burst  into 
the  towD,  ifind,  the  bridge  being  blown  up  to  pre- 
vent the  allies  from  pursuing  those  who  nad 
already  passed  over  it,  25,000  Frenchmen,  caught 
in  the  towii  as  in  a  trap,  were  compelled  to  Jay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  retreat  fi-om  Leipzig  was  almost  as  disastrous 
as  the  retreat  froin  Moscow.  The  French  army 
was  completely  disorganised.  Bonaparte  was, 
however,  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Hanau,  through 
the  Bavarians,  his  late  allies,  who  now  attempted 
to  oppose  his  pasttlge  back  to  France,  and  to  keep 
tiim  at  bay  until  the  Russians  and  Prussians  should 
have  time  Ui  come  up  and  fall  upon  his  flanks  and 
rear.  The  affair  of  Hanau  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  October ;  and,  if  the  Bavarians  had  bebn  some- 
what stronger  and  more  active,  the  war  tnust  have 
ended  here  with  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  of  NovemW 
Bonaparte  was  at  Francfort,  and,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  up  an  illusion  ih  France,  he  wrote  to  his 
empress-qiieen  and  tegedt,  Baying  that  he  sent 
her  twenty  colours  taken  by  his  armies  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Hahaii,  Lejpzig,  &c.  "  tt  is  an  homage," 
said  he,  "  which  I  love  to  render  you.  I  desire 
that  you  may  see  iti  it  a  mark  of  my  great  satis- 
faction with  your  conduct  during  the  regency  whith 
I  have  confided  to  you."  But  he  could  find  no 
rest  at  Francfort  or  at  any  othet  place  on  Getmati 
soil.  At  lAst  he  reached  the  Rnine,  and  passed 
over  the  70,000  or  80,000  men,  who  were  all  that 
reinained  to  him  out  of  the  army  of  350,000  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  campaign  in  the  month 
of  May.  Having  placed  this  fragment  of  the 
Grand  Army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  set 
oiit  fbr  Paris,  where  he  arrived  late  on  the  Evening 
of  the  9th  of  November. 

Although  there  had  been  sundry  jealoutieB,  sus- 
picions, disagreements,  and  collisions  of  policy, 
utStests,  and  projects,  the  allies  had  visibly  im- 

S roved  upon  their  former  coalitions,  and  had  con- 
ucted  this  campaign  with  more  unanimity  and 
spirit  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  The  courK 
of  the  war  was  marked  with  many  singular  and 
striking  incidents.  General  Moreau,  the  hated 
rival  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  so  long  jiving  in 
an  uncomfortable  exile  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  invited  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
join  their  armies,  and  to  assist,  with  his  military 
genius  and  experience,  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant 
of  his  country  and  the  oppressor  of  Europe.  Mo- 
reau's  ardent  republicanism  had  been  much  cooled 
by  time  and  experience,  and  by  what  he  had  seen  j 


of  the  working  of  that  system  of  government  in 
America;  his  vrife  had  continued  to   be  a  pas- 
sionate Bourbon  royalist,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
lost  none  of  her  great  influence  over  die  mind  of 
her  husband — a  weak  mind  in  all  matters  oncon- 
nected  with  his  profession.     Moreau  arrived  from 
New  York  at  the  seat  of  war  in  the  month  of 
August,  a  hostilities  after  the  ftrmistibe  were  re- 
commencing, and  adopted  the  title  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander.     His  career  in  his 
new  capacity  was  very  short :  in  the  battle  near 
Dresden,  fought  on  the  27th  of  August,  while  in 
earnest  conversation  vrith  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  the  progress  of  operations,  he  was  struck  by  a 
French  cannon-ball,  which,  pasting  through  the 
body  of  his  horse,  carried  away  both  his  1ms. 
During  the  surgical  operations  which  followed  he 
smoked  his  cigar  and  displayed  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  fortitude.     Three  days  after  the  battle  he 
wrote  a  laconic  and  very  characteristic  letter  to 
his  wiffe,  in  which  were  these  well-known  words : 
"  Ce  coqvin  de  Bonaparte  est  tovjowrt  hevreux 
— ^That  rogue  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky."    A 
French  officer  attached  to  his  person  and  his  for- 
tunes finished  the  letter,  and  aisttred  Madame 
Moreati  that  the  doctor  had  just  tbid  him  that,  if 
all  went  on  as  it  Was  noW  going,  the  general  would 
be  able,  witliin  five  weeks,  to  travel  in  a  carriage ; 
but  poor  Moreiiu  died  the  very  next  day  (on  the 
1st  of  Septehiber). 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  day  before  Moreau 
lost  his  legs  at  Dresden^  there  perished  on  the 
Lower  Elbe  one  who  had  done  far  more  than  he 
fbr  the  allied  cause.  Theodor  KOmer,  the  young, 
gallant,  and  spiribiU  patriot  and  poet,  theTyrtaeua 
of  this  German  War,  fell  with  his  carabine  in  hia 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  German  students. 
His  Comrades  removed  his  b<Jdy  and  buried  it 
under  a  tree ;  and  for  a  mark  and  present  moau- 
liient  they  cut  his  name  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
But  the  little  pool  of  blood  became  a  well-spring 
of  patriotism ;  his  death  was  envied  even  more 
thin  it  was  regretted  by  his  enthusiastic  young 
countrymen ;  and  his  war-songs  and  his  invoca- 
tions of  liberty  and  independence  became  conse- 
crated in  the  popular  tnind. 

About  80,000  men  whom  Bonaparte  had  left  , 
behind  him  in  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and 
other  Prussian  fortreues,  all  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later.  Dantzic 
held  out  the  longest ;  but  even  that  strong  garri- 
son capitulated  on  the  24th  of  December.  During 
their  precipitate  and  most  disorderly  retreat,  the 
French,  nearly  every  time  they  were  attacked  in 
any  force,  surrendered  by  regimfents  or  by  whole 
divisions  at  a  time.  Their  military  tnorale— 
except  among  the  Ifaiperial  Guard?  and  some  few 
veteran  regiments  whose  force  had  not  been 
wasted  in  the  RusBiati  campitign — was  either  com- 
pletely gone,  or  had  never  been  acquired.  Bo- 
naparte, at  the  high  tide  of  his  triumphs,  h«l 
never  seen  even  the  worst-commanded  of  ths 
Austrian  armies  reduced  to  such  a  plight!    At 
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alnuMt  every  step  the  light  troops  of  the  aUies  uid 
the  keen  Cowacics  captured  priaonera,  guni,  itores, 
and  other  altirail.  More  than  once  Bonaparte 
himself  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  bearded  spearmen  from  the  Don  and  Volga. 
In  one  day  50  more  pieces  of  artillery  were  dis- 
covered and  captured ;  and  others  were  buried  in 
the  earth  by  the  men  who  could  no  longer  drag 
them  on  or  defend  them.  As  they  went  on  they 
blew  up  their  caissons,  making  the  mountains 
of  old  Germany  re-echo  as  widi  the  successive 
explosions  of  volcanoes.  Of  the  corpt  d'armee  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  composed  of  the  best  French 
troops,  only  3000  remained  on  the  S8th  of 
October.  Calo;iel  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had 
come  into  Germany  to  assist  General  Sijr  Charles 
Stewart,  and  who  rendered  good  service  to  the 
allies,  accompanied  "Marshal  Forwards"  in  his 
hot  pursuit  of  the  French,  and  transmitted  to  Sir 
Charles  some  brief  but  striking  accounts  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  he  saw  on  his  way.  The 
sufferings  of  the  French  were  indeed  extreme. 
"  For  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  English  miles,  from 
Eisenach  to  Fulda,  carcasses  of  dead  and  dying 
horses,  without  number;  dead  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  either  been  killed,  or  perished  through  hunger, 
sickness,  or  fatigue,  lying  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
ditches ;  parties  of  prisoners  or  stragglers,  brought 
ill  by  the  Cossacks ;  blown  up  or  destroyed  ammu- 
nition or  baggage-waggons,  in  such  numbers  as 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road,  sufficiently  attested 
the  sufferings  of  the  enemy ;  whilst  pillaged  and 
burning  towns  and  villages  marked  at  the  same 
time  the  ferocity  with  which  he  conducted  himself. 

•  > The  dead  and  dying  were  frequendy 

mixed  together,  lymg  in  groups  of  six  or  eight,  by 
faalf-extinguisbed  fires  on  the  road-side."* 

The  enormous  losses  of  this  campaign,  being 
superadded  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
Russian  retreat,  and  to  the  vast  sacrifices  of  Ufe 
which  the  route  at  Vittoria  and  Soult's  battles  wiA 
Wellington  in  Spain  and  among  the  Pyrenees  had 
cost  the  French  people,  and  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  grand  allied  army  on  one  frontier,  while  Wel- 
lington was  threatening  them  on  the  other  frontier, 
now  caused  a  very  general  discontent,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  Uuit  disafiection  which  had  b^un 
to  manifest  itself  in  so  many  quarters  at  the  m- 
ginning  of  thu  disastrous  year.  So  l<mg  as  victory 
and  conquest  followed  the  standard  of  their  em- 
peror, so  long  as  the  national  vanity  was  elated, 
and  the  expense  of  the  war  supported  by  the  coun- 
tries into  which  it  was  carried,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  could,  with  a  wonderful  facility,  recon- 
dle  themselves  to  the  tremendous  loss  of  Uvea  and 
of  limbs ;  but  defeat,  reverse,  disgrace  quickened 
their  domestic  feelings,  made  them  ask  for  their 
brothers  and  their  children,  and  rendered,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  war  odious  in 
their  sight.  They  had  previously  borne  nearly 
twenty  years  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  every 
year,  every  separate  campaign,  however  glorious  or 

*  HuiiaM*  ot  Londonderry,  NtiatiTC. 


iuccessful,  had  witnessed  the  immolatioa  of  im- 
mense numbers  ;  and  all  this  they  had  borne  with 
a  light  heart  and  with  very  little  murmuring — 
Nos  enfant  lont  morls  sur  les  ck(unpt  de  la  vic- 
toire  et  pour  la  gloire  de  l<n  France ; — ^but  qne 
•ingle  year  of  disaster  had  changed  tjteir  ^>ns,  and 
pow  it  was,  Nos  moueru,  tws  freres,  nos  enfans 
tont  sacrijiis  a  Pamntion  d'un  ^ran.  "Xhe  sud- 
denness of  the  change  is,  in  itself,  a  fitll  proof  of 
its  cause  and  origin.  At  first  the  senate  renewed 
their  professions  of  entire  devotion  to  the  person 
and  dynasty  of  the  emperor,  and  affected  to  tre^ 
his  recent  disasters  as  reparable,  and  as  attributable 
to  anything  rather  than  to  Napoleon  the  Great. 
On  Sunday  the  14th  of  NovemW,  five  days  tfiiex 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  august  senators  waited 
upon  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  with  an 
address  of  felicitation  or  congratulation.  The  se- 
nator who  delivered  the  address  (it  was  Lact^ 
pMe,  the  naturalist)  spoke  not  of  the  200,000 
men  who  had  beat  killed,  maimed,  or  made 
prisoners  in  Germany,  but  only  of  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed.  "  Sire,"  said  ths  president,  "  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  France  have  been  seconded 
in  vain  by  the  defection  of  your  allies,  and  by 
unexampled  treasons,  by  extraordinary  events,  and 
by  sad  accidents;  your  majesty  has  surmounted 
aU;  you  have  fought  for  peace  1"  An  anathema 
on  the  allies  for  refusing  peace  to  the  Empefor  of 
the  French  on  his  own  extravagant  terms,  at  Ores- 
den  or  at  Prague,  was  succeeded  by  the  assurance 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  stood  in 
greater  need  of  peace  than  the  unconquerable 
French;  that  if  the  enemies  of  France  would  not 
listen  to  the  cry  of  more  than  150,000,000  of 
souls,  and  consent  to  treat  for  peace,  or,  if  the 
allies  should  seek  to  impose  disadvantageovM  con- 
ditions upon  France,  then  their  fidse  hopes  wquld 
all  be  destroyed,  then  the  French  people  would 
show,  by  their  self-devotion  and  their  sacrifices, 
that  no  nation  ever  better  knew  its  duties  towards 
their  country,  their  honour,  and  their  sovereign ! 
From  all  that  was  said  in  this  senatorial  and  con- 
gratulatory address  it  might  be  fencied  that  the 
allies  were  not  upon  the  frontier,  and  that  their 
emperor  had  returned  not  conquered,  but  a  con- 
que^r.  But  the  senators  had  become  little  more 
uian  court  lacqueys;  the  farce  they  played  was 
laughed  at,  and  it  could  not  be  repeated  outside  of 
the  ^alls  of  the  palace.  The  legislative  body — as 
a  body — ^had  for  a  length  of  time  been  almost  as 
servile  as  the  senate;  but  there  were  some  fiery 
and  impatient  spirits  in  it,  who  remembered  the 
days  of  the  republic,  and  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  fallen  fortimes  of  its  destroyer,  and  by  the 
popular  discontent,  to  despise  the  imperial  decree 
which  made  Aem  a  dumb  le^lature,  and  to 
s]iake  the  tribune  once  more  with  their  ominous 
voices.  After  so  long  a  silence,  their  speech  was 
startling : — new  Mirabeaua  seemed  rising  fi?om  the 
grave.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation;  Raynouard, 
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Lain^  Gallois,  and  two  other  memben  who  had  a 
character  for  independence,  were  of  the  committee. 
The  report  which  they  laid  before  the  legislative 
body,  on  the  28th  of  December,  expressed  a  desire 
for  peace  consistent  with  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  F^ice,  and  a  wish  to  know  what  steps  the 
emperor  Imd  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object ; 
and  it  ended  by  saying,  "  While  the  government 
will  take  the  most  effective  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  comitry,  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  ensure  to  the  French 
citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  se- 
curity, and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its 
political  rights."  The  legislative  bodv,  by  a  large 
majority,  ordered  the  report  to  be  prmted.  This 
was  a  language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been 
used  to.  He  immediately  ordered  the  doors  of 
the  hall  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  closed  and 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  repwrt  to 
be  seized  at  the  printer's.  On  the.  31st  an  impe- 
rial decree  adjourned  this  bold-speaking  legislature. 
On  the  following  day  there  was,  as  usual,  a  grand 
court  levee,  and  among  those  who  repaired  to  the 
Tuileries  in  their  embroidered  coats  to  wish  the 
emperor  "  a  happy  new  year"  was  a  deputation  or 
a  group  of  members  of  the  corps  ligislcUif.  Bo- 
naparte addressed  these  members  in  a  most  violent 
and  coarse  ^)eech,  nut  unaccompanied  with  me- 
nacing gestures.  "  Messieurs,"  cried  he,  as  soon 
as  they  approached  him,  "  you  might  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but 
misdiief !  Eleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good  men, 
the  rest  are  factious '.  What  do  you  hope  for  by 
putting  yourselves  in  opposition  to  me  ?  Do  you 
hope  to  seize  the  power  of  the  state  ?  What  are 
your  means  7  Are  you  the  representatives  of  the 
people?  No!  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
people !  Four  times  have  I  been  called  to  power 
by  the  nation,  and  four  times  have  I  had  for  me 
the  votes  of  five  millions  of  French  citizens !  I 
have  a  just  title,  and  you  have  none !  You  are 
nothing  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments  of  the 
empire!  I  alone  am  the  representative  of  the 
nation !  What  could  you  have  done  in  the  present 
circumstances,  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
pulse our  invading  enemies?  Could  you  have 
commanded  armies  ?  Would  you  have  had  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  factions  ?  They 
would  have  crushed  ycni,  and  you  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau!  Would  you  have  been 
more  powerful  than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  National  Convention  ?  Where  are  those  states- 
men now  ?  What  has  become  of  the  Guadets  and 
the  Yergniauds  ?  They  are  all  dead,  and  your 
fate  would  soon  have  been  the  same  as  theirs. 
How  have  you  dared  to  vote  such  an  address? 
In  a  moment  when  the  enemy  (Wellington)  has 
broken  through  one  of  our  frontiers,  can  you  seek 
to  separate  yourselves  from  me?  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  against  me  alone  that  the  allies  are 
waging  war?      But  they  know  that  if  I  fall  the 


French  nation  will  be  helpless Your  com- 
mittee has  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Girondiati. 
Your  M.  Lain<S  is  a  conspirator,  an  agent  of 
England,  with  which  country  he  is  in  correqiond- 
ence  by  means  of  the  advocate  Des^ze  ; — the  lett 
of  yon  are  factious!     I  will  keep  my  tjc  on  M. 

Lam^;  he  is  a  rogue Although  I  have 

received  from  nature  a  strong  and  proud  characta, 
I  felt  the  want  of  consolation.  I  have  aacrificed 
my  passions,  my  ambition,  my  pride,  for  the  good 
of  France!  I  expected  some  gratitude,  some 
sacrifices,  some  consolation  firom  you;  and  yot 
vote  me  thia  scandalous  committee  report.  Yon 
have  coupled  an  atrocious  irony  with  reproaches 
How  can  you  reproach  me  with  my  misfortunes  ? 
I  have  supported  them  with  firmness  and  honour, 
because  I  have  a  strong  and  proud  character,  and 
if  I  had  not  had  that  pride  of  soul,  I  should  not 
now  be  seated  on  the  first  throne  of  the  universe ! 

My  throne  is  in  the  nation,  and  I  cannot 

be  separated  from  it  without  a  fetal  injary — for 
the  nation  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  have  of  the 
nation!"  After  much  more  passionate  declama- 
tion of  the  same  sort,  he  said,  addressing  himself 
rather  to  the  rest  of  that  crowded  audience  than  to 
the  corps  ligislatif,  "But  in  three  months  we 
shall  have  peace ;  our  enemies  will  be  driven  from 
our  territories,  or  I  shall  be  dead !  We  have 
more  resources  than  you  imagine.  Our  enemies 
have  not  conquered  us,  and  they  never  ahall  con- 
quer us ;  they  will  be  driven  back  faster  than  they 
came."  He  then  dismissed  the  deputies,  telling 
them  to  go  back  to  their  departments,  and  there 
tell  the  people  that  their  emperor  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  that  a  peace  without  dis- 
honour would  be  secured  by  victory  within  three 
months. 

Although  some  men  had  reappeared  in  their 
secret  sessions,  who  both  felt  that  the  imperisi 
throne  was  not  worth  three  months'  purchase  and 
who  now  wished  its  overthrow,*  the  senators  in- 
curred no  such  reproaches.  They  voted  and  de- 
creed whatever  was  bidden.  They  had  already 
passed  a  decree  for  a  new  conscription  of  300,000 

*  Talleynnd,  who  had  been  lo  grieToadf  bunUcd,  hid  not  osl; 
been  Invited  bajik  to  the  leaote,  but  bad  been  named  a  Bembei  at 
Its  special  oonunittee ;  and  in  thii  capacity  be  had  wi&  hia  unal 
adroltoeia  put  fonrard  the  absolute  neceesity  of  an  immediate  peace, 
and  that  too  upon  conditiona  which  It  waa  well  known  the  Emperor 
or  the  Flench  would  not  aiaent  to.  From  the  moment  be  anfred  at 
Paris  all  eyea  and  thonghta  were  fixed  npon  him.  '*  Qn'en  dit  U.  Tal- 
leyrand ?  or.  What  doe*  M.  Talleyiaod  say  about  matter*?"  waath* 
question  of  everybody;  but  It  waa  a  question  which  the  cnntions, 
estate  statesman  was  in  no  hnrry  to  answer.  When  all  eovntenanoes 
were  twitched  and  conTulsed  with  excitement  and  pasnioas  <Mr  vailoas 
kinds,  he  preSCTved  the  Dead  Sea  calm  of  his  own ;  and  when  all 


tongues  were  wagging  ftnm  morning  till  nlriit,  and  trota  nigfat  till 
mcnilng.  be  was  more  tacitam  than  be  had  ever  been.  Nothing 
could  take  himolf  his  guard,  nothing  excite  Mm:  he  met  men  of  all 


parties,  and  stood  their  eager  seratlny  and  sharp  lutetrogatories  with- 
out betraying  his  own  deep,  fixed  tluHights,  and  without  coramlttiiY 
himself  in  sny  way.  A  few  bons-mots  was  all  that  could  be  got  oat 
of  him.    It  was.  we  bdlere,  at  this  period  that  he  met  the  very  in- 

Siisltive  M.  de ,  who  saolnkd  MghtAilly ,  or,  aa  the  French 
iom  expi eases  it,  saw  orookedly  (n>irail  dr  traven).  "Well,  how 
do  yon  think  thionare  going  on  now?"  said  the  querist.  "  TiM 
comme  rostf  eqyes,  Momieer,"  replied  Talleyrand.  But  aU  this  while 
Talleyrand's  wit  and  genius  were  planning  the  Inindaiions  of  a 
peace,  with  or  without  Bonaparte,  ana  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  if  there  should  remain  no  alternative  tmt  tAol,  or  the  chances 
of  a  prolonged  war.  or  of  the  dismemberment  of  France,  or  a  retain 
of  a  Reign  of  Terror,  with  its  Jacobin  Clnbs  and  its  gaillotinee. 
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men,  including  all  those  who  had  escaped   the 
conscriptions  of  former  years;  and  they  had  nearly 
doubled  the  taxes.     But  the  people  were  worn  oat 
by   the  tremendous   sacrifices  they  had    already 
made,  particularly  since  the  Russian  catastrophe : 
their  newly  found  repugnance  to  the  horrors  of 
war  continued,  even  to  the  evaporation  of  their 
patriotism;    and,  although  Wellington    and  the 
English  had  a  firm  footing  within  their  southern 
frontier,  and   although  Russians,   Prussians,  and 
Austrians    were  rushing  towards,  or  had  fairly 
crossed,  their  other  frontiers,  they  made  it  impos- 
sible in  many  departments  to  raise  ather  the  men 
or  the  money  required :  and  in  some  quarters,  where 
the  Bourbon  royalism  and  the  spirit  of  Catholicism 
were  still  strong,  the  people  threatened  insurrec- 
tion.    The  Vend<$e  was  on  tiptoe,  and  waited  but 
for  the  signal ;  the  populace  of  Avignon,  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  Provence 
were  athirst  for  blood  and  vengeance, — ^were  little 
less  ferocious  than  had  been  the  Jacobin  bands  of 
Jourdan    Coupe-Tfite,  when    they  perambulated 
that  country   in    1793  to  butcher  every  man  or 
woman  that  fireferred  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
Temple  of  Reason,  and  the  dethroned  king  to  the 
best  of  republics.     All  parties  and  factions  had 
been  and  were  alike  fierce  and  vindictive.     It  was 
in  the  unchanged  nature  of  Frenchmen  that  they 
should  be  so.     The  twenty  years  which  had  rolled 
away  since  tb  «  Jacobin  atrocities  had  not  carried 
away  with  them  the  passionate  desire  of  retaliation ; 
they  had   carried  many  of  the  sufferers  to  their 
graves,   but    the  children  of  those  sufferers  sur- 
vived ;  they  aaw  in  many  instances  the  destroyers 
of  their  parents  possessed  of  the  little  family  pro- 
perty, and  self-interest,  filial  affection,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  religious  fanaticism  all  urged  on  these  men 
of  the  South  to  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence. 
Some  of  their  worst  deeds  were  not  committed 
now,  but  at  a  later  period,  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo ;  but  enough  was  now 
done  to  mark  the  fierce  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  show  that  in  them  or  firom  them  the  falling 
emperor  could  have  no  hope.     Those  excited  men 
of  the  South  would  even  have  hailed  with  joy  the 
project  of  dissevering  for  ever  their  provinces  from 
the  rest  of  France. 

Bonaparte  had  said  before  this  that,  rather  than 
give  up  Holland,  he  would  sink  it  under  the  sea. 
Bat  by  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  that  country 
vas  freed  from  his  intolerable  dominion.  Several 
previous  attempts  had  been  made ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  when  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Russian  campaign  were  known,  an 
cztensTve  insurrection  had  been  planned  at  Am- 
sterdam in  favour  of  the  long  expelled  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  confederates  had  opened  some  secret 
communications  with  England,  and  were  confident 
of  support  from  that  quarter.  But  the  violence  of 
the  French  in  enforcing  the  conscription  in  the 
^^\i  provinces,  in  order  to  increase  the  army 
^^  which  Bonaparte  was  to  meet  the  allies  in 
Germany,  drove  the  people  into  premature  insur- 


rection, and  disjointed  the  good  plan  which  had 
been  framed.     At  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Oud- 
Beverland,  and  other  places,  the  mob,  without  any 
previous  omcert,  rote  upon  their  oppressors,  de- 
stroyed the    parish-registers    necessary  for    the 
enrolment  or  conscription  lists,  took  the  town  of . 
Leyden,  and  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  their  old 
stadtholder,   amidst    enthusiastic    and    incessant 
shouts  of  "  Orange  Boven !"    This  spontaneous 
and  premature  popular  insurrection  was  quenched 
in  blood.     But  when  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  and  of  his  ruinous  retreat  thence, 
the  Amsterdam  confederates,  and  other  bands  of 
patriots,  resumed  their  labours.     At  first  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution  and  secrecy;   but  on 
the  15th  of  November,  when  a  portion  of  the  grand 
allied  army  was  close  upon  their  frontiers,   the 
people  of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  hoisted  the 
Orange  colours,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
that  House.      The    French  authorities    thought 
proper  to  quit  the  dty ;  and  on  the  next  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  twenty-four 
Dutchmen  were  called  upon  by  name  to  assume 
the  temporary  administration  of  affairs.     On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  the  confederates  at  the  Hague 
receiv^  intelligence  of  all  that  had  been  done  at 
Amsterdam,  and  a  corresponding  demonstration 
was  made  forthwith  in  that  city.    The  confederates 
appointed  the   zealous  Orangist  Count    Styrum 
governor  of  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  the  I^nce 
of  Orange ;  and  the  new  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  his  prince  announcing  the 
happy  change.     So  completely  had  the  country 
been  drained  of  its  native  troops  and  resources 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  it  had  been 
annexed  to  France,  that  Count  Styrum  and  the 
confederates  could   scarcely  muster  1000  Dutch 
soldiers ;  and  they  had  no  arms,  ammunition,  ac- 
coutrements, military  stores,  artillery,  or  horses. 
Of  money,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  none 
left :  the  exigencies  of  Bonaparte  had  demanded 
immense  supplies,  and  the  French  functionaries 
had  carried  away  with  them  every  stiver  that  was 
left.     The  proceedings  of  the  patriots  were  the 
more  courageous,  as  the  French  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses  and  strong  places  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  General  Molitor  had  a  French  corps 
4000  strong  in  Utrecht,  only  twelve  leagues  fronf 
the  Hague.   But,  though  chilled  by  some  tardiness 
and  reservation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Pnissia,  and 
Austria,  the  confederates  relied  upon  prompt  aid 
from  England ;  and  their  hopes  were  not  disap- 
pointed.   They  sent  deputies  over  to  London  to 
tell  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  his  nineteen  years 
of  exile  were  over,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  as- 
sume the  government.     Favoured  by  wind  and 
weather,  this  deputation  reached  the  British  capital 
—where  they  excited  a  fresh  jot  and  exultation — 
on  the  21st  of  November.    By  the  25th  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  embarked  in  •  British  man-of-war ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  his  native  country  with  the 
assurances  of  the  British  government  that  every 
necessary  aid  should  be  given  to  him,  whether  in 
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troop«  or  armt,  xamty  or  military  ttvxtih  Th^ 
prince  entered  the  city  of  Amsterdam  o^  the  lit 
of  December,  in  the  midtt  of  popular  rejoiciqg* ; 
and  he  forthwith  a«aamed  the  title,  not  of  Stadt- 
holder,  but  of  Sorereign  Prince  of  the  United 
Netherlandi.  The  present  aid  KQt  to  him  by  the 
allies  amounted  to  some  300  Cossacks;  but  a 
more  valid  support  soon  arrived  from  England  and 
from  other  quarters,  and  then  the  French  were 
easily  driven  out  of  the  open  country  and  all  the 
weaker  fortresses.  In  their  reverse*  the  French 
committed  many  shameful  outrages.  Some  of 
them  fled  into  Belgium ;  but  others  threw  them- 
selves within  the  formidable  walls  of  fiergen-op- 
Zoom.  Measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  the 
formation  of  a  Dutch  army,  and  within  the  short 
space  of  four  months  25,000  men  were  raised, 
armed,  and  equipped. 

Before  this  time  the  Danish  government  had 
been  made  to  rue  its  bad  policy  in  concluding  the 
last  tieatv  with  the  French,  and  in  declaring  war 
against  the  Swedes,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  hostilitiea  against  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean alliance.  From  the  north  of  Giermany 
Bemadotte  found  leisure  to  march  against  the 
Danish  frontier ;  and  he  took  with  him  a  force  far 
superior  to  any  that  the  royal  Dane  could  show  in 
the  field.  The  Swedes  presently  overran  Holstein, 
surrounded  the  Danish  army,  and  reduced  its 
commander  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  The  armis- 
tice was  granted,  but  only  upon  the  hard  conditions 
that  the  Swedes  should  continue  to  occupy  Hol- 
stein  and  part  of  Sleswig,  and  be  free  to  reduce 
some  remaining  fortresses  within  those  limits. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
Swiss,  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  French  of 
Geneva,  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  great  Alpine 
pass  of  Mont  Simplon,  and  who  had  suffered  other 
and  more  intolerable  evils  (though,  becauje  they 
were  stronger  and  braver  than  their  neighbours, 
the  Swiss  had  suffered  much  leas  than  other  people 
from  the  Gallic  domination),  would  have  induced 
them  to  anticipate  the  conduct  or  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Dut(^.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  as  part  of  the  allied  armiea  wa« 
coming  within  sight  of  the  Rhine  and  of  their 
frontier,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  summoned  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  flames 
of  war  out  of  their  country.  This  diet,  which  met 
in  November,  ordered  some  Swiss  militia  to  guard 
or  watch  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  a  proclamation  asserting  the  ab- 
solute neutrality  of  the  nineteen  cantons.  This 
proclamation  was  communicated  to  Bonaparte  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  the  exprened  hope 
or  wish  that  both  die  belligerent  parties  would 
respect  the  neutrality,  and  not  seek  to  pass  troop* 
through  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territories.  This 
would  have  covered  France  on  her  eastern  and 
most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  would  have  shut  out 
the  allies  from  some  of  the  best  of  their  combined 
movements  of  invasion.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  had  never  respected  such  neutrality. 


seems  to  have  deluded  himielf  with  the  hope  either 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  would  be  more  acni- 
pulons  than  he,  or  that,  if  they  attempted  to  paa 
through  Switzerland,  the  march  of  their  forces 
woulabe  opj^osed,  and  the  Swiss,  with  their  tradi- 
tional, hereditary  antipathy  to  Austria,  would  join 
the  f  lench.    But,  it  such  were  really  hi*  hopes, 
he  was  sadly   deceived.      The  allied   eoyereigni 
were  determined  not  to  be  stopped  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  diet ;  they  oflered  indeed  to  gua- 
rantee the  neutrality  of  the  cantons;    bjit  tbej 
insisted  on  their  troop*  crossing  through  part  of 
the  Swiss  territory  in  order  to  enter  Frauce  in  the 
most  adv^tageouB  manner.     They  urged  that  the 
conflict  in  which  they  w^re  engaged  was  ptQ  ordi- 
nary '^ar  for  separate  intetests  and   aggrandize- 
ments, but  a  rising  of  Europe  in   arms   to  fret 
herself  from  the  intolerable  ambition  of  one  man, 
who  would  not  allow  other  nation*  to  remain  at 
peace  or  to  be  masters  of  their  ow^  territories. 
They  admitted  that  the  Swiss,  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  had  perhaps  the  least  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  Napoleon ;  it  was  upon  this  oonsideratioo 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  take  up  arm*  against 
him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  expected 
and  demanded  from   them  that  they  shouhi  not 
oppose  the  allies  ^ho  were  advancing  in  their  own 
defence  to  obtain  peace  by  force  of  arm*  ;tnd  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  since  peace  could  not  be  gained 
ftom  Napoleon  in  any  other  way.     On  the  1 9th 
of  December  a  conference  took  place  at  the  ad- 
vanced po|^  of  the  allies,  now  not  far  from  Baale ; 
and  Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander,  told 
the  Swiss  deputies  that  hia  troops  would  aasuredly 
entfx  the  Swi**  territory  on  the  following  daj,  and 
poceed  to  France  by  the  shortest  road,  adding  that 
It  now  depended  on  the  Swiss  whether  they  would 
oppose  them  and  he  treated  as  enemies,  or  allow 
them  to  pass  and  be  considered  as  friends.    In  the 
Utter  case  Bubna  engaged  that  the  greatest  regard 
should  be  paid  to  Swiss  property  of  every  kmdi 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  should  maintain 
the  strictest  discipline.    The  Swiss  authoritiea  im- 
mediately entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  by  which  the  march  of  ^e  allies 
was  to  be  regulated.     At  the  same  time  Count 
Capo  d'lstria,  as  envoy  from  the  ^mperor  Alex- 
ander, and  M.  liebzeltern,  as  envoy  from  the  Em- 
peror Fr^cis,  reached  ZQrich,  where  the  Swiss 
diet  yras  sitting,  and  delivered  a  note  from  their 
sovereigns,  which  proved  the  death-note  of  Bona- 
parte'* Swiss  mediatorship.     "The  Act  of  Me- 
diation," said  the  two  emperors,  "  having  been  the 
work  of  ^  foreign  influenee,  inimical  to  uie  roit  of 
Europe,  is  incompatible  with  the  principlet^  ^  the 
great    European    confederation,    and  the   allied 
power*,  without  pretending  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal afiaii*  of  Switzerland,  cannot  an;  longer 
aUow  thiit  country  to  remain  imder  the  tutekge  of 
the  French  empire."    The  true  Swis*  p^de  had 
long  been  wounded  by  this  imposed  sta,te  of  tute- 
lage: instantly  nine  of  the  old  cantons,  with  Za- 
nok  at  their  head,  named  deputies,  who,  on  the  29th 
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of  December,  declnred  that  the  Bonapartean  act  of 
mediation  was  diasolvied,  and  dien  addresafcd  hn 
invitation  to  all  the  other  cantoni,  old  or  new, 
acknowledging  their  independence,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  respective  territories,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  urging  them  to  send  deputies  with- 
out delay  to  meet  them  at  Zurich,  and  to  conceH 
and  establish  with  them  a  new  iederdl  pact  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Except  by  Berne,  Frey- 
bur^,  and  Solure,  who  wanted  to  get  back  me 
territories  which  had  been  dependent  upon  them, 
and  who  demanded  that  the  old  federal  ^act  of  the 
thirteen  cantons  should  be  re-established  ai  it 
existed  before  the  French  revolution  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Bonaparte,  all  the  cantons  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  sent  their  deputies  to  ZQrich.* 
Thus  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  southern  and 
northern  frontiers  of  France  were  left  open  to  the 
allies ;  and  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 
the  irritated  Murat  was  ready  to  raise  his  standard 
of  defection,  with  a  plan  of  campaign  concerted  to 
deprive  his  blnther-m-law  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  its  resources.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1813 
little  was  left  to  Bonaparte  except  what  the  Pirench 
call  un  beau  disespoir. 

Our  imperial  parliament,  assembling  much 
earlier  thah  usual,  met  and  discussed  this  great 
crisis  of  the  civilised  World,  Some  time  before  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  addressed  his  refractory 
Corjps  Lkgislatif.  On  the  4th  of  November  the 
session  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent  in  ^eivon. 
After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  king's  continued  in- 
disposition, the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
unusually  long,  and  which  had  been  composed 
with  very  unusual  care,  passed  to  the  subject  of 
the  great  and  splebdid  successes  with  which  his 
majesty's  arms  and  those  of  his  allies  had  been 
blessed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  It  no- 
ticed the  now  prosperous  state  of  British  commerce, 
which  no  effort  of  the  enemy  had  been  able  to 
crush.  It  then  dwelt  upon  the  decided  conviction 
which  now  happily  prevailed  throughout  so  large 
a  portion  of  Europe,  that  the  war  in  which  the 
allied  powers  Were  engaged  against  the  ruler  of 
France  was  a  war  of  necessity,  and  that  his  views 
of  universal  dominion  coiild  be  defeated  only  by 
combined  and  determined  resistance.  The  grand 
rising  of  the  Germanic  people  was  hailed  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  promising  of  events ;  and  it 
was  safely  predicted  that  public  spirit  and  national 
enthusiasm  would  triumph  there,  as  they  had  done 
in  Portugal  and  in  Spain,  which  had  set  the  example 
to  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
speech  then  proceeded  to  unfold,  in  general  terms, 
the  views  of  policy  entertained  at  this  juncture  by 
the  British  eovernmeiit  and  its  allies,  and  to  urge 
thb  necessi^  of  our  continuing  our  vast  efforts 
until  the  struggle  should  be  over,  abd  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace. 
After  attributing  the  long  and  far-extended  war 
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to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France, 
the  prince  regent  said,  "  Still,  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description 
inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  just  pretensions  as 
&  nation,  will  ever  be  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace." 

The  speech  was  received  with  universal  assent 
and  joy ;  the  voice  of  opposition  was  charmed  into 
Silence,  or  into  open  and  hearty  cononrrence ;  so 
much  unanimity  had  not  been  seen  in  parliament 
for  a  verjr  long  time;  in  both  houses  the  addresses 
were  barried  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
Statesmen  who  had  long  been  m  the  shade,  and 
who  had  so  often  and  so  violently  differed  with 
the  present  and  the  preceding  ministry,  especially 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  management 
Or  nlismanagement  of  our  foreign  alliances,  now 
came  forward  to  ofikr  their  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions, to  recommend,  by  dieir  own  high  personal 
examples,  the  spirit  of  unanimi^,  and  to  support 
the  government  in  its  demands  for  the  great 
finishing  effort  to  be  made  by  the  country.  Lord 
Grienville  quitted  his  beautifid  retreat  at  Dropmore, 
and  bis  then  matchless  plantation  of  cedars  and 
pines,  and  appeared  in  London  busy  among  the 
busiest,  and  in  the  Holise  of  Lords  all  radiant 
with  joy.  His  consanguinity  seemed  to  entitle 
him  to  share  in  some  of  the  triumph  which  would 
have  been  awarded  to  William  Pitt,  if  Pitt  had 
lived  to  see  these  days  of  exultation  and  glory. 
Lord  Grenville's  speech  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  most  statesmanlike  of  kll  that  were  de- 
livered in  parliament  at  this  crisis.  He  COTrectly 
ascribed  the  long  stccessftd  career  of  the  French 
to  that  uniform  system  of  separation  and  disunion 
by  which  they  dissevered  and  alienated  those  con- 
tinental powers,  which,  had  they  rightly  under- 
stood their  mutniLl  interests,  wotlld  have  been  allied 
and  fastened  together  twenty  years  ago  by  one 
common  and  indissoluble  bond  for  the  defence  of 
their  freedom  and  independence.  The  Marquess 
Wellesley  was  equally  warm  in  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  events  which  had  changed  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  "  Nothing,"  said  the  marquess, 
"  can  be  now  more  true  than  the  last  Words  which 
that  great  statesman  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  in  public 
— •  England  has  iaved  hersfelf  by  her  firmness, 
and  has  saved  Other  nations  by  her  example !' ' 
The  premier.  Lord  Liverpool,  though  little  given 
to  oratorical  displays,  or  to  any  other  display,  deli- 
vered a  speech  full  of  glowing  passages,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  of  hope  for  the  future. 
The  lamentable  failures  and  disjunctions  of  former 
coalitions  were  known  to  the  whole  world  j  he 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  "  But  why  did  the 
present  coalition  cGffer  from  the  preceding  onesf 
What  was  this  new  life  which  gave  so  Irresistible 
an  impulse  to  the  present  confederacy?  It  Wai 
the  feeling  of  national  independence,  that  noble 
sentiment  which  impels  all  men  to  stand  before 
the  liberties  of  their  country !  This  feeling,  which 
first  arose  among  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  h^ 
given  the  wtlr  a  new  character.    There  had  been 
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bdore  wan  of  kinga  and  of  go*eniinenta,  bat  none 
like  thia  war,  between  nationa,  between  peoplea! 
And  all  oar  principlea  of  policy  and  prtidence  muat 
bare  been  belied  if  tbe  iiaue  of  the  preaent  confede- 
racy bad  not  been  very  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  former  coalitiona." 

In  the  Houae  of  C!ommona  even  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  had  >o  often  called  upon  tbe  government  to 
renounce  ita  war  policy,  joined  his  voice  in  a^ 
plaote  and  thanlcMiving,  and  declared  that  never 
did  a  more  favoorwle  opportunity  preaent  itaelf  for 
ua  to  exert  our  whole  strength.     He  particularly 
recommended  that  an  immediate  and  effectual  aa- 
siatance  should  be  aent  to  the  brave  Dutch.     But  in 
thia  houae  the  most  eloquent  apeech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  jun.  (now  Lord  Glenelg), 
who   praised   Lord  Wellington    particularly  for 
thia — that  by  an  undaunted  and  intrepid  spirit, 
the  sure  proof  of  a  geniua  conadous  of  ita  reaourcea, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  defy  the  public  opinion  aa 
to  tbe  invincibility  of  tbe  French.     Wellington 
had  never  sunk  under  tbe  weight  of  the  enormous 
fame  which  had  been  made  to  surround  Maasena, 
Marmont,  Jourdan,   Soult,  and  the  other   great 
French  marshala,  and  be  had  aucceaaively  foiled 
or    vanquished    them  alL     Mr.   Grant  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  grand  allied  armies  aa  now  ex- 
isting, and  as  now  advancing,  with  victory  perched 
on  every  banner — of  nobles,  and  kinga,  and  princes, 
the  royalty  and  the  aristooacy  of  Eurftpe,  fighting 
in  the  ranka ;  of  crowda  of  accompliahed  captains, 
of  men  iiill  of  patriotiam  and  heart,  instead  of 
armies  heartlesa  in  the  cause,  generals  corrupt 
or  incapable,  sovereigns  and  princes  blind  alike 
to  their  fame  and  to  their  true  iutereats !     Lord 
Caatlereagb,  with  a  not  unbecoming  national  pride, 
detailed  some  of  the  exertions  which  England  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.     When 
the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies  began  in  the 
North,  every  party  was  poor,  and  need^  immedi- 
ate supplies  of  money;   the  great  araenala  and 
storehouses  of  Europe  were  still  in  the  hands  or 
under  the  control  of   the  enemy,  the  military 
magazinea  of  Prussia  were  his,  the  magazinea  of 
Rusaia  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  immense 
demanda  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thus  arma, 
ammunition,  &c.,  were  as  much  wanted  as  money. 
The  British  government  had  lost  no  time  in  supply- 
ing these  wanta ;  and  in  aeveral  casea  ministers  had 
taken  the  whole  responsibility  upon  themselves,  and 
had  made  large  disbursements  without  the  previous 
vote  of  parliament.     Independently  of  the  glorious 
services  of  our  own  army  in  the  Peninsula,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  aid  that  had  been  given 
to   Spain  and  Portugal,  indirect  aid   had  been 
afforded  to  the  Spanian  and  Portugueae  armies  to 
a  great  extent.     It  frequently  occurred  that  they 
were  in  utter  want  of  miUtary  stores  and  equip- 
menta ;  and  in  many  instancea  the  necessities  of 
those  armiea  had  been  aupplied  from  our  own 
oommiaaariat.     The  aid  which  had  been  granted 
to   Spain  alone  during  the  last  year,  in  money, 
•tores,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  2,000,000/.  sterling. 
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During  tbe  hat  two  yeara,  Portugal  had  nca\ti 
in  the  aame  way  2,000,00(V.  For  Sicily,  40(^ 
had   been  voted;   .for    Sweden,  who  had  vtll 
earned  the  money,  1,000,000/.    There  had  bea 
paid  in  subsidies  to  the  great  allied  powen  ntn^ 
4,000,000/.      Russia  bad    received  2,000,000/., 
which  had  enabled  her  to  join  the  oommon  cuue 
with  so  immense  an  army ;  and  the  aid  girai  to 
Pruaaia  had  enabled  her  to  doable  tbe  amooiit  of 
the  tone  for  which  ahe  originally  pledged  bendf, 
or  to  throw  into  the  field  200,000  men.    Autrii, 
upon  taking  tbe  field,  had  been  accomnioditcii 
with  bills  of  credit  of  1,000,000/.  sterUng,  together 
with  100,000  stand  of  arms  and  a  large  quinthy 
of  military  stores.     In  the  mere  article  of  imtll- 
am>a,  in  addition  to  the  great  expenditure  ud 
waate  of  our  own  army,  we  had,  in  the  coane  of 
the  year,  aent    500,000    muskets  to  Spain  ud 
Portugal,  and  400,000  to  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, aa  subsidiary  aid.     Wherever  a  gOTcmmail 
or  a  people  had  stepped  hcmeatly  forward,  ud  hid 
aaked  for  assistance,  it  had  been  prom]^y  givni  bj 
England.     This  promptitude,  and  this  dispUyof 
our  prodigious  resources,  which,  after  to  muy 
years  of  war,  were  found  to  he  greatest,  mos 
matured,  and  best  systematiaed  when  ihejvere 
most  needed,  had   encouraged  the  fi'iendi  aid 
dismayed  the  enemies  of  Britain.    It  wu  sot  to 
be  supposed  that  the  war  even  now  could  be 
terminated  without  further  exertions  on  the  put  of 
England ;    nor  would  his  krdship  cakulate  thit 
the  expenditure  of  the  next  year  would  fill  bdof 
the  atandard  of  this  year.    In  round  numben  he 
estimated  the  sum  necessary  finr  military  expeniei 
on  the  continent  for  the  year  1814  at  10,000,000/., 
namely,    4,000,000/.    for    the    Peninsula,  and 
6,000,000/.  for  Germany,  &c    During  the  jeir, 
the  entire  Britiah  force  under  arma,  in  ail  ptrti  of 
the  world,  exceeded  230,000  men;  yet,  not«ith- 
standiog  our  heavy  losaea  in  the  Penimalt  and 
among  the  Pyreneea,  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
was  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the  wbolt.   hoi 
Castlereagh  now  intimated,  in  very  genenl  tarn, 
that  perhapa  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  for  a 
short  time  from  15,000  to  20,000  Britieh  troopi 
in  Holland.     To  meet  this  contingency,  and  other 
exigencies  of  tbe  service  which  might  arise,  he 
did  not  recommend  any  actual  increase  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  merely  proposed  a  bill  to  allow  a 
number  of  men  from  the  militia  regiments,  in  no 
case  exceeding  three-fourtha  of  any  regiment,  to 
volunteer  into  the  line  on  payment  of  an  additional 
bounty  to  each  man.    These  militiamen  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  officers,  to  whom 
encouragement  waa  to  be  given  for  their  Tolonteer- 
ing,  in  military  rank,  pay,  half-pay,  penaioiit,^ 
It  bad,  indeed,  been  for  some  time  past  chieij 
firom  our  regular  militia  that  our  line  hid  been 
fed  and  reinforced ;  and  some  of  the  best  mtteriali 
of  Lord  Wellin^n's  army  had  been  volunteen 
from  our  well  trained  and  steady  militia  regimoiO' 
Lord  Caatlereagh's  proposal  waa  assented  to  alooat 
by  acclamation.    In  exposing  the  fatal  coosequencei 
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of  any  inconclusive  tranaitory  peace  with  Bona- 
parte, Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  French  prisoners  vho  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  England  and  her  allies,  and  who 
would  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the  enemy  by 
the  conclusion  of  any  peace.  This  now  obstructed 
force  might  of  itsdf  be  sufiScient  to  prevent  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  prison- 
ers— sailors  and  soldiers — in  England  alone, 
was  immense;  and  it  was  principally  through  the 
necessity  of  guarding  these  dangerous,  ingenious, 
and  often  turbulent  captives  that  our  government 
was  obliged  to  take  care  not  to  reduce  the  militia 
too  much. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  decrease, 
but  rather  to  increase,  the  naval  forces  of  Great 
BriUin;  and  that  140,000  seamen  and  31,000 
marines  should  be  employed  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  had  turned  their  attention  rather  tardily  to 
that  quarter ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  very 
lai^e  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  scatter  their  ships 
in  almost  every  sea,  and  iu  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  but  now  ministers  had  adopteid  schemes 
for  sweeping  the  American  flag  from  the  ocean. 
There  were  some  faint  attempts  at  opposition,  some 
niggardly  strictures  on  the  expenses  we  were  in- 
curring, and  on  the  greatness  of  the  sums  paid  to 
the  allied  governments  or  spent  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  these  muTmurs  found  no  echo  in  the  country, 
which  was  excited  by  victory  and  comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  the  fall  of  the  greatest  enemy  it 
had  ever  known  was  now  close  at  hand.  Those  who 
lived  in  London,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  iu  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  can  never  wholly  forget  the 
popukr  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  as  month  by 
month,  and,  a.t  last,  week  by  week,  some  tidings  of  a 
fresh  victory  obtained  by  Wellington,  or  Kutusofi', 
Wittgenstien,  Bulow,  BlQcher,  or  Schwartzenberg, 
reached  the  metropolis — can  never  forget  the 
Kenes  presented  at  the  illuminations  and  rejoic- 
ings for  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  hearty  English  shouts  and 
hurrahs  of  that  million  of  voices  still  ring  in  our 
ears ;  we  still  see  the  captured  glittering  French 
eagles  as  they  were  displayed  to  the  public  gaze 
in  Downing  Street;  and,  although  thirty  long 
years  have  passed  since  then,  our  heart  can  still 
beat  and  thrill  at  the  sight,  even  as  it  then  did 
under  a  boyish  breast;  and  cold  and  un-English 
is  the  heart  that,  with  the  same  recollections,  has 
not  the  same  feelings. 

The  parliament  had  been  assembled  early,  with 
a  view  to  a  long  prorogation.  It  was,  on  many 
accounts,  not  advisable  that  a  popular  assembly 
should  continue  publicly  debating  the  great  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace  during  the  last  critical  stages 
of  the  war ;  but  what  was  of  still  more  importance 
was,  that  ministers  should  be  relieved,  for  a  short 
season,  from  their  parliamentary  attendance  and 
toils,  and  be  so  enabled  to  devote  an  exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  last  act  or  the  last  scenes  of  Bona- 
parte. The  great  business  in  hand  was  to  terminate 
the  war  j  there  would  be  time  to  deal  with  other 
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business  afterwards,  when  men's  minds  would  be 
less  agitated.  The  Commons  had  voted  all  the 
supplies  and  .subsidies  proposed,  and  they  had 
already  dispatched  all  the  moat  pressing  questions 
relating  to  nome  affairs.  The  state  both  of  public 
and  private  business  appeared  to  admit  of  an  un- 
usually long  adjournment,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence or  risk  to  any  interests  ;  and,  besides,  a  recent 
act  gave  the  crown  power,  in  case  either  of  proro- 
gation or  adjournment,  to  re- assemble  at  any  time 
both  Houses,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days. 
Upon  the  26th  of  December  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the  1st 
of  March,  1814 ;  and  a  similar  motion  was  made 
by  ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  both 
places  some  strong  objections  were  taken.  It  was 
said  that  the  adjournment  was  for  much  too  long  a 
period,  and  that  the  proposition  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  indignation;  that  ministers,  after  obtaining 
from  the  generosity  of  parliament  all  that  they 
asked  for,  wished  to  gag  its  mouth  and  prevent  its 
deliberations ;  that  before  the  1st  of  March  arrived 
the  condition  of  Europe  might  be  wholly  changed  ; 
that  England  was  now  standing  foremost  in  these 
mighty  scenes  of  war  and  negotiation,  yet  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  wanted  to  act  the  whole  of  the 
grand  drama  without  the  assistance  of  parliament. 
The  ministerial  motion  was,  however,  carried  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division  ;  and  thus  the  go- 
vernment was  enabled  to  devote  its  whole  attention 
to  the  arduous  task  in  hand. 

A.D.  1814.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
played  off  with  wonderful  rapiditv.  We  shall  ad- 
here to  the  course  we  have  lately  followed,  and 
give  precedence  to  the  operations  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  and  the  British  army  were  immedi- 
ately engaged,  for  these  events  appertain  most  to 
English  history.  The  operations  of  this  compara- 
tively small  army  had  lost  none  of  their  import- 
ance and  not  an  atom  of  their  glory,  by  being 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  mightier  masses 
of  the  allies  gathered  on  the  Rhine  and  the  borders 
of  Switzerland.  Wellington  and  his  army,  more* 
over,  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  farther 
advanced  on  the  soil  of  France  than  any  of  the 
allies.  Instead  of  sending  reinforcements,  which 
they  might  very  well  have  done  afl«r  the  passing 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  militia  volunteering  bill,  our 
government  thought  it  proper  to  recall  some  of 
Wellington's  battalions,  with  some  of  his  best  offi- 
cers. Thus,  atthe  close  of  1813  they  had  recalled 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  order  to  send  him  into 
Holland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
gradually  collecting  there.  They  appear  to  have 
contemplated  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the  noble 
little  army  which  had  revived  ail  the  lustre  of  our 
military  fame,  and  given  to  it  a  new  illustration ; 
but,  if  they  ever  seriously  entertained  thia  unwise 
project,  they  yielded  to  the  remonstrances,  or  rather 
to  the  plain,  straightforward,  unceremonious  state- 
ment of  facts  made  to  them  by  our  great  captain. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  his  army  that 
Wellington  should  remind  ministers  of  what  it  had 
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done ;  and  thit  be  did  in  hit  uiual  frank  manner : 
"  By  having  kept  in  the  field,  in  the  PeninauU," 
■aid  hia  lordihip,  "  about  30,000  men,  the  British 
government  have  now  for  five  yean  given  employ- 
ment to  at  leaat  200,000  Fiench  troops  of  the  beat 
Napoleon  had,  aa  it  is  ridiculoui  to  suppose  that 
eidier  the  Spaniards  or  Portagucae  could  have 
resisted  for  a  moment,  if  the  British  force  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  armiea  now  employed  against 
ua  in  France  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  men, 
indeed  more,  including  garrisona ;  and  I  see  in  the 
French  newspapers  that  orders  have  been  given 
for  the  formation  at  Bordeaux  of  an  army  of  re- 
aerve  of  100,000  men.  la  there  any  man  weak 
enough  to  suppose  that  one-third  of  the  number 
first  mentioned  would  be  employed  against  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  we  were  withdrawn  ? 
They  would,  if  it  waa  still  an  object  to  Bonaparte 
to  conquer  the  Peninsula ;  and  he  would  succeed 
in  his  object.  But  it  ia  much  more  likely  that 
he  would  make  peace  with  the  powers  of  the  Pen- 
insula,  and  then  have  it  in  hb  power  to  turn 
against  the  grand  allied  armiea  the  200,000  men, 
of  which  100,000  tntn  are  tuck  troop*  as  thote 
allied  armiet  have  ttot  yet  had  to  deal  vfHh."* 
His  lordship  not  only  took  nothing  and  allowed 
nothing  to  be  taken  from  the  French  people  among 
whom  his  army  was  cantoned,  but  he  also  dis- 
bursed considerable  sums  for  maintaining  a  police 
in  the  country,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
exposed  to  lawless  excesses  and  to  a  temporary 
anarchy,  as  the  Bonapartean  authorities  had  all 
fled,  and  no  French  civil  authorities  had  succeeded 
them, 

Bonaparte  hoped  diat  by  dictating  a  treaty  to 
the  weak-minded  Ferdinand,  he  might  bring  to  his 
assistance  in  the  threatened  interior  of  France  the 
whole  of  Sachet's  army,  with  all  the  French  gar- 
risons remaining  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia ;  that 
by  restoring  the  old  dynasty  he  might  induce  the 
belief  that  he  gave  up  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  the 
Peninsula,  or— failing  in  this — that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Bourbon  prinee  followed  by  a  fierce  social  war  be- 
tween the  Royalists,  the  clergy,  and  the  monks  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Cortes  and  the  Liberales  on  the 
other.  Fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  suddenness  and  secrecy,  Bonaparte  sent  to  the 
weak  and  spiritless  captive  of  Valencay  one  M. 
de  Laforest,  who  had  formerly  been  ambasaador  at 
Madrid,  but  who  now  travelled  under  the  feigned 
name  of  M.  Dubois.  This  emissary  reached  Va- 
len9ay  and  concluded  his  negotiations  before  the 
English  or  the  Spanish  Cortes  knew  anything 
of  the  matter.  There  was,  however,  some  demur 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  Bourbon  prisoner  of  state. 
Laforest,  in  the  name  of  hia  master,- demanded 
that  Ferdinand  should  concert  means  for  getting 
the  English  entirely  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Fer- 
dinand felt  that  this  would  be  no  very  easy  or 
grateful  task :  he  represented  that  be  could  make 
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no  treaty,  that  he  could  take  no  measures,  witli. 
out  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  regency  ;  that  ht 
was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his  own  coontij, 
aa  during  the  five  years  and  a  half  he  had  bea 
kept  in  France  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  state 
of  affidrs  than  what  he  read  in  the  French  nen- 
papen.  Laforeat  aaid  that  those  newspiqpers  had 
exhilnted  the  true  state  of  things;  but  it  \m 
scarcely  possible  that  Ferdinand  dbould  be  ao  duil 
•a  to  believe  him.  The  secret  ambassador  eai- 
idoyed  the  arguments  which  Bonaparte  put  into 
his  mouth;  and,  absurd  and  monatrous  as  they 
were,  these  arguments  were  certainly  calculated  t« 
work  deeply  into  the  mind  of  a  despotic  prinee 
who  could  have  no  notion  of  any  form  of  govent- 
ment  except  absdute  monarchy.  Lafisrest  tdd 
him  of  the  daring  and  democratic  toidencies  of  the 
Cortes,  who  had  been  enabled,  by  the  aasistaoce  <d 
British  arms,  to  assemble  and  keep  U^ether. 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  being  almost  a  republic 
herself,  and  being  eager  to  svnilow  up  the  Spanish 
commerce  and  colonies,  had  encouraged  Jscobin- 
ism  and  anarchy  in  Spain,  in  order  to  destroy 
both  the  mcmarcby  and  the  .nobility,  and  erect  a 
weak  dependent  republic.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  but  be  distressing  to  France,  the  near 
neighbour  of  Spain,  and  therefore  it  waa  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  so  anxious  to  prevent  it,  by 
restoring  Ferdinand,  and  concluding  a  previous 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  him.  At  last  the 
captive  prince  conaented  that  one  of  the  Spanish 
noblemen  in  France  should  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
M.  Laforest  The  Duque  de  San  Carkis  was 
immediately  dispatched  by  Bonaparte  to  Valency ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  (1813)  a  treaty  was 
concluded  and  signed.  It  stated  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  recognised  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his 
successors  as  kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies; 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  recognised  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  territory  aa  it  existed  before 
the  war,  and  would  deliver  up  to  die  Spaniards 
such  provinces  and  fortified  places  as  the  French 
still  occupied  in  Spain ;  that  Ferdinand  VII.  obliged 
himself  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  territory 
&c.,  and  to  make  the  English  evacuate  all  provinces 
and  places  in  or  belonging  to  Spain  immediately; 
that  the  two  contracting  powers  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  their  maritime  rights  against  England, 
&c. ;  that  all  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  re-enter  upon  the  honours,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  they  bad  enjoyed  under  him, 
and  upon  all  the  property  of  which  they  might 
have  been  deprived  by  the  Cortes,  and  that  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  immediately 
sent  home.  [This  last  clause,  if  it  could  have  been 
executed,  would  hare  given  to  Bonaparte,  at  the 
critical  moment,  many  tnousands  of  veteran  troops, 
whereas  he  had  few  or  none  of  that  description  of 
force  to  give  back  to  Spain.]*  Ferdinand  now 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  regency,  this 

•  Ferdiuiad  alio  bouad  binuelf  to  my  anaoall)'  to  1ii<  ttSba, 
Charlra  IV.,  tbe  luin  of  30,000,000  rcab ;  and  in  eaao  of  hit  tMuf 
death,  an  annaity  of  j>,ooa,(>oo  reals  to  the  as-qneent  Ul  boUmc. 
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lieing  the  first  communication  which  he  had  know* 
ingly  been  permitted  to  hold  with  his  own  country 
since  his  entrapment  at  Bayonne.     Of  the  Cortes, 
the  representatiTCs  of  the  nation,  he  took  no  notice ; 
and   it  was  evidently  his  wish,  and  the  counsel  of 
liie  brother  Don  Carlos,  his  uncle  Don  Antonio, 
and  the  other  Spaniards  who  surrounded  him,  that 
the  Cortes  should  cease  to  exist.     Some  rational 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  some  subsequent 
parts  of  these  mysterious  transactions,  for  they  are 
told  on  one  hand  by  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  who 
^^h  to  save  the  character  and  enhance  the  pa- 
triotism  and  political  penetration  of  their  king, 
and  they  are  related  on  the  other  hand  by  dis- 
appointeid,  enraged  Liberales,  who  maintain  that 
their  prince,  or  king,  was  a  drivelling  idiot,  capa- 
ble of  trick  and  cunning,  but  incapable  of  patriot- 
ism or  any  other  magnanimous  feeling.    According 
to  one  party,  he  knew,  through  Madame  de  Talley- 
rand  and  the  light  of  his  own  reason,  that  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte  was  a  certainty ;  and,  even 
without  this  consoling  knowledge,  he  would  ha^e 
preferred  remaining  in  his  captivity  and  exposed 
to  the  old  fate  of  dethroned  and  imprisoned  kings 
(with  which,  they  say,  he  was  more  than  once 
menaced),  to  returning  to  the  Spanish  throne  with 
dishonour  to  himself,  or  danger  or  dishonour  to 
the  Spanish  nation.     According  to  the  other  ex- 
treme party,  he  still  believed  in  the  irresistible 
destiny  of  Bonaparte;  he  would  even  now 'have 
consented  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Bona- 
parte family ;  and  he  cared  not  to  what  dishonour 
he  sunk  himself  and  his  country,  provided  he  could 
only  return  to  reign,  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the  men  who 
had   revived  the  ancient  and  free  institutions  of 
Spain.     But  the  story,   as  told  by  Ferdinand's 
apolt^ts,  is  su£Bciently  base.    Ine   Duque  de 
San  Carlos,  who  had  negotiated   the  treaty,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  it,  and  of  Ferdinand's  royal 
letter  to  the    Regency.    And    the  Duque  was 
secretly  instructed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Regency  and  Cortes,  and  if  he 
should  find  them    devout,  loyal  men   (and  not 
tainted  with  infidelity  and  Jacobinism),  be  was 
then  to  let  the  Regency  know — but  in  the  greatest 
secrecy — that  his  royal  intention  really  was  that 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  good  faith   which   Spain 
owed  to  her  allies,  and  without  injury  to  the  public 
weal.     Should  the  Regency  be  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty  might  be  ratified  upon  an  understanding 
with  England  temporarily,  and  until  his  return  to 
Spain  should  be  efiected,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  (without  whose  free  approbation  it  could  not  be 
complete)  would  not  ratify  it  when  at  liberty,  but 
declare  it  to  have  been  constrained  and  null,  then 
and  in  that  case  he  wished  the  Regency  so  to 
ratify  it,  because  the  French  could  not  reasonably 
reproach  him,  if,  having  acquired  information  con- 
cerning the  real  state  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  him  in  his  captivity,  he  should  re- 
fuse to  confirm  the  treaty.    But,  continued  these 


Jesuitical  instructions,  which  were  meant  to  dupe 
the  Spanish  Liberales  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  if  the 
Duque  de  San  Carlos  should,  upon  his  diligent  and 
secret  inqunry,  find  out  that  the  Regency  and  the 
Cortes  were  really  infected  with  mfidelity  and 
Jacolnnism,  then  he  was  to  reserve  bis  explana- 
tions, and  simply  demand  from  them  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  treaty;  for,  if  snch  were  the 
principles  of  the  governing  party  in  Spain,  the 
sooner  the  king  returned  to  curb  it  the  better,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  them  would  not 
prevent  his  majesty  from  continuing  the  war 
against  the  French,  if  the  interest  and  good  faith 
of  the  Spanish  nation  should  require  it.  But  this 
last  reserved  intention  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to 
be  kept  profoundly  secret,  close  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos's  Spanish 
heart,  lest  through  any  babbling  or  treachery  it 
should  be  made  known  to  the  French  government. 
The  duque  travelled  from  Vakn^ay  under  a 
feigned  name,  as  M.  de  Laforest  had  travelled  to 
that  place,  Ferdinand  being  apparently  quite  as 
anxious  as  Bonaparte  that  ms  mission  should  not 
be  suspected  by  the  English.  The  duque  took  the 
eastern  road,  entered  Spain  by  Catalonia,  and,  with 
the  treaty  of  Valen^ay  and  the  royal  letter  in  hit 
pocket,  he  arrived  secretly  at  Suchet's  head-quar- 
ters, on  his  way  to  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  this 
arrival  had  the  immediate  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
Spanish  corps  d'armie  of  General  Copons,  who 
had  promised  to  co-operate  actively  with  General 
Clinton,  but  who  was  now  fulhr  informed  by  some 
of  Suchet's  people,  or  by  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos 
himself,  that  amicable  arrangements  had  been  en- 
tered into,  which  would  render  equally  unnecessary 
the  presence  of  Clinton's  and  Wellington's  armies, 
and  any  further  campaigning  at  fighting  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Spanish  generals.  It  is  added, 
that,  but  for  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
Cortes  quashed  the  worse  than  duplex  treaty. 
General  Copons,  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
Clinton  and  his  army,  would  have  concluded  a 
separate  armistice  with  Marshal  Suchet.  The 
Spanish  regency  was  now  a  nullity,  as  the 
Cortes,  with  their  one  chamber  or  house,  had  made 
themselves  an  executive  as  well  as  legislative  body, 
and  had  monopolised  all  the  powers  of  government. 
When  San  Carlos  made  the  treaty  known,  he  found 
that  the  Cortes  were  not  so  very  anxious  for  the  < 
return  of  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty  either  with  or  without  the  mental 
reservatbn  which  Ferdinand  recommended.  On 
the  8th  of  January  the  regency,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Cortes,  replied  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty, 
that  they  were  happy  to  hear  of  his  good  health  and 
noble  sentiments  ;  that  they  and  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple were  very  faithful,  loyal,  and  affectionate ;  that 
they  would  continue  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  see  him  placed  upon  the  throne  of  love  and  jus- 
tice which  they  had  prepared  for  him ;  but  that 
for  the  present  they  must  content  themselves  with 
declaring  that  he  was  the  beloved  and  desired  of 
the  whole  nation.    And  then  followed  their  abso- 
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lute  rejection  of  the  treaty.    It  woa  their  duty, 
they  said,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  decree 
paraed  by  the  Ciortes  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1811. 
And  this  decree,  which  they  enclosed  in  their  an- 
swer to  Ferdinand,  was  that  by  which  the  Cortes 
enacted  that  no  treaty  concluded  by  the  king  dur- 
ing his  restraint  and  captivity  could  be  recognised 
by  Spain.    Bonaparte,  who  was  now  as  eager  to 
withdraw  the  remnant  of  his  troops  from  Spain  as 
ever  he  had  been  to  send  his  armies  thither,  re- 
leased Generals  Palafox  and  Zayas  from  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  and  sent  them  to  Valenqay,  to  per- 
suade Ferdinand  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  immediate  armistice  between  Suchet  and 
the  Spanish  generals.      Don  Pedro  de  Macanaz 
had  arrived  before,  and  the  canon  Escoiquiz  soon 
followed  Palafox  and  Zayas :  the  canon  had  appa- 
rently the  same  mission  as  the  two  generals,  and, 
as  a  churchman,  he  might  be  eager  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  king,  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  the  Ciortes  were 
madly  waging  against  church  property  and  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.     M>  de  Laforest,  who  conti- 
nued at  Valenqay,  now  proposed  to  the  assembled 
Spaniards,  that  diey  should  all  exert  themselves  in 
working  out  the  wishes  of  King  Ferdinand  and  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  a  general  suspension  of 
hostilities,  "humanity  requiring  that  all   useless 
expenditure  of  blood  should  be  avoided."     Mar- 
shal Suchet  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor 
his  commissioner  for  executing  the  evacuation  of 
the  Spanish  fortresses  and  territory ;  Suchet  had 
full  powers  to  treat  for  an  armistice,  and  it  there- 
fore depended  solely  upon  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  expedite  this  business  and  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated 
their  country.     The  generous  emperor,  too,  was 
quite  readv  to  release  all  his  Spanish  prisoners ; 
the  generals  and  officers  should  travel  post,  the 
common  soldiers  should  be  marched  to  the  frontier, 
and  be  delivered  up  as  fast  as  they  arrived.    Could 
Spaniards  who  loved  their  king  and  country  hesi- 
tate ?    Macanaz  and  Escoiquiz  assented  to  all  that 
the  French  diplomatists  said,  and  Palafox  under- 
took to  go  into  Spain  and  there  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish his  wishes.    This  was  before  the  Duque 
de  San  Carlos  had  reached  Madrid,  or  before  any 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  him.    Ferdi- 
,  nand   therefore  gave  Palafox  a  duplicate  of  the 
duque's  commission,  in  case  any  accident  might 
have  befallen  that  incognito  envoy  upon  the  road ; 
and  also  a  letter,  in  which  he,  the  king,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  regency  would  hare  ratified  the 
treaty  before  Palafox's  arrival  at  Madrid.     But 
at  the  same  time  Ferdinand  gave  Palafox  secret 
instructions  to  see  the  English  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, and  tell  him,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the 
treaty  was  a  hoax.     Palafox  arrived  safely  at  the 
Spanish  capital,  but  his  journey  was  useless.     On 
the  28th  of  January  the  regency,  or  rather  the 
Cortes,  replied  that  they  must  refer  his  majesty  to 
their  former  letter  and  to  the  decree  therein  con- 
tained j  that  an  ambftssador  extraordinary  and  ple- 


nipotentiary had  now  been  named  on  his  majesty 'i 
behalf,  to  attoid  a  congress  (the  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon),  in  which  the  fdlied  powers  were  about  to 
give  peace  to  Europe ;  that  in  that  congress  the 
Spanish  treaty  would  be  concluded ;  that  it  would 
soon  be  ratified,  not  by  the  regency,  but  by  his 
majesty  himself  in  his  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  &c. 

Ijord  Wellington  had  been  vexed  by  these 
transactions  ;  but  he  had  not  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  clearly  foreseen  that  Bonaparte 
would  adopt  some  measures  of  the  sort  in  order  to 
get  back  Suchet's  army,  and  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Spain.  He  had  obtained  iofurmation  respecting 
the  mysterious  journey  of  the  Duque  de  San  Car- 
los, of  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and 
of  the  papers  connected  with  it :  he  knew  perfectly 
well  of  Palafox's  expedition ;  and  he  expected  that 
Bonaparte  would  make  a  second  effort,  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Cortes  by  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Spain  without  exacting  any  conditions.  But 
he  was  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  General  Copons 
in  concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  Duque  de  San 
Carlos'  arrival  and  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
in  makmg  no  report  to  him.  His  lordship  knew 
better  than  any  man  that  the  irreconcilable  preten- 
sions of  the  Liberales  and  royalists  must  sooner 
or  later  plunge  Spain  into  an  anarchy;  but  he 
hoped  to  have  done  with  the  war  before  this  great 
storm  could  break  out  in  his  rear. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  could  get  his  supplies, 
and  could  put  his  army  in  motion,  he  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  intended  to  drive  Marshal 
Soult,  not  only  from  his  entrenched  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Bayonne,  but  also  from  all  the  country 
on  the  left  of  the  Adour.  Early  in  February,  in 
spite  of  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  roads, 
he,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  movements  and 
partial  engagements,  drove  Soult  before  him, 
making  him  abandon  the  Bidasoa  altogether,  quit 
his  entrenched  camp  and  cross  the  Gave  d'Oltfron, 
an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  February 
he  fell  upon  the  marshal's  army  concentrated  at 
Orthez,  routed  it,  and  pursued  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  Adour.  In  this  battle  of  Orthez  the  allies  had 
277  killed  and  about  2000  wounded  or  missing ; 
but  the  French  loss  was  very  great  in  the  battle, 
and  still  greater  in  the  retreat,  for  the  fresh  con- 
scripts deserted  in  masses,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  flying  like  a  rabble.  On  the  Ist  of 
March  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  St. 
Sever,  beyond  the  Adour.  Through  the  victory  of 
Orthez  and  this  rapid  advance,  the  French  garrison 
in  Bayonne  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
high  road  to  the  important  city  of  Bordeaux — a 
city  Ueming  with  royalists  and  counter-revolu- 
tionists— was  thrown  open  to  the  allies.  Sir  John 
Hope,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  immediately 
invested  Bayonne;  and  Marshal  Beresford  was 
detached  with  two  divisions  to  occupy  Bordeaux. 
On  the  arrival  of  Beresford  the  mayor  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  of  their  own 
accord,  proclaimed  Louis  XVni.  As  the  allied 
powers  had  not  yet  pledged  themselves  to  support 
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the  Bourbon  cause,  or  not  to  treat  with  Bonaparte 
as  the  ruler  of  France,  Lord  Wellington  had  mo«t 
particularly  and  emphatically  instructed  Beresford 
not  to  originate  oor  encourage  any  rising  of  the 
Bourbon  party  ;  on  no  account  to  encourage  hopes 
-vvhich  might  be  disappointed,  or  to  excite  insur- 
rectionary movements  which  might  be  put  down 
and  avenged  with  blood,  if  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  eventually  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent ruler,  and  leave  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of 
France.  In  all  directions  the  same  delicate  regard 
vna  paid  to  the  future  safety  of  the  French  roy- 
alists, nor  was  any  encouragement  given  to  them 
as  an  active  counter-revolutionary  party  until 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  taken  his 
departiue  to  the  island  of  Elba.  A  general  insur- 
rection of  the  south  would  have  facilitated  the 
work  in  hand,  and  would  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Bourbon  princes  and  their  agents,  who 
for  Bome  time  past  had  constantly  surrounded  and 
importuned  the  British  general,  and  who  had  not 
unfrequently  complained  that  he  was  injuring  their 
cause  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  the  French ;  but  it  suited  not  the 
political  morality  of  Wellington  to  commit  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  these  royalists  before  he  knew  that 
they  would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  allies.  And 
yet,  while  Wellington  was  pursuing  this  line  of  con- 
duct, and  while  the  headlong  French  royalists  were 
blaming  him  for  not  protecting  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  rash  conduct.  Marshal 
Soult  and  General  Count  Gazan  issued  a  turgid 
and  insulting  proclamation,  accusing  the  British 
commander  of  fomenting  revolt  and  civil  war  in 
France;  of  seeking  to  obtain, by  means  of  intestine 
factions,  those  advantages  which  he  could  not  gain 
by  the  sword.  And  this,  too,  was  said  when  the 
sword  of  Wellington  had  cut  his  way  from  the 


frontiers  of  Portugal  far  into  the  interior  of  France, 
unaided,  unsupported,  but  thwarted  or  impeded  by 
an  infinitude  of  causes  which  would  have  broken 
the  heart  or  have  turned  the  brain  of  idmost  any 
other  commander.  This  disgraceiiil  proclamation, 
which  could  still  deceive  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  did,  indeed,  go  to 
prove  the  justness  of  a  remark  which  his  lordship 
had  made  long  ago,  when  the  system  waa  in  its 
perfection — ^that  it  was  impossible  for  people  in 
France  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  s3rBtem  of 
Bonaparte's  government  being  based  on  trickery 
and  deception. 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  army  to  Vic  Bigorre,  and 
Soult  retreated  to  some  good  positions  at  Tarbes. 
It  was  thought  that  the  French  marshal  would 
stand  and  fight  a  general  battle  here,  but  he  did 
not,  continuing,  on  the  20th,  his  retreat  towards 
Toulouse,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th.  The 
main  object  of  Soult's  movements  was  to  facilitate 
a  junction  with  Marshal  Suchet,  who,  through  the 
imbecility  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  want  of 
activity  and  daring  in  Copons  and  the  other  Spa- 
nish generals  in  the  east,  had  been  allowed  to 
withdraw  14,000  men  from  Catalonia,  in  addition 
to  another  force,  of  from  8000  to  10,000,  which 
he  had  previously  detached  into  France.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  keeping  him, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  much  by  re- 
leasing him,  Bonaparte  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be 
let  loose  from  his  pleasant  prison  bower  at  Valen- 
9ay,  and  whisked  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  cap- 
tive king  reached  Perpignan  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  and  there  agreed  with  Suchet  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw,  not  only  the  forces  he  had  in  the 
field,  but  also  the  garrisons  he  had  in  the  fortresses 
of  Catalonia,  which  garrisons  were  all  blockaded 
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by  Spanish  troops,  and  very  near  the  capitulating 
point.  But  the  Cortes  had  previously  resolyed 
that  these  garrisons  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  France  with  their  arms ;  and  they  referred  the 
question  of  the  king's  unwise  agreement  with 
Suchet  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  declared,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  the  said  garrisons  in  Cata- 
lonia, or  any  other  French  force  whatsoever, 
ought  to  be  allowed  no  capitulation,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  prisoners  of  war.  From 
15,000  to  18,000  Frenchmen  were  shut  up  in 
these  garrisons ;  they  were  not  conscripts,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  veteran  titx>p«,  with  a  spirit  as  yet 
unbroken  by  amy  decisive  defeat ;  and,  if  Suchet 
could  have  united  his  whoir  force  and  have 
brought  it  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  the 
enemy  must  have  been  too  stfons  for  Wellington, 
whose  forces  were  much  iTeakenra  by  the  Uackade 
of  Bayonne  and  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux. 
Suchet,  however,  had  already  detached  10,000 
men  into  France,  and  he  was  allowed  to  move  off 
with  the  14,000  disposable  men  he  had  in  the 
field.  From  the  defiles  of  Catalonia,  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  crushed  or  reduced  to  the  plight 
of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  Marshal  Suchet  marched 
across  the  broad  isthmus  which  joins  France  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  to  Spaia ;  but  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  April  before  he  reached  Narbonne,  and 
then  he  halted.  He  had  still  a  very  kmg  narch 
to  perform  before  he  could  join  Soult  And,  a* 
part  of  the  Austrian  array,  which  had  poured  into 
France  through  SwitaerlaiKl,  had  reached  Lyons, 
and  had  estaUiriied  its  outposts  consideraUy  to 
the  south  of  that  great  city,  he  may  have  had  some 
aj^rehension  that  they  would  interpose  in  force 
between' him  and  Toulouse.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  never  had  any  great  desire  to  place 
himself  under  Soak's  ordors,  or  to  unite  the  un- 
broken veterans  he  had  saved  to  the  broken  and 
disorderly  army  which  eoold  stand  nowhere. 

Soolt,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Toulouse  on 
the  24th  of  March ;  on  the  aith  Wellington  was 
close  to  him,  in  front  of  Toulouse;  but  the  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid  river  Qannnc  flowed  between  them, 
the  best  passages  were  defended  by  French  artil- 
lery, and  the  j^gliah  pontoons  and  other  means  of 
carrying  over  troops,  cannon,  and  stores,  were  very 
defective.  It  was  therefore  the  9(h  of  April  before 
Wellington  got  the  allied  army  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne.  On  the  10th  was  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Toulouse.  This  has  been  held  to 
have  been  a  useless  display  of  heroism,  and  unneces- 
sary waste  of  human  Ufo  ;  but  the  British  general 
knew  not  the  events  and  causes  which  had  rendered 
the  combat  unnecessary ;  and  in  fighting  he  had 
one  grand  object  in  view,  which  was  to  beat  and 
scatter  the  army  of  Soult  before  it  couUl  be  joined 
by  Sachet,  and  to  prevent  that  union  of  the  two 
marshals  which  might  have  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  abdicating  emperor,  and  have  brought  him 
down  to  the  South  to  try  another  throw  of  the  dice. 
If  this  had  happened,  and  if  the  Attstrians  had  not 
moved  forward  from  Lyons  with  much  more  ra- 


pidity than  they  usually  employed,  the  weakened 
army  of  Wellington  would  have  been  exposed  at 
least  to  the  chances  of  a  defeat,  and  of  a  long  and 
disastrous  retreat.  Soult  now  occupied  another 
entrenched  camp  of  a  very  formidable  description, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  on  a 
range  of  heights  between  the  river  Era  and  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc.  He  had  redoubts  and 
entrenchments,  and  tremendous  iites  de  pont  both 
on  the  river  and  on  the  canal,  which  must  both  be 
crossed  by  the  allies.  Although  Bonaparte  had 
made  very  large  drafts  upon  Souk's  army  of  the 
South  to  strengthen  his  own  army  in  Champagne, 
the  marshal  had  pretty  ncniy  an  eqtiality  of  num- 
bers, while  in  artiHary  he  had  a  great  superiority. 
According  to  dte  best  cakaktioa  which  has  been 
made,  Souk  had  not  less  than  424X)0  men,  while 
Wellincton  had,  in  British,  Germans,  and  Portu- 
guese about  30,000,  and  in  Spaariards  about  15,000. 
Nearly  the  whoie  poaitkm  was  bristling  with  Soolt's 
guns ;  and  many  of  these  wwe  so  placed  in  battery 
on  the  summits  of -hills  that  they  could  make  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ascending  attacking  columns. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  strongly  built  houses, 
wliich  had  been  fortified  and  cranjoed  with  tirait- 
leurt :  and  there  were  scattered  villages,  strong 
stone  walls  separating  the  vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  streamlets,  and  of  trenches 
cut  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  All  the  roads, 
too,  were  detestable,  some  of  them  knee-deep  with 
mud  or  soft  slippery  clay,  which  was  Car  Hkoie  dia- 
advantageous  to  those  who  bad  to  march  coasider- 
able  distances  to  (;et  to  the  attack  than  to  those 
who  were  fixed  and  stadonery,  and  who  had  to 
meet  the  attack  behind  prepared  sad  fortified  lines.* 
Most  fortunately  the  18th  hussus,  under  the  ioa- 
mediate  command  of  Colonel  Vivian,  had  attacked 
and  defeated  a  supoior  body  of  French  cavalry, 
had  driven  them  through  the  village  of  Ccmx 
d'Orade,  had  taken  about  100  prisonera,  and  had 
given  the  idlies  poasession  ot  an  important  bridge 
over  the  Ers.  As  day  dawned  on  the  aaeming  of 
the  10th  of  April  (it  was  Easter  Sunday,  tba 
holiest  of  all  Sabbaths,  a  day  o(  peace  and  reeoB- 
ciliation,  and  the  church-bells  o(  the  distant  vil- 
lages were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  matiaa 
and  early  mass)  the  columns  of  the  allies  began  to 
move  to  their  various  points  of  attack,  and  to  ooe 
of  the  fiercest  and  deadliest  scenes  that  war  can 
present.  Marshal  Beresford  moved  first  with  the 
4th  and  6th  divisions,  who  crossed  tba  Era  by  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  gained  after  soBie  hard 
fighting  possession  of  the  village  of  Montblanc, 
and  then  attacked  and  carried  some  beigbta  ob 
Soult's  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  cover  and  protect  that  flaak  :  but  the 
French  were  still  in  possessiim  of  four  other  re- 
doubts, and  of  the  entrenchments  and  fortified 
houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
without  artillery — and  to  drag  heavy  guna  up  those 

*  It  had  ntned  pitUaady  tor  man;  daya;  and  Uw  raia.  bnidca 
making  tike  tnii  roads  wotae.  had  swelled  the  river  Oaroone,  bad 
dalayod  Uie  passnj^  of  Uia  allied  army,  and  bad  given  SotUt  Uie  mon 
time  to  complete  his  dei^ncaa. 
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tteept  and  along  thoae  execrable  roads  was  work 
that  must  require  great  time,  and  the  exerlioni  of 
men  at  well  a«  horses.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
that  Beresford  fell  upon  Soult's  right,  Wellington 
threw  forward   the  Spanish  division  of  Gieneral 
Fiejie  to  fall  upon  Soult's  left.   At  first  these  Spa- 
niards were  repulsed,  and,  being  panic-stricken  by 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  French  redoubts,  and 
then  being  charged  by  French  bayonets,  they  stag- 
gered, wavered,  and  began  a  flight  down  the  hills, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  fatal 
consequences ;  but  one  Spanish  regiment,  the  Tira- 
dores  de  Cantabria,  got  well  under  the  French 
entrenchments,  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  then 
the  British  light  division,  coming  up  at  the  charging 
psce,  rallied  the  Spaniards  who  had  given  ground, 
and  advanced  with  them  to  the  attack  with  an  irre- 
sistible fury,  and  with  a  contempt  of  wounds  and 
death.    General  Mendizabal,  who  was  in  the  field 
u  a  volunteer,  General  Espeleta,  several  chiefs  of 
corp*>  ond  officers  of  the  staff  were  wounded,  and 
the  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole  ranks  at  a 
time;  but  there  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  that 
l>l(>ody  hill  until  Wellington  was  enabled  to  rein- 
ibrce  them,  and  until  Beresford  had  made  sure  of 
the  victory  by  breaking,  crushing,  and  turning  the 
French  right.     Beresford  had  been  obliged  by 
the  badness  of  the  roads  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the 
village  of  Montblano  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  that  were  made,  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  guns  could  be  brought  up.    During  this  trying 
interval  Beresford's  two  divisions  were  exposed  to 
t^e  hottest  fire  of  Soult's  batteries ;  but  the  men 
•heltered  themselves  as  best  they  could  behind 
^he  redoubt  they  had  captured.    As  soon  as  his 


artillery  arrived  (it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon), 
Beresford  continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge,  and  carried,  with  the  single  brigade  of  Ge- 
neral Pack,  the  two  principal  redoubts,  and  all 
the  fortified  house's  in  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  from  the  side  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  regain  those  redoubts,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  British  bayonets  with 
considerable  loss ;  General  Taupiu,  who  had  led 
them  on,  was  slain ;  and,  Beresford's  sixth  division 
continuing  its  movement  along  the  ridge  of  the 
heights,  and  the  Spanish  troops  making  a  corre- 
sponding movement  upon  the  front,  the  French 
were  soon  driven  from  the  two  redoubts  and  the 
entrenchments  they  had  on  their  left ;  and  the 
whole  range  of  heights,  which  Soult  and  his  en- 
gineer officers  had  taken  such  pains  to  fortify, 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  poaession  of  the  allies 
and  of  Marshal  Beresford.  The  ground  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  operations  of  our  cavalry,  they  hs'' 
no  opportunity  of  charging  the  retiring  foe.  •*"•' 
withdrew  with  some  confusion  across  thp  **"■'  "^ 
Languedoc  into  the  town  of  TouIousa  *njch  Soult 
at  one  time  thought  of  defending  Victory  could 
not  be  gained  upon  such  grou"^»  '■^^  '"  *^^  '***'* 
of  so  many  strong  work*  without  great  lota  :  600 
of  the  allies  lay  dead  ">  tlie  field,  about  4000  were 
wounded  ;  Colons-'  Coghlan  of  the  61st  was  killed 
in  the  attack  "»  the  heights.  General  Pack  was 
wounded.  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  8th  Portuguese 
regimmt  lost  his  leg,  and  many  brave  officers  were 
maimed  and  disabled.  There  is  the  usual  difficulty 
in  striking  the  balance  of  loss :  Soult  confessed  to 
3200  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and,  at  his  people 
had  fought  in  good  part  under  cover,  and  had  not 
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contended  long  after  they  had  lost  their  redoubts, 
fortified  hoiues,  and  entrenchments,  it  is  probable 
that  his  army  suffered  somewhat  less  than  the  allies. 
Our  loss  fell  the  heaviest  on  Marshal  Beresford's 
sixth  division ;  for,  although  his  fourth  division  had 
been  exposed  on  their  march  along  the  French  front 
to  a  galling  fire,  they  were  not  so  much  engaged  as 
the  sixth.  Other  divisions  of  the  army  were  not 
engaged  at  all.  But  Picton,  with  his  Bghting  third 
division,  got  his  Welsh  head  heated,  and  committed 
an  act  of  imprudence,  engaging  in  earnest  where 
he  had  been  ordered  only  to  make  a  feint,  and 
storming  a  tremendous  tSte  depont  which  he  had 
beoi  ordered  to  observe.  In  the  repulse  sustained 
at  this  point  a  good  many  of  the  fighting  men  were 
laid  low,  Major-Qeneral  Brisbane  was  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  45th  was  killed.  Before 
the  hour  of  Ave  Maria  the  allies  were  established 
on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the  French  were 
driven  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  from  their  exterior 
works  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town.* 

On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse 
by  the  only  road  which  was  yet  open  to  him,  and 
retired  by  Castelnaudary  to  Carcassonne.  He  left 
behind  him  in  the  town  1600  wounded  men,  three 
generals  (Harispe,  Baurot,  and  St.  Hilaire),  various 
pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ammunition, 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions.  All  these  were  taken  by 
the  allies.  On  the  12th  Wellington  entered  Tou- 
louse, to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  thus  relieved  from  the  dread  of  a  siege.  His 
lordship  found  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  fly- 
ing, and  all  the  authorities  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  wearing  white  cockades  and 
scarfs.  The  mayor  had  quitted  the  town  with 
Soult's  army,  but  his  adjoint,  with  a  numerous 
deputation,  presented  an  address  to  his  lordship, 
requesting  him  to  receive  the  key  of  the  good  and 
loyal  city,  in  the  name  of  "  Our  dear  King,"  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  had  become  the  dearer  through 
twenty  years  of  cruel  suffering ;  and  also  to  accept 
on  his  own  account  the  boundless  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Toulouse  felt  for  his  lordship's  grand, 
generous,  and  (in  history)  unparalleled  conduct. 
Lord  Wellington  told  them,  as  he  had  told  the 
people  of  Bordeaux,  that  the  only  wish  of  the 

emment  he  served  was,  and  ever  had  been,  a 
-^-founded  upon  justice,  and  the  independence 
"'I  *''"^*b<that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ainbai»M<,y,  ^f  the  alUed  powers  were  still 
engaged  m  negOi^^ing  auch  a  peace,  "  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  Xfrom  the  actual  government 
of  France ; '  that  he  ii^^  that  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, hke  a  great  many  <»^  towns  of  France, 
contamed  persons  who  were  v^xious  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  and  to  assist  in  the  restMation  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  but  that  they  m^gt  judge 
for  themselves  whether,  after  the  informa»ion  he 
had  given  them,  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to 
declare  against  the  existing  government.  If  they 
should  declare  in  &Tour  of  the  Bourbons  it  would 

•  Wrllini^an  Dii|ntclira. 


be  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies  so  long  as  tbe 
war  lasted ;  but  he  must  remind  them  that,  if  the 
allies  should  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  after  such  peace  to  give  them 
any  more  assistance  or  protection.  But  Uie  people 
of  Toulouse  had  already  committed  themselves  by 
hoisting  the  white  flag,  and  they  were  now  knock- 
ing the  statue  of  Napoleon  from  its  base  and  palling 
down  and  destroying  the  eagles  and  other  emblema 
of  the  imperial  government ;  and  in  the  aftemoon 
of  that  dav  the  English  Colonel  Cooke  and  the 
French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived  from  Paris,  witk 
the  news  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  Frendt 
capital,  that  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  that 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  as  fsr 
back  as  the  4th  of  April,  or  six  days  before  the 
baitle  of  Toulouse  was  fought  From  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  Colonels  Cooke  and  St. 
Simon  proceeded  to  those  of  Marshal  Soult.  They 
had  a  good  ride  for  it,  as  Soult's  army  had  gone  off 
at  such  speed  that  they  had  marched  twenty-two 
miles  in  the  first  night.  They  were  furnished  with 
intelligence  and  with  documents  of  the  most  un- 
doubted authenticity,  but  the  French  marshal  said 
he  could  not  think  himself  justified  in  submittiDg 
to  the  provisional  government,  as  he  had  received 
no  orders  or  information  from  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. All  that  Soult  would  do  was  to  propose  an 
armistice.  In  a  polite  and  delicate  letter,  written 
on  the  14th,  I^ord  Wellington  excused  himself 
from  accepting  the  armistice,  unless  the  marshsl 
should  previously  acknowledge  the  provisional 
government  of  France.  It  seemed  still  imperative 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Soult  and  SucheC  whose 
two  armies  might  become  the  noyau  of  a  civil  war 
in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for 
his  son  the  King  of  Rome,  or  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon himself.  That  daring,  desperate  man  had  not 
yet  quitted  France ;  his  act  of  abdication  might  not 
be  very  binding  upon  one  who  had  never  been 
bound  by  any  act  or  treaty ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner, 
but  still  surrounded  by  many  of  his  devoted  guards ; 
by  the  route  traced  out  for  him  to  go  to  the  island 
of  Elba,  he  must  traverse  the  southern  provinces 
and  approach  Suchet'a  army— and  might  he  not 
join  it?  Thus  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the 
British  general  to  give  battle  at  Toulouse  still 
continued,  and  were,  perhaps,  strengthened  by  the 
information  he  now  possessed  on  the  real  state 
of  affairs;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  refused 
the  armistice  and  made  his  preparations  for  par- 
suing  Soult  On  the  16th  and  llth  the  allied 
army  marched  towards  Castelnaudary  and  Car- 
cassonne. On  the  16th  Lord  Wellingtmi  dis- 
patched another  officer,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Paris,  to  Marshal  Soult  with  fuller  information ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  17th  General  Gazancame 
down  from  Soult's  head-quarters  to  inform  bis 
lordship  that  the  marshal  had  at  length  acknow- 
ledged the  provisional  government.  Gazan  alto 
presented  a  letter  from  Soult  himself,  who  stated 
that  he  bad  received  orders  from  Marshal  Beithier 
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to  stop  all  hostilities  and  conclude  a  friendly  con- 
ventioD  with  Lord  Wellington.  This  conTention 
was  settled  and  signed  on  the  18th,  and  a  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  die  two  armies. 
The  head-quarters  of  Wellington  remained  at 
Toulouse.  On  the  next  day  Marshal  Suchet 
concluded  a  like  convention.  On  the  2 1st  Lord 
Wellington,  by  general  orders,  congratulated  his 
gallant  army  on  me  near  prospect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  their  toils  and  dangers,  and  thanked  them 
"  for  their  uniform  discipline  and  gallantry  in  the 
field,  and  for  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  four  days  after  Soult's 
defeat  at  Toulouse,  and  when  the  allies  were  in 
possession  of  that  city,  and  the  French  were  flying 
Arom  it.  General  Thouvenot,  who  commanded  in 
Bayonne — who  had  once  been  aide-de-camp  and 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Dumouriez,  but  who  had  become 
one  of  the  most  resolute  and  fiercest  of  all  the  Bona- 
partists — chose  to  make  a  desperate  sortie  upon  the 
unprepared  allies,  who  had  received  the  intelligence 
from  Paris,  and  who  believed  that  the  beleaguered 
French,  who  for  some  time  had  been  very  inactive, 
had  the  same  information,  and  would  feel  the  inu- 
tility and  barbarity  of  shedding  more  blood  for  a 
cause  that  was  now  lost.  The  real  state  of  afihirs 
at  Paris  had  been  communicated  to  Thouvenot  by 
General  Sir  John  Hope  the  day  before,  and,  judg- 
ing of  other  men  by  his  own  generous  nature,  Hope 
evidently  could  not  conceive  that  the  French  gene- 
ral could  be  capable  of  what  must  now  be  consi- 
dered a  base  surprise,  a  savage  spite,  and  a  wilAil 
shedding  of  blood.  As  the  works  of  the  siege  had 
not  commenced,  there  were  neither  guns  nor  stores 
upon  the  ground  to  tempt  the  sortie.  The  invest- 
ing forces  were  quiet  in  their  positions  and  canton- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  dreaming  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  own 
countries,  when  the  ^ench,  long  before  it  was 
daylight,  sallied  from  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  in 
great  strength,  rushed  upon  the  village  of  St.  Eti- 
enne,  and  upon  the  allied  pickets  in  the  centre,  and 
gained  some  momentary  advantages,  bayoneting 
the  surprised  men,  killing  Major-General  Hay, 
and  wounding  Major-General  Stopford.  Sif  John 
Hope,  ever  foremost  when  there  was  danger, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  up  in  the  dark 
to  direct  the  advance  of  more  troops  to  the  support 
of  the  pickets.  He  was  presently  surrounded,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  and  fell,  he  received  two 
very  severe  wounds,  and  before  he  could  extricate 
himself  from  under  his  horse  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. For  some  time  the  opponents  could  only 
distinguish  each  other's  ranks  by  the  flashing  of 
the  muskets.  The  fighting  was  very  severe ;  but 
it  was  terminated  by  British  bayonet  charges :  the 
French  were  driven  back,  the  little  ground  which 
had  been  lost  was  all  recovered,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  our  pickets  were  re-posted  on  their  ori- 
ginal points.  But  between  killed  and  wounded 
and  taken  the  allies  had  lost  800  men.*.    It  was, 

•  Anooc  thn  killed,  beaidea  Ocnml  H»]r,  then  wan  Colonct  Sir 
H.  SuUivaa  ftod  Captain  Crodou  of  the  Ou«rd«. 
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under  the  circumstances,  scarcely  a  consolation  to 
know  that  the  French  had  Buffered  at  the  least  as 
severely.*  This  was  the  last  affair  of  the  war ; 
but  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  real  battle, 
and  the  winding-up  of  Wellington's  war-doings 
with  Soult  It  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  remark- 
able combat ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  yet  remains  to  be  told — the  French  claimed, 
and  to  this  day  moat  pertinaciously  and  loudly 
claim,  the  victory!  Our  brief  account  of  the 
battle  is  derived  entirely  from  the  dispatches  and 
private  letters  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  never 
exa^erated  an  advantage  or  concealed  a  reverse, 
even  when  concealment,  utterly  impossible  here, 
might  have  been  practicable;  who  never  spoke  of 
his  victories  except  in  a  brief,  quiet  manner ;  who 
never  spun  a  rhetorical  sentence  in  his  life  about 
his  own  exploits.  On  no  former  occasion,  not 
even  after  the  great  battle  at  Vittoria,  which  the 
French  themselves  are  compelled  to  admit  was 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  had  his  lordship 
spoken  more  decidedly  as  to  his '  having  beaten 
the  enemy.  In  a  private  letter  to  General  Sir 
John  ope,  written  six  days  after  the  battle,  he 
said,  "  We  beat  Marshal  Soult  on  the  10th,  in  the 
strong  position  which  he  took  up  to  maintain  his 
position  in  Toulouse.  The  11th  was  spent  in  re- 
connaissances towards  the  road  of  Carcassonne, 
and  in  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  shut- 
ting him  in  Todouse  entirely.  The  11th,  at 
night,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  marched  by 
the  road  of  Carcassonne."  Before  sunset  on  the 
10th  the  allies  had  carried  aU  the  positions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  carry,  and  Soult  was  driven  into 
Toulouse,  where  he  could  not  venture  to  stay 
much  more  than  twenty-fbur  hours.  It  has  been 
well  said,  "  Did  Marshal  Soult  fight  this  battle  to 
retain  possession  of  the  heights  which  he  had  for- 
tified, and  which  commanded  the  town?  If  so, 
he  lost  them.  Did  he  fight  to  keep  possession  of 
Toulouse  ?  If  so,  A«  lost  that."  f  We  have  Mar- 
shal Soult's  own  words  for  the  fact  that  he  did 
intend  to  keep  possession  of  the  heights,  to  fight  a 
battle  for  them,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Toulouse, 
cost  him  what  it  might ;  and  we  have  also  his  own 

*  General  TtiouTenol'a  condnel  wu  Uironghout  that  of  a  laTaf^. 
The  cmptun  of  Sir  John  Hope,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  waa  Tery 
aeTerely.  if  not  mortally,  wounded,  oarried  afllteuon  to  (he  iMaom  of 
every  man  who  had  been  aerrtag  under  him.  MaJoMleiieral  C.  Col* 
Tills,  who  aucceeded  to  the  command,  aent  a  flat  of  truce  to  requeat 
that  Hope'a  fkiend  Colonel  Macdonald  might  be  admitted  into  the 
fbrtreaa  to  aee  him  and  carry  him  aaalatawa.  Thouraoot  had  the 
btutalitT  to  refiiae  the  nqneat.  Afterwaida  Geneial  Colvllle  had 
aome  bono  that  Captain  Wedderbnm  and  aome  other  (Vienda  with 
aaaiatanee  might  be  admitted,  though  only  upon  the  condition  of  their 
not  returning.  We  beliere  that  Iheae  honea  were  not  realiard  until 
the  moment  when  ThonTenot  (bund  himaelf  oompelled  to  aubmit  to 
the  provlaional  government,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  Sonlt'a 
convention.  It  waa  the  emijarraaaing  dcaUny  of  LouU  XVI II.  to  be 
obliged  to  honour  and  reward  aome  of  the  gteateat  nignea  that  had 
aprung  tnm  the  Revolution,  or  that  had  attnggled  moat  deiperalely 
to  keep  Bonaparte  upon  the  throne.  Thus,  on  the  !7th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, the  leatoied  BonAon  king  waa  made  to  confer  the  croaa  of 
St.  Loula  upon  Thouvenot,  and  to  ooiflrm  him  in  hia  command  at 
Bayonne.  In  thia  caae,  na-  in  thouaanda  of  other  caaea,  the  royal 
favour  waa  rather  wone  than  thrown  away.  Aa  aoon  aa  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba,  Thoovenot  broke  hia  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louia. 
and  dcclnrwd  for  Hie  emperor.  Yet  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred French  booka  relating  to  the  bialory  of  the  war,  we  llnd  Thouve- 
not npplauded  to  the  akioa  aa  a  brave  and  honourable  man  and  irue 
patriot,  the  climax  of  whuae  fame  waa  hia  bloody  and  uaeleaa  aally 
from  Bayonne  I 

f  I/ord  Biirghorah. 

*  4  I  • 
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words  for  the  other  fact,  that  after  he  had  ftnight 
the  battle  he  fdund  that  h6  had  lost  the  heiehta, 
that  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  and  that  nothing 
t»a8  left  him  but  a  quick  retreat*  And,  If  a  quick 
retreat,  and  the  loss  of  160d  prisonerB,  of  three 
general  officers,  and  of  cannon  and  stores,  ate  good 
prooft  of  Victory,  Soult's  victo^  of  Toulouae  may 
remain  unquestioned.  Some  French  officers  who 
were  present  in  the  sternly  contestfed  battle,  and 
who  had  too  much  soldierlike  filing  to  daim  the 
honours  of  victory  for  a  signal  dereat,  have  left 
upon  record  their  frank  confessions  that,  though 
their  positions  were  admirable,  and  though  their 
troops  defended  them  heroically,  die  batde  was 
beyond  contradiction  lost  by  Marshal  Soult.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  le  Cktlonel  la  P^ne  the  battle  was 
considered  as  lost  as  toon  as  Marshal  Beresfbrd 
cairied  the  first  redoubt  or  fort  on  the  French 
right,  irhich  first  achievement  was  perfbrmed  very 
early  in  thb  day.  "  This  irreparable  lo«»,"  lays 
the  Ft«nch  colonel,  an  ey«-wltneM  aitd  «  com- 
batant, **  iitA  a  thnnderstrokfe  to  us !  We  could 
not  at  Brat  believe  in  8b  great  a  misfortune :  we 
Mw  idl  of  a  Bttddtfl  Oiit  hbpes  dest^oyfed,  and  we 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  victohr  which  before 
seemed  to  certain."  Thousand!  of  the  coinbatauts, 
officers  bnd  men,  trench  and  English,  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  arc  yet  living  to  beat  testimony 
(if  truth  be  in  the  French  trortlOli  of  these  sur- 
vivors) to  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's dispatch;  and  there  are  livinf  many 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tottlouse  Who  saiv  from  the  windows  and  the  roof- 

*  On  the  Tth  b(  April,  Jot  Uuee  daj«  befotk  WelUiigbm  >ttwked 
him,  Sonlt  wrote  to  Suchet,  "  I  am  determined  to  flght  a  battle  near 
Tonioiue,  wnaterer  may  be  the  ■uperiority  of  the  enemy't  Ibree.  Par 
thia  puttHxe  I  am  fartU^ing  a  pOuUoD  which  reata  on  the  canal  and 
the  town,  and  which  will  afford  me  an  aarmched  camp  capable  of 
being  dorendefl  whillier  the  enemy  atUck  from  the  aide  of  Mout- 
auban  or  from  the  aide  of  Oaatelnaodary.  I  hear  the  ollica  have 
entered  Pari!.  Thla  areat  mlafoitune  cooBrma  my  determination  to 
defend  Touloaaenlaaruia;  fi»  the  pmcrtatlon  of  this  city,  which 
eontaini  eatabliahments  of  all  klnda,  ia  for  u  of  the  ncry  gnatttt 
importmce."  On  the  very  eTenina  of  the  battle  he  wrote  again  to 
Sachet,  to  ttll  that  manhal,  not  that  he  had  gained  a  victory,  bnt 
that  the  batUa  had  oaopleteljt  OTeriet  all  hia  determinations.  "The 
battle,"  said  Sbdlt, "  whidi  I  ahnoUnced  lo  you  haa  taken  place  to- 
day. It  liaa  been  matt  mardenoa.  The  enemy  sufrcred  horribly, 
bot  have  neeeedal  in  estMiMa  themselves  in  the  position  which  I 
had  occupied  ou  the  tight  of  Toaloim.  1  do  not  think  that  I  can 
remain  long  in  Touloiuc.  It  may  even  happen  tliat  1  may  have  to 
aght  my  way  out."  And  again,  on  the  raoniing  of  the  11th,  while  hia 
army  waa  making  ito  preparations  to  By  by  n^ht,  Soult,  whoso  aelf- 
love  would,  have  inddced  bim  to  conceal  or  colour  over  hli  lament- 
able reverses  to  a  rival  in  fiunr,  and  to  a  man  he  linted  aa  he  did 
Sndiet.  ifauch  deceptkin  conld  then  have  been  practicable,  wrote  to 
his  bscther  manhal :— "  As  I  intimated  lo  you  la  my  loltiT  of  yealer- 
day,  I  Bnd  myself  under  the  tKoassilgr  of  retiring  IhMn  Tonlouso,  and 
1  am  even  ^raii  of  being  forced  lo  Bgiit  for  a  passage  by  Baiijge, 
where  the  enemy  lias  sent  a  column  to  cut  me  off  Irom  that  pommtt- 
nkaUon.  To-morrow  I  shall  take  a  position  at  VUieCrauche  [ishmv. 
firnr  mUa.  be  a  obumd,  /ram  Timhuel  for  I  hope  the  enemy  m» 
not  be  able  to  prevent  my  passing.  Tbanoe  1  shall  make  for  CuM- 
nandaiy  [AfUm  or  stctem  mUet  farther] :  if  1  shall  be  able  to  atop 
there,  I  will  do  so;  if  not,  I  shall  take  a  poaitlon  at  Cnrcassooue.'' 
Carcassonne  was  twenty-six  miles  farther  still,  or  at  the  respectfhl 
distance  from  Toulouse  of  sixty-Sn  or  dxty-six  miles  I 

When  an  army  marches  twenty-two  miles  in  one  night,  it  is  not 
retreat,  but  (light.  It  temaiaed  for  the  acuteness  of  French  pbilosonby 
to  disoovar  In  such  a  flight  the  evidenoe  and  proof  of  a  victoryTNor 
was  this  flight  or  retreat,  rapid  and  headlong  as  it  was,  undisturbed 
by  the  allies.  Sonlt  was  closely  pursued,  his  mir^fnard  was  repeatedly 
attacked ;  and  he  coofcased  himself  at  tho  time  tliat  in  every  attack  it 
waa  wonted.  He  aays  that  he  reached  Castelnandaty  on  the  I3lh 
and  that  he  was  about  "  to  continue  hi,  rnqvcmont.  whan  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  political  evenU  at  Paris,  and  relaxed  his 
efforts.  lint  what  effort  could  he  make,  what  movemesit  coirld  he 
continue,  eicepi  ihal  movement  of  rapid  retreat  which  he  had  Iwrun 
on  the  night  of  the  nth?  •  » '-nuii 


topt  of  theit  bousM  (die  great  p«rt  of  which  com- 
insndtd  an  unintertaMed  view  of  the  soene  of 
eAnage)  how  the  battle  began  and  how  it  ended, 
how  redottbt  was  cartied  after  redoubt,  pocatisn 
aftet  (losition,  how  tiie  French  abandoned  all  die 
heights,  and  mshed  into  the  town,  which  was  eom- 
mraded  by  those  heights^  and  how  th^  fled,  st 
the  dead  of  nkht,  from  Toulouse,  by  the  only  road 
npon  #hieh  there  Was  any  chance  of  escape.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the  Frendi  oon- 
tinue  to  ekim  the  honohrs  of  Toolooae ;  die  go- 
vemmfent  of  his  present  Majesty  Louis-Plulippe 
has  given  its  countenance  to  a  project  for  erecting 
on  thfe  heighta  %hich  Wellington  conqiiered  a 
tiillat  Or  fcolttmn  to  commemorate  the  glory  of 
Marshal  Sonlt  and  his  army  on  the  10th  ^  April, 
1814 ;  and|  for  aught  that  we  know  to  thecontmy, 
the  said  column,  by  this  time, 

"  Like  «  faiU  bnlly,  Ufla  Ha  t>ted-«na  Ilea."* 

Wfe  now  turn  to  tte  military  operations  ill  bflier 
pai-ts  of  Ffance.  Of  his  old  army  the  finii»»tt  of 
the  French  had  upon  the  Ilhine  no  mtAt  fhitn 
70,000  di-  80,000  flieil  to  oppose  to  the  allieSj  who 
advanced  upon  that  frontier  with  160,000  men, 
and  who  had  faunierou8  reinfbrfcements  coming  on 
in  rapid  advance  through  Qerrtiany.  The  new 
conscription  remained  ven  tinproductivfe,  and  sudi 
of  the  conscHpts  as  Were  brought  in,  being  fbr  the 
most  part  beatdless  boys,  wete  bf  small  present 
value  in  war.  From  Italy  not  a  man  nor  a 
musket  cOtlld  be  drawn,  for  Murat  had  joined  die 
alliiss,  and,  with  thfe  Austriflhs,  was  OTerpovrering 
Eugene  Beauhamais.  No  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  any  other  part  of  Europe :  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Danes  by  Bemidotte,  Bonaparte 
had  ceased  to  have  atl  ally.  Some  of  his  counsel- 
lors and  advisfera — some  of  the  ex-Jacobins — spoke 

*  fn  these  remarks  on  the  PKOeh  preiensfon  to  ftetory  we  have 
been  aidnt  and  guided  by  a  recent  and  very  able  article  in  tlie  Ooar- 
terty  Review  on  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  Our  account  of  th^  battle  is 
based  entirely  bn  the  Wellington  bispatches.  llie  moat  tecmUy 
written  French  account  of  tbc  battle  that  we  have  read  is  that  of  M. 
de  Capellgue.  In  (general  we  have  fonnd  this  writer,  who  la  eettatnly 
nb  Bonapartiat,  less  ranconna  and  prcjndiocd  agaiuBt  ft^land  thaa 
the  vast  nuO^^^'ty  of  his  writing  confraternity  J  but  even  CaoetSfuc 
clbgs  to  the  Toulouse  fkbll-  as  ffthe  hononr  and  salvation  ofnance 
depcouled  upon  iu  He  seems,  however,  to  b^  sensible  that  idainpseae 
and  ciraamstaulial  statcmenta  will  not  do,  for  he  tikes  refuge  in  a 
thapaody  of  prose-poetry.  "  The  lOih  of  April,  aad  bnt  gidrious  dale 
fbr  Toulouse  I  The  cannon  roars ;  I^rd  Wellington  attack*  the 
French  entrenched  on  a  line  of  three  leagues.  Marshal  Sonlt  Ic.ids 
with  him  generals  of  the  Bnt  older,  CUnsei,  d'Amia«nac,  Rey,  VO- 
latc :  he  ia  alone,  Suchet  has  not  Joined  him.  It  is  a  day  of  mannii- 
vres  Uh/re  urerc  no  manaxrres  eit  atl,  fir  nau  Kere  nnxaary,  UtMiet 
merely  nnrx*mg  mp  to  attack  the  eaen^tjbred politiau} ;  the  kiaes  <b 
Iwth  sides  are  cunsidcrable,  some  of  the  French  lines  are  carried  [all 
lAcir  p.«(lf.M«  wrre  eariiei] ;  the  ground  is  Uttered  with  the  dead.  Ob 
tho  murrow,  the  lllli.  the  alUea  under  Lord  WclUnitonteisinmaaced 
the  battle.  {T/u  alliet  iiinethinaqfthemt,fir  iKhatltemuJteltied 
«>_<V  Uith.jnj^  Sonlt,  hy  ^jng  daw  «i  TMbsor,  f/utt  ITettti^m  as 


m>onii«>^  ifaUatUna  hni,kminanili/  nd  foodfottcj/  alilieJMuUlM 
Kh  lardihif  to  bombard  the  city,  or  even  to  malls  m  assajt  ftM  ne 
tomn,  wherefiiatdlgerfeae^  ctizeni  might  hmetetn  trftatd  la  ai 
mncjt  danger  as  the  BonOMMriist  troops.l  During  three  days  jilarslial 
Soult  intrepidly  defends  Kis  entretiched  canip  at  TeuloUaew  f  IB  d«i 
drieenfiiHn  that  entrenched  eamf  isuas  day,  u«  lOtAjoi  (Aawoaddto 
there  was  no  Jlfhtifg  fir  the  reason  afiretaid,  and  omthe  thtrd  ilitvS: 
teas  at  CaHeUasJarf,  thirly^ine  »firlii  miaflvm  nnfua*.]  Re 
onl^  evoooates  his  pwitions  step  be  strn,  and  on  acconot  of  the  news 
which  reaches  him  from  Paris.  ISoih  tells  ns  himselftiuit  the  MirFi 
news  had  M  t^ett  npeti  Um  nor  hit  novcmenls  util  he  nocAed  Ctomf- 
nandart/,  and  the  fOBIions  ^ad  all  been  ecacnated  three  days  brforr  (*al.l 
Thb  battle,  whfch  took  the  name  of  Tonlouse,  is  one  of  the  mott 
glorious  anmnfn  of  Marshal  Soult :  it  haa  oieated  a  military  oonlra- 
lemi^  between  him  and  the  thtke  of  Wellioxton."— Z'fWmc  om- 
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of  the  marvelloui  thiog*  which  hsti  been  ilffqe  by 
the  population  in  1192-3,  when  France  vas  in- 
vaded by  the  Prussians,  and  i»icon)wended  levies 
en  masse.  But  be  £eU  the  difference  which  existed 
both  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  people,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  niunber  of  t^e  allies  (things  alto- 
gether different  now  from  what  they  were  in  the 
earlier  d»ys  of  the  Revolution).  He  had  always 
spoken  contemptuously  of  popular  risings,  and 
had  always  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  no  insur- 
gents, no  levies  in  mass,  could  stand  against 
r^pular  armies,  if  those  armies  were  not  com- 
manded by  absolute  fools  or  ttaiSan.  And  his 
utterly  despotic  and  military  form  of  government 
had  gone  far  to  diminish  the  capability  of  the  popu- 
lation in  this  respect,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  the 
national  character.  The  people  too,  from  the  habit 
of  long  possession,  had  ceased  to  dread  that  the  fruits 
oftheRevdution  would  be  torn  from  them;  they  no 
longer  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
of  aecessity  implied  the  restoration  of  church  pro- 
perty and  the  property  of  the  aristocracy — a  dread 
which  made  a  large  part  of  the  population  rush  to 
arms  in  1792.  B^des  Bonaparte  detested  any 
direct  appeal  to  the  democracy,  and  had  even 
dedared  that  such  appeals  must  renew  the  Reign 
of  Tenor  and  ail  the  atrocities  of  Jacobinism. 
His  brothers  and  oUier  friends  have  claimed  da 
him  the  merit  of  preferring  to  lose  his  throne  to 
the  giving  of  any  countenance  to  or  the  deriving 
any  assistance  from  that  fierce  and  obscene 
fitctioD ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  knew  that,  if  he 
encouraged  the  Jacobins  to-day,  they  would  de- 
stroy his  throne  and  his  system  to-morrow ;  and, 
aUhough  he  denied  their  efficacy  as  a  defensive 
army  against  the  disciplined  legions  of  the  invaders, 
he  did  not  question  their  cape^ility  of  effecting  an 
internal  revcdutioo.  Their  principles  still  extended 
far  and  wide :  they  had  been  kept  down  only  by  a 
thoroughly  organised  tyranny  served  by  an  im- 
mense military  force  which  no  longer  existed. 
It  ynd  not  out  of  legfad  to  France  or  to  humanity, 
but  out  of  regard  to  self,  including  therein  ins 
system,  which  was  part  of  himself,  that  Bon^aite 
spumed  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  people  for  a 
levy  ett  masse  or  an  tdlusce  with  the  Jacobins,  which 
two  things  meant  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing. 
"  On  this  occasion,"  says  a  recent  French  writer, 
"  the  imperial  court  showed  a  distrust  whidi  was 
not  felt  by  the  old  dynasties  :  it  wa»  by  exciting 
their  peoples  to  insurrection  that  the  albed  sove- 
reigns had  destroyed  our  armies ;  and  it  was  only  by 
following  their  examjde  that  we  could  now  hope  to 
resist  them.  But  Nt^Kdeon  had  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance against  all  means  or  dus  sort ;  4he  only 
prince  that  was  the  elect  of  the  people,  was  also 
die  oi^y  one  at  this  moment  that  feared  to  trust 
the  people.  It  was  not  until  the  departments  of 
the  east  were  invaded  by  Schwartzenberg  that  the 
'Moniteur'  coldly  announced  that  the  people  en 
mate  were  called  to  arms.  And  thus  this  mea- 
sure had  no  results  jwhate^er."  * 

*  Editon  of  '  Uisloiio  Farlemenlnire.' 


Cven  that  oU  militia,  the  Garde  Nalionote, 
was  an  object  of  tospicion,  particularly  in  Paris. 
Its  ranks  might  easily  have  been  filled'  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  but  Bonaparte  dreaded  that  it  would 
then  assume  a  democratic  form  and  revolutionary 
spirit  i  that  the  men  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  St.  Marceau,  with  all  those  classes  or  orders  of 
men  who  had  made  it  so  terriUe  in  the  days  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  would  become  a  part  of  the 
organization,  and  give  to  it  their  own  sans-culottic 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  8di  of  January 
that  the  desperate  Emperor  could  be  induced  to 
think  of  re-organising  and  increasing  the  National 
g[uard  of  Paris;  and  even  then  the  great  precau- 
tions he  took  in  order  to  exclude  the  faubourg 
men  and  all  the  poorer  dasses  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  the  numbers,  and  of  giving  to  the 
corps  the  appearance  of  an  anti-popular  or  dis- 
tinct and  privileged  body.  According  to  the 
imperial  desire,  it  was  to  be  30,000  strong,  or 
more ;  but  the  men  were  to  be  chosen  only  among 
such  as  were  believed  to  be  the  friends  of  order, 
which  meant  the  friends  of  the  established  govern- 
ment. And  provisorily  this  national  guard  was 
composed  caily  of  10,000  or  12,000  men,  sdected 
for  the  most  part  from  among  the  employSs  of 
government,  the  officers  and  servants  of  ministers, 
the  court  tradespeople,  the  public  notaries,  and, 
in  shcH-t,  from  among  tdl  those  classes  who  directly 
or  indirectly  depended  upon  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  emperor  himself  took  the  first  command 
of  this  civic  corps :  the  second  command  he  gave 
to  old  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  too  old,  dull,  and 
submissive  to  give  him  any  cause  of  umbrage ; 
and,  that  all  sans-culottic  tendencies  might  be 
checked,  he  {^pointed  to  -the  command  of  the 
several  regiments  or  legions  into  which  the  corps 
was  divided  a  set  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  cJd 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  who  had  returned  from 
exile  to  enter  his  service,  and  to  depend  upon 
him  for  their  bread.  Among  these  commanding 
officers  diere  was  a  Count  de  Montesquieu,  cham- 
berlain to  the  emperor ;  a  Count  de  Montmorency, 
equerry ;  a  Brancas,  a  Biron,  and  other  men  vrim 
court  employments,  and  with  names  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  the  most  dissonant  to  the  ears  of  the 
faubourgs.  In  the  days  of  the  Jacobin  ascen- 
dency and  the  republican  enthusiasm  the  national 
guards  named  their  own  officers,  choosing  daring 
men  of  their  own  condition  and  stauH) ;  but  now 
all  were  appointed  by  the  emperor.  None  of  the 
mateiitdsof  the  corps  were  the  same;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that,  composed  even  as  the  present 
corps  was,  those  seigneurs  of  the  old  regime  could 
have  the  same  sympathy  with  the  men  that  was 
possessed  in  the  Kberty-and-equality  days  by 
Usher  Maillard,  Mademoiselle  Theroigne,  Brewer 
Santerre,  Henriot,  and  other  sans-culottic  com- 
mandants of  tiie  old  force.  If  such  a  garde  na- 
tionaie  as  this  could  not  be  formidable  to  the 
imjperial  throne  and  established  order  of  things, 
neither  could  it  be  formidable  to  the  invaders  of 
France.    Moreover,  such  was  the  want  of  arms,  or 
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such  the  want  of  confidence  even  in  this  selected 
corps,  that  very  few  musketi  were  distributed  to  the 
men.  Some  of  them  received  carbines  without  ba- 
yonets, some  mustered  fowling-pieces  of  their  own ; 
but  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  men  of  the  twelve 
legions,  even  when  called  out  to  be  reviewed  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  armed  only  with  swords 
and  pikes.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  victorious  allies 
were  getting  close  to  Paris ;  and,  if  they  procured, 
by  various  means,  an  abundance  of  muskets  and 
ammunition  then,  it  was  rather  in  spite  of  than  in 
consecjtience  of  Bonaparte's  orders. 

The  repeated  declaration  of  the  allies  that  they 
were  not  waging  war  against  the  French  people, 
but  solely  against  the  ruler  of  France,  had  also  a 
great  effect  in  many  quarters.  Most  men  b^an 
to  hope  that,  by  submitting  to  the  chastisement  or 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  Bonaparte,  they  might  be 
allowed  quietly  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  they  had  got  either  from  him  or  from  the 
Revolution ;  and  those  who  had  gotten  most  were 
most  disposed  to  indulge  in  this  hope.  Even  his 
hosts  of  employhs  had  calcidated  before  now  on 
the  probabibty  of  their  keeping  their  places  under 
some  other  master.  Among  the  old  soldiers,  whose 
trade  was  war,  and  who  were  fitted  for  no  other 
occupation,  among  bis  Imperial  Guards  in  particu- 
lar, and  among  the  young  students  in  the  military 
colleges,  who  had  had  their  imaginations  inflamed 
by  the  triumphs  that  were  i)ow  past,  and  who  had 
been  taught  to  look  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
the  chances  of  war  as  the  surest  means  of  obtain- 
ing fame,  rank,  and  riches — there  was  an  abundant 
and  glowing  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte;  but  at 
this  moment  it  would  have  been  difScult  to  find 
the  same  feeling  anywhere  else.  "  There  was," 
says  the  repubucan  historian  Mignet,  "  neither 
that  despair  nor  that  impulse  of  liberty  which  carry 
people  to  stern  resistance ;  the  war  was  no  longer 
considered  as  national,  and  the  emperor  had  put 
all  the  public  interest  in  himself  alone,  and  all  his 
means  of  defence  in  mechanical  troops."*  Some- 
thing might  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
instinct  of  patriotism,  and  more  from  the  military 
spirit  and  national  pride  of  the  French;  but  thaw 
sentiments  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
peofde  insurge  as  one  body  against  the  invaders, 
especially  as  they  had  not  been  provided  with  arms 
and  the  other  means  necessary  to  render  an  insur- 
rection available.  Just  before  quitting  Paris  Bona- 
parte ordered  the  formation  of  twelve  regiments  of 
tirailleurs,  to  be  composed  of  volunteers,  by  the 
enrolment  of  men  of  all  ages,  from  twenty  to  sixty. 
These  regiments  were  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
attached  to  the  yown^  Imperial  Guard;  but  the 
time  allowed  was  short,  the  volunteering  zeal  vras 
slow,  and  the  twelve  regiments  were  never  com- 
pleted. On  the  23rd  of  January  the  emperor  re- 
ceived in  the  pakce  of  the  Tuileries  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  of  the  o£Scers  of  the  new  Parisian  Oarde 
Nationaie.     "  1  am  about  to  depart,"  said  he ;  "  I 

•  au.  d«  U  Btrolnliaii  Frugaiaa. 


am  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  must  leave  to 
you  all  ^hat  is  dearest  to  m»— ^e  empress  and  my 
son  !"    On  the  same  day  he  again  conferred  the 
regency  on  Maria  Louisa.     Poor  Joseph,  the  fugi- 
tive ex-king  of  Spain,  was  named  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  in  Puis.     As  far  as  warlike  matters  were 
concerned,  one  of  Napoleon's  old  grey  coats,  or  one 
of  his  old  cocked  hats,  would  have  had  more  inflo- 
ence  than  poor  Joseph.     Oo  the  25th  of  January 
the  emperor  quitted  Paris  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  was  now  collecting  io 
Champagne,  in  the  plains  of  which  the  two  armiea 
of  Schwartzenberg  and  BlQcher  were  on  the  point 
of  effecting  their  junction.     It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  force  which  Bonaparte  headed  at 
the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  Febroary. 
From  the  ingenious  way  in  which  French  writers 
arrange  their  narratives,  and  suppress  details  about 
junctions  and  reinforcements,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  Bonaparte  contested  the  interior  of  France, 
and  defended  the  approaches  to  his  capital  for 
two  months,  with  only  the  10,000  or  80,000  men 
whom  he  withdrew  from  the  Rhine.     But  this  is 
ridiculous.     Souk's  army  alone  must  have  sup- 
plied 40,000  or  50,000  men ;  other  troops  (and 
some  of  them  veterans)  were  drawn  from  other 
quarters ;  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Holland  ral- 
lied in  Belgium,  and  followed  the  imperial  eagle ; 
several  garrisons  were  reduced,  and,  apparency, 
very  nearly  the  entire  garrison  of  Paris  (at  all 
times  a  strong  one)  was  removed  to  the  scene  of 
action,  the  city  being  left  to  the  national  guards. 
We  would  not  reduce  such  military  fame  as  Bona- 
parte acquired  in  this  remarkable  campaign  ;  but 
we  woidd  remove  his  exploits  from  exaggeration 
and  fable,  and  bring  them  within  the  limits  of 
credibility  and  fact.     After  deducting  fh)m  the 
preposterously  exaggerated  French  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  and  after  adding  a  great 
many  thousands  of  men  to  their  estimate  of  the 
force  which  Bonaparte  opposed  to  the  allies,  the 
facts  will  still  remain  that  their  force,  though  far 
more  scattered,  was  numerically  far  superior  to 
his,  and  that  the  defence  he  made  was  brilliant, 
and  even  marvellous.    The  genius  of  the  man 
seemed  to  revive  in  his  despair.     Some  of  the  best 
tacticians  have  considered  this  campaign  as  that 
in  which  he  made  the  most  remarkable  displays  of 
his  military  combinations  and  fertility  of  resources, 
and  accuracy  and   rapidity  of  movement ;  and, 
in  its  character  as  a  defensive  war,  the  campaign 
of  1814  will  probably  be  estimated  by  military 
historians  as  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  those 
offensive  wars  in  Italy  which  had  bwn  the  founda- 
tion of  fdl  his  fame  and  of  all  his  power.     Now, 
too,  he  displayed,  as  he  had  done  then,  the  greatest 
intrepidity  or  fearlessness,  exposing  his  person  in 
nearly  every  affair,  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  in  the 
closest  and  most  terrible  parts  of  the  fight 

Long  before  they  approached  the  Rhine  (on  the 
9th  of  November,  1813)  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers,  then  apparently  acting  under  Austrian  in- 
fluence, put  forth  a  diplomatic  note  declaring  that 
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the  ooalized  sovereigfus  were  unanimouBly  agreed  as 
to  the  weight  and  consequence  which  France,  as  a 
nation,  ought  to  hold  in  Europe,  and  were  ready 
to  leave  her  in  posseMion  of  what  she  called  her 
natural  limits— the  linei  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  And  nearly  a  month  after  this 
(on  the  Ist  of  December,  1813),  when  Bonaparte 
had  ordered  a  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts,  the 
allied  powers  issued  at  Francfort  a  declaration  or 
manifesto,  repeating  their  offers  of  peace,  upon  con- 
dition that  Uie  French  should  remain  quiet  and 
satisfied  with  those  natural  limits,  which  were 
wider  and  enclosed  more  territory  than  had  ever 
been  possessed  by  any  of  the  lungs  of  France. 
Caulauicourt,  who  in  I8U5  had  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who 
vraa  now  Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Afaret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  as  Bonaparte's  minister 
foT  foreign  afiairs,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allies,  but  without  any  conditions  upon  which 
they  could  treat.  The  chief  object  of  Caulaincourt's 
mission  was,  in  fact,  to  sow  j^ousies  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  members  of  the  coalition ;  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  complicated  history  of 
the  times  will  prove  that  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
successful, although  his  success  fell  far  short  of  his 
master's  expectations.  "Only  detach  Austria," 
said  Bonaparte,  "  and  all  will  yet  be  saved."  Con- 
sequently It  was  to  the  Austrian  minister  that  Cau- 
laincourt  principally  addressed  himself.  He  offered 
to  Mettemich,  as  the  price  of  an  armistice,  some  of 
the  chief  fortresses  in  Italy,  and  some  of  the  fort- 
resses which  the  French  still  held  in  Germany. 
Bnt  the  Austrian  minister  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition;  and  all  the  allied  armies  continued 
their  advance.  The  sovereigns,  however,  agreed 
that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,  where  the  representatives  of  Bonaparte  might 
treat  with  their  ambassadors,  and  settle,  if  possible, 
the  firm  basis  of  a  peace.  Though  they  now  spoke 
somewhat  less  distinctly,  they  seemed  still  to  offer 
"  those  natural  limits,"  which  France  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  postets.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
this  congress  commenced  its  deliberations  at  the 
place  appointed.  Russia  was  represented  by  the 
Count  Rasomowski;  Prussia,  by  the  Baron 
Humboldt ;  Austria,  by  Count  Stadion ;  England, 
by  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  France,  by  Caulain- 
coart.*  These  plenipotentaries  continued  to  assem- 
ble and  hold  long^tnd  repeated  conferences  until  the 
middle  of  March;  the  demands  of  the  allies  and 
the  concessions  of  Bonaparte  fluctuated  according 
to  the  various  turns  and  events  of  the  campaign; 
but  durii^  the  whole  of  this  period  military  opera- 
tions were  never  for  one  moment  suspended.  At 
first  the  demands  of  Caulaincourt  were  very  high ; 
as  his  master  lost  ground  in  the  field,  his  tone  was 
lowered;  but  never,  until  the  very  last  moment, 
when  Bonaparte  was  absolutely  vanquished,  and 
when  a  vast  portion  of  the  French  nation  was 

*  Lord  CksUeieagfi  wa>  asiited  by  hii  broUiet,0«nenl8irChul«« 
Slanrt  (the  pnmit  Uarque*  of  lmdoai»rrs),  uid  by  Laid*  Abei> 
deen  and  Ciuwut. 


declaring  for  the  Bourbons,  did  Caulaincourt  offer 
such  concessions  as  would  have  reduced  France  to 
her  proper  dimensions. 

Without  alluding  to  the  army  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, which  had  held  its  ground  iu  the  south  for 
months,  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of 
France  were  broken  through  weeks  before  Bona- 
parte quitted  Paris  to  take  the  field.  Towards  the 
end  of  December,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  crossed 
the  Rhine  near  Basle,  and,  traversing  Switzerland 
with  all  the  gentleness  he  had  promised,  invaded 
Alsace;  other  Austrians  folk>wed,  crossing  the 
Rhine  near  Basle  and  Schaffhausen ;  and  some  of 
the  allies  marched  through  Soleure,  Bern,  and 
Vaud  to  Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  the  great  French  city  of  Lyons.  The 
Russian  army  of  General  Wittgenstein  crossed  the 
Rhine  near  Rastadt  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, and  spread  its  pulks  of  Cossacks  far  into 
France.  Bliicher,  defeating  Marshals  Marmont 
and  Victor,  threw  his  Prussians  and  the  troops  of 
the  late  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  across  that 
river,  at  three  different  points  lower  down  the 
river,  between  Coblentz  and  Manheim.  The  French 
abandoned  an  entrenched  camp  and  nearly  all  their 
fortresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  without  a 
struggle ;  but,  as  most  of  these  troops  were  kept 
together  by  marshals  and  officers  of  reputation,  they 
must  either  have  joined  Bonaparte's  army  or  have 
assisted  him  by  joming  those  detached  corps  which 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  surface  of  country  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  allies  or  to  secure  com- 
munications. By  the  middle  of  January  one-third 
of  France  was  invaded.  At  a  distance  from  the 
grand  army  under  Bonaparte  we  trace  three  dis- 
tinct armies ;  that  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  to 
keep  Wellington  in  check ;  that  of  Marshal  Au- 
gereau,  who  was  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Rhone, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  diy  of  Lyons ;  and 
that  of  General  Maison,  who  was  to  find  employ- 
ment in  Belgium  to  the  forces  under  Bernadotte. 
Except  the  forces  of  Soult,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
was  the  strength  of  those  separate  armies.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  one  moment  Augereau  alone  had 
18,000  or  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons. 

Bonapatte's  first  great  object  in  taking  the  field 
was  to  throw  himself  between  the  armies  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Bliicher,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion and  defeat  one  of  them  before  the  other  could 
get  to  his  assistance.  This  was  his  old  and  unvaried 
plan  of  operation,  and  his  rapidity  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  now  rendered  it,  for  a  short  time,  rather 
successful.  The  great  river  valleys  (the  Mame  and 
Seine)  through  which  the  foremost  columns  of  the 
allies  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of  France,  were 
separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  country,  hilly  in  many 
places,  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  military 
roads  branching  off  right  and  left,  and  leading  to 
either  valley.  On  the  27th  of  January  he  gave  the 
allies  the  first  serious  check  they  had  received,  by 
surprising  and  defeating  a  vanguard  at  St.  Dizier. 
On  the  29th  he  fell  upon  Blucher,  near  Brienne. 
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The  military  collie  of  Brienue,  where  Bomqparte 
had  received  hii  education,  was  close  in  sight,  and 
was  occupied  by  "  Marshal  Forwards  "  a*  his  Mead- 
quarters.  The  battle,  which  commenced  at  a  little 
after  three  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  till  midnight,  the 
latter  part  of  it  being  carried  on  within  the  burning 
town  of  Briienne,  which  the  Prench  l)ad  bombarded 
in  wder  to  dtiye  out  the  PnMWans.  Th^  night 
Bonaparte,  from  the  ch&teau  of  Brienne,  penned 
one  of  his  bulletins  in  the  old  style,  and  sent  it  off 
to  Paris.  He  said  that  he  baa  beateo  Blucher, 
which  was  true;  but  he  added  that  he  had  taken 
15,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
this  was  fidse;  for  he  had  scarcely  captured  100 
prisoners,  and  he  had  not  takep  a  smgle  gun.  On 
the  following  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
battle  was  renewed,  by  Bonaparte  attacking 
Blucher,  who  had  retreat^  to  La  Rothiere,  at  the 
distance  of  only  thiee  or  four  miles  from  Brienne. 
Bl&cher  gave  way,  and  retreated  three  or  four 
miles  farther ;  hiut  in  the  meanwhile  General 
Yorck,  with  a  Prussian  division,  got  in  Bonaparte's 
rear,  and  retook  St,  Dizier,  where  the  French  had 
been  successful  w  the  27th;  the  Russian  mieral 
Wittgenstein,  supported  by  the  Bavarian  Wrede, 
defeated  and  drove  in  the  cavalry  destined  to  cover 
Bonaparte's  movements,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  a  part  of  Schwartzenberg's 
army,  was  in  full  march  to  ioin  Blucher.  Sud- 
denly, instead  of  continuing  his  retreat,  Blucher 
resumed  the  ofibnaive,  and  columns,  not  only  of 
Austrians,  but  of  BuBsiaos,  Prussians,  and  Baya- 
rians,  were  seen  approaching.  Bonaparte  had  the 
river  Auve  behind  him,  and  only  one  narrow 
bridge  by  which  to  cross  it :  in  such  circumstances, 
and  in  prqaeitce  of  an  enterprising  eneny,  he 
apprehended  fatal  consequences  from  a  retreat,  and 
preferred  risking  a  general  action,  with  a  force 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  French 
centi^  was  still  at  La  Rothiere,  and  the  name  of 
that  village  has  been  given  to  the  battle,  which 
began  on  Hxe  morning  of  the  lat  of  February, 
4ud  lasted  neaxly  twelve  hours,  but  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Fzench.  The  auddca  aod 
scarcely  accountable  inaction  of  the  Austrians, 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  left  open  the  only  load 
by  which  Bouaps^ te  could  retreat-  Crossing  the 
Auve^  abawtaaing  Brieqae,  and  leanag  aix^r 
pieces  of  cannon  behind  him,  he  retired  towards 
Troyes,  the  oU  ca|>ital  of  Chajmpagae,  where  he 
was  jouted  by  his  old  in>|ieri«l  guard.  His  rein- 
forcements scazcieiy  did  more  than  xnake  lu  the 
great  numbers  he  had  lost  in  the  battles  of  Bri- 
enne and  La  Rothiere;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions,  Schwartzenherg  had  effected  bis  junction 
with  BlQcher.  If  these  two  chiefs  had  kept  tQge- 
tiier,  and  had  advanced  atnught  .u|ian  Paris,  tjhe 
war  would  have  bees  terminated  in  a  fortnight ; 
but  they  sepatated  aktnoet  as  soo9  as  they  joined, 
Schwartzenbeig  advancing  upon  Troyes,  and  Blii* 
cher  taking  hu  road  on  La  F^e-Chan^eQoise, 
thus  to  threaten  Paris  by  two  seyetal  routes.  On 
the  5th  of  February  Yorck  made  himself  master 


of  the  town  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  and  nuuKBuvred 
on  Bonaparte's  flank,  while  odier  corps   of  tlie 
allies  cleared  nearly  Uie  whole  of  the  pUuns  d 
Champagne,  whereon  tjie  French  had  jMasted  tint 
diey  would  give  to  the  barbarians  of  the  BOfth 
some  sujcfa  signal  defeat  as  their  fiaceton  had 
given  in  diose  very  r^ions  to  Attila  and  his  hordes. 
Tfaeae  operations  made  it  iinpoasible  for  Bona- 
parte to  maintaiu  himself  at  Troyes;  and  on  the 
6th  of  Fdmiary  he  drandoned  that  city,  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  Bludlker.     On  die  1th  die  van  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army  entered  Troyes,  ifvhere  the 
inhabitants  hoisted  the  wliite  flag,  and  riioutcd 
"  Long  live  Louis  XVIII."    By  moving  off  by  * 
lateral  road,  and  by  mardiing  with   admirable 
rapidity,  ti)e  French  emperor  overtook  «  part  of 
Bliichers  army  on  Hie  10th,  near  Gfaaowaubert, 
attacked  it-  in  flank,  defeated  it,  and  took  about 
2000  prisoners.     On  the  llA  Bonaparte  was  still 
more  successful  at  Montmirail ;  but,  while  he  was 
maltreating  Bliicher,  Schwartzenberg,  pressing  on- 
ward by  the  line  of  march  he  had  dioaen,  kept 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing  upon  the  Fiendi 
capital ;  nor  did  he  stop,  as  Bonaparite  expected  he 
would  do,  upon  learning  tbe  reverses  of  die  Prus- 
sians.    Nothing  in  the  iM'oad  valley  of  the  Seise 
could  oppose  a  vwlid  resistance  to  Scnwartzenberg't 
columns :  Sens  was  taken,  and  Nogent,  and  Monte- 
reau,    aod    Pont-sur-Seine,    where    Bonuwrte's 
mother  had  a  magnificent  villa.   Leaving  Brncher, 
Bonaparte  now  posted  after  Schwartaenherg.     Op 
the  17di  he  came  up  with  Sdivartzenberg,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  near  Nangis,  and  gained  some 
trifling  advantages  over  him.    The   Frendi  em- 
peror, having  been  joined  by  Victor  and  Oadi- 
not,  was  now  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  a& 
in  one  compact    body,   while    Schwartzenbeig's 
forces^    according    to    die    incurable    habit    of 
Austrian  generals,  were  marching  in  dianointed 
bodies,  wi&  long  intervals  between.    The  ^fect  of 
their  numeric^  superiority  was  thus  lost ;  and  on 
the  18di,  when  Bonaparte  with  his  80,000  men 
attacked  the  Prince  Royd  of  Wirtembexg,  whom 
Schwartzenberg  had  left  with  oalj  20,000  men  to 
defend  tiie  importantpoat  of  Montereau,d>e  French 
gained  a  victory.    This  last  affair  made  a  good 
many  people  cry  Vive  Napoleon  who  had  been  just 
shaping  their  mouths  to  cry  Vive  LoiUt  XVI II.} 
and  it  had  a  great  ^Sect  in  re-aniuuvting  the  spirit 
of  the  Frencli  soldiery.     It  became  ti|^  cry  or  the 
camp,  "  One  more  affair  like  this  of  Montereao, 
and  the  invaders  must  retire  beyond  die  Rhine." 
But,  in  sober  truth,  dus  affair  was  litde  m<xe  dtan 
a  bloody  skirmish.    Bonaparte  had  succeeded  by 
blunging  a  quadruple  force  against  one  portion  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army;   and  he  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  forces  far  superior  to  his  own.  Schwartz- 
enberg, however,  thought  it  expedient  to  re-unite 
his  army  to  that  of  Bmcher,  from  vdnch  it  ou^ 
never  to  have  been  disunited.  Moving  by  a  shorter 
road,  or  at  a  quicker  pace,  Bonajparte  feU  upon 
Biftdier  befece  Schwartzenbe^  «ottM  jiwi  him, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  February  gave  him  another 
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aerioos  cfaedc.    On  the  a4th  the  French  attacked 
Schwartsenherg  Bepaiatelyy  and  obliged  him  to 
retreat  beyond  Troyes.    Bonaparte  re-entered  that 
tuicient  city,  and  iattied  a  terrible  proclamatioii 
against  thoae  \rho  had  cried  Vive  Louis  XVIIL, 
or  irha  hiA  worn  the  cross  of  St  Louis  <x  the  white 
cocltade,  or  ^ho  had  assisted  the  allies  in  any  way. 
*'  Every  Frenchman,"  said  the  proclamatidn,  "  that 
has  'wont  the  signk  ot  the  decorations  of  the  ancient 
r<%ixn6  is  declared  a  traitor,  and  as  such  shall  be 
judged  by  a  military  commission,  and  condemned 
to  death.     His  property  shdl  be  confiscated  to  the 
state."    One  active  royalist,  the  Oheralier  de  Goualt, 
was    seicedj  tti^,  and  ezekiited  within  two  hourls ; 
and   died  with  the  shout  of  Vive  le  Roi  !    But 
again  the  emperor  found  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain  himself  in  Troyes.     No  tootoj  was  BlQcher 
freed  from  his  presence,  than  he  drove  the  French 
under  Marshal  Maedonald  before  himi  and  boh- 
tinued  his  advance  upon  Paris.   There  was  a  great 
deal    more  of  this  see-saw  work,  which  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible  without  minute  and  very 
long  dfetaib]  and  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten 
more  battles  tod  afhirs  fought  on  various  points ; 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  that,  in  spite  of  his 
own  promptitude  and  skill,  and  the  many  blunders 
of  his  adversaries,  Bonapdrtfe  was  over-matched  by 
the   odds  against  him,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  Toad  to  Paris  open  to  the  allies.    By  a  hold 
morementi  intended  to  alarm  them  for  their  com- 
municatienS)  he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
trhoie  tdlifed  army,  and  was  there  joined  by  some 
considerable  reinfbrcements  j  but  tiie  allies  pressed 
on  to  his  capita  all  the  same,  and  their  advance 
was  now  i^ivoured  not  only  by  the  indifference  or 
the   inelftness  of  the  population,  but  also  by  the 
encOUra^ment  and  advice  given  by  many  F^nch 
tT}3raUtts.    Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  glided  be- 
tween the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  and  the  capital, 
and  who  had  Mlected  abotit  ao.OOO  regular  troops, 
made  a  ftint  attempt  to  defbhd  the  heights  in  fhint 
of  Paris )  bttt  he  was  drivbn  back  under  the  walls 
of  that  city.     In  vain  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  issue 
stirting  proclamfttions — the  great    mass   of  the 
people  of  Paris  were  now  not  to  be  stitred  by  any- 
thing-    Such  enthusiasm  as  there  was  was  left 
ftlmoet  enthtly  to  the  milMty  students  of  thie 
Polytechnie  school,  who  mounted  batteries  upon 
MontmMtK,  and  displayed  abundant  courage.  But 
on  thfe  80th  bf  Marbh  Schwai^enberg's  army  ttwk 
ptossfettion  bf  the  whole  line  of  defense  which  pro- 
tected Parib  Dit  the  north-eastern  side.     The  em- 
pfMft-regenl  had  ftei  fVbm  Paris  to  Blois  some  time 
befbre ;  attd  on  the  aftemomi  of  this  day  Joseph, 
the  6mpeh>f8  lietiU^nant  ahd  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  g;itard,  Vrhs  nowhere  to  be  found  : 
he  had  been  abcustumed  to  Vapid  flights  in  Spain, 
and  he  had  fled  after  the  empress-tegent.   Marshals 
Mortibr  ahd  Marmont  now  asked  for  an  armistice, 
and  this  led  to  the  imiftttdlate  capitulatibn  of  Paris. 
On  the  Slst  the  Empetot'  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  PtUtti*,  iVho  had  been  with  Schwartzenberg's 
army  ever  since  the  battle  of  La  Rothi&re,  entered 


the  capital  of  France  amidst  the  acclamationB  of 
the  Parisians,  and  a  wondrous  waving  of  white 
handkerehiefs,  and  a  shouting  of  Vivent  les  Allies  I 
Vivent  lei  Boutbont  J  The  French  writers,  who 
consider  these  demonstrations  as  very  dishonour- 
able to  the  national  character,  pretend  to  assert  that 
the  criet  were  raised  only  by  the  perverse  aris- 
toertey  of  the  Faubourg  Si.  Germam,  and  that 
the  wmte  handkerehiefs,  emblematic  of  the  Bour- 
bon flag,  were  waved  only  by  some  antiquated 
chevaliers  d6  St.  Louis  and  Other  old  women  of 
that  desbription ;  hut  those  who  heard  the  sounds 
and  taw  the  sight  declare  that  so  loud  a  shouting 
Could  not  have  been  raised  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
voices;  that  the  white  handkerchiefB  were  dis- 
played in  every  street  and  from  the  windows  of 
almost   every    house;    and  that  women    of  the 

rer  class  were  making  a  little  fortune  by  sell- 
„  white  ribands  to  cut  up  into  cockades,  even 
tA  ih  the  days  of  Camille  DesmoUlins  great  profits 
had  been  inade  in  the  Palais  Royal  by  vending 
ribandsj  red,  white,  and  blue,  to  make  the  tri- 
color and  b'lje  republican  cockade<  That  night, 
as  on  th^  pl-eceding  nighty  when  the  wounded 
French  filled  the  streets,  the  theatres  of  Paris  Were 
all  op^n,  and  Were  about  as  full  as  usual :  but  this, 
say  the  French  writers,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
order  ahd  management  of  the  police,  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  desperate  citizens  quiet,  and  to  prevent 
any  flirther  useless  Waste  of  lifb  and  limbs.  Bona- 
parte now  came  flying  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital ;  but  he  came  too  late :  Paris  was  already  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  df  the  alhes ;  and,  smce 
the  courage  bf  the  military  ybuth  had  been  extin- 
guished on  Montmartre,  not  a  sword  had  leaped 
fh>m  its  scabbard  for  him  or  for  his  dynasty.  At 
Fontainebleau  he  mcft  the  columns  of  the  garrison 
which  had  evacuated  Paris.  He  afiected  great 
astonishment,  and  greater  indignation  against 
Marshal  Marmont ;  but  do  mail  in  his  senses 
thought  that  Marmbnt,  with  his  diminutive  force, 
and  with  no  popular  support,  could  hate  done  more 
than  he  bad  done.  Several  of  his  did  generals  now 
told  him  the  unpalatable  truth  that  he  ought  to 
abdicate,  ha  the  confeVences  at  Chatillon  had  been 
broken  up,  and  as  the  allied  sovereigfas  declared 
that  they  would  no  longer  treat  With  him.  He 
hurried  into  the  gloomy  old  pAlace  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  not  long  since  had  been  the  prison  of  the 
pbpe,  ahd  shut  himself  up  with  his  maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile  the  counter-reVolutioil  went  on  in 
Paris,  and  in  other  towns  in  France,  at  the  charging 
pace.  Many  preparations  hdd  been  made  for  it 
white  he  was  contending  against  the  alHes  in  Cham- 
pagne and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
On  the  21st  bf  February  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who 
had  been  the  first  of  the  royal  fiunily  to  emigrate, 
arrited  at  VeSoul  With  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand 
allied  army,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  telling  the 
French  people  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand ;  that  the  brother  of  their  king  had  arrived 
among  them ;  thftt  thett  should  be  no  mote  tytuuiy, 
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no  more  war,  no  more  conscriptioiM ;  and  this  pro- 
clamadon,  being  sent  to  Paris,  had  been  printed  at 
a  private  press,  and  pretty  M?idely  distributed.  Ou 
the  12th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Angoulfime  had 
entered  Bordeaux — the  first  city  which  openly 
declared  for  the  Bourbons — and  bad  been  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  On  entering  Paris  the 
Emperor  Alexander  went  straight  to  the  mansion  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  there,  for  the  present,  Uxk 
up  his  abode.  On  the  next  day  the  Kmg  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Scbwartzenberg,  Prince  Licfaten- 
stein,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some  other  gene- 
rals and  diplomatists  of  the  allies  assemblMl  in 
Talleyrand's  house  and  opened  conferences  with 
him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  question  which  had  been  so  incessantly 
asked  throughout  Paris  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January — Qu'en  pense  M.  de  Talleyrand? 
Talleyrand  now  thought  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
end.  He  readily  agreed  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
that  it  would  be  insanity  to  treat  with  Bonaparte, 
and  that  the  best  assurance  of  peace  for  Europe  and 
the  greatest  blessing  for  France  would  be  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  with  a  mild 
and  limited  form  of  government.  Many  French- 
men of  rank  or  celebrity,  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  meeting,  as  the  Duke  Dalberg,  the  AblxS  de 
Pradt,  the  Abb<i  Louis,  General  Buemonville,  &c., 
assented  to  the  opinions  of  Talleyrand.  On  the 
next  day,  the  Ist  of  April,  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  were  posted  side 
by  side,  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  imperial 
scroll  emphatically  declared  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, though  ready  to  grant  the  most  favourable 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Bourbons,  would  no 
longer  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  with 
any  member  of  his  family.  The  paper  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, which  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  council,  declared  that  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  had  too  long  been  kept  down 
by  tyranny  and  military  force,  but  that  now  the 
magistrates  of  the  people  would  be  traitors  if  they 
did  not  give  utterance  to  the  voice  of  their  con- 
science and  proclaim  to  the  French  nation  that  all 
the  evils  which  oppressed  them  were  attributable 
to  one  single  man.  It  concluded  with  the  solemn 
declaration  that  they,  the  municipals,  abjured  for 
ever  all  obedience  to  the  usurper  in  order  to  return 
to  their  legitimate  master*.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Ist  of  April,  the  senators  assembled  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  proceeded,  with 
a  rapidity  equalling  that  of  some  of  their  emperor's 
late  marches,  to  pronounce  and  decree  that  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  sundry  arbitrary 
acts  and  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  his 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable 
conditions,  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  the  right 
of  inheritance  established  in  his  family ;  and  that 
the  people  and  the  army  of  France  were  freed  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him.  A  provisional 
government  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  Talley- 


rand, Dalberg,  Buemonville,  and  some  others.*  Ob 
the  invitation  of  the  provisional  government  all  tte 
members  of  the  Corps  Legitlattf  who  chanced  to 
be  in  Paris  assembled  in  Qxar  House  or  Chambo- 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  assented  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and,  "  considering  that  Napoleon  B<Hiapaite 
had  violated  the  constitutional  pact,"  and  "  adho- 
ing  to  the  act  of  the  senate,"  they  recognised  and 
declared  "the  dScheance  of  the  said  Ntqtoletu 
Bonaparte,  and  the  members  of  his  family."  This 
done,  the  members  went  in  a  body  to  present  the 
homages  (Jes  hommagu)  of  the  Corps  Legidatifxa 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Pruama. 
On  the  same  day  the  High  Court  of  Caasation  weA 
in  their  act  of  adhesion  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  nearly 
all  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate  bodies  fol- 
lowed the  example.  On  the  4th  of  April,  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  being  freed  from  his  oath  to  the 
emperor,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  provisional 
government  and  engaged  to  place  the  troops  which 
remained  to  him  (a^ut  10,000  or  12,000  men) 
"  under  the  flag  of  the  good  French  cause."  But 
most  of  Marmont's  troops  either  deserted  imme- 
diately, or  ran  to  join  their  emperor  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Before  taking  his  decisive  step  Marmont 
had  bargained  with  Prince  Scbwartzenberg  that 
the  life  and  liberty  of  his  late  master  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  allies,  and  that  his  ftiture  resi- 
dence, in  some  safe  but  circumscribed  country, 
should  be  fixed  by  the  allied  sovereigns;  and 
he  had  sent  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
Scbwartzenberg  and  the  provisional  government 
to  Bonaparte,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  before  Marmont  had  given 
any  orders  to  his  troops.  Marshals  Ney,  Berthier, 
Lefebvre,  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  Bertrand 
waited  upon  Bonaparte.  Ney,  who  was  deputed 
to  speak  for  them  all,  recommended  an  immediate 
abdication.  Maret  and  Caulaincourt  were  present, 
and  could  not  deny  that  this  step  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  choice.  "Is  this  the  advice  of  the 
generals?"  sud  the  fallen  emperor.  "  Yea,  Sure," 
replied  Ney.  "Is  it  the  wirfi  of  the  army  ?" — 
"  Yei,  Sire,"  was  Ney's  answer.  Bonaparte  im- 
mediately retired  and  signed  an  act  of  abdication. 
But,  OS  in  this  act  there  was  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  his  son  and  of  the  empress,  all  the 
marshals  and  ministers  present  were  convinced  that 
it  would  not  do.  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald, 
however,  agreed  to  accompany  Caulaincourt  to 
Paris  with  this  act.  They  there  met  the  answer 
they  expected — the  coalized  powers  could  not  accept 
the  conditions  introduced  in  that  act,  being  already 
o£Scially  engaged  not  to  treat  with  any  member  of 
the  family  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  put  forward  the  proposition  about  the 
island  of  Elba,  with  the  retention  of  the  imperial 
title,  a  large  annual  allowance  from  France,  Ac.  It 
was  Marshal  Ney  that  transmitted  this  proposition 
to  Fontainebleau,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  immediately  be  accepted.     Bonaparte  ap- 
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peared  willing  to  accept  what  was  aSered ;  bat  he 
delayed  signing  an  unconditional  act,  in  order  to 
gain  time.      He  was  not  without  hope  of  working 
Upon  the  feelings  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
f^tmcia  ;  he  had  not  yet  received  any  answer  to 
varioua  applications  he  had  made  to  that  sovereign; 
&e  forces  which  Suchet  had  withdrawn  from  Spain 
were  still  intact ;  Soult's  final  catastrophe  at  Tou- 
louse  had  not  yet  happened;  the  British  troops 
had  met  with  a  bloody  check  at  Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
Bemadotte  had  shown  some  shyness  in  advancing 
against  his  native  country;  Camot  was  holding 
out  stonily  in  Antwerp ;  the  war  was  not  wholly 
finished  either  in  Holland  or  in  Belgium ;  and  in 
Italy  Eugene  Beauharnais,  though  worsted,  was 
not  yet   crushed ; — something  might  yet  turn  up, 
and   desperate  men    grasp  at    desperate  hopes. 
But  the  Emperor  of  Austria  remained  inflexible ; 
every  courier  that  reached  Fontainehleau  brought 
bad  intelligence,  both  as  to  the  troops  in  the  field 
and  as  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  seemed  to  be  settling  down 
quietly  under  the  Bourbon  government;  the  allies 
became  impatient;    Alexander,  who  was  playing 
the  magnanimous  part,  intimated  that  a  longer  de- 
lay might  lead  to  harsher  terms,  and  at  last,  on 
the  11th   of  April,  Bonaparte  signed  a  second 
act,  in  which  he  "  renounced  unconditionally,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy."      The    Emperor   Alexander's  proposition 
that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  a  revenue  of 
6,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  France,  was  then 
agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.     The  bargain  was  concluded  without 
the  very  necessary  assent  or  signature  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  France,  or  of  Louis  XVIII., 
whose   restoration  had  now  been   fully   settled. 
England  herself  was  no  party  to  the  treaty ;  but 
she  afterwards  gave  her  consent  to  it.     It  is  said 
that,  daring  his  stay  at  Fontainehleau,  Bonaparte 
had  repeatedly  talked  of  suicide,  and  that  the 
night  after  signing  the  unconditionid  act  of  abdica- 
tion he  attempted  to  poison  himself  with  opium. 
The  last  fact,  at  least,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  is  most  seriously 
insisted  upon  by  some  of  those  who  most  admired 
the  man  and  his  deeds.     It  was  now  expected  that 
he  would  quit  at  once  the  scene  of  his  humiliation, 
and  hasten  to  Elba ;  but  he  lingered  in  that  old 
French  palace  nine  days  longer.     During  this  in- 
terval he  received,  with  other  black  news,  the 
intelligence  not  only  that  Soult  had  been  beaten 
by  Wellington,  but  that  both  Soult  and  Suchet, 
like  the  rest  of  his  marshals,  had  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  provisional  government.    Finally,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April,  the  dethroned 
emperor  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  old  guard, 
or  of  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  of  such  of  his 
'    generals  as  had  remaiued  at  Fontainehleau,  and 
Aen  began  his  journey  towards  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  by  a  very  strong  escort  of  French 
troops,  and   attended  by  four  commissioners  ap- 
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pointed  by  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  regions  of  the  south  he 
found  that  his  strong  escort  and  the  presence  of 
the  allied  commissioners  were  very  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  life.  At  Avignon,  and  in  several 
other  towns  of  Provence,  he  was  exposed  to  popular 
outrages  and  menaces,  which  had  the  humiliating 
effect  of  making  him  disguise  himself  in  a  foreign 
uniform.  At  Orgon  the  people  hanged  him  in 
effigy.  At  last  he  arrived  at  FrtSjus,  the  very  port 
that  received  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  and 
his  lucky  escape  from  the  English  cruisers  fourteen 
years  ago.  Here  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  solitary 
apartment,  which  he  traversed  with  impatient  steps, 
sometimes  pausing  to  watch,  from  a  window  over- 
looking the  sea,  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  was 
to  convey  him  from  France,  as  it  then  seemed  (but 
not,  as  we  believe,  to  him),  for  ever.  A  French 
frigate  and  a  brig  had  come  round  from  Toulon ; 
but  he  preferred  embarking  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war  to  saiUng  in  the  French  frigate  under 
the  Bourbon  flag.  The  *  Undaunted,'  Captain 
Usher,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
commissioner  Sir  Niel  Campbell ;  and  in  this  ship 
Bonaparte  embarked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  "  Farewell  to  Csesar  and  his  fortune ! " 
exclaimed  the  Russian  commissioner  Schuwaloff. 
This  Russian,  and  Count  Truchses  Waldberg,  the 
Prussian  commissioner,  returned  to  Paris;  but 
Oeneral  Baron  Kohler,  the  Austrian  envoy,  and 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  accompanied  Bonaparte  on  his 
voyage,  and  afterwards  remained  on  the  island 
with  him.  Dtuing  the  voyage  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  was  very  talkative.  He  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  the  troops  and  of  nearly  all  the 
generals  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  but  he 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fortitude,  bravery, 
energy,  and  activity  of  "  Marshal  Forwards." 
"  That  old  devil,  BlQcher,"  he  said,  "  gave  me 
most  trouble.  He  was  always  ready  to  fight  again. 
If  I  beat  him  in  the  evening,  there  he  was  again 
next  morning  !  If  I  routed  him  in  the  morning, 
he  rallied  and  fought  again  before  night ! "  He 
insisted  that  the  English,  availing  themselves  of 
their  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
restored  Bourbons,  would  pursue  a  very  selfish 
policy,  and  extort  from  Louis  XVIII.  some  com- 
mercial treaty  and  other  concessions  disadvanta- 
geous to  France  and  ruinous  to  her  commerce  and 
manufactures.     "  These    Boturbonists,"  said  he, 

"  are  poor  devils I  mean  to  say  they  are 

Grands  Seigneurs!  They  are  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  their  forfeited  estates,  and  to  draw  their 
rents;  but,  if  the  French  people  see  that,  they 
will  become  discontented,  and  the  Bourbons  will 
be  turned  off  in  six  monilis." 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  May  that  the  *  Undaunted ' 
arrived  off  Porto-Ferrajo,  the  humble  capital  of 
his  miniature  empire.  But  Bonaparte  did  not 
land  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  state  and  parade  as  the  poor 
island  authorities  could  manage.     On  surveying 
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hit  new  dominioM  tnm  the  ■ummit  of  one  of  the 
highest  hilk,  whenoe  the  lea  mm  risible  all  nxind 
him,  it  is  said  that  he  shook  has  head  with  affected 
solemnity,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"  Eh!  Ilfaut  avouer  que  mon  tie  ett  bien  p«- 
tile!"  But,  besides  the  little  island  and  the 
surrounding  sea,  the  £ur  eoast  of  Tuscany,  whenoe 
his  race  had  originally  sprang,  was  distinctly 
visible,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
with  two  TOcky  islets  between,  as  if  for  stepping- 
stones  to  some  mighty  giant  to  pass  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  isle,  or  from  the  isle  to  the  continent 
And,  standing  on  the  heights  of  Elba  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  thie  gre3rish-blue  hills  of  Italy  appear 
so  near,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  he  covld 
throw  his  cap  upon  them.  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  nearest  part  of  it,  abounded  with  parti- 
sans, or  with  people  who,  on  the  whole,  had 
received  more  good  than  evil  from  Bonaparte.  If 
the  allies  had  taken  the  map  of  the  world,  and  had 
carefully  studied  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
place  where  the  most  dangerous  of  men  should 
have  the  most  opportunities  of  corresponding  with 
his  friends  both  m  France  and  Italv,  and  should 
have  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  attempting 
new  mischief,  they  could  not  have  found  a  place  so 
suitable  as  the  island  of  Elba. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  eleven  days  before  Bona- 
parte quitted  Fontainebleau,  Maria  Louisa,  with 
her  son,  quitted  Blois  to  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  her  father,  tiie  Emperor  of  Austria. 
About  the  same  time  the  provisional  government 
and  the  senate  drew  up  and  published  the  sketch 
of  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  accepted  by 
LouisXVIII.  They  declared  that  the  French 
people  freely  {libremeiU)  called  to  the  throne  of 
France  Louis  XVIIL,  brother  to  the  last  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  after  him  the  other  members  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  &c.  The  first  signature  to 
this  document  was  that  of  Talleyrand  ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  those  of  a  good  many  of  die  most  de- 
termined  partisans  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  cared 
little  for  a  constitution  so  long  as  he  was  emperor. 
It  should  appear  that  the  great  constitution-maker 
Si^yes  was  not  consulted  :  his  name  is  not  on  the 
list ;  but  he  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  de- 
clare his  adhesion  «to  the  dichiance  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  April,  the  day  on 
which  the  emperor  signed  his  unconditional  act  of 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Louis's  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  On  the  12th  they  gave  him  a  grand  re- 
ception in  the  capital.  Talleyrand  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  prince  replied,  "  Nothing 
is  changed  in  France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman 
more  come  among  you.'*  The  sincere  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois's  own  retinue  and  the  denizens  of  the  aristo- 
cratic faubourg  of  St.  Germain ;  the  lower  order  of 
people  seemed  to  be  moved  by  cariosity  and  asto- 
nishment rather  than  any  other  feeling ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  painful  surprise  that  some  of  the 
French,  who  wished  well  to  the  prinoe  and  to  the 


cause  of  hb  ancient  net,  nm  the  prooesaioB  dosed 
by  B  squadron  of  grin  CosMcka.  The  Duke  of 
Angoultote  came  on  from  Bordeaux,  wheie  he  had 
met  with  a  truly  enthusiastic  receptioo ;  and,  quit* 
ting  his  rural  retirement  in  England,  the  amuUe 
and  paeific  Louis  XVIIL  prepared  to  embwk  Urn 
the  continent  He  was  conducted  into  London  hf 
the  prince  rwent,  and  by  many  theuaandn  of  w^ 
plauding  Engushmen.  On  the  a4th  of  April  he 
embarked  at  Dover  in  a  royal  yacht,  connaanded 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Clarenee.  The 
authorities,  and  even  the  people  of  Calais,  gave  him 
what  seeoied  to  be  a  cordial  wdcome ;  and  they 
afterwards  cut  the  form  of  the  sole  of  his  ibot  in 
the  stone  at  the  pie^head  upon  which  it  was  said 
he  had  first  stepped  on  landing  iu  his  beloved  sod 
loving  France  :  but  all  thia  waa  hoUower  than  the 
cavity  they  cut  in  tite  atone ;  and  the  wits  of  Calak 
and  other  parte  of  France  were  soon  seen  laug^ng 
over  the  foot-mark,  and  wondering  what  buaineas 
a  king  of  Franoe  could  have  with  so  big  a  foot 
On  May  the  8d,  two  days  before  Bonaparte  nade 
his  solemn  entry  into  Borto-Ferrajo,  poor  Louis, 
who  had  been  happier  with  his  hooka  and  chosen 
friends  in  his  English  country-house,  made  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Paria.  lite  scene  ia  said  to 
have  passed  off  ia  pcrfiect  order  and  decorum.  On 
the  preceding  day  he  had  published  a  declaratioD 
respecting  ue  rature  constitution  of  France,  in 
which  be  fully  reoognistd  the  ri^tts  of  the  country 
to  a  free  form  of  government,  and  signified  hia  ap- 
probation of  the  basis  of  the  constitution  as  framed 
by  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government ;  but 
in  which  he  intintated,  with  perfect  reason  and 
justice,  that  many  of  the  artides  contained  in  that 
very  hasty  sketch  of  a  constitution  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  precipitation,  and  could  not,  in  their  exist- 
ing form,  and  under  present  circumstanoea,  become 
the  law  of  the  state.  Hence  arose  the  interminable 
and  bitter  quarrel  about '  la  Oharte  odroyie  par  le 
rot,*  and  '  la  eharte  exigee  et  fcdte  par  la  ttat«m 
Pranfcdte.* 

As  new  acton  came  upon  the  scene,  many  old 
ones  departed  from  it,  some  to  go  into  retitement 
or  exile,  and  some  to  go  into  the  grave.  Among 
those  who  went  the  last  way  wu  Josephine,  Bona- 
parte's  first  vrifo,  who  had  certainly  done  much  to 
aid  him  in  his  first  rise.  She  died  on  Sunday  the 
26th  of  May,  in  her  house  of  Malmsiaon. 

On  the  SOth  of  May  the  allied  powera  of  Gieat 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  signed  at 
Paris  a  trea^  of  peace  and  amity  with  Fiance,  as 
represented  by  her  restored  monarch,  The  treity 
secured  to  France  the  integrity  of  its  boundaries  as 
they  existed  on  January  I,  nOSj  and  it  even  granted 
(in  order  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  boun- 
daries) certain  augmentations  of  territory  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  on  the  aide  of  Belgium,  and  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  The  contnoting  parties  agreed 
that  an  increase  of  territory  shrald  be  given  to 
Holland ;  that  the  lesser  German  states  ^ould  be 
independent,  and  united  by  a  Germanic  federal 
league  j  that  Smtaerland  should  continue  to  eiyoy 
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its    independence  nndor  the  government  it  bad 
choa«i ;  and  thirt  Italy  (beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Austrian  dominion,  which  was  to   be  restored) 
should  be    composed  of  sovereign  independent 
states.     Of  the  two  great  8tumUiDg>bloc]a,  the 
Cape  and  Malta,  which  had  be«i  dirowa  in  the 
way    oi  previoas  negotiations  with  Bngland,  &t 
Cape  of  Ck)od  Hope  had  been  secured  to  Uie  British 
crown  by  a  separate  treaty  with  Holland ;  and  by 
this  present  treaty  of  Paris  the  island  of  Idaita  and 
its  dependencies  were  admitted  as  belonging  of  right 
to  Oreat  Britain.  Bnt  on  her  part  Great  Britain  Iw-- 
gained  and  agreed  to  give  back  to  France  all  the 
colonies,  fiMStories,  &g.,  possessed  by  her  in  1792, 
widi  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lacic,  and  the 
Isle  of  France ;  tad  at  the  same  time  she  boood 
herself  to  restore  several  islands  and  c<^nies  to 
Spain,  who  was  incapable  of  kee^og  them.    Pon- 
dioherry  was  of  cottrse  given  back  (to  become,  if 
time  fund  accidents  sheald  serve,  a /oyer  of  intrigue, 
insarrection,  and  war)  ;  and  France  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  focHities  of  commerce  with  oar  Indian  em- 
j»re  which  the  British  government  granted  to  die 
most  fevoured  nations,  only  binding  herself  on  her 
part  not  to  erect  any  fortineatieos  in  the  establish- 
ments restored  to  her  in  that  country.    Her  former 
rights  of  fishery  on  the  bank  of  Newfomidlaad, 
&c.,  were  all  to  be  restored   as   they  were  by 
the  peace  of  1783.    Portngal,  oar  lUly,  was  to  give 
up  to  France  all  that  she  held  of  French  Ghiiana, 
&c.     The  materials  in  the  naval  arsenals,   and 
the   ships  of  war  surrendered  by  France  by  the 
convention  signed  with  the  allies  in  April,  were  to 
be  divided  between  France  and  the  countries  in 
which  such  arsenals,  ports,  &c.,  were  sitnated.    As 
the  best  test  they  could  ofier  of  their  moderation, 
as  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  repeated  declarations  that  they  meant  no  ill 
to  France,  that  they  waged  war  not  against  the 
French  people  but  only  against  Bonaparte,  the 
allied  powers  agreed  that  their  armies  should  eva- 
cuate the  French  territories,  and  that  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  should  all  be  restored  as  soon  as 
possible.    And  by  the  beginning  of  June  France 
was  completely  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies, 
and  left  to  mansKe  her  own  aflidrs.    As  far  as 
regarded  France,  the  arrangements  of  this  treaty 
of  Paris  were  considered  as  final ;  but  there  re- 
mained to  be  made  other  settlements  of  the  most 
extensive  and  complicated  kind  ;  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  required  re-organization,  and  her  past 
misfortunes  and  bitter  sufferings  demanded  some 
preconcerted  defences  and  guarantees  for  the  future : 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed,  in  a  special  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  all  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  late  war  should  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  holden  at  Vienna,  wt  the  object  of  com- 
pleting the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  present  treaty, 
and  of  preventing,  as  far  as  human  policy  could,  the 
recurrence  of  war  and  devastation. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  fancied  they  had 
completed  their  work  at  Paris,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  with  his  sister,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
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with  his  two  sons,  come  ova  to  visit  the  prince 
regent  in  London.  They  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by*  uncountable  counts,  barons,-  dukes, 
princes,  marshals,  and  generals,  out  of  whom  the 
£nglish  populace  instinctively  selected  for  their 
heartiest  welcome  brave  old  BlQcher  and  Platoff 
dM  Hettman  of  the  Cussacks.  Their  reception  by 
prince  and  people  was  as  honourable  and  flattering 
as  it  well  could  be,  and  such  continuous  riiows  and 
spectacles  and  feasts  were  given  as  London  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  inferior  and 
dependent  operations  of  arms,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  governments  of  the  con- 
tinmt.  First  for  Hdland  and  Belgium  :—Ber- 
nadotte,  with  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes  and .  Ger- 
mans, reached  Cologne  in  Gkrmany,  and  pushed 
forward  some  troops  into  Holland,  to  reduce  some 
of  the  strong  fortresses  which  the  French  still  held, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  weak  English  force 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Several  of  these 
places  nirrendered  upon  summons ;  but,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Grahun,  in  attempting  to  carry  by  es- 
calade and  storm  the  formidable  works  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  was  repulsed  with  a  lamentable  loss. 
The  French  game  was,  however,  up  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  corps  of  General  Wuizingerode  soon 
po^ed  forward  into  Belgium  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  There  was  nothing  in  that  country  that 
could  long  oppose  the  allies ;  and  the  citizens  ot 
Brussels  and  the  Belgian  people  generally  seemed 
to  tes^y  a  gladness  for  any  change  which  should 
disconnect  them  from  France,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  conscription.  In  the  mean  time  the  restored 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  now  assumed  the  royal 
title,  o%red  a  new  constitution  to  the  Dutch  nation, 
which  was  accepted  at  Amsterdam  <»  the  28th  of 
March,  in  an  assembly  of  representatives,  by  a 
majority  of  468  votes  against  35.  On  May  the 
2nd,  the  States  Greneral  of  the  United  Provinces 
met  at  the  "Ht^e,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  new 
constitution.  When  Belgium  was  entirely  freed 
from  French  troops,  the  country  was  left  under 
the  military  government  of  the  Austrian  General 
Vincent;  and  at  first  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  would  reclaim  these  old  here- 
ditary dominions  of  his  house:  But  Austria  had 
had  quite  enough  of  these  distant  and  disconnected 
and  generally  discontented  subjects ;  and  had  re- 
solved to  give  up  an  Belgium  rather  than  involve 
herself  in  fresh  troubles  by  asserting  her  old  sove- 
reignty. The  Belgians,  if  left  to  themselves,  were 
far  too  weak  to  resist  their  neighbours  the  French ; 
and  therefore  it  was  conceived  by  the  allies  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  Europe  and 
for  Belgium  itself  would  be  to  unite  that  country 
to  Holland,  under  the  mild  and  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  the  house  of  Orange.  If  this  union 
could  have  been  perfected,  a  strong  barrier  would 
have  been  raised  i^nst  France,  and  two  peoples 
would  have  been  made  one,  whose  interests,  in 
many  respects,  coincided  (the  Dutch  having  ship- 
ping and  colonies,  having  very  little  agriculture, 
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and  being  a  very  trading  nation, — the  Belgians 
having  no  shipping,  no  sea-ports,  no  colonies,  but 
being  a  manufacturing  people  with  «  flourishing 
agriculture  and  a  rich  soil,  and  having  scarcely' any 
outlet  either  for  their  manufactures  or  for  their 
produce) ;  but,  unhappily,  the  two  peoples  were 
different  in  religion,  different  in  character  and 
manners,  and  widely  and  almost  hostilely  separated 
by  inveterate  prejudices  and  antipathies.  Bat  it 
is  much  easier  to  blame  the  allies  for  what  they 
did  than  to  surest  anything  better  that  they  could 
have  done.  The  Belgian  people,  correctly  speak- 
ing, had  never  had  a  nationality ;  such  turbulent 
independence  as  they  had  once  possessed  had  been 
effete  and  effaced  for  many  ages ;  and  their  country 
was,  and  still  remains,  in  spite  of  guarantees  and 
family  alliances,  open  to  French  ambition,  as  being 
weak  and  helpless.  In  the  beginning  of  August  Bel- 
gium was  evacuated  by  the  Pnissian  and  Russian 
troops,  whose  places  were  supplied  by  English  troops, 
or  by  Germans  in  English  pay.  In  the  month  of 
August  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  made  his 
arrangements  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
resigning  all  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  getting  back  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
Berbice,  the  immense  island  of  Java,  the  rich 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
colonies  and  settlements  we  had  taken  from  them, 
whether  in  the  West  or  East  Indies,  except  the 
settlements  in  Ceylon. 

The  magnanimity  which  was  shown  to  France 
was  not  extended  to  her  weak  ally  Denmark.  The 
conduct  of  that  court  nearly  all  through  the  war 
had  been  calculated  to  leave  hostile  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  England  and  of  other  powers.  Denmark 
was  to  be  punished  for  her  obstinate  adherence  to 
Bonaparte,  and  Sweden  was  to  be  rewarded  for  the 
exertions  she  had  made  in  the  common  cause  at 
the  critical  moment.  To  bring  the  Frenchman 
Bemadotte  into  the  field  and  to  keep  him  there, 
the  allies  had  promised  to  annex  Norway  to  his  do- 
minions. The  fortunate  Gascon  had  himself  pretty 
well  secured  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  by  con- 
quering a  good  part  of  Denmark  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  and  by  imposing  his  own  convention.  The 
Norwegians,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  preferred 
retaining  their  old  connexion  with  Denmark,  or 
rather,  they  rallied  round  Christian  Frederick,  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  aimed  at  a  se- 
parate sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  their  entire 
national  independence.  They  sent  an  envoy  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  countenance 
of  our  government ;  but  the  envoy  was  told  that 
our  engagements  with  the  allies  would  not  ad- 
mit of  any  measures  in  favour  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  our  Gazette 
informed  them  that  the  necessary  means  had  been 
ordered  for  blockading  the  ports  of  Norway,  unless 
that  country  submitted.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
having  no  power  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  allies, 
and  evidently  no  satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  of 
Prince  Christian  Frederick,  disavowed  the  latter, 
and  strongly  condemned  them  in  a  letter  to  the 


Norwegian  patriots.  Bernadotte,  on  the  other 
hand,  solemnly  promised  the  people  of  Norway  the 
full  enjo3rment  of  their  very  popular  municipal 
ihstitutions,  and  of  a  free  representative  conatita- 
tion,  with  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  &c.  The 
Norwegian  patriots,  however,  flew  to  anoB,  and 
put  their  old  crown  on  the  head  of  Prince  Chris- 
tian. This  brought  across  their  fiords,  and  amoi^ 
their  mountains,  Bemadotte  and  a  veteran  Swedish 
army  accustomed  to  conquest.  The  strusgle  was 
very  short,  and  not  at  all  sanguinaiy;  the  Noi^ 
w^ans  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  but  of  many 
minds ;  there  was  a  considerable  party  for  thie 
Swedes,  and  a  still  greater  party  who  felt  that  they 
had  not  the  means  of  contending  against  them,  and 
who  thought  that  Bernadotte's  ofio-s,  which  he  re- 
peated while  fighting,  were  good  and  liberal,  and 
would  leave  them  a  better  government  than  they 
had  enjoyed  during  their  annexation  to  Denmark. 
And  thus,  when  their  inexperienced  littk  army 
had  been  defeated  in  some  petty  actions,  and  bad 
got  itself  surrounded  by  the  Sweides,  Prince  Chris- 
tian resigned  the  crown  which  he  had  worn  about 
two  months,  and  the  Norw^an  notables,  ou  the 
I4th  of  Augiut,  signed  a  convention  with  Bema- 
dotte, who  therein  agreed  to  accept  the  very  free 
and  very  democratic  constitution  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Diet  of  Norway,  and  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion the  resistance  which  had  been  made  to  him. 
At  a  general  diet  of  the  nation,  a  great  majority 
voted  (on  the  20th  of  October)  for  the  union  of 
Norway  with  Sweden,  with  the  proviso  and  con- 
dition that  their  constitution  should  be  punctually 
observed. 

As  some  continental  gratification  to  the  royal 
family  of  England,  Hanover,  their  ancient  home, 
was  aomewh^  enlarged,  and  raised  to  the  titular 
dignity  of  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  j  but  with  the  Salic  bar  to  the 
succession  when  it  should  fall  to  a  female.  To 
this  country  too  a  form  of  a  constitution  was  given 
— not  a  model,  perhaps,  of  perfection,  but  not 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  Italy  Murat  had  striven  hard  to  keep  his 
crown  on  his  head,  as  his  brother  soldier  of  fortune 
was  keeping  his.  He  also  hoped  to  extend  his 
dominions,  by  procuring  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tories incomparably  richer  and  &r  more  sub- 
missive than  Norway;  but  he  had  neither  the 
steadiness  and  wisdom  of  the  Gascon,  nor  was 
backed  like  Bemadotte  by  a  warlike  people. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  Leip- 
zig, he  sent  over  with  a  flag  of  trace  a  young 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  the  Marchese  di  — , 
to  confer  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  Sicily. 
Awaiting  more  ample  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment. Lord  William  agreed  to  an  armistice,  with 
a  limited  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  several 
English  merchantmen,  laden  with  colonial  produce 
and  British  manufactures,  put  into  the  port  of 
Naples  and  discharged  their  cargoes.  At  the  same 
time,  Murat  secretly  sent  another  most  confidential 
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agent  to  Vienna  to  conciliate  that  court,  and  to 
propose  a  truce  in  Italy,  which  might  enable  the 
Austrians  to  croM  the  Alps  and  fall  upon  Eugene 
Beauhamaia  in  Lombardy.     The  offer  was  tempt- 
ing, for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  was 
ever  the  object  nearest  the  heart  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  his  govemment,  and  army.     As  early  as 
the  end  of  December,  1813,  Count  Neiperg  (whose 
fortune  it  afterwards  was  to  become  the  husband 
of  Bonaparte's  widow,  Maria  Louisa)  arrived  at 
Naples,  with  powers  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  conclude  a  treaty  and  league  with  Murat.    And 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814,  the  Duca  di  Gallo, 
Murat's  Neapolitan  minister  for  foreign  affidrs  (and 
the  old  diplomatist  who  had  negotiated  for  Austria, 
with  Bonaparte,  the  sad  treaty  of  Campo  Formio), 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  King  Joachim  in 
the  states  he  actually  possessed  (states  which  had 
belonged  to  the  husband  of  the  emperor's  own 
sister,  Caroline  of  Austria),  and  King  Joachim 
recognised  all  the  ancient  rights  of  the  emperor  to 
Lombardy  and  the  other  statM  in  Upper  Italy. 
The  active  part  of  this  strange,  precipitate  agree- 
ment was  this : — The  emperor  was  to  throw  70,000 
men  into  Italy,  Murat  was  to  advance  to  the  Po 
and  to  the  Adige  with  30,000  Neapolitans  ;    and 
the    two  armies   in  conjunction  were  to  reduce 
Mantua  and  all  the  strong  fortresses  in  Upper 
Italy,  and  drive  Beauhamais  and  the  last  of  nis 
Frenchmen  beyond  the  Alps.     By  a  secret  clause 
in  the  treaty,  Murat  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  good 
slice  cut  out  of  the  States  of  the  Church. — Having 
once  made  up  his  mind,  Murat  knew  no  rest  until  he 
began  the  work.     Two  divisions  of  his  Neapolitan 
army  were  hurried  forward  to  take  possession  of 
Rome  and  Aneona ;  but  the  French  General  MioUis 
kept  possession  of  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
General  Barbou  did  the  same  with  the  fortress  of 
Aneona ;  and  neither  general  would  give  credit  to 
Murat's  assurances  that  he  was  only  plajring  a 
part  to  dupe  the  Austrians  and  serve  the  common 
cause  of  Frenchmen.     That  king,  with  a  crown 
that  tottered  the  more  he  tried  to  fix  it,  came  up 
with  greater  forces ;  but  he  shrunk  from  firing  the 
first  shots  at  his  own  countrymen,  and,  leaving  a 
division  to  blockade  Barbou,  and  some  troops  in 
Rome  to  watch  Miollis,  he  continued  his  journey 
towards  Bologna.     His  sincerity  at  the  moment, 
or  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  Austrian  treaty, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the    fact  that  all  the 
French  generals,  and  very  nearly  all  the  French 
officers  in  his  service  (many  of  them  old  com- 
panions and  close   friends),  deserted   from  him 
and  went  and  joined  Beauhamais.    But  no  other 
proof  was  required  than  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bonaparte,  and  his  inward  convic- 
tion  that  the  doom   of  his  brother-in-law  was 
sealed.     He  vacillated  most  miserably  afterwards ; 
and  even  now  he  showed  that  his  weak  head  was 
incapable  of  getting  through  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  course  of  events,  not  less  than  his 


own  impatience,  had  thrust  it ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  1814,  Murat  was  as  seriously  bent 
upon  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  Viceroy 
Eugene,  and  as  surely  calculated  on  preserving  and 
aggrandising  his  dominions  by  co-operating  with 
Austria,  as  a  man  of  his  impressible  and  vacillat- 
ing turn  of  mind  and  bewildered  intellect  could  be 
bent  upon  an3rthing.  Barbou  soon  surrendered  in 
Aneona  through  want  of  provisions ;  Miollis  eva- 
cuated the  Roman  citadel  for  the  same  cogent 
reason ;  and  some  other  French  garrisons  capitu- 
lated upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  into 
France  with  the  honours  of  war.  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, and  Ferrara  were  occupied  by  NeapoUtan 
troops.  At  this  moment,  or  rather  a  day  or  two 
before  the  entrance  of  Murat's  division  into  Leg- 
horn, Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  going 
from  Sicily  with  his  Anglo-Sicilian  army  to  drive 
the  French  (Hit  of  Genoa,  lay-to  off  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  landed  some  troops  in  the  suburbs,  and 
treated  that  town  with  a  short  and  very  useless 
cannonade,  which  wounded  an  old  woman  and 
made  a  few  dents  in  the  walls.  Lord  William, 
the  ally  of  Austria,  was  almost  the  ally  of  Murat, 
but  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  this  Anglo-Sicilian 
armament,  and  he  sent  orders  to  his  general  to  put 
Leghorn  in  a  state  of  defence,  to  keep  a  good  look 
out  against  any  surprise,  and  to  repel  force  by 
force  if  Bentinck  should  use  any.  His  anxiety 
became  the  greater  as,  owing  to  contrary  winds 
or  some  other  circumstances,  our  men-of-war  and 
transports  continued  to  lie  for  two  or  three  days  in 
Leghorn  roads.  It  was  a  strange  alliance !  Murat 
suspected  and  feared  Bentinck,  both  Bentinck  and 
the  Austrian  generals  suspected,  if  they  did  not  fear, 
Murat,  and  it  was  not  with  unmixed  satisfoction 
that  the  Austrians  saw  Bentinck's  armament  wel- 
comed on  that  Italian  coast  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Yet  they  were  all  to  co-operate  and  to 
act  upon  a  combined  plan  of  movements.  Mar- 
shal Bellegarde,  who  had  found  little  or  nothing  to 
oppose  his  passage,  was  now  on  the  Mincio  with 
45,000  Austrians,  Murat  was  on  the  Po  with 
22,000  Neapolitans,  and  with  Greneral  Nugent's 
Austrian  corps  of  8000  serving  under  him,  while 
on  Murat's  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Lord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops,  was  on  the  mountains  of  Suzana,  near 
Genoa,  with  from  8000  to  10,000  men — about  as 
motley  an  army  as  ever  had  been  seen,  composed  of 
Sicilians,  Calabrians,  Italian  free  corps,  and  Ita- 
lian insurgents,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Croats, 
mingled  with  English.  To  oppose  to  these  three 
several  armies  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  in  the 

?lains  of  Lombardy  a  mixed  army  of  French  and 
talians,  from  50,000  to  60,000  strong,  and  several 
fortresses  of  the  first  order.  His  spirit  rose  and 
fell  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  received  of  Bonaparte's  defensive  cam- 
paign in  the  interior  of  France ;  but  he  was  steady 
to  the  cause,  and  made  the  bait  use  of  his  good 
news,  and  after  the  victories  obtained  over  the 
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allie*  at  Nangtt  and  MontcKau  he  iMued  vuff- 
oiloquent  procUunatioiM  to  the  ItaliM  people,  to 
•how  them  that  their  fate  mwt  etiU  depend  on 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  aide  Marahal  BeUcgwde 
waa  calling  upon  the  Lombarda  to  retwrn  to  their 
allegiance  to  their  ancient,  kind,  aad  forgiving 
•overeign  the  Emperor  Franeia;  Lard  Willint 
Bentinck,  with  a  aeal  that  was  not  juetified  by  the 
circumrtaDcea  of  the  caae  or  by  the  ordera  of  hia 
government,  wai  proclumiog  noduag  leaa  than  the 
Independence  of  Italy ;  and  Murat  waa  woodering 
how  tbeae  conflicting  praclaMationa  would  operate 
up<m  the  Italians  ai^  upon  hia  awb  intoaata.  The 
embarraaament  of  all  partiea,  but  moit  of  all  that 
of  Murat,  waa  increaaed  by  a  notable  incident, 
which  created  more  eicitenMnt  aaaong  the  pea- 
aantry  and  the  popular  maaaes  throughout  Italy  than 
ten  thousand  proclamatioiu  of  indepeadence,  or  any 
other  kind  of  proclamatioB  or  manifeato  eould  have 
done.  Having  nothing  to  hope  from  his  fiuUier 
detention,  Bonaparte,  on  the  Xtod  of  January,  aeat 
an  order  to  Fontainebkau  that  the  Pope  ahoukl 
leave  that  place  the  next  day  and  return  to  Italy. 
Pius  VII.  set  off  aooompanied  by  aa  eacort,  and 
was  taken  by  slow  journeys  back  to  hia  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  populace 
and  by  the  devout  Catholics  of  all  claaaes  with  rap- 
turoua  joy.  Murat,  who  had  ooeufied  Rome  and 
Aacona,  and  other  parts  of  the  papal  statea,  and 
who  calcul^d  upon  keeping  some  of  that  territory, 
was  thrown  into  conatemation  by  the  news  of  tiue 
arrival  and  enthuaiaatic  reception,  which  waa  not 
communicated  to  him  officially,  hut  which  he 
gleaned  merely  from  the  lo«d-sounding  popolar 
voice.  At  first  he  thought  of  atopping  the  old 
pontiff  on  his  journey;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
danger  of  this  experiment,  and  felt  that  it  waa  not 
his  arms  that  could  ihvX  oat  from  the  Eternal  City 
that  feeble  and  i^ed  priest,  who  was  carried  for* 
ward  by  the  irreaistibfe  opiaioae  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. On  arriving  at  a  bridge  ob  the  river  Nura, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  Pius,  surrounded  and  tai- 
lowed  by  a  countless  multitude,  met  the  advanced 
poata  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  saw  the  greater 
part  of  those  soldiers  quit  their  ranks,  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  him,  and  implore  his  passing 
blessing.  Murat  had  instructed  bis  general  Caras- 
cosa  to  wait  upon  his  holiness,  to  offer  him  all  re- 
spect and  reverence,  but  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
Parma  or  Piacenza.  But  the  old  pontiff  would  not 
be  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose.  He  said  he  was 
going  onward,  not  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
little  town  of  Cesena,  his  birth-place ;  and  thither 
he  would  go  with  God's  blessing,  though  he  went 
on  foot  Carascosa  wrote  to  his  master,  who  was 
then  at  Bologna,  to  tell  him  that  the  poor  old  pope 
was  more  formidable  than  an  army,  and  to  implore 
him  not  to  think  of  offering  any  resistance,  but  to 
yield  to  public  opinion.  Murat's  Neapolitan  mi- 
nisters also  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  declare  at  once  for 
the  pope  and  the  people.    Such  a  course  might 


lave  been  attended  with  consequenoea  very  favour- 
able to  Miuat,  but,  as  a  bqpnning,  it  was  aeces- 
aaiy  that  the  pontiff  should  take  Murat  into  his 
fKTOor  and  confidence,  and  agree  with  Ihb  na  to 
the  meaaurea  to  be  adopted ;  and  this  Pius  never 
for  one  moment  thought  of  doing.    The  pope  sew 
Murat  at  Bohtgna,  and  conferred  for  some  time 
wiA  him,  but  he  entered  into  no  arrsB^cetBeat 
either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  he  asfced  nothing  bat 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  jonmey  to  his  native 
town,  and  by  the  route — along  the  ancient  iCmilian 
nwd— whioi  he  had   choeoi.     The  kii^  of  the 
armed  boat  would  &in  have  made  him  take  ano- 
ther road,  through  Tuscany,  but  he  durst  not  en- 
fiirce  this  wish ;  and  the  pontiff  travelled  aki^ 
the  road  made  by  the  consols  of  old  Rome,  e>- 
eorted  from  town  to  town  by  ihoaauidB  of  the  peo- 
T^.    Thas  he  reached  Gcanw,  where  he  nauamti 
until  the  alliea  had  finished  their  work  in  FVmoe 
and  Bonaparte  had  taken  up  hia  residence  in  Eft*. 
The  news  of  the  temporary  reveraea  of  the  allies 
which  reached  Beaiihamais  reached  Maiat  ako, 
and  very  evidently  shook  his  infirm  purpose.     He 
waa.  however,  called  forward  to  the  field  by  Ben- 
tinck and  Bellegarde,  and  the  Franco-Italic  army 
of  the  vioen^  threw  him  into  a  rage  and  hastened 
his  advance,  by  orosatng  the  Po  and  foiling  upon 
Nugent  and  Carascosa,  and  capturing  sMne  Nea- 
politan troopa.     Nothing  that  followed  deserves 
the  name  of  a  battle ;  bat  there  were  some  sharp 
•kirmishea  under  the  walls  of  Re^po,  at  Borgo- 
forte,  at  the  bridge  irf  Sacca,  at  Swidonmno,  nd 
two  or  three  other  places  in  the  Lombard  owintiy 
about  the  Po,  the  Mineio,  and  the  Taro  ;  and  in 
thtae  ctmbats  the  Neapolhans,  sometimes  by  them- 
selves, nd    sometimes  in  conjnncti(m  with  the 
Austrians,  beat  Ha  Italian  ud  French  troops  of 
Beauhamais.     in  the  affair  at  Reggio  the  Neapo- 
litans displayed  coneideraMe  alacrity  and  bravery; 
but,  unhappily,  the  blood  they  ahed  was  Italian 
blood,  like  ^eir  own,  the  viceroy's  troops  q>posed 
to  them  there  being  nearly  all  natives  of  Upper 
Ibdy.     Murat  was  seen  to  grieve  at  his  very  suc- 
cesses; and  he  could  hardly  be  brec^ht  to  loek 
upon  the  field  when  Beauhamais  put  iorward  in 
battle  order  native  French  troops  commanded  by 
old  French  generals,  who  had  been  in  earlier  life 
his  friends  and  his  own  brother-efieers.   Murat  had 
at  (moe  too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  to  steer 
throu^  the  dilemma  ui  which  he  was ;  he  waa 
doubly  incapacitated  for  going  throu^  with  the 
part  which  hia  old  comrade  Bemadotte  had  ida3red 
so  suooessiully.     Eugene  Beauharm^  waa  ieitea 
and  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Austriana  were  threat- 
ening Milan,  and  the  Neapolitans  were  pressing 
fcH-ward  upon  Piaoensa,   when,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  Marshal  Bellegarde  announced  to  Morat 
that  the  allies  had  captvuted  Paris,  that  the  French 
government  had  been  wholly  changed,  and  that  the 
viceroy  Eugene  had  agreed  with  the  Auatrians  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Italy.    On  the  sune 
day  a  French  officer,  a  friend,  who  had  been  sent 
into  France  by  Murat  to  obtain  an  aoourate  know- 
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]«dge  of  what  vaa  pMiing  then,  returned  to  hia 
employer,  who  then  had  his  head-quartert  cloae  to 
Piacenza.  The  diamal  news  thu  Frenchman 
1>TOiight  might  prove  that  Murat  had  been  *o  far 
right  in  his  calculation  as  to  have  chosen  the 
■tronger  party,  and  to  have  decbtred  against  his 
brottwr-in-law  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  yet  the 
fearful  catastrophe  gave  him  sorrow  and  not  joy ; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  for  a  time  quite  un- 
Bumned.  He  quitted  his  army,  returned  to  Firen* 
zuola,  and  thence  to  Bologna  again. 

Before  this  news  arrived  it  was  evident  that 
Bcauhamais  could  not  maintain  himself  and  that 
the  dominion  of  the  French  beyond  the  Alps  was 
at  an  end.  The  viceroy  had  no  money  and  hardly 
any  resources,  for  Italy  had  been  dnuned  by  his 
Btepfirther :  the  peasantry  of  Lombardy  were  wel- 
coming back  the  Austrians ;  popular  insurrections 
were  breaking  out  on  both  sides ;  and  the  liberal 
party  among  the  nobility  and  citisen*  (not  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  Bentinck's  flags  and  proclama- 
tions) were  aspiring  to  independence  and  a  con- 
stitution. yVhen  Bonaparte's  abdication  became 
known,  everywhere  these  movements  increased  in 
rapidity  and  boldness.  The  government  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  entire  French  system  in  Lombardy 
were  broken  up  in  a  day.  The  people  of  Milan, 
reinforced  by  the  people  of  Pavia  and  other  towns, 
and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  rose  in 
a  mass,  broke  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  tore  down  all 
the  eagles,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  his  chief 
minister  Ptina,  who  had  been  a  harsh  taskmaster, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  the  conscription  and 
the  heavy  taxation.  The  nobles  and  citizens  of 
the  liberal  party  then  named  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  act,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Auatria,  the  old  sovereign  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  fiee  and  independent  liombard 
nation ;  and  this  rapidly  improvised  government, 
composed  chiefly  of  enthusiastic,  inexperienced, 
and  inexpert  men,  drew  op  the  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  a  sonnet  or  a  madrigal,  dis- 
patdied  ambassadors  with  it  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  sent  the  first  copy  of  it  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  was  considered  as  its  sponsor. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  whose  own  life  was  threatened 
by  some  of  the  insurgents,  hastened  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  Bellegarde :  the  French  troops  in 
hia  service  were  allowed  to  returo  to  France;  his 
Italian  troops  were  to  remain  quiet  in  the  country 
they  occupied  until  the  grand  alliance  should  give 
further  orders ;  and  upon  this,  without  returning 
to  Milan,  Beauharnais  travelled  through  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  repaired  to  Munich  to  seek  (and 
he  found  it)  an  hospitable  and  a  tranquil  asylum 
with  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

liord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  began  to  move 
rapidly  forward  upon  Genoa  on  the  7th  of  April. 
On  the  banners  of  his  Italian  legion  were  inscribed, 
in  large  letters  of  gold,  or  in  rich  silk  embroidery, 
the  magical  words  "  Imoipendbnza  dell'  Ita- 
bu,"  an  insoription  whidi  produced  a  great  ex- 


citement among  some  of  the  higher  daaeea  of  the 
Italians,  but  which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the 
poor  Gknoeae  mariners  and  peasantry.  He  had 
expected  to  find  a  weak  garrison ;  but,  while  his 
armament  had  been  loitering  on  the  coast,  Beau- 
harnais and  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont 
had  thrown  4000  or  5000  men  acrosa  the  Apen- 
nines to  strengthen  Genoa  and  cover  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  country  between  La  Spezzia  and  the 
city  of  Genoa  is  very  rough  and  difficult :  a  bold 
raose  of  mountains  slope  precipitously  to  the 
Mediterranean;  the  road  runs  partly  along  a  nar* 
row  ledge  over  the  sea,  and  partly  across  the 
mountains,  or  through  deep,  steep,  and  wooded 
defiles.  But  Beauhamais's  people  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  yielding  pass  after  pass,  and  post 
after  post,  till  they  were  driven  close  under  the 
walls  of  Genoa,  where  they  took  up  a  very  strong 
position,  having  their  left  covered  by  the  strong 
forts  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla,  and  tl^ir  right  by 
the  village  of  San  Martino  and  the  sea,  and  having 
in  their  front  a  country  thickly  covered  with  villas 
and  hamlets,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
narrow  lanes  enclosed  by  stone  walls.  In  this 
position  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak  on  the 
17th  of  April.  Bentinck's  Italian  legion,  aided 
by  hia  Calabrians  and  Greeks,  carried  the  two  forts 
on  the  enemy's  left  in  good  style :  the  attack  on 
their  right  was  made  by  the  mixed  division  of 
Major-General  Montresor  and  the  English  division 
of  Lieutenant-General  Mac  Farlane.  The  French 
officers  knew  what  had  passed  at  Paris;  the 
struggle,  never  very  hot,  did  not  last  long,*  and 
the  retreat  into  the  town  was  precipitate.  By  the 
hour  of  noon  Bentinck's  forces  had  taken  up  a 
position  close  to  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
city ;  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  anchored 
in  the  roads.  On  the  next  day,  the  I8th,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  Genoa.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tuick,  wlu)  had  certainly  held  out  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  old  republic,  allowed  some 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  and  notables  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  according  to  the  ancient 
plan.  All  this  and  much  more  Lord  William  did 
mconsiderately,  and  on  his  own  liberal  impulse ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  imputed  to  him  and  to  the 
British  government  as  deliberate  treachery,  as  well 
by  others  as  by  some  of  the  Genoese  citizens  who 
could  ill  urge  any  such  complaint,  since,  if  it  had 
been  meant  for  deception,  they  had  never  been 
deoeived,  or,  at  leaat,  had  never  done  anything  to 
obtain  a  claim  upon  Bentinck's  conditional  pro- 
mises. The  banners  announcing  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  the  intimation  about  the  restoration 
of  the  separate  independence  of  their  own  republic, 
had  not  weaned  them  from  their  French  predilec- 
tions, or  had  not  roused  them  to  a  single  exertion 
in  favour  of  the  allies.  When  Beauhamais's  forces 
were  beaten;  they  were  glad  to  open  their  gates  to 

•  Only  one  of  BenUnek'i  ofDnn  wo  Mrioody  wanndad.  Thh  «m 
the  brotner  of  Uie  ofllcer  who  h«d  plaTsd  among  the  eonipiraMit  nl 
Ue«inatheputo(aenenlHanhei'ieli)e-de-c»Bp.    Helotthtolaf. 
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hit  lordihip ;  but  it  was  out  of  no  afiection  to  the 
cause,  nor  owing  to  any  expectations  which  he 
had  held  out  to  them,  but  solely  to  save  their  city 
from  bombardment.*  A  few  days  after  the  de> 
parture  of  the  Viceroy  Beauharaais,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  Milan,  displaced  the  independent  provisional 
govemment,  which  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  or 
passions  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  the  restbra- 
tion  of  the  legitimate  sovereigntv  of  the  Emperor 
Francis;  and,  except  among  the  nobility  (and 
they  were  much  divided  in  opinion  and  in  feeling, 
while  many  of  them  were  passive  or  indifferent),  ex- 
cept among  the  body  of  advocates,  profnsors,  men 
of  letters,  and  a  few  of  a  superior  class  of  mfrchants, 
not  only  the  Milanese,  but  also  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  Lombard^,  applauded  all  that  Bellegarde 
did.  The  Austrian  general,  Count  Bubna,  then 
marched  into  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and 
declared  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  restore  that 
country  and  Savoy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  his  Sardinian  majesty  entered 
Turin,  and  established  his  govemment  on  the  old 
basis.  Not  one  member  of  the  Continental  coaU- 
tions  had  adhered  more  steadily  and  faithfully  to 
his  engagements,  or  had  suffered  more  severely 
from  them.  The  allies  had  resolved  that  he  should 
now  receive  some  reward,  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  Gienoese  republic,  which  joined  Piedmont, 
and  which  shut  that  fine  and  productive  country 
from  the  sea,  should  be  united  to  his  dominions. 
As  soon  as  he  vras  informed  of  the  proceedings 
which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  talcen,  or  had 
permitted,  at  Genoa,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
express  his  regret,  and  to  state  that  the  separate 
existence  of  (jenoa  could  not  be  preserved,  it  being 
the  resolution  of  the  allies  that  Cienoa  should  make 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Few,  very  few,  of  the  Genoese  complained  of  this 
at  the  time;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  last  murmur  of  discontent  had  tdmost 
died  away,  the  Genoese  people  having  found  that 

•  Tha  poor  Libttmli  and  ConititutionaliiU  of  Milui  had,  perhan, 
mora  raaaon  to  complain  of  the  illiuory  nature  of  Bentinek'i  bright 
flag!  and  bright  hopea  than  the  Oenoeae  :  though  It  ihould  appear  that. 
•Ten  it  Bentinck  had  never  held  out  any  hope  at  aU,  and  Bad  never 
put  lutUpttdeua  deW  Italia  on  hU  bannera,  tbelr  own  enthuaiann 
would  equaUv  have  committed  and  duped  them.  Thejr  certainly  were 
not  left  long  in  a  lUte  of  error  aa  to  the  Intention  of  tha  allied  powen 
and  the  nothimmea  of  Lwd  WiUiam'a  Taponilng.  ShorUjr  after  en- 
tering Genoa,  General  Mae  Farlane  croased  the  Apenninee,  and  went 
on  to  Milan.  A  depatation  txom  the  provlalonal  government  and  the 
Milanaae  patriola  waited  upon  him.  In  the  number  were  leveral  in- 
lereiting  men :  there  were  Count  Coofiiloniere  (who,  lince  then,  haa 
lain  lo  long  in  a  horrible  Auatrian  itate  priaon),  the  lata  Ugo  Foaoolo, 
the  jpoet,  Helleniat,  and  critic,  the  late  Cavalier  Qluieppe  Peccblo  (ao 
well  known  and  ao  much  reapected  in  England,  where  ne  ended  hia 
life,  aa  hia  friend,  Ugo  Foacolo,  bad  dona  a  few  yaaia  before  him), 
and  other  individuala  di«Ungulshed  by  their  rank,  wit.  and  attain^ 
meota.  The  general  could  not  receive  them  In  a  public  capacity,  and 
told  them  to.    They  naked  him  for  hia  opinion  aa  a  private  Engliah 

{[entleman,  and  begged  him  to  state  thmkly  whether  he  thouxht  that 
t  would  enter  Into  the  views  of  the  Britiih  government  to  countenance 
the  motto  on  Lord  Bentlnck's  standards,  or  to  give  support  to  the  In- 
dependence of  Ixnuhardy  ?  The  general  fhmMy  told  them  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind;  that  he  believed  that  it  hod  long  been 
determioad  in  the  allied  cotinoila  that  Austria  should  be  restored  to 
her  old  rights  of  dominion  In  Upper  luly ;  that  without  this  contract 
Austria  would  not  have  taken  the  Held  agalnit  Bonaparte  ;  and  that, 
however  much  Bngliahmeu  might  desire  to  see  lUly  united,  free,  and 
Independent,  the  British  government  oould  certainly  never  oppoac  (aa 
ahe  nam  could  have  etevantedj  the  atrangamaots  which  had  been 
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they,  as  well  as  the  Piedmonteae,  were  gainen  07 
the  incorporation.  It  would  have  been  well  foe 
the  future  prospects  of  Italy  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  gotten  more,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  gotten  less.  In  addition  to  his  old  poi- 
sessions  in  Lombardy,  Francis  laid  his  hand  upm 
Venice,  which  had  only  been  his  for  a  short  period, 
CTid  by  virtue  of  a  foui  treaty  with  France,  tml 
upon  other  cities  and  states  which  had  never  beta 
his  at  all,  as  Brescia,  Cremona,  Ghiastalla,  Ptrmi, 
Piacenza,  &c. 

Murat,  agitated  by  doubt  and  dread,  suspectiiig 
his  new  ally  Austria,  and  knowing  that  he  ym 
suspected  by  her,  distrusting  most  of  his  Neapolitan 
generals,  and  alarmed  at  the  Carbonari,  who  weit 
crying  for  a  constitution,  and  at  the  plots  md 
movements  of  the  royalists,  who  were  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  returned  rather 
hastily  to  Naples,  withdrawing  his  garrison  iirom 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  reinforcing 
his  garrison  at  Ancona,  and  leaving  some  of  hii 
troops  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  pope  made  hii 
solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  and  restored  the  oM 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  popular  joy  vas 
extatic. 

Few  of  these  restored  governments  were  good, 
but  that  of  Spain  was  the  worst  of  them  all,  though 
probably  not  worse  than  the  regimen  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes  and  Liberales  would  have  been,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  temper  of  the  army  and  people 
had  allowed  them  to  continue  in  possession  of  thdr 
power.  Between  them  and  the  royalists  sod  reli- 
gious bigots  it  was  a  question  of  force,  snd  the 
bigots  and  the  royalists  proved  the  stronger.  On 
entering  Spain  towards  the  end  of  March,  Ferdi- 
nand took  up  his  quarters  within  the  strong  walk 
of  Gerona,  where  the  Liberales  could  not  toacb 
him.  But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  few  of 
the  Spanish  generals  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  army  looked 
to  the  king  as  having  the  sole  right  of  command 
over  them.  The  peasantry  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  re- 
ceived him  with  transports  of  joy.  He  was  joined 
by  General  Elio,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  all 
the  royalists,  and  one  who  had  great  influence  viA 
the  army.  By  the  advice  of  Elio,  who  apparendy 
feared  Mina  and  one  or  two  other  guerrilla  chieA 
who  had  professed  more  reverence  for  the  Cortei 
than  for  the  king,  he  deviated  from  the  route 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  advance  on  his  way 
from  Gerona.  For  some  time  he  made  no  «t«y 
except  in  walled  towns.  He  went  to  Zmagoza, 
and  from  Zaragoza  to  the  fortified  city  of  Valencia. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  hither 
most  of  the  Spanish  grandees  and  many  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  flocked  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  conjure  him  to  overset  the  Cortes  and  the 
constitution,  which  threatened  alike  the  throne,  the 
church,  and  the  nobility.  General  EUo  had  oiresdj 
promised  the  assistance  of  40,000  Spanish  soldiers 
devoted  to  their  king  and  their  church;  other 
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aamrances  wen  given,  and  tlie  one  general  imh 
and  demand  of  theae  noblea  and  prieata)  and  of 
genrrala,  aoldien,  and  citnena,  waa  dut  1m  ahonld 
{nocWhn  hinnelf  abaolotc  king,  aa  Ua  fatiier  liad 
bean  btfbre  liim,  Te*eatabliah  the  inqniaitiaa,  and 
craah  the  Cortes  and  the  liberalea  ahogetlier.    It 
waa  but  by  Mtowing  the  aenae  «rf  liia  nation,  which 
he  aaw  nniftated  ni  the  atitmgest  maimer,  that 
Ferdinand  determined  to  do  vluit  he  did.    If  be 
had  panned  a  eontrary  Goaraa,  many  of  the  royalist 
party  would  even  then  hare  set  np  hia  brother 
Don  CarloB;  for  it  waa  not  merely  the  paaaion 
of  k^ty  ud  the  entfanaiaam  of  religion  that 
animated  many  of  theae  Spaniarda ;  they  had  seen 
io  their  confiicts  with  the  Cortee  that  their  rank, 
their  eonnderation,  their  property,  their  veiy  lives 
would  be  committed  if  the  liberalea  shoaki  pre- 
vail, and  they  had  not  been  Spaniards  if  they  had 
not  tUrsted  fm  revenge  for  the  evils  or  maaihs 
they  had  already  suffered  at  the  Iwada  of  the  coi>- 
•titution-makers.    The  Cortes  wrote  to  Valeneia 
to  entreat  his  majesty  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  and 
oomf^te  the  hi^piness  of  Spain  by  swearing  to 
the  coMtitution.    At  the  same  tima  they  made  a 
very  empty  show  of  supporttig  that  constitaticn 
and  tbeir  own  authority  by  force  e€  aims;  and 
proceeded  to  regulate  the  royal  hooaehoid  in  an 
mdiaereet  and  insulting  manner,  and  as  if  thdr 
own  little  household  gods  were  not  tumbling  about 
their    ears.     But  seventy  members   seethed  at 
once,  Kid  sent  a  deputation  to  present  a  memorid 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  sdemnty  potested 
against  the  measures  of  the  Cortes  aa  lumng  been 
carried  by  force  and  intimidation,  and  profeaaed  for 
themaelves  and  for  th«r  eonstitnenta  a  bomkUess 
loyfdty  and  attachment  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
instittttians.     At  hat,  on  the  4lh  of  May,  after  the 
king  and  the  infantas  bad  heard  Te  Deunt  in  the 
cat^dral  of  Valencia,  in  the  midst  of  30,000  bum* 
ing  was  tapers,  and  in  presence  of  a  miraonlons 
efaaUce,  a  royal  declaration  came  forth,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  that  the 
CoTtea  had  never  been  legally  convoked,  that  they 
had  excluded  the  statea  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
that  they  had  despoiled  him  of  the  sovereignty,  at- 
tributing it  nominally  to  the  natron,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves ;  and  finally, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  not  only  not  to 
swear  to  the  constitution  they  had  made,  but  to 
pronounce  that  constitution  nidi  and  void.     A  oom- 
parison — and  by  no  means  an  irrelevant  one — ^waa 
drawn  between  the  constitution  manuiactared  by 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1791,  manufoc- 
tured  by  the  French  legislative  assembly.    Ferdi- 
nand, however,  declared  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
tested despotism,  and  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  i)errait,  or  as  soon  as  order  and  the  good 
osages  in  which,  the  Spanish  nation  had  lived 
should  be  restored,  he  would  consult  with  the  pro- 
curadores  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indiea  in  a  Cortes 
legidmately  assembled.     And  this  last  declaration 
waa  considered  by  some  as  equivalent  to  a  promise 
of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  Spam.    On  the  next 
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day  he  took  his  departure  from  Valencia  for 
Madrid.  He  travelled  riowly  and  by  short  stages ; 
the  concourse  of  people  waa  so  great  that  the  road 
from  Valencia  was  lined  with  them ;  their  joy  and 
their  shonts  were  everywhere  the  same.  On  the 
night  of  the  1 1th  of  May  Qeneral  Eguia,  as  fierce 
a  royalist  as  Elio,  seized  all  the  liberal  members  of 
the  Cortes  that  he  could  find  in  Madrid  and  threw 
Aem  into  prison.  The  whole  body  fell  helpless, 
mresisting,  and  mihunented  by  the  people.  On 
the  12th  oi  May  Ferdinand  entered  his  capital,  and 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy 
nd  enthusiasm,  inferior  in  degree  only  to  what 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Italian  peasantry  aad 
the  popalece  at  Rome  an  the  arrival  ef  the  pope. 
Except  by  the  knife  and  stiletto  and  in  private  re- 
venge, blood  was  not  shed  now ;  but  scafiblds  were 
soon  erected  in  more  than  one  city  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  (be  had  received  this 
rank  from  the  Prince  Regent)  hastened  to  Madrid 
as  soon  aa  hia  numerous  occupations  would  allow 
him,  in  order  to  mediate  between  the  infuriated 
polies,  and  to  bestow  some  good  advice  en  &e  re- 
stored king  and  goremment.  He  turrived  at  the 
Spcmish  capital  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  waa  very 
well  reeeircd  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  bi^ 
he  confessed  bis  fear  that  he  had  done  very  little 
good  by  coming.  He  found  that  nothing  could  be 
more  populw  tluui  the  kmg  aad  his  measures,  as 
hit  as  diey  had  gone  to  the  overthrow  ef  the  Cortea 
eoaatitution ;  and  that,  though  some  thought  it  an 
nnneeeasary  and  impolitie  measure,  the  arrest  of 
the  Liberaka  was  liked  by  the  people  at  Iwge.  The 
dake,  as  weH  aa  his  brother  the  Br^sh  nnbassador. 
Sir  Henry  Wdlesley,  who  had  waited  upon  Fer- 
dinand at  Valeneia,  and  General  Whitiingham, 
who  had  escorted  him  from  Zarago^a,  strongly 
recommended,  not  that  Ferdinaad  should  swear 
to  the  wild,  democratie,  and  impractieable  consti- 
tution estabtiAhed,  but  that  he  should  haetea  to 
fhone  and  recognise  one  better  suited  to  the  coun* 
try,  to  ibe  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  To  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  and  others, 
Wellington  urged  the  necessity  of  the  king  govern- 
ing on  bberal  principles  i-^bnt  in  writing  to  Lord 
Caadereagh  he  said,  "  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
no  public  men  in  this  country  who  are  acquainted 
either  with  the  interesta  or  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  vrith  them."  • 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
waa  again  with  his  army,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  divisions  previously  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  war  into  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  collected  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  order  to  evacuate  France  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
issued  his  farewell  general  enters  to  those  gallant 
troops,  congratulating  them  upon  the  recent  events 
which  had  restored  peace  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world,  and  upon  the  great  than  which  the 
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Britiih  army  had  in  producing  these  events,  and 
on  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  would 
quit  France.  He  declared  that,  though  separated 
from  them,  he  should  never  cease  to  ieel  the  warmest 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  be 
would  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  service  to  those 
to  whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry  their 
country  stood  so  much  indebted.  His  Once  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  23rd  of  June,  to  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  grateful  reception  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Parliament  was  sitting, 
having  re-assembled,  according  to  a  second  proro- 

fation,  on  the  2lBt  of  March.  On  the  28th  of 
one,  his  Grace's  various  patents  in  the  peerage, 
as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquess,  duke,  were  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  clerks ;  and  the 
duke  then  for  the  first  time  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  then  rose;  and, 
pursuant  to  their  lordships'  previous  order,  gave 
the  thanks  of  that  House  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  hit  eminent  and  unremitting  ser- 
vice to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  public.  On  Uie  1st 
of  July  his  Grace  attended  in'  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  House, 
through  the  Speaker,  Abbot  The  sum  of  500,00(M. 
was  afterwards  voted  to  be  laid  out  in  the  parchaae 
of  an  estate  for  his  Grace,  to  be  a  lasting  token  of 
the  national  gratitude. 

The  legislative  measures  of  this  short  parlia- 
mentary session  are  of  little  historical  importance. 
The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  whole 
amount  of  supplies  exceeded  75,600,000/.  The 
session  waa  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  by  the 
Prince  R^ent  in  person.  The  autumnal  session 
presented  no  matter  of  great  interest  It  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  November  by  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  was  again  delivered  by  the 
R^ent  in  person ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December 
the  Houses  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  February  next. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  Great  Britain 
to  Louis  XVIII. 

A.D.  1815.— The  great  Congress  of  Vienna  began 
to  assemble  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and  in  the 
month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
paired thither.  Our  parliament  re-assembled  in 
February.  The  opposition,  which  had  already  ex- 
pressed a  strong  and  indignant  disapprobation  of 
the  forcible  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  now  censured  with  equal  severity  the 
annexation  of  the  worthless  old  republic  of  Genoa 
to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With 
less  questionable  reason,  and  with  a  generous 
English  feeling  which  did  them  honour,  they  took 
up  the  case  of  two  Spanish  refugees  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  and  had 
there,  in  an  unprecedented  and  monstrous  manner, 
been  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  King  of 
Spain  by  our  temporary  deputy  governor,  Creneral 
Smith.  Parliament  had  got  over  these  matters, 
and  was  discussing  subjects  of  home  policy,  rege- 
lating the  reduction  of  the  militia,  &c.,  as  if  all 


fears  of  war  were  over,  when  England  and  Enrope 
were  starded,  as  at  a  thunderclap,  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  his  nana* 
insular  empire  to  repossess  himself  of  hit  oU 
French  empire.    On  the  6th  of  April,  a  nmtgt 
from  the  Prince  R^ent  waa  delivered  to  eidi 
House,  communicating  the  information  that  evaiti 
which  had  recently  occurred  in    France— ercDti 
which  threatened  consequences  highly  dangeroni 
to  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe— 
had  mduced  his  royal  highness  to  give  diiectiaai 
for  the  immediate  augmentation  of  our  land  and 
sea  forces,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  communicstiDg 
with  our  allies  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  i 
concert  as  might  efifectually  provide  for  the  ge- 
neral and  permanent  security  of  Europe.    On  the 
following  day  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  in  the 
Lords  to  move  a  corresponding  addrew  to  the 
Regent.     His  lordship  affirmed  that  our  negod*- 
tor  at  Paris,  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  expreoed  i 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  concluded  b; 
the  allied  sovereigns  with  Bonaparte,  but  that,  the 
representations  of  those  sovereiguB  having  at  length 
convinced  him  of  ita  necessity  or  expeclieDCf,  he 
(Lord  C.)  had  conaented  to  accede  to  it  in  yat, 
namely,  as  far  as  concerned  the  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  sovereignt; 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  confened 
on  his  wife  Maria- Louisa.     On  the  same  day,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  many  of  the  pr^ 
vious  transactions,  explained  how  it  was  that  the 
disturber  of  Europe  had  escaped.     It  had  never, 
he  said,  been  the  intention  of  the  allied  powen, 
who  accepted  his  unconditional  act  of  abdication, 
to  consider  or  to  treat  Bonaparte  as  a  prisoner,  or  to 
exercise  amtem  of  police  or  espionage  with  reipect 
to  hioL    They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleao, 
and  upon  the  apparent  determination  of  the  French 
people  to  have  done  with  him  for  ever,  and  t« 
adhere  to  Louis  XVIII.    B<maparte  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops  had  been  allowed  to  collect 
round  him,  as  the  island  had  been  and  might  agsio 
be  exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  Barbery  coruin; 
and  he  had  had  a  sort  of  naval  equipment  under 
his  flag,  which  the  British  officer  on  that  station 
had  no  power  of  visiting.     This  was  also  the  esse 
with  the  naval  officer  of  Louis  XVIII.    Colond 
Campbell,  who  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
ductors to  Elba,  had  indeed  been  suffered  to  remain 
between  that  island  and  Leghorn;  but  his  visit* 
had  latterly  been  discouraged  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
a  sort  of  English  vice-consul,  who  resided  on  the 
island,  was  put  under  the  surveillance  of  two  goi- 
darmes  at  the  time  Bonaparte  was  "■■'^.''fT 
preparations  to  invade  France.     Mr.  Whitwew 
vehemently  opposed  a  renewal  of  war  by  England, 
or  what  he  termed  "  commoicing  a  new  craaade 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  fill  w 
throne  of  France."     He  even  recommaided  tn« 
we  should  renew  with  Bonaparte  the  treart  wlu^ 
had  been  concluded  with  Louis  XVIII.    Om;  32 
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■nembera  voted  \nth  him,  while  220  voted  against 
liiixi.  The  ministerial  address  to  the  Regent  was 
carried  in  both  Houses  without  any  division  upon 
it  i  and  the  nation  at  large  felt  as  strongly  as  par- 
liament that  nothing  was  left  for  England  to  do 
but  to  draw  the  sword  again,  and  never  sheath  it 
-until  Bonaparte  should  he  consigned  to  some  safer 
place  than  Elba.  The  parliament  continued  sitting 
till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  falsified  the  sinister  pro- 
pliecies  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  new 
war,  because  it  would  he  as  long  as  the  last.  Sub- 
sidies, or  aids  in  money  given  under  other  names, 
•weaK  voted  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  budget  of 
the  year  was  raised  to  very  nearly  90,000,000/. 

Xhe  astounding  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba 
was  announced  to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  sitting 
in   congress  at  Vienna  by  Talleyrand.     There  was 
no    hesitation  there  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  sovereigns  imme- 
diately agreed  to  join  their  forces  again,  in  order 
to  frustrate  Bonaparte's  attempt,  and  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris.     On  the  13th  of  March 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  powers  *  assembled  at 
Vienna,  including  the  ministers  of  the  King  of 
France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared 
Napoleon    Bonaparte    an    outlaw,   a  violator  of 
treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  deUvered  him  over  to  public  vengeance  (vtn- 
dicte  publique).    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (who  was  also 
at  Vienna),  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  gene- 
rals  of  all  nations  there  assembled,  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  grand  plan  of  military  operations, 
announced   to   his  government  that  all  that  had 
occurred  in  France  since  Bonaparte's  return  had 
augmented  "  the  eagerness  of  the  different  powers 
to  put  forth  the  general  strength  for  the  common 
protection."  t     At  the  same  time  his  grace  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  these 
allied  powers  to  make  an  effort  adequate  to  the 
occasion    unless  they  should  obtain  the  aid  of 
English  money.    With  proper  assistance,  and  with 
an  efiBcient  British  force  cooperating  with  the 
allies,  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  contest 
would  be  "  a  very  short  one,  and  decidedly  suc- 
ceaeful."    "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  be  done 
with  a  small  force ;  the  war  would  linger  on  and 
end  to  our  disadvantage.    Motives  of  economy, 
then,  should  induce  the  British  government  to 
take  measures  to  bring  the  largest  possible  force 
into  action  at  the  earliest  period  of  time."     It  was 
npon  this  wise  calculation  that  Lord  Liverpool's 
government  made  its  prodigious  financial  dBTort; 
and  that  it  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  British  troops 
it  could  spare,  and  to  pay  for  other  troops  that 
should  make  up  the  force  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  125,000  men.     Austria  i^preed  to  furnish 
300,000  men,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia  236,000, 

*  Th*  eight  powen  wan  Autria,  Spain,  Ftanoe,  Oraat  Britaiiu 
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the  various  states  of  Germany  150,000,  and  Hoi* 
land  afterwanls  agreed  to  furnish  50,000.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  confirming 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Chauraont,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  March,  1814, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
separate  peace,  and  to  conclude  neither  cessation 
of  hostilities  nor  any  convention  whatever  except 
by  general  consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  March,  four  days  after  signing  this  treaty,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  left  Vieni>a,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  military  state  of  afiairs  in  Belgium,  which 
country,  as  of  old,  was  quite  sure  to  be  the  first 
battle-field.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  April ;  and,  rapidly  as  he  had  tra- 
velled, he  had  found  time  to  observe  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  several  bodies  of  the  allied  armies. 
A  strong  Prussian  corps,  which  had  been  left  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  "  very  content "  at  the  pros- 
pect of  another  brush  with  Bonaparte.  As  early 
as  the  5th  of  April  the  Duke  announced  that,  after 
having  placed  13,400  men  in  the  fortresses  of 
Belgium,  he  could  assemble  23,000  men  of  good 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  20,000  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops,  and  about  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; but,  as  it  was  understood  that  Bonaparte, 
who  had  not  arrived  at  Paris  until  the  20th  of 
March,  would  not  commence  his  attack  until  he 
had  collected  his  whole  force,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  raise  this  allied  force  in  Belgium  to  an 
equality  with  his  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  ^ws- 
sible;  and  the  incredible  labour  of  correspondence 
to  quicken  the  preparations  and  the  mardi  of 
Dutchmen,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and 
armies  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  slowest,  fell  principally  upon 
Wellington. 

The  essential  points  of  the  funous  escapade  from 
Elba  are  soon  told.  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  gone 
thither  with  the  intention  of  stopping,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He  had 
not  been  one  month  in  the  island  ere  he  com- 
menced a  secret  but  most  active  correspondence 
with  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy.  This 
correspondence  became  still  more  active  as  his 
friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  England,  Spain,  &c.,  and  related 
that  the  temper  of  these  veterans  was  unchanged, 
that  their  devotion  to  glory  and  to  their  emperor 
was  as  great  as  ever.  Several  of  these  returned 
prisoners,  men  as  well  as  oflScers,  passed  over  from 
time  to  time  to  Elba,  to  offer  their  services  to  enter 
his  guard,  and  to  speak  of  the  attachment  of  their 
comrades  to  their  old  chief,  and  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Bourbon  king,  who  could  not  mount  a 
horse,  and  who  was  a  great  discourager  of  the 
military  profession,  as  he  wanted  nothing  but 
peace.  To  these  men  the  camp  had,  indeed,  he- 
come  a  home ;  and  they  could  not  but  regret  the 
leader  who  had  so  long  led  them  from  victory  to 
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Ti'ctory,  afibrding  them  free  quarters,  with  the  inci- 
dental privileges  of  plunder,  a  ctmatant  change  of 
•cenery  and  excitement,  and  pleasant  cantonments  in 
the  finest  cities  of  Enrope.*    It  was  in  their  nature 
to  forget  easily  both  the  comrades  who  had  pe- 
rished and  their  own  occasional  hard  sufferings ; 
and  the  national  confidence  and  the  pride  of  many 
victories  made  them  cherish  the  belief  that,  if  they  had 
been  in  France  in  1814,  Napoleon  would  not  have 
been  beaten  by  all  the  odds  against  him.     They 
also  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  assertion  that  the 
emperor  had  been  betrayed  by  some  of  his  mar- 
shals, and  embraced  the  corollary,  that,  with  less 
wealthy  and  pampered  and  more  faithfU  generals, 
he  was  likely  to  succeed  in  a  new  trial.     This,  too, 
opened  the  brilliant  and  tempting  perspective  of  a 
new  cast  of  promotions,  orders,  titles,  &c.     And 
what  was  there  to  get  or  to  hope  for  from  Louis 
XVIII.  ?  Besides  these  selfish  considerations,  there 
were  certainly  higher  motives  of  action :  many  of 
these  men  were  enthusiastically  attached   to  the 
military  glory  of  their  old  master,  and  were  eager 
above  all  thmgs  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  defeat 
from  their  country.     In  the  vain  hope  of  keeping 
matters  quiet  by  making  as  few  changes  as  possi- 
ble,  Louis  XVIII.  had  retained  in  his  service 
nearly  all  the  men  that  Bonaparte  had  left  in  em- 
ployment, and  many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
the  police,  post-office,  and  other  departments  were 
in  Napoleon's  interest.    It  was  the  same  with  most 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  at  least  in  the  centre 
and  in  the  north  of  France.    Even  in  the  standing 
army  few  of  Bonaparte's  officers  had  been  changed, 
and  men  like  Ney  and  Davoust  were  left  at  the 
head  of  these  forces.     Although  Louis  XVIII. 
had  abilities,  information,  liberal  views,  and  ex- 
cellent intentions,  the  emigrants  and  other  royalists 
who  surrounded  him,  and  the  civil  government 
which  their  importunities  had  forced  upon  him, 
were  at  once  imbecile  and  extravagant,  weak  (as 
they  had  no  hold  on  the  people),  and  yet  revenge- 
ful; and,   after  the  departure  of  Talleyrand  for 
Vienna,  nearly  everything  went  wrong,  and,  though 
no  acta  of  tyranny  were  committed,  many  petty 
spites  vrere  indulged  m.    Moreover,  the  weak  go- 
vernment of  King  Louis,  surrounded  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence  by  treachery  and  by  plots, 
had  no  instruments  wherewith  to  operate;  the  po- 
lice, from  which  it  expected  information,  was  in 
the  interest  of  Bonaparte ;  the  officers  and  people 
who  managed  the  telegraphs  were  in  the  interest 
of  Bonaparte ;  the  magistrates  upon  whom  it  de- 
pended for  the  suppression  of  cabal  and  sedition 
were  (at  least  in  a  great  part  of  France)  in  the  in- 
terest of  Bonaparte;  the  troops  upon  which  it 
counted  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  were 
almost  to  a  man  devoted  to  Bonaparte;  and,  when 
the  government  could  no  longer  be  kept  ignorant 
that  something  was  preparing,  the  police  protested 
that  it  was  but  a  bagatelle,  a  mere  fit  of  impatience 
and  uneasiness  which  would  soon  pass  off  under 
gentle  treatment.     It  is  said  that  long  before  the 

■  A.  VletuHux.— Pleary  d«  OhabooloD,  Mfooliw. 


cloee  of  the  year  1814,  the  initiated  named  the 
month  and  almost  the  very  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror would  return.     Some  of  the  dd  lepublicu 
party,  including  men  who  had  conspired  agun^ 
him,  now  joined  the  Bonapartists,  and  invited  Ni- 
poleon  to  return.    The  brothers,  sisters,  sDd  otl» 
relatives  of  Bonaparte,  all  rich,  and  rae  of  tliem 
(Murat)  still  powerful,  promoted  the  widely  tpietd 
plot,   for  they  all  felt  that  by  his  fall  they  hid 
either  been  reduced  to  obscurity  or  left  without  any 
prop  to  their    adventitious    greatness.    Munt'i 
wife  was  incessantly  telling  him  that  Austria  wonU 
never  abide  by  hfW  treaty  with  him,  that  all  ilx 
members  of  the  grand  alliance  were  determined  to 
restore  King  Ferdinand,  that,  unless  the  throne  of 
Napoleon  could  be  re-established,  his  throne  of 
Naples  must  fall,  and  leave  him  and  l^  and  ber 
children,  iM>t  caolj  without  a  kingdom,  but  without 
a  home;  and  at  the  proper  moment,  when  tk 
weak  mind  of  Murat  was  oscillating  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.  Napoleon  himself  wrote  to  tell 
him  that  the  lion  was  not  dead,  but  tmly  sleeping! 
Murat  prepared  for  the  rtoeUler.    Exc^t  the  cu- 
dinal-uncle  Fesch,  Louis  Bcmaparte,  the  ex-king  «f 
Holland,  and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  ex-riceto; 
of  Italy,  every  living  member  or  connexion  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  appears  to  have  been  actirelj 
engagied.     Madame  Hortense,  sister  of  Beanhur- 
nais,  wife  of  Louis,  and  ex-queen  of  Holland,  vu 
very  busy,  and,  as  she  had  been  allowed  to  lemain 
in  Paris,  she  had  many  means  of  being  uieful, 
and  her  house  became    a  principal  rendezvoiu 
of  the  party.     She  sent  messages  and  secret  agoiti 
to  her  broUier  in  Bavaria ;  but  Eugene  would  not 
be  moved,  and  he  remained  quiet  with  his  wife  and 
fether-in-law    in    Munich.      Lucien    Banaparte, 
though  he  had  incurred  so  much  disgrace,  tboogb 
he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England, 
was  very  eager  for  his  brother's  restoration,  and,  m 
a  profened  liberal  and  constitutionalist,  he  under- 
took to  manage  the  liberal  and  constitutional  partiea. 
It  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  that 
Napoleon  embarked  with  a  body  of  about  1000 
men,  composed  of  some  of  his  old  guards  who  bid 
followed  him  to  Elba,  of  some  Italian*  and  Elbeae, 
some  Corsicans  and  others,  comprising  about  300 
dragoons    and  about   100    Polish   lancers,  with 
saddles,  but  without  horses.     On  the  let  of  March 
he  landed  at  Cannes,  a  short  distance  from  Freju- 
The  Provencals  neither  welcomed  him  nor  attempted 
to  oppose  him.     There  were  no  king's  troopa  in 
the  neighbourhood.   He  hurried  through  Provence, 
into  Dauphiny,  "the  cradle  of  the  Revolution; 
and  there  the  people  b^;an  to  flock  round  w 
standard.     StiU  no  troopa  joined  him,  and  he  felt 
uneasy.     On  the  5th  of^  March  he  issued  two  ex- 
citing proclamations,  one  to  the  French  people,  B>d 
the  other  to  the  army.    It  was  in  the  latter  thtf 
he  said  that  his  soldiers  had  not  been  beaten,  and 
that  he  and  they  had  only  been  betrayed;  thatm 
his  exile  he  had  heard  the  complaining  voice  of  hM 
army,  and  that  he  had  arrived  once  more  amo"? 
them  to  renew  their  glory,  and  to  put  down  ibnip 
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interference.    After  reminding  them  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Ulm,  AusterUtz,  Jena,  &c.,  and  bidding 
them  come  and  range  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  their  old  chief,  he  said,  "  Victory  shall  march 
at  the  charging  step.     The  eagle  shall  fly  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  till  she  perches  on  the  tower  of 
!Notre  Dame!"    This  proclamation  produced  an 
immense  effect.    Aa  he  approached  Grenoble,  he 
met  for  the  first  time  some  regular  troops.    They 
were  a  battalion  of  infantry,  which  had  been  sent 
f oi-ward  from  that  city  to  stop  his  march ;  but  a 
short  parley  on  the  road  ended  in  their  joining 
him.     Juat  outside  the  walls  of  Orenoble,  the  7th 
regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  M.  Charles 
de  Jjab^oytoe,  an  officer  of  noble  birth,  and  one 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but 
who  had  recently  set  out  frinn  Puis  with  the  de- 
termination to  break  his  oath  to  that  king,  set  up 
a  joyous  shout,  rushed  from  their  ranla  to  hug 
and  kiss  their  old  comrades,  who  had  come  from 
£Iba,  crying  "  Vive  I'Empereur !"  and  joined  him. 
G(eneral  Marcband,  who  commanded  the  strong 
g^arriaon  within   the  walls,   shut  the  gates,   and 
would  iain  have  done  his  duty ;  but  his  men  joined 
in  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur,"  and,  when  Bona- 
parte blew  open  one  of  the  gates  with  a  howitzer, 
all   the  soldiers  did  what  the  7th  regiment  had 
done  just  before  t^em.     Nest  morning  the  civil 
authorities  of  Grenoble  renewed  their  allegiance. 
Bonaparte  had  now  an  enthusiastic  veteran  army 
of  nparly  7000  men.  With  this  force  he  descended 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  and  appeared  within 
sight  of  Lyons  on  the  10th  of  March.    The  king's 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  was  in  that  city,  and 
was  ably  and  honestly  assisted  by  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  who  could  not  throw  his  oaths  to  the  wind ; 
but  the  troops  and  the  populace  at  Lyons  followed 
the  example  at  Crrenoble,  the  prince  and  the  con- 
scientious marshal  were  obliged  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  and  Bonaparte  entered  that  second  city  of 
France  in  triumph.    The  rest  of  the  march  to 
Pans  was  a  triumphant  one.     All  along  the  road 
the  emperor  was  joined  by  soldiers,  m  detach- 
ments, battalions,  or  entire  divisions,  who  tore  the 
white  cockade  hon  their  caps,  trampled  upon  it, 
and  mounted  the  tricolor.    The  Bourbons  were 
abandoned  by  the  whole  army ;  yet  still,  except  in 
Grenoble  and  in  Lyons,  the  people  gave  few  or  no 
signs  of  enthusiasm :  many  fled  out  of  the  vray, 
and  the  majority  of  those  that  remained  on  the 
line  of  march  seemed  to  be  bewildered,  and  to 
be   wondering  what  would  come   next.     Louis 
XVIII.  was  now  waited  upon  by  Marshal  Ney, 
whom  he  had  favoured  and  honoured,  but  who 
apparently  apprehended  that  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  still  remained  under  the  white  flag 
would  be  given  to  Macdonald,  or  to  Marmont, 
or  to  some  other  marshal  equidly  averse  to  per- 
jury and  treason.     Ney,  with  a  profusion  of  pro- 
testations, volunteered  to  take  the  command,  to 
intercept  the  invader;  and,  on   getting  what  he 
wished,  and  on  kissing  the  king's  hand  at  parting, 
he  swore  that  within  a  week  he  would  bring  Bona- 


parte to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.*    "  Adieu,  mar- 
shal ;  I  trust  to  your  honour  and  fidelity,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  confiding  and  duped  Louis.     The 
marshal  went  to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  and  joined  the 
emperor  with  his  entire  force !     Nothing  now  re- 
mamed  to  Louis  but  some  battalions  under  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who  posted  himself  at  Melun, 
between  Paris  and  Fontainebleau.    On  the  19ch 
of  March,  Bonaparte  slept  in  the  old  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  had  signed  his  act  of  ab- 
dication in  the  preceding  month  of  April.     The 
next  morning  he  resumed  his  easy  march  for  the 
capital.    Inrtead  of  disputing  bis  passage,  Mac- 
donald's  people  trampled  on  uieir  white  flags  and 
cockades,  shouted   "  Vive  TEmpereur,"  kissed, 
hugged,  and  joined.    Macdonald,  vrith  a  few  offi- 
cers, escaped  to  PSris.     He  found  the  Tuileries 
deserted :  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled  at  midnight  for 
the  fortified  town  of  Lille,  near  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, and  most  of  his  ministers  and  courtiers  had 
fled  many  hours  before.    The  Royalists  wept  and 
tore  their  hair,  but  they  were  helpless ;  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  Paris  seemed  totally  indif- 
ferent; Acre  was  no  armed  force  within  the  city 
upon  which  any  dependence    could   be  placed. 
About  twelve  hours  after  the  king's  departure,  or 
at  noon  of  the  20th,  a  great  troop  of  half-pay 
officers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  reached 
the  Place  de  Carrousel,  shouting  "Vive  I'Em- 
pereur !"  and  demanding  to  mount  guard  at  the 
palace  with  the  national  guards,    "rhere  was  no 
resisting  this  demand,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  national  guards,  wearing  the  wUte  cockade, 
were  mixed  with  these  half-pay  desperados  wear- 
ing the  tricolor  cockade.     Shortly  after  this,  there 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  from  all  quarters  of  Paris, 
new  personages,  ex-ministers  of  Bonaparte,  coun- 
cillors of  state,  chamberlains  in  their  imperial 
court  costume,  comptrollers  of  the  household,  court 
valets  in  their  old  livery,  cooks,  and  butlers,  who 
resumed  their  services  as  tranquilly  as  they  could 
have  done  if  Bonaparte  had  only  been  absent  on  a 
short  journey  or  campaign,  and  as  if  his  court  and 
household  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
his  return.     Ladies  appertaining  to  the  imperial 
court  now  began  to  arnve,  and  to  fill  the  salons 
of  the  palace  j  and  the  very  ushers  and  pages  were 
already  at  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments,  to 
maintain  the  strict  imperial  etiquette.     At  half- 
past  nine,  on  the  night  of  the  20lh — a  foggy  and 
rainy  night — a  tremendous  noise  aimounced  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor,  a  troop  of  lancers  galloped 
through  the  principal  gate,  a  low  mud-covered 
carriage  stopped,  Bonaparte  in  his  grey  great-coat 
stepped  out,  a  number  of  generals  and  officers  took 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  up  to  the 
state  apartments,  while  the  soldiery  and  a  part  of  the 
mob  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur  !"f 

*  Nay  >dinitt«d  on  hU  trUl  that  he  had  laid  thaw  wordi. 

t  Quarinte-HuH  Heum  de  Oarde  an  Chateau  dea  Tnileriea  pendant 
lea  Joumiea  dsi  19  et  10  Um  Ult.  Fitr  ns  Gmadier  de  U  Oaide 
National*. 
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Thus  fur  all  had  seemed  to  go  well,  but  the 
triumph  was  soon  damped  by  sundry  little  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  those  faubourg  mobs, 
which  he  hated  and  feared,  the  people  of  Paris 
were  silent,  lukewarm,  cautious,  or  averse.  Then 
came  brother  Lucien  with  his  tail  of  constitution- 
alists and  liberals,  including  Camot  and  Fouchi, 
protesting  that  the  promises  and  pledges  he  had 
given  must  be  kept,  that  the  French  people  must 
have  more  liberty  than  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  empire  or  under  the  restoration,  that  France 
could  no  longer  do  without  a  free  constitution, 
and,  finally,  Uiat  the  liberals  would  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  he  granted  a  new  constitution. 
Bonaparte  said  that  there  would  be  lime  for 
making  a  good  constitution  hereafter,  when  he 
should  have  dissolved  by  victories  the  European 
confederacy  against  him  ;  that  now  every  thought 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  means  of  raising  money 
and  troops,  the  casting  of  artillery,  the  manufac- 
turing of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  in  order  to  put 
him  in  condition  to  scatter  the  armies  of  the  allies. 
But  the  liberals  stuck  to  their  point;  the  consti- 
tution must  come  first,  their  exertions  in  his 
cause  afterwards :  and,  accordinglv,  though  sorely 
against  his  will,  Bonaparte  proclaimed  a  sort  of 
constitution,  under  the  very  unpromising  title  of 
"  Acle  AddiUonnd  aux  CoTutilutiona  de  I'Em- 
pire."  The  liberals,  who  had  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  make  the  constitution  themselves,  were 
grievously  offended ;  and  those  among  them  who 
were  sincere  in  their  constitutionalism  declared  this 
Acte  Additionel  a  poor  defective  thing,  although  it 
was  known  that  Carnot,  and  that  great  and  unwea- 
ried maker  of  constitutions,  the.Abbii  Si&ytb,  had 
been  consulted  by  the  emperor  in  its  confection. 
Substantially  the  Acte  was  much  the  same  as  the 
charte  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  given  (oclroyic) 


in  1814.*    On  the  4th  of  June,  three  days  after 
Bonaparte,   his  great  o£5cer8  of  state,  marshals, 
generals,  &c.,  had  taken  their  oaths  to  this  consti- 
tution at  a  grand  celebration,  called  a  Champ  de 
Mai,  but  held  in  the  Champ  de   Mars,   and  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  two  new  Chambers  opened 
their  session.     The  Chamber  of  Peers,  appointed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  and  composed   prmci- 
pally  of  men  who  owed  their  rank  and  fortune  to 
him,  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  be  as  submissire 
as  the  Senate  had  formerly  been.     The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  showed  at  once  a  very  difibrent 
disposition,  raising  the  voice    of  criticism    and 
censure  which  the  man  of  the  people  had  never 
been  able  to  bear.    Their  session  was  a  very 
short  one ;  and  the  first  serious  business  the  two 
Houses  or  Chambers  did  was  to  pronounce  the 
dethronement  of  Bonaparte.     Before  that   crisii 
arrived,  he  bitterly  reproached  his  brother  Lucien 
and  others,  for  advising  and  forcing  him  to  give 
this  constitution,  and  to  call  these  Chambers  to- 
gether.    After  eleven  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  capi- 
tal, matters  stood   with  him  much  as  they  did 
when  he  arrived ;  he  could  count  confidently  on 
the  devotion  and  bravery  of  his  old  army,  but 
he  could  not  hope  that  the  rest  of  France  would 
do  much  for  him.    His  distress,  or  doubts,  were 
increased  by  the  dismal  news  which  came  howl- 
ing to  him  from  beyond  the  Alps.     Murat,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  mot  d'ordre,  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  departure 
from  Elba,  had  rushed  towards  Upper  Italy  hke  a 
madman,  bad  been  beaten  by  the  Austrians,  aban- 

*  There  wen  to  be  an  hereditaiY  Chamber  of  Peen  appoinfed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  a  CSiamber  of  Representativea  elected,  not  by  the 
citizeni  dire^ly,  but  by  the  electoral  collegee  of  Franee.  The  Re- 
preaentative  Clumber  was  to  be  ninewed  by  elec^oo  every  five  yean, 
and  was  to  posseu  the  excliisi^'e  right  of  voting  taxes,  &e.  Hiniiten 
were  to  be  responsible,  and  judges  irremovable.  Property  was 
declared  invicdable,  and  all  subjects  wets  to  have  ttie  right  of 
petitiotiiDg. 
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[oned  by  his  own  army,  and  put  to  an  ignominious 
L  iglit  from  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  many  weeks 
>«fbre  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tons  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  Bonaparte 
rterwards  declared  that  the  blind  precipitation  of 
>4urat  in  1815  did  more  mischief  to  his  cause  than 
t>4[urat*s  defection  in  1814  had  done.  But  this  was 
lot  true. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June,  just  a  week 
kfter  the  opening  of  the  two  Chambers,  Bonaparte 
|uitted  Paris  to  open  the  campaign.  His  coun- 
enance,  which  had  long  been  clouded,  brightened 
LB  he  spruog  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and  as  he 
laid,  or  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Je  vai» 
rte  mksurer  avec  ce  VUlainton"  (I  am  going  to 
neasure  myself  with  this  Wellington).  He  had 
issembled  an  army  of  about  125,000  men,  chiefly 
veteran  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were  cavalry, 
3uid  350  pieces  of  artillery.  With  this  force  he 
advanced  to  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  stem  conflict 
began. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
raised  his  force  in  the  field  to  about  16,000  men, 
of  whom  not  near  one-half  were  British.  Knowing 
that  his  adversary  would  bring  with  him  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  Wellington  had  applied  for  150 
Sritish  pieces ;  but  so  miserably  had  he  been  sup- 
plied by  our  government,  and  by  those  who  kept 
the  keys  at  Woolwich,  where  there  were  g^uns 
enough  to  cannonade  the  world,  that,  when  he 
united  all  his  English  pieces  with  those  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  under  him,  he  found  he  had 
only  some  84  pieces.  The  duke's  head  quarters 
were  at  Bnttsels,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which 
it  wu  Bonaparte's  fiiat  great  object  to  gain,  and 


the  possession  of  which  would  have  given  the 
French  immense  advantages,  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  military.  On  the  duke's  left  lay  Mar- 
shal Blflcher  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated 
(after  the  junction  of  Bulow's  corps)  at  about 
80,000  men.  The  old  marshal  was  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery,  his  government  having  sent 
him  200  cannon;  but  unluckily  his  artillerymen 
were  not  very  good,  and  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
manner  iu  which  his  guns  were  served  when  the 
French  fell  upon  him.  BlQcher's  head-quarters 
were  at  Namur.  The  two  armies  were,  of  neces- 
sity, spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  had  to  preserve  its  commu- 
nications with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany; 
to  be  near  enough  to  connect  readily  with  the 
Prussian  army,  and  to  protect  Brussels,  filucher's 
army  had  to  preserve  its  communications  with  the 
country  in  his  rear  and  on  his  left,  through  which 
the  reinforcements  of  the  grand  allied  armies  were 
to  advance ;  he  had  to  give  the  hand  to  Welling- 
ton, and  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  watch  a  long 
extent  of  frontier ;  and  on  that  north-east  frontier 
of  France  there  were  many  strong  fortresses,  which 
enabled  Bonaparte  to  mask  his  movements,  and  to 
attack  wherever  he  chose,  without  letting  his  attack 
be  foreseen  by  his  enemy.  In  front  of  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  the  British,  and  their  immediate 
allies,  the  Hanoverians,  Brunswicken,  &c.,  there 
were,  besides  country  bye-roads,  no  fewer  than  four 
great  roads  (paved  roads,  proper  for  the  passage 
of  artillery,  and  for  all  military  purposes)  ;  and  it 
was  because  there  were  all  these  roads  leading 
from  the  French  departments  of  the  north,  and 
the  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier,  and  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  possibly  tell  or 
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fbrcsee  by  which  of  thoe  nwds  the  French  mij^ 
chooM  to  advance,  that  part  ot  hi*  foceea  -were 
widely  apread,  in  order  to  ^Tatch  them  all,  while 
the  remainder  of  hie  tmiy  was  kapt  in  hand,  in 
order  to  be  thrown  npon  whatever  point  the  attack 
should  be  made  againat.    Theia  men  were  every 
way  better  in  and  round  BnnselB  than  they  would 
hare  been  if  bivouacked  and  cantoned  on  the  high 
roads;  and  the  artillery  was  alio  batter  there,  for 
of  this  arm  Wellington  had  not  to  spare ; — it  was 
needfol  that  he  shobM  have  it  all  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  embhMnng  all  tht  possible  linea  by 
which  the  French  might  attack,  the  British  general 
had,  where  it  stood,  the  best  means  of  moving  it 
rapidly  to  any  one  of  them.    If  the  gnns  had  been 
collected  on  one  point,  and  the  enemy  had  attacked 
at  another,  the  guns  could  not  have  twen  so  easily 
moved.     If,  as  some  eommandert  might  kava 
done,  he  had  kept  his  troops  marching  and  coun- 
termarching from  point  to  point,  h*  would  very 
uselessly  hirre  wasted  the  strength  and  fpirit  ot 
the  troops  before  the  day  of  batde  arrived.    Cor* 
centration  of  torn  is  the  finest  of  til  things  ia 
war,  in  its  proper  place;  and  several  of  the  con- 
tinental armies,  and  especially  the  Anstrian,  had 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  deservedly  ceugured  for 
their  practice  of  extension  in  line,  and  separation 
of  parts.    But  there  are  cases  in  which  tfie  idea  of 
concentration  is  an  abeordity ;  and  certain  English 
writers,  destitute  of  military  study,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  simplest  principles  ot  the 
military  art,  have  taken  np  the  old  criticism  gainst 
the  Austrian  generals,  and  have  applied  it  to  a  case 
to  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable.     If,  as  he  had 
once  hoped,  the  Duke  oir  Wellington  had  been 
enabled  to  commence  operations  by  acting  on  the 
offensive,  then  he  would  have  attadced  Bonaparte 
on  the  French  frontier  in  one  or  two  condensed 
masses ;  and  then  Bonaparte,  not  knowing  where 
the  attack  would  be  made,  must  have  had  his  army 
stretched  out  in  lines  along  that  frontier,  having 
merely  reserved  to  himself  (as  Wellington  did) 
the  best  plan  and  the  best  means  of  concentration 
when  and  where  the  attack  should  be  made.     But 
the  duke  had  not  received  from  England  the  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  he  had  calculattd  upon; 
the  grand  army  of  Prince  Schwartaoiberg  was  still 
somewhere   in    Germany;  and,  with  noM    but 
Blflcher  to  oo-operata  widi  him,  and  wi^  hnm 
which,  if  united,  wcmkl  not  have  exeseded  hf 
30,000  men  the  amy  which  Bonaparte  had  ac- 
Ibally  in  the  field,  il  irould,  indaed,  Iwve  been  rash 
to  attack  a  fiontiar  eoverad  with  nnmaroos  mti 
well  garrisoned  fui'lMssis,  or  to  invade  FrsHM, 
where  an  army  of  raawo  wsa  oellscting  to  support 
the  army  on  the  frontier.    We  trust  diat  these  finr 
words  will  eaaUa  the  reader  to  understand  the 
absurd  chai^  that  tha  Doha  of  WtUington.  wsa 
not  only  out-manoeuvred  and  ou^gantfMd,  but 
actually  taken  by  surprise — an  ignoMot  piece  of 
babble  which  has  been  recently  and  very  aWy  ex- 
posed, but  which  every  patriotic  and  well-informed 
writer  ought  to  continue  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and 


derisioD,  until  the  fallacy  is  utterly  ezidoded,  « 
left  only  in  French  books,  where  the  tntth  in  sndi 
matters  is  never  to  be  expected.* 

It  waa  on  Out  15th  of  Jime  that  B<»apaite 
eroaacd  the  Sambre,  and  advanced  upon  Gfaaikni 
At  sunset,  on  the  preceding  evening  all  had  beta 
quiet  upon  the  frostier,  nd  nothiag  had  been  ob- 
served at  the  Prussian  outposts.    As  the  foRBMat 
of  the  French  odumns  hsd  been  put  ia  nw)ti«i  «i 
early  as  two  or  three  o'dock  in  th«  moming,  thcj 
fd^  auddaaly  uposi  these  outposts  juat  aa  day  wm 
dawning.     The  oatpsats  £bU  back,   aad  then  t 
resort  was  asat  to  Uie  Duke  of  Weiliagton,  wk 
gave  hia  orders  for  holding  his  tro^pa  in  readincM 
to  march.     But  it  was  not  aa  yet  sufficiently  clesi 
that  Baaapwta  intended  the  attack  upon  Charierd 
to  be  a  serious  one,  and  that  he  really  intended  t» 
open  his  road  to  Brussels  bj  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre.   The  duke,  therefiae,  waitad  until  cemct 
iatelligcnoe  from  various  quartan  proved,  beyoad 
the  reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sdvanee  v^xrn  Chv- 
leroi  was  the  real  attack.     It  was  useless  to  raevt, 
and  he  had  detcrmiaed  tH  aloag  not  to  aaove,  until 
ha  got  this  certain  and  iill  assurapec;  aad  the 
iaJbrmation  could  not  be  obtained  before  the  event 
happeaed,  that  is,  bcfoce  the  first  Fresdk  c^umni, 
advancmg  by  tha  vaUej  of  the  Sambtc,   wttt 
swdled  te  e  great  army*-aB  operation  vrhieh  re- 
qwres  rather  saore  tisae  than  is  taken  ia  tlM  writ- 
he of  a  critical  ot  rhapasdinal  seatence  fi>r«baok.t 
Now  that  it  was  tive  to  put  hie  smy  in  motion, 
Wellington  put  it  in  asotiaa  to  hia  left.    The 
orders  for  this  mmonble  maich  wero  not  decided 
upon  in  a  scene  of  merriment  sad  festivi^,  and  at 
midnight,  but  in  the  duke's  hotel,  sad  at  about  five 
o'dbci  ia  the  aftemoaa.    These  otdars  aawt  bare 
reached  most  of  the  corps  by  eight,  and  probably 
all  of  the  corps  by  ten  o'clock  at  night     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  duke  did  go  to  a  ball  that  evening, 
and  that  many  of  his  officers  went  as  well  as  Ik, 
because  their  business  of  the  day  was  done,  and 
because  dieirptasence  was  not  required  for  such 
details  aa  paotiflc  np  of  baggage,  &c.    The  duke's 
being  at  AebaHwaa  a  proof  of  his  equanimity 
at  the  most  crkical  Bonsnt  of  his  whole  life. 
The  Duchess  of  Biclunoiidfa  ball  was  a  gay  ose, 
•ad  Wellingtoa  mi  his  oflsen  pMsent  at  it  were 
aa  cheerfttf  aa  any  put  of  that  gay  company. 
Abeat  aidniglN  the  nnsnl  oftcers  were  quietly 
wamrik  ead  fnctly  diayfeaiad  from  the  ball- 
nora ;  aad  aaang  Uiem  the  brave  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  wae  sSl  avengiag  the  hard  fate  of  his 
fiidMf:.    Shortly  aftas,  tna  youB^  officers  were 
summaaed  from  the  AtMUt  ant  without  any  bustle. 
By  this  time  Aa  troc^a  were  noslering,  and  before 

•  Sm  an  iidMnble  OMiiKinnidain  aa  Uie  tatOe  of  Waterloo,  hj 
Sir  FniHla  Hrad,  la  '  (Juarterljr  lUrrlair,'  No.  cxUli. ;  and  a  rary 
abl<  artida  on  tb«  lift  of  BIBolin,  and  the  opaiationi  of  Waiatliio, 
ia  ttie  MnM  pnbllaatioa,  Tlo.  ol. 

t  Tba  entein  and  dadding  infonnatian  waa  brooght  to  Braaaals  by 
Hie  Mace  of  Onnga,  who  had  ao  oean  "(one  uio'  pan"  to  tha 
BriUah  gnwial  In  tha  Ptniaaala.  II  waa  about  tluca  o'clock  in  Uh 
atleraoon,  and  the  prloca  fonad  the  duke  at  dianar  at  hia  botd. 
about  a  hundred  yarda  f^om  his  qaarton  in  the  ])ork,  whidi  he  had 
taken  car«  not  to  quit  during  the  morning,  or  even  during  the  fRt«d- 
iag  day.  Tha  Maoa  of  Orange  was  soon  followed  by  the  Pnuaiaa 
general  H nflUn,  who  bronghl  aeeonnti  ol  tha  Fraaeh  oasot,  be. 
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tlie  aun  of  the  16th  of  Jane  tose,  "  all  were  march- 
ing to  the  field  of  honour,  and  many  to  an  early 
giave."  •     Before  they  moved  there  had  been 
some    hard    fighting.      In    the    course    of    the 
15  th,  Bonaparte  had   established  his  head  quar- 
ters   at    Charleroi,    and    Blucher    had    concen- 
trated the   Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  occu- 
pying the  Tillages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  in 
front   of  that  position;  and  Marshal  Ney,  con- 
tinuing his  march  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  had  attacked  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  with  his  advanced  guard,  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince 
of    Weimar,  and  had  forced  it  back  to  a  farm- 
house on  the  road,  called  Qnatre  Bras,  from  the 
local  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels  and  the  road  fVora  Nivelles  to  Namur 
intersect  each  other,  and  fonn,  as  it  were,  four 
arms  or  branches  at  that  point.     But  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  immediately  reinforced  Weimar's  bri- 
gade, and  had  kept  the  farm-house  as  if  it  had 
been   a  fortress.    This  was  the  work  of  the  15th. 
The  time  which  would  allow  Ney  to  bring  up  his 
main  body,  would  also  allow  Wellington  to  bring 
up  his,  or,  at  least,  a  sufiScient  part  of  it  to  check- 
mate  the  French  tnarshal.     But,  early  on   the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  pushed 
back  Ney*s  advanced  guard,  and  recovered  some 
of  the  ground  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Charleroi 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
At  about  half-past  two  in  the  day,  General  Picton 
came  up  to  Quatre  Brtis  with  the  5th  division,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps  and  the  Nassau  troops.     Some  hours  befbre 
this,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ridden  across 
the  country  to  confer  with  Blflcher,  at  Brf,  about 
Rve  miles  from  Quatre  Bras.    At  that  time  Ney 
was  not  in  strength  in  front  of  Quatre  Brais,  nor 
was  Bonaparte  in  strength  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.    But  the  French,  having 
all   the  advantages  which  are  inseparable  from 
ofifensive  movements,  massed  their  columns  of  attack 
quickly  in  Blficher's  front ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ney  gathered  his  strength  near  Quatre  Bras.     The 
game  to  be  played  was  now  opened.     Bonaparte 
was  to  crush  the  Prussian  marshal,  while  Ney 
drove  back  the  English  duke.    As  the  Prussian 
corps  of  General  Bulow  had  not  joined,  BlQcher 
was  attacked  by  a  force  numerically  superior  to 
his  own ;  and  after  making  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance,  particularly  in  the  villages  of  St.  Amand 

•  Migor  H.  Sherer.— Thia  mllut  officer,  who  leenu  to  be  ia 
gcnenl  very  comet,  followa  Die  widely  ipreed  error  (which  Lord 
Byron  ham  in  a  niAiiDer  conicerated  in  veree),  that  the  duke't  marchiof 
orders  were  decided  upon  at  the  Duchen  of  Richmood't  ball.  We 
know  that  man;  iienons  preaent  at  that  ball  believed  this  to  be  the 
one ;  bat  the  oontrarr  it  proved  by  the  writer  In  the  '  QaaiMrW 
Beview,*  who  has  evidently  had  official  sources  of  information,  and 
whose  aecoant  we  have  followed.  The  old  ilory  la,  moreover,  at 
v«naiice  with  the  duke 'a  memoraatlum,  for  the  deputy  qoaitermaatcr 
nneral,  of  the  IMh  of  June. — Qwirt.  nee.  No.  ze.— Cof.  Ourwood, 
WelUnglm  Ditpnchm.  We  also  gather,  fhm  the  latter  valuable 
repertory,  that  t1ii>  duke's  stay  at  tlic  Duchess  of  Kichmond's  baU 
must  have  Ijeen  but  slwrt;  for  at  half- past  nine  in  the  evening  we 
find  him  writins  to  the  Dulte  of  Berri,  and  at  ten  to  the  Duke  of 
Feltre  (General  Clarke),  who  had  remained  steady  to  the  Bourbons. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day,  the  duke  had  written  a  letter  to 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  very  long  letter,  in  Branch,  and  on 
the  always  difficult  subject  of  strategy,  to  tne  Emperor  Aleiander. 
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'  and  Ligny,  and  after  displaybg  the  greatest  per- 
sonal bravery,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  posi- 
tion at  Sombref.     With  a  frightful  loss,  but  still 
with   perfect  order,  the  Prussians  retired  in  the 
course  of  the  night  upon  Wofte.    TTie  French, 
who  had  suffered  severely,  did  not  pursue.     Bat, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  pursuit,  as  the 
I^ench  did  not  know  for  some  hours  that  there 
was  any  retreat:  the  Prussians  hod  not  ceased 
fighting  until  it  was  dork  night.     At  daylight,  on 
the  following  morning,  it  was  easy  to  tee  that  they 
were  gone ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  hour  of  noon* 
that  Bonaparte  ascertained  what  route  Blflcha  bad 
taken,  and  ordered  Grouchy  to  pursue  him  with 
32,000  men.    In  the  meantime,  Ney  had  failed  in 
his  attacks  upon  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.   At  a 
little  sAer  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th,  the  French  marshal,  who  had  concentrated 
nearly  40,000  men,  commenced  his  attack  with 
two  heavy  columns  of  infimtry,  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  numerous  and  well  served  artillery. 
At  that  moment  there  were  not  more  than  19,000 
of  the  allies  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  of  these  raly 
4500  were  British  infantry.    These  last  forces,  and 
theBrtmswickers,  were,  however,  not  to  be  broken 
by  *ny  charge  or  by  any  mode  of  attack;  and 
Ney,  after  repeated  effoi^  was  repulsed.    The 
third  division,  under  General  Alten,  now  came 
up,  and  joined  Picton's  Unflinching  fifth.     Ney 
made  another  grand  attack  upon  the  left,  but  he 
was  again  met  by  impenetrable,  immovable  squares 
of  infontry,  and  was  again  repulsed.     Ney  then 
tried  the  right  of  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras,  and 
advancing  under  cover  of  a  little  wood,  and  attack- 
ing in  great  fbrce,  and  with  wonderful  impetuosity* 
be  cowed  some  of  th6  worst  of  Wellington's  con- 
tingents that  were  posted  on  that  right ;  but,  just 
as  the  Belgians  were  giving  way,  General  Cooke 
came  up,  and  joined  battle  with  some  of  the  Eng' 
lish  guards,  and  the  French  were  once  mote  re- 
pelled.   They  gathered  thickly  in  the  little  wood 
near  the  farm-house ;  but  now  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington sent  General  Maitland  and  his  brigade  to 
clear  that  Wood,  and  it  was  presently  cleared,  and 
the  French  Were  seen  retreatiflg  in  great  conftteion. 
The  conflict  had  been  tremendous,  the  loss  on  both 
sides  very  great ;  but  the  British  commander  had 
completely  repulsed  Ney's  very  superior  force,  and 
had  succeeded  in  his  present  great  object,  which 
was  to  prevent  Ney  from  ttiming  BlOcher's  right, 
and  thus  throwing  himself  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  British.    The  two  great  battles  fought  on 
this  day  were  only  preludes  to  the  greater  massacre 
at  Waterloo ;  yet  at  Ligny  BlQcher  Had  lost,  iii 
killed  and  wounded,  f*om  11,000  to  12,000  men, 
and  Wellington  had  lost  at  Quatre  Bras  2,380  in 
wounded,  and  350  in  killed.f 

•  "  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  Marabal  BHeher.  On 
the  eoutrary,  a  patrale  which  1  tent  to  Sombref  in  the  momhig  (of 
the  17th),  fonod  all  qnlrl :  and  the  enrmy'a  vMrttee  fell  baek  aa  Oie 
patrole  advanced." — lyettinflm't  Ditpatch  te  Bart  Bathmt. 

\  The  Dnke  of  Wellington's  returns  in  DispatclMs.— Tliia  loat  ia 
kilMd  and  wounded  was  made  op  entirely  of  Btillsh  and  Hano- 
vertans. 

The  reault  of  tha  two  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Braa  waa  wkat 
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On  the  following  morning,  the  17  th,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement  upon 
Waterloo,  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  Mar- 
shal Blucher  upon  Wavre,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  and  combinations  which  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  PnuBian 
marshal.  He  retired  leisurely  by  Genappe  to  the 
excellent  ground  which  he  had  chosen,  and  which 
many  days  before  he  had  most  attentively  examined. 
Perhaps  the  field  of  Waterloo  had  an  additional 
recommendation  to  the  attention  of  Wellington, 
as  it  had  once  be«n  selected  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  as  a  battle-field,  and  as  Marlborough 
had  been  prevented  from  gaining  a  great  victory 
there  wholly  and  solely  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of 
the  Dutch  field-commissioners.  Although  the  re- 
tiring from  Quatre  Bras  was  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  French  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  march,  except  by  following  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  which  was  brought  up  from  the  right, 
or  from  the  part  of  the  army  which  had  been 
engaged  the  day  before  against  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny.  A  body  of  lancers  charged  the  rear  of  the 
English  cavalry,  and  were  charged  in  their  turn 
gallantly,  though  ineffectually,  by  our  1th  hussars, 
who  could  make  no  impression  on  the  front  of 
their  column,  in  the  defile  of  Genappe;  hut, 
when  these  lancers,  elated  with  success,  debouched 
on  a  wider  space,  in  front  of  Grcnappe,  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge  (Paget)  charged  them  with  the  first 
regiment  of  Life  Guards,  and  fairly  rode  over  them. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  more  fighting  on 
the  road.  Marshal  Ney  was  waiting  to  be  joined 
by  all  the  forces  of  Napoleon  which  had  fought 
Blflcher  at  Ligny,  except  the  32,000  men  under 
Grouchy,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  follow  the  Prussians,  and  on  no  account  to  quit 
them.  This  junction  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night  of  the  Ilth.  Deducting  Grouchy's 
32,000  men,  and  about  10,000  for  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  16th  at  St.  Amand  and  Ligny, 
and  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  stragglers  and 
loiterers,  patroles,  &c.,  Bonaparte  must  &us  have 
collected  m  front  of  Waterloo  about  18,000  men. 
The  night  of  the  11th,  during  which  Wellington's 
men  lay  upon  the  wet  earth,  or  among  the  drip- 
ping corn-fields,  was  a  dreary  night,  with  heavy 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  violent  gusts  of 
wind.  They  longed  for  the  morrow.  It  came  at 
last ;  but  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  was  but  a  dull 
day  (meteorologically) ;  for,  though  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  natural  thunder  gave  place  to  a  thunder 

b  itated  in  our  text,  bat  lim  of  the  Bnt  magnitude  were  thought 
ncc«Mary  to  knp  Bonaparte's  cause  up  and  alive  in  Paris ;  and 
Marallal  Soult,  in  a  diapatch  to  Marshal  Davoust,  now  war  minister. 


did  not  scruple  to  aanounre  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  bad  beaten 
both  WeilingtoQ  and  Bluclier,  and  had  completely  separated  their 

' '-»— had  separated  them  beyond  the  hope  of  over  uniting 

JllVont.    "  Wellinrton  and  Ulucher,"  wrote  Soult,  "  saved 
■  with  difflculty.    The  elTect  was  theatrical :  in  an  instant 


two  anniea — had  separated  them 
again  in  Ms  IVont.  "" 

themaelTes  with  d  ^ 

the  firing  ceased,  and  tfie  enemy  iras  routed  in  all  directions."  It 
was  announced  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  enter  Brussels  on 
the  .17th  I  Another  dispatch,  published  in  the  Honiteur,  said, 
"The  noble  lord  must  have  been  confounded  I  Prisoners  are  taken 
by  bauds ;  they  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  their  commandeis ; 
the  route  is  complete  on  this  side ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  Prussians  for  some  time,  even  if  they  should  ner  be  able  to  ally. 
As  for  Uie  English,  we  shall  now  see  what  will  become  of  them  I  TTio 
emperor  to  there  I" 


of  artillery  almost  as  loud,  and  far  more  continuous, 
the  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  through  whid 
the  sun  rarely  broke.  The  position  which  the  dukt 
had  taken  up  was  in  front  of  the  village  of  Water- 
loo, and  crossed  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  tnd 
Nivelles ;  it  had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  rsTin* 
near  Merke-Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its  left 
extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter  la 
Haye,  which  was  likewise  occupied  ;  and  in  front 
of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  the 
troops  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of  Hougou- 
mont,  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank ;  and 
in  front  of  the  left  centre  they  occupied  the  fimn  of 
La  Haye  Sainte.*     "  By  our  left,'*  continues  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "  we  communicated  wiih 
Marshal  Prince  Blficher  at  Wavre,  through  Chain ; 
and  the  marshal  had  promised  me  that,  in  case  ve 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  support  me  with  one 
or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary."  t    In  ^ 
rear  of  the  British  centre  was  the  farm  of  Mont  St 
Jean,  and  a  little  farther  behind  the  vill^  of  that 
name.      [The  French  often    call    the   battle  of 
Waterloo  the  "  Massacre  of  Mont  St.  Jean."] 
Wellington's  force  united  in   this  position  ^ni 
12,120   men.     Of    this    number,    including  the 
King's  German  Legion,  who  merited  to  be  claned 
with  English  troops,  36,213  were  British,  7447 
were  Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  and  partly  com- 
manded by  British  officers,   8000  were  Brum- 
wickers,  and  21,000  were   Belgian   and  Nastso 
troops,  mostly  of  an   inferior  quality.    Many  of 
the  troops,  British  as  well  as  foreign,  had  nerer 
been  under  fire  before  this  campaign  ;  some  of 
them  were  little  better  than  raw  recruits ;  the  prime 
of  the  British  army  of  the  Peninsula  had  been  de- 
tached to  North  America,  and  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  the  beggarly  government  of  Lisbon,  though  tt 
one  time  it  had  promised  large  aid,  had  not  been 
able  to  send  so  much  as  a  battalion  of  those  Por- 
tuguese troops  which  had  become  under  WeUington 
very  nearly  as  good  as  our  own ;  and  the  British 
government,  though  disappointed  in  their  expedi- 
tions of  contingents  and  auxiliaries  from  Germany, 
had  not  thought  proper  to  advance  the  small  ml'' 
sidy  of  200,000/.,  which  the  duke  calculated  would 
be  enough  to  bring  him  a  good  Portuguese  force. 
The  enemy's  troops  were  veterans,  almost  to  a  man; 
and  there  were  at  least  100,000  soldiers  of  the  aame 
quality  behind  them  in  France.     Bonaparte  hw 
collected  his  18,000  men  on  a  range  of  heighto  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  and  not  above  a  mil* 
from  it :  his  right  was  in  advance  of  Planchenoi^ 
his  line  crossed  the  Charleroi  road  at  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  his  Itft  rested  on  the  Genappe 
road.     Behind  the  French  the  ground  rose  consi- 
derably, and  was  skirted  by  thick  woods :  in  ^^ 
rear  of  the  British  and  their  allies  the  old  forest  of 
Soignies  "  waved  above  them  her  green  1**^* 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  Bonaparte  mounted 
his  horse  to  survey  Wellington's  position,  he  could 
see  comparatively  but  few  troops.     This  induced 
him  to  fancy  that  the  British  general,  with  vhom 
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lie  had  come  to  measuTe  himself,  was  eager  to  avoid 
-the  strife,  and  had  beaten  a  retreat.     General  Foy, 
-who  bad  served  a  long  vhile  in  Spain,  and  who 
Icnew  by  experience  rather  more  of  the  British 
general  than  hia  master  knew,  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "Wellington  never  shows  his  troops;  but, 
if  he  is  yonder,  I  must  warn  your  majesty  that  the 
English  infantry,  in  close  fighting,  is  the  very  devil ! 
(«7Me  Vinfanterie  Anglaise  en  duel  est  le  diable!)" 
"VVhen  that  infantry  began  to  work,  Bonaparte  ex- 
claimed to  some  officers  near  him,  "  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  the  English  had  such  fine  troops !" 
Yet   this  was  but  a  confession  of  wilful  ignorance, 
for,  although  he  had  not  himself  seen  them  in  battle 
since   the  days  of  pigtails  and  powdered  heads, 
starch  and  stupidity,  or  since  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
he  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  what  British 
troops  were  from  the  reports  of  his  marshals, 
generals,  and  soldiers,  who  had  measured  them- 
selves with  them  and  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Soult — ^for  that  honourable  man  was  among  the  mar- 
shals who  had  broken  their  oaths  to  Louis  XYIII., 
and  taken  the  new  ones  to  Napoleon — was  and  had 
been  for  some  weeks  constantly  at  his  elbow ;  but 
Soiilt  was  also  of  the  class  of  those  honourable  men 
who  could  resort  to  any  fiction  or  subterfuge  rather 
than  confess  the  honest  truth  that  they  had  been 
beaten.     Soult,  however,  is  said  to  have  added  his 
warning  to  that  of  Foy,  or  to  have  told  his  master 
that  his  victory  would  not  be  an  easy  one.    But, 
whatever  were  the  warnings,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  Bonaparte  began  the  battle  with  a  confident 
assurance  of  success ;  for  he  knew  his  own  supe- 
riority in  artillery  and  in  numbers  to  Wellington, 
and  he  had  run  into  the  mistake  (the  greatest  mis- 
take committed  by  any  one  party  during  this  brief 


war)  of  believing  that  Marshal  Blucher,  dispirited 
by  the  loss  he  had  suflfered  at  Ligny,  would  con- 
tinue his  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  Grouchy,  and 
would  not  rally  anywhere  near  enough  to  support 
WeUington,  or  to  renew  his  communications  with 
him. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  this  Sabbath  morn  a 
great  stir  was  observed  along  the  French  lines,  and 
parucularlynear  the  farm  of  Rossome,  where  Bona- 
parte then  stood  with  his  famous  Old  Guard. 
Columns  of  infantry  were  seen  forming;  the  ca- 
valry were  moving  about ;  the  parks  of  artillery 
were  brought  forward  with  great  noise  and  shout- 
ing. And  presently  a  furious  attack  was  made 
upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont,  on  the  right  of  Wel- 
lington's centre.  Hougoumont,  with  its  farm-house 
Mid  garden,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from 
General  Byng's  brigade  of  Guards,  who  maintained 
the  post  throughout  the  day  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  and  repeated  efibrts  of  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  to  obtain  possession.  This  first  attack  upon 
the  nght  of  Wellington's  centre  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  his  whole  line. 
This  cannonade  was  kept  up  nearly  throughout  the 
day,  being  intended  to  support  the  repeated  attacks 
of  cavalry  and  infantrv,  occasionally  mixed  and 
occasionally  separate,  which  were  made  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  allies,  from  right  to  left,  from  left 
to  right.  Wellington  had  not  half  the  number  of 
guns  which  Bonaparte  brought  forward ;  but  such 
guns  as  he  had  were  admirably  served ;  and  th^ 
advanced  batteries  of  our  centre,  firing  case-shot, 
conimitted  a  fearful  havoc  upon  the  French  columns 
which  successively  attacked  Hougoumont  and  the 
brave  detachment  of  Guards  there  stationed.  The 
incessant  roar  of  cannon  on  both  sides,  for  so  many 
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boun,  g»Te  to  the  combtt  %  peculiu  wd  awfiil 
character.  There  was  no  manceuvrim^ either  on 
the  p#rt  of  Bonaparte  or  on  the  part  of  W  ellington : 
the  object  of  the  Britiih  genaru  ww  to  maintain 
bit  poiitioni  till  the  arriru  of  some  Pruasian  corps 
should  enable  him  to  quit  them  and  crush  his 
enemy ;  the  object  of  his  adversary  was  to  drive 
him  ^opa  those  positions,  an4  to  crush  him  before 
BlOd^er  should  he  able  to  send  a  single  battalion 
to  bis  support.  And  to  this  end  Bonaparte  kept 
repea^n^p  his  attacks  wiUi  hsavy  columns  of  in- 
fantry, with  a  numerous  ^id  brilfiant  cavalry,  and 
with  h|«  immense  artillery.  From  each  attempt 
his  columns  returned  shattered  and  thinned ;  bat 
fiesh  columns  were  forme4  and  hurled  against  the 
same  or  some  other  part  of  Wellington's  line.  The 
repulses  were  numerous,  the  glimpses  of  succefs 
brief  and  few.  In  one  of  their  attacks  the  French 
carried  th«  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  a 
detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the  German 
L^on  which  occupi^  it  had  expjspded  all  their 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only 
communicatioD  there  wsf  with  them-  But  before 
they  yielded  that  farm-housa  those  brave  Germans 
were,  to  a  man,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and,  as 
the  French  gave  them  no  quarter,  they  all  died. 
Bonapsrte  then  ordered  bis  cavalry  to  charge  the 
Briti^  infantry  in  squadrons  snd  in  masses — to 
charge  boms — to  charge  again  and  again — and  to 
ind  out  yome  way  through  those  ringing  muskets 
and  those  hedges  of  glittering  bayonets !  But  this 
was  work  beypnd  the  power  even  of  his  steel-clad 
cuirassiers  or  of  his  long-armed  Polish  lancers: 
our  in&ntry  formed  iu  squares,  apd  the  best  of 
those  horsemen  bit  the  dust.  At  times  the  French 
cavalry  were  seep  walking  their  horses  about  our 
infrangible  squares  as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same 
army.  Some  of  their  regiments  gave  proof  not  only 
of  great  bravery,  but  also  of  rare  perseverance. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing;  and 
their  perseverance,  and  ^e  dogged  determination 
of  Bonaparte  in  throwing  th^m  forward  so  repeat- 
edly to  do  what  they  were  clearly  incapable  of 
doing,  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction. 
Their  coup  de  grace  was  hastened  by  a  magnificent 
charge  of  British  cavalry.  This  force  had  hitherto 
been  very  little  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  fight : 
it  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  incessant  French 
cannonade,  but  all  the  bosses  that  trcrc  not  woi^nded 
were  fresh  and  vigorous — and  there  were  horses 
there  of  the  true  high  English  breed,  and  riders  on 
them  whom  no  continental  cavalry  coulcj  hope  to 
stand  against.  At  the  proper  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  called  up  Lord  E'  Somerset's  briga4(} 
of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  tlje 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  directed  them  to  charge  thp  already  cripp)e4 
and  disheartened  cavalry  of  Bonaparte.  These 
splendid  regiments  absolutely  rode  down  and  rode 
over  their  comparatively  feeble  opponents  ;  horses 
and  men  fell  at  their  shock  ;  the  cuirassiers,  whose 
breastplates  bad  glittered  in  so  many  battles  and 
victories,  disappeared  firom  the  world  as  j(  ffmHf 


and  became  a  thine  that  bad  been — they  were  godi- 
pletely  cut  up-  Wnen  jMxi  E.  Somerset's  brigade 
returned  from  their  charge,  they  brought  with  &em 
about  2000  prisoners  and  an  imperial  eagle.  After 
this  almost  totsl  destruction  oi  his  cavaliy,  m 
after  the  frightful  reduction  of  his  columns  of  in 
fantry,  Bonaparte  was,  if  not  as  ^ood  as  beaten, 
at  the  least  put  into  a  condition  from  which  Wel- 
lington could  have  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  eroi 
though  no  Prussians  had  come  up.  Except  the 
Guards,  every  part  of  Uie  French  army  had  beti 
engaged,  repulsed,  and  frig;htiully  thinned.  Not  a 
point  of  the  British  position  had  been  carried- 
not  a  single  square  bfid  been  broken ;  and,  thoug'u 
our  loss  m  killed  and  wounded  had  been  great,  tome 
of  tha  Duke's  troops  had  not  yet  been  engaged  at  ill, 
and  all  were  full  of  heart  and  of  confidence  in  theii 
great  leader.*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  battle  i: 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Goienl 
Bulow's  Prussian  corps,  advancing  by  Friscber- 
mont  upon  Planchenois  and  La  Belle  Alliance, 
began  to  engage  upon  the  French  right  And  nor 
was  the  crisis.  Bonaparte  called  forward  his  Guard, 
which  he  had  kept  In  reserve,  to  make  a  lait  det- 
perate  effort  on  the  British  left  centre,  near  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  He  led  it  forward  in 
person  to  the  foot  of  the  allied  position ;  but  thcK 
be  turned  aside,  and  took  shelter  behind  tome 
swelling  ground :  the  Guard  moved  onward  aid 
left  him  there.  If  e  ought  to  have  gone  qd  with  it, 
and  to  have  died  with  it ;  but  he  neither  headed  it 
nor  followed  it;  nor  did  be  during  any  part  of  this 
day  expose  his  person  freely  in  the  mfltfe  (}f  battle, 
as  be  bad  done  ip  the  spring  of  1814  in  the  bsttlet 
of  Craonne,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  in  other  sffsiR 
Marshal  Ney  went  on  with  that  great  forlorn  hope, 
and,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  not  killed.  Tiie 
Guiu^  advanced  in  two  massy  columns,  leaving 
four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve,  or 
near  to  the  spot  where  Bonaparte  sat  on  hi«  horse 
rigid  and  fixed  like  a  statue.  They  moved  reso- 
lutely on,  with  supported  arms,  under  a  destractive 
fire  from  the  British  position.  They  were  met  hv 
General  Maitland's  brigade  of  English  Guards,  arid 
General  Adams's  brigade,  which  were  rapidly 
moved  from  the  right,  and  over  the  brow  of  the 
position  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  per*""- 
who  formed  them  four  deep,  and  flanked  their  Ime 
by  artillery.  When  within  fifty  yards  firom  th)s 
British  lipe,  the  Prench  Guards  attempted  to  de- 
ploy ;  but  the  close  fire  upon  them  was  too  temble; 

•  Gencrnl  Clauievi  ill  may  be  token  as  a  compcKnl  ™J.  °',*'\?°J'J, 
Judiced  authority.  If  lie  Iiad  prejudicei,  thev  were  not  liJtf'y  w  '^ 
fhvoiir  ofWelliilBlon  and  against  BlUi-her.  01au«c»it«  •••'""  i,, 
the  »l^S  to  the  third  corps  of  the  Pnunnn  array.  II''  """"Ti^. 
Iiead  tha  nousenko  that  Inn  been  circulated  liy  incrrect  iO""!^  .^ 

Itetniit  writers  about  Wcllinaton's  having  cxliaiistttl  fii*  '^'u  jiyj 
ho  action.     Ho  enumerates  the  tenth  Hritish  brigade,  the  ^"°'    ^ 
iion  of  ChaiM,  and  Iho  cavalry  ofCollaert,  as  hatiu?  '"^.^^ 
tl  all  engaged— and  to  these  he  might  haTe  added  1*0  entiK  »* 
tr  light  cavalry.  ,  h,a 

General  Clausewitz  also  expresses  a  positive  '*?'""'"•.  ,.(g-nid not 
the  whole  of  Grnnchy*B  force  come  up  at  Waterloo  (wliicli  'J^^(,ye 
do.  and  which  It  was  prevented  from  doinj^  l>y  Bonaparte  J  T\^.e]f 
mistake  about  Wtichcr,  and  by  the  positive  order*  lie  ^  ^-jw 
riven  to  Grouchy)  the  Duke  of  Wellinstun  would  have  n"°J^n.>. 
fear  pcndini;  Blucher's  arrival.— Ooicrni  (VomewiU, «  dW 
fertu  ^n.,  Xo.  CXL.,  Art.  Life  o/Blichtr.  If<!.       _ 
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their  flanks  were  enveloped  by  wme  of  our  Guards ; 
they  got  mixed  together  in  a  confuKdmass;  in  that 
maM  they  were  slaughtered ;  they  were  broken ; 
they  gare  way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  irre- 
trierable  confusion.    There  was  no  more  fighting; 
that  Grand  Army  of  Bonaparte — the  last  of  all, 
«md  the  most  desperate  of  all — never  again  stood 
HOT  attempted  to  rally  anywhere :  all  the  rest  of  the 
'work  was  headlong,  unresisted  pursuit,  slaughter 
of  fugitives  who  had  entirely  lost  their  military 
ibnnation,  and  capture  of  prisoners,  artillery,  and 
spoils.     The  army  was  destroyed,  as  an  army, 
before  the  pursuit  began ;  its  organisation  was  lost 
-with  the  defeat  of  the  Guard  :  if  it  had  not  been 
80,  the  pursuit  by  the  Prussians  could  not  possibly 
have  been  such  easy  duty — there  could  not  have 
been  so  perfect  a  debacle.     As  the  broken  Imperial 
Guard,  or  all  that  remained  of  it,  reeled  away  from 
the  British  position,  and  as  Bonaparte,  after  having 
cried,  in  the  accents  of  agony  and  despair,  "  They 
are  mixed !  they  are  mixed  I    was  spurring  to  the 
rear,  as  the  blaze  of  Bulow's  cannon  on  the  right 
of  the  French  became  visible,  and  as  Marshal 
Blucher  joined  in  person  with  a  corps  of  his  army 
to  the  left  of  the  British  line,  by  Ohain,  Wellington 
moved  forward  his  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  headed  it  himself,  and 
awept  away  all  before  him.     "  This  attack,"  he 
says,  "  succeeded  in  every  point :  the  enemy  was 
forced  from  his  positions  on  the  heights,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  him,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their 
ammunition,  which  all  fell  into  our  hands."     In 
the  meanwhile  the  Prussians  had  got  into  a  bloody 
struggle,  principally  at  the  village  of  Planchenois. 
This  village  had  been  stormed  and  re-taken  three 
several  times;   the  French   had  nowhere  fought 
more  desperately,  and,  before  they  were  completely 
driven  out,  the  Prussians  sustained  a  terriUe  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.     At  a  farm-house,  called 
"  Maison  Rouge,"  or  "  Maison  du  Roi,"  at  a  short 
distance  behind  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Bliicher  met. 
The  old  Prussian,  in  the  manner  of  his  country, 
embraced  and  hugged  his  victorious  partner.  Here 
Wellington  gave  orders  for  the  halt  and  bivouac 
of  his  own  fatigued  troops,  and  handed  over  the 
task  of  fiirther  pursuit  to  the  Prussians.    Bliicher 
swore  he  would  follow  up  the  French  with  his  last 
horse  and  his  last  man.  He  started  off  immediately 
with  two  Prussian  corps,  who,  as  they  took  their 
departure,  received  three  cheers  from  the  English 
army.  "  The  Guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender !" 
was  a  self-flattering  fiction  which  the  French  after- 
wards recorded  in  prose  and  in  rhyme,  in  pictures 
and  all  manner  of  ways ;  but  these  flying  Guards 
really  surrendered  in  heaps ;  and  one  of  the  first 
hauls  Bliicher  made  was  the  capture  of  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  belonging  to  the  said  Imperial  Guard. 
These  guns  were  taken  so  near  to  the  field  of  battle 
as  the  village  of  Genappe,  and  with  them  were 
captured  carriages,  baggage,  &c.  belonging  to  Bo- 
naparte himself.     The  moon  had  risen,  and  in 


broad  moonlight  the  Pmssitns  kept  up  the  chase. 
The  French,  when  they  could  not  run  fast  enough 
along  the  paved  causeway,  slipped  off  it  on  either 
side,  and  ran  across  fields,  and  into  woods,  where 
many  were  found  afterwards,  dead  or  grievously 
wounded.  The  wounded,  several  days  after  the 
battle,  continued  to  be  picked  up  in  these  places 
and  to  be  carried  into  Brussels,  where  they  were 
himianely  attended  by  British  surgeons.  The  high 
road,  says  General  Gneisenau,  resembled  the  sea- 
shore after  some  great  shipwreck ;  it  was  covered 
with  cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms, 
and  wreck  of  every  kind.  In  some  of  the  villages 
along  the  high  road  the  fugitives  attempted  to  rest 
for  a  time,  and  now  and  then — infantry  of  the  line. 
Imperial  Guards,  Polish  lancers,  cuirassiers,  artil- 
lerymen, dragoons,  all  mixed  together — they  even 
made  a  show  of  maintaining  their  ground;  but 
the  beat  of  the  Prussian  drum,  or  the  sound  of  the 
Prussian  trumpet,  threw  them  into  fresh  panics, 
and  away  they  went,  or,  staying,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  knocked  down  in  heaps  like  cattle. 
At  one  place  800  of  them  were  dispatched.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  flight  was  even  beyond 
that  on  their  retreat  from  Leipzig ;  and  they  did 
not  cease  flying  until  they  had  passed  all  their 
frontier  fortresses.  They  then  dispersed  all  over 
the  country,  selling  their  arms  and  horses,  and 
running  to  their  homes.  In  the  retreat,  and  in  the 
three  battles  they  had  fought  within  three  days, 
the  French  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more  than 
30,000  men  ;  but,  what  was  of  still  more  import- 
ance, their  spirit  was  beaten  out  pf  them,  and  that 
army  was  indeed  too  thoroughly  broken  up  ever  to 
join  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  and  their  allies, 
by  the  same  broad  moonlight,  were  pounting  their 
dead  and  picking  up  their  wounded,  or  rather  they 
were  making  a  beginning ;  for  those  sad  occupa- 
tions occupied  not  only  that  night,  but  the  whole 
of  the  following  morning.  The  loss  had  been 
immense,  and  in  some  corps  almost  unprecedented. 
The  British  and  Hanoverians  alone  had  2432 
killed  and  9528  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
These  numbers  being  added  to  the  losses  sustained 
at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16tb,  make  a  total  of  near 
15,000  men  put  hors  de  combat,  in  an  army  of 
about  36,000  men !  If  we  deduct  some  4000  or 
5000  men  of  this  army  who  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  either  of  the  two  battles,  we  shall  find 
that  one-half  of  this  army  was  killed  or  wounded. 
The  loss  in  ofiScers  was  quite  proportionate  to  the 
loss  in  men ;  more  than  600  officers,  British  and 
Hanoverians,  were  killed  or  wounded  at  Waterloo 
alone.  General  Picton,  who  had  been  badly 
wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  who  had  concealed 
his  hurts,  was  shot  through  the  brain  early  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  as  he  was  leading  his  division 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  General  Sir  William  Pon- 
sonby,  who  commanded  that  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry  which  did  such  execution  upon  the  French, 
was  killed  by  a  Polish  lancer:  his  relative,  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  was  shot  through  the  body 
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by  a  Frenchman,  wm  ridden  over  by  the  charging 
cavalry,  and  was  speared,  as  he  lay  bleeding  and 
helpless  on  the  ground,  by  a  savage  Polish  lancer ; 
but  he  miraculously  recovered,  and  lived  to  charm 
all  those  who  knew  him  for  many  years  after. 
Colonel  de  Lancey,  Wellington's  excellent  quarter- 
master-general, was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the 
middle  of  the  action.  The  Earl  of  Uzbridge, 
General  Cooke,  General  Halkett,  General  Barnes, 
General  Baron  Alten,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord 
Fitaroy  Somerset,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were 
all  among  the  wounded,  and  most  of  them  were 
severely  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of  his  wounds  soon 
after  the  battle.  The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  perished  on  the  16th  at  Quatre  Bras,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  Black  Hussars.  The  oflBcers  of 
several  foreign  nations,  who  came  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  the  Duke  at  this  crisis,  were  not 
respected  by  the  balls  and  bullets  :  the  Austrian 
General  Vincent  was  woimded ;  and  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  who  was  then  both  a  general  and  a 
diplomatist  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  received  a 
contusion.*  Of  Wellington's  staff  there  was 
hardly  an  o£Scer  but  was  hit.  At  one  moment  he 
had  no  officer  near  him  to  carry  an  immediate 
order,  except  a  young  Piedmont^  gentleman  of 
the  family  of  di  Salis.  "Were  you  ever  in  a 
battle  before  ?"  said  the  Duke.—"  No,  Sir,"  replied 
the  young  officer.  "  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you 
are  a  lucky  man ;  for  you  will  never  see  such  an- 
other." f 

The  war  was  finished.  A  few  words  must  com- 
prise all  we  can  say  about  the  movements  of 
Grouchy,  which  have  been  so  absurdly  misrepre- 
sented and  falsified.  When  BlQcher  withdrew 
from  Ligny,  Bonaparte  drew  not  only  the  incor- 
rect conclusion  that  he  would  continue  his  retreat 
like  one  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  beaten, 
but  also  the  equally  incorrect  conclusion  that  he 
must  retreat  by  Namur,  by  which  means  he  must 
lose  hia  communication  with  Wellington.  But 
Bl&cher  was  neither  beaten  nor  dispirited ;  and, 
instead  of  going  to  Namur,  he  went  to  Wavie,  even 
as  preconcerted  with  the  British  commander. 
Bonaparte  likewise  expected  that  Grouchy  and  his 
32,000  men  would  accelerate  Blflcher's  retreat, 
would  throw  the  Prussians  into  confiision,  and 
effectually  prevent  their  thinking  about  their  Eng- 
glish  allies.  The  orders  given  to  Grouchy  were 
imperative ;  they  left  nothing  to  the  discretion  of 
that  general ;  he  was  to  follow  Blucher,  to  get  on 
hia  skirt,  and  stick  to  it ;  if  BlQcher  should  Tally, 
he  was  to  fight  him :  the  emperor  himself  would 
give  an  account  of  Lord  Wellington.  The  whole 
of  this  plan  was  founded  upon  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption ;  but  Grouchy  was  not  to  blame.  This 
general  was  not  ordered  to  move  until  after  the 
hour  of  noon  of  the  llth.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  as  the  battle  was  beginning  at  Waterloo,  he 
came  in  sight,  not  of  Blucber's  whole  army,  but 

*  Diqxteh  to  Earl  BaUiuist. 
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of  the  third  corps  of  that  army,  consisting  of 
16,000  men;  and  this   single  corps,    admirabh 
commanded  by  General  Thielman,  and  well  posted 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Dyle,  defended  the 
passage  of  that  river  at  Wavre,  and  gave  Grouchy 
and  his  32,000  men  full  employment  for  several 
hours,  and  thus  enabled  Blucher  to  move  off  to  his 
right,  in  order  to  keep  his  appomtment  with  Wel- 
lington.    The  Prussian  Thielman  is  entitled  to  as 
much  feme  as  any  single  general  officer  that  fought 
on  this  memorable  day.    Grouchy,  indeed,  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Dyle  towards  evening — not  at 
Wavre,  but  at  Limales — ^but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  his  purpose ;  he  could  no  longer  have  a  chance 
of  dividing  the  Prussian  army,  or  of  forcing  BlO- 
cher  to  concentrate  bis  force  and  abandon  his  great 
ally.     Bliicher,   in  fact,  was  already  giving  the 
hand  to  WeUington  at  Waterloo ;  he  had  thrown 
himself  between  Grouchy  and  Bonaparte  ;  so  that, 
even   if  he   should  crush  or  dislodge  Thielman, 
Ght>uchy  could  have  no  possible  means  of  joining 
his  emperor.     [From  the  ground  where  he  stood 
to  the  French  positions  at  Waterloo  was  a  march 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  good  English  miles ;  it  was 
already  twilight,  and  his  troops  were  fatigued,  so 
that  the  distance  alone  must  have  prevented  his 
joining  his  master  in  time  to  be  of  any  use,  even  if 
Bulow  and  Blucher  had  not  stood  between.]     But 
Thielman  was  neither  crushed  nor  dislodged  during 
the  whole  of  the  18th :  he  kept  his  position  during 
the  night,  protecting  both  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Prussian  army,  guarding  one  road  which  led  upon 
Brussels,  and  finding  Grouchy  full  employment ; 
and  with  his  unequal  numbers  he  continued  the 
struggle  for  some  hours  on  the  19th,  when  the 
French  grand  army  was  no  more.     Nor  was  it 
until   Vandamme  had    turned  Thielman's  right 
flank,  that  that  sturdy  and  worthy  follower  of  Blu- 
cher abandoned  Wavre,   and  began  an   orderly 
retreat  on  Louvain.     He  knew  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  at  Wavre ;  he  knew  that  nothing  was 
left  to  Grouchy  and  his  corps  but  a  precipitate 
retreat,  for  he  had    received  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  all  that 
had  been  done  there  on   the  18th.     The   news 
reached    Grouchy  a  little  later,  and  then   that 
marshal  fell  rapidly  back  upon  the  frontier  of 
France,  conducting  his  retreat  in  a  manner  which 
did  honour  to  him  as  a  general. 

The  first  man  that  carried  to  Paris  the  news  of 
his  irretrievable  disaster  was  Bonaparte  himself. 
Learing  his  brother  Jerome  on  the  frontier  to  try 
and  rally  some  of  the  remains  of  the  army,  he  flew 
to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  during  the  night 
of  the  20th,  to  find  that  his  chamber  of  representa- 
tives was  now  far  more  hostile  to  him  than  the 
corps  IkgislatifYitA  been  on  his  flight  from  Leip- 
zig.  To  Caulaincourt  he  said  that  the  army  was, 
indeed,  lost ;  that  it  had  performed  prodigies,  when 
a  sudden  panic  seized  it  and  ruined  all ;  that  Nev 
had  conducted  himself  like  a  madman,  throwing 
away  all  the  cavalry ;  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done!    When  he  recovered  a  little  more 
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composure,  his  first  thoughts  were  how  he  could 
break  up  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  on  the 
let    of  June;  how  he  could  get  rid  of  the  two 
Chambers,  and  seize  the  absolute  and  undivided 
power  of  a  dictator.    The  Chambers,  anticipating 
nis  blows,  declared  their  session  permanent,  and 
demanded  his  abdication.     Lafayette,  who  had 
been   once  more  brought  upon  the  scene  by  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  not  helped  to  make,  and 
over  which  he  had  no  more  control  than  the  maker 
of  an  almanac  has  over  the  tempest  which  blows, 
or  the  sun  which  rises  and  sets,  made  an  oration 
in   the  style  of  1791,  applauded  the  civism  and 
patriotism  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and 
induced  the  representatives  to  declare  that  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  them  should  be  high  treason. 
Lucie  n  Bonaparte  appeared  before  the  House,  and 
harangued  and  pleaded  for  Napoleon;  but  there 
was  no  army  now,  as  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  to 
second  Lucien's  eloquence,  and  make  the  members 
jump  out  of  the  windows,  as  at  St.  Cloud;  and  so 
Lucien  made  no  impression  on  the  assembly.    The 
House  of  Peers  lagged  a  little  behind ;  but  not  for 
long.     The  peers,  though  all   Bonapartists,  con- 
curred with  the  representatives  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  one  man  that  stood  between  France  and 
peace  ;  but  many  of  them  would  have  substituted 
Napoleon  II.  for  Napoleon  I.,  or  would  have  de- 
clared the  son  of  Maria  Louisa  Emperor  of  the 
French,   with    his   mother  for  regent.     Lucien, 
Charles    Lab<$doy&re,   Count    Flahault,    Marshal 
Davoust,  and  Camot  strongly  supported  this  pro- 
ject in  the  House.    Davoust,  as  war  minister,  read 
a  report  of  the  military  resources  of  the  country, 
and  Carnot,  following  Idm,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  report  was  a  true  one,  and  that  France 
was  still  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  armies  of 
Wellington  and  BlQcher,  which  were  already  on 
their  panic-stricken  frontier,  and  against  all  the 
utnies  of  Europe.     But  here  Ney,  who  had  just 
arrived,  full  of  rage  and  despair,  interrupted  Car- 
not, and  gave  the  lie  direct  both  to  that  ci-devant 
'  Jacobin  republican  and  to  Marshal  Davoust,  ex- 
claiming;, "  That  is  false !     That  is  false !     You 
are  deceiving  the  peers  and  the  people !    Welling- 
ton is  coming !     Bliicher  is  not  beaten !    There  is 
Dothing  left  but  the  corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy ! 
In  six  or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  here !  " 
The  peers  were  all  aghast.   At  this  moment  Joseph 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Lab^doyfere,  Flahault,  and 
others  entered  the  House  in  full  dress,  and  with 
plumed  hats  on  their  giddy  heads:   they  came 
from  the  Tuileries;  they  came  to  announce  the 
voluntary  abdication  of  Napoleon  L,  and  to  pro- 
claim Napoleon   II. ;  and   they  shouted,   "  The 
emperor  is  politically  dead !     Long  live  Napoleon 
the  Second!  "    But  Key's  stem  truths  still  filled 
\  the  House,  and  prevented  the  echoes  which  might 
have  followed  this  proclamation  of  the  little  King 
of  Rome.  Most  of  these  peers,  whose  patents  were 
not  a  month  old,  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it 
)  could  not  be :  some  referred  to  the  declaration  of 
•he  allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would  never  treat 


with  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  &mily ;  and  some 
directly  opposed  the  proposition.  Upon  this, 
Charles  Labt^doy^re  fell  into  a  transport  of  fury, 
and  threatened  them  all  with  destruction.  In 
reward  for  his  treason  at  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  had 
promoted  this  young  colonel  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general, and  had  made  him  a  peer.  La- 
bikloy^re  had,  therefore,  not  only  much  to  lose,  but 
much  to  fear  A«m  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  peers  cried  shame,  and  called  him  to  order ; 
but  nothing  could  stop  him.  "  Napoleon,"  he 
cried,  "  has  abdicated,  but  only  on  condition  of  his 
son  succeeding  him ! "  He  said  that,  if  the 
Chambers  would  not  acknowledge  the  son,  then 
the  fiither  ought  to  keep  the  sword  in  his  hand, 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  he  proposed — in 
the  language  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror — that  every  Frenchman  who  quitted  the 
standard  of  Napoleon  should  be  declared  infamous, 
that  his  house  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
that  not  only  he  but  his  family  also  should  be  pro- 
scribed. "  Then  we  shall  have  no  more  traitors 
to  the  emperor!"  So  said  Lab^doy&re  in  1815. 
"  Cut  me  off  a  hundred  thousand  more  heads  of 
aristocrats,  proscribe  all  the  rest,  and  bum  their 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  we  shall  have  no  more 
traitors  to  the  republic  !"  So  said  Marat  in  1792. 
After  uttering  these  gentle  propositions,  Labt^doy&re 
rushed  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  returned 
to  his  master  to  recommend  him  to  crush  the  two 
chambers  with  a  military  force,  seize  the  most  ob- 
noxious and  most  active  members,  summon  all  the 
soldiery  round  him  and  retire  towards  the  Loire, 
to  try  another  struggle  in  central  France.  Lucien, 
too,  had  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  cham- 
bers; and  Camot  and  others  joined  Lucien  in 
remonstrating  against  his  abdication,  and  in  repre- 
senting that  the  cession  in  favour  of  his  son  must 
remain  a  nullity.  But  Napoleon  signed  the  act 
of  abdication,  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  II.,  on 
the  22nd  of  June ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  by 
it,  or  at  the  least  to  give  up  a  hopeless  struggle. 
He  knew  better  than  his  poetizing  brother  the  real 
state  of  affairs ;  he  knew  that  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives could  not  be  dissolved  like  the  Council 
of  Five  Himdred ;  he  knew  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peers  would  now  make  common  cause  with 
the  representatives,  and  that  the  two  chambers 
united  would  be  far  too  strong  for  him.  He  had 
a  much  livelier  sense  than  Lucien  could  have  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  though  he  should  collect 
another  array,  he  knew  that  the  armies  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  marching  against  him ;  that,  while  Wel- 
Ungton  and  BlQcher  were  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier, the  Austrian  general  Frimont  was  marching 
through  Switzerland  and  Savoy  to  attack  on  that 
frontier,  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  now  ready 
to  pour  enormous  forces  across  the  Rhine,  and  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  far  off  with  200,000 
Russians.  The  allies  could  have  put  800,000  men 
into  France  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  July ! 
After  his  abdication  Bonaparte  retired  to  Malmai- 
son,  where  his  wife  Josephine  had  died. 
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The  Chamber  of  Peers  set  up  a  provisional 
government,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt,  Quenett, 
Grenier,  Camot,  and  Fouch«! — a  most  strange 
jumble  of  men  and  principles.  Foucht!,  who  haid 
ten  times  more  craft,  cunning,  and  ability  than  all 
his  four  colleagues  put  together,  had  seen  clearly, 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  was  an  inevitable  necessity ; 
and  he  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  not  at  all 
despairing  of  enjoying  as  much  pre-eminence  under 
Louis  XVIII.  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  under  Napo- 
leon. Minister  of  police,  minister  of  the  interior,  or 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Foucb^  was  ready  for 
anything.  He  at  once  got  himself  named  presi- 
dent of  this  commission  of  government,  and  took 
the  entire  direction  upon  himself,  treating  Camot 
like  an  obstinate  old  fool,  and  the  rest  of  them  as 
nobodies.  This  strange  provisional  government, 
which  assumed  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  France, 
must  have  been  more  hateful  and  humiliating  to 
the  fallen  emperor  than  all  the  rest  of  his  disgraces ; 
yet  still  he  lingered  at  Malmaison  for  nearly  a  whole 
week,  and  until  the  advance  of  Wellington  and 
Blflcher  rendered  his  further  stay  impossible. 

The  British  and  Prussian  armies  met  with  hardly 
any  the  feeblest  resistance  on  their  march  upon 
Paris.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  Wellington  took  up  a 
position  a  few  short  miles  from  the  capital,  with 
bis  right  upon  the  heights  of  Richebourg,  with  his 
left  upon  tne  Forest  of  Bondy.  Blflcher  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St.  Germain  as  Wellington  advanced;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army 
was  at  Plessis-Piquet,  its  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  its 
reserve  at  Versailles.  Two  days  before  this,  while 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  EtrtSes,  five  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  him  from  Paris  by  the 
provisional  government  to  negotiate  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  These  negotiators  began  with  assert- 
ing that  Bonaparte's  abdication  had  virtually  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  duke  told  them  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  consider  the  whole  trans- 
action of  the  abdication  in  any  other  light  than  aa 
a  trick  ;  and  that  he  could  not  stop  his  operations 
with  a  view  to  any  benefit  likely  to  result  from 
such  an  arrangement  to  the  object  the  allies  had 
in  view  ia  the  war.  Fouch^'s  commissioners  then 
said  that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris ;  and,  in  case  he  had 
not,  they  proposed  various  schemes  "  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  kim.'*  One  of  their  schemes  was  to 
seize  him  and  send  him  to  England ;  another,  to 
hand  him  over  to  his  father-in-law  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  this  Wellington  replied  that  he  had 
no  authorily  to  settle  tueh  schemes ;  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that,  if  Napokon  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  prince  regent  voould  keep  him  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  allies  by  common  accord,  and 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  would  do  the  same.  He  further  told 
these  French  commissioners  that,  if  they  really 
intended  to  dispose  of  Bonaparte  in  that  way,  they 
had  much  better  send  him  at  once  to  Marshal 
Bliicher  or  to  the  English  head-quarters.    The 


Frenchmen  then  said  that  it  was  probetble  he  %m 
gone  to  Rochefbrt  to  embark  for  Amnica,  or  thu 
he  would  go  u  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  neat 
approach  of  the  allied  armies,  and  before  thn 
could  send  to  Paris ;  and  they  asked  the  doke 
whether  In  that  case  he  would  stop  his  operatioBi. 
The  duke  told  them  that  Paris  contained  otho 
dangerous  men ;  that  besides  Napoleon  there  were 
his  adherents,  die  declared  enemies  of  the  allies, 
and  that  before  he  could  stop  his  operations  he 
must  see  some  steps  taken  to  re-establish  a  govern- 
ment in  France  which  should  afford  the  allies  some 
chance  of  lasting  peace.    They  then  b^ged  to  know 
what  would  satisfy  the  allies  upon  this  point.    The 
duke  told  them  he  had  no  authority  even  from  his 
own  government,  and  much  less  fnnn  the  allies,  to 
discuss  this  subject ;  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
give  them  his  private  opinion,  and  that  this  opinicn 
was  that  the  return  and  re-estabUshment  of  Louds 
XTIII.  was  a  sine  qui  non.    He  added  that  he 
wished,  as  a  private  individual,  that  the  French 
themselves  would  recall  the  king,  as  it  would  not 
then  appear  that  the  measure  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  allied  armies.     In  the  same  private 
capacity,  he  expressed  his  conrictibn  that  Lods 
XVlIl,  would  consent  to  the  responsibility  of  mi- 
nisters, and  to  other  constilntional  and  administra- 
tive reforms  which  the  French  people   desired. 
While  the  duke  was  talking,  he  receired  Loois 
XVni.'s  proclamation,  dated  Cambray,  the  28tli 
of  June,  countersigned  by  Talleyrand.    He  handed 
the  paper  immediately  to  the  French  conunissioners, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  king's  promise  to  make  the 
verv  alterations  in  his  administration  which  they 
had  proposed.    The  commissioners  took  objectioo 
to  certain  paragraphs  in  the  proclamation,  wherein 
Louis  announced  the  intention  of  punishing  some 
of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  which  had  (nought 
back  Bonaparte,  &c.     Although  not  named  as  yet, 
the  commissioners,  the  provisional  government,  and 
all  France  must  have  understood   that   Marsha) 
Ney  and  Lalxkioyere  were  included  in  this  traitorous 
category ;  and  that  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  bringing  them  to  con- 
dign punishment.    The  commissioners   saw  the 
royal'proclamation  foiu'  days  before  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.     To  their  remarks  on  the  avenging  para- 
graph the   Duke  of  Wellington  had  nothing  to 
say ;  and  they  themselves  really  appear  to  have 
said  or  thought  very  little  about  it.     We  call  at- 
tention to  the  paragraph  only  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Da- 
voust  perfectly  well  knew  the  intention  of  Louis 
XVIII.  with  regard  to    Ney,   Lab^oyere,   and 
others,  three  or  four  days  before  they  concluded 
the  convention  of  Paris  with  Wellington  and  Blii- 
cher, a  convention  in  which  the  case  of  those  trai- 
tors was  not  provided  for  in  any  way.     Before  he 
led  them  the  commissioners  asked  categorically 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  regency  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  French  government  in  the  name 
of  Napoleon  IL  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
allies,  and  stop  his  grace's  advance  upon  Paris  ? 
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or  whether  the  allies  would  be  satisfied  if  some 
other  prince  of  a  royal  House  were  called  to  the 
French  throne  ?     [It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
party  already,  and,  indeed,  long  before  this  crisis, 
entertained  the  notion  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe.]    To  the 
£T8t  of  these  queries  Wellington  answered  "  Cer- 
tainly not :"  to  the  second  he  said  that  it  was  im- 
pomible  for  him  to  answer  such  loose  questions.* 
On  the  following  day,  the  30th  of  June,  diose  com- 
missioners returned  to  the  Duke's  head-quarters 
to  assure  him,  in  positive  terms,  that  Bonaparte 
waa  really  gone ;  and  to  demand  upon  that  ground 
alone  an  immediate  armistice.     Wellington  said 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  agree  to  an  armistice  upon 
the  following  conditions: — 1.  "That  he  and  Mar- 
shal BlQcher  should  halt  in  their  present  advanced 
positions,  and  not  advance  nearer  to  Paris ;  2.  That 
all  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Paris  to 
the    country  behind    the   Loire;   3.  That  Paris 
should  be  held  by  the  national  guards  of  the  town, 
until  the  king  should  order  otherwise.    The  com- 
missionerB  said  that  the  provisional  government 
could  not  or  would  not  send  away  the  forces  be- 
yond the  Loiiie ;  upon  which  the  Duke  told  them 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  suspend  hostilities  as 
long  as  a  soldier  of  that  army  remained  in  Paris. 
"  In  fact,"  writes  his  grace  to  the  British  goveni- 
ment,  "  if  they  were  to  restore  the  king,  and  his 
majesty  were  to  return  to  Paris,  the  troops  remain- 
ing there,  his  majesty  would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  army,  who  can- 
not be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
creatures  and  instruments  of  Napoleon."  t    This 
army  in  and  round  Paris,  counting  shattered  and 
disorganised  corps,  fiigitives  from  Waterloo,  and 
all,  was  estimated  by  the  provisional  government 
at  40,000  men.     It  probably  amounted  to  30,000 ; 
and,  obeying  the  impulses  of  LabMoy^re  and  other 
desperate  officers, it  had  declared  for  Napoleon  II. 
Ijouis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Lille, 
his  first  place  of  refuge,  and  to  repair  to  the  city 
of  Ghent,  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  now 
followed  the  Doke  of  Wellington's  recommendation, 
and  came  on  towards  Paris.     On  the  1st  of  July 
Marshal  Davonst  wrote  to  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  subject  of  the  armistice ;  but  the 
marshal  did  not  yet  adopt  the  terms  without  which 
Wellington  had  determined  not  to  suspend  his 
movements  for  a  single  hour.    He  and  BlQcher 
had,  therefore,  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  French  capital.     In  taking 
up  his  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on 
the  2ud  of  July,  the  army  of  Napoleon  II.  offered 
some  resistance  to  old  Blucher;  and  there  was 
even  some  hard  fighting  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  and  Meudon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy ;  but 
'    the  country  people  remained    neutral,  and  the 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  surmounted 
every  obstacle.     On   the  3rd  of  July,  at  three 

•  See  the  Dnke  of  Wellington'!  long  DUpntch  to  Earl  Bithunt, 
dated  tlieitnd  of  July, 
t  Id. 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  renewed  the 
attack,  and  attempted  to  recover  the  village  of 
Issy;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  No  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  ap- 
proaches or  molest  the  positions  of  tiie  British. 
The  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Davoust 
now  yielded  to  necessity,  and  to  the  terms  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  proposed  to  their 
commissioners  three  days  before,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  the  city  of  Paris,  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  all  its  other  defences,  were  to 
be  put  quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies.  They  saw  that  Paris  was  now 
open  to  the  allies  on  its  vulnerable  side,  that  a 
communicatiou  was  established  between  the  two 
allied  armies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Seine,  by  a 
bridge  which  Wellington  had  established  at  Aigen- 
teuil ;  and  that  a  British  corps  was  likewise  moving 
upon  the  left  of  the  Seine  towards  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly;  and,  therefore,  they  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  desiring  that  the  firing  might  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  and  that  negotiations  might  be 
opened  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  *'  for  a  mxlitary 
convention  between  the  armies,  under  which  the 
French  army  should  evacuate  Paris."  *  Officers 
accordingly  met  on  both  sides  at  St.  Cloucl ;  and 
on  that  night  the  military  convention  was  con- 
cluded by  three  French  officers,  one  English  officer, 
and  one  Prussian  officer ;  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  by  Davoust,  who  acted  on 
the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged.  On  the  same 
day,  and  almost  before  his  signature  to  the  deed 
was  dry,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  government,  *'  This 
convention  decides  all  the  military  questions  at  this 
moment  existing  here,  and  touches  nothing  poli- 
tical." t  The  French  troops,  as  by  this  agreement 
bound,  had  all  evacuated  Paris  by  the  6th,  and 
had  begun  their  march  towards  the  Loire.  La- 
bedoy&re  is  said  to  have  gone  with  them,  or  to 
have  followed  them  beyond  the  Loire.  But  Mar- 
shal Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  disguise  on  the  6th, 
with  a  passport,  given  to  him  by  Fouch^,  under  a 
feigned  name.  This  is  proof  enough  that  Ney  did 
not  consider  himself  included  in  the  convention  or 
capitulation.  When  he  so  fled,  he  knew,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Paris,  the  articles  of  that  capitulation ; 
he  knew  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
could  in  any  way  shield  him  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XYIII. ;  he  knew  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  said  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  30tb,  when  he  handed  them  the  copy  of  the 
king's  proclamation,  which  so  clearly  annotmced  the 
intention  of  ptmishing  some  of  the  Bonapartist 
plotters ;  he  knew  that  the  provisional  government 
had  introduced  no  article,  clause,  or  paragraph,  to 

*  DUpalch  to  Earl  Bathunt,  datad  the  4tb  of  July.  The  reader 
■honld  remember  the  date  oT  Ihto  diapateh.  aod  the  deSuttion  of  the 
conTeiition  here  siren  by  the  Duke  of  Welliogtoo.  The  dispatch 
fully  ihowi  that  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington  did  at  no  time  eonaUer  the 
convention  or  capitulation  of  Parii  ai  touching  anything  political,  or 
as  preventing  Louii  XVIII.  tmta  bringing  Marshal  Ney,  LaUdoyire, 
and  others  to  trial. 

♦  W. 
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■hidd  him  and  others  in  hii  predicament;  he 
knew  that  Uie  Duke  of  Welliiigton  could  never 
have  agreed  to  negotiate  upon  luch  a  aubject ;  and 
therefore  it  wai  that  he,  alike  coniciotu  of  hit 
guilt  and  of  hie  danger,  fled  in  an  ignominiooa 
manner  from  Pari*  the  day  before  the  allied  ar- 
mies took  poisearion  of  that  city.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  fled,  Louii  XVIIT.,  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, with  the  addition  of  so  many  exasperating 
circumstances,  was  at  St.  Denis,  only  eight  miles 
from  Pari*. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  took  possession  of  Paris,  without  any  out- 
ward or  visible  sign  of  that  beau  d&uipoir  with 
which  thev  had  been  so  often  menaced.  The  Eng- 
lish estaUished  themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulocne, 
where  they  formed  an  encampment :  the  Prussians 
occupied  some  of  the  churches,  and  bivouacked  at 
the  head  of  the  streets  and  along  the  quays  on  the 
Seine.  They  were  thus  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  two  objects  which  roused  their 
nationality  and  inflamed  their  ire,  which  had  not 
been  cooled  since  their  fighting  at  ligny  and 
Wavre,  or  sinee  their  re-entrance  into  France. 
These  obnoxious  objects  were  Bonaparte's  bronsed 
column  of  victory  in  the  Place  Venddmc,  which 
recorded  the  defeats  of  the  Prussians  as  well  as 
other  nations,  and  the  bridge  of  Jena,  which  had 
been  named  aifter  the  great  battle  whereby  Napo- 
leon had  broken  up  the  Prussian  monarchy  for  a 
time,  and  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  ikir  Pnissian 
queen  for  ever.  There  was  not  a  heart  beating 
under  a  Prussian  breast  that  had  more  nationality, 
or  that  felt  these  things  more  acutely,  than  B1Q> 
cher,  whose  body,  too,  had  been  scarred  with 
wounds  in  thst  disastrous  campaign.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  no  sin,  and  no  questionable  act,  to 
pull  down  the  column  of  a  man  who  had  destroyed 
the  pillar  which  commemorated  the  great  Pnissian 
victory  of  Rosbach,  and  who  had  plundered  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  to  blow  into  the 
air  the  bridge  of  Jena.  His  people  were  actually 
at  work  upon  the  bridge  with  the  insufferable 
name,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interfered. 
The  British  commander-in-chief  gently  represented 
that  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would  be  highly 
disagreeable  to  Louis  XVIII.,  as  well  as  to  the 
French  people ;  that  it  was  not  a  military  measure, 
but  one  likely  to  attach  to  the  character  of  their 
joint  operations,  and  to  be  of  military  importance ; 
that  the  bridge,  as  a  monument,  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed, as  such  destruction  was  inconsistent  with 
the  promise  given  to  the  French  commissioners 
during  the  late  negotiation  at  St.  Cloud,  namely, 
that  the  public  monuments,  museums,  &c.,  should 
be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  French  government  were 
quite  willing  to  change  the  name  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  the  oply  offensive  part  of  it.*     "  Mar- 

•  "  All  tbal  I  Mk."  »dd«l  tba  Dulw,  "  is,  Uiit  Uu  nceation  of  the 
w4«n  glTen  foi  the  deitraction  of  the  bridge  may  be  iiuiieaded  till 

the  •oToKieni  ahull  anive  here,  vheii.  If  it  ihoqld  be  ojimd  by  com- 
mon flccord  ihat  thn  bridge  ooRht  to  be  destroyed,  1  ihall  have  no 
objection."— /rfrter  lo  Harthal  Prince  Biichtr,  dated  Paris,  9t/k  /e^. 


shal  Forwards,"  moreover,  could  see  no  harm  is 
levying  a  military  contribution  of  100,000,000 
franca  upon  the  city  of  Paris  ;  for  had  not  Bona- 
parte and  the  French  done  worse  than  this  ii 
Berlin  ?  and  how  had  the  French  recompooaed  the 
allies  for  their  forbearance  and  generosity  last  year 
when  Paris  was  in  their  power  ?  Upoa  this  pmnt 
also  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interpoaed ;  and,  afier 
some  gnimblii^,  the  rough  old  Prussiaii  coDseoted 
that  this  bridge  of  Jena  i&ould  stand,  axkl  that  no 
military  contribution  should  be  imposed  upon  At 
Parisians. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Louia  XVIII.  reentered 
Paris,  escorted  by  the  national  guard.  On  the 
preceding  day  Fouch^  told  his  coUeagoes  of  the 
provisional  government  that  they  must  reaign  their 
ninctions,  ud  that  the  two  Chambera  ought  to 
dissolve  themselves  or  adj<Nim,  as  the  capital  was 
in  the  haadk  of  the  English  and  PiuaaianB,  and 
their  deliberations  were  no  lonnr  free.  Caulain- 
ceart,  Camot,  Qrenier,  and  Quenett,  could  say 
little  to  this,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  (it 
appears,  indeed,  that  both  Caulaincourt  a&d  Caroot 
were  packing  up  their  portmanteaus  to  be  gone ; 
for  the  one  had  kidnapped  the  Due  d'^itghien, 
and  the  other  had  voted  fat  the  death  of  Louis 
XYI.) ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  thinned  by  die 
flight  or  retreat  of  fierce  Lalxfdoyiire  and  so  many 
other  hot  Bonapartiats,  had,  in  fact,  already 
reached  its  dissolution.  The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives  refused  to  consider  their  mission  as 
terminated,  and  voted,  upon  the  mesnge  which 
Fouchti  sent  them,  that  they  were  sitting  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  and  would  continue  to 
sit  till  separated  by  force.  On  the  day  the  king 
entered  the  city,  General  Desolles,  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  shut  up  both  Chambers,  and 
put  his  seal  on  the  doors.  Louis  XVIII.  quietly 
resumed  the  government.  In  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered,  and  in  expectation  of  Airther 
assistance  from  bii  master  craA,  Fottch6  waa  re- 
stored to  his  old  post  of  minister  of  police.  Frtsh 
assurances  were  given  that  the  restored  king  had 
no  wish  to  be  other  than  a  cosstittttional  sove- 
reign; and  prnwrations  were  at  once  made  for 
giving  to  the  French,  if  not  the  most  perfect  of 
constitutions,  a  vast  deal  more  liberty  than  they 
had  ever  enjoyed,  either  befsre  the  revolution  of 
1189,  or  since. 

Bonaparte  bad  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  the  3rd. 
News  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  him  from  Paris  of 
everything  that  passed ;  and  in  the  courae  of  a  few 
days  he  had  some  communications  with  officers 
who  were  retiring  with  the  troops  bqrond  the 
Loire.  It  is  said  that  at  one  moment  he  thought 
of  joining  those  troops  j  bat  it  is  exceedii^ly 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  seriouriy  entertained  so 
desperate  a  project,  and  equally  doubtful  whether 
be  would  have  been  allowed  by  General  Becker 

The  name  of  the  hMft  teat  changed,  but  only  lo  be  changed  aialn  a 
few  yean  later.  Ever  tinn  the  reroiution  of  18S0  it  has  gonebv  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Piml  de  Jeea.  The  Parbiane  leem  to  han 
considered  this  restoration  of  a  word  as  one  of  the  sntvtantUl  benefits 
of  the  three  glorious  days  of  July,  tSSO. 
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»nd  his  Mcort  to  fly  beyond  the  Loire,  there  to 
.ight  the  flames  of  civil  mat,  aa  well  as  those  of 
Foreign  war.    He  soon  saw  that  the  country  was 
tranqnilly  submittitig  to  the  Botu-bons,  atid  that 
the    sea,  covered  inth    English    squadrons  and 
cruisers,  offered  him  no  chance  of  escape  to  Araft- 
rica.    liie  '  Bellerophoti '  ship'-of-the-line,  Captain 
Maitland,  afld  some  of  otlr  fHgates  were  in  the 
road*.    There  were  two  or   three  small  armed 
French  vessels  in  port;  but  their  officers  told  him 
thttt  they  could  neither  fieht  nor  escape  from  the 
English  ships.     He  then  oargsined  with  a  Danish 
merchant-vessel,  and  devised  how  he  might  con- 
ceal  himself  in  the  hold  of  that  craft;  but  the 
honest  Danish  skipper — who  might  have  taken  his 
money,  have  led  him  alongside  one  of  our  cruisers, 
and  have  safbly  abided  the  consCquences—Hold  him 
that  concealment  would  be  impossible  If  the  Eng-* 
lish  searchers  boarded ;  and  this  hopeless  project 
was  given  up.     He  then  talked  of  making  a  still 
more  desperate  essay — of  attempting  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  ekaste'marie,  <st  small   eoasting- 
TCMel ;  but  this,  too.  Was  given  up,  oh  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  sailors.    That  such  dangerous 
projects  Were  ever  entertained  for  a  moment  is, 
bj  itself,  proof  enoiigh  of  the  worth  of  the  assertion 
that  Bonaparte  voluntarily  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag,  not  merely  in  the  hope,  but  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  England,  free  as  any  English  subject, 
and  under  the  protection  of  our  laws.     He  went 
on  board  the  English  ship  because  he  could  go  no- 
where else,  and  because  lie  could  not  have  safely 
staid  many  hours  longer  where  he  Was ;  he  went 
on  board  the  English  ship  because  every  other  plan 
and  hope  had  failed  him.     On  the  lOth  of  July  he 
sent  off  Las  Cases  and  his  evil  satellite  Savary 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  '  Bellerophon.'    Loaded 
with  the   blood  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Savary 
dreaded  more  than  any  of  them  the  being  arrested 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons.     He  and  his 
companion  began  their  negotiation  with  t  falsehood 
(or  with  what  was  a  falsehood  as  far  as  any  Eng- 
lish oiBcer  or  authority  of  any  kind  was  concerned), 
by  stating  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been 
promisea   a  safe-conduct  for  America.     Captain 
Maitland  told  them  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  promise ;  that  his  orders  were  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Bonaparte ;  and  that 
he  Could  not  allow  any  neutral  or  other  vessel  to 
pass  without   his    search.     The  captain   of   the 
'  Bellerophos '  added  that,  a*  a  private  individual, 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that   Bonaparte 
would  be  well  treated  in  England  if  he  chose  to 
proceed  there  in  his  ship ;  but  that  he  could  not 
pledge  himself  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  British 
government.     On    the   14th  of  July,  when  the 
causes  and  apprehensions  which  urged  their  de- 
parture from  Rochefort  were  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing,  Savary  and  Las  Cases   returned 
again  to  the  '  Bellerophon,'  carrying  with  them  a 
letter,  dated  the  13th,  and  addressed  by  Bonapule 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  claiming,  "  like  The- 


mistocles,"  the  protection  of  the  British  people.* 
Captain  Maitland  had  thought  it  proper  to  call  on 
board  bis  ship  two  other  British  captains  (Sartorius 
and  Qambier),  and  these  officers  were  present  with 
him  in  this  conference  with  the  two  Frenchmen, 
one  of  whom  (Savary)  was  too  well  known  to  the 
world  to  be  trusted,  and  the  character  of  the  other 
was  then  not  known  at  ail  to  the  English  part  of 
the  world.  Maitland  distinctly  told  them  that  his 
instructions  forbade  him  to  let  Bonaparte  escttpe, 
"  but  that,  if  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, he  would  take  him  there  on  board  the 
'  Bellerophon,*  without,  however,  entering  into 
any  pntnise  a*  to  tht  reception  he  might  meet  with 
then,  as  he  wai  ih  total  ignotance  of  the  iTUen- 
tinns  of  the  British  government  as  to  his  fiiture 
disposal."  These  are  Maitland's  own  words,  and 
a  more  honourable  and  truthful  man  never  trod  a 
quarter-deck:  they  were  confirmed  by  Captaing 
Sartorius  and  Gambler,  who  heard  every  word  that 
was  said.  They  heard  Maitland  repeat  that  he 
coold  not,  and  that  he  did  not,  give  any  pledge.  At 
the  requMt  of  the  Frenchmen,  Maitland  consented 
to  dispatch  a  iast-sailing  vessel  to  England,  With 
General  Gourgaud,  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of 
Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  he 
repeated  "  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  stipulate 
as  to  the  reception  of  Bonapttrte  in  England,  where 
he  must  consider  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prince  Regent."  Savary  and  Las  Cases  returned 
to  Rochefort,  saying  that  the  emperor  would  come 
on  board  the  '  Bellerophon :'  Maitland  made  pre- 
parations to  receive  him.  On  the  following  day, 
the  l5th,  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  came  off.  The 
fallen  ettperor  was  received  respectfully,  but  With- 
out any  salute  or  royal  honours.  As  he  stepped 
on  board  the  *  Bellerophon,'  he  said  to  Captain 
Maitland,  "  Sir,  I  come  to  claim  the  protection  of 
your  prince  and  your  laws."  On  the  23rd  he  saw, 
for  the  last  time,  the  coast  of  France.  On  the  24th 
the  '  Bellerophon '  entered  Torbay.  The  French 
expected,  or  rather  (hey  pretended  to  have  ex- 
pected, to  be  allowed  to  land  immediately,  and  to 
go  vrith  their  emperor  to  London,  or  whithersoever 
they  might  choose;  but  Captain  Maitland  was 
instantly  advised  that  he  roust  permit  no  commu- 
nication of  any  kind  between  his  ship  and  the 
shore.  On  the  26th  the  ship  was  ordered  roimd  to 
Plymouth  Sound.  There  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  fleets,  by  shoals  of  boats  crowded  with 
the  curious.  Frequently,  as  Bonaparte  showed 
himself,  these  good  people  huzzaed,  not  to  insult 
him,  but  to  cheer  him.  This  magnanimity  cost 
nothing ;  and  it  is  what  the  English  people  are  by 
nature  and  habit  disposed  to  show  to  a  vanquished 
enemy.     But  the  British  government  eould  not 

*  The  VeU-iuiawn  leMet  m  to  thb  effiwt  .'— 
Yow  Royal  Hif hoeM,  Rocfaefotf,  JbIt  ISUl,  ItU. 

ExpoHd  to  ractiou  wMch  dMde  ny  conniry,  md  to  t)w  cnnMy 
of  the  greatest  pomn  of  Boiose,  I  have  tenanated  hit  politied 
eaner;  and  I  come,  Hke  ThemmaclM,  to  arM  myadf  on  the  hMtrtlia 
of  the  BtMah  people.  I  place  mytelf  tmder  the  proteeilon  of  IkeK 
lam,  which  fpioleotiou]  I  demand  of  Tont  Rofal  HIgtraeae,  at  flw 
moat  powerral,  tlM  molt  coHHant,  ana  the  inoit  teenmous  dt  nf 
enemiea. 

Napoliok. 
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afford  to  be  quite  so  magnanimous,  and  it  had 

eng^gementi  and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  the  whole 
world.  The  Prince  Regent  returned  no  answer  to 
the  letter,  which  appears  to  i»  to  have  made  at 
least  one  half  of  that  step  which  separates  the  ridi- 
culous from  the  sublime,  and  to  have  contained 
both  meanness  and  falsehood,  the  falsehood  being 
that  his  proceeding  was  voluntary  in  coming  on 
board  the  '  Bellerophon,'  and  all  his  sacrifices  of 
power,  pomp,  and  state,  spontaneous.  Gtourgaud, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  a  most  petulant  and 
insolent  man,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  outcry 
about  broken  faith,  free  will,  &c.,  and  to  implicate 
the  unimpeachable  honour  of  Captain  Maitland, 
by  asserting  that  that  gallant  officer  had  cajoled 
the  emperor,  and  entrapped  him  on  board  his  ship 
by  promises  which  he  knew  would  not  be  kept ! 
Some  members  of  the  oppoaition  in  either  House 
of  parliament  appear  to  have  done,  with  respect  to 
Gourgaud,  what  Captain  Maitland  had  never  done 
with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  or  the  envoys  he  had  em- 

Sloyed  at  Rochefort ;  that  i^  they  appear  to  have  in- 
uced  this  very  rash  and  ill  informed  French  soldier 
to  believe  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  people  of 
England  would  allow  his  emperor  to  be  deprived, 
in  any  degree,  of  his  personal  liberty.  Deception 
was  not  intended ;  but  it  had  been  the  fate  of  these 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  to  deceive 
themselves  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  these 
self-deceptions  prevailed  to  the  last,  being  accom- 
panied now  by  a  revival  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy, which  neither  the  man  nor  the  circumstances 
justified.  Not  merely  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  were  assuredly,  by  this  time, 
convinced  that  the  freedom  of  Bonaparte  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  his  person,  was  to 
place  him,  not  in  a  Mediterranean  island,  close 
to  the  European  continent,  but  in  some  remote 
island  of  the  ocean,  from  which  escape  should  be 
made  altogether  impracticable.  England,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  or  the  only  power  capable  of 
retaining  an  effective  naval  police,  possessed  such 
an  island  in  St.  Helena,  and,  though  safe  and 
remote,  and  seated  between  the  tropics,  the  island 
was  picturesque,  fertile,  every  way  pleasant,  and 
very  salubrious.  It  had  been  in  our  possession 
ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  the  best 
of  our  half-way  houses,  or  resting-places,  in  the 
vopge  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  and  its  salu- 
brity had  been  tested  during  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  by  a  great  many  thousands  of  English  sub- 
jects.* Here  he  might,  indeed,  enjoy  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  without  much  risk  or  danger  of 

*  For  «ome  very  striking  prDo&  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate 
of  St.  Helena,  see  Mi^or  Toiloch's  '  Statistical  Reports  to  Parliament 
on  Uie  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the  Troops  In 
Western  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tec.'  1S40. 
H^or  Tallocli  shows,  from  the  returns  transmitted  to  the  Anny  He* 
dical  Department,  that  the  annual  mortality  among  our  troops  during 
Bonaparte's  residence  on  the  island  was  under  S  per  cent ,  even  in- 
dndlng  the  invalid  establishment,  which  consisted  of  ^bout  100  sol- 
diers advanced  in  life;  and  that  therefore  the  mortality  of  the 
effective  part  of  the  force  did  not  probably  exceed  the  noio  in  the 
tJnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


his  again  returning  to  France.     To  aay  nothing 
of  the  various  revolutionary  parties  who  preceded 
him  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  he  him- 
self had  sent  Frenchmen,  state-prisoneiB,  unfiff- 
tunate  revolutionists,  to  die  and  rot  in  the  pesti- 
lential climate  of  French  Gruiana.     But  the  alliet 
had  more  consideration  for  his  health  and  life; 
and  it  was  because  St.  Helena  was  as  salubrious  at 
it  was  safe,  that  the  British  government  agreed 
that  he  should  be  kept  there.     On  the  Slst  of  July 
Sir  U.  Bunbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
Lord  Keith,  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet,  went  on 
board  the  '  Bellerophon,'  and  announced  the  final 
resolution  which  the  British  government,  in  con- 
junction with  its  allies,  had  adopted: — I.  That 
General  Bonaparte  should  be  removed  forthwith 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  to  reside  under  the 
joint  inspection  of  commissioners  of  the  aUied 
powers,  that  island  being  the  situation  in  which, 
more  than  any  other  at  their  command,  security 
against  escape,  and  the  indulgence   of  personid 
liberty,  exercise,  health,  &c.,  might  be  reconciled. 
2.  That,  with  the  exception  of  Savary  and  Lalle- 
mand,  he  might  take  with  him  any  three  officers 
he  chose,  as  also  his  surgeon,  and  twelve  other 
followers    or  domestics.     The  rumour   that    St. 
Helena  was  to  be  his  destination,  had   reached 
Bonaparte  some  days  before,  and  was  said  to  have 
given  him  a  fit  of  illness ;  but  the  paper  was  in 
English,  and  he  told  the  under  secretary  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  English  language.     Sir 
Henry  then  read  the  paper  to  him  in  French.    He 
seemed  to  listen  with  perfect  calmness  and  pati- 
ence ;  and,  when  he  began  his  reply,  he  spoke  with 
great  moderation  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner.  He, 
owever,  protested  against  the  whole  of  the  plan 
announced  to  him,  and  he  ended  with  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  meant  to  pass  for  a  threat  of 
following  up  the  protest,  and  of  foiling  the  whole 
plan  by  an  act  of  suicide.   He  said  he  looked  upon 
St.  Helena  as  death ;  he  would  be  content  to  live 
in  England  as  a  private  individual,  under  any 
surveillance,  under  any  restrictions  whatsoewr; 
he  had  not  been  taken  by  the  English,  he  had  vo- 
luntarily placed  himself  in  their  hands.     He  need 
not  have  left  France;  he  had  left  it  on  the  faith 
of  our  laws,  in  confidence  in  our  honour;  and 
great  and  crying  would  be  the  dishonour  to  the 
Prince  Regent,   and  to  the  whole  nation,  if  be 
should  be  either  sent  to  St.  Helena  or  be  confined 
in  a  fortress  in  England :  besides,  this  woxdd  be 
violating  in   his  person  our  own  laws   and  the 
law  of  nations.     But   to   St.  Helena  he  would 
not  go;  he  would  die  first!      He  would  never 
quit  the  'Bellerophon'   alive!     Admiral   Lord 
Keith  could  only  reply,  that  he  came  to  commu- 
nicate the  intentions  of  his  government,  and  not 
to  discuss  them.      The  captive,    however,  con- 
tinued to  discuss,  and  to  have  recourse  to  bare- 
faced  falsehoods.     Although  he  had  shown  the 
greatest  dread  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns,  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Russians,  who  were  all 
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concentrating  their  immense  force,  their  800,000 
men,  in  the  heart  of  France  before  he  quitted  Roche- 
fort;  and  although  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  the 
British  government  took  no  step  widiout  the  con- 
currence of  those  allies;  he  pretended  that  all 
the  severity  originated  with  England,  and  that  he 
would  have  found  better  treatment  from  any  one 
of  those  sovereigns.    He  said  he  might  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter,  or  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  was  his  permnal  friend,  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  had  quarrelled  latterly !  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria would  now  have  given  him  a  lodging,  as  a 
state-prisoner,  in  the  dismal  fortress  of  Olmutz  or 
Spielberg;   the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have 
consign^  him  to  safe  keeping  in  the  inclement 
deserts  of  Siberia !    The  magnanimity  of  Alex- 
ander would  never  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation  !     The  Emperor  Francis  never  made 
any  high  pretensions  to  magnanimity,  and  the  fact 
of  having  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own  daughter 
to  pacify  the  mortal  foe  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  his  capital,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  back 
some  of  the  conquests  he  had  made,  was  not  proper 
to  foster  any  high  hope  of  favour  and  indulgence 
from  that  quarter.     Bonaparte,  like  all  his  tribe, 
generally  contradicted  himself.     On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  some  one  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
him  to  St.   Helena,  by  describing  its  real  cli- 
mate, and  by  showing  that  it  was  far  better  as  a 
residence  than  any  fortress  in  England,  or  than 
any  fortress  or  state-prison  in  Germany  or  Russia, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Russia !    Ah !  God  keep  me  from 
that!"    As  for  the  Prussians,  old  BiQcher  was 
reported  to  have  said  and  sworn,  that  if  he  caught 
Bonaparte  he  would  hang  him  at  the  head  of  his 
columns!     "Marshal  Forwards"  may  not  have 
said  the  words,  and  he  would  hardly,  have  carried 
such  a  threat  into  execution ;  but  the  Bonapartists 
believed  not  only  that  he  had  said  it,  but  that  he 
was  capable  of  doing  it,  and,  very  probably,  if 
some  of  Bliicher's  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Jena, 
or  bad  witnessed   the  more  recent  slaughter  at 
Ligny,  had  caught  the  flying  emperor  anywhere 
on  his  journey  between  Waterloo  and  Paris,  or 
between  Paris  and  Rochefort,  they  would  have 
fosiladed  him  without  waiting  for  superior  orders. 
While  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H.  Bunbury  were  with 
the  principal  in  the  after-cabin  of  the  '  Bellerophon,' 
there  was  a  party  in  the  fore-cabin  that  made  no 
attempt  at  dignity,  or  calmness,  or  moderation. 
This  group  consisted  of  Savary,  Bertrand,  Mon- 
tholon,  their  wives,  &c.,  persons  variously  affected 
by  the  dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  Bourbon 
government,  by  their  dread  of  St.  Helena  and  a 
long  sea  voyage,  by  their  attachment  to  European 
society  and  their  attachment  to  their  old  master, 
the  last  being  a  feeling  which  existed  strongly  in 
the  hearts  of  two  or  three  of  them.     General  Ber- 
trand and  a  poor  Polish  officer  are  said,  however, 
to  have  been  the  only  two  individuals,  above  the 
rank  of.domestics,  who  would  not  have  preferred 


staying  behind  to  going  to  St  Helena ;  and,  though 
the  devotion  of  these  two  may  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous, they  were  both  liable  to  other  motives  of 
action.  The  poor  Pole,  whose  confession  might 
have  been  repeated  by  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  honestly  confessed  that  if  he  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  he  must  starve, 
as  he  had  no  money,  no  profession  except  that  of 
arms,  no  friends,  not  even  a  country  !  Bertrand, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  committed  himself  with 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Bourbon  government  almost 
as  deeply  as  Ney;  and  that  government  subse- 
quently condemned  him  to  death  par  contumace. 
But  Madame  Bertrand,  a  fine  Parisian  lady, 
thought  that  through  her  great  connexions  in  that 
capital  some  arrangements  might  be  made  which 
would  leave  her  husband  in  possession  of  rank, 
employment,  and  property ;  thought  that  life  was  a 
dreary  thing  anywhere  out  of  Paris,  and  that  out 
of  France  it  was  altogether  insupportable;  and 
she  made  use  of  all  her  influence  to  induce  Ber- 
trand to  quit  his  master.  When  other  argoments 
had  failed,  this  interesting  lady  (on  the  evening  of 
the  31st  of  July)  made  a  grand  tragical  scene  in 
Bonaparte's  cabin,  and  was  going  to  throw  herself 
overboard  from  the  quarter-gallery  window ;  but 
she  chose  her  moment  so  well,  that  both  her  hus- 
band and  Montholon  were  close  at  hand  to  stop  her. 
Bonaparte  smiled  at  the  notion  of  madame's 
having  reaUy  intended  to  drown  herself;  yet  he 
and  his  male  followers  plaved  their  share  of  the 
suicidal  farce,  he  repeating,  aloud  and  publicly,  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  '  Bellerophon'  alive,  and 
they  hinting  that  he  would  assuredly  escape  from 
English  tyranny  by  self-destruction.  Lallemand 
went  even  further  than  this,  declaring  that,  rather 
than  see  the  emperor  removed  from  the  'Belle- 
rophon,' to  be  sent  in  another  ship  to  St.  Helena, 
he  would  himself  become  his  executioner,  and 
blow  out  his  brains !  To  this  fanfaronade  Admiral 
Lord  Keith  is  said  to  have  replied,  very  calmly, 
that  General  Lallemand  would  indubitably  be 
hanged  if  he  did  anything  of  the  sort ! 

Counting  servants  and  Bertrand's  and  Montho- 
lon's  children,  in  all  about  fifty  individuals  had 
come  ou  board  the '  Bellerophon'  with  Bonaparte,  or 
had  followed  him  thither  before  the  ship  sailed  from 
Rochefort.  He  refused  to  select  out  of^this  number 
his  future  companions  and  attendants.  Savary,  who 
appears  to  have  been  completely  unmanned  by  his 
dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  French  government 
to  answer  for  his  atrocious  deeds  at  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  would  fain  have  followed  his  master 
even  to  St.  Helena;  but  it  was  wisely  resolved 
that  such  an  adept  in  plots  and  stratagems,  and  all 
the  arts  of  gendarmerie  and  police,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  This  interdict  was  extended  to 
General  Lallemand ;  but,  considering  them  as  too 
contemptible  to  be  dangerous,  Gourgaud  and  M. 
Las  Cases  were  permitted  to  join  Bertrand  and 
Montholon,  who  persisted  in  their  determination 
of  accompanying  the  emperor,  without  putting 
him  to  the  pain  or  humiliation  of  making  a  adec- 
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tion.  Madante  Bettrand,  though  tain  and  fHv<H 
lous,  would  not  leave  her  husband  and  ohildreb ; 
but  she  now  did  het  beat  to  prerent  the  removal 
of  Bonaparte,  by  telling  the  officers  of  the  *  Belle' 
rophon'  that  he  would  certainly  commit  anicide  if 
they  attempted  to  force  him  to  quit  the  ahin.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Francia 
Burdett,  who  waa  among  those  indiTiduals  that 
took  a  very  strange  interest  in  Bonaparte's  ftte, 
Called  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  London,  and 
told  him  that^  if  moving  fbf  a  writ  of  habeas  corput 
would  procure  him  his  liberty,  or  in  any  way  be 
useful  to  him,  he  would  stand  forward  and  do  it. 
Romilly  told  Sir  Francis  that  he  tbot^ht  that 
Bonaparte  could  not  poesibly  derive  any  benefit 
from  such  ft  proceeding.  On  the  4th  of  Auguatj 
the  '  Bellerophon'  put  to  sea  to  meet  the  '  Nor- 
thumberland, the  flag-ship  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  which  waa  destined  for  the  St  Helena 
voyage.    On  this  day  Bonaparte  signed  a  written 

grotest,  which  waa  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
is  verbal  one  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H. 
Bnnbury.*  He  renewed  his  declarations,  that  he 
had  come  finely  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,*  having 
at  that  time  power  to  act  otherwise ;  that  he  waa 
the  voluntary  guest  and  not  the  prisoner  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  had  embarked  at  the  instigation  of 
Captain  Maitland;  that  he  had  come  m  good 
faith  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
that,  if  the  British  government,  in  giving  its  orders 
to  the  captain  of  the  •  Bellerophon'  to  receive  him, 
bad  intended  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  him,  then  it 
had  forfeited  ita  honour  and  stained  its  flag;  that, 
if  this  act  of  treachery  should  be  consummated,  h 
would  be  in  vain  for  the  English  to  apeak  of  their 
good  faith,  tiieir  laws,  or  their  liberty,  for  the 
British  faith  would  find  itself  io«  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  '  Bellerophon,'  ftc.  He  appealed  to  history, 
and  put  his  own  fictions  into  her  ttoBth.  History, 
he  said,  would  say  that  "  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  waged  war  with  the  English  people, 
came  fire^  in  his  misfortonea  to  seek  an  Uylom 
under  their  laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could 
he  give  of  his  esteem  and  Mnfidence?  Bttt  how 
had  they  answered  in  England  to  such  magnani- 
mity P  They  pretended  to  stretch  out  an  hos- 
pitable band  to  this  enemy,  and,  wbefl  he  had 
delivered  himself  tip  to  them  in  good  fitJth,  they 
had  imtnolftted  him !" 

If  the  scene  and  circttmstanees,  itud  hia  own 
dntiea,  couW  have  permitted.  Captain  Maitland 
would  not  have  sat  down  one  single  hour  tmder 
these  foul  aspersions.  Bat,  even  as  it  was,  Bona- 
parte found  it  necessary  to  declare  to  him  before 
leaving  his  abip,  that  he  "  had  certainly  made  no 
conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  •  Bellerophon,' 
that  he  had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  Complain  of  the  captain's  conduct, 

•  ttliwu,  "Ifntaktolemijhtn,  In  (tn  fttca  of  hmTot  uid  at 
mnit  aninst  th«  vloUUoa  of  ay  moai  uend  righto.  Id  dkpwiBi  br 
toree  of  my  peraon  and  myftberiy."  At  thla  time,  a>  It  wa.  Marked, 
M^Mmlt&klsnrttd  uinalUsbuia-iiiaigUnd  k*  ma  apnblit 
SSitaJwM**'*'^'  *"*  '■•UEmopo  a  pnMcritod  ud  pre- 


which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honoitt."-   B« 
this  declaration,  which  was  altogether  inconsiitnt 
with  the  protest,  was  suppressed  by  th«  French  ia 
their  subsequent  accounts  of  these  tnmaaotia»| 
and  the  glaring   falsehoods  and  the  moHlnw 
absurdities  of  the  protest  were,  and  atill  cwMimii 
to  be,  repeated  like  gospel  truths.     Capttin  Uiit- 
landpubliahed  a  ttnight-forward)  manly,  and  oai* 
vinoing  ttatemMt  of  the  whole  tranaafltioni  bw 
historians  of  the  Bonapartist  school  do  not  nid 
such  document*.     After  tigoing  his  written  jm- 
test  (on  the  4th  of  August),  Kapoleon  ahat  iuo- 
self  up  in  his  cabin,  and  would  scarcely  *M  ifl| 
even  of  his  own  companions  for  th«  reat  ef  tkst 
day.    The  honest  first-lieUtcnant  of  the  '  Bell«o- 
phon'  says,  **  We  were  o«w  all  in  fall  axptataiisB 
of  some  tragical  evmt.    The  goieral  eonjeotan 
waa  that  he  would  end  himaelf  by  poiaoitt    It  *» 
believed  that  he  had  in  hia  pusiailoti  a  leg* 
quantity  of  laudatnim.    Madame  Bermmd  ena 
hinted  that  era  morning  we  should  find  him  • 
corpse.    Next  day  he  a^  remained  ahM  up  in  kk 
caUn.    Berttand  occasionally  waited  span  bim, 
imploring  him  to  name  hia  future   compaimu. 
He  constantly  refoaed,  declaring  that  his  ttsalih 
tion  was  formed,  and  he  should  aWd«  by  it    Ma- 
dame Bertrand  said  to  me,  '  I  promise  you  yaa 
wDI  never  get  the  emperor  to  St.  H^na ;  he  ii 
a  man,  and  what  he  asys  he  will  perform.'    Me 
afterwards,  the  same  evening,  demred  to  me  of 
the  ship's  officers,  that  she  realh/  belimed  tin 
emperor  had  now  sttallowid  poiion.     Tba  to- 
tain,  therefore,  muat  soon  dron."*   Bat  tk«  cwtaa 
did  ncA  drop  eo  soon,  althoagb,  M  th«  liwtatwoi 
says,  "  the  bubble  burst"    On  Monday  (he  IA 
of  August,  Bonaparte,  «n  poisoned,  and  ttpfueedf 
in  good  tealth,  went  quietly  iVon  the  *  BMtto- 
phon'  to  the  'Northumberland.'    He  waa  aewn- 
panied  by  Bertraid,  Montholon,  GhMtgtod,  sfli 
Lea  Caaee,  Meedames  Bertrand  and  Moathoks, 
their  four  children,  and  twelve  dOffieirtics.    HH 
own  aurgeon  refused  to  go  with  him  j  iMt  hs  hsd 
taken  a  liking  toO'Meara,  an  Iririi  navd  sumoB, 
whom  he  had  found  on  board  the  '  BeHero^mi,' 
and  who,  at  hia  request,  was  trtatferred  toAe 
'  Northutabcrland.*    Savary  and  Lallemnd,  wbo 
were  detained,  were  both  in  an  agony  of  alatffi,  l«t 
they  bad  seen  Louis  XVIII.'s  proclamation  of  the 
24th  of  July,  which  threatened  them  both  witb  t 
trial  fbr  liigh  treason,  and  they  had  talm  if  h>tt 
their  heads  that  the  British  ministefa  intended  to 
deliver  ihem  up  to  th«  Bouilwn  govemiiKfll. 
Savary,  whose  fears,  like  hia  guik,  w«fe  greittr 
than  those  of  his  comrade,  had  wrltM  t*  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  A«gattt  «> 
implore  his  legal  assistMMSe ;  to  decltte  (ftnt  he  b«d 
come  vdantarily  on  board  the  •  BeflefOphOH*  *lth 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  havtag  been  aaoferf 
beforehand  of  the  inviolability  of  lua  person,  i^ 
after  having  icceived  positive  promices  <rf  prslrttlos 

•  ExtiMlof  aJonraalkoptoB  houiW^HttcttftiUr'Batt* 
phos,'  from  July  Ii  to  Angint  7,  tbe  peiiod  daring  wldoh  NaBl"' 
Bonaparte  vu  on  bond  Ituit  Mp,  by  Lt«ut.  I.  BeWMAik.  "•"- 
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oaihe  part  of  the  English  laws,  whidi  were  abore  the 
power  of  miniiten ;  that  it  wia  in  this  confidence 
that  he  and  hii  companions  had  embarked  in  the 
*  Belleropbon,'  the  captain  of  which  ship  had  de- 
elaied  that  he  was  authorised  by  his  government  to 
receive  them ;  that  he  and  they  had  alwaya  consider- 
ed thamaelTea  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  £ng- 
lish  lawa,  Ac ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  defend, 
himadf  with  arms  in  his  hands  against  any  force 
thatshmild  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  'Belle* 
rophon,*  nnlcsB  it  weie  to  land  him  in  Sn^and 
and  plaoe  him  tmder  the  protection  of  anEng- 
liA  magiatrate.    And  Savary  ingenioosly  aslced 
RomUly  to  tell  him  how  the  case  would  be  consi- 
d«wd  by  English  law,  if,  in  defending  himself 
he  sboold  be  ao  unfortunate  as  to  kill  somebody. 
Savary  also  wrote  to  Lord  MelviUe,  the  first  lora 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  But 
a  better  man  than  he  wrote  to  Lord  Melnlle ;  this 
waa  Gaptain  Maitland,  who  wu  induced  for  a 
moment  to  beUere  that  his  government  really  in- 
tended to  deliver  up  this  notorious  and  dishonoured 
offender,  and  Lallemand  as  well ;  and,  as  he  had 
seen  them  proscribed  in  the  French  papers,  he  had 
no  doabt  but  that  to  deliver  them  up  would  be  to 
cmaign  them  to  certain  death.    With  all  the  ear- 
nestneaa  of  a  man  pleading  for  his  honour,  and 
who  would  have  died  rather  than  see  that  honour 
lunished,  Maidand  told  Lord  MelviUe  that  pro- 
tection waa  certainly  granted  these  two  men,  with 
the  sanction  of  hii  name.    "  'Tis  true,"  said  he, 
"  no  conditions  were  stipulated  for ;  but  I  acted  in 
the  foil  confidence  that  their  liva  would  be  held 
MCTtd,  or  they  never  should  have  put  foot  in  the 
thip  I  command,  without  being  nutde  acquainted 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  over 
to  die  laws  of  their  country."    The  English  minis- 
ters had  never  entertained  any  mch  design ;  but  it 
wu  quite  natural  that  a  man  like  Savary  should 
(aspect  them  of  it.    The  only  determination  of 
ministers  in  regard  to  him  and  Lallemand  was 
•that  they  shoidd  not  go  to  St.  Helena  with  Bona- 
parte, and  that  they  should  not  remain  in  England. 
Romilly,  though  acting  with  the  opposition,  wrote 
to  Savary  to  inform  Mm  that  he  had  stated  his 
case  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  aa  being  the  only 
»tep  which  he  thought  be  coidd  take  usefully  for 
him ;  and  he  told  him,  too,  that  if^  in  resisting 
force  to  remove  him  from  the  *  Bellerophon,'  any 
person  should  be  kilted,    he    thought   that    he 
(Savary)  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  by 
our  tribunals.     Savary  and  Lallemand  were  ab- 
(oibed  by  their  selfish  fears,  when  the  '  Northum- 
l>«'laQd'  parted  company  with  the  '  Bellerophon' 
u>d  shaped  her  course  for  the  selected  island. 

It  lies  not  within  our  scope  to  detail  the  more 
than  five  stormy  years  which  followed  in  St.  He- 
lena; but  a  few  oMervatums  cannot  be  suppressed. 
It  was  deemed  by  our  government  necessary  to  send 
out  as  Koveraor  of  the  island  an  officer  of  experi- 
ence, ability,  and  greiat  firmness — a  man  who 
wld  neither  be  duMd  nor  intimidated,  but  who 
would  persevere  in  bis  duty  through  goo4  and  evil 


report,  and  at  any  riak— his  important  and  diffi- 
cult duty  being  to  put  down  French  intriguea  and 
correspondence,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Bonaparte,  who  was  allowed  the  range  of  a  con- 
siderwle  portion  of  that  island.  The  officer  se- 
lected waa  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had  all  the 
qualitiea  required  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
had  served  with  distinction  in  various  co\mtries 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  had  since  rendered  im- 
portant servicea  in  the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies 
m  1813-14 ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
lanjraatea  and  fioreign  mannen;  his  employment 
in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  had  necessarily  given  him 
some  experience  in  secret  manoeuvres,  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  and  had  sharpened  that  department 
of  the  intellect  which  is  ordinarily  very  obtuse  in 
the  minds  of  English  soldiers;  he  was  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, and  also  a  very  good  penman;  and 
no  Englishman  that  knew  him  doubted  either  hia 
acuteness  or  his  unflinching  firmness,  his  huma- 
nity or  his  honour.  A  more  difficult  task,  or  one 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  fer-spreading 
abuse  and  obloquy,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  man ;  but 
he  knew  his  duty  and  tha  consequences  which 
might  result  firom  the  slightest  breach  of  his 
orders,  and  he  executed  those  orders,  which  left 
very  little  to  his  discretion,  with  a  rare  punctuality. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in  July, 
1816,  or  about  ten  months  after  Bonaparte.  Tlie 
French  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  immediately, 
and  heaped  abuse  and  foul  nicknames  upon  him. 
But  this  was  no  more  than  they  had  done  with 
that  brave  and  honourable  sailor  Sir  George  Cook- 
burn;  and  the  chief  ground  of  quarrel  was  the 
same  in  both  casan  the  refusal  of  the  British  officer 
to  disobey  the  instructions  of  his  government  by 
treating  Bonaparte  as  an  emperor,  and  by  always 
addressing  him  as  *'  Your  imperial  majesty."  It 
is  said  that  in  the  very  first  interview  Bonapiarte  ad- 
dressed the  new  governor  in  these  insulting  words : 
"  Monsieur,  vmu  avm  commands  da$  brigandt  /"* 
But  the  insolence  of  the  principal  was  courtesy 
and  compliment  compared  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  abuse  of  the  satellites  and  dependents.  In- 
deed, we  know  that  Sir  Hudson  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  he  and  the  sole  object  which  caused  his 
being  there  had  been  left  to  themselves,  everything 
would  have  gone  off  with  decency  and  quietness; 
and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say  even  as  much 
aa  this,  that  Btmaparte  wu  neither  an  unreason- 
able nor  unplcaunt  person  to  deal  with,  but  that 
the  Lu  CaMs,  the  Montholons,  the  Bertrands,  and 
the  women  were  the  most  pestilent  and  provoking 
set  of  babblers,  tale-inventors,  and  quarrel-makers 
that  ever  it  fdl  to  the  lot  of  man  to  encounter. 
They  were  inoessantiy  on  the  look-out  for  griev- 
ances, and  nothing  wu  too  trivial  for  them  to  teke 
up;  they  identified  themselves  with  what  could 
now  only  be  the  hollow,  unsubstantial  word-gran- 
deur of  their  master;  and  each  time  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  styled  him  General  Bonaparte  they 

*  "  Sir,  TOO  IwTC  comiunded  brigandt."    Sir  Badwa  Low*  bad 
conuDaodad  Uia  Cortlaa*  Raiifn*  in  tbe  BiUisli  Mrriaa. 
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resented  it  as  a  personal  wrong.  They  called  him 
in  return  by  almost  every  foul  name  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  or  in  the  Italian  vocabulary : 
spy,  police-agent,  inquisitor,  gaoler,  and  far  worse ! 
They  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier  (he 
had  been  a  good  and  brave  one),  and  they  alluded 
to  his  services  at  Capri,  at  Ischia,  in  Sicily,  and 
on  the  Calabrian  coast,  as  those  of  a  robber  and 
incendiary,  as  those  of  a  secret  emissary,  breaking 
all  the  laws  of  nations,  leaguing  himself  with  in- 
famous chiefs  of  banditti,  exciting  the  lawful  and 
peaceful  subjects  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
King  Joachim  Murat  to  insurrection,  civil  war, 
&c.  This  was  a  constant  theme  with  all  the 
French  at  St.  Helena.  We  trust  that  we  have 
shown  the  real  nature  of  the  war  in  Calabria, 
wherein  the  French  left  no  atrocity  uncommitted, 
and  that  the  reader  will  perfectly  well  understand 
the  injustice,  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  the 
charges  thus  thrown  in  the  face  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  The  same  rules  which  not  only  justified 
but  made  honourable  the  support  England  gave  to 
the  insurgent  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  assistance  and  co-operation  lent  to 
the  insurgents  of  Calabria:  many  Englishmen, 
civilians  as  well  .as  military,  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, of  unimpeachable  honour  and  (some  of 
them)  of  a  romantic  generosity  of  temper,  had  far 
more  to  do  with  the  insurgents  of  Calabria  and  of 
other  parts  of  Southern  Italy  (the  French  call 
them  all  brigands,  but  we  must  continue  to  call 
them  patriots)  than  ever  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
to  do  with  them ;  and,  if  he  was  to  be  held  up  to 
infamy  for  having  done  his  duty  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  a  far 
greater  share  of  reproach  and  shame  must  rest 
upon  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  hero  of  Maida,  General 
Fox,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  other  officers  of  the  highest  ranks. 
Such  charges  were  the  more  monstrous  from  the 
character  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  from 
the  past  conduct  of  the  chief  they  served.  Savary 
could  not  go  to  St.  Helena  ;  but  we  find  even  that 
type  of  espionage  and  secret  police  rating  Sir 
Hudson  as  a  foul  spy  and  police-agent ! — We  find 
the  man  who  had  entirely  directed  and  presided 
over  the  bloody  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
joining  in  the  accusations  that  the  English  govern- 
ment sent  Bonaparte  to  St  Helena  because  the 
island  was  unhealthy,  and  selected  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  to  be  his  keeper  because  he  possessed  the 
execrable  art  of  making  him  die  by  inches — "  lui 
faire  mourir  a  coup  d'epingle."  Their  own  narra- 
tives, the  accounts  and  letters  written  by  these 
Frenchmen,  will  best  show  the  incessant  insults  and 
provocations  they  offered  to  the  governor  of  the 
island.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  all 
this  without  showing  some  resentment;  and  the 
governor  had  duties  imposed  upon  him  which 
eould  not  possibly  be  executed  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  Bonaparte ;  but  never  did 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  resort  to  any  unnecessary  vigi- 
lance or  severity,  or  needlessly  insult  bis  captive. 


or  even  any  one  of  his  noiiy  and  contemptihk 
attendants,  who  never  ceased  calumniating  Mm, 
his  government,  and  his  country.  The  fimuns 
and  decision  of  Sir  Hudson's  character  weit 
marked  in  his  countenance ;  his  brow  was  oftea 
clouded  by  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  important, 
responsible,  and  most  difficult  office ;  but  he  was 
an  English  officer,  an  English  gentleman,  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  kind  friend,  and 
a  humane  man  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  He 
may,  indeed,  have  "  looked  very  like  a  person  wko 
would  not  let  his  prisoner  escape  if  he  could  hdp 
it."*  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  yexy 
look  which  induced  Bonaparte  to  call  him  "  Cedn," 
and  to  insult  him  at  their  first  meeting,  any  men 
than  there  is  a  doubt  that  from  his  first  landing  <m 
the  island,  almost  down  to  the  day  of  his  doth, 
Bonaparte  had  some  latent  hope  of  mulring  ]|is 
escape,  and  encouraged  his  followers  in  an  b^aaite 
variety  of  plots  and  contrivances  to  work  out  that 
end.  What  would  the  British  government  have 
said,  or  what  would  the  world  have  thought,  if  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  allowing  himself  to  be  duped,  had 
permitted  this  escape?  But  why  did  not  Loid 
Liverpool's  administration  come  honestly  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  their  governor's  assailed  character? 
Why  did  they  not  take  the  responsibility  of  the  vigi- 
lance, firmness,  or  severity  of  their  goveraoi 
upon  themselves,  and  frankly  declare  that  what- 
ever Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  was  done  by  then' 
orders,  and  in  the  one  and  very  intelligible  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  escape  ?  But  the  British 
government,  though  it  subsequently  promoted  and 
employed  the  man  who  had  ably  fulfilled  a  most 
invidious  and  most  difficult  office,!  left  him  to  en- 

*  Trifla  from  mj  Portfolio:  or  Bceollactiou of  Soenei  and  mS 
Advcntum  daring  Twenty-nine  Yeua'  Military  Service,  by  a  Su» 
Surgeon.  This  itaffsurgeoD,  Dr.  Henry, was  long  attaclied  totheeM 
regiment,  and  he  vas  at  St.  Helena  from  the  month  of  Auinut,  181T, 
until  aome  time  after  the  death  of  Bonaparte.  In  joitiee  to  tke 
character  of  Sir  Hudaon  Lowe,  ererr  word  that  Dr.  Henry  aaya  aboot 
him,  and  his  treatment  of  hi>  capOTe,  ought  to  lie  attentiTeiy  itmd. 
The  boolc  was  printed  at  Quebec  in  1S39,  but  oopioaa  extracts  have 
been  given  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  No.  cxxxiv.,  Uanh,  1841. 

At  Ant,  the  doctor,  a  facetiooa  jovial  Irishman,  JtalikfJ  Sir 
Hndaon's  countenance  and  mannon,  and  was  predispoaed  agaixHt 
)iim  i  but  he  never  fbr  a  moment  conindered  the  governor  eapMile  of 
a  dishonourable  or  inhuman  action,  and  as  he  knew  him  faetler  hv 
prejudice  as  to  externals  vanished.  He  says,  "  If,  thcRfotv,  notwith- 
standing this  preposseaaion,  my  testimony  should  incline  to  the  other 
side,  J  CO*  tm/y  ttate  that  the  duugt  took  place  from  He  teeiakl  of 
evidence,  and  in  consequence  qf  what  came  mder  my  own  obtervatian  m 
St.  Helena.  Poor  man,  he  has  since  that  time  enooutttered  a  atom 
of  oblo<)ny  and  reproach,  enough  to  bow  any  ponon  to  the  earth. 
Yet  1  firmly  believe  that  the  ttuent  he  exerted  in  wtrmeWmg  lAe  tafrt. 
aite  flitting  amttantly  foing  m,  at  Longteaod.aMd  tkefirmmea  n  toartM 
t(  to  pieces,  with  the  tmcreatina  vigilance  he  displayed  in  the  dijchmoe 
</  his  arduous  duties,  made  Un  more  enemies  than  any  hatHmets  'of 
temfer,  anmrteiHuaen  of  dtmeanomr,  and  stverity  »  ka  iiiiiwai,  ^ 
vhtch  the  world  believed  him  gttilty.'* 

f  After  Bonaparte's  death,  the  same  government  which  had  a»- 
pointed  him  to  St.  Helena  appointed  Sir  Hudaon  to  be  diief  of  a 
colony  fiir  more  important — sent  him  out  as  governor  of  CoTlca. 
This,  indeed,  could  leave  no  doubt,  in  any  dlspeasionate  mind,  tital 
his  administration  at  St.  Helena  had  fbUy  satisfied  his  own  smeia- 
ment;  and  it  was  to  his  own  government  alone  that  he,  their  ■ervanl, 
strictly  owed  an  account  of  his  oooduct.  But,  conaideriiig  the 
amaiing  rapidity  Willi  which  the  calumnies  were  printed,  and  spiwl 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  matchless  audacity  with  which  they  «n- 
tinue  to  be  repeated  and  propagated,  something  more  oeems  necaauv 
to  clear  up  the  character  of  a  deeorvinj;  officer,  and  the  cdiarvterof 
the  British  government  which  employed  him  (in  which,  monnm, 
the  character  of  the  nation  itself  i,  involved),  aud  to  place  the  wbote 
history  of  Bonaparte's  relegation  at  St.  Helena  in  ita  proper  IkkL 
We  know,  through  very  direct  soutcea,  that  Sir  Hudson,  fcr  laaaf 
years,  contemplated  publishing  the  numerous  and  unaaswerabfe 
documents  which  he  possessed,  and  that  he  has  left  thoK  docaraeats, 
and  a  great  many  other  papers,  behind  him.    It  la  to  be  hoped  tbi 
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counter  that  storm  of  obloquy  and  reproach  which 
wag,  indeed,  enough  to  bow  any  person  to  the 
earth.  In  some  respects  the  home  opposition 
party,  who  did  almost  as  much  to  raise  and  spread 
this  storm  as  was  done  by  the  Bonapartists  them- 
selves, behaved  with  more  fairness  than  the  minis- 
try. The  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  who  more 
than  continued  Mr.  Fox's  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolution  and  his  admiration  for  Bona- 
parte, and  who  both  publicly  and  privately  set 
themselves  up  as  champions  or  protectors  of  the 
fallen  emperor  against  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  afterwards  confessed  their 
errors  by  courting  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  by  inviting  him  to  Holland  House,  and  by 
declaring  there  and  elsewhere  that  they  and  a  part 
of  the  world  had  been  much  deceived,  for  that,  in 
very  truth.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  a  strictly  honour- 
able and  very  humane  man.  This  amende  honor- 
able came  somewhat  of  the  latest,  and  now  the 
only  tribunal  that  can  affect  the  late  governor  of 
St.  Helena  is  one  more  awful,  and  less  liable  to 
error,  than  any  earthly  court.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
died  while  we  were  considering  this  question  and 
preparing  these  brief  passages.  We  leave  them 
as  they  are,  with  the  honest  conviction  that  our 
view  of  the  case  is  the  right  one,  and  not  without 
the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice, 
misrepresentation,  or  ignorance  upon  which  too 
many  of  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  are  founded. 

Bonaparte  was,  of  course,  a  state  prisoner.  It 
was  not  possible  to  leave  him  at  St.  Helena  as  he 
had  been  left  at  Elba ;  and,  after  his  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontaincbleau,  he  could  have  no  rea- 
sonable pretension  to  be  treated  now  as  he  had 
been  treated  before  that  act,  and  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences. To  a  mind  like  his,  any  species  of 
captivity  or  confinement  must  have  been  insup- 
portable, but  never  was  state-imprisonment  in- 
dicted in  a  milder  form.  The  house  that  was 
built  for  him  at  Longwood,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
island,  and  in  a  cool  atmosphere — for  the  spot  was 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — was 
spacious,  commodious,  luxurious.  He  had,  for 
hiB  immediate  personal  accommodation,  a  suite  of 
rooms,  consisting  of  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
room,  a  library,  a  billiard-room,  a  small  study,  a 
bed-room,  and  a  bath-room.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  in  enlarging  and  improving  this 
residence,  and  every  wish  for  having  it  still  further 
enlarged  or  improved  was  promptly  attended  to. 
The  sum  of  1 2,000/.  per  annum  was  allowed  for 
his  domestic  expenditure,  and  the  governor  of  the 

Ijie  moliTM  which  oMrncted  uid  delaveA  hts  pahUddng  «iU  not 
have  aoy  weight  with  thoie  who  Inherit  nis  MSS.,  and  who  are  most 
interested  in  hif  good  fiime.  He  hinuelf  never  abandoned  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  tbi*  justice  to  his  own  clumLcter,  for  he  wni  Iwth 
•pealting  about  it,  and  writing  about  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  seiied 
with  his  isat  sliort  and  fatal  Illness.  It  will  be  easy  to  understand 
some  of  the  weighty  oonsiderations  which  loag  induced  Sir  Hudson 
}o  put  off  a  worlc,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  goTernment. 
But  can  there  now  exist  any  reason  for  not  pubiislting  the  original  in- 
structions wliich  Sir  Hudson  received  trojn  Lord  Liverpool'a  cabinet. 
and  the  full  and  minute  correspondencA  ha  alterwaras  carried  on 
Trom  St.  Helena  with  Lord  Bathurst,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
vplonies,  and  under  whose  Tders  be  more  immediately  acted?  These 
-wcnmeats  alone  would  set  the  matter  at  lest  fi»  eiwr. 
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island  was  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for 
more  money,  if  this  allowance  should  not  suffice. 
He  was  allowed  a  space  measuring  eight,  and 
afterwards  twelve,  miles  in  circumference  round 
Longwood,  through  which  he  might  ride  or  walk 
at  his  pleasure ;  but  beyond  those  limits  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  British  officer.  He  had 
saddle  horses  and  carriage  horses,  and  more 
than  one  good  vehicle.  At  first  he  rode  about  a 
g;ood  deal,  finding  everywhere  civility  and  respect ; 
but  he  soon  complained  of  being  watched  at  a 
distance  by  soldiers;  he  refiised  to  extend  his 
rides  because  an  English  officer  must  attend 
him;  and,  finally,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
house  and  garden,  and  represented  that  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  killing  him.  But  it  should  appear 
by  this  time,  and  from  causes  very  different  from 
those  assigned  by  himself  and  his  attendants,  in 
order  to  excite  odium  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
and  the  British  government,  that  exercise  had 
become  disagreeable  and  painful  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  dying  of  the  hereditary  disease 
which  he  had  imported  with  him,  and  upon  which 
the  finest  climate  in  the  world  could  have  exer- 
cised no  healing  influence.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1802,  the  symptoms  of  this  hereditary 
disorder  were  observed  by  his  then  constant  com- 
panion, Bourrienne ;  and  in  his  consular  days  he 
had  been  repeatedly  heard  lamenting  that  he 
should  grow  fat,  and  expressing  the  presentiment 
that  he  should  die  of  the  disorder  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  his  father.  Some  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  shown  themselves  in 
an  entire  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs  during  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
afterwards  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Every  medical  assistance  that  the  surgeons  of  our 
forces,  and  a  well-supplied  British  garrison,  could 
afford  was  offered,  and  even  pressed  upon  him ; 
but  he  would  take  no  medicine,  and  it  is,  at  the 
least,  doubtful  whether  any  medicine  or  any  human 
skill  could  have  delayed  the  catastrophe.  As  a 
climax  to  their  atrocious  falsehoods,  some  of  his 
satellites  reported  that  he  dreaded  to  take  drugs 
from  English  hands,  lest  he  should  be  poisoned  ! 
And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact, 
that  he,  like  many  other  men,  had  always  enter- 
tained an  antipathy  and  dread  to  doctors  and 
medicines.  In  1819,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the 
university  of  Pisa,  was  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Helena 
as  physician  to  Bonaparte ;  and  two  Catholic 
clergymen  went  out  from  Italy  to  act  as  his  chap- 
lains. Towards  the  end  of  1820  he  grew  worse, 
and  remained  in  a  weak  state  until  the  following 
April,  when  the  disease  assumed  an  alarming 
character.  He  then  consented  to  be  attended  by 
Dr.  Amott.  "  From  the  first,"  says  another  Bri- 
tish medical  officer  who  was  on  the  island,  "  Na- 
poleon appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady ;  referring  it  to  disease  of  the  stomach,  of 
which  his  father  died,  and  with  which  his  sister, 
the  Princess  Borghese,  was  threatened.  Amott 
assured  me  at  the  time,  that  his  patient  would 
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often  put  hi*  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  Momaeh,  and 
ezclum,  *Ah!  mon  pylore!  men  pylore!'"* 
He  lingered  till  six  o'clock  in  Ae  evening  of  the 
6th  of  May  (1821).  On  the  day  after  his  death, 
the  body,  according  to  hit  own  request,  was  opened 

Sr  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Short, 
r.  Arpott,  Dr.  Henry,  and  several  other  Britiah 
ftaff  and  medical  officers.  Dr.  Henry,  who  wrote 
the  report  of  this  post  mortem  examination,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Short,  fiilly  confirms  elsewhere  the 
facts  that  death  had  been  caused,  not  by  disease 
of  the  liver,  but  by  a  schirrtu  in  the  pylorus.  He 
says,  "The  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  was 
palpably  and  demonstrably  the  cause  of  death; 
and  hov  Napoleon  could  have  existed  for  any  time 
with  such  an  organ  was  wonderful,  for  there  waa 
not  an  inch  of  it  sound.  Antommarchi  was  about 
to  put  his  name  to  the  bulletin,  with  the  English 
medical  gentlemen,  when  he  was  called  aside  by 
Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  after  this  conference 
he  declined  signing.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt, 
that  such  proceeding  on  his  part  would  contradict 
the  diagnosis  of  Mr.  O'Meara."  This  last-named 
individual,  who  obtained  an  unfortunate  notoriety 
by  making  himself  Chomm'  de  fempereur  (the 
emperor's  man),  by  joining  in  the  rancorous  abuse 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  by  vilifying  the 
British  government,  in  whose  pay  he  was  and 
long  had  been,  had  immediately  chimed  in  with 
Bertrand,  Montholon,  Lm  Cases,  and  the  rest, 
and  had  aided  them  in  publishing  to  the  world 
that  the  aeat  of  Bonaparte's  disorder  was  in  the 
liver,  that  the  diaorder  was  aggravated,  if  not 
originally  created,  by  the  climate  of  Sl  Helena, 
SiC.  There,  in  presence  of  the  inanimate  body, 
and  when  the  curtain  had,  indeed,  dropped  for 
ever,  it  might  have  been  expected,  even  from  these 
men,  that  they  would  cease  playing  their  farce. 
But  thev  had  no  intention  of  so  doing ;  they  were 
incapable  of  the  solemn  feeline  which  ought  to 
have  been  inspired  by  that  sad  scene ;  they  were 
determined  not  to  confess  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  misrepresentation  and  wilful  falsehood, 
but  to  persevere  in  their  imposture,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  hatred  of  all  their  party  to  England, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  whole  world  believe 
the  reports  which  they  had  propagated,  and  which 
O'Meara  had  sanctioned.  They  wanted  to  show 
that  the  report  waa  only  aigned  by  Englishmen, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  entitled  to  no  credit ! 
They  thoroughly  well  knew  the  nature  of  the 
complaint ;  they  had  heard  and  had  seen  how  their 
master  defined  the  seat  of  his  disorder,  and  they 
had  now  before  their  eyes  the  frightfiil  ulcer  which 
occupied  his  stomach;  but  all  this  signified  no- 
thing to  them,  aa  the  world  at  large  could  not  tell 
what  they  had  known,  or  heard,  or  seen  !  These 
men  were,  indeed,  contemptible  pigmies  as  com- 
pared widi  Bonaparte ;  but  even  he,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  had  done  a  deed  aa  despicable 
and  baae  aa  any  that  they  could  do.  If  any  ex- 
cuse caa  be  found  tot  it,  tt  muat  be  this— he  waa 
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delirious  ai  Ae  time,  and  they  put  the  Bodoa  iMa 
his  head.  The  laat  will  and  testament  of  Na^ 
leon,  which  ia  now  at  Dootws'  Commona,  omtaiM 
thia  codicil:—** 24th  April,  1821.— Iteaa.  I  fa» 
queath  ten  thousand  franca  to  the  aubakon  officer, 
Cantillon,  who  haa  undergome  a  trial  upon  tht 
charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Lord 
WelUngton,  of  which  he  waa  pronounced  inno- 
cent Cantilion  had  as  ntuek  right  to  assassmal* 
that  oHgarehist  as  the  tatter  had  to  send  wte  M 
perish  art  the  rock  of  8t.  HetenaV  This  waa 
saying,  aa  plainly  u  any  words  could  ecpreaa  it, 
that  ht,  the  dying  Bonaparte,  believed  Cantillon  ta 
have  been  guilty  of  an  atracioaa  attempt,  and  thai 
it  was  for  that  very  deed  that  he  left  him  a  l^acy. 
For  ourselves,  we  not  only  believe  that  thia  n^BBca 
waa  aa  guilty  of  firing  a  piatol  at  the  hoMi  of  tht 
Duke  of  Wellington  aa  Fleachi  waa  of  letting  off 
his  infernal  machine  at  Louia  Philippe^  bat  alas 
that  the  Parisian  jurt/  who  acquitted  him  inn 
even  more  thoroughly  convineed  than  we  are  of 
his  guilt.*  Ilie  feelings  displayed  by  Sir  Hndaoa 
Lowe  at  this  crisis  were  highly  honouraUe  ta 
him.  Though  afflicted  by  the  violent  illneaa  <d  a 
child  of  hia  own,  he  went  to  Longwood  early  ia 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  staid  there  the 
whole  day,  and  did  not  return  until  all  was 
over.  He  was  then  deeply  affeeted.  One  of  his 
oflScers  observed,  that  the  deceaaed  was  ths  naott 
formidable  enemy  England  had  ev«  had.  Sir 
Hudaon  atopped  him,  and  other  remarka  wbidi 
might  have  followed  from  odier  quartera,  by 
aaymg,  "  Well,  gendemen,  he  waa  England^ 
greatest  enemy,  and  mine  too ;  but  I  fcHgive  Un 
everything.  On  the  death  of  a  great  man,  we 
should  only  fi^l  deep  concern  and  regret."  f 

The  faulta  committed,  or  allowed  to  be  committed, 
by  the  Bourbons  at  the  Reatoration  (d  1814  dU 
not  include  any  ovei^severity,  or  cruelty,  or  blood- 
shed ;  and,  if  we  consider  Uie  wronga  which  ^ 
family  bad  sufiered,  or  the  execrable  barbantias 
which  had  been  practised  upon  some  membeta  of 
that  unfortunate  family,  including  the  Doeheaa  of 
Angoul6me,  who  had  survived  them,  and  who  now 
returned  to  Paris,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
abstinence  from  vengeance  waa  altogether  aateBish- 
ing.  Many  of  the  memben  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, who,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had  voted  the 
deathsof  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  were  living  in  France,  and  were 


at  WellingtoD  would  M  no  ctiitie,  but  k  Uudab)*  ud  (lorioiu  td  at 
patriotimi.  Thb  low  nflan.  Maris  Andri  Ckntillon,  liiiciii  yn 
popolu.  At  the  tlnM,  ud  lonii  alterwudi,  the  nihleet  of  the  dake'a 
••capo  frpm  baisf  nardend  waa  treated  Ter;  nwrrilj  in  praae  and 
vena.  We  lur||et  Oe  ptedae  worda  and  the  JiagU  ot  the  ihTae, 
but  wo  irmamber  the  senae  of  an  eptgrammatir  quatrain  oo  Caa- 
tilloD'a  unlucky  AUoio.  It  wai  thia— p»t  Cantiilan  mutook  (be 
EuUab  (aaoial  for  a  giaad  homma  (wAui  miamt  litMtr  a  grmt  or  • 
lalt  wuM),  and  ao,  almttf  loo  high,  mliaed  him  I 
i  Dr.  HeiwT.    The  doctor,  who  had  been  annunoiwd  in  tte  BfcWo 


ol  the  pncediog  night  to  attend  the  gonmor'a  yoonga*  child, 
iUnew  waa  audden  and  alaminf,  remained  tai  the  houae  with  hit 
liulo  patimt,  and  thero  mw  and  heard  all  ibai  he  nporli  of  Sir 
Balaos'a  babaiioor.  Be  aaya,  "  In  bar*  butioe  to  an  ill  uaed  maa. 
I  caa  tmaty  that,  notwithatanding  the  b&r  paangv  betwaen  Ike 
great  depaitad  and  bimeeU,  the  goreraor  mka  of  him  ia  a  laofactfiL 
feeling,  and  am;  way  pnpw  fsasMb''— <nvMm(mm  if  •  SHf 
Avyeun,  ^. 
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l«ft  to  live  tfaen  unditturbed.    Many  notoriom 
•oouidrelt  who  luid  played  the  part  of  gaolers  and 
tormentora  in  the  Temple  were  permitted  to  live 
in  Paris :  ix>t  one  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  not 
«ne  wss  transported,  hardly  one  was  exiled.    AH 
-who  had  acquired  titles,  honours,  estates,  and  by 
'whataoever  means,  were  allowed  to  retain  them 
iritliout  inquiry  or  question.     It  was  the  first  time 
thmt  a  rerolution,  or  a  counter-revolution,  had  hap- 
pwied  in  France  without  being  followed  by  torrents 
of  blood.    The  conspiracy,  the  return  from  Elba, 
the    flight  from  the  Tuileries,  the  campaign  of 
'Waterloo  seemed  but  an  evil  return  for  so  much 
moderatioii.    It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of 
Aastria,  on  learning  the  return  from  Elba  aud  the 
triumphant  march  upon  Paris,  said  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  always  recommended  modera- 
tion aad  magnanimity,  "  Well,  Sire,  now  you  see 
wbat  has  happened  from  protecting  your  Jacobins 
•t  Paris !"    It  was  not  to  be  espected  from  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  thought  it  consistent  with  good  policy, 
that  the  second  restoration,  or  the  counter-revolu- 
tion  of  1815  should  be  so  bloodless  and  so  gentle 
as  that  of  1814.'  Many  of  the  treasons  which  had 
been  committed  had  been  attended  with  such  ex- 
aaperating  circumstances  I  Saints  might  bear  them, 
but  they  were  not  to  he  borne  by  princes  and  men 
liable  to  human  passions !  To  the  stormier  of  these 
passions  few  princes  or  men  were  less  liable  than 
was  Loola  XVIII. ;  but,  having  been  so  grossly  be- 
trayed by  the  fionapartists  and  the  men  of  the 
revolution  whom  he  had  tnuted,  he  felt  that  he 
could  trust  them  no  more,  and  that  he  must  of 
necessity  employ  and  have  near  his  person  none 
bat  royalists  and  decided  Bourboniats;  and  this 
party,  composed  of  returned  emigrants,  of  men 
who  had  lost  in  the  Revolution  nearly  everything 
but  their  ancient  names,  who  had  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  humiliation,  and  of  whom  many  had 
undergone  even  the  extremities  of  privation  in 
fonign  lands,  wu  indisposed  to  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  which  had  been  tried  with  such  signal 
lll-sueeess  the  preceding  year,  and  inclined  to  look 
upon  this  second  restoration  as  a  harvest  of  com- 
pensation on  one  side  and  of  vengeance  on  the 
other.    They  were  men,  they  were  Frenchmen; 
and  no  French  party  or  faction,  when  once  let 
loose,  had  ever  yet  been  either  merciful  or  mode- 
rate.    Yet  even  now,  through  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  through  other  influ- 
enOM,  emMpieuous  among  which  were  the  reeom- 
mendations  of  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  vengeance  taken  was  almost  miraeu- 
kttisly  moderate.     In  order  to  render  their  resist- 
ance the  more  desperate,  Lab<kloy&re  and  others  had 
talked  among  the  fionapartists  of  an  intemlinable 
lilt  ef  proscriptions,  of  the  guillotine  en  pernio- 
nenee,  as  in  the  Reign  ef  Terror !  Yet  when  the 
avenging  royal  ordinance  was  published  (on  the 
S4th  of  July)  it  was  found  to  contain  only  fifty- 
seven  names)  and  of  these  (mly  nineteen  were 
threataned  witii  capital  piraidiBent  or  trial  before 


a  military  tribunal.  The  first  name  on  the  black 
list  was  that  of  Ney;  the  second  was  that  of  Lab<$- 
doy^re.  In  the  lighter  part  of  the  list  were  the 
names  of  Soult,  Carnot,  Vandamme,  &c. }  they 
were  merely  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  three  days, 
and  retire  into  the  interior  of  France,  to  places  to 
be  indicated  to  them,  where  they  were  to  remain 
under  inspection  until  the  chambers  should  decide 
which  of  them  ought  either  to  depart  the  king- 
dom or  be  delivered  up  to  legal  prosecution.  It 
was  explained  that  such  of  these  individuals  as 
should  be  condemned  to  exile  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  property  in  Fran'ce,  and  freely  carry 
the  proceeds  with  them.  Lab<Sdoy^re  and  Ney 
were  the  only  two  that  suffered  death.  For  Gene- 
ral Mallet's  conspiracy  alone  the  government  of 
Bonaparte  had,  in  1812,  put  to  death  that  more 
than  half-insane  general,  two  other  general  officers 
(Lahorie  and  Guidal),  and  eleven  other  officers  of 
various  grades.  Fourteen  military  men,  who  had  all 
fought  and  bled  fur  the  republic  or  for  Bonaparte, 
were  all  pitilessly  fusiladed  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle, 
for  an  insurrection  which  had  last^  only  five  hours, 
and  which  had  been  put  down  with  the  greatest 
ease !  These  sanguinary  acts  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Savary,  Cambac<$res,  Real,  and 
other  Bonapartists  of  that  quality ;  and  the  parta' 
generally,  who  afterwards  made  heaven  and  earth 
ring  with  their  lamentations  for  the  deaths  of  Lab<!- 
doy&re  and  Ney,  applauded  what  was  done,  as  the 
quick  and  energetic  action  of  a  strong  government 
{jme  forte  administration).* 

Both  money  and  passports  had  been  sent  to 
Labtkloy^re,  but,  instead  of  quitting  the  country, 
which  it  appears  he  might  easily  have  done,  he 
remained  with  the  army  behind  the  Loire  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  he  then  came  back  to  Paris,  in 
disguise,  and  with  projects  which  perhaps  hare 

*  ThcM  summary  pron«dliiKi  were  Koeomrattiied  by  many  hor- 
fMe,  ud  by  K>m«  dugiuting,  gwamiHaew  Th*y  mghl  nol  lo  b* 
forgotteu,  but  proatrved  and  remimtbared  aa  fbir  specim<^Da  vi  won* 
procredlngt,  and  ai  proof  of  lb*  propriaty  with  whkh  lb*  fkllni  aiid 
olTeta  Bonapartlatt  ooald  SU  Europe  with  tliair  clamoara  about  Uw 
deaths  of  Ney  and  Labedoyire.  BlaUet.  who  was  mure  than  half 
erami,  had  rendered  important  aertlees  to  Bonaparte  and  to  Manhal 
llaasf n«  io  Italy.  He  had  been  diamiaard  the  service  on  snsiiieiun  of 
republicanism,  had  afterwards  l)een  seised  by  Botupanes  sfcret 
policr,  and,  without  any  trial,  had  been  drtalned  for  aereial  yean 
either  in  astaie-prison.  or  in  a  Maiiam  it  SnU.mtia  the  stricteat  sur- 
teiilanee.  His  acoompliees,  Oenerala  Laliorie  and  Oatdsl,  had  under. 
(oiM  tile  same  (hie,  and  were  only  liberated  from  llMir  lonf  baptl- 
Bonment  in  La  Force,  at  Paria,  Ijy  tjie  momi*atary  succesa  of  the  oaii> 

Siiracy.  Oeueral  L  horle,  once  the  bosom  friend  of  Morean  and  of 
amot,  hart  favoured  and  patroniied  Sorary  at  a  time  whm  Bom- 
pane  could  do  nothing  for  him,  aud  lud  obtained  promotion  fbr  thie 
heaitleas  Tillain,  wlio  directed  the  mOllary  tribunal,  and  who  would 
not  hear  of  mercy.  Uihorie'a  body  was  Uterally  anaad  with  wound* 
and  scars,  received  In  theneat  eamjiaigiu  of  the  repnbUo.  Oibera 
bore  the  tame  marks.  The  plot,  the  orerthroW  of  H,  the  Mltnrt^ 
trial,  and  azreution  of  the  oonsplratota,  were  all  conprtsed  witliia 
file  narrow  spooe  of  twenty-four  hours.  Bonaparte's  eottrla.lnartiaI, 
or  military  ttibnnale,  oeeer  allowed  either  matey  et  delae.  Soaa  af 
the  members  of  the  preernt  eeoit  were  sharply  handleil  by  Mallet^ 
«hQ  well  knew  that  his  death,  at  least,  wa*  Ine^idble,  ttii  who  hsd 
and*  np  hb  mbid  to  die.  1  he  preeident  ef  th*  arart,  6«n*t^ 
Dejean,  aaked  him  who  were  his  accomplleee?  ''All  Friaoe,  and 
yon  tonfself,  Sejean,  would  have  bees  i^  (Mottplla^s,  If  I  bid 
been  suewsafal."  tepMed  Hallet.  Sonliar,  on*  of  hie  actnal  aeoerii- 
plioes,  an  old  eh^  it  tauulhm,  who  had  twea  batiered  in  many  cadi- 
rtigat,  but  who  sail  einnf  to  life,  eaalainud  several  thnes  Min 
that  bloody  tribunal,  "  QenUemra,  have  mercy  I  have  pity  npon  n*  I 
We  are  all  old  oOeert,  riddled  with  balls  I  nod  we  at*  all  Mutt  of 
SaniUeer'  Th*  sUo(ht*ton  th*  wlsin  of  Orcnell*  wa*  fHfhtM. 
Thon^  pierced  by  several  bullets.  Mallet  was  fbund  alive  when  th* 
irlnghad  cfased ;  and  so  th*  nidint  tnlahad  their  work  by  flimillw 
•h*irhiiyoM«*  into  Urn 
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not  yet  been  fully  explained.  At  a  moment  when 
the  emigrants  and  the  royalists  of  all  classes  were 
dreading  some  fresh  conspiracy,  and  were  calling 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  government  for  vigo- 
rous measures,  habidoyhn  was  arrested  in  the  capi- 
tal,  and,  in  conformitv  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
24th  July,  was  handed  over  to  a  conteil  de  guerre, 
or  court-martial.  This  court  willingly  and  readily 
tried  him,  without  once  referring  to  the  convention 
or  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  if  good  for  Ney  was 
good  for  Lab^oyfere ;  and,  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  all  capable  of  being  proved  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  witnesses,  as  the  prisoner  himself 
confessed  them  all,  and  had  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  plead  except  that  other  and  more 
powerful  officers  were  more  guilty  than  he,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  army  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
the  court  condemned  him  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor ; 
and  he  was  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Au- 
gtist,  the  order  for  his  execution  being  signed  by 
Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr. 

Marshal  Ney  had  fled  in  disguise,  and  with  a 
passport  bearing  a  false  name,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
two  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention  or 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  one  day  before  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  BlQcher 
entered  that  city.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  either 
from  the  British  or  from  the  Prussian  general ; 
but  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  exasperated  court  were 
then  close  to  Paris,  and  Ney  evidently  fled  because 
he  feared  their  vengeance  and  felt  convinced  that 
Wellington  and  BlQcher  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
even  if  disposed  so  to  do,  and  that  the  convention 
of  Paris  gave  him  (Ney)  no  protection,  and  no 
claim  whatever  upon  any  of  the  parties  who  bad 
signed  the  said  convention.  If  such  had  not  been 
his  convictions  could  Ney  have  condescended  to  fly 
like  a  felon  ?  Would  he  have  resorted  to  measures 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  deprive  him  of  his 
claim  upon  the  convention  if  such  a  claim  had  in 
reality  existed  ?  And  could  he  have  taken  these 
steps  without  the  advice  of  knowing,  expert  men — 
of  members  of  the  provisional  government  who  had 
concluded  the  convention,  and  who  well  knew  that 
the  case  of  Marshal  Ney  was  not  provided  for  in 
that  agreement,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  showing  Louis  XVI II. 's  declaration,  that  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  bringing  some  of  the 
chief  conspirators  and  traitors  to  condign  punish- 
ment, had  told  the  five  commissioners  of  the  provi- 
sional government  that  he  (the  duke)  had  nothing  to 
aay  on  that  head,  meaning  that  his  silence  should 
be  taken  for  the  confession  that  he  had  no  right, 
power,  or  faculty  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  the 
determination  of  Louis  XVIII.,  or  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings either  against  Ney  or  against  any  other 
man  in  the  same  predicament.  Now,  as  the  pecu- 
liarly aggravating  circumstances  of  Ney's  treason 
Were  known  to  aU  Paris,  there  was  nobody  in  that 
capital  but  felt  that  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
would  be  especially  directed  against  bim ;  and  to 
all  who  knew  what  had  passed  between  Uie  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  five  commissioner*  on  the 


29th  of  June,  six  days  before  the  oonventioo  wv 
ratified,  and  nine  days  before  the  allies  entered 
Pari^  the  duke's  silence  upon  the  avenging  clause 
in  the  royal  declaration  must  have  been  considered 
aa  a  warning  to  men  like  Ney  and  Labt^oyire  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  to  quit  France  aa  speedily 
as  might  be.  We  have  seen,  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  circumstantial  dis- 
patch to  his  own  government,  that  the  five  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  his  grace  by  the  provisional 
government  at  Paris,  over  which  the  heartless  and 
astucious  Fouche  presided,  appear  to  have  said  or 
to  have  thought  very  litde  about  the  matter,  that  is, 
about  the  clause  in  Louis  XVIII. 's  declaration 
which  threatened  the  chief  conspirators,  &c  As 
soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  Ney 
obtained  the  Mse  passport  from  Fonch^.  He 
did  not  take  his  depsrture  immediately ;  but  he 
was  urged  so  to  do  by  all  his  friends,  and  by  all 
who  disliked  bloodshed  and  military  executions. 
Talleyrand  urged  him  to  fly,  and  when  he  did  fly, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  Foucht!  advised  him  to  get  into 
Switzerland  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  Talleyrand  who  facilitated  his  retreat 
to  that  country  by  inducing  Count  Bubna,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  which  stretched 
along  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lyons, 
to  countersign  Ney's  fictitious  passport  Both 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  may,  indeed,  have  been 
anxious  to  get  Marshal  Ney  out  of  the  coon- 
try,  from  motives  very  distinct  from  those  of 
humanity  and  compassion ;  but  these  motives  will 
by  no  means  prove  that  they  believed  Ney  to  be 
protected  by  the  convention  of  Paris. 

Why  Ney  after  his  flight  from  Paris  did  not  get 
beyond  the  frontiers  is  still  open  to  discussion  and 
to  doubt.  Many  ardent  royalists  were  in  search  of 
him,  and  at  last  a  volunteer  of  this  class,  one  M. 
Locard,  who  was  prefect  of  police  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  who  had  received  no  commission  firom 
the  Bourbon  government,  discovered  and  seized 
the  marshal  in  an  obscure  auberge,  or  public-house, 
in  the  Cantal,  the  southernmost  and  wildest  part 
of  old  Auvergne,  and  one  of  the  very  wildest  and 
most  mountainous  regions  in  France — a  region  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  He  was  immediately  brought 
up  to  Paris,  and  there  examined  secretiy  by  Louis 
XVIII.'s  prefect  of  police,  according  tq  the 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  French  fashion.  He 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  if  his  vision  and 
brain  were  still  affected  by  the  powder  and  smoke 
of  Waterloo — to  have  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  that  fatal 
day  (meaning  the  13th  of  March,  the  day  of  hisde- 
fection) !  I  lost  my  head !  I  was  c^^ged  into  it,  and 
could  not  help  it"  The  Bourbon  minutry  deliberated 
several  days  whether  Ney  should  be  tried  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  or  by  a  court-martial ;  but  at  last 
they  decided  that,  as  his  name  had  been  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  peers  since  his  flight  and  since  die  or- 
donnanceof  the24th  of  July,  he  should  be  tried  by  a 
conteil  de  guerre  (court-martial).  Marshal  Moncey, 
who  was  named  president  of  this  court,  as  the  oldest 
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of  the  marshal!,  refused  either  to  preside  or  to  be 
present  at  the  trial ;  upon  which  Marshal  Jourdan, 
the  vanquished  at  Vittoria,  was  named  president, 
and  Marshals  Massena,  Augereau,  Mortier,  and 
Generals  Giazan,  ClaparMe,  and  Villatte,  and  the 
Mareschal-de-camp  Grundler  were  appointed   to 
be  members  of  the  court-martial.    But  Ney's  ad- 
Tocates  and  defenders  insisted  that  this  tribunal, 
that  this   court-martial,  was  incompetent  to  try 
their  client  at  all,  and  that  Ney,  having  been  a 
peer  at  the  time  of  his  defection  and  alleged  trea- 
son, could    be   tried   only   by   the  Chamber  of 
Peers.     The  marshals  were  but  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  odium  of  the  trial  and  from  all 
responsibility,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  majority 
that  the  court  was  not  competent  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.      This  was  on  the  9th  of  November. 
On  the  11th  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion and  the  royal  ordonnance  (signed  by  all  the 
ministers  now  in  office)  ordering  them  to  try  Ney 
for  high  treason,  &c.     The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
without  demur,  proceeded  immediately  with  the 
trial,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of 
138  against  22,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty — 
Death  :  and  of  the  very  small  minority  not  one 
voted  for  a.  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  seventeen  of 
the  peers  recommending  transportation  Qa  deporta- 
tion) instead  of  the  capital  punishment,  and  five 
of  them  declining  to  vote  at  all.     Madame  Ney 
waited  upoa  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  quote  the 
convention  to  him,  and  to  demand  his  interference 
—not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right — to  prove  to  him 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour,  and  by  his  own  act, 
to  protect  her  husband.     She  says,  that  the  duke 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gorern- 
ment  of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  stop  its  justice :  and,  if  Wellington 
said  so,   he  said  what  was  perfectly  true.    The 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  entirely 
changed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  Talley- 
rand, with  whom  Wellington  had  at  times  con- 
sulted on  internal  French  affairs,  as  being  the  only 
wise  statesman  in  the  country,  and  the  most  mo- 
derate, was  no  longer  in  office  and  was  no  longer 
consulted  by  the  king.     It  was  Talleyrand  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  had  stoppeid  many  con- 
templated measures  of  severity,  and  who  had  greatly 
reduced  the  list  of  proscription.      Madame  Ney 
applied  also  to  the  ambaasadors  of  other  nations 
resident  in  Paris,  bnt  without  any  effect.    Ney 
himself  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  his  wife  had  spoken  to 
his  grace.     Madame  Ney  then  made  matters  still 
more  hopeless  by  publishing  a  defective  and  incor- 
rect account  of  the  conversation  which  she  had 
had  with  the  duke.     In  consequence  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  set  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  the  twelfth  article  of  the  convention  of  Paris 
u  binding  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders- 
in-chief  to  protect  Ney,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the  19tb  of  November, 


which  was  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  afterwards  published.  We  can 
only  refer  to  this  convincing  document,  which 
French  historians  of  the  present  schools  will  never 
quote,  as  setting  the  question  of  the  plea  set  up  for 
Ney,  imder  the  convention,  at  rest  for  ever,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  discussion  of  it  by  rea- 
soning and  facts,  and  not  by  passion  and  mere  de- 
clamation and  invective. 

The  sentence  on  the  marshal  was  pronounced 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  December.  At  midnight,  a  council  was  held 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  chief  of  this  cabinet, 
had  said,  "  Who  dares  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Ney?"  Some  of  Richelieu's  colleagues, 
however,  are  said  to  have  ventured  to  recommend 
a  reprieve,  and  transportation  to  America,  but 
timidly  ond  doubtingly.  It  is  added  that  this 
proposition  was  made  to  the  king  himself  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  listen  to  it  for  one  moment  It  was 
resolved  to  hasten  the  execution,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  induced  to  suspect  that  there  was 
a  desperate  plot  on  foot  for  releasing  the  marshal, 
and  for  making  an  emevie,  or  insurrection,  in  the 
faubourgs.  Ney,  however,  was  not  conducted  to 
his  place  of  execution  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
as  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been.  The  sun  was 
getting  high  in  the  heavens,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  Ney  was  brought  out  of  his 
prison,  to  be  conducted  to  the  spot  selected  for 
his  execution — ^the  broad,  open,  and  public  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  towards  the  Observa- 
tory. He  was  carried  in  a  hackney-coach  through 
the  populous  streets  and  quays  of  Paris,  but  there 
was  no  commotion,  no  beau  desespoir.  The  fau- 
bou:^  people  cared  little  about  "the  bravest  of 
the  brave ;"  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  other  men 
who  sympathised  with  him,  were  kept  in  awe  by 
the  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  French  troops  that 
wore  the  white  cockade;  and  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney  passed  off  as  quietly  as  that  of  Palm 
at  Nuremberg,  as  that  of  Hofer  at  Mantua,  or  as 
any  other  state-execution  had  done,  when  Bona- 
parte's army  gave  the  law,  and  suppressed  the 
expression  of  public  feeling  by  the  display  of  their 
strength.  At  the  Luxembourg  Ney  found  a  small 
detachment  of  gendarmerie  and  two  platoons  of 
veterans  waiting  for  him.  He  was  shot  by  one  of 
these  veteran  platoons ;  he  fell  pierced  with  twelve 
bullets,  three  of  them  in  the  head,  and  he  died 
instantly,  and  without  a  struggle.  The  public 
funds,  which  had  been  fluctuating,  rose  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  he  was  dead.  He  left  behind 
him,  in  France,  many  men  who  had  done  more  to 
merit  death ;  but  this  will  not  prove  that  his  treason 
had  been  unjustly  punished. 

A  third  execution  would  have  been  added  if  the 
condemned  prisoner  had  not  escaped.  This  was 
Lavalette,  Bonaparte's  director-general  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  husband  of  a  near  relation  of  Bona- 
parte's first  wife.    His  professional  knowledge  and 
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experieDce  had  given  him  the  meant  of  being  yerj 
useful  during  the  progrcw  of  the  Elbe  conipiracy. 
Uptn  the  return  of  hie  master  from  Elba,  he 
reeumed  hi*  important  office  (trebly  important  in 
a  country  where  all  the  posting-hones  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  postmaster,  and  where 
the  system  of  opening  letters,  and  stopping  such 
aa  might  he  objectionable,  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection).  He  wu  also  made  one  of 
Bonaparte's  new  peers.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  March,  many  hours  before  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  the  Tuikries  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
scarcely  two  hours  after  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled 
for  Lille,  Lavalette,  whoae  subalterns  and  empUn/it 
had  nearly  all  been  left  in  their  places  by  the 
Bourbons,  took  possession  of  the  general  post- 
office  in  Paris,  laid  his  hands  upon  all  the  letters 
and  upon  all  the  money  there,  and  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  directors  tx  postmasters  in  all 
parts  of  France,  assuring  them  that  the  emperor 
Napoleon  would  be  at  Paris  within  two  hours, 
(bat  the  capital  was  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  that,  let  the  Bourlxmists  do  what  they  would, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  civil  war  in  France. 
With  his  ample  means,  Lavalette  soon  spread 
copies  of  this  letter  far  and  near,  and  thus  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  the  temporary  success 
of  the  conspiracy.  After  the  king's  return,  his 
name  was  set  down  in  the  list  of  proscription. 
He  was  arrested  some  time  after  in  Paris.  His 
case  was  handed  over  to  the  common  court  of 
aasiza  (Cour  d'Assites),  and  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember he  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  waa 
condemned  to  death.  The  wife  of  the  condemned, 
aided  by  Marshal  Marmont,  one  of  Lavalette 's  old 
companions  in  arms,  obtained  access  to  the  king, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  him  to 
•xercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  king  spoke 
kindly  and  compassionately  to  her,  but  gave  no  pro- 
mise, thus  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  justice 
must  take  its  course.  Other  e£Forts  were  equally  un- 
availing. As  in  the  cases  of  Lab^oyire  and  Ney, 
the  French  attributed  the  severity  of  the  king  to  the 
intarference  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
16me ;  but  the  charge  is  absurd.  The  whole  court, 
the  whole  ministry,  both  the  Houses  or  Chambers 
now  sitting,  were  clamouring  for  rigour  and  for 
examples  t  but  the  French  people  could  never  see 
the  sad  haggard  face  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  without  thinking  of  the 
Temple  and  the  guillotine,  and  of  all  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  and  woes  which  they  had  made  her 
auffer  in  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  they  could 
never  drive  from  their  own  vindictive  hearts  and 
heads  the  notion  that  she  lived  and  breathed  only  for 
revenge  and  retaliation.  Madame  Lavaktte  waa 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  and  her  husband 
had  many  personal  frieitda,  and,  in  private  life, 
some  good  and  endearing  qualities.  .  'The  prisoner 
was  not  guarded  so  carefully  as  atate-priaoners  had 
been  under  the  republic  and  under  Bonaparte. 
Numerous  friends  visited  him  diuly,  and  a  very 
aimple  plan  wm  laid  for  his  eepape.    One,  if  not 


more,  of  his  gaolers  accepted  a  good  bribe,  tad. 
promised  to  be  blind.  Madame  went  to  pay  ber 
last  visit  on  the  2lBt  of  December,  for  he  was  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day.  In  the  cell  the  ooa|^ 
exchanged  clothes;  and,  though  Lavalette  vs* 
a  short  stout  man,  and  his  wife  a  very  tall  and  thin 
woman,  the  travestied  soldier  and  postmaater-general 
was  allowed  to  descend  the  long  ataircaae  of  tfa« 
Conciergerie,  to  pass  the  several  wickets,  and  to 
get  fairly  out  of  the  prison  without  check  or  q/aa- 
tion.  But  his  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Without 
obtaining  a  passport,  and  other  aaaistanost  it  «a« 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  out  of  France.  The 
giving  of  passports  and  the  management  of  poliw 
no  longer  lay  with  Fouch«S,  but  with  a  devotci 
Bourboniat  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1816,  when 
the  gendarmerie,  when  the  dexteroua  and  expert 
myrmidona  of  the  police  were  hunting  aftn  him, 
and  beating  Paris  like  a  bush,  when  every  outlet 
from  the  city  was  sharply  watched,  and  what 
orders  had  gone  all  over  France  to  stop  and  seize 
him,  Lavalette  applied  to  Mr.  Michael  Bruce,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  residing  in  Paris,  who  chimed  in  with 
the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  party  in  Englwid, 
and  who,  in  common  with  a  ^tod  many  of  his 
countrymen  resident  in  the  same  place,  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  violent  censures  of  tha 
proceedings  of  the  alliea  and  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment, and  by  an  exceedingly  warm  synapathy  for 
the  Bonapartists,  whom  they  now  represented  as 
unfortunate  championi  for  liberty  I  By  means 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  conveyed  by  a  steady 
friend,  Bruce  was  informed  that  Lavalette  waa  still 
in  hiding  in  Paris,  that  he  was  in  dread  of  being 
discovered  every  hour,  and  that  nobody  but  a 

fenerous  Engliidiman  like  Bruce  could  save  him. 
truce  immediately  communicated  with  his  friend 
and  brother  in  politics  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  readily  agreed  to  assist  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman.  It  ia  to 
be  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not,  at  thia 
time,  in  active  service.  Bruce  and  Wilson  then 
associated  in  their  project  Captain  Heiy  Hutchin- 
son, who  was  in  active  service,  and  quartered  with 
his  r^ment  in  Paris,  and  whose  political  antipar 
thies  and  sympathiea  were  the  aame  aa  thoae  of 
Bruce  and  Wilson.  Passports  w»e  procured  from 
the  British  ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  at  the 
request  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  for  a  fictitious  general  and  oolond;  who 
were  about  to  travel  to  Belgium.  Lavalette'a 
measure  was  procured,  and  a  tailor  was  employed 
to  make  an  English  general's  undress  uniform, 
according  to  that  measure.  A  good  brown  wig 
was  purchased  to  disguise  the  fugitive  by  covering 
his  grey  hair  j  and,  with  the  aid  of  blliston,  an 
English  subidtem  officer,  Bruce,  Wilson,  and 
Hutchinson  provided  everything  that  could  best 
contribute  to  get  Lavalette  safely  beyond  the 
French  frontiers.  With  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, La?alette  was  smuggled  by  night  from  hia 
hiding-place  to  Hutchinson's  lodgings.  On  the 
next  morning  Sir  Robert  Wilson  called  at  the  do^ 
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with  his  own  cabriolet,  and  took  np  the  Anglicited 
Frenchman  and  drove  off.    Captain  HutohintoB 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
eabriolet,  talking  good  loud  English  with  Wilson. 
In  this  manner  they  got  through  Paris,  and  passed 
the  barrier  of  Clicny  with  little  or  no  observation. 
At  one  or  two  villi^es  on  the  road  they  were 
alarmed  by  seme  gendarmes,  who  seemed  to  hover 
about  them.    Farther  on  they  passed  other  gen- 
darmes, who  had  copies  of  a  hand -bill  containing 
the  description  of  Lavalette's  person  and  features, 
which  had  been  dispersed  throughout  France ;  but 
Hutchinson  speaking  good  French,  and   having 
a  ready  wit  abimt  him,  gave  answers  which  satis- 
fied these  police-soldiers.     As  they  were  approach* 
in g  the  town  of  Compile,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
observed  that  some  of  Lavalette's  grey  hairs  were 
straggling  from  under  his  juvenile  wig ;  and  Sir 
Robert,  taking  a  pair  of  seissors,  adroitly  clipped 
off  these  tell-tales.     In  Compiigne  they  sought 
out  retired  quarters,  where  they  waited  till  Elliston 
arrived  with  Sir  Robert  Wilton's  travelling  car* 
riage.     When  post-horses  were  procured  (we  be- 
lieve there  was  not  one  of  the  postmasters  that 
would  have  stopped  Lavalette  if  he  had  known 
him  ever  so  well),  the  late  postmastei^general  and 
Sir  Robert  eontinued  their  journey  to  the  near 
frontier.    They  crossed  it  safely,   after  passing 
through  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  which  were 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and  they  reached 
Mons,  in  Belgium,  where  all  Lavalette's  danger 
might  be  considered  as  over.     Sir  Robert  Wilson 
then  posted  back  to  Puis,  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
dition baring  occupied  only  sixty  hours.     Sus- 
picion, however,  fell  upon  the  English  knight; 
and  the  Bourbon  postmaster-genersi  resorting,  at 
the  orders  of  his  government,  to  those  questionable 
measures  which  Lavalette  had  so  often  employed 
wlien  he  held  that  office,  stopped  and  opened 
letters,  paying  a  particular  attention  to  such  as 
were  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  op- 
position.   In  this  way  a  letter  was  procured,  and 
handed  over  to  the  police,  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  Earl  Orey,  and  containing  a  full  aitd 
exact  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction.     Imme- 
diately after  this  evidence  was  obtained,  the  police 
arrested    Sir  Robert,   Mr.  Bruce,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  and  ransaeked  their  private  papers 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  evidence  against 
them.    At  first  each  of  the  three  prisoners  re- 
sisted every  attempt  which  had  for  its  object  to 
lead  him  to  confess  the  fact,  or  criminate  himself 
or  his  friends  (and,  contrary  to  the  English  prac- 
tice, all  preliminary  examinations  in  France  were, 
and  still  are,  directed  mainly  to  this  one  object)  ; 
but  Sir  Robert  Wilson  afterwards  asserted  on  his 
^al,  that  this  was  done  only  to  compel  the  French 
goremment  to  confess  the  seizure  of  his  letter  to 
Earl  Orey.     Being  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  they  demanded  to  be  released  upon  bail. 
I%iB  was  raplied  to  by  an  ordoimaaee  of  the 
contunl,  which  said  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
tite  presenl  for  determining  upon  thi  said  demaad. 


The  three  prisoners  then  drew  ^pa  memorial 
in  which  an  appeal  against  the  ordonnance  was 
maintained,  on  the  legal  argument  that  the  title 
of  their  accusation  indicated  only  correctional  and 
not  criminal  penalties,  and,  therefore,  did  not  ex- 
clude bail.    Of  this  memorial  no  notice  was  taken. 
They  then  made  an  application  for  the  communica^ 
tion  to  thdr  council  of  the  papers  connected  with 
their  trial,  and  this  was  refiised,  "  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  France."    They  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  from  which  Lava- 
lette had  escaped,  and  from  which  Lavalette's  wife 
had  been  allowed  to  take  her  departure  without 
hindrance  or  molestation,  aa  soon  as  the  trick 
was    explained.     She  was    not   arraigned   with 
those  who  had  completed  the  work  which   she 
had    helped  to  begin,    nor  was  she   ever  mo- 
lested   sfterwards.      The    Bourbon    government 
had  its  rices,  its    faulu,  ita    imbecilities ;   but 
it  respected  the  religion  and  the  law  which  justi* 
fies  a  wife  in  doing  almost  anything  by  the  order 
of,  or  for  the  sake  of,  her  husband,  and  they  were 
clearly  incapable  of  using  that  rigour  against  a 
female  in  her  situation,  or  in  situations  similar  to 
hers,  which  had  been  employed  very  frequently 
under  the  republic,  and  which,  uuder  a  mitigated 
and  less  sanguinary  form,  had  not  been  wholly  an* 
known  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire.     If  Ma« 
dame  Lavalette  had  been  fouitd  in  her  husbtmd't 
cell  and  dress  in  the  time  of  the  committee  of 
Saiut  Public,  of  which  (3amot  was  a  member,  she 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  guillotine  in  his  stead ) 
if  she  had  been  so  found  under  Bonaparte,  she 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  mental  torture  of 
his  police,  and  to  a  long  detention.     Uuder  the 
present  altered  state  of  affurs  it  is  French  phrase- 
making  and  mere  bombast  to  describe  Madnme 
Lavalette's  short,  easy,  and  well-prepared  perform* 
anee  as  the  miraculous  invention  and  execution  of 
conjugal  love,  as  the  most  touching,  most  heroic, 
moat  sublime  instance  upon  reeord  of  what  a  wo- 
man can  do  for  the  object  of  her  a£fectiona.     The 
history  of  every  country  that  has  a  history  will 
AvniaB  instances  where   women  have  done  ten 
timea  more  and  have  incurred  a  hundred  times 
more  danger  for  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or 
lovers ;  and  the  bloody  records  of  the  French  rev»> 
hition  offer  abundant  instances  of  delicate,  womea 
braving  the  utmost  extremities  of  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger for  the  slightest  and  most  desperate  chance  of 
aarii^  those  they  loved.     These  women  acted  witk 
the  guillotine  and  its  eorviei  before  their  eyes,  and 
ia  most  cases  with  the  fore- knowledge  that,  whether 
they  succeeded  or  failed  in  their  mission,  their  own 
death  was  ineritable.  Here  the  strength  o(  affectioa 
was  put  to  the  strongest  test ;  here  a  sublimity  ef 
love,  heroism,  and  self-devotion  was  required ;  but 
there  was  not  an  avoeat,  there  waa  not  a  friend,  ia 
Paris  but  could  have  told  Madame  Lavalette  thai 
the  greatest  risk  she  ran  waa  that  of  a  abort  im-* 
priaoameat.      But  the  high-sonled    damaa    aad 
demoiaeBea  who  ao  braved  Samsoa  aad  kia  axe 
BoBibonista    erialearata  (of  the  old  Md  Mft 
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of  the  new  claw).  According  to  the  writers  of  the 
Bonapartist  school,  all  Tirtne  and  heroism  began 
with  the  Empire,  or,  at  the  earliest,  with  the  Con- 
aulate,  and  no  sympathy  or  pity  was  due  except 
to  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Napoleon;  and 
(partly,  perhaps,  because  the  number  of  victim* 
was  so  very  small)  they  dwelt  with  untiring  inven- 
tion and  rhetoric  upon  each  particular  case,  filling 
the  world  with  rhapsodies  and  false  notions,  which 
it  is  high  time  the  world  should  be  disabused  of. 
But,  though  Madame  Lavalette  was  not  arraigned 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  two  friends, 
the  turnkey,  the  under-tumkey,  and  some  other 
subordinate  agents  of  a  class  scarcely  more  honour- 
able, were  arraigned  with  them.  They  were  tried 
by  the  same  court  of  assize  which  had  tried  La- 
valette. They  were  brought  to  the  bar  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1816,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  appearing 
in  grand  uniform,  with  seven  or  eight  orders  of  dif- 
ferent European  sovereigns,  and  Hutchinson  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  his  military  rank.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess  by  Bonapartists  or  liberals 
(the  two  terms  being  now  confounded),  and  the 
number  and  temper  of  the  auditory  seem  to  have 
excited  our  three  countrymen,  who  were  all  of  an 
excitable  temperament,  to  certain  displays  of  elo- 
quence which  were  neither  called  for,  nor  in  good 
taste.  They  demanded  that,  as  in  England  a 
foreigner  accused  of  any  crime  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  composed  half  of  Englishmen  and 
half  of  foreigners,  a  similar  privilege  might  be 
extended  to  them  in  France.  The  court  replied 
that  this  was  contrary  to  French  law,  or  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  But  the  Englishmen  had 
nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  severity  of  a  French 
jurv  or  from  the  severity  of  the  French  judges; 
and  it  might  have  happened  that  six  English  jurv- 
men  would  have  been  found  in  Paris  who  would 
have  been  very  unfavourably  impressed  by  some  of 
the  speeches  made  by  the  prisoners  to  a  French 
audience.  There  was  now  abundant  evidence,  even 
without  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  intercepted  letter  to 
Earl  Grey,  to  prove  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
each  of  the  prisoners  now  frankly  confessed  all 
that  had  been  done.  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom  Lava- 
lette had  applied  in  the  first  instance,  said,  "  I 
could  not  repulse  a  man  who  bad  put  hia  life  into 
my  hands."  The  whole  defence  ought  to  have 
begun  and  ended  here.  This  was  a  sentiment 
which  would  have  been  re-echoed  by  every  true 
Englishman,  whatever  might  be  his  politics ;  and 
there  could  have  been  but  few  British  officers  in 
France  but  would  have  infringed  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty  to  save  Lavalette  if  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  their  power,  and  have  stated  that  they 
alone  could  save  him  from  certain  death.  But 
both  Bruce  and  Wilson  went  on  to  declaim  against 
the  restored  Bourbon  government  and  against  their 
own  government ;  and  the  louder  they  grew  upon 
these  particular*  the  more  visible  and  the  more 
andible  became  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
that  crowded  audience.  After  Sir  Robert's  finish- 
ing speech  "  aome  violence  waa  done  to  the  respect 


dne  to  the  majeaty  of  juatioe;"  which  mean*,  it 
plun  English,  that  the  Frenchmen  clapped  iheir 
hands  and  ahouted  and  cheered.  The  preux  cken- 
tiers,  not  satisfied  with  having  saved  Lavalette  ud 
with  justifying  that  geneioua  deed,  took  upon  tiKm- 
selves — there,  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  fordgi 
court  of  justice,  crammed  with  the  inveterate  at- 
mies  of  their  country — to  declare  and  protert— 
against  the  word,  and  the  convincing,  nnanswenUe 
exposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  boaoiir 
was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  one  of  them,  and  vboie 
intellect  and  judgment  were  worth  nKR«  than  tho«, 
not  of  three  but  three  score  such  men — that  tk 
national  faith  of  England  had  been  shamefiilly  Ti»- 
lated  both  in  the  prosecution  of  Marshal  Ney  tad 
in  that  of  Lavalette,  inasmuch  aa  they  irere  both 
sheltered  by  the  12th  article  of  tlie  Conventioi  «f 
Paris !  The  serious  charge,  that  the  prisoners  hsd 
been  engaged  in  a  plot,  directed  generally  agiinS 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  particolui; 
with  the  object  of  changing  the  Frendi  goron- 
ment,  and  exciting  the  French  praple  to  take  up 
arms,  was  struck  out  before  the  indictmoit  cuse 
into  diis  court.  Upon  the  minor  offence,  that  die^ 
had  effected  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  condenuMd 
by  the  laws  of  his  covmtry,  the  jury  reluctantly,  tad 
after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  returned  a  verdic 
of  guilty.  The  president  of  the  court,  after  a  voy 
gentle  address,  read  the  article  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, in  which  the  punishment  prescribed  for  nidi 
offences  was  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  nor  less  than  three  months;  sod 
then  without  hesitation  he  pronounced  sentence  to 
the  shortest  allowable  term.  The  turnkey,  or  coo- 
cierge,  Eberi^  was  condemned  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  then  to  ten  years  of  police  surrcil- 
lance :  all  the  rest  were  acquitted.  The  tnwUe 
and  anxiety  which  it  had  cost  the  three  Englirif 
men  to  smuggle  Lavalette  out  of  France  formed  no 
trifling  sacrifice :  they  passed  three  months  in  pri- 
son before  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  tvo  of 
them  had  exposed  themselves  to  much  more  severe 
consequences — to  be  cashiered  out  of  the  British 
army ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  sacrifices,  and  not- 
withstanding their  very  acceptable  protest  about  the 
Convention  of  Paris,  French  historians,  though  con- 
tinuing to  exaggerate  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by 
Lavalette's  wife,  are  beginning  to  omit  all  mention 
or  even  alluaion  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Michsel 
Bruce,  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Captain 
Hely  Hutchinson.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  of  the  British  government,  which  bad 
been  grossly  insulted,  was  mild  and  generous  even 
to  magnanimity.  As  both  Wilson  and  Hutchinson 
were  British  officers  of  some  distinction,  it  wss 
impossible  for  the  regent,  in  the  relarion  in 
which  he  stood  towards  the  King  of  Frsnce,  to 
omit  taking  notice  of  an  adventure  which  had  sub- 
jected them  to  the  penal  sentence  of  a  French 
court.  Accordingly,  through  the  usual  chsnnd 
of  the  Horse  Guanis,  the  regent  expressed  to  the 
two  officers  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  their  con- 
duct. Th^  were  told,  that,  while  be  must  condeas 
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their  nslmew  in  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  and  reprove  them  for  a  departure 
from  the  propriety  of  their  character  aa  British  offi- 
cers, his  royal  highness  nevertheless  felt  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
and  forebore  inflicting  upon  them  any  punishment 
beyond  what  this  expression  of  his  censure  might 
convey. 

The  design  had  been  well  known  to  them  long 
before ;  bat  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March,  that  a  confidential  messenger  brought  to 
Carolina  Bonaparte  and  her  husband.  King  Joa- 
chim of  Naples,  the  news  that  the  emperor  had 
quitted  Elba  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was 
■ailing  for  France.    By  the  22ud  of  March,  Murat 
and  his  whole  army  were  in  motion.     Knowing, 
by  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  immense  moral 
force  of  the  tiara,  Murat  assured  the  pope  that  no 
mischief,  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  him  j  but, 
as  the  noisy  Neapolitan  army  entered  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  his  guest 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  other  personages,  fled 
to  Grenoa,  and  left  Rome  sad,  silent,  and  deserted. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with   many  facts  and  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered Murat's  army  a  rope  of  sand ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  court  of  Vienna,  suspecting  Murat's 
intentions,  having  palpable  proofs  of  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  been  carrying   on  with  Elba, 
and  being  determined  to  make  security  doubly 
sare,  had  sent  General  Frimont  into  Lombardy 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  had  resolved  not  to 
withdraw  a  single  battalion  from  Italy  for  the  war 
or  the  military  occupation  in  France,  until  Murat 
should  declare  himself,  and  thereupon  receive  his 
quietus.    All  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Mantua, 
and  all  the  formidable  fortresses  in  Upper  Italy, 
had  now  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.    As  the  Neapolitans  advanced, 
the  country  people  carried  their  persons  and  their 
property  as  far  out  of  their  way  as  they  conve- 
niently could :  the  vision  of  a  levee  en  masse,  or 
of  an  active  and  enthusiastic  army  of  insurgents 
following  the  banners  of  Murat  and  of  "  L'Indi- 
p-ENDENzA  dell'  Itklhl"  Vanished  into  thin  air. 
But  in  front  was  Frimont's  army,  50,000  strong, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  and 
obedience.     After  some  trifling  affairs  of  positions, 
the  Neapolitans  sustained  a  severe  check  at  Oc- 
chiobello,  on  the  Po,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  fought  again  in  earnest.     While  Murat 
was  in  the  heat  of  this  combat,  trying  to  animate 
his  people  with  his  own  courage,  which  was  as 
brilUant  as  ever,  and  which  was  the  only  quality 
in  him  that  had  ever  been  brilliant,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  telling  him 
'    that,  according  to  the  engagements  of  the  European 
coalition,  and  on  account  of  the  sudden  war  into 
which  he  (Murat)  had  entered  against  Austria, 
without  motive  and  without  warning,  his  lordship 
must  hold  the  armistice  previously  existing  be- 
tween Naples  and  England  to  be  violated  and 
broken;  and  that,  consequently,  England  would 
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now  assist  Austria  both  with  land  and  sea  forces. 
This  blow  alone  was  quite  sufficient  to  shatter  the 
whole  of  that  scheme  which  Bonaparte  pretended 
might  have  saved  him  if  it  had  only  been  pro- 
perly managed ;  for  so  universal  had  become  the 
spirit  of  disafiection  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
that  the  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  coast  of  a  small 
Anglo- Sicilian  armament  would  have    instantly 
led  to  a  truly  popular  and  fierce  insurrection,  and 
to  wholesale    desertion   from   Murat's   wavering 
troops.     Upon  receiving  Lord  Bentinck's  ominous 
note,  though  he  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  Murat  saw  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  his    throne    and  family  at 
Naples  were  menaced ;  and  a  few  hours  after  he 
quitted  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  retraced 
his  steps  as  far  as  Bologna.  There  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  one  half  of  the  members  of  which  were 
now  actually  plotting,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
him.     It  was  decided  that,  as  the  people  of  Italy 
would  not  be  liberated,  and  as  the  Austrians  were 
so  much  stronger  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
(they  were  again  being  joined  by  reinforcements), 
the  only  tmng  to  be  done  was  to  retire  upon 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  kingdom.     The  retreat 
was  commenced  forthwith.     Frimont  followed  it 
with  imusual  speed,  and  the  Austrians  were  soon 
close  upon  the  rear  of  the  bewildered  macaroni- 
eaters,  who  were  followed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
hootings  and  curses  of  the  townspeople  and  vil- 
lagers, whose  substance  they  had  consumed  with- 
out  paying  for  it,  for  the  military  chest  had  not 
been  filled  as  had  been  expected,  but  was  now  a 
perfect  vacuum.     Poor  Murat,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  other  high  lands  which  form  the  frontiers  of 
Naples  were  full  in  sight,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  encourage  his   sore-footed   and    faint-hearted 
soldiers,  and  to  tell  them  that,  though  the  move- 
ments they  had  lately  been  making  looked  like  a 
retreat,  they  were  in  reality  no  such  thing,  but 
only  strat^etical  movements,  which  he  had  con- 
templated and  arranged  from  the  beginning !    Be- 
tween the  Ist  an4  4th  of  May,  there  was  some 
sharp  skirmishing  (we  can  scarcely  call  the  affairs 
battles)  at  Macerata  and  Tolentino,  in  the  Roman 
states ;  but,  though  the  Neapolitans  claimed  some 
advantages,  Murat  found  that  he  must  retreat  still 
farther,  and  cross  the  frontiers,  instead  of  holding 
his  ground  in  advance  of  them  ;  for,  while  he  had 
been  attending  to  two  of  the  great  entrances  into 
Naples,  one  Austrian  division  had  with  great  ease 
forced  a  third  entrance,  being  welcomed  by  the 
people,  who  declared  for  King  Ferdinand;  and 
another  division  was  rapidly  advancing  by  a  fourth 
pass,  and  by  the  high  posting-road   which  runs 
from  Rome  to  the  city  of  Naples;  while  other 
Austrian  corps  were  gathering  close  on  the  flanks 
of  Murat,  and  threatening  to  glide  between  him 
and  the  fr-ontier.     He  moved  quickly,  but  so  did 
the  Austrian  general;  and  Neapolitans  and  Ans- 
trians  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  the  kingdom 
at  very  nearly  the  same  moment,  and  almost  pell- 
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mell  together.  Murat's  army  of  reserve  had  been 
almoBt  entirely  collected  in  the  Abrutzi,  and  in 
the  fortified  camp  of  Mignano ;  and  within  that 
frontier  line  there  were  aeveral  strong  fortresses, 
many  walled  towns,  and  many  difficult  mountain 
passes,  but  the  troops  could  stand  nowhere.  The 
people  were  all  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  for- 
tresses capitulated  upon  summons,  and  the  walled 
towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  Austrians,  and 
hoisted  the  Bourbon  &tig.  Some  of  his  generals 
told  him  that  the  best  way  to  drive  back  the  in- 
vaders was  to  make  and  proclaim  immediately  a 
constitution.  He  took  the  sapient  counsel ;  a  con- 
stitution, pretty  closely  resembling  the  first  charte 
of  Louis  aVIII.,  was  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
12th  of  May  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi; 
and.  being  dispatched  to  Madame  Murat,  who  was 
acting  as  regent  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  field,  it  was  published  in  the  capital  on  the 
1 8th.  It  produced  much  less  sensation  than  the 
placard  of  the  day,  which  announced  the  opera 
and  ballet  that  were  to  be  performed  that  evening 
in  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the 
Po,  finding  themselves  among  their  own  moun- 
tains or  near  to  their  own  homes,  deserted  from 
the  standard  of  their  French  king  in  shoals,  told 
everybody  they  met  that  100,000  Austrians,  at 
the  very  least,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  that 
their  legitimate  true-bom  Neapolitan  king  was 
coming  back.  Prince  Leopold,  the  second  son 
of  King  Ferdinand,  was  with  the  Austrian  division 
that  was  advancing  by  the  direct  road  from  Rome. 
General  Manhes,  who  had  behaved  like  a  butcher 
in  Calabria,  now  behaved  like  a  coward  and  idiot, 
abandoning  positions  and  making  ridiculous  move- 
ments by  which  Murat's  right  flank  and  rear  were 
equally  endangered.  Thanks  to  Austrian  slowness 
and  caution,  Murat  got  out  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Abruzzi  ;  but  it  was  only  to  learn 
that  four  or  five  entire  provinces  had  hoisted  the 
Bourbon  flag,  and  that  an  English  squadron  was 
threatening  to  bombard  the  capital,  unless  his  re- 
gent wife  delivered  over  all  his  vessels  of  war,  naval 
stores,  &c.,  to  be  held  by  the  English  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Bonaparte's  mother,  his  uncle 
Cardinal  Fesch,  and  his  sister  Pauline,  who  had  all 
been  living  at  Naples,  had  fled  for  France  by  sea, 
and  his  children  had  been  sent  for  security  to  the 
formidable  fortress  of  Gaeta.  While  Murat  was 
devising  how  to  make  a  stand  on  the  river  Ga- 
rigliano,  or  on  the  river  Voltumo,  the  division 
of  his  army,  posted  in  the  fortified  camp  of  Mig- 
nano, fell  into  a  panic  by  night,  set  up  the  Neapo- 
litan shout  of  "  Fuyimmo  /"  which  means  rather 
more  than  the  French  "  Sauve  qui  peut,"  mistook 
friends  for  foes,  fired  upon  one  another  in  the 
dark,  fled  from  that  excellent  position,  left  all 
their  artillery  and  baggage  behind  them,  and  ran 
through  some  regiments  posted  in  their  rear, 
screaming,  "  We  are  betrayed  !  You  are  be- 
trayed! We  are  all  betrayed!"  This  was  the 
last  act  of  the  campaign  which  Murat  had  com- 


menced with  the  intention  of  retolatioDi2iiig  all 
Italy,  and  then  of  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  vast 
lulian  army  to  fall  upon  tlie  rear  of  Schwarizen- 
berg's  army  in  France!  He  advised  hia  generals 
to  make  the  best  convention  and  bargain  fur  them- 
selves they  could  with  the  Austrians  (few  of  them 
needed  the  advice,  for  Ibey  had  taken  thought  (or 
themselves  beforehand),  and,  quitting  this  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  he  travelled  incognito  to  Naples, 
entered  the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  eveningj  drove 
into  the  palace,  and  announced  that  fortune  nad  be- 
trayed him,  that  all  was  lost.  He  found  that  hia 
wife  had  already  concluded  an  agreement  with  Com- 
modore Campbell,  she  consenting  to  give  up  the 
Neapolitan  ships  of  war,  &c.,  and  he  engaging  to 
give  her  and  her  family,  her  private  property  and 
attendants,  an  asylum  on  board  hia  ahipa,  and 
afterwards  a  passage  in  an  English  man-of-war  to 
whatsoever  port  in  the  Mediterranean  she  might 
choose  to  repair  to.  When  Carolina  Bonaparte 
made  this  compact  with  the  British  commodore, 
she  was  hourly  threatened  with  a  fierce  iuMinec- 
tion  of  all  the  Lazsaroni,  rabble,  and  revengefiil 
royalists  of  the  city ;  and  this  danger  became  mach 
greater  a  day  or  two  after,  when  her  husband  had 
again  left  her,  and  when  she  fonad  heraelf  vinda 
the  hard  necessity  of  imploring  Campbell  to  land 
300  English  sailors  and  marines  to  aasiat  in 
guarding  the  palace.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  to 
her  honour,  that  throughout  this  crisis,  whidi 
lasted  several  days,  she  displayed  graat  courage 
and  presence  of  mind. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Neapolitan  genenla 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  Austrians  at  Caaa 
Lanza,  a  farm  house  only  three  miles  from  Capua 
and  only  nineteen  from  Naples :  they  agreed  to  give 
up  the  fortress  of  Capua  on  the  21st,  and  the  city 
of  Naples  with  its  castles,  Ac.  on  the  23rd :  the  Aua- 
trians  agreed,  in  the  namea  of  the  Emperor  Franda 
and  King  Ferdinand,  that  they  and  dl  the  Neapo- 
litan ofiBcers  that  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
restored  Bourbon  should  retain  their  military  rank, 
their  pay,  pensions,  honours,  titles,  estates,  &c., 
&c.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  con- 
vention was  signed  Murat  fled  from  Naples  to  the 
solitary  coast  between  Baiss  and  Minternum,  and 
thence,  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  crossed  over  to  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Two  Neapolitan  noblemen,  who 
had  held  high  rank  in  his  army,  and  who  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  him,  would  not  abandon 
him  in  his  present  forlorn  state;  but  except  these 
two  high-minded  men  he  had  few  followers.  On 
the  nest  day  his  wife,  protected  by  EngUsh  aailwa 
and  marines,  embarked  in  the  British  man-of-war  ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  the  Austrians  and  the 
Bourbon  prince  Leopold  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph. A  few  days  after  Commodore  Campbell 
sailed  down  to  Gaeta,  took  Murat's  four  childieo 
on  hoard,  and  then  carried  them,  with  their  mo- 
ther and  their  rather  numerous  attendant*,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  Adriatic  port  of  Trieste. 
From  the  island  of  Ischia  Murat  and  his  thin  and 
despondent  retinue  went  ia  a  small  coastiqg-TenBel 
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to  the  coast  of  Fnnoe,  and  on  the  38th  or  29th  of 
May  they  entered  the  port  of  Frejui,  where  Bona'- 
parte  had  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba.     Here 
doabts   and  misgivings,  which  had  been  soomed 
before,  overcame  Murat,  and,  not  daring  to  proceed 
to  Paris   and  face  Bonaparte  without  announce' 
ment  or  preparation,  he  went  and  hid  himself  with 
hia  friends  on  the  rocky  coast  near  Toulon,  and 
wrote  a  pathetic  and  supplicatory  letter  to  Fouchti, 
offisring  his  seirices  in  Prance.     FouchtS  presented 
this  Bad  letter  to  Bonaparte,  who,  after  reading  it, 
ref^ised  to  send  his  unhappy  brother-in-law  a  pass- 
port, to  write  one  word  of  comfort  to  hira,  to  take 
any  the  slightest  notice  of  him  or  of  hia  hard  fate. 
Murat   and  his  friends  lay  concealed  where  they 
were  for  nearly  a  month,  or  until  the  intelligence 
Of  Wellington  and  BlQcher's  memorable  victory 
reached  them.    At  the  news  the  royalists  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
that  part  of  France,  commenced  a  bloody  retalia* 
tion  upon  the  republicans  and  Bonapartists.  Some 
of  his  attendants  quitted  him,  but  Murat  with  his 
faithful  friends  sought  another  hiding-place.     He 
now   wrote  again  to  Fonch^  beseeching  him  to 
procure   and  send  him  a  passport  for  England. 
Fouch^  relumed  no  answer.    A  warm  personal 
friend,  a  busy  active  man,  who  had  once  been,  for 
a  very  brief  season,  an  ofiBcer  on  Murat's  staff  at 
Naples,  learned  the  sad  plight  in  which  that  fugi- 
tive now  was,  and  spontaneously  made  himself  his 
agent  at  Paris,  and  his  advocate  in  pleading  with 
the  allies.  But  this  agent  required  time,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  Murat  to  stay  much  Imiger  in  France, 
for  the  royalists  had  discovered  that  the  once  terri- 
ble dragooner  was  hiding  in  the  country,  and  their 
suspicions  and  fears  exaggerated  his  little  band  to 
the  magnitude  of  an  army.     The  fugitives  were 
more  &an  once  in  danger  of  starving.     In  his 
despair  Murat  wrote  a  piteous  letter  to  Louis 
XVI IL,   and  enclosed  it  to  the  silent  FouchtS. 
After  many  adventures  almost  as  romantic  as  those 
of  Charles  Stnait  the  Pretender,  Murat  and  his 
diminished  suite  got  over  to  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  some  old  officers 
there.     He  was  assured  that  he  might  remain  with 
perfect  safety  in  the  island  till  his  representations 
to  the  allies  should  produce  their  effect  or  procure 
him  permission  to  go  and  join  his  wife  and  children 
at  Trieste.    A  few  weeks — even  a  few  days— before, 
this  assurance  would  have  filled  him  with  joy  and 
contentment ;   but  now  his  unfixed,  disorganized 
mind  had  taken  another  turn.     A  set  of  despera- 
does, chiefly  Corsicans  and  Italian  refugees,  ga- 
thered round  him  in  the  country  near  Ajaccio,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  hinted  that  he 
might  take  a  start  from  Corsica,  as  his  brother-in- 
hkw  had  done  from  Elba,  and  that  with  vigour  and 
resolution,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  his  king- 
dom of  Naples  might  be  recovered !  The  two  Nea- 
politan noblemen  who  had  followed  him  in  his 
desperate  fortunes,  and  who  were  both  of  them 
military  men,  implored  him  with  tears  in  their 
'  eyes,  to  give  up  so  hopeless  an  enterprise — to  sail 


asrosa  the  Mediterranean  to  Tunis,  where  the 
Moors  cared  nothing  for  the  passports,  and  whence 
he  might  easily  procure  a  passage  to  Malta — or  to 
wait  patiently  among  the  Corsicans  of  Ajaccio  un- 
til some  letters  should  be  received  from  Paris — to 
do  anything  rather  than  run  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  And,  when  they  saw  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  and  that  he  considered  them  as  deficient 
in  courage  (and  not  till  then),  the  two  brave  and 
faithful  Neapolitans  took  their  leave  of  him,  look- 
ing after  the  means  of  securing  their  own  safety, 
and  leaving  him  among  his  vulgar  ruffians,  more 
than  one  of  whom  they  suspected  of  being  a  traitor 
who  hoped  to  gain  advantages  by  delivering  up 
Murat  to  the  vengeance  of  King  Ferdinand.  About 
the  middle  of  September  it  was  known  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  that  the  ex-king  of  Naples  had  col- 
lected from  150  to  200  armed  men.  The  day  of 
departure  was  fixed,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  ought  to  have  changed  Murat's  wild  deter- 
mination, for  it  gave  him  the  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  security,  and  of  that  re-union  with  his 
family  for  which  he  had  been  so  eager  a  short  time 
before.  Though  FouchtS  had  been  silent,  he  had 
not  been  altogether  idle  in  his  cause ;  and  it  had 
not  been  difficult  for  his  own  agent  in  Paris  to 
ascertain  that  the  allied  sovereigns,  including 
Louis  XVIII.,  were  not  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
any  harsh  extremities,  or  unwilling  to  grant  per- 
mission to  Murat  to  reside,  as  a  private  gentleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  The  allies  well  knew  by 
this  time  that  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  means 
of  becoming  dangerous.  This  agent  arrived  in 
Corsica  and  presented  to  Murat  a  pass  and  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  pro- 
mised him  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  his  family  then  were ; 
suggested  that,  as  his  wife  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Lapano,  he  should  take  the  style  of 
Count  Lipano,  and  left  it  to  his  free  choice  to  live 
in  any  city,  country  district,  or  villa  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  or  Upper  Austria ;  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired from  him  but  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  Austrian  dominions  without  the 
emperor's  consent,  and  that  he  would  live  there 
like  a  private  individual,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  But  so  intense  was  Murat's 
insanity  that  he  spumed  at  these  generous  condi- 
tions. The  agent,  an  Englishman  by  birth  and 
education,  though  the  son  of  an  Italian  father,  had 
been  instracted  not  to  deliver  the  passport  to 
Murat  if  he  should  find  him  engaged  in  any  war- 
like enterprise.  The  passport  was  only  to  be  given 
conditionally.  Yet  the  said  agent,  though  he  saw 
the  armed  band,  and  the  barks  engaged  and  all 
ready  to  convey  it  to  the  NeapoUtan  kingdom,  and 
though  he  heard  from  Murat's  own  lips  the  full 
extent  of  his  mad  project  for  attacking  King  Fer- 
dinand, a  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  more  especially  under  die  protection  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  army  was  still  at 
Naples,  gave  Murat  the  passport.  And  Murat, 
resorting  to  trickery  and  finesse,  professed  to  accept 
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the  asylum  offered  him  by  the  allies,  though  he 
declined  proceeding  to  Trieste  in  an  English  fri- 
gate, as  it  was  proposed  he  should  do.  He  wrote 
firom  Ajaccio  an  official  letter  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  this  effect.  His  obvious  intention  was 
to  blind  the  allies  as  to  his  real  projects,  and  to 
use  the  passport  if  he  should  be  hailed  by  a  British 
cruizer  on  his  voyage  between  Corsica  and  the 
Neapolitan  coast.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
September  he  embarked  his  embryo  army,  which 
had  dwindled  away  rather  than  increased,  in  five  or 
six  small  vessels.  It  is  said,  but  not  proved,  that 
he  intended  to  land  near  the  city  of  Salerno,  where 
2000  or  3000  Neapolitan  troops  of  hii  old  army 
were  stationed.  A  tempest,  wluch  appears  to  have 
blown  only  for  the  boats  engaged  in  this  preposte- 
rous imitation  of  the  voyage  from  Elba,  is  said  to 
have  dispersed  the  armada;  but  there  are  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dispersion  was 
voluntary,  that  the  Corsicana  and  other  vagabonds, 
upon  cool  reflection,  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  chance  of  getting  bullets  through 
their  heads  than  of  getting  money  into  their  purses 
by  following  Murat,  and  that  they  bore  away  for 
Tunis,  appropriatmg  everything  that  was  in  the 
boats,  and  intending  to  sell  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion upon  which  Murat  had  spent  almost  his  last 
ducat  to  the  Moors  and  corsairs.  On  the  8th  of 
October,  a  holiday,  two  barks  were  seen  off  the 
western  coast  of  Calabria.  These  were  all  that 
Murat  had  been  able  to  keep  together,  and  they  bore 
him  and  his  fortunes.  He  could  not  have  come  to  a 
worse  place,  for,  of  all  the  people  in  the  kingdom  the 
Calabrians  were  the  fiercest,  and  had  the  most  rea- 
son to  abhor  the  French.  Yet  the  maniac  landed 
there  at  the  little  town  of  Pizzo,  with  his  army  of 
twenty-eight  men,  he  waving  a  fantastic  flag  and 
shoutmg  "  I  am  Joachim,  your  king !  It  is  your 
duty  to  obey  me!"  and  they  crying  "  Long  live 
King  Joachim !"  The  people  on  the  spot  seemed 
to  think  it  was  all  a  «lream :  they  neither  joined 
him  nor  fell  upon  him.  He  marched  upon  a  road 
leading  to  the  populous  city  of  Monteleone,  the 
capital  of  the  province ;  but  he  had  not  marched 
many  hundred  yards  before  he  had  a  hell-cry  at 
his  heels.  This  proceeded  from  the  people  of 
Pizzo,  who  were  led  on  by  a  ferocious  old  Bour- 
bon partizan,  and  who  presently  poured  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  upon  the  intruders, 
killing  two  on  the  spot,  and  wounding  several 
others.  Murat  now  turned  and  fled  towards  his 
boat;  but  when  he  reached  the  beach  both  the 
boats  were  gone,  or  going.  The  admiral  of  that 
precious  armada  was  one  Barbark,  a  Maltese,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  a  pirate  among  the  Algerines 
and  Tunisines,  and  of  whom,  in  former  days,  Murat 
had  made  a  cavitaine  de  frigate,  a  chevalier,  end 
baron.  This  honourable  individual,  who  had  only 
just  begun  to  move  his  bark,  was  within  sight  and 
within  hearing.  Murat  gesticulated,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  Barbarii  to  put  back  and 
take  him  on  board !  But  Barbara  had  heard  the 
firing  and  the  savage  yells  of  the  Calabrians— 


Barbari  now  saw  them  gathering  on  the  beach — 
and  Barbarii,  beaides  having  an  eye  to  hia  am 
safety,  had  conceived  an  affection  for  atnne  valu- 
able property  which  had  been  left  in  the  boat ; 
and  so,  knight  and  baron  aa  he  was,  he  kept  hu 
course.   Murat  was  presently  surrounded,  knocked 
down,  wounded  by  ball  and  dagger,  gashed  in  the 
head  and  &ce,  lacerated,  tortured.     After  seizing 
the  rich  jewels  he  wore  in  his  hat  andoD  his  breast, 
and  tearing  away  his  pockets,  they  would  have  torn 
out  his  heart  if  the  old  Bourbon  partisan  had  not 
told  them  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  to  their  law- 
ful king  the  gratification  of  finishing  the  usurper. 
Even  the  women  threw  themselves  upon  the  haind- 
some  person  of  this  "  first  cavalry  officer  of  Eu- 
rope,"   tearing   away  his   hair   by   handfala,   his 
whiskers  and  moustachios  by  the  roots,  griiming 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  and  shrieking  over  him 
like  furies.     To  this  complexion  had  hu  madness 
brought  him  at  last    It  was  a  feariiil  and  a  revolt- 
ing scene ! — Covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  they  car- 
ried him  into  the  confined  and  filthy  castle  of  Pizzo. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria's  passport  was  found  about 
his  person.    The  manuscript  of  a  proclamation, 
corrected  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  intended  to 
be  printed  and  distributed,  was  also  discovered ; 
and  it  contained  a  clause  threatening  with  death  all 
such  Neapolitan  officers,  ministers,  and  emplcyet 
of  King  Ferdinand,  as  did  not  immediately  quit 
their  functions  and  submit  to  his  (King  Joachim's) 
authority,  with  death  as  rebels  and  traitors.     The 
intelligence  of  his  landing  and  capture  was  con- 
veyed to  King  Ferdinand  at  Naples  by  tel^rajA 
and  by  rapid  couriers;  and,  by  telegraph,  Ferdi- 
nand's faithful  general  Nimziante,  who  commanded 
in  Calabria,  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Pizzo,  and  there  institute  a  military  tribunal  to  try 
or  to  condemn  Murat,  by  one  of  his  own  laws,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.     Other  and 
more  precise  instructions  were  carried  into  Cala- 
bria by  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  a  sort  of  Bourboniat 
Saliceti,  and  the  most  violent  and  revengefid  man  in 
Ferdinand's  service.   The  work  was  soon  fioiished. 
Greneral  Nunziante  had  never  been  in  Murat's  ser- 
vice, having  followed  Ferdinand  to  Sicily ;  but  three 
out  of  the  seven  officers  appointed  to  pass  sentence 
of  death  upon  him  had  been  in  liis  service,  and  had 
received  from  him  liberal  advancement,  gifts,  and 
honours.    'When  advised  that  he  was  to  be  shot  in 
a  court-yard  of  the  castle,  he  said  to  Captain  Stratti, 
"  In  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
which  King  Ferdinand  is  now  avenging  with  an- 
other tragedy,  I  took  no  part,  and  this  I  swear  by 
the  Eternal  God  before  whose  judgment  I  must 
now  appear !"     He  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children.     He  was  attended  by  a  priest; 
he  took  the  sacrament,  professed  that  he  was  a  be- 
liever of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  priest,  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
"  I  declare  that  1  die  as  a  good  Christian. — ^J.  N." 
When  in  the  court-yard  he  refused  to  be  blind- 
folded :  he  stood  up  firmly,  and  with  a  firm  voice 
said  to  his  executioners,  "  Soldiers,  save  my  face ! 
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A.iin  at  my  heart !"  The  soldiers  fired,  and  he  fell 
dead.  It  was  the  13th  of  October,  1815.  He  was 
Ln  bis  45th  year.* 

Terrible  reports  had  been  spread  by  the  Bona- 
partists  as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  towards  their  unhappy  and  betrayed  coun- 
try.    At  one  time  it  was  confidently  reported  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  continued  sittine, 
had  determined  to  disaunex  from  France  not  only 
the  whole  of  Alsace,  but  also  the  whole  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Franche  Compt^.    At  length  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  settled  the  conditions  :  treaties  and  con- 
ventions were  signed  at  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  20th  of  MoTember.   The  allies  took  no  territory 
(rom  France,  and  made  none  but  the  most  trifling 
alterations  in  her  frontier  lines.     But,  in  order  to 
retain  a  powerful  hold  upon  France  during  a  season 
of  probation,  they  determined  to  keep  temporary 
poBsession  of  seventeen  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  which  cir- 
cunwtances  might  reduce  to  three  years,  and  to 
maintain  in  these  fortresses  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  an  army  of  allied  troops  not  greater 
than  150,000  men,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by 
France.    The  allied  sovereigns  also  exacted  pay- 
ment at  least  for  some  of  the  enormous  expenses 
they  had  incurred  ;  but  they  limited  their  demand 
to  the  narrow  period  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
fixed  the  total  sum,  to  be  divided  among  all  of  them, 
at  100,000,000  of  francs.     Nor  was  France  to  pay 
this  very  limited  contribution  at  once,  or  even  at 
short  intervals,  but  in  easy  instalments.  One  grand 
national   restitution  was,  however,  insisted  upon, 
and  happily  carried  into  execution  some  time  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  in 
November.  The  Mtuee  Napoleon,  or  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  had  been  crammed  with  the  plunder 
of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,     This  plunder,  commenced 
under  the  republic,  was  continued  and  systematised 
under  Bonaparte:  wherever  there  were  master- 
pieces of  art,  fine  pictures,  fine  statues,  rare  manu- 
scripts, or  other  objects  of  antiquity,  the  finest  and 
rarest  were  seized  and  carried  to   Paris,  "  the 
Temple  of  Taste,"  "  the  Centre  of  the  Universe." 
The  most  glorious  of  all  these  works  of  art  had 
been  taken  from  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
states.     While  the  allied  armies  were  undisputed 
masters  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  salutary  word,  restitu- 
tion, had  never  once  been  uttered ;  but  now  every 
precious  article  of  that  accumulated  plunder  was  to 
be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 
By  no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest,  or  the 
right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  had  they  been 
obtained  ;  and,  if  conquest  had  given  right  of  pos- 
session, surely  conquest  gave  to  the  allies  the  less 
selfish  right  of  restitution.     England  had  nothing 
to  claim  for  herself,  for  the  French  commissioners 

*  CoUetti,  SlotU  di  Napoli.— Privats  infbrmaliau  collected  in  (ho 
country  and  on  the  very  spot.  We  were  at  PUxo  in  the  month  of 
July,  1816,  just  nine  montlia  and  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of 
MuraL 

Old  King  Ferdinand  changed  tlie  name  of  the  town  into  "  11  Fede- 
liWmo,**  or  The  Most  Faithful ;  and  granted  it  an  exemption  fh>ni  the 
•alt  datiea  for  ten  y«r«. 


of  taste,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  mvading  and 
conquering  armies,  had  not  been  enabled  to  visit 
our  museums  and  collections ;  nor  had  Russia  any- 
thing to  claim  in  this  way,  as  she  had  lost  nothing, 
and  had  not  very  much  to  lose  except  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  but  they  supported  the  claims  of  those 
whose  losses  had  been  great — they  were  champions 
of  the  generous  principle  that  every  state,  whether 
weak  or  powerful,  should  at  this  great  settling  get 
back  its  own.  Lord  Castlereagh  called  it  a  great 
moral  lesson  for  the  French ;  and  it  was  so,  if  the 
French  had  been  disposed  to  benefit  by  it. 

Other  sums  of  money  were  subsequently  exacted 
from  France,  but  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
150,000  men  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit. 
As  a  new  French  army  was  organized,  upon  which 
Louis  XVIII.  considered  that  he  might  rely,  30,000 
of  the  allies,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  army,  were 
withdrawn  in  the  year  ISlT,  although  only  two 
years  had  yet  elapsed ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  whole  of  that  occupying  army  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  Hiree  years  were  completed.  At 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  assembled 
in  the  mouth  of  September,  1818,  and  at  which 
the  Emperors  of  Ibissia  and  Austria,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  attended  in  person,  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  and  France  being  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  great  doubts  were 
expressed  by  some  parties  whether  France  could 
be  safely  left  to  herself,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  keep  possession  of  some  of  the  com- 
manding frontier  fortresses  for  the  two  years 
longer ;  but  these  doubts  were  overruled,  and  it  was 
decided  that  not  a  single  fortress  should  be  kept, 
and  that  not  a  man  of  the  army  of  occupation 
should  be  left  in  France,  beyond  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  term  of  three  years  expired. 
This  decision  was  adopted  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  was  announced  at  Paris  on  the  5th,  and  a 
convention  for  the  entire  evacuation  of  France 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  9th.  But  the  French 
were  made  to  pay  some  indemnities  for  the  spolia- 
tions inflicted  on  their  neighboun  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  indemnities  to  some  states  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  These  conjoint  amounts  made 
up  another  700,000,000  of  francs,  or  28,000,000/, 
sterling,  or  thereabouts ;  and  there  were  some 
other  items  which  may  have  carried  the  whole 
sum  to  be  paid  by  France,  by  instalments,  for 
the  bloody  freak  of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  about 
60,000,000/.  sterling.  England,  satisfied  with  the 
discharge  of  the  private  claims  of  her  subjects 
upon  the  French  government,  gave  up  her  public 
share  of  the  indemnities,  which  amounted  only  to 
some  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.,  to  the  King  of 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  him  in 
restoring  and  repairing  that  great  barrier  of  for- 
tresses, which  had  been  devised  by  our  own  great 
Dutch-born  king,  William  III.,  to  check  the  power 
of  France  on  that  side,  and  which  had  been  first 
neglected,  and  then  abandoned,  by  that  light- 
headed, volatile  reformer  and  innovator,  the  Em- 
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pemr  Joseph  II.,  who  had,  in  to  many  waya, 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemiei  of  the  Houat 
of  Aaitria,  and  rendered  easy  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolutionists. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1815,  before  any  sums 
could  be  procured  from  the  government  of  Louis 
XVI It.,  the  British  government  was  obht^  to  send 
still  more  money  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  whose 
then  enormous  armies  must  otherwise  have  lived 
at  large  on  the  French  people,  or  on  the  peoples 
through  whom  the  retiring  portions  of  them  had 
to  march;  and  it  was  the  grant  (we  believe  in 
some  cases  it  was  idly  called  loan)  of  4,000,00(M. 
or  5,000,000/.  of  English  money  that  smoothed 
many  difficulties,  and  forwarded  the  homeward 
march  of  650,000  men. 

During  the  same  most  eventful  of  years,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  a  period 
was  put  to  that  miserable  episode,  the  American 
war. 

The  American  successes  at  sea,  such  as  they 
were,  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  the  year 
1812,  or  with  the  first  vear  of  the  war.  Some 
larger  and  more  suitable  iBritish  frigates  were  sent 
out,  and  in  every  action  which  followed,  where 
there  was  anything  like  an  equality  of  force,  the 
Americans  were  beaten  without  much  difficulty; 
and,  wherever  the  superiority  of  force  lay  on  our 
side,  they  were  beaten  with  perfect  ease.  The 
most  memorable  of  these  frigate  fights  was  that 
which  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1813,  be- 
tween the  'Shannon*  and  the  'Chesapeake.'  It 
lasted  fifteen  minutes,  only  eleven  of  which  were 
spent  in  firing,  and  it  was  terminated  by  the  Eng- 
lish boarding  and  capturing  the  American  ship. 
All  the  circumstances  are  known  to  every  English- 
man. It  was  a  battle  upon  challenge,  sent  into 
Boston  harbour  by  the  captain  of  the  '  Shannon,' 
the  gallant  Broke;*  it  was  a  battle  where  the 
ships  were  equally  matched,  or  rather  where  there 
was  a  slight  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans ;  it  was  a  battle  fought  within  sight  of  the 
American  shore,  close  in  to  Boston,  where  several 
armed  American  ships  were  lying,  and  where  a 
public  feast  was  preparing  to  honour  the  triumph 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  '  Chesapeake ;'  it 
was  a  battle  wherein  the  Americans  had  every 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  they  did  their  best.  A 
sea-prophet  had  said  or  sung,  eight  months  before 
the  encounter  took  place  — 

'*  And,  ft«  the  war  thev  did  pmroke. 
We'll  pay  thvm  with  our  cnonon  | 
The  lir<t  to  du  It  will  be  Bkoki, 
Id  the  gcUut  tUp.  the  Satmcon." 

But,  although  the  forte  of  the  '  Shannon'  lay  in 
hrr  admirable  gunnery  (Captain  Broke  had  sedu- 
lously trained  his  people  to  the  use  of  their  guns, 
and  spent  his  own  money  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardliness  of  the  government,  and  supply  his 
men  with  plenty  of  ammunition  to  practise  with) 

*  CtpUIn  riroke'i  letter  to  (Tepuin  lAwrence  of  the  •  CheMpeeke,' 
bmi  ljm>u  recently  published,  and  for  tlie  Srtt  time  in  ile  mmpteu 
/•™/  '■>'''"  '  BritlJi  and  Foreign  Reriew'  (No.  nx..  Jnly,  IS«),  a 
work  which  hu  glTen  two  or  thtee  good  aitklee  on  nanl  hbtory. 


it  was  not  by  the  fire  of  her  guna,  bat  bj  board- 
ing, that  the  '  Shannon'  beat  the  '  Chesapeake, 
hoisted  "  the  old  ensign  over  the  Yankee  cdgois,^ 
•nd  led  her  away  in  triumph  before  the  eyes  of  au 
her  friends  ashore.  It  should  appear,  howcm 
from  American  writers,  and  from  the  report  of  tb 
American  court  uf  inquiry,  that  if  a  black  bogie 
man  had  not  deserted  his  qaartera,  and  had  bo 
been  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  blow  bis  bom  u 
call  the  men  to  their  quarters,  the  beardos  srank 
certainly  have  been  repelled  !* 

Commodore  Rodgers,  with  his  leviadaan  fngat 
the  'President,'  and  the  'Congress,'  in  a  thin 
cruize  which  he  undertook  in  1813,  ran  aoan 
narrow  risks  of  falling  in  with  forces  far  superM 
to  his  own,  and  more  than  once  he  ran  nwajr  fron 
a  force  very  inferior  to  his  own.  It  naight  be  i 
mistake — it  might  be  some  defect  in  the  great 
Yankee  commodore's  sight ;  but  what  other  mei 
clearly  enough  saw  as  a  British  frigate  of  tbi 
smallest  class,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  he,  th*  grea 
Rodgers,  saw,  and  persisted  in  seeing,  aa  tw 
British  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  actnallj  rm  fix 
eighty  hours  before  our  firigate  and  sloop.  Darin; 
each  of  the  three  days  of  this  chase,  a  treble  allow. 
ance  of  grog  was  served  out  on  board  the  '  Pit»' 
dent,'  and  an  immense  quantity  of  star,  cb»n 
and  other  kinds  of  dismantling  shot  were  go 
upon  deck  in  readiness  for  action ;  but,  in  spite  a 
all  the  grog  and  Dutch  courage,  and  terrible  pre 
paration  of  shot,  the  conqueror  of  the  *  Littk 
Belt'  continued  his  flight,  vowing  that  the  tw 
craft  astern  were  what  he  had  first  taken  them  for 
Rodgers,  who  was  trying  to  pick  up  uoaraied  mer 
chant  vessels  sailing  without  convoys,  ran  into  the 
Irish  Channel,  ran  all  round  Ireland,  then  ras 
for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  last  raa 
safiB  into  Rhode  Island,  with  a  lew  merdiantmn 
as  prizes.  But  it  was  only  through  a  most  sin- 
gular combination  of  luck  on  his  part  that  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  into  an  American  harbour; 
and,  being  there,  he  seemed  determined  "  to  go  to 
sea  no  more."  He  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  in 
September,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  December. 
Other  American  heroes  were  equally  inactive,  fat 
the  aflinir  of  the  '  Shannon '  and  *  Chesapeake^ 
was  rather  discouraging,  and  the  increased  nnmbqi 
of  men-of-war  on  the  coast  was  still  more  ad. 
This  time  Rodgers  put  to  sea  alone;  that  is,  tfafe 
'  President'  had  no  consort  Seeing  two  frigate^ 
he  ran  away  from  them,  without  trusting  aul^ 
eiently  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  his  ship  (thd 
*  President'  outsailed  almost  every  ship  afloat)  H 
let  them  come  near  enough  ftur  him  to  ascertain  whd 
they  really  were.  The  frigates  were  French,  nnder 
the  flag  of  Louis  XVIII.  Rodgers  by  this  time 
had  run  away  so  often,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  his  honour  that  fiction  should  be  resmted 
to  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  stood  somewhere. 
One  of  his  officers  wrote  a  letter,  asserting  thzt 
Rodgers  had  ofifered  battle  to  the  captain  of  a 
British   74,  who,  "strange  as  it  may  appear," 
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lad  declined  the  invitation ;  that  the  commander 
f  that  British  74  had  it  in  hia  power,  for  five 
onsecutive  hours,  to  bring  at  any  moment  he 
:ho8e  the  '  President'  to  action,  the  main-top-sail 
f  the  frigate  being  to  the  mast  during  all  that 
ime.  The  officer  of  the  '  President '  did  not 
■enture  to  give  the  name  of  this  cowardly  ship- 
if-the-line ;  but  a  book-making  friend  on  shore  de- 
lared  that  it  was  ascertained  afterwards  to  have  been 
he  ♦  Plantagenet,'  14,  Captain  Lloyd.  The  '  Plan- 
Rgenet,'  as  proved  by  her  log,  was  some  hundreds 
f  milea  off,  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Bar- 
>adoe8.  The  ship  which  the  American  commo- 
tore  saw  and  waited  for  was  the  *  Loire,'  38- gun 
rigate.  Captain  T.  Brown,  who  had  seventy-five 
)f  his  best  men,  including,  of  course,  several  officers 
ind  petty  officers,  absent  in  prizes,  who  had  forty 
men  too  sick  to  do  duty,  and  who  had  only  220 
nen  actually  on  board.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
[Captain  Brown  did  not  attack  Rodgers ;  but  why 
lid  not  Rodgers  attack  him  ?  This  waiting  five 
lonrs  to  be  attacked  by  a  frigate  of  very  inferior 
brce,  and  then  getting  the  frigate  described  as  a 
|4,  appears  to  have  been  Rodgers's  last  exploit  in 
liis  war.  The  *  President '  put  to  sea  again,  and 
ihe  was  taken ;  but  Rodgers  was  not  in  her. 

Captain  David  Porter,  in  the  American  frigate 
•Essex,'  rounded  Cape  Horn,'  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and,  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  among  the  Gallipago  Islands,  captured 
twelve  British  whale-ships.  For  a  good  many 
months  Porter  had  it  all  his  own  way,  as  there 
was  no  British  armed  vessel  on  that  coast.  But 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1814,  while  he  was  lying 
in  a  harbour  in  the.  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  his  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance 
rf  the  'Phoebe,*  36-gun  British  frigate.  Captain 
J.  HiUyar,  accompanied  by  the  18-gun  sloop  '  Che- 
rub,* Captain  T.  Tudor  Tucker.  The  American 
captain's  first  attempt  was  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  seamen;  but,  this  failing,  he  destroyed 
some  of  his  prizes,  and  attempt^  to  escape  by 
flight.  Though  he  displayed  great  ingenuity,  he 
could  not  effect  his  purpose,  nor  venture  out  of  the 
harbour  until  the  28th  of  February.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  ventured  to  sea 
even  then  if  a  fresh  gale  bad  not  caused  his  frigate 
to  part  her  larboard  cable  and  to  drag  her  starboard 
anchor  out  to  sea.  Sail,  however,  being  presently 
set  upon  the  *  Essex,'  and  the  British  frigate  being 
to  leeward.  Porter  thought  he  saw  a  good  prospect 
of  escaping.  But,  in  rounding  the  point  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bay,  a  heavy  squall  struck  his  frigate 
and  carried  away  her  main-top-mast.  There  was 
nothing  now  left  for  him  but  to  strike  or  fight 
against  odds,  the  '  Phcsbe '  frigate  being  about  a 
match  for  the  '  Essex,'  without  the  sloop  of  war. 
As  became  him,  he  chose  to  fight  first,  and  he 
fought  his  ship  well,  though  certainly  not  despe- 
rately, and  then  hauled  down  his  numerous  flags 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  There 
was  no  fante  gained  by  the  vict(nrs  in  this  unequal 
contest ;  nor  would  any  honour  have  been  lost  by 


the  vanquished  and  the  captured,  if  thej  had  nut 
resorted  to  exaggerations  and  absolute  falsehoods 
to  enhance  the  heroism  of  their  defence,  and  to 
account  for  a  fact  which  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  disparity  of  their  force.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  an  American  18-gun  ship-sloop,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Bainbridge,  fell  in  with  the 
British  18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  *  Orpheus,' 
Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  and  the  12-gun  schooner 
'  Shelbume,'  and  struck  her  •'  star-spangled  ban- 
ner "  before  a  single  shot  could  touch  her.  A  few 
months  after  this  rather  cowardly  surrender  of 
Bainbridge,  Captain  William  Manners  of  the  Bri- 
tish 18-gan  sloop  'Reindeer' — a  fir-built  vessel, 
weak  and  rotten  with  age,  and  mounting  only 
24-pounder8 — fought  Captain  Johnston  Blakeley 
of.the  American  ship-sloop  '  Wasp ' — which  nearly 
doubled  the  '  Reindeer '  in  the  weight  of  her  broad- 
side, and  in  the  number  of  her  crew — until  he  as 
well  as  his  vessel  was  knocked  to  pieces.  The 
calves  of  Captain  Manners's  legs  were  partly  shot 
away  early  in  the  action.  A  grape  or  canister-shot 
passed  through  both  his  thighs:  he  fell  on  hia 
knees,  but  quickly  sprang  np,  and  resolutely  re- 
fiised  to  quit  the  deck.  At  this  time,  owing  to  her 
crippled  state,  his  vessel  fell  with  her  bow  against 
the  larboard  quarter  of  the  '  Wasp,'  in  whose  tope 
was  the  usual  proportion  of  musketry  and  rifles. 
Seeing  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  this  firing 
from  the  tops  was  causing  among  his  crew,  Man* 
ners,  maimed,  lamed,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  aa 
he  was,  shouted,  "  Follow  me,  my  boys ! — we  must 
board !"  With  this  object  he  was  climbing  into 
the  rigging,  when  two  balls  from  the '  Wasp's ' 
main-top  penetrated  his  skull.  Placing  one  hand 
on  his  forehead,  and  convulsively  brandishing  his 
sword  with  the  other,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Oh 
Ood  !"  and  dropped  from  the  rigging,  dead  on  his 
own  deck.  After  they  had  lost  their  gallant  young 
captain,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  officers,  and 
more  than  half  of  their  messmates,  the  crew  of  the 
*  Reindeer*  allowed  the  Americans  to  board  and 
plant  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  union-jack.* 
We  cite  this  battle  to  do  honour  to  the  brave  young 
Manners,  and  to  show  what  is  understood  among' 
true  English  sailors  by  the  expressions  "  heroic 
and  desperate  resistance,"  "  fighting  to  the  last," 
&C.  If  Captain  David  Porter,  when  fighting  the 
'  Essex '  near  Valparaiso  against  odds,  had  fought 
like  Manners,  he  might,  perchance,  not  have  re- 
turned home  to  write  and  publish  tlse  rhodomon- 
tading  journal  of  his  cruize  into  the  Pacific ;  but 
his  officers,  his  sailors  (or  such  of  these  as  sur- 
vived), and  his  countrjmen,  might  have  bestowed 
upon  his  exploit  the  praises  due  to  a  marvellous 
defence. 

The  capture  of  the  '  President,'  whieh  had  had 
so  many  narrow  escapes,  was  the  last  naval  con- 
test, and  took  place  some  weeks  after  the  signature 
in  Europe  of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  before  the  news  of  that  event 
had  reached  America.  The  '  President,'  with  other 
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ship*  of  war,  liad  long  been  blockaded  in  Sandy 
Hook,  near  New  York,  by  a  Britiah  «hip  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates.  1 1  was  Commodore  Decatur  that 
commanded  the  '  Preiident '  now.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1815,  Decatur,  aTailing  himself  of  a  very 
favourable  wind,  and  of  a  temporary  absence  of  all 
the  blockading  ships,  got  out  to  sea.  He  was  pre- 
sently descried  and  pursued  by  the  *  Majestic ' 
56-gun  ship,  and  by  the  '  Endymion '  40-gun  fri- 
gate. The  'President'  beat  the  'Majestic'  in 
sailing;  but  on  the  following  day,  the  15th,  the 

*  Endymion,'  Captain  Henry  Hope,  came  up  with 
her  and  brought  her  to  action.  They  fought,  at 
pretty  close  quarters,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
American  frigate  ceased  her  fire  altogether,  being 
fearfully  shattered  in  the  hull.  The  '  Endymion,' 
conceiving  that  she  had  struck,  ceased  her  fire  also, 
and  began  to  bend  new  sails,  her  present  ones 
having  been  cut  into  ribands.  But  while  the 
'  Endymion '  thus  dropped  astern,  the  '  President,' 
not  so  much  injured  in  her  rigging  as  in  her  hull, 
bore  away  under  a  crowd  of  canvass.  The  '  Ma- 
jestic '  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  for  many  hours 
the  *  President '  had  had  a  fair  field  with  the  '  En- 
dymion,' whose  force  she  greatly  exceeded  in  size, 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men ;  but  now  she 
had  scarcely  run  three  hours  in  the  dark  before  ahe 
fell  upon  the  British  frigate  '  Fomone,'  Captain 
John  Richard  Lumley,  who  poured  in  a  starboard 
broadside,  which  did  little  or  no  mischief.    The 

*  President '  luffed  up  as  if  to  return  the  broadside ; 
but,  instead  of  firing,  she  hailed  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered, and  hoisted  a  light  in  her  mizen  rigging 
to  announce  the  fact,  it  being  useless  to  strike  a 
flag  in  that  obscuri^.  At  this  moment  a  third 
British  frigate,  «  Tenedos,'  Captain  Hyde  Parker, 
came  up  on  the  '  President's '  starboard  side,  and 
the  '  Endymion  *  was  now  not  very  far  astern.  As 
the  last-named  fHgate,  which  had  the  sole  honour 
of  the  battle,  had  lost  all  her  boats  but  two  several 
days  before,  and  as  these  two  boats  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  action  with  the  '  President,'  the 
'  Pomone'  and  the  'Tenedos'  sent  each  a  boat  to 
take  possession  of  the  '  President,'  which  was 
frightfully  battered  and  riddled  in  the  hull,  and 
had  six  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Out  of  her  465 
men  and  4  boys,  the  '  President '  had  35  killed  and 
■JO  wounded.  The  '  Endymion '  had  sustained 
scarcely  any  injury  except  in  her  rigging  and  fore- 
top-mast,  none  of  her  other  masts  being  much  hurt. 
Out  of  her  319  men  and  27  boys,  she  had  1 1  killed 
and  14  wounded. 

By  land  the  republicans  continued  to  show  how 
much  their  hearts  were  set  upon  annexing  Canada 
to  their  dominions.  In  spite  of  the  defeats,  losses, 
surrenders,  and  disgraces  of  the  year  1812,  they 
renewed  their  attempt  in  1813.  By  a  sudden 
movement  by  water,  York,  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  taken  by  General  Dearborn, 
who  was  supported  by  an  American  freshwater 
flotilla  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  General 
Sheaffie,  who  had  about  700  men,  British  regulars 


and  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  Red  Indians,  dmr 
off  his  regulars  and  left  the  rest  to  capitulate  witlt- 
in  the  town,  wherein  considerable  public  tiaa% 
were  lost.  The  great  lakes  now  became  the  mott 
active  scene  of  warfare — of  an  amphibious  aott  at 
warfare,  for  the  same  men  often  fought  one  day  oa 
water  and  the  next  day  on  land,  now  in  extanpo- 
rized  fir-flotillas,  and  now  in  forts  or  in  ponticna 
on  the  banks  of  those  lakes.  This  had  been  ibre- 
seen  and  ought  to  have  been  provided  for,  as  nearly 
everything  depended  on  the  estabUshment  of  a 
naval  superiority  on  the  lakes.  The  defence  (tf 
Canada,  and  the  important  co-operation  of  the 
Indians,  depended,  in  a  very  great  measure,  upon 
our  having  the  superiority  on  these  lakes  ;  but  our 
government  had  neglected  the  means  neceseary  to 
gain  and  keep  such  superiority,  and  General  Sir 
George  Prevost  possessed  not  those  resources  of 
genius,  and  invention,  and  energy,  which  migltt 
have  made  up  for  the  negligence  of  the  home 
government ;  and  hence  it  happened  that  the 
Americans  obtained  some  little  triumphs  orer  the 
British  flag  in  those  fresh-water  seas,  and  were 
enabled  more  than  once  to  carry  fire  and  swnri 
into  our  provinces.  Our  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario 
had  been  left  miserably  weak,  and  the  efforts  to 
increase  its  strength  were  not  proportionate  to 
those  made  by  the  Americans.  In  1813,  when 
the  first  action  of  any  consequence  took  place  4m 
that  lake.  Sir  James  Yeo  was  indeed  strong  enough 
to  defeat  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  to  capture 
two  schooners  of  (he  American  squadron  or  flotiUa; 
but  the  Americans  avoided  a  general  action  until 
some  new  vessels  they  had  laid  down  ahould  be 
completed. 

The  republicans,  after  embarking  the  captured 
stores  of  the  town  of  York,  sailed  for  Niagara,  and 
concentrated  6000  infantry,  250  cavalry,  and  a  good 
train  of  artillery  upon  that  point     Their  flotilla 
had  the  water  all  to  itself,  and  under  ita  destruc- 
tive fire  General  Dearborn  made  good  his  landing 
on  the  Canadian  shore  near  Fort  George.     Our 
troops  and  the  Canadian  militia,  out-numbered  aa 
four  or  five  to  one,  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
after  making  a  gallant  stand  and  suffering  a  heavy 
loss.     General  Vincent,  our  commander  on  the 
Niagara,  retired  up  the  strait,  collected  the  amall 
garrisons  of  Fort  Erie  and  other  posts,  mustered 
about  1600  bayonets  in  all,  and  gained  a  g;ood  poai- 
tion   at  Burlington  Bay,   fifty   miles  from    Fort 
George,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  in- 
tercept him.     On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 
(1813)  Vincent  saw  the  Americans  approaching 
his  position  by  the  lake  shore.     On  the  following 
morning,  intending  to  attack  Vincent  in  this  posi- 
tion with  3500  men  and  9  pieces  of  artillery,  they 
encamped  within  five  or  six  miles.     Lieutenant 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  British  deputy-adjutant  gene- 
ral, reconnoitred  this  republican  camp,  and  then 
proposed  to  surprise  it  by  night.     General  Vincent 
agreed :  and,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  halves  of  two 
British  regiments,  mustering  precisely  704  men, 
roahed  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  American 
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e«mp,  headed  by  Colonel  Harvey.  The  surprise 
was  complete ;  the  republicans  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  two  general  ofScers,  100  prisoners, 
and  four  field-pieces  behind  them.  The  British 
retired  to  their  own  position  with  whatever  they 
could  carry  oflF.  As  the  light  of  day  returned  the 
Americans  returned  to  their  camp ;  but  it  was  only 
to  destroy  stores,  provisions,  &c.  They  then  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  of  eleven  miles,  never  stopping 
until  they  were  joined  by  strong  reinforcements. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  George  Prevost,  waking 
from  a  long  slumber,  agreed  to  go  with  Sir  James 
Yeo   and  his  squadron,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  destroy  the  forts,  the  arse- 
nals, and  the  dock-yard,  where  the  Americans  had 
a  frigate  almost  ready  for  launching,  and  several 
other  vessels ;  but  when  this  wavering  and  spirit- 
leas  general  reconnoitred  the  place  he  would  not 
venture  an  attack,  and  returned  across  the  water 
towards  Kingston.    Then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  back  to  Sackett's  Harbour ;  and  (but 
not    without   more  wavering  and   loss  of  time) 
our  troops,  about  750  strong,  were  landed.     The 
Americans  were  presently  driven  at  the  bayonet's 
point  into  some  loop-holed  barracks  and  forts ;  and 
so  panic-stricken  were  they  that  they  immediately 
set  fire  to  their  new  frigate,  their  naval  barracks 
and  arsenal,  and  destroyed  a  gun-brig  and  all  the 
stores    which  had  so  recently  been  captured  at 
York.     While  the  arsenal  was  in  flames,  while  the 
Americans  were  flying  through  the  village,  and 
when  the  complete  success  of  the  assailants  was 
certain.  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost  sent  a  precipitate  order 
for  retreat,  merely  because  a  momentary  resist- 
ance was  offered  by  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  log-barracks!     The  British 
troops  reluctantly  obeyed  their  general's  order  and 
returned  to  their  boats,  men  and  oflBcers  being 
acutely  sensible  to  his  folly,  and  wondering  by  what 
means   so  incompetent  a  commander  had  been 
placed  over  them.     If  Sir  George  Prevost  had 
studied  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  eye  to 
copy  all  the  indecisions  and  blunders  of  the  forma- 
lising, badly  instructed  English  generals  of  that 
peritxl.     But  the  Howes,  Clintons,  and  Burgoynes 
were  at  least  always  ready  to  fight    As  soon  as  the 
Americans  could  believe  that  the  English  were  really 
abandoning  their  enterprise  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  all  but  completed,  they  rushed  back  to  stop  the 
conflagration :  they  were  too  late  to  save  the  stores 
which  had  been  brought  from  York,  the  navy  bar- 
racks, or  the  brig,  but  the  frigate  on  the  stocks, 
being  built  of  green  wood,  would  not  easily  bum, 
and  was  found  but  little  injured.     If  the  destruc- 
tion at  Sackett's  Harbour  had  been  completed,  we 
should  have  deprived  the  Americans  of   every 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  ascendancy  on  the  lake. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  after  carrying  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  his  troops  back  to  Kingston,  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  with  reinforcements  for  General 
Vincent    As  soon  as  he  approached,  the  American 
army,  which  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
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of  Colonel  Harvey's  night  attack,  fled  along  the 
lake  shore  until  they  reached  Fort  George,  where 
their  general.  Dearborn,  evacuating  all  the  Cana- 
dian bank  of  the  Niagara,  shut  himself  up  in  a 
strong  entrenched  camp  with  about  5000  men. 
Something  was  expected  from  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  General  Vincent,  but  Major-general 
Rottenburg,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  assumed  the  command  as  Vin- 
cent's superior  officer,  and  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  (1813)  nothing  was 
done  by  the  British  in  this  quarter. 

Before  attacking  the  Niagara  frontier  the  repub- 
licans had  commenced  offensive  operations  on  the 
Detroit  frontier  and  on  Lake  Erie.  By  the  end  of 
January  they  had  overrun  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  had  advanced  one  wing  of  this  army  towards 
the  village  of  Frenchtown,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Detroit.  This  American  wing  was  about  1200 
strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-general 
Winchester,  an  old  ofiicer  who  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  their  war  of  independence.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  front  but  Colonel  Procter,  whose 
force  was  inferior  and  of  the  most  motley  descrip- 
tion. Sir  George  Prevost,  as  commander-in-chief, 
had  strictly  commanded  Procter  not  to  undertake 
offensive  operations ;  but  old  Winchester's  too  bold 
advance  gave  Procter  an  opportunity  which  he  was 
determined  not  to  lose.  With  less  than  500  regu- 
lar troops,  militia,  and  provincial  sailors,  with  four 
light  guns  and  a  band  of  500  or  600  Red  Indians, 
Colonel  Procter  gallantly  advanced  against  Win- 
chester and  his  Americans,  surprised  them  by 
night  in  their  quarters  at  Frenchtown,  captured 
or  destroyed  one-half  of  them  who  tried  to  fly  into 
the  woods,  and  reduced  the  others  to  surrender 
upon  promise  of  quarter.  So  complete  was  this 
discomfiture  at  Frenchtown  that  not  above  thirty 
of  the  Americans  effected  their  escape.  Old  Ge- 
neral Winchester  was  captured  by  "  Round  Head," 
the  chief  of  the  Indians,  who  dressed  himself  in 
the  uniform  and  hat  of  his  prisoner,  and  then  sur- 
rendered him  to  Colonel  Procter.  An  American 
colonel  and  about  500  men  were  taken.  General 
Harrison,  who  commanded  the  rest  of  this  army 
of  invasion,  was  so  dismayed  at  Winchester's 
disaster  that,  though  still  powerful  in  numbers, 
he  abandoned  his  intention  of  advancing  into 
Canada,  and  began  to  fortify  himself  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  river,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Erie.  The  victory  and  the  spoil  obtained  at  French 
town  brought  down  many  warlike  tribes  of  Indians, 
from  the  river  Wabash  and  even  from  the  distant 
Mississippi,  to  join  the  English  and  Canadians. 
About  the  middle  of  April  Procter,  now  allowed  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  and  knowing  that  his  adver- 
sary Harrison  was  expecting  large  reinforcements, 
embarked  his  entire  force  on  board  the  flotilla 
on  Lake  Erie,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Miami, 
ascended  that  river,  and  landed  troops,  stores, 
and  ordnance  on  the  28th  of  April,  within  two 
miles  of  Fort  Meigs,  the  key  of  General  Harrison's 
fortified  camp.      Procter  had   with   him  some 
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heavy  ordnance,  520  regulars  and  460  militia; 
the  Indian  warrior*  co-operating  with  him  were 
about  1200.  Harrison's  force,  well  covered  in 
his  fortified  camp,  considerably  exceeded  that  of 
Procter,  who  now  erected  batteries,  and  began  to 
cannonade  him  firom  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Miami.  The  Americans  responded  to  this  fire 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  mounted 
in  Fort  Meigs.  The  English  fired  some  red-hot 
shot,  but  Harrison's  block-houses,  &c.,  would  not 
take  fire  and  bum,  the  wood  being  so  very  green. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  General  Harrison's  long- 
expected  reinforcements  made  a  rapid  and  sudden 
descent  down  the  river  in  boats.  They  were  1300 
strong,  and  under  the  command  of  General  Clay. 
As  die  boats  drew  near,  Harrison  made  a  smite 
to  aid  the  disembarkation.  For  a  moment  the 
English  batteries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  some  prisoners;  but  Procter,  after 
pouring  in  one  or  two  volleys  of  musketry,  point 
blank,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge,  and  this  charge 
not  only  repulsed  those  who  had  got  into  our  bat- 
teries, but  threw  the  whole  of  General  Clay's 
force  into  confusion  and  headlong  flight.  The  In- 
dian warriors  fell  upon  the  fugitives;  550  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  were 
estimated  at  as  many  more.  After  this  brilliant 
affair,  the  Indians  returned  to  the  Detroit  frontier 
with  their  prisoners,  their  wounded,  and  their 
booty ;  the  Canadian  militiamen  went  home  to 
attend  to  their  farms;  and  Sir  George  Prevost 
had  provided  no  regular  force  to  support  Procter's 
operations.  That  brave  officer  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  forcing  Harrison  to  capitu- 
late in  his  fortified  camp,  and  to  follow  the  Indians 
and  the  militiamen  to  Detroit.  The  republicans 
now  abandoned  all  intention  of  advancing  against 
that  frontier,  until  they  could  obtain  a  naval  supe- 
riority on  Lake  Erie.  Sir  James  Yeo  had  de- 
tached Captain  Barclay,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to 
assume  the  command  on  that  lake.  Barclay  was 
an  officer  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  distinguished 
ability ;  but  the  means  put  at  his  disposal  were  of  the 
worst  or  most  limited  kind.  He  had  been  allowed 
to  bring  with  him  from  the  Ontario  squadron 
only  twenty-five  regular  sailors.  Captain  Barclay 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  stated  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost the  wants  of  his  little  squadron  in  men,  stores, 
and  guns ;  and  General  Procter,  who  had  given 
so  good  an  account  of  Winchester  and  Clay,  and 
whose  operations  were  now  linked  with,  and  mainly 
dependent  upon,  those  of  Captain  Barclay,  made 
the  same  representations  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
not  neglecting  to  urge,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  own  little  army.  But  Sir 
George  Prevost,  who  had  shown  so  little  alacrity 
in  taking,  told  these  brave  men  that  the  ordnance 
and  naval  stores  they  required  must  he  taken  from 
the  enemy,  whose  resources  must  become  theirs  ! 
But  to  taike,  one  must  have  the  power — ^to  fight, 
one  must  have  men  proper  for  the  service.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  Procter  vvrote  to  Prevost  to  tell 


him  that  "  even  100  seamen  pushed  on  imiiKdi- 
ately  would,  in  all  probability,  secure  the  toft 
rionty  on  this  lake ;"  that  he  waa  already  we^- 
ened  on  shore  by  his  efforts  to  enable  Captaa 
Barclay  to  appear  on  the  lake;  that,  if  be  did  not 
receive  100  seamen,  he  should  be  under  tk 
necessity  of  sending  still  more  soldiers  on  boani 
the  vessels.  On  the  ISth  of  August  Procter  wrote 
again,  telling  the  commander-in-chief  that  Captun 
Barclay  had  not  received  one  seaman,  and  that 
the  Americans  were  appearing  on  that  part  d 
Lake  Erie  in  very  superior  force.  Still,  a  new 
fir-built  vessel,  called  the  *  Detroit,'  had  beoi 
improvised,  had  been  launched  on  the  lake;  "i^ 
we  had  but  seamen,  a  few  hours  would  place  tin 
district  in  security."  "  I  entreat  your  excellencv," 
added  Procter,  "  to  send  me  the  mean*  of  con- 
tinuing this  contest !"  And  now  it  was  that  Sr 
George  Prevost,  instead  of  sending  seamen,  sent  t 
letter  which,  all  the  circumstances  being  consi- 
dered, was  ungenerous,  insulting,  absurd,  and  at 
the  same  time  horrible — ^horrible,  aa  it  went  to 
inflame  high-spirited  officers,  and  to  sacrifice  tbe 
lives  of  brave  men  in  a  most  unequal  and  hopeIcK 
contest.  This  precious  commander-in-chief,  who 
had  so  recently  run  away  from  Sackett's  Harbour, 
wrote  to  Procter,  "  Although  your  situation  may 
be  one  of  difficulty,  you  cannot  fail  of  honorably 
surmounting  it,  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  overbalanced  by  the  excellent 
description  of  your  troops  and  seamen,  valoroas 
and  well- disciplined.  The  experience  obtained  by 
Sir  James  Yen's  conduct  towards  a  fleet  infinitely 
superior  to  the  one  under  his  command  will  satisfy 
Captain  Barclay  that  he  has  only  to  dare,  and  the 
enemy  is  discomfited."  And  Barclay,  to  whom 
such  a  man  as  Prevost  applied  such  a  taunt,  was  a 
man  of  the  Nelson  stamp,  and  one  who  had  lost  a 
limb  under  that  hero !  General  Procter  said,  in 
reply,  "  Your  excellency  speaks  of  seamen,  valo- 
rous and  well-disciplined.  Except,  I  believe,  the 
twentv-six  whom  Captain  Barclay  brought  with 
him,  tnere  are  none  of  that  description|on  this  lake. 
On  board  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  there  are 
scarcely  enough  hands  (and  those  of  a  miserable 
description)  to  work  the  vessels,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  used  for  want  of  men,  even  such  as  wc 

have Seamen  should  be   pushed  on  here, 

even  by  dozens."    At  last  Sir  George  Prevost  did 
push  on  forty  seamen,  intimating  his  expectation 
that,  as  soon  as  this  great  reinforcement  should 
arrive,  Captain  Barclay  would  "  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  lake,  to  meet  the  enemy."     But  Bar- 
clay had  now  no  option  left  him.     On  the  9th  of 
September  the  last  barrel  of  flour  was  consumed, 
and  there  waa  no  alternative  between  his  clearing 
the  lake  communication  and  the  starvation  of  our 
troops.     On  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  Sep 
tember,  the  most  desperate  of  these  lake  actions 
was  fought.     Captain  Barclay  had  the  '  Detroit,' 
which  was  rigged  as  a  bark  and  mounted  18  guos; 
another  three-masted  craft  of  18  guns,  a  brig  of 
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0  guns,  a  schooner  of  14,  and  two  gun-boaU, 
urying  the  first  three  guns,  and  the  second  one 
on.  These  guns  vere  not  proper  ship  guns,  nor 
as  there  any  uniformity  of  calibre :  they  had  been 
xipped  from  the  forts  on  the  Detroit  frontier. 
>ne  of  the  three-masted  vessels,  and  the  brig,  had 
tch  guns  of  four  different  calibres  on  the  same 
eck,  from  twenty-four  to  two  pounders.  For 
rant  of  proper  implements,  the  men  were  obliged 

1  discharge  these  strange  ship  guns  by  snapping 
listols  over  the  touch-hole.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
lotilla  consisted  of  61  British  seamen,  85  Cana- 
ians,  and  210  soldiers  of  two  different  regiments 
—total,  356.     The  American  commodore.  Perry, 
lad  two  large  brigs  and  eight  schooners  heavily 
irmed.     The  American  squadron  mounted  altCH 
;ether  bat  54  guns ;  but  they  were  properly  sup- 
>lied  with  implements  of  gunnery,  their  guns  were 
)f  better    quaUty  or  of  better  assorted  calibres, 
md,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  their  shifting 
ind  pivot  pieces,  they  could  present  in  broadside 
exactly  the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  British ; 
vhile  their   aggregate  weight  of  broadside  was 
[ally  double  that  of  their  assailants.     To  complete 
his    advantages,   Commodore  Perry  had  picked 
crews  to  all  his  vessels,  particularly  on  board  the 
'Lawrence,'   his  flag  ship,  and  her  sister  brig; 
and  his  total  of  men  amounted,  at  the  very  least,  to 
580.    It  is  aot  astonishing  that  the  English  flo- 
tilla was  beaten ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  desperate  contest 
for  three  long  hours.     The  'Detroit,'  Barclay's 
•hip,    selei^ed    the    '  Lawrence,'    Perry's    brig, 
knocked  it  almost  to  pieces,  drove  Perry  out  of  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  surrender;   but  Barclay's 
wlitary  lK>at  had  been  cut  up,  and  he  could  not 
take  possession,  and,  as  soon  as  the  said  American 
brig  had  dropped  out  of  gun-shot,  she  re-hoisted 
ber  colours.     The  day  was  not  lost  until  the  first 
and  second   in  command   of  every  one  of  the 
English  vessels  had  been  killed  or  dangerously 
wonnded.     The  heroic  Barclay  had  lost  one  arm 
•erring  under  Nelson,  and  now  the  other  arm  was 
mutilctfed  before  he  quitted  his  deck.     Of  the  ten 
experienced   British  seamen  on  board  the  'De- 
troit,' eight    were    killed    or  wounded.     When 
every  hope  of  success  or  of  escape  was  gone,  the 
•econd  lieutenant  of  the  '  Detroit'  (the  first  lying 
mortally  wounded)    ordered  the    colours    to  be 
•truck.    Two  other  English  vessels  struck  about 
the   same  time ;    the  rest  of   the  flotilla  were 
overtaken  and  captured  in  their  retreat.     The 
total  loss  on  board  the  British  vessels  in  killed 
and    wounded    was    135.      The    American    loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  123,  out  of  which 
nnmber  22  were  killed  and  61  wounded  on  board 
|he  '  Lawrence '  alone.    This  catastrophe  rendered 
inevitable  the  rapid  retreat  of  General  Procter  and 
the  Indian  chiefe  that  were  acting  with  him.   They 
therefore  began  to  dismantle  the  forts  and  to  aban- 
don all  the  positions  on  the  Detroit,  thus  leaving 
the  Michigan  territory  again  in  the  possession  of 
the  Americans.    But  they  could  no  longer  retreat 


without  fighting.  General  Harrison  passed  over 
between  5000  and  6000  men,  and  interposed  be- 
tween Procter  and  the  country  to  which  he  was 
directing  his  steps.  The  Indian  allies  had  dwindled 
from  3000  to  500,  and  Procter's  r^lar  force  con- 
sisted of  about  5>00  efiectives.  The  Americans 
gained  what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  splendid 
victory.  They  killed  the  famed  Indian  chief  Te- 
cumth^  and  cut  up  his  skin  into  razor-strops,  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  of  Virginia,  and  to  other 
bright  ornaments  of  Congress  and  the  country.* 
Great  execution  was  done  upon  the  followers  of 
this  flayed  chief,  in  retaliation  for  (heir  spirited 
performances  on  the  Miami  river.  The  rest  of 
the  Indians  fled  far  away ;  and  the  chiefs  who  were 
coming  to  join  the  English  halted  and  fell  back. 
Once  more  the  republican  hopes  ran  high.  They 
considered  Upper  Canada  as  almost  conquered  by 
the  defeat  of  Procter ;  and  their  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevoat,  and 
by  the  orders  he  issued— orders  which  had  the 
effect  of  disheartening  the  Canadians.  Three 
American  armies,  or  three  gatherings  of  men 
which  they  called  armies,  were  put  in  motion  for 
different  parts  of  the  Canada  frontier  in  the  month 
of  October.  While  Harrison  proceeded  along 
Lake  Erie  with  his  5000  or  6000,  General  Wil- 
kinson, taking  his  departure  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  nearly  10,000 
men,  and  effected  a  landing  near  Kingston ;  and 
a  third  force  under  Gkneral  Hampton  marched 
upon  Montreal.  General  Rottenburg  had  left  his 
command  on  the  Niagara  to  Gteneral  Vincent,  and 
had  moved  with  reinforcements  towards  Kingston. 
Vincent,  destroying  great  quantities  of  provisions 
and  stores,  retreated  to  Burlington,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  Procter's  troops ;  and 
no  sooner  had  Sir  George  Prevost  heard  of  Har- 
rison's success,  than  he  dispatched  orders  from 
Montreal  to  General  Vincent  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Upper  Canada  as  low  down  as  Kingston.  If 
these  mad,  cowardly  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
Upper  Canada  would  have  been  lost,  the  troops  of 
Vincent  and  Procter  would  have  been  lost,  with 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores ;  and  Kingston 
also  must  have  been  lost,  with  its  fortress,  ships, 
and  arsenal,  for  the  place  contained  provisions  for 
only  seven  days,  and  the  di^dt  of  provisions  at 
York  would  have  been  lost  before  Kingston.  But 
fortunately  there  were  several  officers  of  rank  in 
General  Vincent's  army  who  took  upon  themsdves 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  the 
commander>in-chief,  and  who  showed  to  General 
Vincent  what  must  be  the  fatal  consequences  of 
obeying  them.  Vincent  was  persuaded  to  be  dis- 
obedient ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
was  the  result.  Nothing  was  ever  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  The 
American  corps  were  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
ready  to  fall  into  a  panic  themselves  at  any  hostile 
movement  or  show  of  resistance.    Three  hundred 

*  Thia  is  lact.    Clay  ia  wiid  to  have  boMted  of  poMOMjng  tacU  c 
roxor-ttrop. 
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Canadiui  militia,  without  rapport,  but  acting  under 
the  orders  of  one  superior  officer,  kept  in  check  for 
a  whole  day  Hamptoii's  entire  force,  for  every  re- 
publican in  it  pretended  to  be  as  good  and  as 
capable  of  military  command  as  any  other,  and  all 
commanded  togeiher.  Hampton,  Harrison,  and 
Wilkinson  were  all  put  to  a  di^raceftil  rout 
Only  one  of  the  three  republican  generals  fought  a 
battle,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  corps  not  a  sixth 
part  so  numerous  as  his  own,  and  lost,  rather  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  fight,  about  1000  men.  By 
the  middle  of  December  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  invaders.  Some  of  them,  before  they  fled  back 
to  their  own  country,  committed  sundry  atrocities, 
which  were  soon  afterwards  avenged  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  They  burned  towns  and  villages  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  punish  the  poor  Canadians 
for  their  perversity  and  wickedness  in  not  turning 
rebels  and  joining  them.  Thus  they  gave  to  the 
flames  the  pleasant  town  of  Newark,  near  Fort 
George ;  and,  while  a  deep  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
above  400  women  and  children  were  driven  half 
naked  from  their  homes.  Newark  contained  150 
houses— every  house  was  burned  to  the  earth  except 
one!  But  the  republicans  could  not  keep  their 
own  frontier  free  from  invasion.  Colonel  Murray, 
with  less  than  500  men,  crossed  the  water,  attacked 
their  fort  of  Niagara,  carried  it  by  escalade,  with  a 
trifling  loss,  killed  or  took  prisoners  the  whole  gar- 
rison, and  captured  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores.  The  American  general  Hull  came  hastily 
up  to  the  town  of  Bufialo  to  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  British ;  but,  being  attacked  on  the 
30th  of  December  by  a  thousand  regulars  and  militia, 
and  300  or  400  Indians,  he  was  entirely  routed. 
Hull's  retreat  across  the  snow  was  lighted  by  the 
flames  which  the  British  and  Canadians  kindled  in 
the  town  of  Buffalo  and  in  the  village  of  Blackrock, 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark.  All  that 
part  of  their  frontier  was  laid  open  and  bare.  Such 
armies  as  Hull's  never  rally :  he  had  2000  men 
when  he  came  to  Buffalo ;  but  after  the  battle  he 
could  hardly  collect  200. 

While  the  Americans  were  struggling  on  the 
great  lakes  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Canada,  our 
blockading  squadrons  from  the  ocean  sent  light 
vessels  far  up  several  of  their  rivers,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  repositories  of  stores  on  the  banks.  In 
this  manner  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  all  threaded  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1813.  There  was  one  enterprise  of  a  more  im- 
portant character.  The  republicans  had  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  a  tort  of  fortified 
camp  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  June 
Sir  S.  Beckwith  proceeded  with  a  body  of  troops 
on  board  Admiral  Cockburn's  light  squadron, 
landed  at  a  convenient  point,  turned  the  flank 
of  the  Americans  unobserved,  fell  upon  them  by 
surprise  and  with  vigour,  drove  them  out  of  their 
camp,  and  captured  all  their  batteries.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  storm  fell  upon  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  Cockburn's  squadron  cap- 


tured the  islands,  towns,  and  ports  of  PortaOMMi 
and  Ooracoke,  and  did  other  miachief.  The^ 
operations,  to  which  nearly  every  part  of  the  And 
rican  coast  on  the  Atlantic  was  exposed,  relieved  ill 
monotony  of  the  blockading  service,  and  did  miai 
thing  more — they  increased  the  impatience  of  tj| 
inhabitants  for  reconciliation  and  peace,  and 
embarrassed  and  weakened  President  Madison' 
government.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  181 
some  of  the  states  declared  in  a'  very  Hoeqai 
manner  that  Madison  was  ruining  the  country 
persevering  in  a  war  which  he  had  coi 
without  any  necessity,  and  that  rather  than  be  di 
nied  any  longer  the  advantages  of  a  peace 
England  they  would  sacrifice  their  advantages 
members  of  the  federal  republic. 

In  the  year  1814  the  Americans  once  more  madsj 
great  preparations  on  the  lakes  for  the  conquest  of] 
Canada.  They  had  scarcely  one  glimpse  of  anccea  :| 
the  Canadians  were  more  than  ever  loyal  and  «■ 
the  alert,  and  reinforcements  to  the  regular  army 
arrived  from  Europe.  The  republican  general 
Wilkinson,  after  making  some  attempts,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Sackett's 
Harbour.  Being  closely  followed,  he  burned  some 
of  his  block- houses  and  barracks,  and  the  Canadians 
and  the  English  burned  the  rest,  and  captured  and 
carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores. 
Wilkinson  subsequently  made  an  attack  on  a  Bri- 
tish outpost  commanded  by  Major  Hancock,  but 
he  was  repulsed  in  a  smart  skirmish ;  and  here,  in 
the  month  of  March,  ended  his  offensive  operations. 
In  the  month  of  April  a  force  under  General  Drum- 
mond  embarked  in  Sir  James  Yen's  flotilla,  crossed 
Lake  Ontario,  and  stormed  and  carried  the  Ame- 
rican frontier  fort  of  Oswego.  The  garrison  fled 
into  the  woods  after  fighting  for  only  ten  minutes. 
The  fort  was  destroyed,  the  barracka  were  burned ; 
and  the  English  troops  were  re-embarked.  In  May, 
an  attempt  made  to  destroy  some  naval  stores  which 
the  Americans  were  transporting  to  Sackett'a  Har- 
bour, for  the  equipment  of  the  flotilla  there,  was 
repulsed  with  loss;  At  the  beginning  of  July,  a 
new  republican  hero,  Major-General  Brown,  took 
the  field,  crossed  the  Niagara  in  force,  obliged  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Erie  to  capitulate,  and  advanced 
into  Canada.  As  he  approached  the  British  lines 
of  Chippawa,  General  lUall,  with  a  very  inferior 
force,  consisting  partly  of  militiamen  and  Red  In- 
dians, made  a  sortie.  A  smart  action  followed,  in 
which  both  parties  sustained  considerable  loss,  but 
in  which  the  advantage  clearly  remained  with  the 
Americans.  Riall  retreated  to  a  better  position 
near  Fort  Niagara.  General  Drummond,  with  part 
of  Wellington's  veterans,  who  had  been  embarked 
at  Bordeaux  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  and  Mar- 
shal Soult's  submission  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.,  now  came  up  and  reinforced 
Riall.  The  American,  Brown,  counting  on  his 
superiority  of  numbers,  which  was  still  great, 
presumptuously  risked  a  pitched  battle  in  an  open 
field.  At  first  he  gained  a  temporary  advantage, 
during  which  General  Riall  was  wounded   and 
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aken    prisoner ;  but,  when  Drammond  and  the 
reterans  of  the  PeninBular  war  came  fairly  into 
iction,  the  very  imperfectly  disciplined  republicans 
roufesaed  their  inferiority  by  retreat  and  flight. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  July  (1814), 
:loae    to  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  Niagara — so 
:lose  tbnt  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  water  were  heard 
amidat  the  firing  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance 
ind  8O00  muskets.     The  Americans  engaged  were 
estimated  at  5000 ;  the  number  of  the  British  and 
Canadians  did  not  exceed  3000.   The  Red  Indians, 
Dur  allies,  ran  away  early  in  the  battle.     Our  loss 
reached  nearly  900  in  killed  and  wounded.     The 
republicans  lost  1500.     They  retreated  most  pre- 
cipitately to  Chippawa,  and  from  theuce  to  Fort 
Erie,   abandoning  a  camp  they  had  fortified,  and 
destroying  their  stores.     On  the  15th  of  August, 
Druromond  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  a  rather 
rash  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Erie  by  storm.    On  that 
same  day  ruin  was  approaching  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  nominal  capital  of  all  the  United  States, 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  Congress.  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  the  land  troops  of  Major-Gteneral 
Ross,   another  hero  of  the  Peninsula,  entered  the 
Patoxent  river.    At  the  proper  point  the  troops 
were  landed,  and  began  to  ascend  the  bank  of  the 
river  on  their  way  towards  Washington ;  Admiral 
Cockburn,  with  a  flotilla  of  launches,  armed  boats, 
and  small  craft,  proceeding  up  the  river  on  their 
flank.     The  American  flotilla  of  Commodore  Bar- 
ney had  sought  refuge  in  the  Patuxent ;  and  as  tite 
British  boats  opened  the  reach  above  Pig  Point 
they  perceived  Barney's  flag  flying  in  the  head- 
most vessel,  a  large  sloop,  and  the  rest  of  his  flotilla 
extending  in  a  long  line  astern  of  this  sloop.     It 
was  thought  that  Barney  intended  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  fighting ;  but  as  Cockburn 
got  near  he  discovered  that  some  of  the  American 
vessels  were  on  fire.    The  English  admiral  called 
a  timeous  halt :  the  American  craft  burned  fiercely, 
and  blew  up  in  succession.    Sixteen  were  totally 
destroyed ;  the  seventeenth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  little   injured,  together  with  about 
thirteen  merchant  schooners.     Sailors  and  soldiers 
all  believed  that  Commodore  Barney  had  left  his 
flotilla  and  his  flag  flying  as  a  decoy,  in  the  hope 
that  the  British  would  approach  them  precipitately, 
and  so  be  blown  up  with  them.     In  this  light  the 
incident  on  the  Patuxent  river  was  noted  down  by 
the  forces  that  were  now  getting  close  to  Washing- 
ton.   On  the  24th  of  August,  Major-General  Ross 
snd  his  troops  reached  Bladensberg,  a  village  within 
five  miles  of  that  capital.    Here,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  and  along  a  chain  of  commanding 
heights,  8000  or  9000  Americans  were  posted,  to 
cover  and  defend  their  capital.     President  Madison 
was  on  the  hills  when  the  battle  began ;  but  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  stay  and  see  the  battle 
finished,  short  as  it  was.     To  get  at  the  position 
the  British  had  to  cross  the  Potomac  by  a  single 
bridge,  which  the  Americans  guarded  with  artillery. 
But  the  bridge  was  carried  in  a  trice  by  a  light 
brigade,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  troops  passed  over, 


deployed,  and  attacked  the  right  and  lefl  of  the 
enemy  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  whole 
aflair  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  and  did  not 
engage  more  than  one  British  division  about  1600 
strong.  It  was  the  old  story ; — unpractised  troops 
and  an  undisciplined  militia  could  not  stand,  in 
position,  against  veteran  T^iilars.  The  Americans 
broke  and  fled,  very  few  of  them  waiting  to  be 
either  killed  or  wounded.  That  evening  the  British 
were  in  Washington,  where  they  immediately  be- 
gan the  work  of  destruction  which  was  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  president's  palace, 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  House  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  treasury,  the  war-office,  the  arsenal, 
the  dockyard,  the  ropewalk,  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
and  other  public  works  were  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed. A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched  and  a 
sloop  of  war  were  consumed  in  the  dockyard. 
Private  property  was  to  be  respected,  and  strict 
discipline  was  to  be  observed  by  the  troops. 
Greneral  Ross's  orders  to  this  efiect  were  very  po- 
sitive, and  the  British  accounts  say  that  they  were 
strictly  observed.  But  the  Americans  assert  that 
many  private  houses  were  destroyed  or  greatly  in- 
jured, and  that  several  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  soldiery  :  and  this  we  can  well  believe  to  have 
been  the  fact ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  per- 
fect discipline  in  such  operations,  which  had  all  to 
be  performed  in  a  great  hurry  ;  it  was  difficult  to 
make  the  men  forget  how  narrowly  their  comrades 
had  escaped  getting  their  whiskers  singed  by  the 
explosion  of  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  erase  from  their  memories  the  boast- 
ings of  the  Americans  after  each  of  their  frigate 
victories,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
on  war  on  British  territory  in  Canada,  or  the  in- 
sults they  had  accumulated  upon  JElngland  and  all 
things  EngUsh  during  many  years ;  and,  besides, 
it  appears  that  our  men  were  excit^  by  a  special 

grovocation  at  the  moment,  which  they  could  not 
e  expected  to  resist.  On  his  first  approach.  Ge- 
neral Ross  did  not  allow  any  of  his  troops  to  enter 
the  city.  He  halted  his  foremost  brigtkde  upon  a 
plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  with  terms.  All  that  be  demanded  was 
that  the  war  stores,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  de- 
fended, should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a 
contribution  should  be  paid  as  a  ransom  for  some 
other  property.  To  see  that  all  was  properly  con- 
ducted, Gieneral  Ross  himself  accompanied  the  party 
bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  The  party  had  scarcely 
entered  the  street,  with  the  flag  of  truce  at  their 
head,  when  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  houses,  and  General  Ross's  horse  was 
killed  uuder  him.  After  such  an  exasperating 
breach  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations,  it 
will  astonish  nobody  that  the  incensed  troops  should 
set  fire  to  the  house  from  which  the  shots  were  fired 
(after  having  put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  had 
found  in  it),  or  that  other  acts  of  vengeance  should 
have  been  perpetrated.  After  all,  however,  very 
little  private  property  was  destroyed,  or  even 
touched.     On  the  following  night,  the  25th  of 
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August,  a  leisurely  retreat  was  commenced ;  and 
the  British  troops,  having  met  with  no  molestation 
on  their  return,  were  re-embarked  on  the  30th. 
The  town  of  Alexandria,  lower  on  the  Potomac 
river  dian  Washington  city,  was  attacked  on  the 
21th  of  August  by  Captain  Gordon  of  the  *  Sea- 
horse,' attended  by  other  vessels.  Fort  Washington, 
built  to  protect  the  river  at  that  point,  was  aban- 
doned by  its  defenders  after  a  very  short  bombard- 
ment The  town  council  of  Alexandria  agreed  to 
deliver  up  all  public  property,  and  Gordon  agreed 
to  respect  all  private  propierty.  All  the  naval  and 
ordnance  stores,  all  the  shipping  and  their  furniture 
were  surrendered;  and  the  captors  loaded  their 
own  ships  with  spoil,  and,  stowing  away  the  rtores, 
&C.,  in  twenty-one  vessels  which  were  found  in  the 
harbour,  passed  down  the  river,  very  little  injured 
by  the  batteries,  and  got  safely  out  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. On  the  12ih  of  September,  a  very  impru- 
dent and  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Baltimore,  which  cost  the 
life  of  General  Ross,  and  the  lives  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  his  men  ;  though  here  again  a  great  force 
of  Americans  that  attempted  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  town  (within  which  there  was  a 
still  larger  force)  was  defeated  and  routed  by  a  very 
inferior  force  of  British  regulars,  and  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  some  600  or  800  men.  The  loud 
outcry  made  by  President  Madison  proved  how 
sensibly  the  Americans  felt  this  desultory  but  de- 
structive system  of  warfare.  It  allowed  them  no 
repose — it  threatened  every  part  of  the  coast  at 
once — none  could  tell  where  the  next  blow  would 
be  struck.  In  the  month  of  July,  Colonel  Pilking- 
ton,  sailing  from  Halifax,  took  all  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Pasquaraoddy  ;  and  in  another  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  in  September,  the  British  sailed 
up  the  Penobscott  river,  took  the  fort  of  Castine, 
landed  in  a  cove  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Hampden,  defeated  double  their  number,  drove  the 
Americans  from  a  strong  position,  and  compelled 
them  to  burn  the  '  John  Adams,'  a  fine  frigate, 
which  had  run  up  the  river  for  protection.  They 
also  captured  the  town  of  Bangor,  and  another  for- 
tified post,  and  reduced  the  whole  district  of  Maine 
from  Pasquamoddy  bay  to  the  Penobscott  river. 
Sir  Greorge  Prevost,  having  now  a  large  dis- 
posable force,  including  some  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments that  had  been  trained  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  thought  he  could  repay  the  Americans 
for  their  troublesome  visits  in  Canada,  by  invading 
their  most  flourishing  state  of  New  York.  Before 
moving,  he  ought  to  have  made  sure  of  the  supe- 
riority on  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  No- 
thing could  better  have  contributed  to  this  end, 
than  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  naval  and 
other  d<!pdts  at  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  this  would 
have  given  him  the  mastery  on  Lake  Ontario, 
which  was  an  object  almost  as  important  as  any 
that  he  could  reasonably  propose  to  himself  in  his 
more  distant  expedition.  He  had  wasted  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  summer  months  in  a  camp  at 
Chambly,  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was  blockading 
Sackett's  Harbour  (a  doubtful  sort  of  blockade. 


since    the    American    commodore    was     alittdy 
stronger  than  Sir  James,  and  was  only  wakiaf 
to  be  made  still  stronger  by  the  shipwrights  am 
riggers  hard  at  work  in  Sackett's  Harbour) ;  bat, 
though  Sir  George  had  ample  metkns  of  attack, 
and  a  fem  days'  march  wookl  have  broogfat  him 
before  the  defences  of  that  important  arsenal,  be 
made   no  effort  whatever  against  it     Whoi  die 
veteran  troops  from  Bordeaux  landed,  every  maa 
in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces  of  Canada  ex- 
pected that  he  would  fell  on.    Bat  no !  there  be 
continued  to  lie  at  Chambly,  doing  nothing.     The 
American  government  fUt,  though  our  cmnmander- 
in-chief  would  not,  that  all  other  objects  on  the 
frontier   were    insignificant    in  compariaon   with 
Sackett's  Harbour ;  and  they  sent  General  Izzard, 
who  now  commanded  on  the  Champlain  frontier, 
with  between  3000   and  4000  regular  troops  to 
take  post  within  it  and  in  its  vicinity.  This  move- 
ment of  General  Izzard  left  nothing  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Lower  Canada  but  some  1500  men,  the  vor 
reftise  of  his  army.     From  such  refuse  nothing 
was  to  be  feared ;  ute  local  Canadian  militia  would 
have  been  far  more  than  a  match  for  them.     Sir 
George  Prevost  could  not,  therefore,   plead  that 
his  inactivity  in  his  camp  at  Chambly  was  owing 
to  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  frontier 
of  Lower  Canada.     During  the  whole  month  of 
August,  the   Peninsular  troopa,  ready  to   march 
anywhere,  and  fit  for  any  work,  were  detained  in 
the  camp  for  which  Sir  George  had  conceived  so 
steady  an  affection.     At  last  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion was  heard ;  and  now  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  Sackett's  Harbour.     But,  says  a  truth- 
speaking  man,  **  by  a  strange  perversity  of  intel- 
lect Sir  Gteorge  Prevost  again  diunned  that  place 
as  a  pestilence  ;"*  and  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, was  found  to  be  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion!   To  complete  the  certainty  of  ill  success. 
Sir  George  in  person  took  the  command  of  the 
whole  army.    The  force  was  composed  of  a  regi- 
ment of  light  cavalry,  a  numerous  train  of  artillery, 
and  three  brigades  of  the  best  infimtry  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  or  in  the  world,  led  by  Major-Qenerals 
Brisbane,  Robinson,  and  Power,  and  amounting 
in  all  to  11,000  men.     On  the  3rd  of  September 
these  troops  began  their  march,  which  was  so 
managed  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  that,  though  the 
distance  was  only  twenty-five  miles  along  the  lake 
shore,  four  days  were  consumed  in  performing  it. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  army  arrived  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Saranac,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  stood  the  village  of  Platts- 
burg,  and  on   a  ridge  above    it  the  American 
defences,  consisting  of  some  stockades,  three  un- 
finished redoubts,  and  two  blockhouses,  armed  in 
all  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  American  flotilla  of  Lake  Champlain  lay  at 
anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay.     It  was  at  first  confi- 
dently expected,  and  then  eagerly  proposed  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  that  an  assault  should  be 

*  Tbe  Letten  of  V«1tM;  coalalnlog  >  racciact  Burativa  of  i]m 

niiliU^a4in*nutr*^ii  ot  Sir  George  FcuTott,  daring  hit  ooumaad 
in  the  Caoadmi,  &c.    Montre«l. 
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made  that  very  evening.    The  British  troops  vere 
ireab,  having  made  but  a  very  short  march ;  the 
American  troops  were    that    refuse  of   General 
Izzard's   army,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
some   3000  or  4000  militiamen,  who  had  run  in 
haste   and  confusion  to  the  spot,  and  who  would 
have  run  much  more  hastily  back  again  if  hotly 
and  closely  attacked.    The  defences  were  altoge- 
ther very  incomplete :  the  American  flotilla,  as  a 
flotilla,  could  have  done  nothing,  either  to  defend 
the  works  or  impede  the  attack.     One  veteran 
British  brigade,  with  a  few  well-served  guns,  and 
a  few  Congreve  rockets,  would  have  done  the  work 
in  half  an  hour.    But  Sir  George  Prevost,  after 
losing  four  days  on  a  march  which  might  easily 
have  been  efiected  in  two  days,  chose  to  halt  for 
other  five  days  in  front  of  this  American  rabble,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  them  time  to 
complete  their  works,  and  §^n  confidence,  and 
receive  reinforcements.    The  reason  he  assigned 
was  the  presence  of  the  American  flotilla,  which 
could  do  nothing  to  check  what  ought  to  have  been 
his    immediate  object,  and  which  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  exist  where  it  was  before  he  began 
his  march  from  Chambly.  For  ulterior  operations, 
beyond  the  possession  of  Plattsburg,  the  assistance 
of  a  British  flotilla   and  our  superiority  on  the 
lake  were  requisite,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
ought  not  to  have  commenced  his  mareh  before 
his  flotilla  was  ready.     After  wasting  months,  he 
might  have  waited  a  few  days  longer  in  his  camp ; 
but,  having  displayed  his  plan  of  operation,  and 
having  advanced  to  Plattabnirg,  he  ought  to  have 
attained  so  much  of  his  object  as  the  reduction  of 
that  place ;  and  he  might  have  attained  it  with 
ease,  and  without  the  slightest  necessity  for  the 
aid  of  a  flotilla.    But  Sir  George  was  of  that  class 
of  men  who  expect  everything  to  be  done  by 
others,  nothing  by  themselves:  and  nothing  would 
he  undertake  until  our  crazy  flotilla  should  arrive, 
and  destroy  that  of  the  enemy.     Poor  Barclay's 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  as  bad   as  we  have 
seen ;  but  Captain  Downie's,  on  this  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  was  infinitely  worse.     It  was  only  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  the  British 
army  crossed  the  American  frontier,  and  a  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  launch  of  the  principal 
ship,  that  Captain  DoWnie,  detached  by  Sir  James 
Yeo  from  the  Ontario  squadron,  arrived  to  take  the 
command  on  Lake  Champlain.     The  assemblage 
of  .a  crew  for  the  new  ship  had  only  commenced 
after  she  was  launched,  by  draughts  of  seamen 
from  our  ships  of  war  and  transports  at  Quebec ; 
and  it  was  the  9th  of  September  before  the  last 
detachment  reached   Captain  Downie.     On  that 
day  270  men  had,  at  length,  been  collected  from 
fourteen  difierent  king's  vessels,  and  from  trans- 
ports besides,  with  marines,  some  soldiers  from  an' 
infantry  repment,  and-<eome  of  the  royal  and 
marine  artillery.     Whefi  contains  of  the  navy  are 
called  upon  to  draught  men  out  of  their  ships,  they 
seldom  send  their  best  sailors:  the  men  sent  to 
liBke  Champlain  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  very 
inferior  character.     Captain  Downie  had  no  pre- 


vious acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  and  he  only 
knew  one  of  his  officers.  The  new  vessel,  in 
which  Downie  carried  his  flag,  was  in  so  un- 
finished a  state,  that  while  she  was  going  into 
action  two  days  afterwards  the  joiners  were  at 
work  on  her  magazines,  her  powder  lying  along- 
side in  a  boat,  and  the  carpenters  still  fixing  ring- 
bolts, &c.  for  the  gims.  Sir  George  Prevost  knew 
the  condition  of  Captain  Downie's  ship,  yet  he 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  make  instant  co-operation 
with  the  army,  which,  he  said,  had  been  long  wait- 
ing his  arrival  before  Plattsburg  in  order  to  assault 
the  enemy's  works  simultaneously  with  a  naval  at- 
tack upon  their  squadron.  The  same  ungenerous, 
unmanly  conduct  was  resorted  to  as  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Barclay ;  and  with  the  same  or  a  more 
lamentable  efiect.  To  a  letter  of  innuendo  and 
taunt,  poor  Downie  replied  that  he  needed  no 
urging  to  do  his  duty ;  that  he  would  be  up  with 
the  army  with  the  first  breeze.  It  was  then 
solemnly  announced  by  Sir  George,  that  as  soon 
as  Downie  attacked  the  American  ships  our  troops 
should  attack  the  forts ;  and  that  the  scaling  of 
the  guns  of  our  squadron,  in  doubling  the  head  of 
Plattsburg  Bay,  should  be  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  columns  of  attack.  Our  squadron 
consisted  of  Captain  Downie's  unfinished  ship  of 
36  guns,  of  a  brig  of  1 6  guns,  of  two  sloops  of 
1 1  guns  each,  and  of  ten  gun-boats  manned  with 
Canadian  militia.  The  American  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  M'Donough,  counted  three 
vessels  of  26,  20,  and  18  guns,  one  of  1  guns,  and 
ten  gun-boats.  In  the  number  of  guns  there  was 
little  difference,  but  in  weight  of  metal  the  Ame- 
ricans were  as  three  to  two ;  and  they  had  another 
inestimable  advantage.  Since  the  war  on  the  sea- 
board had  been  carried  on  in  earnest,  and  since 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  and  rivers  and  outlets 
had-  been  made  more  effective,  there  was  less 
need  of  seamen  in  that  direction,  and  this  had 
induced  the  American  government  to  send  a 
good  many  of  the  very  best  of  that  class  of 
men  to  the  lakes.  Thus  Commodore  M'Donough 
had  nearly  1000  prime  seamen  to  oppose  Dow- 
nie's less  than  600  men  of  all  descriptions. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith  of  September, 
Captain  Downie  came  boldly  up  with  his  squadron 
and  announced  to  the  army  the  preconcerted  signal 
of  the  scaling  of  his  guns.  The  firing  was  heard 
by  every  man  in  that  army.  Then,  Forward 
columns  of  attack  ? — No  such  thing ! — ^there  came 
the  order  for  the  troops  to  cook  I  Not  a  platoon 
had  been  permitted  to  fdrm  when  our  ships  rounded 
the  promontory,  stood  into  the  bay,  and  attacked 
the  Americans.  Captain  Downie  told  his  crew 
that  the  troops  would  presently  storm  the  works 
on  shore,  and  his  people  began  the  action  with 
much  gallantry.  The  gallant  Downie  was  killed 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  but  his 
ship  was  courageously  fought  for  two  hours  longer 
under  almost  every  disadvantageous  and  discourag- 
ing circumstance,  the  army  all  the  while  not 
stirring  a  foot.  On  entering  the  bay  our  large 
ship  had  both  her  anchors  shot  away,  so  that  she 
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could  not  be  brought  to  her  intended  station ;  one 
of  our  two  Bloops  ran  aground,  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender  without  doing  anj  service;  and  the 
gun-boats,  manned  with  the  Canadian  militiamen, 
on  observing  that  no  attack  was  made  by  land, 
shamefully  Sed  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
assistance  in  winding  the  large  ship,  so  as  to  bring 
her  undamaged  broadside  to  bear,  might  have 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  After  a  determined 
struggle  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
ship,  the  brig,  and  one  sloop,  which  in  fact  had 
maintained  the  battle  against  the  whole  of  the 
American  squadron,  were  successively  reduced  to 
strike  their  colours.*  Sir  George  Prevost  was  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
of  these  brave  men.  Once,  indeed,  he  gave  the 
order  to  advance,  but  he  gave  it  only  to  recall  it 
again,  just  as  our  light  troops  were  getting  close  in 
upon  the  American  works.  There  are  upon 
record  many  instances  of  the  miraculous  efiect  of 
rigid  discipline  and  the  articles  of  war;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  marvellous  than  the  patient 
forbearance  and  submission  of  the  British  officers 
and  troops  on  this  occasion.  But,  if  the  brave 
generals  serving  under  his  orders  did  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  heavy  and  awful  responsibility 
of  calling  a  council  of  war,  of  superseding  him  in 
the  command,  of  putting  him  under  arrest  as  a 
traitor,  coward,  fool,  or  madman — if  the  soldiery, 
maddened  at  seeing  the  flag  of  their  country  struck 
close  under  their  eyes,  did  not  hurl  him  into  the 
lake — there  was  still  a  loud  roar  of  indignation 
and  reproach.  But  the  disgrace  to  our  arms  was 
not  yet  complete.  Sir  George  said  that  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  done,  that  to  gain  possession 
of  Plattsburg  would  cost  more  than  the  place  was 
worth !  and  that  consequently  the  army  must 
retreat.  Stiuig  into  madness,  800  British  veterans 
deserted  from  the  camp.  The  retreat  commenced 
on  the  very  night  of  that  fatal  and  for  ever  dis- 
graceful 11th  of  September,  with  the  abandonment 
of  immense  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  The  whole  loss  of  the  army  in  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  time  it  quitted  the  camp  at 
Chambly  until  it  returned  there,  did  not  exceed 
200  men ;  but  800  had  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and 
who  could  calculate  the  extent  of  the  miachief  and 
military  demoralization  which  the  conduct  of  such 
a  commander-in-chief  had  been  calcidated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  troops  that  remained,  and  that  had 
been  insulted  in  their  retreat  by  the  scoffing  and 
hooting  of  an  American  rabble  ? 

The  one  single  ability  which  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost had  displayed  during  his  command  in  Canada 
vras  that  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  his  incapacity,  or  of  shifting  upon  other 
men's  shoulders  the  crushing  weight  of  his  own 
roiKonduct  and  accumulated  blunders.  But  now 
the  dust  was  cleared  from  theeyes  of  government, 
the  mist  of  his  false  representations  was  dispersed ; 
Sir  James  Yeo  preferred  most  serious  charges 

•James'i  Vtml  HM.— Qutrl.  Ber.  No.  UV.-Officiil  Aceouot  by 
Otpuln  Pting,  who  oominuidcd  Iha  Briliih  brin  Id  th«  action.— 
Ann.  K«Ki>(. 


against  him,  and  particularly  for  his  neglect  tt 
co-operate  with  Captain  Downie,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately recalled  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  hit 
ofiiended  country.  Disease  and  a  natural  death 
saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  military  law; 
but,  as  a  warning  and  example,  may  ahame  and 
infiimy  rest  upon  his  grave ! 

On  the  17th  of  September,  of  this  same  yetr 
1814,  the  Americans  in  Fort  Erie,  being  joined  by 
volunteers  from  their  militia,  made  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  intrenched  position  of  Genenl 
de  Watteville.  Being  repulsed  with  loaa,  tbey 
evacuated  Fort  Erie,  demolished  its  works,  and 
retreated  to  their  own  shores.  This  entire  evacua- 
tion of  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niagara  termi- 
nated all  operations  in  the  upper  province.  In 
abandoning  the  Michigan  territory,  we  had  kept 
possession  of  the  important  key-post  of  Michili- 
mackinac.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the  repub- 
licans made  a  great  effort  to  recover  this  post, 
and  did  not  recover  it.  It  is  scarcely  neceasary 
to  mention  the  paltry  skirmishes  and  inroads 
which  took  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince during  the  winter.  In  1815  the  news  of 
peace  arrived  before  the  season  of  the  year  which 
allows  of  extensive  military  operationa  in  those 
frost-bound  countries.  It  has  ,been  calcul^ed 
that  in  three  years  of  warfare,  the  attempta  to 
carry  out  the  grand  plan  of  President  Madison, 
or  to  effect  the  sul^ugation  of  the  Canadaa,  were 
attended  with  the  loss  to  the  republic,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  nearly  50,000  men, 
besides  an  enormous  expenditure  of  treaaure  and 
stores  and  warlike  resources.*  In  the  courae  of 
1813,  when  the  republican  generala  Harrison, 
Hampton,  and  Wilkinson  were  all  in  motion, 
co-operating  in  one  great  object,  the  frontiers  of 
Canada  were  pressed  upon  by  30,000  men.  Yet, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  de- 
manded reatitution  of  all  acquisitions  which  had 
been  made  by  either  party  on  the  frontiers,  the 
Americans  had  nothing  but  the  defenceless  shore 
of  the  Detroit  to  give  in  exchange  for  their  fortress 
of  Niagara  and  their  key  possession  of  Michili- 
mackinac.  And,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
two  years  of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  only  a 
very  small  regular  Ibrce  and  the  militia  of  the 
country  wherewith  to  defend  a  very  long,  wind- 
ing, and,  for  the  most  part,  very  accessible  frontier. 
If  such  were  the  result  of  the  war,  what  would  it 
have  been  if  a  man  of  military  genius,  courage, 
quickness,  and  deciaion  had  held  the  supreme 
command,  instead  of  that  old-womanly  knight 
whom  we  have  consigned  to  his  dishonoured  grave? 

In  the  last  great  land  action  of  the  American 
war,  although  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  there 
was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  imprudence 
and  miscalculation.  Not  satisfied  with  ruining 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  towns  upon 
the  river  Mississippi,  by  blockading  that  river, 
our  commanders  determined  to  ascend  the  river 
and  attack  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  town, 
upon  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  ia  about 
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110  miki  from  the  sea;  it  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  confined  on  one  aide  by  the  liver  and 
on  the  other  by  almott  impassable  morasses ;  and, 
though  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
edre  a  place  capable  of  presenting  greater  obstacles 
to  an  invader.     Below  the  town  are  some  tremen- 
dous forts  which  completely  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  the  current  of  which  is  very  heady 
and  violent.    The  assailants   could  not  possibly 
reach  the  town  by  water,  and  the  march  by  land 
across  the  swampy  country  was  difficult  in  the 
extreme.     Our  ill-fated  expedition  went  as  far  up 
the  Mississippi  as  it  could,  and  then  landed.     On 
the  23rd  of  December,  1814,  part  of  our  troops 
were  repulsed  with  lou  by  an  American  force. 
But  this  was  only  a  check,  and  on  Christmas-day 
General  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  the  chief  in  com- 
mand, took  up  a  position  within  six  miles  of  New 
Orleans.    Between  the  British  army  and  that  city 
the  American  main  body  was  drawn  up,  being 
strongly  posted  behind   a  deep  canal,  with  their 
right  covered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  with  their 
kfl  resting  on  a  thick  wood.     They  had  a  corps  of 
observation  thrown  considerably  forward,  composed 
of  500  or  600  mounted  riflemen,  who  hovered 
aloi^  Pakenham's  front  and  watched  his  every 
motion;    and    other    bodies  of   riflemen,    some 
mounted  and  some  on  foot,  lurked  in  almost  every 
thicket  and  every  sugar  plantation,  firing  with  a 
aure  aim  at  all  stragglers,  harassing  the  English 
pickets,  killing  and  wounding  the  sentinels,  and 
preventing  tbe  main  body  from   obtaining  any 
aound  and  refreshing  sleep.     On  the  26th    of 
December  there  was  some  hard  fighting ;  but  the 
attempt  of  the  British  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  unsuccessful,  and  the  defenders  brought 
into  play  a  very  numerous  and  very  well  served 
artillery,  firing  grape  shot,  red-hot  shot,  &c.,  and 
doing  great  execution  upon  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish columns  of  attack.     At  the  end  of  the  day 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  took  up  a  position  two  or 
three  miles  nearer  to  the  enemy.     His  near  ap- 
proach and  the  course  of  the  fighting  had  convinced 
lum  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  assault 
»»8  to  treat  the  formidable  field  works  which 
the  republicans  had  thrown  up  as  one  would  treat 
a  regular  fortification — erect  breaching  batteries 
against  them,  and  try  to  silence  their  guns.    Three 
%i  were  employed   in  landing  heavy  cannon, 
bringing  up  ammunition,  and  making  such  pre- 
parations as  were  necessary.    Having  procured  the 
materiel,  one  half  of  the  English  army  was  ordered 
out  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  December,  to  throw 
up  a  chain  of  works :  the  men  halted  ab<rat  300 
yards  6t)m  the  enemy's  line ;  and  here  the  greater 
(»rt  of  them,  laying  down  their  muskets,  applied 
"lemselves  vigorously  to  their  task,  while  the  rest 
*)od  armed  and  prepared  for  their  defence  in  case 
the  Americans  should  sally.     The  night  was  dark, 
ute  English  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and  the 
Americans  kept  a  bad  watch,  for  it  was  the  last 
"ight  of  the  year,  and  rum  and  other  means  of 
conriviality  abounded  in  the  republican  camp.    In 
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this  manner  six  batteries  were  completed  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day,  and  30  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  them.    There 
had  not  been  much  digging  and  trenching.   Every 
store-house  and  bam  in  the  country  was  filled  with 
hogheads  and  barrels  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
these  barrels  and  hogsheads  were  used  instead  of 
earth.     Rolling  the  hogsheads  towards  the  front, 
the  English  soldiers  placed  them  upright  to  form 
the  parapets  of  the  batteries.     We  had  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  republicans  had  the  cotton  bags 
and   the  unpressed   cotton  bales,   and  hogsheads 
and  barrels  besides.     The  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1815,  was  a  very  dark  foggy  morning  in 
those  swamps  and  bogs  of  New  Orhums.    The  day 
was  considerably  advanced  before  the  Americans 
could  distinctly  discover   how  near   the  British 
had  approached  to  their  lines,  or  see  the  novel  use 
they  had  made  of  their  hogsheads  of  sugar.     As 
the  mist  cleared  away  our  batteries  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire.     The  first  effect  of  this  firing  and  of 
the  astonishment  of  the  Americans  was  seen  in  the 
breaking  of  the  American  ranks,  in  the  dispersion 
of  their  different  corps,  which  fled  in  all  directions 
in  the  most  visible  terror  and  disorder.   Even  their 
artillery  remained  silent.    There  were,  no  doubt, 
cogent  reasons  against  making  an  assault  at  this 
first  moment  of  panic,  or  so  brave  an  officer  as 
Pakenham  would  have  made  it.     By  degrees  the 
republican  infantry  rallied ;  and  then  their  formid- 
able artillery  began  to  answer  the  British  salute 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision.    They  landed 
a  number  of  guns  from  a  flotilla,  they  took  every 
gun  from  every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they  in- 
creased their  artillery  to  a  great  amount,  and  they 
brought  a  heavy  flank  fire  as  well  as  a  front  fire 
to  bear  upon  Pakenham's  30  cannon  in  battery. 
The  hogsheads  and  casks  were  knocked  to  pieces, 
the  sugar  and  molasses  thrown  all  about,  a  good 
many  of  our  artillerymen  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  some  of  our  guns  were  knocked  over.  Moreover, 
towards  evening  our  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
the  incessant  fire  which  had  been  kept  up  for  many 
hours  began  to  slacken  on  our  side.    The  English 
were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  their  heavy  guns  to 
their  fate ;  but,  as  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans  to  secure  them,  working  parties  sent 
out  after  dark  removed  such  of  them  as  were  worth 
removing.     Nothing  could  tempt  the  republicans 
to  make  a  sally  or  try  their  fortune  in  an  open  field. 
They  knew  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and 
they  wisely  kept  behind  their  river  and  canals  and 
bogs,  and  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  trust- 
ing to  their  superiority  in  artillery,  and  to  their  skill 
as  riflemen.     The  fatigue  undergone  by  the  whole 
British  army,  from  the  general  down  to  the  meanest 
sentinel,  was  immense.     For  two  whole  nights  and 
days,  not  a  man  had  closed  an  eye  in  sleep.  A  new 
plan  of  operations  was  invented,  which  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  good  Peninsular  school  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  studied  his  pro- 
fession.   It  was  determined  to  divide  the  army, 
to  send  part  across  the  river,  who  should  seize  the 
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enemy's  guns  in  battery  there  and  turn  them  on 
themselves ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a 

feneral  assault  along  the  whole  entrenchment.  But, 
efore  this  plan  could  be  put  into  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  entire  neck  of 
land  on  which  our  army  stood,  to  admit  of  boats 
being  brought  up  for  conveying  the  troops  across 
the  river.  This  was  a  Roman  work,  and  it  was 
executed  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  legions  of 
Ceesar.  The  men  laboured  by  turns  day  and  night, 
one  party  relieving  another  after  a  stated  number 
of  hours,  in  such  order  as  never  to  let  the  labour 
entirely  cease :  there  was  no  repining,  and  at  last 
by  unremitted  exertions  they  finished  their  canal 
on  the  6th  of  January.  The  unexpected  arrival 
of  Major-general  Lambert,  with  the  1th  and  43rd, 
two  splendid  battalions,  mustering  together  1600 
effective  men,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers. 
There  also  came  up  marines  from  the  fleet,  and  a 
body  of  sailors  ready  to  do  or  attempt  anything. 
These  additions  raised  Pakenham's  force  to  about 
8000  men.  The  number  of  armed  Americans,  of 
all  classes,  was  estimated  at  20,000;  and  every  day 
brought  them  some  reinforcement  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  from  the  killing  regions  of  the 
Kentuckians,  and  from  other  parts  far  and  near. 
Boats  were  ordered  up  to  the  newly  cut  canal  for 
the  transport  of  1400  men;  and  in  these  boats 
Colonel  Thornton,  with  the  85th  regiment,  the 
marines,  and  a  party  of  sailors,  was  to  cross  the 
river,  and  carry  the  terrible  flanking  battery,  which 
mounted  1 8  or  20  cannon.  Thornton  was  to  move 
in  the  darkness  of  night  and  in  silence ;  he  was  to 
land  at  some  distance  from  the  American  battery, 
to  rush  upon  it  and  seize  it  by  surprise  in  the  dark, 
but  not  to  begin  his  fire  from  it  until  he  should  see 
•  certain  rocket  in  the  air,  which  would  be  the  sig- 
nal that  Pakenham  was  commencing  a  general  at- 
tack along  the  American  lines.  This  was  the  whole 
of  Pakenham's  bold  plan.  It  was  deranged  by 
various  circumstances.  The  boats  could  not  arrive 
at  the  appointed  time ;  the  soil  through  which  the 
canal  had  been  dug  in  so  great  a  hurry  being  soft, 
parts  of  the  bank  gave  way,  choking  up  the  channel 
and  preventing  the  heaviest  of  the  boats  from  get- 
ting forward ;  these  heavy  boats  again  blocked  up 
the  passage,  so  that  none  of  those  which  were  behind 
could  proceed,  and  thus,  instead  of  a  flotilla  for  the 
accommodation  of  1400  men,  all  that  could  reach 
their  destination  were  a  number  of  boats  barely 
sufficient  to  contain  350  men.  And  so  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  getting  these  few  boats  into 
the  river,  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  beginning  to 
appear  before  Colonel  Thornton  could  get  across. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  formed  on  the 
beach  without  opposition  and  alarm ;  but  day  had 
already  broke,  and  Pakenham's  signal-rocket  was 
seen  in  the  air  while  he  and  his  350  men  were  yet 
three  miles  from  the  battery  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken  three  hours  ago.  This  was  fatal  to  the 
plan ;  but  blunders  and  negligences  occurred  in 
the  main  army.  Besides  their  canal  and  their  bales 
of  cotton,  the  Americans  had  along  their  great  line 


certain  fixed,  permanent  ramparts.  To  mount  diese, 
and  for  laying  down  across  die  canal.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham  had  ordered  his  attacking  columns  to  be 
provided  with  ladders  and  fascines.  But  the  order 
had  been  neglected ;  there  was  not  a  single  ladder 
or  fascine  upon  the  field  when  the  assault  b^an, 
nor  were  any  brought  up  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  gfuns  in  the  battery  which  Colonel  Thornton 
was  to  take  remained  as  Pakenham  had  seen  them 
the  preceding  day :  his  signal-rocket  went  up,  but 
no  fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy  from  that  bat- 
tery. The  assault  along  the  lines  was,  however, 
commenced  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  American 
artillery,  which  mowed  down  Pakenham's  men  very 
fast  On  the  left  a  detachment  of  the  21st,  under 
Colonel  Rennie,  stormed  a  3-gun  battery  and  took 
it,  this  battery  being  in  advance  of  the  canal  or 
ditch.  On  the  right  a  column,  composed  of  the 
21st  and  4th,  supported  by  the  93rd,  crossed  the 
ditch  without  fascines  or  ladders ;  but  to  scale  the 
parapet  without  ladders  was  scarcely  possible. 
Some  of  the  men  tried  it  by  mounting  upon  one 
another's  shoulders,  and  in  this  way  a  few  ac- 
tually entered  the  works ;  but  they  were  not  sup- 
ported in  time,  and  were  soon  laid  low  by  t 
concentrated  crash  of  musketry.  Right  and  left 
the  columns  of  attack  were  compelled  to  give  way  -, 
and  as  they  ran  back  the  fire  of  the  American 
artillery  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  some  of  the 
battalions  betrayed  symptoms  of  disorder  and 
panic.  Pakenham,  leading  on  a  fVesh  column  of 
attack  in  person,  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
knee  from  a  musket-ball,  which  killed  his  horse 
under  him.  Mounting  another  horse,  he  again 
headed  the  troops,  and  he  was  seen,  with  his  hat 
off,  encouraging  them  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
when  a  second  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  dead 
into  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Generals 
Keane  and  Gibbs  rode  through  the  ranks,  and 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  assailants,  till  they 
were  both  carried  off  the  field  wounded,  Gibbs 
mortally.  Other  officers  were  brought  down  by 
the  keen  American  marksmen,  who  fired  under 
cover,  and  with  their  rifles  in  rest.  All  was  now 
confusion  and  dismay.  Without  leaders,  without 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  almost  without  so 
much  as  a  single  subaltern  officer  left  standing, 
the  troops  halted  and  opened,  then  began  to  retire* 
and  finally  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  flight. 
The  strong  reserve,  however,  closed  up  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  give  time  for  rallying;  and  so 
cautious  were  the  republicans,  that  they  would 
attempt  no  pursuit.  They  remained  behind  their 
strong  lines,  and  merely  plied  their  artillery. 
Thornton  and  his  350  men  beyond  the  river  did 
nobly,  tliough  it  was  too  late.  They  drove  the 
Americans,  consisting  in  part  of  a  corps  of  wild 
Kentuckians,  from  their  positions;  they  drove 
three  times  tiieir  own  number  out  of  the  battery ; 
they  took  possession  of  their  tents  and  of  their 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Americans,  ex- 
pecting no  attack  on  this  side  of  the  river,  bad 
been  taken  by  surprise,  even  though  it  was  broad 
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daylight;  and  the  British  soldiers,  marines,  and 
sailors  bad  fought^with  the  greater  spirit  from  be- 
lieving that  Pakenham's  attack  (announced  by  the 
signal  rocket)  was  succeeding.  But,  before  they 
could  turn  the  captured  guns  upon  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Thornton  learned  the  true  state  of  the  case 
from  the  messeneer  who  brought  him  an  order  to 
retreat  immediately,  recross  the  river,  and  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army.*  As  Thornton  retreated, 
the  Kentuckians  and  their  comrades  began  to 
return  to  their  batteries ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  so  very  little  stomach 
did  they  show  for  fighting  in  open  ground,  that 
they  stopped  by  their  recovered  works,  and  gave 
no  pursuit ;  and  thus,  under  cover  of  some  smoke 
which  they  raised  by  setting  fire  to  a  bouse,  the 
English  got  back  to  their  boats  and  crossed  the 
river  without  molestation,  carrying  with  them  a 
good  part  of  the  American  artillery  which  they 
had  captured,  and,  among  other  pieces,  a  brass 
howitzer,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Taken  at  the 
surrender  of  York  Town,  1781."  In  the  advance 
and  attack  three  men  were  killed  and  about  forty 
were  wounded,  Colonel  Thornton  being  among  the 
latter,  and  this  was  all  that  the  daring  movement 
cost  us.  As  soon  as  the  whole  army  was  reunited 
and  order  was  restored  to  the  broken  regiments, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  dispatched  by  General  Lambert, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  proposals 
for  a  siupension  of  hostilities  to  collect  and  bury 
the  dead.  The  Americans  readily  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  two  days.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the 
American  lines  where  the  assaults  had  been  made, 
the  dead  lay  thick  together,  showing  how  close 
they  had  come  to  the  works,  how  firmly  they  had 
stood,'  how  well  the  American  artillery  had  been 
served,  and  with  what  good  aim  their  muskets  and 
rifles  had  been  fired.  In  some. spots  the  men  lay 
as  if  they  had  been  mowed  down  in  ranks.  No- 
where was  there  an  American  to  be  seen  among 
the  dead,  for  the  Americans  had  all  fought  under 
cover,  scarcely  ever  showing  more  than  their  caps 
and  heads  as  they  fired  their  muskets  and  rifles 
over  the  parapets.  It  was  their  boast  that  in  Pa- 
kenham's attack  their  loss  amounted  to  only  eight 
men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  loss  was  not  much  greater.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  proofs  of  good  gunnery 
did  not  all  proceed  from  Americans.  New  Orleans, 
once  a  French  settlement,  continued  to  be  a  great 
resort  for  Frenchmen  of  all  classes ;  and  a  good 
number  of  Frenchmen,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  Bonaparte,  were  in  the  place  when  the 
British  advanced  against  it.  We  find  even  in 
American  books  a  good  many  of  these  well-prac- 
tised individuals  mentioned  by  name.  General 
Lambert  wisely  abandoned  the  notion  of  making 
another  attempt.  But  before  he  could  begin  a 
retreat  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  road 
across  an  execrable  morass  some  miles  in  extent. 

*  The  Campaigns  of  the  Britlih  Army  at  Wuhinslon  »nd  New 
Orleani,  In  the  years  1914-1914,  by  the  oulhor  of  The  Subsltero. 
Fourth  editioDt  corrected  and  revied.  London,  1636. — Dispatches  of 
Uenerala  Lambert  and  Keane. 


This  work  occupied  nine  days,  during  which  the 
British  army  remained  in  position  within  cannon- 
shot  distance  of  the  American  lines ;  and,  although 
the  fame  of  their  success  brought  more  and  more 
volunteers  to  swell  the  force  behind  those  lines, 
no  sally  was  made,  nothing  was  attempted  beyond 
firing  of  long  shots  with  their  big  guns.     But  no, 
we  mistake ;  something  more  was  done ;  they  held 
out  every  inducement  to  the  British  soldiers  to 
desert ;  they  threw  printed  papers  into  the  pickets 
offering  land  and  money  as  the  price  of  desertion ; 
they  made  a  practice  of  approaching  our  outposts, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  very  sentinels  to 
quit  their  station.    They  offered  some  of  our  men 
ss  much  as  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars ;  they  told 
them  that  all  men  who  served  kings  must  be  in  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  they  painted  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equality,  the  happiness  of  republi- 
cans, and  the  ease  and  plenty  of  that  land  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  cotton  and  black  slaves.     At  times 
these  emissaries  were  roughly  handled  by  the  loyal 
soldiery;  nevertheless   a  considerable  number  of 
our  men,  worn  out  by  their  present  fatigues  and 
privations,  deserted,  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  brother 
Jonathan  and  of  yellow  fever.     When  General 
Lambert  began  to  move  off — ^which  was  not  until 
the   18th  of  January,  when    the  whole  of   the 
wounded,  the  baggage  and  stores,  the  civil  o£Bcers, 
commissaries,  &c.,  were  well  advanced  on  their 
way  to  the  English  fleet — nothing  was  abandoned 
except  ten  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  which  had 
been  mounted  in  front  of  the  bivouac,  and  which 
were  old  ships'  guns  of  little  value,  and  extremely 
cumbersome — and  these  guns  were  rendered  per- 
fectly unserviceable  before  they  were  left.     And 
such  was  the  skill  with  which  the  whole  retreat 
was  managed,  and  such  the  timidity  or  shyness  of 
the  Americans,  who  even  now  would  not  quit  their 
works  or  attempt  any  pursuit,  that  the  whole  of 
the  army  got  safely  back  to  the  ships  lying  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  every  way  a  useless  and  lamentable  expedi- 
tion (peace  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  before 
it  commenced),  and  it  cost  us  nearly  2000  men 
and  officers  in  killed,  wounded,   and  prisoners. 
General  Jackson,    afterwards   President    of   the 
United  States,  was  considered  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  New  Orleans ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  admiring  countrymen  bestowed  upon  him 
the  high  appellation  of  "  Conqueror  of  Uie  Con- 
querors of  Bonaparte."* 

The  last  action  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mobile,  in  the  new  Alabama  territory  of  the 
United  States,  by  General  Lambert,  who  had  so 
ably  conducted  the  retreat  from  New  Orleans,  and 
by  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  The  troops  were 
landed  as  early  as  the  7th  of  February,  and  by 
the  11th  the  place  was  ours,  the  garrison  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war.  Fort  Mobile  com- 
manded the  principal  sea-port  of  the  territory 
(which  has  since  grown  into  a  state),  and  afforded 

•  General  Lambert,  Dispatch — M^or  Mitchell  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, oflieial  return  of  the  ordnance  taken  from  the  enemy,  tw. 
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a  good  naval  and  military  poaition,  and  an  excellent 
basis  for  further  operations  on  the  Misaitaippi,  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  the  rivers  Mobile,  Alabama,  &c. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  British 
government  had  made  several  overtures,  direct  as 
well  as  indirect,  for  a  reconciliation,  and  every 
royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  had 
expressed,  with  a  determination  to  yield  or  commit 
none  of  our  maritime  rights,  regret  for  the  quarrel, 
or  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  lasting.  At  first 
the  overtures  were  met  as  a  confession  of  fear  and 
weakness — as  an  avowal  that  we  were  sinking 
under  the  weight  imposed  upon  lu  by  a  war  with 
France  in  the  Old  World,  and  with  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  in  the  New  World;  and, 
when  their  ship-of-the-line-like  frigates  had  made 
old  British  frigates  strike,  it  was  fancied  that 
our  apdl  was  broken,  that  the  trident  was  fall- 
ing from  our  hands.  Bonaparte's  grand  disaster 
in  Russia,  which  was  well  known  all  over  the 
United  States  eariv  in  the  year  1813,  damped,  but 
did  not  destroy,  the  hopes  of  the  war  party ;  for 
they  could  not  conceive  that  so  gigantic  a  power 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  could  be 
destroyed  at  one  blow.  They  hoped  that  the  Man 
of  Destiny  would  prevail  against  all  the  embattled 
crowned  aetpots  of  Europe  in  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many in  1813.  This  hope  was  shattered  by  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1814, 
when  Bonaparte  was  fighting  on  the  swl  of  France, 
— ^when  th*  armies  of  the  allies  were  engaging,  far 
from  their  own  frontiers,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  warlike  nation  of  Europe,  they  trusted  that 
the  star  of  Napoleon  would  shine  forth  ag^in 
more  luminous  than  ever.  It  was  needful  for 
them  to  cling  to  this  hope,  for  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  this  war  with  England  well  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  continued  without  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  if  England  should  be  relieved  from  the 
great  and  exhausting  French  war,  and  be  enabled 
to  direct  her  whole  attention  to  this  little  episode 
in  America.  But  Bonaparte  was  beaten  inside  of 
France,  as  he  had  been  beaten  outside  of  France ; 
and  the  1814  hope  was  finished  by  the  capture  of 
Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau.  Then, 
and  not  until  then.  President  Madison  and  his 
party  utterly  despaired  of  the  policy  they  had 
adopted,  and  became  really  eager  for  ponce.  Be- 
fore this  time,  however,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Canada — incontestably  the  main  object  for  which 
Madison  had  provoked  this  war — was  not  to  be 
achieved  by  such  troops  and  military  resources  as 
the  central  government  could  command;  and  the 
seat  of  sensibility  had  been  violently  affected,  by 
the  very  many  bags  of  dollars  which  had  been 
spent  in  those  useless  expeditions  beyond  the  lakes 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Moreover,  the  op- 
position of  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Union 
to  a  line  of  policy  which  they  had  never  supported, 
and  to  a  war  which  was  threatening  to  make  bank- 
rupts of  them  all,  compelled  the  pupil  of  Jefferson 
to  pretend  a  wish  to  treat  with  England,  even  at 


the  end  of  1813.  On  the  Ith  of  January,  1814, 
he  communicated  to  Congreaa  copies  of  a  cont- 
■pondence  between  Lord  Castlereagli  and  Mt. 
Munroe.  From  these  letters,  it  appeared  tha 
Lord  Caatlereagfa  had  proposed  the  iqtpoiiitmait 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  respecting  terms  of 
peace  either  at  London  or  at  Gottenburg,  and  that 
the  American  diplomatist,  preserving  hia  pn^ 
dignity,  had  acceded  to  his  lordship's  propoaitiao, 
being  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  preaidoit,  yAo 
had  made  choice  of  Gottenburg  for  the  acene  of 
the  negociations.  The  anti-war  and  anti-Frach 
party  bitterly  assailed  the  president  for  not  assent- 
ing to  a  like  amicable  proposition  naade  on  the 
part  of  England  long  before:  they  accnaed  bin 
even  now  of  a  design  to  protract  the  negotiations, 
and  they  told  him  that  this  delay  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  impatient  and  ruined  people  of  the 
eastern  states.  Besides  repeating  the  threat  of 
breaking  up  the  federal  union,  the  people  of  these 
eastern  states  began  to  declare  that  they  would 
contribute  no  money,  no  men,  no  atorea  to  the 
armies  set  on  foot  by  the  central  government: 
that  they  would  keep  their  own  militia  at  home  fbr 
their  own  defence;  that  perhaps  they  might  be 
driven,  by  their  necessiues,  to  seek  a  separste 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  &c.  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  these  threats  were  loudly 
expressed  by  Governor  Strong,  before  the  I^sla- 
ture  of  that  state.  So  terrible,  indeed,  were  these 
gales  from  the  north-east,  that  President  Madison, 
his  government,  and  whole  system  were  well  nigh 
blown  away  by  them.  Nor  did  the  president 
escape  writhout  yielding  to  them  :  prostrating  him- 
self before  the  blsst,  he  repealed  his  embargo  and 
non-importation  acts !  This,  he  hoped,  would  tend 
to  allay  some  of  the  discontents  occasioned  by 
the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  remove,  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  evil  and  ruinous  effects  of 
those  restrictions  on  the  American  revenue,  which 
was  already  in  a  deplorable  state.  But  England 
frustrated  these  hopes  by  the  extension  of  the 
British  blockade  along  the  whole  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  announced  in  April, 
1814,  by  Admiral  Cochrane.  And  throughont 
this  lust  year  of  the  war,  Madison  had  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  times 
before  the  war  began,  that  British  blockades  of 
coasts  were  merely  paper  blockades ;  for  so  closely 
were  the  rivers,  the  great  outlets  of  America, 
watched;  so  incessantly  was  the  coast  scoured 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south ;  so 
vigilant  was  the  look-out,  even  close  in  shore, 
that  a  trading  vessel  could  hardly  put  out  to  sea 
— nay,  could  hardly  creep  along  the  coast  from  one 
harbour  to  another,  without  the  dead  certainty  of 
being  captured  by  the  English.  The  year  1814 
must  have  been  altogether  a  blank  and  black  year 
for  Madison.  He  saw  Washington  burned  under 
his  nose ;  he  could  do  nothing  more  on  the  side  of 
Canada ;  great  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was 
wrested  from  the  republicans  by  our  expedition  on 
the  Penobscott  River ;  he  had  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
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satisfactioD,  except  in  the  results  of  Sir  George 
Prevost'i  wretched  Plattsburg  expedition. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been're- 
moved  by  mutual  consent  from  Gottenburg  to 
Ghent,  commenced  in  earnest  in  August,  1814. 
By  means  of  various  applications,  and  condescen- 
sions not  quite  consistent  with  the  severity  of 
republican  principles,  though  not  inconsistent  with 
American  practice,  Madison  and  his  friends  se- 
cvired  the  mediation  or  friendly  oflfices  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.     In  the  month  of 
October  the  president  laid  before  congress  ap 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  Ghent.    He  made  it 
appear  that  tlu  British  g[ovemment  had  advanced 
certain   demands,  respecting  the  int^rity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Red  Indians,  the  military  posses- 
sion of  the  lakes,  and  the  settlement  of  tm  bound- 
aries, which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  had 
not  hesitated  to  reject  as  wholly  inadmissible.  The 
congress  by  a  large  majority  confirmed  this  rejec- 
tion ;  and  measures  were  determined  on  for  purely 
defensive  preparations  if  the  continuwce  of  the 
war  should  be  found  inevitable.     But  it  was  easier 
to  vote  resolutions  than  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  efiPect,  or  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  north-eastern  states  to  the  prospect 
of  any  prolongation  of  hostilities.     So  low  was  the 
state  of  public  credit  that  no  loans  could  be  ne- 
gotiated.   A  qrstem  of  taxation  was  resorted  to 
which  added  niel  to  fire.    In  none  of  the  New 
England  states  would  those  war  taxes  ever  have 
been  paid.     Six  months  of  sternness  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
taught  the  Americans  a  salutary  lesson;  twelve 
months'  perseverance  and  energy  in  carrying  out 
our  blockade,  and  without  any  more  expeditions 
by  land,  or  any  other  risks  or  expenses,  and  the 
feeble  ties  which  kept  the  northern  and  southern 
states  together  would  have  been  snapped  like  a 
scorched  thread.     But  it  was  a  season  of  triumph 
and  magnanimity  in   Europe:— the    Emperor  of 
Russia  was  very  magnanimous,  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  very  magnanimous,  and  the  people  of  England 
were  very  forgiving,  and  cared  more  for  a  com- 
pleteness of  peace  than  for  the  prospective  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  wholesome  chastisement 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  (perhaps  as  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  as  to  our  own 
benefit).     The  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  founder  of  the  continental 
system,  of  the  new  navigatiou  code,  and  of  the 
new  system  of  international  law,  had  indeed  re- 
moved  for  the   present  many  of  the  causes  of 
differences   between    England    and    the    United 
States.     For  example,  we    had  no    longer  any 
present  necessity  to  insist  on  our  right  of  search, 
or  on  our  right  of  excluding  neutral  vessels  from 
the  blockaded  ports  of  an  enemy.     But  we  must 
deny  that  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  lasted  a  year  longer 
would  have  been  a  useless  expenditure  of  money 
and  an  unjustifiable  harshness  on  our  part.    The 
Americans  had.  forced  the  war  upon  us  in  their 


way,  and  we  ought  to  have  finished  it  in  our 
way.  No  principle  ought  to  have  been  left  unset- 
tled, no  question  relating  to  boundaries  or  to  any- 
thing else  left  open  to  be  a  perennial  source  of 
quarrel  as  soon  as  America  should  feel  herself 
strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  quarrel.  As  it 
was,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  agreed  to  waive 
every  question  at  issue  between  us,  and  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1814,  they  concluded  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
an4  *in>ty>  which  was  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. The  longest  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
related  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  yet 
still  they  left  those  disputes  to  be  settled  and  de- 
termined by  commissioners  of  the  two  nations  who 
were  to  meet  and  discuss  the  questions  hereafter. 
Each  nation  engaged  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities 
that  might  be  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  restore  to  those  tribes  all 
the  ppssessipns  and  privileges  which  belonged 
to  them  previously  to  the  war.  Both  parties 
likewise  covenanted  to  continue  their  efforts  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  All  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  of  the  Union  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  joy  by  this  peace.  The 
Englishmui  who  carried  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  by  the  citizens  and  people 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  in  triumph  and 
julnlee. 

Virtually  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  termi- 
nated in  1810  with  the  establithment  of  the  re- 
gency ;  and,  having  brought  the  great  events  which 
were  then  in  progress  to  their  close,  we  may  with 
propriety  abstain  fi-om  giving  details  of  the  minor 
events  which  took  place  between  the  year  1815  and 
the  death  of  the  old  king.  As  it  now  rests  there  is 
a  kind  of  epic  unity  and  completeness  in  the  history 
of  this  actual  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years.  To  pro- 
ceed would  be  to  enter  upon  or  merely  touch  the 
skirts  of  another  era.  Even  with  the  noble  episode 
of  Lord  Exmouth's  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  the 
month  of  August,  1816,  the  story  of  Orator  Hunt 
and  his  white  hat,  the  doings  of  the  Radical  re- 
formers, the  Spa-fields  mobs,  the  Manchester  meet- 
ings and  the  affray  at  Peterloo,  would  be  but  as  a 
&Tce  after  a  subUme  drama.  The  great  events  uf 
the  reign — more  numerous,  compUcated,  and  im- 
portant than  those  that  were  crowded  in  any  two 
preceding  centuries — have  already  occupied  a  space 
considerably  exceeding  the  limits  we  priginallv  pro- 
posed. The  three  great  subjects — the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  Revolution — have  been  discussed 
very  fully,  as  it  was  always  intended  thev  should  be ; 
and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  a  correct 
notion  of  the  real  character  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  of  the  effects  and 
tendencies  of  that  convulsion.  From  1790  this 
history  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  merely 
the  History  of  England,  but  the  History  of  Europe. 
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George  III.  died  in  Windsor  Castle  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  (counting  the  ten  yean  of  the 
regency)  in  the  60th  year  of  his  reign.     For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  had  been  totally  blind ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  temporary  return 
of  reason  allowed  him  to  comprehend  and  rejoice 
at  the  issue  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  he 
left  his  country  engaged  in  1810,  when  his  malady 
drove  him  into  retirement.     Wc  only  know  that 
when  others  desponded  his  hopes  were  high,  and 
that,  so  long  a«  he  had  reason,  he  never  despaired 
of  the  final  triumph  of  England.     No  man  within 
his  realms  had  a  more  thoroughly  English  heart, 
or  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
country.     Unpopular  in   his  youth  and  earliest 
government,  he  became  endeared  to  the  people  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  American  war; 
and  perhaps  no  sovereign  had  ever  been  more 
popular  than  he  was  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign.  When  aged,  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, and  with  a  still  more  awful  calamity,  he  be- 
came to  every  truly  British  heart  "  the  dear  old 
king,"  "  the  good  old  king  " — and  the  mingled 
feeling  of  affection,  reverence,  and  grief,  for  the 
poor  blind  old  recluse  of  Windsor  Castle  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  vast  body  of  the  English  nation. 
The  whole  feeling  was  expressed  by  a  decent  Lon- 
don mechanic,  who  was  viewing  the  festivities  and 
rejoicings  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
the  magnificent  cort«$ge  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the 
longarray  of  warriors  of  fame,  marshals  and  generals. 


The  man's  face  was  radiant  with  joy  and  exultation ; 
but  a  cloud  came  over  it — "  Why  is  not  our  good 
old  king  well,  and  here,  to  see  tms  sight !" — and 
as  he  said  the  words  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Of 
the  character  of  George  III.,  both  as  a  man  and  as 
a  sovereign,  the  facts  which  have  been  narrated  in 
the  body  of  our  history  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come  for  drawing  up  an  impartial,  dispassionate, 
and  complete  character;  but  it  may  be  well  re- 
marked now,  that  nearly  every  circumstance  con- 
cerning him  which  has  been  brought  to  light  of  late 
years,  and  nearly  every  conversation  which  has 
been  reported,  or  letter  written  by  him  which  has 
been  published,  have  tended  to  clear  away  the  pre- 
judices of  former  times,  and  to  raise  our  estimate 
not  merely  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  inten- 
tions, but  also  of  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  and  of 
his  capacity  for  public  business. 

Our  part  of  this  work  is  done ;  and  the  pen  drops 
from  a  weary  bond  which  has  known  little  rest 
since  the  work  began.  In  the  performance  of  our 
task,  numerous  errors  may  have  been  committed, 
and  false  conclusions  may  have  been  drawn  from 
correct  premises ;  but  we  have  never,  wittingly, 
tampered  with  a  fact  or  falsified  a  figure.  We  are 
of  no  pnrty,  but  we  are  of  a  country ;  and  this,  we 
trust,  we  have  shown  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
labours.  And  it  remains  with  us  as  a  principle, 
and  as  a  point  of  faith,  that  one  of  the  greatest  uses 
of  National  History  is  to  maintain  or  minister  to  a 
high  National  Spirit. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  first  quntioB  con- 
nected with  religion  or 
the  church  that  came 
before  the  kgislature 
after  the  union  with 
Irdand,  waa  that  of  the 
eligibility  of  persons  in 
holy  orders  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
This  question  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  celebrated 
John  Home  Tooke, 
long  distingtiished  as  a 
reformer  of  the  first  wftter  berth  in  politics  and 
in  philology,  as  one  of  the  representatives  for 
the  rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic  and  autocratic  patron 
Lord  Canelfbrd,  to  the  first  imperial  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1801.  Tooke, 
introduced  by  his  firiend  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  aaother  member,  tpok  the  oaths  and  his  seat 
on  the  I  Gd)  of  February ;  when  Earl  Temple  im- 
mediately rose  and  gave  notice  that,  if  no  petition 
should  b«  presented  against  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's return  within  the  allotted  fourteen  days, 
he  should  then  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  farther,  however,  was  done  hi  the  matter 
till  the  lOih  of  March.  Tooke,  according  to  hi* 
own  account,  had  attended  in  his  place  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  days,  without 
receiving  any  communication  from  Temple.  This 
he  stated  in  a  speech  which  he  made  when  the 
case  came  on.  "On  the  seventeenth,"  he  con- 
tinued, "severe  indisposition  kept  me  away:  I 
found  on  the  eighteenth  that  his  lordship, 'in  my 
absence,  had  given  notice  that  he  should  on  this 
day  (the  10th  of  March)  make  a  motion  lespecting 
the  eligibility  of  the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke 
to  a  seat  in  this  House.  I  attended  on  that  day : 
his  lordship  then  caiae  to  me,  and  very  hand- 
somely said  he  would  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  motion 
it  would  be.  The  lawyers,  his  lordship  said,  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  what  sort  of  a  motion 
he  ihould  make  on  the  subject ;  but  he  told  me  he 
should  be  able  to  tell  me  what  would  be  the  motion 
on  Tuesday.  I  attended ;  and  then  his  lordship, 
instead  of  informing  me  of  anything,  made  a  new 
motion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses."  Mean- 
while, Tooke  had,  with  his  characteristic  dexterity, 
been  manifestly  steering  his  course  in  the  House 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  quarter  from  which 
he  had  most  to  fear.    In  a  debate,  for  instance,  on 
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the  I9th  of  February,  on  a  motion  for  censuring 
erne  of  the  late  continental  expeditions,  the  re- 
nowned champion  of  reform  and  democracy,  wliu 
had  already  consented  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  nominee  of  a  peer,  and  to  sit  as  a  re- 
presentative without  a  constituency,  surprised  the 
public  by  making  his  debut  as  a  parliamentary 
orator  with  a  speech  in  defence  of  minister*.  In 
another  debate  on  the  2nd  of  March,  again,  he 
took  occasion  to  proclaim  the  first  principle  of  his 
political  creed  to  be  an  attachment  to' the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  "  I  am  supposed,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  a  great  friend  to  innovations  of  every 
kind.  I  have  been  represented  t*  an  innovator, 
but  I  do  not  deserve  that  title.  ...  I  look  to  what 
ie  established,  and  approve  of  it — not  because  it  is 
the  best,  but  because  it  is  established.  Let  any  man 
examine  what  have  been  the  sentiments  that,  upon 
every  occasion,  have  fallen  from  me,  and  he  will 
find  that  I  have  uniformly  been  against  innovation." 
Temple's  motion  on  the  10th  of  March  was  merely 
to  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
member  for  Old  Sarum  having  taken  holy  orders ; 
it  was  carried,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
150  to  66;  the  witnetses  were  examined,  and 
proved  what  was  wanted ;  a  select  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of  the  House, 
and  the  records  of  parliament,  for  precedents.  This 
committee  did  not  give  in  its  report  till  the  2nd  of 
April ;  and  the  matter  was  not  again  taken  up  till 
the  4tb  of  May.  Long  before  this,  fortunately  for 
Tooke,  if  he  himself  had  not  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ministerialist.  Lord  Temple,  formerly  a 
steady  adherent  of  Pitt,  had,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  passed  over  to  the  opposition. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  we  find  the  member  for 
Old  Sarum  coming  forward,  at  the  close  of  an  ani- 
mated debate  on  a  motion  l>y  Sheridan  for  resisting 
the  continuance  of  the  Irish  Martial-law  Bill,  with 
a  proposal  to  mediate  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  to  reconcile  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  admitting  that,  although  martial 
law  might  not  be  necessary  for  Ireland,  martial 
force  undoubtedly  was.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  change  of 
ministry,  when  Mr.  Orey  moved  for  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  Temple  joined  the  oppo- 
sition, and  both  voted  and  spoke  in  favour  of  Grey's 
motion.  All  this,  no  doubt,  told  upon  the  final 
decision  of  the  House  as  to  Tooke's  case,  notwith- 
standing that  he  still  continued  to  profess  liiraself 
a  patriot,  and  had  indeed  not  only  voted  fur  Gre)  '• 
committee  as  well  as  Temple,  but  had  afterwards, 
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on  the  14(h  of  April,  made  a  •peech  agftinst  the 
Habru  Corpus  Suspension  Bill — an  occasion  on 
which  the  minister  could  scarcely  have  expected 
him  to  sit  silent  unlets  he  had  actually  sold  himself 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  be  would  not  have 
been  worth  purchasing.  At  the  same  time,  in  his 
speech  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  on  Temple's  motion 
for  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fact  of 
his  ordination,  he  took  care  to  hold  hirotelf  out  to 
the  public  as  a  martyr  to  his  principles,  to  the  de- 
mocratic  or  ultra-liberal  politics  of  which  be  had 
been  so  noted  a  professor.  "  I  believe,"  he  said, 
"  this  motion  springs  not  from  personal  enmity  to 
me  (for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  personal 
enmity  to  roe  upon  earth),  but  from  political  ani- 
mosity." The  motion  also  was  resis'ed  hy  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  the  opposition  or  whig  party 
irenerally.  The  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  proved 
that  Tooke,  then  Mr.  John  Home,  B.A.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  ordained  a 
priest  so  lung  ago  as  on  the  23rd  uf  November, 
1760,  and  that  he  had  o£5ciated  as  tuch  for  some 
time  at  the  chapel  of  New  Brentford,  administering 
the  sacraments,  performing  all  the  other  duties,  and 
receiving  his  "  small  tithes  and  other  things  by  way 
of  composition  as  ecclesiastical  dues."  In  fact, 
Tooke,  who  had  now  entered  parliament  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixtyfive,  had  b^u  for  about  thir- 
teen years  minister  at  New  Brentford,  although, 
indeed,  he  had  twice  during  that  time  managed  to 
get  away  to  the  Coutineot  with  pupils  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  travelling  tutor,  and  nearly  all  the  while 
he  remained  at  home  had  been  much  more  of  a 
political  agitator  than  a  parson.  It  appeared,  from 
the  cases  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
the  practice  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  to  consider  persons  who  had  taken  holy 
orders  as  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  House ;  and  their 
first  report  did  not  quote  any  case  of  later  date  than 
1661.  But  in  a  aecond  report  they  gave  the  en- 
tries from  the  journals  respecting  thie  case  of  a 
Mr.  Edward  Rushwortb,  a  clerk,  returned  in  1784 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
in  the  lele  of  Wight,  who  was  petitioned  against, 
but  eventuRlly  allowed  to  retain  his  seat.*  On  the 
4ih  of  May,  after  the  order  of  the  day  had  been 
read  for  taking  the  report  of  the  committee  into 
considerntion,  Earl  Temple  moved  that  "  a  new  writ 
should  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  burgess  to 

*  Mr.  Biuhworlh  «u  p^>h<<l>)7  one  of  tbe  tiro  minlrtcn  of  tho 
Hiiin-h  of  Eufflnnd  whom  Sir  James  Johnitooe,  in  hii  ip«vch  in  tlw 
drlaitp  on  ihe  Ti-«i  and  Cunionttloa  Acta,  on  the  gth  of  May,  1789, 
laid  he  iindervtood  Ui  he  tlien  sitting  as  memlien  of  the  Hunae.  See 
imu.  vol.  III.  )i.  SCS  Ruihwurth  sat  thmughont  that  parliamnnt, 
dl^solTed  in  June,  I'M;  and  he  sraa  again Tetnrned  to  the  parlmmeni 
whiclimet  in  Seplrmber,  l796,lioth  rorKew|ioit  and  (br  Yarnioutli,  iu 
HHmi>«liir,*,  «h4«n  he  niiide  his  election  Tur  the  Utter  pUce  ;  but  he 
retimed  hia  seat  In  March,  1797.  He  vas,  howeiei,  >tUl  alive,  and  he 
petitinocd  The  House  in  the  oourse  of  the  present  proceedings  that  no 
Inu  niahl  he  I  assed  difirivitiK  him  uf  his  right  of  being  a|!ain  elected. 
I.I  hii  I .  litiim.  p.-esenled  liy  Mr.  G.  Vaniittart  un  the  13lh  of  May,  he 
sinti'd  1>nt  It  tta.^  twenty  one  yean  since  he  had  l)cen  ordained  a 
111  ac^Mi.  ihut  h'*  had  ue^-er  exercised  thai  office  for  alxive  two  moutha, 
and  that  lie  had  f  r  upHanls  uf  twenty  \eiirs  Kiven  un  itutt  ordi^r.  He 
infiitmed  Ih.*  House  thitt  he  had  been  iirst  returned  In  October,  1780 
(vhirh  mint  have  lieen  immediately  after  his  ordhuUon),  fcc  Yar 
n;"utlt  (In  ilampshlnO-  Hu't  "ppeart  lo  liiivc  lieen  the  (aot,  bnt  ha 
immediately,  or  irer>  soon,  aftarwards  migncd  his  seat  by  acceptinc 
the  Cliiltera  Hundreds.  "^ 


serve  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  room  c 
the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke,  who,  being  st 
the  time  of  his  election  in  priest's  orders,  was,  and 
is,  incapable  of  sitting  in  this  House."  Hia  lordship 
prefaced  his  motion  by  a  long  speech,  into  the  gcnenl 
reaaoning  of  which  we  cannot  here  follow  him.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Rushworth,   «hom  he   described  ss 
having  taken  his  seat  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and 
nut  professing  to  be  in  holy  orders^  "  but,  like  the  re- 
verend gentleman  opposite,  appearing  in  a  lay  habit, 
and  assuming  lay  functions,'  he  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  by   placing   before  the  House  what  was 
known  to  be  the  fact  (although  nut  noticed  in  the 
journals)  that  Rushworth  was  only  a  deacon,  and 
that  it  had  been  upon  this  point  that  hia  counsd 
rested  the  strength  of  his  case.     "  It  is  not  for 
:  lis  to  inquire,"  said  his  lordship,  "  whether  that 
I  distinction  was  or  was  not  a  proper  one ;  the  lact 
I  is,  that  the  distinction  was  made,  and  on  that  dia- 
I  tinction  the  committee  formed  their  opinion.     At 
best  it  ia  but  the  opinion  uf  individuals,  who,  how- 
ever reapectable  they  might  be,  were  liable  to  error ; 
whose  opinion  may  be  reversed  by  another  com- 
mittee to-morrow,  which  again  may  be  overturned 
by  another  the  next  day ;  and  certainly  ia  not  aoffi- 
cient,  naked,  tinsupported,  and  alone,  to  counter^ 
balance  every  precedent  upon  your  journals,  umI  the 
decided  testimony  of  your  parliamentary  history." 
"  I  may  be  told,"  he  afterwards  observed,  "  that 
other  clergy  have  actually  sat  in  this  House.     The 
fact  may  be  so,  yet  it  does  not  alter  my  case.    It  is 
a  very  old  and  a  very  true  law  adage,  that  no  blot 
is  a  blot  till   it  ia   hit.     Peers,    minora,    aliens, 
clearly  ineligible,  may  have  sat,  and  may  at  this 

moment  be  sitting,  in  this  House ;. All 

I  contend  fat  is,  that,  in  every  instance,  without 
one  solitary  exception,  where  the  Houae  baa  noticed 
a  priest  within  its  walls,  the  individual  so  noticed 
has  been  expelled,  and  the  principle  laid  down  of 
the  ineligibility  of  tbe  clergy."  The  opposition  ta 
Temple's  motion  was  led  by  Mr.  Addington,  the 
prime  minister.  His  argument  was  somewhat  per- 
plexed ;  but  the  main  diilt  of  what  he  said  seemed 
to  be  that,  bv  the  principle  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill, 
every  case  of  a  disputed  election  ought  to  be  left  to 
tbe  decision  of  a  committee,  and  that  tbe  House 
should  never  interfere  in  any  such  case  except  when 
circumstances  made  it  absolutely  necessary.  He 
admitted  the  abstract  principle  that  persons  in 
holy  orders  were  ineligible ;  but  he  was  convinced 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  the  state  of  a 
deacon  and  that  of  a  priest ;  and,  as  a  conuniitee 
had  decided  that  a  deacon  was  eligible,  another 
committee  might  possibly  find  Mr.  Tooke's  return 
good,  if  he  should  be  again  elected  for  Old  Sarum, 
which  he  might  very  possibly  be  in  the  face  of 
Euch  a  resolution  as  it  was  now  prupored  to  pate. 
He  seemed  to  think,  too,  that  there  was  somethii^ 
iu  the  point  that  previous  to  the  year  1664  tbe 
clergy  hud  been  wont  to  tax  themst  Ives,  but  tliat 
then  they  gave  up  that  power,  and  bad  beeu  ever 
since  taxed  by  parliament  along  with  the  laity.* 

•  See  P.ct.  Uisl.  of  Eog.,  vol.  UL  p.  S  1 
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On  the  wh(^  while  he  would  not  have  objected 
to  the  resolution  .if  it  had  only  slated  a  principle, 
he  could  not  agree  to  that  part  of  it  which  decided 
upon  the  special  case ;  and  therefore,  to  put  the 
House  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  ulterior  object, 
Hnd  to  meet,  m  he  conceived,  the  general  wish  of 
tlie   House,  he  concluded  by   moving  the   pre- 
vious question.*     Tooke  himself  then   roie— «s 
he  professed,   with  the  greatest  reluctance.      He 
l>egan  by  giving    them   a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  his  life.     He   had  been  engaged,  he  said,  in 
many  important  struggles,  but  scarcely  ever  had 
he  been  individually  concerned.     "  I  fought  mith 
the  enemies  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth.     It 
was  of  importance  for  me  to  succeed ;  but  my 
failure  was  not  of  more  consequence  to  myself 
than  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  subjects  of 
dispute  were  common  as  the  elements,  air  and 
water."  This,  indeed,  was  not  exactly  the  first  time 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  personal  struggle.    After 
studying  the  appointed  number  of  years  at  the 
university  he  had  aspired  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  which  never  before  had  been  refused  to 
any  one— rand  he  had  no  doubt  would  to-morrow 
be  conferred  upon  a  great  dog,  if  he  could  pay  the 
fees  and  call  out  Pro  Dominoliege—hnt  which  was 
denied  to  him.     In  the  end,  however,  we  believe, 
he  obtained  the  degree :  it  was  some  years  after  he 
had  become  notorious  as  a  patriot  that  he  had  this 
contest  with  his  alma  mater.    "The  next  struggle 
of  this  kind  I  had,"  he  proceeded,  "  was  when  I 
offered  myself  as  a  candidate  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.     [This  was   in    1779:  he  had  resigned  his 
living  in  the  church  six  years  before.]     I  then  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  first  lawyer,  perhaps,  that 
this  country  ever  produced ;  I  mean  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton.     I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  give  up  a 
situation  which  I  then  held,  the  profits  of  which 
were  suflBcient  for  my  moderate  desires.     I  had 
been  a  member  of  an  inn  of  court  from  1756,  and 
I  thought  myself  not  unqunlified  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  the  law.     I  might  then  have  bettered 
my  situation ;  but  I  would  not,  upon  speculation, 
give  up  what  I  securely  enjoyed.     It  was  well  that 
I  did  not    A  noble  marquess,  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention,  but  who  is  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  interfered,  and,  his  influence  being  great, 
my  application  was  rejected.     Why  was  I  thus  re- 
fused ?     Was  there  any  law  against  me?     None! 
Some  precedent,  then?     None!     Some  arguments 
were  offered  tu  prove  my  incapacity  ?     Not  one ! 
I  was  rejected,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  rejected 
OH  similar  grounds.     To  show  that  I  am  not  alto- 
gether impertinent,  the  benchers,  having  on  their 
side  no  law,  no  precedent,  no  reason,  were   so 
doubtfiil  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  that 
they  sent  messengers  to  consult  with  the  heads  of 
the  other  iims  of  court.     This  learned  body,  there- 
fore, were  not  certain  that,  though  in  orders,  I  was 
ineligible,   or   that,    though   in   orders,    I    might 

*  AdiUivtaa  >t  Bnt  morcdtlMt  "the  oidar  of  the  day  be  read;" 
biit  he  aftrrwiirrii  withdrew  Ihiit  mntinn  u  irrrgulu  in  the  ciicam 
a,  not  Habetitutrd  the  motiun  for  the  prerioiu  queitiaa. 


not  have  laid  them  aside.  I  am  sorry  tliat 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt)  is  not 
in  his  place.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  these 
proceedings ;  and  I  am  misUken  if  they  have  not 
made  a  pretty  deep  impression  upon  him."  Much 
more  of  his  speech  was  equally  egotistic ;  aud  iu 
one  passage  he  came  down  upon  the  authors  of  the 
report  in  his  quality  of  a  grammarian,  pointing 
out  their  ignorance  in  having  eleven  times  in 
twenty-one  lines  mistaken  the  Saxon  th  for  a  y,  or 
the  Saxon  y  for  a  z.  He  professed  to  have  no 
personal  anxiety  to  preserve  nis  seat ;  but  gravely 
statexl  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to  do  his 
best  to  defend  it  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  consti- 
tuents— the  seven  domestics,  to  wit,  or  other  depen- 
dent and  obedient  nominees,  of  I.iord  Camel  ford  ! 
What  he  urged  in  the  way  of  at^ument  did  not 
amount  to  much,  although  he  made  sundry  asser- 
tions which,  if  he  could  have  proved  them,  might 
have  been  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and 
amused  the  House  by  a  number  of  smart  and 
biting  remarks,  and  one  or  two  good  stories.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  told  (and  probably 
invented)  the  famous  often-quoted  anecdote  about 
the  poor  girl  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  and  was  answered  that  she 
must  first  go  and  qualify  herself.  If,  instead  of 
being  a  clergyman,  he  had  been  a  notorious  infidel, 
he  would  have  been,  he  said,  as  competent  to  sit  as 
any  member  present.  He  did  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  person  who  might  be  both  an 
ordained  clergyman  and  an  avowed  infidel.  With 
regard  to  precedents  he  affirmed  that  all  persons 
who  had  in  former  times  been  declared  ineligible 
would  be  found  to  have  actually  continued  to  sit 
till  they  were  disqualified  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  meant  that  no  particular  description  of  persons 
had  ever  before  been  absolutely  disqualified  other- 
wise than  by  statute.  Minors,  aliens,  and  others, 
for  instance,  notwithstanding  many  resolutions  of 
the  House  in  special  instances,  had  repeatedly  been 
allowed  to  sit,  till  an  act  was  passed  disqualifying 
them  in  the  reign  of  King  William.  But  he  did 
not  venture  to  deny  that  individuals  of  these  classes 
had  uniformly,  or  at  least  generally,  been  found 
incapable  of  sitting,  and  turned  out — as  it  was  now 
proposed  he  himself  should  be — whenever  the 
question  was  raised.*  "  Though  I  wish  earnestly," 
he  concluded,  "  to  be  out  of  the  House,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  strive  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as 
I  can ;  and  am  prepared  to  meet  opposition  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  present  itself.  I  wish  the  House 
to  proceed  legally.  I  wish  that  an  act  should  be 
passed,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  general  jus- 
tice.    Let  the  House  save  its  character  as  much  as 

*  Amnnj;  other  Ihtnn  which  he  iotrudaeed  IwTfiw  litt'e  m  nothinf 
in  do  will)  tlie  qiie»tiou,  hv  meDtioDed  the  ruse  orttr.  Walker,  the 
ce'ebrated  drTeudHT  of  Londonderry,  whom,  he  aeid.  King  William 
wished  to  make  a  bi^liop  ;  ''l>iitao;  the  bisliu]ie  Interfered'  a  man 
stained  aitli  lilood.  they  said,  was  unfit  toufflciute  in  that  »aored  clia- 
racter.  Kinx  William,  however,  gave  him  a  rejrinient,  and  lie  died 
in  Flanders,  fluhting  bravely  by  his  s'de.**  Dr.  Wa  ker  «a4,  in  fAct. 
nominated  Bi>linp  of  Heny  and  w^s  kilird.  not  in  Handers,  but  at 
the  l»itile  of  tlie  Buvne.  In  lid.  Hist,  of  Eng..  vol.  iv  p.  ■?,  W4tf, 
lie  is  by  mLiiake  deaciilied  as  a  Presb>terlao  divine.  He  waa  rcetoi 
of  Donoiitflimore. 
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poasible,  and  try  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
public."  In  the  course  of  the  debate  that  followed. 
Temple's  motion  was  warmly  opposed  by  Fox,  who 
boldly  maintained  that  clergymen  neither  were,  nor 
ought  to  be,  disqualified  from  sitting,  and  ended 
his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  see  a  scin- 
tilla either  of  reason  or  of  law  to  support  the  pre- 
sent proceeding.  He  would  have  preiferred  a  more 
direct  way  of  meeting  the  motion  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Addington.  but  was  content  to  vote  with 
him,  in  the  hope  that  the  question  would  never 
more  be  revived.  The  same  line  of  argument 
was  taken  by  Erskine  and  Grey :  Sir  William 
Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn  supported 
the  original  motion  ;  the  attorney- general  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough)  and 
the  solicitor-general  (the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval) 
spoke  in  favour  of  that  made  by  Addington,  which 
on  a  division,  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  94  to 
93.  So  the  reverend  member  for  Old  Sarum, 
however  much  against  his  inclination,  retained  pos- 
session of  his  seat.  Addiugton,  however,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  gratify  him  in  his  other  professed  wish, 
by  taking  measures  to  prevent  his  ever  being  re- 
turned a  second  time.  Two  days  after  this  vote, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for,  and 
obtained,  lea^'e  to  bring  in  a  bill,  entitled  "  A  bill  to 
prevent  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
which,  in  fact,  as  eventually  passed  into  a  law,* 
disqualified  not  only  priests  and  deacons  of  the 
Church  of  Engluid,  but  also  all  ministers  and 
licensed  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On 
the  second  reading,  the  bill  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  generally  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  a  sort  of  political  double 
Of  mouthpiece  of  Tooke's ;  but  be  was  answered 
by  the  member  for  Old  Sarum  himself,  who  began 
his  speech  by  saying  that  he  rose  for  the  first,  and, 
he  hoped,  also  for  tl^  last,  time  in  his  life  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  honourable  friend.  He  declared  he 
wished  the  bill  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading,  and 
should  not  in  the  committee  propose  any  alteration 
tending  to  thwart  the  reasonable  desire  of  the 
House  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  sitting  u  mem- 
bers. Afterwards,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee, 
he  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring  that, 
if  any  ordained  person  "  should  hereafter  be  elected, 
or,  being  elected,  should  continue  to  sit  or  vote  in 
parliament,  he  should  henceforth  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  benefice,  or  any  office  of  trust  or 
emolument  under  the  crown."  If  clergymen,  he 
said,  had  such  a  disqualification  as  this  staring 
them  in  the  face,  he  believed  the  House  would  not 
be  much  troubled  with  ecclesiastical  candidates. 
He  again  professed  his  wish  to  be  himself  out  of  the 
House ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  sighed  for  retire- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  House  would  be  polluted  by  the 
clergy  becoming  members,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
purified  as  soon  as  possible.  This  joke,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  to  the  vote.  On 
the  contrary,  a  proviso  was  inserted  on  the  motion 

•  Tlia  Stat.  4 1  Gto.  I II.  c.  6!*. 


of  Addington,  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  extend 
to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member,elected  before  its 
passing.  The  bill  was  again  debated  on  the  third 
reading,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  renevred  his 
opposition  ;  but  his  motion,  that  it  should  be  resd 
tnat  day  three  months,  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Tooke,  in  another  speech  of  some  lo^h, 
pointed  out  various  respects  in  which  he  conceived 
the  bill  would  still  have  to  be  amended,  if  it  wm 
not  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  weight  about  the 
neck  of  the  parliament  that  passed  it  All  the 
thoughts  of  gentlemen,  he  said,  seemed  to  turn 
on  the  righto  of  the  elected,  while  they  totally 
forgot  the  righto  of  the  electors.  "  Yea,"  aoroe- 
body  quietly  rejoined,  "  fur  instance,  those  of  Old 
Sarum."  Tooke  thanked  the  honourable  member 
for  the  hint ;  Old  Sarum  was  the  very  place  he 
had  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  declared 
that  "  he  sat  in  the  House  as  independent  as  any 
roan  in  it.  He  had  been  returned  unfettered  by 
any  conditions:  he  was  not  even  bound  to  take 
care  of  Old  Sarum.  The  House  might  take  H  and 
throw  it  on  the  ikx>r,  along  with  the  other  boroQghs 
of  the  same  description,  if  they  pleased ;  he  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  thus  they  would  get  rid  of  him 
at  once."  This  teems  to  have  been  Tooke's  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  con- 
tinued a  member  till  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
parliament,  in  Jane,  1809.  The  bill  was  also 
debated  at  considerable  length  in  the  ijords,  where 
it  was  attacked,  in  different  styles,  by  Ix)rd  Tfaur- 
low  and  Lord  Holland,  and  defended  by  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  and  Bishop  Horsley ;  but  the  opposition 
to  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pressed  to  a 
division,  and  it  was  eventually  passed  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  had  left  the  Lower  House.  Nor 
has  the  law  as  thus  declared  been  since  repealed  or 
altered. 

In  the  same  aession  in  which  this  question  was 
settled  commenced  the  legislative  agitation  of  sun- 
dry other  questions  relating  to  the  rights,  duiies, 
and  stations  of  the  clergy,  which  were  Air  from 
being  so  speedily  or  so  easily  determined.  The 
attention  of  parliament  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  called  to  the  subject  by  a  number  of 
prosecutions  which  had  been  lately  raised  againat 
clergymen  under  an  act  of  the  21it  of  Henry  VIII., 
entitled  "  Spiritual  persona  abridged  from  having 
pluralities  of  livings,  and  from  taking  of  farms,  &c." 
The  strict  observance  of  the  regulations  of  this  old 
statute  had,  in  the  diange  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, long  been  n^lectMl  and  fallen  into  oblivion, 
when  it  was  thus  anew  called  into  action  by  cer- 
tain common  informera  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
The  first  movement  in  the  matter  was  made  by 
Mr.  William  Dickinson,  junior,  member  for  II- 
chester,  who,  on  the  Qth  of  June,  1801,  after  the 
House  had  on  his  motion  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  protect 
and  relieve,  under  certain  provisions  and  r^ula- 
tions,  spiritual  persons  from  vexatious  prosecutions 
by  common  informers,  under  the  statute  of  King 
ilenry  Vdl.,  in  consequence  of  their  uuii-residenre 
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on  their  benefices,  or  their  taking  of  farms."  The 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  24tb  of  June ;  but  it  was  dropped 
in  the  Lords,  principally  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  session,  which  terminated  on 
the  2Dd  of  July.  The  subject,  however,  was  again 
taken  up  in  the  next  session,  being  introduced  in 
the  Commoos  on  the  1th  of  April,  1802,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Honse,  by  Sir  William  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Stowell),  who,  in  adiing  leave  to 
bring  in  a  new  bill  of  relief,  prefaced  his  motion 
with  a  long  and  elaborate  speech.  This  speech 
contains  some  curious  details  respecting  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  When  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  were  granted  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings,  the  returns  made  to 
the  exchequer  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Eng- 
land no  fewer  than  5597  Uvings  under  the  value 
of  501.  per  annum,  uf  which,  844  being  of  the  value 
of  between  40/.  and  50/.,  there  were  1049  under 
40/.,  1126  under  30/.,  1467  under  20/.,  and  1011 
which  did  not  ccceed  10/.  a  year.  Some  were  of 
the  value  of  not  more  than  20s.  or  40f .  On  the 
whole,  of  about  11,100  livings,  the  oitire  number 
in  England  and  Wales,  about  one  half  were  under 
50/.  a  year,  and  under  23/.  a  year  on  an  average. 
Even  still,  after  all  that  had  been  done  by  Queen 
Anne's  fond,  and  by  the  bounty  of  private  bene- 
factors, in  the  course  of  nearly  a  century,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  about  6000  livings  which 
did  not  exceed  an  average  of  85/.  per  annum,  and 
thirt  of  these  a  very  large  proportion  were  still  under 
the  annual  value  of  30/.  In  the  archdesconry  of 
Salop,  which,  as  comprehending  parts  of  five  coun- 
ties, might  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
state  of  things,  of  186  livings,  only  109  had  par- 
sonage houses ;  and  even  of  these  many  were 
totally  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  clergyman's 
family.  Forty-seven  livings  had  no  glebe-lands. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  livings,  and  this.  Sir  Wil- 
liam observed,  in  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  state  is  conceived  to  be  much  more 
respectable  than  in  tbe  average  of  the  kingdom, 
only  19  were  above'  200/.  per  annum;  21  were 
under  50/.,  ranging  up  to  that  sum  from  so  low  an 
amount  as  45j.  No  living,  it  was  stated,  would 
remain  so  low  as  2/.  bs  a  year,  if  tbe  patrons  would 
accept  of  augmenlatioti  from  Queen  Anne's  bounty ; 
but  this  was  declined  for  fear  of  its  bringing  them 
under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The  present  in- 
come of  Queen  Anne's  fiind,  Sir  William  stated  from 
authority,  was  only  between  1 4,000/.  and  15,00i>/. 
per  annum,  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  its 
first  institution:  the  accounts  had  not  been  pub- 
lished for  some  years,  and  an  erroneous  notion  had 
got  abroad  that  it  now  yielded  from  40,0U0/.  to 
50,000/.  a  year.  Of  the  entire  number  of  about 
11,600  church  livings  in  the  kingdom  (a  consider- 
able over-statemett),  the  patronage  of  about  2500 
belonged  to  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  bodies;  that  of  nearly  1100  belonged 
to  the  crown;    that  of  above  2U00  belonged  to 


various  lay  corporations,  including  the  colleges  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
that  of  the  remaining  number  of  nearly  6000,  or 
about  a  half  of  the  whole,  was  in  the  hands  of 
lay  individuals.  From  these'  facts,  and  various 
general  considerations  upon  which  he  dilated,  refer- 
ring chiefly  to  the  influences  in  which  the  statute 
of  Heary  VIII.  had  originated,  and  to  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  since  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Sir  William  Scott  urged 
the  expediency  of  amending  that  old  statute  by 
a  new  enactment  which  should  at  once  remedy 
the  inconveniences  of  its  present  ojjSeration,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  effectually  secure  its  object. 
Tbe  old  act  had  been  passed  by  a  king  and  parlia- 
ment both  in  a  state  of  excitement  against  the 
church ; — the  king  was  now  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
business  of  his  divorce ;  the  parliament  was  the 
one  immediately  following  that,  the  first  that  had 
been  held  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  Curdinal 
Wolsey,  having  already  accumulated  the  popular 
hatred  against  himself  and  the  church  by  his 
haughty  bearing  and  arbitrary  government,  had  in- 
sulted the  Commons  by  appearing  among  them 
with  the  most  ostentatious  prelatic  pomp,  and  de- 
manding "  to  know  the  teasons  of  tnose  members 
who  opposed  the  king's  highness's  subtidy." 
Springing  out  of  the  ferment  of  passions  thus 
creatM,  the  statute  imposed  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to 
be  recovered  by  any  one'who  should  sue  for  it,  upon 
whoever  should  b^  in  any  circumstances,  wilfully 
absent  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  his  bene- 
fice, which  the  courts  had  interpreted  to  mean  from 
the  parsonage  house  of  that  benefice.  Under  this 
act  the  only  defensive  causes  of  absence  that  had 
been  allowed  were  actual  imprisonment  of  tbe 
body  elsewhere,  or  sudi  infirmity  of  body  as  made 
residence  dangerous  to  life,  or  the  want  of  a  par- 
sonage house  on  the  living — and  even  that  last  plea 
had  been,  in  some  recent  cases,  in  effect  disallowed, 
ur  at  least  materially  contracted,  by  its  being  re- 
jected unless  where  it  was  shown  that  (he  cler^- 
man  had  taken  up  his  abode  as  near  to  his  parish 
as  he  could.  The  statute  further  enacted  that  no 
clergyman,  beneficed  or  not  beneficed,  should  take 
a  house  except  in  a  city,  market-town,  or  borough, 
under  the  penalty  of  10/.  a  month  ;  that  no  vicar 
should  take  a  lease  of  the  parsonage  under  a  pe- 
nalty amounting  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  profits 
of  such  lease;  that  nu  clergyman  should  hold  a 
lease  of  land,  in  any  circumstances,  even  although 
it  had  descended  to  him  in  the  way  of  inheritance, 
and  although  he  did  not  himself  occupy  the  land, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  times  its  annual  value; 
and  that  no  clergyman  should  so  much  as  buy 
or  sell  a  cow  without  becoming  liable  to  forfeit 
triple  its  value.  In  lieu  of  these  antiquated  re- 
straints, the  new  bill  proposed  to  substitute,  in  re- 
gard to  farming,  a  liberty  in  cases  where  the  ancient 
statute  operated  injuriously;  in  regard  to  resi- 
dence, a  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  of  time  to 
the  clergyman  for  the  occasions  of  private  life  (now 
in  his  case  very  different  from  what  they  were 
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formerly,  when  the  clergy  were  all  unniarriecl,  and 
inirrcourse  between  distant  part*  of  the  country 
was  rare  among  Hny  clan  of  men),  free  from  the 
dogging^  of  the  c-'mmon  informer,  but  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishop,  wIm  was  to  have 
restored  to  him  the  power  of  granting  licence*  for 
absence  in  certain  cases  expressly  enumerated  in 
the  bill.     It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  additional 
powers  thus  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  bishops 
that  the  bill  was  principally  opposed.    On  the  31st 
of  May,  when  the  Hou«e  was  about  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  Mr.  John  Simewi,  one  of  the 
members  for  Reading,  attacked  it  as  a  measure  in- 
tended  not  merely  to  abrogate  the  salutary  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.,  but  ou  (he  ruins  of  that  act  to 
erect  a  new  code  of  ecclesisstical  law  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  founded  on  an  unconstitutional 
power  which  it  went  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishups.    In  this  debate,  even  the  attorney- general 
declared  that  he  only  wished  the  bill  to  go  into 
committee  in  onler  that  certaiu  alterations  might 
l)e  made  in  it,  and  thai,  if  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unamended,  he  certainly  should  oppose  its 
further  progress.  The  result  was,  that,  although  the 
bill  did  undergo  a  variety  of  alterations  in  com- 
miitee,  so   as,  by  his  own  acknon  ledgment,   to 
h»ve  become  mu<-h  superior  to  what  it  was  when 
first  brought  in.  Sir  William  Scutt  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient  on  the  9ih  of  June,  which  was  within 
three  weeks  of  the  prorogation,  to  intimate  that, 
seeing  the  slow  progress  it -had  mide,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  press  it  further  that  session,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  revived  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next.     Another  bill  was,  in  fact,  brought  for- 
ward and  carried  through  the  Commons  in  the 
following  year,  during  the  first  seiisiou  of  the  new 
parliament  which  met  in  November,  1802;  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  after  it  had  passed  the 
committee,  on  a  point  of  form,  arising,  as  it  would 
upbear,  out  of  a  clause  which  had  been  added 
to  it  for  securing  a  certain  amount  of  stipend  to 
curates  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  benefice, 
and  for  compensating  such  of  them  as  should  be 
displaced  by  (be  new  regulations  as  to  residence. 
But,  still  not  discouraged,  Sir  William  Scott  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  next  session ;  and,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1803,  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  another  residence  bill,  announcing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  provision  for  the  relief  of  stipendiary 
curates  would  be  made  the  subject  of  another  mea- 
sure.   This,  however,  and  a  long  series  uf  subse- 
quent attempts  in  1805, 1806,  and  1808,  all  failed, 
or   proved  only  partially  efficient.     In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  time  prime 
minister,  sustained  a  third  defeat  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  carry  a  meastue   for  settling  the  salaries 
of  stipendiary  curates ;  then  the  question  was  al- 
lowed   to   sleep   for   some   years:   it  was  again 
hrought  forward  in  1812;  but  it  was  only  finally 
!-eiiled  in  1817,  by  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Man- 
iHTs  Suiiou  (the  present  Viscount    Canterbury), 
wbiuli  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive  statute 
the  whole  law  relating  boih  to  the  salaries  of  curates 


and  the  residence  of  the  clergy  generally.     By  tha 
act   (the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99)  the  determination 
of  the  salaries  of  curate*  in  all  cases  is,  as  orig;iBalJj 
proposed  by  Sir  William  Scott,  lefc  wholly  to  iIk 
bishop,  acting  according  to  the  regulation*  of  the 
act,  which  direct  that  iu  amount  cball  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  framed  with  a  reference  to  bo:h 
the  value  and  the  population  of  the  benefice  ;  and 
the  bishop  is  further   empowered   to   detemiDe 
•ummarily,  upon  the  complaint  of  either  partj,  any 
difference  as  to  the  matter  that  may  afterwards 
arise  between  the  clergyman  and  his  curate.     Toe 
regulation  of  the  residence  of  the  clergy  ia  aba 
placed  much  more  completely  than  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop;   he  is  authorised  to  gnuit 
licences  for  non-residence,  on  certain  grounds  enu- 
merated  in  the  act,  and  likewise  on  any   other 
grounds  which  may  seem  to  him  reasmable,  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  licence  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  allowed  by  the  archbishop.    He  bmt, 
moVeover,  enforce  residence  in  a  summary  way,  by 
monition  and  sequestration,  which,  after  a  certain 
time,  if  unattended  to,  will  effect  the  actual  avoid- 
dance  of  the  benefice.    The  descriptions  of  clerical 
persons  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  reside  on 
their  cures  are  left  generally  by  this  act  the  same 
as   they  were  before,  except  that  the  age  under 
which  university  students  are  exempted  is  con- 
tracted from  forty  to  thirty  years.    The  penaltita 
incurred   by  non-residence  without  a  licence,  by 
persons  not  exempted,  are  settled  at  one-third  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  the  benefice,  if  it  exceeds 
three  months  in  the  year ;  one-half,  if  it  exceed* 
six  ;   two-thirds,  if  it  exceeds  eight ;    and  three- 
fourths,  if  it  is  for  the  whole  year ;  to  be  recovered 
by  any  one  who  will  sue  for  them.     The  space 
of  time,  therefore,  which  a  clergyman  is  le|^ly 
bound  to  reside  upon  his  cure  is  nine  months  in 
the  year.     This  act  also  repealed  the  old  pro- 
hibition against  farming  by  the  clergy,  substituting 
a  regulation  restraining  all  beueficeid  or  dignified 
clergymen,  and  all  curates  or  lecturers,  from  taking 
to  farm  more  than  eighty  acres  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  bishop,  which,  moreover,  can  only 
be  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
And  all  clerical  persons  are,  by  another  section  of 
the  act,  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  trade,  or 
buying  and  selling  for  lucre,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  value  of  the  goods  so  bought  or  sold ;  and  the 
contracts  entered  into  by  them  in  any  such  trade  or 
dealing  are  made  utterly  void. 

In  the  various  discussions  which  took  place  io 
parliament  during  the  present  period  respecting 
these  and  some  other  propositions  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  many  facts  were  mentioned  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  established  church  and  the 
clergy,  some  uf  the  most  important  of  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  notice  hrre. 

In  1804  the  provision  made  for  the  clergy  in 
tlie  city  of  London  came  under  discussion  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  a  bill  for  increasing  lie 
amount  of  certain  of  the  livings  there,  tlie  |)arucm..l 
assessments  for  which,  it  appeared,  still  remained 
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the  Mine  as  settled  b;  what  is  called  the  Fire  Act, 
passed  after  the  great  fire  of  1666-  In  a  debate 
on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill  in 
the  Lords,  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Porteus)  stated  that,  of  50  livings  in  the  city, 
the  value  of  the  highest  was  only  200/.  per  annum ; 
others  were  only  150/. ;  many  were  no  more  than 
100/.  In  another  debate,  on  the  23rd,  Bishop 
Horsley  (then  of  St.  Asaph)  explained  that  the 
bill  affected  86  parishes ;  but,  owing  to  the  unions 
that  had  been  made  after  the  great  6re,  only  51 
(a  mistake,  we  believe,  fur  50)  livings ;  and  that 
there  were,  besides,  19  London  parishes  which  it 
did  not  comprehend.  In  these  last,  he  stated,  the 
average  annual  amount  of  the  assessments  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  clergyman  was  290/.  The 
bill  met  with  some  opposition ;  but  it  eventually 
passed.  It  raised  the  value  of  the  lowest  of  the 
SO  livings  to  200/.,  and  that  of  the  highest  to  366/. 

In  1805  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  of  the  9ih  of  George  II.  as  went  to  restrain 
colleges  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge from  purchasing  the  advowsons  of  livings. 
The  law  proposed  to  be  abrogated  by  this  bill  was 
stated  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  considerable  opposition  was  made 
to  its  repeal.  It  was  contended,  however,  that 
under  existing  circumstances  the  restraint  was 
attended  with  injurious  effects.  The  number  of 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  universities,  it  was  stated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxiurd  (Randolph),  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  moiety  of  the  number  of  the  memberi>, 
meaning  probably  the  members  who  were  in  holy 
orders  or  destined  for  the  church.  Afterwards  in 
another  debate,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  right 
reverend  prelate  entered  into  some  calculations, 
from  Vfhich  it  appeared  that  the  entire  number  of 
livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, among  which  were  many  of  small  value, 
did  not  amount  to  100.  If  this  account  was  cor- 
rect, the  bill,  which  soon  after  passed  into  a  law, 
has  not  had  a  very  extensive  operation  in  the  space 
of  nearly  forty  years  that  has  since  elapsed ;  for  the 
number  of  advowsons  possessed  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  at  the  present  moment  does  not  amount 
to  quite  750.  Of  these  the  two  universities  hold 
about  600. 

In  1809  a  grant  of  100,000/.  was  made  to  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  their  trust.  In 
proposing  this  grant,  Mr.  Perceval  stated  that  it 
would  take  forty  years  for  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
alone,  which  Queen  Anne  had  made  over  for  that 
purpose,  to  raise  all  the  poor  livings  even  to  the 
moderate  value  of  50/.  a  year.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues,  published  in  June,  1835,  there  were  at 
that  date  still  291  benefices  under  that  value. 
The  grant  was  opposed  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  Holland;  in  reply  to  whom  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  on  ilie  18th  of  June,  1810,  went  at 
great  length  into  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  church.     At' this  time  the  intention  of  the 


government  appears  to  have  been  that  the  grant  of 
100,000/.  should  be  continued  annually  until  all 
the  livings  in  the  church  should  be  raised  to  150/., 
or  at  least  100/.,  a  year.     Lord  Harrowby  stated, 
that  when  Queen  Anne's  fund  was  first  established 
the  number  of  livings  under  50/.  was  between 
5000  and  6000;   and  that  now  there  were  not 
much  more  than  1000  under  that  value,  and  not 
above  4000  under  150/.  per  annum.     It  had  been 
generally   supposed  that   the  poor  livings  were 
chiefly  confined  to  parishes  in  which  the  population 
was  inconsiderable  and  the  duty  light — "  remote 
villages,  where  we  wished  certainly  to  give  the 
clergyman  a  better  income,   because  it  was  nut 
fitting  that  he  should  receive  less  than  a  day- 
labourer  ;    but   where    his  poverty  was    out    uf 
sight,    and   did   not   affect  the   interests  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  community."     Re- 
turns which  had  been   recently  obtained,    how- 
ever, proved  the  error  of  this  supposition      It 
appeared  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  livings 
under  150/.   per  annum,  there  were  above  600 
which,  in  1801,  had  a  population  of  between  500 
and  1000  persons,  and  nearly  500  having  a  popu- 
lation of  above  1000 ;   of  these  19  had  betwee  i 
2000  and  3000;  35  between  3000  and  4000;  11 
between  4000  and  5000;  10  between  5000  and 
6000;  and  some  much  more.     In  15  parishes  in 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  containing  in  all  a  popula- 
tion of  208,000  persons,  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
clergy  was  no  more  than  1315/.     His  lordship 
next  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  residence  of 
the  clergy.     According  to  returns  made  by  the 
bishops  in  1801,  the  number  of  incumbents  legally 
resident  in  the  11,164  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  was  only  4412,  or  little   mure  than  one  in 
every  third  parish.    The  number  actually  resinent, 
even  including  some  who  lived  not  within  but  onl> 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  pari>hes,  certaii  I. 
did  notexMed  5000,  or  did  not  reach  to  nearly  one 
in  every  two  parishes.    There  were,  indeed,  340 
other  persons  returned  as  exempt  on  account  uf 
cathedral  or  college  offices,  many  of  whom  might 
probably  be  resident  part  of  the  year ;  but  even 
the  addition  of  all  these  would  still  leave  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom 
entirely  in  the  charge  of  curates.     In  1835,  we 
may  observe,  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of 
parishes  in  Enghuid  and  Wales  was  11,071;  the 
total  number  of  benefices,  10,511 ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  curatn,  5,221.     So  that  still,  as  for- 
merly, we  may  say  that  curates  are  the  actual  pastors 
of  about  half  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom.     Of  the 
resident  incumbents  in  1810,  there  were  about  1500 
whose  incomes  were  under  150/.  per  annum.  I'hese 
were  all  the  incumbents  that  were  resident,  out  of 
about  4000  parishes  in  which,  as  stated  above,  the 
livings  were  of  that  amount.    Of  these  poorly  en- 
dowed livings,  therefore,  2500,  or  five-eighths  of  the 
whole,  were  left  to  the  pastoral  superintendence  of 
curates.     In  the  remaining  1161  parishes,  again, 
where  the  value  of  the  living  exceeded  150/.,  ihere 
were  3556  incumbents  eitlier  actually  or  virtuully 
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resident,  leaving  only  2612  caaea,  or  tittle  more  than 
a  third  of  the  entire  number,  in  which  curates  were 
left  to  do  the  dutiea.  The  whole  number  of  non- 
resident incumbents  of  all  classes,  after  deducting 
dilapidated  churches  and  sinecures,  was  found  to 
be  5925.  Of  these,  those  who  were  non-resident 
upon  one  benefice  on  account  of  residence  upon 
another  were  1797;  those  who  resided  in  a  house 
of  their  own  or  of  a  retatire  were  152 ;  those  who 
resided  near  their  parishes  and  did  duty  were  476. 
Deducting  these  three  classes  from  the  whole 
number,  there  still  remained  3500  parishes  which 
must  either  have  no  curate  at  all — a  thing  which 
Lord  Harrowby  said  he  trusted  thevigil«ice  of 
the  church  never  permitted — or  they  must  be 
served  by  the  incumbent  or  curate  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  which  was  next  to  not  being  served  at 
all ;  or  they  most  be  served  by  a  curate  pMd  oat 
of  what  the  incumbent  could  spare  from  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice.  It  appeared  that  the  greatest 
number  of  pluralities  was  not  among  the  psorcst 
classes  of  incumbents.  This,  indeed,  was  only 
what  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  for,  as  his  lord- 
ship remarked,  "  the  incumbent  of  a  large  living 
was  much  more  likely,  from  his  situation  and  con- 
nexions, to  procure  a  second,  than  the  incumbent 
of  a  small  one."  The  act  regulating  the  salaries 
of  curates  had  not  yet  passed,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
took  an  opportunity  in  this  speech  of  expressing 
himaelf  in  terras  of  strong  condemnatioa  on  the 
fdte  at  which  the  services  of  each  sssistants  were 
sometimes  remunerated  by  the  actud  ineumbent. 
"The  present  practice,"  he  said,  "aceordiog  to 
which  the  non-tesident  incumbents  of  livings  of 
50/.,  60/.  or  70/.  a  year  put  into  their  own  poekets 
a  portion  of  this  wretched  pittance,  and  left  much 
less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  curates,  appeared  to  him  hr  from 
creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  calculated 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  eh«irch.  Many 
instances  came  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
parishes  were  served  for  20/.,  or  even  for  10/.  per 
annum ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  they  kaew 
of  their  clergyman  was  the  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  readhig  desk  or  pul])it  once  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month."  In  1835  it  was  found  that  the 
average  salary  of  curates  exceeded  80/. 

A  series  of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  commenced  in  1816  by  a  motion  for  certain 
returns  which  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  May,  by  Mr.  J.  Christian 
Curwen.  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that,  among 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  recently  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  distressed  condition 
of  iwricultare,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  the 
burden  of  tithes  did  not  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  grievances  complained  of.  Many  peti- 
tions had  been  received  directed  solely  against  this 
particular  grievanee.  The  principal  point,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  this  occasion  waa  the  practice 
which  had  crept  in  of  tithe  cases  being  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  without  the  intervention 


of  a  jury.     Anciently  suits  for  tithes  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and,   whenever 
a  plea  of  modua,  exemption,  or  compoaitioo  was 
•llegrd,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  application, 
stayed  the  proceedkigs,  and  dnected  the  qsestiao 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury.     In  the  reign  of  JaoMs  I. 
this  produGed  a  diaagreement  betweea  the  coarts, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  by  appeal,  first,  beftre 
the  twelve  judges,  and  then  before  the  ki&g  ia 
council,  by  both  of  which  tribunals  it  was  deter- 
mined that  here,  as  in  all  other  caaes,  the  subject 
was  entitled  to  have  all  matters  of  Caet  decided  by 
a  jury.  James  himself  heard  the  qucsdon  atdemnly 
KtgMi  for  three  days  by  the  archbisbofM,  bishop 
and  eccleaiasttcal  laiwyera,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
certain  of  the  judgea  oa  the  other.     This  deciaion 
appeared  to  have  been  acquieaced  ia  for  about  fifty 
years.     At  last  a  new  plan  was  fallen  upoa  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  the  intervention  of  a  jury: 
the  recovery  of  tithea  was  sought  for  ia  a  court  of 
equity.     The  first  cause,  however,  ia  which  the 
Exchequer  decided  oa  the  fact  withsot   a  jwiy  was 
determined  only  in  1687;   ever  since   then  the 
same  practice  had,  in  certain  eirounataoces,  been 
followed  by  that  court.     Another  of  hk  objeceta  Mr. 
Curwen  explained  to  be  to  check  the  prevaleat 
disposition  for  extending  tithes :  '*  I  am  afraid," 
he  said,  "  it  kaa  occurred  too  ofbn,  that  the  tithe- 
gatherer  has  o(  Inte  entered  the  garden  of  the  poor 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  titM  of  his  half-dosen 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  apple- 
tree."     Hi«  ultimate  aim,  at  the  saaie  tiioe,  the 
honourable  member  confessed,  was  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  tithes.    On  the  22nd  of  the  same  aoontk 
Mr.  R.  W.  Newman  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  take   into  consideration  the 
petitions  on  the  table  on  the  sabjeet  of  tiihea,  and 
report  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  substi- 
tuting pecuniary  paymenta  for  tithes  iu  kind.    The 
motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  some  length,  bot 
the  speakers  dealt  in   arguments  raiher  than  in 
&cts,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  appoiat- 
Bient  of  the  committee,  which,  however,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chanoellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, should  confine  its  report  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  might  be  expedient  to  enable  propri- 
etors of  tithes  to  grant    leases  thereof  uncler  due 
regulations.     Mr.  Peel  also  suggested  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  extended  to  the  subject  of  Irish 
as  well  as  English  tithes.    The  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  had  been  moved  Cot  by  Mr.  Pamell  (the 
late  Lord  Congleton,  best  known  as  Sir  Heniy 
Pamell)  in  1810,  hut  refused  by  the  Hotise;  ami 
other  motions  made  upon  tke  subject  by  the  same 
honourable  member  m  1811  and  1812  had  laet 
with  a  similar  fate.     In  the  cmir^e  of  the  debateon 
Mr.  Newman's  motion  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
clergy  in  the  collection  of  their  tithes,  which  had 
been  commented  on  on  former  occasions,  aud  by 
aome  of  the  preceding  speakers,  with  great  severity, 
found  a  warm  defender  in  Mr.  Leslie  Foster.  "  He 
felt  bound,"  he  said    "  to  enable  the  House  to  ap- 
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predate  from  factt,  rather  than  assertions,  whether 
rapacity  or  moderation  vas  the  character  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.     Paradoxical  as  it  might  sound, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  actually  to  their  mo- 
deration they  might  attribute  the  attacks  which 
they  now  had  to  sustain ;  and,  had  thev  stood  as 
firmly  on  their  rights  as  the  clergy  0/  England, 
they  had  not  been  so  assailed.  .  .    No  other  body 
in  these  free  countries  had  ever  been  «o  plundered ; 
they  had  been  robbed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  above  eighty  years  ago,  of  the  tithes  of 
agistment— not  less,   certainly,  than  a  fourth  of 
their  entire  property  j  and  this  robbery  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  almost  the  last  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  which  this 
united  parliament  would  have  rejected  with  indig- 
nation."^    Throughout  otie-half  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Foster  went  on  to  say,  the  clergy  abstained  ftova 
demanding  the  tithe  of  potatoes.     In  all  the  north 
of  Ireland,  6d.  or  some  such  trifling  sum  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  tithe  of  the  important  article  of  flax. 
"  Of  the  tithes  of  gardens,  so  severely  collected  in 
England,  he  had  never  heard ;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  small  tithes,  familiar  in 
England,  were  in  Ireland  unthought  of."    Even 
of  such  crops  as  thev  did  take  tithes  of,  he  as- 
serted, as  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  instituted, 
that  the  proportion  the  Irish  clergy  realised  was 
not  a  tenth,  but  generally  onlv  a  twenty-fifth  or  a 
thirtieth  part.     The  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  by  Sir  John  NichoU,  the  chairman,  on 
the  18th  of  June:  it  embodied  in  sixteen  resolu- 
tions a  plan  for  enabling  ecclesiastical  proprietors 
of  tithes  (0  grant  leases  thereof  for  fourteen  rears 
or  a  shorter  term  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.    No  legislative  proceeding,  however, 
was  founded  upon  this  inquiry.     Nor  did  any- 
thing come  of  two  successive  attempts  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  1817  and  1818  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  moduses,  prescriptions,  and  ex- 
emptions from  tithes.     No  statute  of  limitation, 
Mr.  CuTWen  complained,  existed  against  the  claims 
af  the  church;  consequently  no  length  of  posses- 
lion,  not  even  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  cen- 
iuries,  barred  her  right  to  tithes ;  nothing  less  than 
x)mplete   proof  of  the  origin  of  the  exemption 
:laimed  by  the  land-owner  was  of  any  avail  against 
he   demand.     And  this  even   while  against  the 

*  The  ntolutioD  of  th«  UUti  Hoom  of  Cumnoui  *f*inft  UUui  of 
gistment  (paMute  Und)  wu  pined  on  the  ISIh  of  Haioi,  llti ;  It 
leeUred  that  anr  lawyer  ueMmg  in  a  prsaeeuUon  foi  neh  tKhct 
hoaUt  ba  •muidtmd  u  im  enemy  to  hU  countty.  No  lithet  of  agiet- 
]ent  were  erer  collected  anrr  (hl> ;  but  It  mi  only  by  a  elauie 
riMitad  in  the  Act  of  Union  (with  tke  ho[n  of  II*  occailonlai  the 
bandonment  of  that  measured  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Macartney, 
t  1800.  that  this  spedes  of  tithe  wa«  let^ly  aliolishcd  in  Irelaml. 
"ha  b«nl*ii  ef  tliuat  In  that  countiy,  therefore,  lUli  only  on  the 
ind  nndoi  tUlaf*.  <1m  gtealar  part  of  which  Is  held  by  cottier  tenaala. 

I  know  of  ao  act,"  laya  a  lata  well-iafomwd  and  patriotic  writer, 

more  miaohleToni,  more  Impolitk,  and  nt^oat.  The  rich  are  In 
lie  manner  axettpled  from  bearloa  their  ehare  of  a  burden  which  la 
roTod  by  the  very  esempHaB,  and  the  whale  weif  ht  la  •nflarrd  to 
111  afivn  the  poot,  who  ai«  the  loait  able  to  anppori  it.  The  oppics- 
oa  ia  the  mora  galllaf  aa  it  Increaaea  with  Hie  Inereaaa  at  tillage ; 

will  aflieet  the  mat  mais  of  the  people  ea  popalation  k  extended; 
nd,  on  the  whole,  may  lie  aaeaideted  as  one  of  the  most  seilans  of 
le  dlllealtlee  which  occur  In  eoeslderlnr  the  alTairs  of  Irehmd."— 
la  Aceomt  oflrtlmd,  SiotiMiai/aad  PolUiml,  ^g  Sttmrt  WOiMi  i 
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erown  a  posseasion  of  sixty  yean  yum  now  a  bar, 
since  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Geo.  III.  It  appeared, 
from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  that  in  tne  latt 
seven  years  above  120  suits  for  tithes  had  been 
determined  in  the  courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chan- 
cery, and  that  about  an  equid  number  were  Mill 
pending ;  doubtless,  mostly  the  letult  of  the  un- 
certainty occasioned  by  the  non*admiasion  of  pre- 
scription and  enjoyment  aa  a  ground  of  title  ib 
r^ard  to  this  description  of  property*  During  the 
time  that  these  120  suits  had  been  going  on,  Mr. 
Curwen  asserted,  the  churches  of  the  clergymen  by 
whom  they  had  been  raised  had  in  luaiiy  ioatttieea 
been  nearly  deserted;  to  aach  lengths  had  hostili- 
ties  in  many  cases  bMn  carried  between  putor  and 
flock.  Another  object  of  the  honourable  member 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  the  preceding  session,  of  Courts  of 
equitv  deciding  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
on  what  were  called  rank  moduses  of  tithes,— ^hat 
is  to  say,  such  as,  fh>m  their  amount,  were  pre- 
sumed to  argue  a  more  modem  date  than  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  Leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  accomplish  these  and  other  reforms,  which, 
however,  was  merely  read  fur  the  first  time  and 
printed.  When  Mr.  Cnrwen  again  took  up  the 
subject  in  the  next  Session,  and  moved,  on  the 
19th  of  February  1^18,  fbr  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill,  his  views  were  supported  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Brougham,  but  both  Mr.  Peel 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  joined  Sir  William  Scott 
in  discountenancing  them,  although  no  opposi- 
tion was  oflered  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  bill  promised  rather  to 
increase  than  to  prevent  litigation.  As  to  the 
statement  of  there  being  130  tithe  cftuaet  then 
pendinv  in  the  Court  of  Etdiequer,  the  truth  was, 
that  only  69  of  them  had  been  instituted  by  the 
clergy,  uid  only  36  of  them  had  be«n  conmeneed 
within  the  last  three  years.  "  It  Would  not,"  Mr. 
Peel  said,  "  in  his  opinion,  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  pre- 
scription to  tithes  as  to  other  property  would  be 
very  unjust."  And  no  doubt  there  is  much 
greater  likelihood  that  tithes  legallv  due  should,  in 
certain  circumstances,  remain  unclaimed  or  tinex- 
acted  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  than  that 
the  right  to  an  estate  in  land  should  be  allowed  so 
to  lie  dormant.  The  mere  fkct  that  the  clergyman 
has  only  a  life-interest  in  his  tithes  creates  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  eases. 

The  condition  of  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land, since  the  Union  ho  lonser  a  sister  church, 
but  a  branch  or  integral  part  of  that  established  in 
England,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment by  various  motions  in  the  course  of  the  vears 
1807  and  1808.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1807, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  administration,  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Wickham,  member  for  Oallington,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Gren- 
viUe,  moved  in  the  Commons  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
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building,  lebuilding,  and  keeping  in  repur  of 
churches  and  gIebe-hou«et,  and  the  purchase  of 
glebe-houses  and  glebe-lands,  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Wickham  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  paper 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in 
1803,  two  acts  had  been  subsequently  passed  by 
parliament ;  one  for  the  loan,  without  interest,  of  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  church  from 
the  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  the  other  for  the  ad- 
vance of  50,000/.  for  the  same  object  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  Both  these  acts,  however,  had  re- 
mained entirely  inoperative :  it  appeared  that  the 
securities  they  required  for  the  money  could  not  be 
obtained.  Although  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
half  that  of  England,  Mr.  Wickham  observed,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  former  country  had  been 
originally  only  2436,  and  by  subsequent  consolida- 
tions had  been  reduced  by  the  year  1791  to  1120. 
The  average  population  of  parishes,  therefore,  was 
about  five  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
It  was  explained  by  Dr.  Duigeuan,  that  there  was 
an  old  act,  of  the  reign  of  Elbabeth,  he  believed, 
which  authorised  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy 
council  to  divide  or  consolidate  parishes  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  it 
happened  that,  where  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
was  most  extensive,  these  unions  were  most  apt  to 
take  place.  "  For  instance,  if  a  gentleman  had 
good  interest,  and  connexions  of  any  weight,  a 
single  parish  might  be  in  so  low  a  state  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  acceptance ;  he  then  would 
perhaps  give  the  real  statement  of  the  case  to  his 
friend  or  patron,  and  afterwards  a  recommendation 
would  come  from  the  crown  that  two  adjoining 
parishes  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  which 
the  bishop  in  such  case  mostly  agreed  to."  Such 
was  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  Dr.  Duigenan  contended,  that  if  it  had 
not  beoi  for  these  unions  of  parishes  the  clergy 
would  have  devoured  the  people ;  or  rather,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  his  idea,  they  would  have  been 
starved,  or  left  without  the  means  of  supporting 
the  respectability  of  their  station.  Sir  John  New- 
port remarked  that,  although  the  lord-lieutenant 
had,  by  the  old  act  referred  to,  the  power  of  dis- 
uniting parishes,  he  had  not  found  ai^  instance  m 
which  this  had  been  done.  Mr.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, after  mentioning  that  some  of  the  livings 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  amounted  to  1000/.,  to 
1500/.,  and  even  to  3000/.  a-year,  added  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  consolidation  of  livings 
and  parishes  had  taken  place  the  services  rendered 
to  the  people  by  their  clergyman  had  been  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  his  income  had  been  aug- 
mented; "  for  no  place  of  religious  worship  was 
provided  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants ;  nor 
could  such  parishioners  obtain  baptism  for  their 
children,  or  the  other  rites  of  the  church ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  in 
such  places,  had  disappeared."  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  bill  was  afterwards  brought 
in ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  was 


not  carried  farther.  The  Earl  of  Haidwicke  a»- 
ceived  that  all  that  was  required  was  to  carry  the 
former  act  of  1803  into  execution.  On  the  31it 
of  July,  a  few  days  after  this.  Sir  John  Newpoit, 
in  the  Commons,  inquired  if  any  thing  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  in  the  matter  by  his  nujeaty'i 
ministeia.  It  was  a  subject,  he  said,  which  it  vn 
well  known  had  engaged  the  serious  conaideratiin 
of  the  late  government.  He  had  the  authority  of 
the  primate  of  Ireland  for  stating  that  there  were 
in  one  diocese  no  fewer  than  ten  parishes  withont 
either  church,  glebe-house,  or  any  sort  of  residence 
for  the  clergyman.  Mr.  Perceval  replied  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  present  servants 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
Ireland  as  soon  as  they  should  have  the  neceasaiy 
information  before  them.  In  the  next  acasion  an 
act  was  passed  "  For  enforcing  the  residence  of  spi- 
ritual persons  on  their  benefices  in  Ireland;"  but 
it  was  complained  of  by  Sir  John  Newport,  in  its 
passage  through  the  Commons,  as  a  measure  very 
far  short  of  being  efficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  framed.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  session,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1808,  Sir  John  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bfll 
"  For  the  more  equal  valuation  of  the  revenue  of 
the  first  fruits  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  collectioD 
thereof."  It  appeared,  he  stated,  that  the  entire 
annual  amount  of  the  first  fruits  at  present  col- 
lected in  Ireland  was  no  more  than  350/.*  One 
reason  of  this  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  pa- 
rishes were  not  valued  at  all,  and  contributed  no- 
thing :  it  might  be  reckoned  that  there  were  1500 
parishes  where  first  fruits  were  valued,  and  900 
where  they  remained  still  unvalued.  Besides,  the 
valuations  that  had  taken  place  were  a  century  old, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they  now  ought  to 
be.  He  proposed  that  the  payment  of  first  frnils 
should  not  attach  to  any  living  under  the  value  of 
250/. ;  but,  even  thus  limited,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  every  calculation  he  had  made,  that  the  re- 
venue fron^this  source,  if  it  were  properly  collected 
under  a  new  and  fair  valuation,  would,  after  de- 
ducting all  expences,  produce  between  20,000/. 
and  30,000/.  per  annum.  The  motion,  however, 
was  opposed  by  ministers,  and,  after  a  short  de- 
bate, was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
67  to  50.  The  same  fortune  attended  other  at- 
tempts of  the  opposition  in  subsequent  sessions 
to  touch  the  system  of  the  Irish  church.  Thus,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1810,  Mr.  Pamell  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  69  to  48  on  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland.     Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1812,  a 

*  There  may  be  some  donbt,  howerer,  whcAber  Uiia  be  Dot  s  mh- 
print  foi  tiOOl.  In  the  conne  of  the  debcte  wUdi  took  pUoe  nfon 
Sir  John  Ne«|iort'i  motion,  u  reported  in  the  Parliunentanr  DebiM, 
xi.  !77-S!85,  both  Mr.  Foiter,  the  Irbh  chaneallor  of  tha  exdiaqner, 
and  ifr.  Homer,  lure  mnde  to  itate  or  to  unune  Ihftt  the  latMlnce  of 
the  llrst  fhiita  in  IreUnd  amounted  to  9000/.  And  thie  ii  the  amoant 
given  hy  Mr.  WalieOeld,  AeeouDt  of  tieland,  U.  478,  on  the  aothorlty 
of  Mr.  Foster*!  speech  (which,  however,  U  referred  to  a  wrong  page  Id 
the  Pnrliameutary  Debates).  At  die  same  time  it  may  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Foster's  argument  would  rather  lead  to  a  sueMcion  that  ths 
miturint  is  in  the  amonnt  as  given  in  Ut  spetth— lliat  the  30<W<. 
ougtit  to  be  SSOI.  or  300<. 
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majority  of  39  to  36  negatived  a  resolution  moved 
by  the  same  honourable  member,  pledging  the 
House  early  in  the  nest  session  to  take  this  subject 
into  its  consideration,  "  with  a  view  to  a  legislative 
measure  conducive  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  satisfactory  provision 
of  the  cler^  of  the  established  church."  On  this 
last  occasion  Mr.  Pamell  observed  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  the  substitution  of  another  equiva- 
lent  source  of  income  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in 
place  of  tithes,  had  engaged  the  attention  both  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Redesdale,  each  of  whom 
had  prepared  a  bill  for  its  attainment.  He  rested 
his  case  wholly  on  the  dissimilarity  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  England  and  Ireland,  contending,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  the  general  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  tithes  as  provision  for  a  clergy, 
that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  peculiar  state  of 
things  which  would  justify  the  commutation  of 
tithes  there  without  affording  any  precedent  for  a 
similar  measure  in  England.  One  distinction  was 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
did  not  belong  to  the  establishment.  Another  was 
the  comparative  novelty,  or  modem  date,  of  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  that 
country.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation, 
as  had  been  stated  by  Primate  Boulter, "the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get  thankfully ;  and  very  few 
went  near  their  livings."  It  was  not  till  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick  (in  1691)  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  began  to  realize  their  legal  right  to  tithe. 
Accordmg  to  Primate  Boulter  tithe  of  agistment 
was  never  demanded  till  1720;  the  demand  was 
not  then  acceded  to,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1734  took  away  no  realized  right,  but 
only  one  which  the  Irish  people  had  never  acknow- 
ledged. To  this  day  the  clergy  had  never  been 
able  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  tithes  on  many 
articles  which  were  titheahle  according  to  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  law.  In 
some  parishes  no  tithes  had  ever  been  claimed  on 
hay ;  in  others,  on  potatoes ;  in  others,  on  flax. 
Hence  great  uncertainty  and  endless  litigation  as 
to  what  articles  are  titheable  and  what  not.  Another 
distinction  consisted  in  the  wa^  in  which  tithes 
were  collected  in  Ireland — principally  (for  the 
reason  already  explained)  from  the  poorest  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
through  the  medium  of  tithe-proctors  and  tithe- 
fanners,  whose  harsh  modes  of  proceeding  pro- 
duced an  incredible  amount  of  suffering  and 
oppression.  When  a  composition  was  agreed  to 
the  practice  was  for  promissory  notes,  payable  in 
a  year,  to  be  taken ;  and  thus  all  the  lower  orders 
were  placed  in  the  power  of  the  proctors,  it  con- 
stantly happening  that  their  notes  could  not  be 
paid  when  they  became  due.  Mr.  Parnell  com- 
bated, as  an  unfounded  prqudice,  the  notion  ad- 
vanced by  many  among  the  opponents  of  the  reform 
of  the  tithe  system,  that  the  real  oppressors  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  were  the  landlords  and  middle 
men.  As  for  the  middle  men, "  their  origin  sprung 
from  the  Catholic  penal  laws— the  confiscations  of 


property,  the  expulsion  of  the  great  Catholic 
families, — a  state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  quiet  proprietor  of  land,  a  century  ago,  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  anything  from  it,  except  by 
letting  on  long  terms  to  the  few  solvent  Protestants 
that  inhabited  the  strong  towns.  Bat,  whatever 
evil  might  belong  to  the  system,  it  was  daily  wear- 
ing out.  The  middle-men  might  in  some  instances 
have  acted  with  severity  towards  their  tenantry ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  highly  useful, 
and  exceedingly  kind  and  charitable  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  the  motion, 
it  was  urged  that  any  plan  of  commutation  was 
rendered  nearly  impracticable  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  had  an  absolute  estate  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  growing  tillage  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
fair  application  of  that  principle  would  certainly, 
under  any  arrangement,  make  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  pay  very  much  more  to  the  tithe -owner  than 
he  did  at  present.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
secretary,  described  the  actual  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  as  *'  a  mere  flea-bite"  compared  to  what  it 
was  in  England,  and  this  seemed  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  fact. 

A  short  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  church 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1819,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  John  Newport 
for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  his ' 
royal  highness  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
into  the  present  condition  of  that  establishment. 
Sir  John  observed  that  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  House  a  similar  inquiry  liad  been 
instituted  in  1806,  and  fhat  a  report  from  the 
commission  appointed  on  Chat  occasion  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  in  the  following  year.  That 
report  had  strongly  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  had  re- 
commended that  the  union  or  disunion  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  should  be  effected  only  under  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council.  It  might  be  admitted  that,  when 
pasturage  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  tithes  were 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  union  of  parishes 
was  in  many  cases  almost'a  measure  of  necessity. 
But  what  was  remarkable  was,  that  as  tillage  ad- 
vanced such  unions  appeared  to  have  become  more 
instead  of  less  frequent.  Thus,  although  only  37 
had  taken  place  in  the  62  years  from  17 18  to  1780, 
in  the  20  following  years,  from  1780  to  1800,  the 
number  had  been  23;  and  in  the  18  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  1800,  it  had  been  no  less  than 
34.  As  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  this  system.  Sir  John  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability,  that  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  writer  resided,  and  which  com- 
prehended a  union  of  four  parishes,  there  was 
neither  resident  clergyman  nor  parish  church.  The 
church  had  been  reported  to  be  in  perfect  repair 
in  1807,  but  was  now  in  ruins,  nor  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  repair  it,  or  to  erect  a  new 
one,  although  upon  the  roof  falling  in,  a  few  years 
after  the  report  of  1807, 900/.  had  been  subscribed 
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tqt  A«  Utter  porpoM ;  and  public  worship  had 
never  unce  been  performed  in  thoee  parishes,  ex- 
aept  only  on  one  occasion  in  the  private  house  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter.    Of  the  incumbent,  who 
had  been  appointed  about  eight  years  ago,  and  who 
held  another  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cesan from  whom  he  had  received  the  living,  and 
whose  relation  he  was,  the  united  parishes  never 
•aw  anything  but  when  he  caroe  to  collect  his 
tithe*.   It  was  afterwards  mentioned  that  the  name 
of  this  incumbent  was  Cox,  and  that  his  relation 
and  patron  was  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  biahop 
in  whoae  diocese  the  united  parishes  were   had 
ba»n  appealed  \a  without  effect,  although  he  had 
promiaea  both  to  accelerate  the  re-building  of  the 
obureb  and  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  incum- 
bant.    Yet  the  sum  of  500,0001.  had  been  voted 
sinof  Ae  Union*  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
(he  purchase  of  glebe-lands  in  Ireland.      It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  six  disunions  of  parishes  had 
been  ordered  since  1801,  of  which  four  were  in 
the  afDhbuhopric  of  Cashel.    The  motim  was  not 
opposed  by  ministers;  but  some  explanations  were 
entered  into  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  in  reply  to  Sir 
John  Newport's  sUtemenU.     Although  34  unions 
of  pariahea  might  have  taken  place  since  1800,  only 
18,  he  observed,  had  been  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  sinee  1801 ;  and  i^ainst  these  were  to  be 
set  the  six  disunions  which   had  been   effected 
withiu  the  same  period.     All  the  parishes  united 
by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  too,  had  be- 
fore b«en  episoopally  united  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  that  is  to  aay,  we  supporse,  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  to  allow  them  to  be  held  by  one 
incumbmt.    The  number  of  beneaces  in  Ireland, 
according  to  the  report  of  1807,  was  1183;  and 
at  that  date  there  were  churches  only  in  950  of 
them.    In  each  of  the  remaining  233  benefices, 
hawever,  a  commodious  dturch,  Mr.  Foster  stated, 
had  been  ainoe  built  j  while  several  old  churches, 
which    were  previously  more    like   bams   than 
ehurches,  had  also  undergone  complete  repair. 
As  for  glebe-houses,  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  had 
already  purehased  land  for  auch  houses  in  339 
benefices;   and  every  endeavour  was  making  to 
eoQclude  similar  purchases  in  the  remaining  pa- 
riahea where  the  elergymtn  was  still  without  a 
reaidence.    Ever  since  1808,  when  the  new  \kw  of 
reaidenoe  had    been  passed,  the  Irish  bishops, 
Mr.  Foster  asserted,  had  diligently  used  the  new 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  to  promote 
and  enforce  residence ;  and  he  believed  exemptions 
now  were  never  granted  unless  in  eases  of  ill  health 
or  where  there  waa   no  glebe-house.     In  regard 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  bishops  formerly  in 
allowing  so  much  non-residenee,  it  ought  to  be 
leoollceted  "  that,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  appropriating  the  tithes  of  all  the 
monasteries  which  were  left  untouched,  very  little 
or  nothing  of  tithe  was  left  in  many  districts  of 

•  W«  beUeve  U|i>  U  wlat  aii  John  mu>t  hav»  wid.    The  reoott 


that  country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parodiiil 
clergy.  This  was  the  case  in  Connaught  and  muj 
parts  of  Monster;  and  hence  former  biahops  couid 
not  consistently  enforce  the  residence  of  tbe  ptro- 
chial  clergy  in  such  districts." 

In  1818  an  important  act  was  passed  by  pailia- 
ment,  by  which  the  aum  of  1,000,000/.  wu 
granted  "  for  building  and  promoting  the  buildini 
of  additional  churchea  in  populoys  parishes"  ir 
England.  It  was  provided  that  the  money  ^oald 
he  vested  in  commissioners,  who  were  to  apply  it 
in  some  cases  in  defraying  the  entire  expense  of 
the  churches  to  be  erected,  in  others  in  assisting 
the  subscriptions  of  the  parishioners  or  other  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  moving  the  second  readin; 
of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  after 
it  had  passed  the  Commons,  Lord  Liverpool  enteted 
at  some  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  ciicnm- 
stances  under  which  it  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  government,  and  the  views  with  which  thfj 

Proposed  such  an  appropriation  of  the  public  money, 
t  had  been  his  intention.  Lord  Liverpool  stated, 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  description  long 
ago ;  but  various  circumstances  in  the  aituatira  d 
the  country  had  caused  him  to  defer  it.     Some  cal- 
culations of  the  number  of  new  churches  that  were 
required  had  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
church  accommodation  was  wanted  for  the  entire 
population;  hut  this  was  a  fallacious  assumption. 
There  were  to  be  deducted  not  only  all  children 
under  a  certain  age,  and  all  who  were  too  old  or 
infirm  to  attend  public  wwahip,  but  also  so  manj 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  every  parish  as  were  neces- 
sarily left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  houses  while 
the  rest  were  at  church — a  number  which  could 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  for  every 
house — and  all  those  who  belonged  to  dissenting  con- 
gregations, forming,  undoubtedly,  a  large  proportion 
of  every  populous  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Looking 
to  all  these  considerations,  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  the  wants  of  the  country  wojild  be  sufficiently 
met  if  church  accommodation  were  provided  for  a 
third  of  the  population  in  country  places,  and  a 
fourth  in  great  towns.   It  was  in  the  latter,  however, 
that  most  was  required  to  be  done.     In  the  metro- 
polis, it  was  calculated  that  five  additional  churches 
would  be  required  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone ; 
four  for  that  of  Pancras ;  four  for  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch ;  four  for  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green ; 
three  for  Lambeth ;  and  so  on  for  other  parishes. 
The  town  of  Manchester,  it  waa  thought,  would 
require  an  addition  of  seven  churches,  Sheffield  of 
four,  Stockport  of  four,  Birmingham  of  three  ur 
four,  and  other  towna  of  one,  two,  or  three.    Tbe 
parliamentary  grant,  it  was  estimated,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  100 churches; 
but  considerable  aid  was  expected  from  subscrip- 
tions, so  that  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  anti- 
cipated that  in  all  from  150  to  200  new  churrbes 
would  be  built.      In  the  town  of  Liverpool  six 
churches  had  been  built  wholly  by  subscription ; 
so  that  that  town,  which  was  very  inconsiderable 
at  the  commencement  of  his  m^est^r's  reign,  now, 
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that  it  had  attained  a  population  of  100,000  aoula, 
had  fourteen  churches.  Though  some  oppoiitiou 
"waa  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  thus  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment was  generally  admitted  in  both  Houses, 
aa  arising  out  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation during  the  preceding  century :  even  so  long 
ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  neither  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  nor  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  half  as  great  as  it  had  since  become, 
pariiament,  as  Lord  Liverpool  remarked,  had  voted 
fifty  new  churches  for  London  alone,  although  only 
nine  of  them  were  actually  erected.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  established  by  this  act  has,  as 
is  well  known,  been  in  operation  ever  since ;  and 
the  parliamentary  grant,  aided  by  private  benefac- 
tions, or  rather  in  many  cases  coming  in  aid  of 
the  contributions  of  private  parties,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  additional  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  favour  thus  shown  by  the  legislature  to 
the  church  after  a  century  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  main  point  of  enabling  it  to 
be  -what  it  professed  to  be,  the  church  of  the  nation, 
or  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  expansion  to  its 
power  of  religious  instruction  and  superintend- 
ence in  some  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
increase  of  the  population  was  going  on,  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  some  change  in  the  public  feel- 
ing towards  the  church  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  period.     And  that,  again,  would  imply 
something  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  church, 
or  clerical  body,  itself;  for  the  change  of  public 
feeling  would  produce  this,  if  it  had  not  been  pro- 
duced by  it : — most  probably  there  had  been  a 
mutual  action  and  re-action ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
clergy  wonld.be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes 
and  influences,  whatever  they  were,  which  operated 
upon  the  general  public.     Howsoever  it  had  been 
brought  about,  it  »  certain  that  a  revolution,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  had  been  lately  wrought  in 
the   spirit  of  the  establishment;    that,  whether 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dissent,  or  struck 
with  any  other  unaccustomed  apprehensions  aa  to 
the  security  of  its  position,  or  merely  impressed  by 
something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times  and 
sharing  the  common  thoughtfulness  and  earnest- 
ness that  had  succeeded  an  age  of  universal  unbe- 
lief and  indifference,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
casting  off  much  of  the  carelessness  or  secularity 
in  which  it  had  contentedly  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to 
quite  a  new  sort  of  existence.    Perhaps  the  most 
distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  zeal  and  activity 
is  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present 
period  of  the  several  great  schemes  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  religion  by  other  means  than  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  church,  which  were,  either  exclu- 
sively or  to  a  great  extent,  supported  and  managed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the  esta- 
blidied  church,  had  been  founded  so  long  ago  as 


in  the  year  1699,  and  had  been  in  action,  ^ia%' 
ing  and  distributing  copies  of  the  scriptures  (prin- 
cipally in  the  Welsh  and  Manx  languages),  and 
maintaining  a  few  missionaries  in  foreign  parts, 
throughout  the  last  century.  But  till  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  present  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow  and  languid,  and  its  operations 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  1701  the  number  of 
members,  though  an  increase  had  been  going  on 
for  about  twenty  years,  was  still  no  more  than 
600,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 3000/.;  in  1765  it  had  about  700  aub- 
scribers,  and  an  anuual  income  of  somewhat  above 
5000/. ;  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  number  of 
members  had  become  about  2000,  and  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  about  10,000/. ;  by  the  year 
1809  there  were  3560  members,  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  16,000/. ;  in  1819  the 
number  of  members  was  14,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  society  very  nearly  56,000/.  Connected 
with  this  society  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Giospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1701,  and  also  now  expends  a  large 
revenue  in  foreign  missions.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (originally  styled  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East),  is  also,  as  its 
name  implies,  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  establishment ;  it  was  founded  in  1804^  and 
its  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  not  much 
short  of  100,000/.  There  exist  also  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society,  which  began  its  operation* 
about  1812,  and  whose  income  in  1818  exceeded 
2000/.,  and  some  other  minor  institutions  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  mostly  sprung  up  either  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  National  Schod  Society,  founded  in 
1811,  the  object  of  which  is  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  upon  the  principles  of  the 
established  church.  And  several  other  of  our  mo- 
dem religious  associations  which  embrace  Christians 
of  various  denominations  have  also  always  drawn 
a  large  proportion  of  their  supporters  from  the 
membeiB  of  the  establishment,  more  especially  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which,  from  an  income  of  only  about 
600/.  at  its  commencement  in  the  year  1804,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth  throughout 
the  present  period,  till  in  1820  it  had  attained  the 
splendid  revenue  of  123,000/. 

All  this,  doubtless,  evinced,  as  we  have  said, 
that  a  new  vitality  of  some  sort  or  other  had 
awakened  within  the  established  church,  both 
among  clergy  and  people.  And  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  was  exhibited  in  various  other  ways. 
The  particular  system  of  doctiine  which  has  in 
recent  times  been  called  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  never  been  without  a  footing  in  the  church  of 
England ;  it  'was  the  Puritanism,  which,  tiaving 
partly  produced  the  Reformation,  broke  out  within 
the  church  immediately  after  that  event,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  attempts  to  suppress  or  extirpate 
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it,  oonttnued  to  grow  in  strength  till  at  last  it  orei^ 
turned  both  church  and  state  in  the  next  century : 
having  achieved  this  catastrophe,  it  appeared  to 
have  exhausted  its  force,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Restoration  and  the  Conformity  Ac^ 
which  aimed  at  expelling  or  extinguishing  it,  it 
lay  comparatively  dormant  and  little  heard  of; 
but  therise  of  Methodism  and  other  causes  warmed 
it  into  life  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  continued  to  grow  in  activity  and 
power  throughout  the  present  period.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  it  may  have  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  character :  instead  of  manifesting  its 
old  disorganizing  tendencies,  it  may  have  actually 
allied  itself  to  conservatism  or  even  to  high- 
churchisra ;  but  anything  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  change  of  outward  form,  impressed 
by  temporary  circumstances  and  passing  events ; 
essentially,  whether  desi^ating  itself  puritanism 
or  evangelicalism,  this  spirit  is  beyond  all  question 
hostile  to  such  a  system  as  the  church  of  England. 
For  a  w.iile,  however,  warmth  and  light  may  be 
diffused  by  the  fire  that  is  in  the  end  to  set  the 
mansion  in  a  blaze.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  in  the  period  under 
consideration,  were  generally  characterised  by  a 
much  more  laborious  performance  of  their  duties, 
both  expressly  prescribed  and  only  implied  or 
popularly  expected,  than  their  predecessors  had 
been  for  some  generations.  Another  effect  of  the 
same  causes  that  had  produced  this  change  was 
that  a  more  scrupulous  selection  was  made,  if  not 
by  patrons  of  benefices  generally,  at  least  certainly 
by  the  government,  with  which  the  most  important 
appointments  rested,  of  the  men  to  whom  livings 
and  influential  oflBces  in  the  church  were  given. 
The  bishoprics  in  particular  were  now  usually 
bestowed  with  a  less  exclusive  reference  than  for- 
merly to  political  connexion  and  influence.  Some 
ilegree  of  professional  eminence,  at  least,  was 
made  the  ground  of  selection  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  instances  than  formerly.  Yet  the  new 
system  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  re- 
markably superior  race  of  prelates.  The  only 
names  of  any  distinction,  whether  for  theological 
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or  other  learning  and  talent,  which  gnoed  the 
episcopal  bench,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
during  the  present  period,  are  the  following:— 
Richtfd  Kurd,  who  was  made  Biahop  of  licUeid 
and  Coventry  in  1774,  and  translated  to  Worcester 
in  1781,  but  received  no  further  promotion,  though 
he  lived  till  1 808 ;  John  Douglas,  made  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  in  1787,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Salis- 
bury, where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1807; 
Beilby  Porteus,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester 
in  1776,  and  of  London  in  1787,  and  who  died  ia 
1808 ;  Richard  Watson,  appointed  in  1783  to 
Uandaff,  over  which  see  he  continued  to  preside 
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till  1816,  when  he  died;  Thomas  Percy,  who  dirf 
in  1811,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  to  which  he  hsd 
been  promoted  in  1782;  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beime, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1796,  and  was 
translated  to  Meath  in  1798,  and  who  lived  till 
1823 ;  Samuel  Horsley,  who  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's  in  1 788,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  that  of  Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  that  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1802,  and  who  died  in  1806: 
George  Prettyman  (afterwards  Tomline),  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1787,  and  translated  in  1820 
to  Winchester,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1827  ;  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1802,  and  was  translated 
to  Hereford  in  1815,  and  who  died  in   1832; 
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lliomaB  Burgess,  raised  to  the  see  of  St  David's  in 
1803,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Salis- 
bury in  1825,  and  who  died  in  1837;  Herbert 
Marsh,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in 
1816,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1819,  and  who  died 
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in  1839 ;  William  Van  Mildert,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1819,  and  translated  to 
Durham  in  1826,  and  whose  death  took  place  in 
1836;  and  William  Magee,  who  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Raphoe  in  1819,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1822,  and  who  died 
in  1831.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
names  can  be  placed  in  a  high  class  of  intel- 
lectual or  literary  merit ;  perhaps  the  ablest  man 
in  the  list  was  Horsley.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
for  how  little  professional  literary  performance 
of  any  high  order  the  world  is  their  debtor :  the 
only  great  or  considerable  divines  among  them  are 
Archbishop  Magee  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert ;  the 
generality  of  them  were  known  and  are  remem- 
ber^ only  as  cultivators  in  rather  a  small  way  of 
criticism  and  the  bellet  lettres,  grammarians  and 
commentators,  pamphleteers  and  political  speech- 
makers. 

The  liberality  of  parliament,  which,  during  the 
present  period,  improved   the  condition   of  the 


poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  also 
extended  to  diose  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In 
1810  an  act  was  passed  for  augmenting  parochial 
stipends  in  certain  cases  in  that  country,  by  which 
an  annual  sum,  not  to  exceed  10,000/.,  was  allotted 
for  raising  all  livings  to  the  value  of  1  SO/,  a-year, 
exclusive  of  manse,  or  parsonage-house,  and  glebe, 
and  a  further  sum  of  2000/.  to  raise  to  200/.  the 
money  incomes  of  certain  clergymen  (mostly  the 
ministers  of  what  are  called  the  second  livings  in 
several  of  the  burghs),  who  are  not  legally  entitled 
to  glebes  and  manses.  In  making  this  arrangement 
an  average  was  taken  of  the  value  of  all  the  poorer 
livings  for  the  preceding  seven  years;  and  such 
addition  from  the  bounty  was  assigned  to  each  as 
brought  it  up  to  the  amount  of  150/.  Of  943 
livings,  die  entire  number  in  the  establishment, 
208  were  found  to  be  under  that  value ;  of  these  37 
receive  from  the  augmentation  fund  less  than  20/. 
each,  one  drawing  only  lit.  6d.;  17  receive  above 
100/.  each  annually,  the  augmentation  in  one  case 
being  no  less  than  138/.  2s.  6cL,the  former  stipend 
having  been  only  11/.  17*.  6d.  The  stipends, 
however,  being  for  the  greater  part  paid  in  grain, 
their  money  value  varies  with  the  rise  and  nil  of 
prices ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
average  according  to  which  the  parliamentary 
allowance  was  6xed  having  been  deduced  from  a 
series  of  dear  years,  that  iJlowance  does  not  now 
generally  sufiBce  to  make  up  the  income  which  the 
act  professes  to  secure,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
livings  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  grant, 
which  yet  since  the  arrangement  was  made  have 
descended  below  the  specified  point  of  150/.  a- 
year. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  for  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  yeari>  comprised  in  the  present 
period  is  destitute  of  any  events  of  importance.  The 
two  parties,  popularly  called  the  Moderates  and  the 
Highflyers,  continued  to  pursue  their  contests  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  other  judicatories ; 
the  former  for  the  most  part  in  alliance  with  the 
conservative  or  ministerial,  the  latter  with  the 
wh^  or  opposition,  party  in  the  state;  and  the 
two  comprehending  between  them  nearly  every 
man  in  the  church.  If  a  third  or  independent 
party,  or  anything  that  professed  to  be  such,  had 
as  yet  any  existence,  it  was  entirely  insignificant. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  dislocation  which 
it  received  from  the  interruption  of  its  usual  rela- 
tions with  the  government  during  the  short  reign 
of  All  the  Talents  in  1806  and  1807,  the  Moderate 
party  continued  to  maintain  the  predominance 
which  it  had  acquired  under  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
had  been  succeeded  as  its  leader  by  Dr.  George 
Hill,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  a  man  certainly,  limited 
as  was  the  sphere  in  which  his  talents  were  dis- 
played, of  the  highest  endowments  for  the  post 
which  he  was  thus  called  to  occupy,  were  it  only 
for  his  rare  gift,  not  indeed  of  passionate  mob  elo- 
quence, but  of  that  serene  and  luminous  oratory,  at 
once  ^gnified  and  persuasive,  by  which  real  busi- 
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ncM  is  be«t  expounded  and  advanced,  and  in  which 
educated  mindi  are  moit  fitly  addressed.  When 
Dr.  Hill  retired  from  the  ABsembly  about  the  year 
181(5,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  the  leadership 
of  the  party  fell  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Inglis,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  also  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability,  though  more  of  a  logical  than  a  rhe- 
torical debater.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  one  of  the 
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ministers  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  as 
•uoh  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson,  with  whom 
his  friendly  intercourse  in  private  life  was  never 
interrupted  by  the  conspicuous  opposition  of  their 
politics  and  public  positions.  When  Dr.  Erskine 
died  at  a  venerable  age  in  1803,  or  perhaps  some 
years  before  that  event,  his  place  as  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly  was  understood,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  oMumed  by  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  hart.,  another  of  the  minis- 
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ters  of  Edinburgh,  whose  honesty  and  independence 
of  spirit  and  general  elevation  of  character  com- 
manded universal  respect  during  a  long  life,  and 
to  whose  authority  on  all  points  belonging  to  the 
eooKitution  of  the  church  great  deference  was  paid 
by  his  party.    The  late  Dt.  Andrew  Thomson, 


minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  had 
also,  however,  before  the  dose  of  the  present  period 
risen  to  a  foremost  place  on  the  same  side,  and  ac- 
quired that  distinction  and  influence  in  the  Assem- 
bly which  his  remarkable  debating  talents  would 
have  secured  for  him  in  any  theatre  of  pqralar 
eloquence  in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  as 
we  have  mtimated,  the  state  of  purties  in  the  Scot- 
tish church  continued  the  same  M  in  the  days  of 
Principal  Robertson ;  that  is  to  My,  the  Moderate 
party  maintained  the  ascendancy  to  which  he  had 
raised  it,  and  their  upporienta,  with   their  more 
popular  principles    and    profieaslons,    and    their 
actually  greater  popularity,  temamed  a  minoritr, 
it  might  be  said  a  fixed  and  hopeless  minority, 
in  the  church  courta.     In  our  own  day  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  reversed  this  order  of  things, 
and,  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  late 
disruption,  the  popular  party,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  clergymen  who  have  now  left  the 
establishment  and  set  up  a  new  church  for  them- 
selves, had  formed  a  majority  in  the  General  As- 
sembly.    It  was  this  change  of  position   which 
enabled  them  to  pass  their  Veto  Act  in  1834,  and 
to  follow  up  that  first  step  by  the  further  proceed- 
ings which  speedily  involved  the  church  in  a  contest 
with  the  civil  courts,  and  ultimately  produced  the 
resignation  and  secession  that  have  recently  taken 
place  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  regular  parish  minis- 
ters, besides  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of 
certain  newly  created  charges,  called  quoad  sacra 
parishes,  whom,  indeed,  in  the  ttew  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves,  the  Veto  party,  since  they  had  got 
the  upper  hand,  had  called  in  to  seats  and  votes  in 
the  several  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  the  matter  was  brought  into  question,  were* 
found  to  have  no  right  to  places  there.     That  the 
course  thus  taken  by  the  church,  under  its  new 
guides  or  drivers,  was  a  deviation  from  that  which 
it  had  steadily  held  for  a  good  many  years  past, 
was  not  denied  by  those  who  urged  it,  and,  indeed, 
was  undeniable ;  but  they  have  idways  asserted  and 
contended  that  it  was  nevertheless  in  perfect  con- 
formity both  with  the  constitution  and  standards  of 
the  church,  and  also  with  the  principles  which  hod 
always  been  held  and  professed  by  themselves  and 
their  party — proclaimed  and  invoked  by  them  on 
all  proper  occasions  while  they  were  a  minority 
and  an  opposition,  and  consistently  retained  after 
they  had  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
For  example,  they  now  profess  themselves  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  lay  patronage  of  church  livings 
in  any  shape :  the  Veto  Act,  which  gave,  or  at- 
tempted to  give,  to  the  people  in  every  parish  an 
absolute  and  discretionary  right  of  negativing  any 
presentation  to  the  cure  by  the  legal  lay  patron, 
was,  it  will  generally  be  thought,  pretty  well  fur  a 
first  blow  at  the  system  of  patronage,  and  would 
hardly  have  required  a  second  to  eflfect  its  complete 
overthrow  if  a  little  more  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  new  popular  power  to  organise  itself  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  effective  exercise ;  but,  be  that 
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as  it  may,  the  authors  and  Bupportera  of  the  Veto 
Act  have  since  generally  avowed  that  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  destruction  of  lay  patronage  is  what 
their  principles  demand;  and  \diile  they  were  still 
in  the  church,  and  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  they  had  already  begun,  as  a  party,  to 
take  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
A  large  section  of  them,  inaeed,  had  for  some  time 
gone  the  length  of  denouncing  patronage  as  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  word  of  G<>d  itself 
—though  without,  it  is  true,  any  one  of  those  who 
had  entered  the  establishment  Uirough  this  breach 
in  its  defences  feeling  bound  on  that  account  tt; 
retire  from  it  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  po- 
sition to  do  it  all  the  mischief  that  he  could.    It  is 
curious  to  compare  with  all  this  the  conduct  and 
professions  of  the  same  party  at  so  late  a  date  as 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  or  of  the 
period  we  are  now  reviewing.    In  the  year  1818 
appeared  a  Life  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  by  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  with  an  appendix  containing 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  church,  in  which,  as  has  been  noticed 
above,  Sir  Henry  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  popular  party,  and  perhaps  the  man  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  they  looked  up  as  their  light 
and  oracle  on  all  constitutional  questions.  The  pre- 
sent opponents  of  patronage  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  and  talking  as  if  patronage  was  a  thing 
utterly  unknown  in  the  earliest  and  purest  age  of 
the  Scottish  church,  a  monstrous  novelty  derived 
from  prelatical  Elngland,  and  first  imposed  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  few  years 
after  the  Union.     "  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the   contrary,"  writes  Sir   Henry,  with 
his  characteristic  honesty  and  frankness,  "  patron- 
'age  was  certainly  in  use  down  to  the  latest  period 
before  the  Restoration  of  which  there  is  any  re- 
cord of  the  proceedings  of  Greneral  Assemblies;" 
and  he  quotes  several  acts  of  Assembly  in  proof  of 
this  fiuit,  which  indeed  nothing  but  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  unfiumess  could  affect  to  doubt,  or 
attempt  to  suppress.     It  is  true,  as  he  states,  that 
patronage  was  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
Restoration  universally  regarded  as  a  grievance  by 
the  clergy ;  but  what  was  it  the  church  in  those 
days  of  primitive  purity  desired  to  substitute  for 
that  hated  mode  of  appointing  ministers  to  vacant 
benefices  ?     Was  it  either  any  plain  and  straight- 
forward system  of  election  by  the  people,  or  the 
absolute  negative  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,  the  no  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  raiione  vo- 
luntas, of  the  Veto  Act  ?     Sir  Henry  shall  answer. 
"  These  acts,"  he  goes  on,  "  demonstrate  that  pa- 
tronage was,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  in  use,  even 
at  that  period  of  the  church  which  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  most  adverse  to  it. 
But  they  show  at  the  same  time  the  solicitude  of 
the  clergy  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  com- 
mand of  as  many  patronages  as  possible.     And  the 
truth  is,  that  at  this  time  neither  the  crown  nor  the 
•ubject-patrons  were  frequently  in  a  condition  to 
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resist  them.  The  presbyteries  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  allowed  to  nominate  the  candidates  for 
vacant  parishes,  not  only  when  they  sent  lists  to 
the  crown,  but  in  other  casft.  The  candidates 
named  by  them  were  proposed  to  the  kirk-sessions, 
who,  in  each  case,  from  several  in  the  nomination, 
were  allowed  to  elect  one,  who  was  then  proposed 
to  the  congregation.  By  the  Directory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  of  1649,  if  a  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation dissented,  they  were  to  give  their  reasons, 
of  which  the  presbytery  were  to  judge.  If  the 
presbytery  should  find  their  dissent  founded  on 
catueles*  prejudices,  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  person  elected. 
And  there  is  a  clause  subjoined,  which  in  those 
times  would  apply  to  many  cases, '  That,  where  the 
congregation  was  disaffected  or  malignant,  in 
that  case  the  presbytery  were  (by  their  own  au- 
thority)  to  provide  the  parish  with  a  minister.' 
Though  this  mode  seemed  to  give  weight  to  the 
clergy  only  in  the  first  nomination,  or  on  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  and  more  influence  to  the 
people  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
clergy  had  still  the  chief  influence  in  the  ultimate 
decision,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates. For,  when  the  people  were  divided,  which 
very  genertdly  happened,  it  lay  with  the  church 
courts,  at  last,  to  determine  between  the  parties ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  with  all  the  purity 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  intentions  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  candidate  who  had  most  favour 
among  them  was  often  rejected."*  But,  imperfect 
and  ineffectual  as  he  thus  shows  the  apparent  right 
of  objection  enjoyed  by  the  people  before  the  Iles- 
toration  to  have  been,  Sir  Henry  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  still  greater  Umitation  of  that 
right  under  the  system  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  decided  improvement.  "  These  cir- 
cumstances," he  goes  on,  "  are  adverted  to,  be- 
cause they  go  a  great  way  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1690.  It  was  not  thought  e^tpedient 
to  give  the  clergy  the  influence,  which,  in  what- 
ever form  it  was  exercised,  they  really  possessed 
before  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  still  less  to 
place  any  power  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
which  could  interfere  with  the  right  of  election. 
King  William's  advisers  followed  a  middle  course 
between  these  extremes.  Though  their  arrange- 
ment was  certainly  suggested  by  the  former  prac- 
tice, it  was  in  a  great  measure  free  of  its  chief  dis- 
advantages. In  place  of  the  presbytery  it  gave 
the  original  and  exclusive  nomination  to  the  heri- 
tors and  elders.  The  person  nominated  was  then 
indeed  to  be  proposed  to  the  congregation,  who 
might  approve  or  disapprove, /<w  reasons  shown 
and  substantiated  ;  but  who  had  no  power  of  re- 
jection, without  substantiating  reasons,  which  the 
presbytery,  and  (on  appeal)  the  superior  courts, 

*  Accoant  of  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  John  Enkine,  D.D.,  Ut* 
one  of  the  miuutera  of  EdtnbaTKh :  by  Sir  Henry  M oocreiff  WeU- 
wood,  Burt.,  D.D.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  181S,  pp.  490,  431.  This  itate- 
ment  entirely  accords  with  the  accounts  we  have  tfiven  in  Pict.  Hist, 
of  England,  iii.  444,  490 ;  and  It.  631,  633,  648 :  and  PicL  Hist,  of 
Geo.  III.  i.  in-iSt. 
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weire  to  pf onoUnce  Buftcient ;  at  whose  iudgmenl 
thi  edusi  was  to  l>e  otdettd  cmd  condmed.  But 
no  majority  of  the  ^ongr^ation  was  metttioned,  ais 
ifi  the  Directoify  oA649,  who  might,  for  reasoiiS 
shown,  diBapprove,  though  they  had  Ubt  a  right  bf 
election.  Each  individual  parishioner  might  giVe 
his  reAsoAs  of  dissent  from  the  judgmetat  of  the  pre&- 
hytefy,  a  regulation  which,  though  apparently  as 
populal",  was  in  its  practiced  effect  B  Very  different 
thing  fk'om  the  voice  of  a  recognised  majority."* 
Does  this  li^der  of  the  popular  party,  then,  ib 
1818,  or  did  the  chutch  in  the  vaunted  era  of 
pUrity  and  freedoiA  hetween  the  re-tetablishmeAt 
of  presbytery  at  th6  Revolution  and  the  re-tmpo«i- 
tion  of  lay  patrotiage  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  hold,  with  their  soi-disdnt  moderh  foiloWeiTB 
and  representatives,  that  any  other  mode  of  ftp- 
pointing  clergymen  than  by  the  election  of  the 
people  18  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God  t  Let  us 
hear.  "  There  does  not  appcAr,"  says  Sir  Henry, 
"during  the  whole  interval  fi-om  1690  to  1*?12. 
the  least  vestige  of  a  doctrine,  so  much  contended 
for  at  a  later  period,  which  asserted  a  divine  rigM 
in  the  people,  individually  ot  collectively,  to  elect 
the  parish  ministers.  In  all  the  questions  before 
the  General  Assemblies  with  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  parishes  there  is  no  Claim  to  this  e^ct 
either  asserted  or  pretended ;  nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been,  in  any  single  instance,  an  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  Act  1690  on  any  principle 
of  this  kind.  Whatever  have  been  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Act  1712,  they  did  not  originate  in  its 
contradiction  to  any  supposed  claim  of  divine  right, 
which,  at  the  time  of  this  enactment,  although  there 
might  be  private  opinions  of  individuals  in  its 
favour,  was  neither  avowedly  asserted  nor  cen- 
ceded.**f  ^  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  adds,  **  how 
keenly  this  doctrine  was  brought  forward  at  a  later 
period,  and  how  much  more  mischief  it  produced 
than  any  principle  itivolved  ia  it  Would  have  natu- 
rally led  dispassionate  men  to  anticipate."  The 
allusion  here  is  to  the  movement  which  in  173^! — 
exactly  a  Cetitury  before  the  first  introduction  of  the 
modem  Veto  prqject — issued  in  the  former  secession, 
led  by  Ebenezer  Erskine.|  The  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter had  commenced  only  some  seven  or  eight  years 
hefore  it  brought  about  this  result.  After  having 
observed  '"  that  even  the  directory  of  1649.  though 
sometimes  appealed  to,  did  not  give  the  election  (^ 
tmnislers  to  heads  of  families,  or  to  those  who  have 
since  been  called  the  Christian  people;"  and  "  that 
all  the  overtures  [propositions  made  to  the  Assem- 
bly] on  the  subject  from  1712  to  1723  are  sub- 
Btantially  founded  on  the  act  1690,  though  in  some 
of  them  a  more  poptilar  language  is  employed  than 
in  others;^'  Sir  Henry  proceeds  to  state  mat  from 
1 725  to  1 732  the  procee£ngs  of  the  Assembly  began 
to  assume  a  different  character :  "  From  this  time,^' 
he  Bays,  "  it  is  quite  clear  that  Uiere  is  a  party 
contending  for  popular  el«etieH  in  the  settlement  of 
mibisters  (  th&t  is,  for  aA  election  by  the  heads  of 
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fkhiilieB,  as  well  U  by  heHtort  Utd  eldtrt  i  in  «^ 
ptwitiou  both  to  the  law  of  (MtttotMle  lad  the  pw< 
tice  established  tinder  the  tuit  1690.***  And  in 
opposition  «l80,  he  might  have  added,  ts  the  nsttm 
of  1649,  u  he  had  juit  fchown.  The  doctrMe  of 
Etakine,  aa  laid  down  ia  hia  sertboti  piMehed  tt 
Stirling,  ou  the  4tii  of  June.  1733,  and  {mniellt 
ately  after  publlahed,  was,  in  hit  o%n  wotds,  ^  Out 
thole  pfofessed  preabyieriafla  who^iutt  tueii  npoa 
eongtesatiottR,  without  fttld  eo&tratt  to  Um  fte 
4<holce  theit  gteat  Kitig  had  allowed  them,  were 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  Joatle  Chiiat  out  of  hk  go- 
verument,  and  to  take  it  ou  their  bwn  khotlMen." 
This  doctrine,  whieh  haa  been  adopted  kluuitt  in 
terms  by  the  most  eouaiderable  lectloa  <tf  the  tkew 
secession.  Sir  Henry  Mouetetff  denie*  to  have 
been  held  or  practised  by  the  SeotUih  ehttieh  at 
any  period  atnce  the  ttevolution,  or  to  be  eveb  re- 
concueable  to  die  language  of  General  AsaeBkblies 
at  any  time  before.  "  The  f  irtt  Book  of  Diaei- 
l^ibet  had,  indeed,**  he  observes  in  a  tunt, 
"  placed  the  election  of  pastors  in  the  Heottli  at 
large.  But,  when  the  pointa  bdt  suffidently  di- 
gested there  were  corrected  and  new  modelled  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Disdnliue.t  the  electioa  of 
pastors  is  declared  to  be  *  oy  the  Judgment  of  t^ 
etdersKip  (that  is,  of  the  preBbytery)  and  the  con- 
tent  of  the  congregation  ;*  this  language  siffbifyifig, 
according  to  all  the  litwa  uid  Uk^e  wMeh  mllowed, 
the  right  of  the  people  either  to  give  thetr  oonaent, 

or  to  state  and  suOBtaatiate  their  obj^tion*,  of 
which  the  preabyteiry  Were  to  Judde.  The  people 
Were  not  tne  electors,  even  by  this  rulej  and, 
though  it  gave  hiore  power  to  the  presbyteries  than 
waB  ever  afterwards  conceded  to  them,  it  gave  the 
people  exactly  the  same  place  which  the  language 
of  we  church,  both  in  early  and  later  ttmCB,  uni- 
formly assigned  them.*'§ 

So  much  for  the  viewB  h^d  by  this  emtaent 
authority  as  to  the  original  (onstituhoa  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Scottish  eatahlii^meBb 
What  he  has  left  en  record  of  his  opinitms  and 
sentiments  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  patronage 
question  stood  in  his  day,  and  the  OOurse  which  it 
had  become  expedient  to  follow  in  regard  to  it,  is 
equally  curious  when  coUkidered  in  connexion  with 
what  has  since  taken  place.  *'  The  great  majoritj 
of  the  church,'*  writes  Sir  Heiity,  in  bringing  his 
historical  deduction  to  a  close,  ''ere  convince  diat 
the  bystem  of  patronage,  bo  long  rcBisted  in  the 
church  courts,  is  at  fast  completely  eatablished. 
Even  many  of  thoee  individuals  who  held  a  diffineiit 
doctrine  thirty  or  forty  years  ego  do  not  think  it 
expedient,  in  the  present  times,  to  revive  a  contro- 
versy which  such  a  long  series  of  decisions  in  the 
supreme  court  is  held  to  have  settledi  It  appsan 
to  them  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  revival  of 
the  controversy  would  not  only  contribute  nothuig 
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to  iMMn  th«  evib  irliifiih  tbey  utiU  impute  tQ  the 
«yitem  wbieb  hw  b^en  lo  lang  Hc;te4  upon,  but  that, 
withottt  «in  rw)  adv«nt«ge  to  the  country,  it  would 
tggnvtte  the  cl(S(raltiw  which  occur  in  effectuating 
th«  induction  «(  individual  pr^wnte^  and  add 

5r«ftti;  te  tha  imtstioiia  ^hich  serre  «o  much  to 
ialfMit  and  t9  divide  the  people,"  *  And  again : 
*«  The  ewtwveiaiai  leUting  to  patronage  we  cer- 
tunly  90W,  is  a  great  nteMure.  at  an  end.  °  And, 
-whether  the  pliey  ultinatel;  aqppted  hy  the  church 
hfti  been  »gKe«hle  w  fiontwry  to  ito  ordinal  cqb» 
stitutioH,  Qr  ii  at  Iwt  to  he  cgniidered  m  wine  or 
impolitifli  the  whoie  weight  of  government  being 
uniformly  givw  to  the  ruling  party,  it  wpnld  now 
be  equally  unwiie  and  ine3(pediBnt  to  disturb  the 
decjiiions  of  more  than  half  e  century,  and  to  f^^ 
tate  the  country  anew  by  controveraiei  which,  wth 
the  influence  of  government  on  one  «i4e,  would 
alwaya  have  the  aame  tepmination."t  Petween 
the  time  at  wbieh  thia  wm  written  and  publjahed, 
it  in  true,  and  the  revival  of  the  agitation  againit 
petrenage,  lome  of  the  chief  ciroumRtancea  from 
wbieh  both  the  inexpediency  and  hopel^aaneaa  ef 
that  attempt  are  inferred  by  Sir  Penry  had  given 
place  to  quite  another  etate  of  thingii  Among  the 
many  other  ehaugea  which  fotlowed  the  breaking 
up  in  1831  of  the  Tory  regime,  which  may  be  (aid 
to  have  lubaiated  for  the  preceding  fifty  yeara  (for 
the  brief  oceupation  of  plac§  by  the  Whig*  in  1806 
and  1807,  under  a  heetile  court,  made  no  real  in^ 
terruptiim  of  thia  ayatem),  one  waa  the  diaaeverence 
of  the  old  eonfederaeyior  connei^ion  of  mutual  pon- 
fidence  and  auppor^  between  the  Moderate  party 

in  the  gpottish  church  apd  the  king'a  government. 

The  new  administration  certainly  did  not  give  any 
direct  eountenance  or  encouragement  to  the  demand 
for  the  abelitipq  of  patronage  i  but  its  natural  al- 
lianee  wa«  with  the  side  of  the  church  which  wai 
nwre  or  leaa  favourable  to  that  project,  which  it 
therefore  could  not  help  aiding  and  promoting  in 
efiiact,  however  unintentionally  or  reluctantly.  The 
day,  at  any  rate,  waa  now  gone  by  in  which  the 
whole  weight  or  influence  of  government  was  uni- 
fiffmly  given  to  the  party  that  ateadily  and  aystem- 
atioelly  auppnrted  patronage.  Qesideg,  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  which  was  calling  out  in  aU  direction! 
for  the  extension  of  the  popular  power,  had  not 
been  without  effeet  npen  this  question  of  patronage 
in  the  Church  of  {Scotland ;  a  movement  in  the 
matter  bad  been  commenced  aome  yeara  before  by 
a  society  established  is  Edinburgh  fqr  the  purchaae 
of  patronages  or  advowaona,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  eventually  plseed  in  the  hands  gf  the  pa- 
rishioners 1  and,  although  the  operationa  of  this 
body  bad  not  been  very  brilliant,  and  it  had  at- 
traeted  but  little  notioe  or  support,  yet  both  among 
laity  and  clergy  seme  attention  to  the  auhject  had 
been  generally  re-awal^ened,  and  the  vague  feeling, 
wbipb  ha4  beep  aometimes  rising  and  spreading, 
aometimeti  subsiding  again  and  dying  away,  was 
soon  blown  into  an  eager  and  pretty  widely  diifused 
^M^  finr  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  existing 
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law,  when  the  commotion  gf  refqrm  or  change  in 
all  thinp,  excited  by  the  grand  ministerial  war-cry 
of  parliamentary  reform,  began  to  fill  the  air.  But 
the  opposition  to  patronage  would  stjU  probably 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  the  General 
Assembly,  even  under  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, if  it  had  not  been  for  another  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  church 
since  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  wrote  what  haa  been 
quoted  above.  Those  plergymen,  both  leaders  and 
subordinate  members,  of  the  popular  party,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  who  had  for  thirty  or  forty  years 

([One  along  with  their  ppjponents  in  supporting  the 
sw  of  patronai^e,  and  who,  whatever  might  nave 
been  their  original  opinions^  eould  not,  after  so 
long  an  agquiescence,  pave  with  any  decency  stood 
forth  aa  its  assailants,  had  now  all,  or  almost  all, 
given  place  to  another  generation  not  so  pledged  or 

commuted ;  but  many  of  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
fresh  from  their  poUege  debating  clubs,  had  conic 
intn  (he  church  courts  with  no  other  notions  of 
either  the  practice  or  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  or  polity  of  any  kind,  than  what  they  bad 
been  naturally  impressed  with  by  the  general  innq- 
vatinjj  and  democratic  spirit  of  the  day.  The  end 
of  their  pilotage  of  the  vessel  of  the  church,  accord- 
ingly, has  been  as  instructive  as  such  attempts 
usually  are  :  the  confident  anticipations  and  aawr- 
ancea  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  new  course 
have  been  wholly  falsified  by  the  event  j  instead  of 
the  Veto  Apt  having,  as  they  promised  it  would  do, 
brought  new  power  and  prosperity  to  the  establish- 

meut,  it  has  well  nigh  blown  it  mto  the  air-  If, 
indeed,  their  real  intention  was  revolution,  or  de- 
atructidn,  and  not  reform,  they  have  been  more 
Bucceasml. 

^othin^  waa  done  during  this  period  tq  remove 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters :  the  grand  question  of  the  Test  and  Oorpp- 
ration  AetS  waa  never  even  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  some  greater  security  waa  gfven  to  the 
freedom  of  public  worship,  and  certain  antiquated 
restrictions  and  liabilities,  which,  although  they 
bad  fallen  practically  into  desuetude  and  almost 
into  oblivion,  might  yet  be  thought  to  be  offensive 
and  inauUjng,  were  removed  from  the  statute-book. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  attempt  yras  also 
made  tq  narrow  the  limits  of  the  liberty  which  had 
in  modem  times  been  conceded  to  the  teaching  of 
religious  doctrines  different  from  those  inculcated 
by  the  established  church.  On  the  29th  of  April, 
1811,  Viscount  Sidmoutb,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
render  more  efficient  the  acta  of  the  1  Will,  and 
Mary  c.  18,  and  the  19  Geo.  HI-  c.  44,  in  so  far 
as  they  related  to  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
with  the  view,  as  he  said,  of  correcting  some  existing 
abuses,  which  he  held  to  be  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  due  interpretation  and  meaning  of  those 
acts,  but  with  their  real  and  most  important  ob- 
jects. On  the  9th  of  May,  accordingly,  ne  brought 
forward  his  proposed  measure,  and  explained  its 
design  and  provisions.    By  the  act  of  the  19th  of 
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Geo.  III.,  amending  that  of  the  Ist  of  Will,  and 
Mary,  commonly  called  the  Toleration  Act,  dis- 
senting ministers  or  .  preachers,  in  order  to  their 
being  entitled  to  the  exemptions  conferred  by  the 
Toleration  Act,  were  required,  in  lieu  of  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  merely 
to  make  a  declaration  of  their  being  Christians  and 
Protestants,  and  of    their  general  belief  in  the 
Scriptures.     But  the  question  was,  who  were  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
legislature  upon  this  condition.     In  both  acts  they 
were  described   as  persons  dissenting  from   the 
Church  of  England,  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended 
holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  and  being 
preachers  or  teachers  of  any  congregation  of  dis- 
senting  Protestants.    The  mode  that  had  come  to 
be  pursued  in  the  matter,  Lord  Sidmouth  stated, 
was,  "  that  any  person,  however  depraved,  how- 
ever ignorant  and  illiterate,  whether  descending 
from  a  chimney  or  a  pillory,  if  he  appeared  at  the 
quarter  sessions  and  claimed  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign  and  that  against  popery, 
and  made  the  necessary  declaration  provided  by 
the  19th  of  Gieo.  III.,  was  entitled  to  and  could 
demand  a  certificate,  although  there  was  no  proof 
of  his  fitness  to  preach,  or  of  his  having  any  con- 
gregation   requiring    his    ministerial    services." 
Bating  the  passion  or  rhetorical  colouring  of  this 
statement,  it  was  a  correct  account  of  the  existing 
practice ;  but  from  the  largeness  or  vagueness  of 
the  terms  employed  in  the  two  acts  it  might  be 
fairly  inferred  that,  loose  or  liberal  as  this  practical 
interpretation  of  them  might  be  thought,  it  scarcely 
went  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  which 
pretty  evidently  were  that,  provided  security  were 
given  that  the  privilege  would  not  be  abused  to 
the  public  preaching  of  sedition  or  absolute  infi- 
delity, no  obstruction  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  any  person  who  chose  taking  upon  himself  the 
function  and  character  of  a  dissenting  minister  or 
religious  teacher.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  thought 
otherwise.     Some  of  the  immunities,  he  observed, 
granted  by  the  two  acts  threw  a  burthen  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.     Down  to  1802,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  those  immunities  had  been  an  ex- 
emption firom  military  service ;  and  still  persons 
licensed  under  the  two  acts  as  dissenting  preachers 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  serving-  on  juries  and 
from  other  civil  duties  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  generality  of  their  fellow-subjects.     The  acts, 
he  also  mentioned,  had  been  differently  understood 
in  different  counties ;  in  Devon,  Buclungham,  and 
Norfolk,  the  certificate  or  licence  continued  to  be 
granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates.    From  all  this  he  inferred  the  necessity  of 
the  description  of  persons  entitled  to  be  licensed 
being  more  strictly  defined,  and  also  of  a  consider- 
able limitation  being  put  upon  the  right.     The  bill 
proposed  to  restrict  the  licence  under  the  acts  to 
persons  either  having  been  actually  appointed  or 
admitted  to  be  ministers  of  separate  congregations 
of  dissenting  Protestants,  duly  certified  and  re- 
corded or   registered  according  to  law,  or  who 


should  be  recommended  by  at  least  six  hooaehc^- 
ers  belonging  to  some  one  such  recognised  congre- 
gation.    The  measure,  however,  excited  a  ferment 
of  opposition  among  the  dissenters  aa  aooD  aa  its 
nature  came  to  be  understood.    When  Lord  Sid- 
mouth moved  the  second  reading  on  the  l7di,both 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Grey  urged  the  post- 
ponement of  the  motion  for  a  few  days,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  the  numerous  classes  of  peraou 
who  conceived  their  interests  to  be  a£fected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  petition  the  House.     Earl 
Grosvenor,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  appcoved 
of   the  principle  of  the  proposed  change,  and 
thonght  it  would  tend  both  to  strengthen  the  esta- 
blished church  and  to  make  religion  in  general 
more    respectable    and    more   respected.      Lord 
Redesdale,  acknowledging  that  the  bill  certainly 
seemed  greatly  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  observed 
that  a  measure  framed  upon  similar  principles, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  himself  some  years 
before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  appeared  to 
meet  with  general  ^probation.     The  motion  for 
the  second  reading  was  ultimately  deferred  till  the 
21st,  and  then  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate.     Be- 
fore Lord  Sidmouth  rose.  Lord  liverpool,  as  the 
representative  of  the  government,  admitting  the 
good  intentions  with  which  his  noble  friend  had 
moved  in  the    matter,  and  only  lamenting  that 
the  real  object  and  tendency  of  the  bill  had  been 
so  much  misconceived,  and  that  so  much  agitation 
and  alarm  had  prevailed  respecting  it  since  it  had 
been  brought  before  the  House,  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency, in  the  circumstances,  of  its  being  with- 
drawn.     Lord   Sidmouth,   however,  declined   to 
accede  to  this  request.     About  five  hundred  peti- 
tions against  the  bill  were  then  presented  by  Earl 
Stanhope,  Lord  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
Lord  Erskine,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and 
other  peers.     One,  it  was  stated,  was  signed  by 
above  4000  persons.     In  the  speech  with  whicii 
he  introduced  his  motion  Lord  Sidmouth  went  at 
some  length  into  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the 
bill.  As  an  illustration  of  the  abuses  that  prevailed 
under  the  existing  practice  he  stated  a  case  that 
had  come  before  the  magistrates  of  Stafford,  where 
a  man  who  Could  not  read  or  write  had  applied  for 
a  certificate.    "One  of  the  magistrates  inquired 
if  he  could  sign  his  name :  his  reply  was,  he  did 
not  come  there  to  write.   The  magistrate  told  him, 
if  he  would  read  the  act  he  would  find  what  was 
required,  and  he  asked  him  to  read  aloud :  to  this 
the  applicant  answered,  he  did  not  come  there  to 
read.     He  was  then  interrogated  if  he  could  write. 
His  reply  was,  No ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it 
Could  he  read?    No.     The  magistrate  observed 
how  improper  it  was  for  him  to  claim  this  certi- 
ficate, who  could  not  read  the  Bible,  the  doctrines 

of  which  he  was  abdht  to  preach To  this  the 

other,  with  an  unblushing  countenance,  replied 
that  the  magistrate  knew  nothing  of  inspiration." 
The  man  got  his  certificate.  In  sitting  down^ 
however,  his  lordship  observed  that,  seeing  tha 
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hostility  or  indifference  of  the  government,  and 
the  disposition  that  prevailed  against  the  bill,  he 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  pass.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  his  own  part,  thought  the  mea- 
sure a  good  one,  but  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  dissenters  than  to  the  established  church ;  and 
therefore,  "  as  the  dissenters,  who  at  first  approved 
of  the  bill,  it  now  appeared,  differed  from  it,  he 
considered  it  to  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to  press 
it  against  their  inclination  or  consent."  Lord 
Erskine  affirmed  that  the  numerous  petitions  which 
had  been  that  night  presented  against  the  bill  were 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  that  would  be 
poured  into  the  House  if  time  were  afforded  for 
their  transmission  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was,  he  declared,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, as  had  been  asserted  by  the  mover  of  the 
bill,  that  itinerant  preachers  or  probationers,  by 
suWribing  the  declaration  and  taking  out  the 
licence,  became  exempted  from  parochial  offices. 
"  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  magis- 
trates on  this  subject,  and  a  single  mandamus  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  would  decide  the  matter 
at  once  and  for  ever."  Lord  Erskine  moved  tbat 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Lord  Holland  and  Earl  Stanhope  also  spoke  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  animation 
against  the  measure.  Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to 
what  had  been  said  about  persons  obtaining  ex- 
emptions from  the  militia  improperly  by  taking 
out  licences  to  preach,  observed  that  this  was  im- 
possible, as  by  an  act  passed  in  1802  no  person 
was  entitled  to  be  so  exempted  unless  he  was  the 
minister  of  a  separate  congregation.  "  Nor  was 
that  alone  sufficient.  The  party  applying  was  re- 
stricted from  following  any  trade,  that  of  a  school- 
master excepted.  These  regulations  were  most 
minutely  adhered  to  both  in  the  general  and  local 
militia ;  and,  much  as  he  objected  to  the  bill,  he 
would  be  content  to  withdraw  his  opposition  if  the 
noble  viscount  could  show  him  a  single  instance 
since  the  act  of  1802  where  exemption  had  been 
obtained  improperly  by  a  dissenter."  His  lord- 
ship afterwards  referred  to  certain  returns  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  whole  number  of  persons  who  had  been  licensed 
for  the  last  forty-eight  years  amounted  to  3678,  or 
about  77  annually  on  an  average;  that  for  the  last 
twelve  years  the  number  had  been  1173,  or  about 
97  annually;  and  that  for  the  six  years  from  1802 
to  1808  the-number  had  been  963,  or  about  160 
per  annum.  From  this  account  Lord  Grey  inferred 
that  neither  the  actual  number  nor  the  increase  of 
persons  availing  themselves  of  the  law  which  it 
was  now  desired  to  modify  justified  that  proposed 
interference.  In  the  end  the  amendment  was 
carried  without  a  division,  and  the  bill  was  conse- 
quently lost. 

In  this  same  session,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  a 
few  weeks  before  Lord  Sidmouth  began  his  abor- 
tive attempt,  Earl  Stanhope  had  presented  to  the 
Lords  a  short  bill  entitled  '  For  the  better  securing 
Liberty  of  Conscience.'     He  had,  it  appears,  pro- 


posed it  on  a  previous  evening  as  a  rider  to  tfae 
Mutiny  Bill.  The  measure,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  farther  proceeded  with  that 
year.  But  in  the  next  session,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1812,  his'  lordship  brought  forward  a  new  bill 
"  For  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  others  from  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain  unjust  penalties  and  disabilities,"  which  was 
then  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading  of 
which  his  lordship  moved  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
He  explained  that  it  did  not  touch  either  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  or  the  question  of  what  was 
called  Catholic  Emancipation ;  "  the  object  of  it 
merely  being  to  prevent  persons  from  incurring 
any  disability  on  account  of  their  religious  opi- 
nions, with  a  proviso  to  prevent  religious  opinions 
from  being  made  the  stalking-horse  for  exciting 
disorder."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  measure  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  brought  forward  by  his 
lordship  in  1789,  of  which  an  ample  account  is 
given  in  our  lust  Book.*  To  show  the  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  the  penalties  exigible  under  the 
old  statutes  from  persons  not  going  to  church,  he 
now  remarked  that  it  had  become  physically  im- 
possible for  a  large  proportion  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  go  to  church,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
from  returns  lately  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
that  there  were  4,000,000  more  people  in  England 
than  all  the  churches  of  the  establishment  could 
contain.  "  The  subject  of  uniformity,"  we  are 
told,  "  his  lordship  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of 
the  chapel  clock  with  four  faces  in  Vere-street,  near 
Cavendish-square,  to  which,  on  passing  one  day, 
he  looked  up  to  see  the  hour,  and  observed  that 
on  one  of  the  faces  it  was  five  o'clock ;  but,  having 
an  angular  view,  he  saw  that  the  second  face 
pointed  at  a  quarter  past  five :  thinking  this  very 
odd,  he  looked  at  the  third  face,  and  found  that  to 
point  at  half-past  five;  this  was  odder  still:  he 
looked  at  the  fourth  face,  and  this  was  three  quar- 
ters past  five."  If  this  anecdote  was  intended  to 
insinuate  that  the  uniformity  assumed  by  the  law 
to  exist  in  the  established  church  was  in  reality  no 
uniformity  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters 
have  since  improved  in  that  respect,  as  well  as 
with  the  clock  at  Vere-street  Chapel.  Another 
remark  which  his  lordship  made  upon  the  same 
head  was,  that  the  variations  between  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  printed  at  Oxford  and  as 
printed  at  Cambridge  amounted  to  above  4000. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
answer  Stanhope ;  but',  when  the  question  was  put 
to  the  vote,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  31  to  10.  Upon  this  Lord  Holland  asked  if  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
by  the  government  with  regard  to  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  dissenters  laboured ;  since  in  that 
case  he  should  himself  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit 
some  proposition  to  the  House  on  the  subject.  In 
reply  Lord  Liverpool  declared  himself  thoroughly 
convinced  that  some  alteration  of  the  existing  laws 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  added  that  the 
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wbjtct  had  (nng«d  Ute  nuMt  leriow  iMentioD  of 
the  G»lNn«t,  iM  llukt,  Qotwithittnding  the  niMy 
difficvltiet  that  were  to  be  overcome,  be  hoped  to 
be  abl«  in  the  eoarve  of  a  few  doyi  to  bring  forwun) 
«  bill  which  ihould  rw»ed;  the  evil*  complained 
ttf.  On  the  10th  «f  the  aame  month,  accordinjilv, 
Lsrd  Caitlsreagb.  in  the  Commoni,  moved  for  and 
obtained  leav«  w  brini  >n  a  hill  *'  to  repeal  pertain 
acta,  and  amend  other  a/cti,  relating  to  religioua 
worvhip  and  aiatmblie*,  itnd  p«nen«  teaching  or 
jNreachmg  therein."  One  leading  objeet  of  thie 
maaaai*  waa  to  remove  all  doubt*  a«  to  the  right 
of  penona  profewing  to  be  deairoui  of  p$oiating 
aiaiaienting  religioua  teaoher«  to  obtain  ce>ti6cate» 
entitling  them  to  act  in  that  capacitv,  lite  bill 
waa  reivl  a  firat  and  aecond  time  without  oppo«i. 
tiop,  and  when  it  same  to  the  third  readingi  on 
the  aoth,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  ohief  leader  of 
the  dieaenting  interest  in  the  Houae,  expreiaed  the 
gratification  ne  felt  «t  the  evidenee  thm  afforded 
of  the  increaaing  lib^ity  of  the  time*-  "  The 
Toleration  Aoti'^^he  obeerved, "  had  been  formerly 
conatrued  by  the  magiatratca  a»  enabling  them*  at 
their  diacreuon,  to  reAiie  quelificetiona,  niatead  of 
oonfioing  exemptiona  within  the  bomidf  of  the  law. 
A  noble  uvd  (Sidmuuth)  had  attempted  to  rectify 
by  hia  bill  the  miaconatnictiPQi  which  had  taken 
plaoe,  but  that  bill  gave  great  alarm  to  the  di«< 
KRtera  in  general.  He  nivnt,  however,  perfectly 
acquit  the  noUe  lord  of  any  hoatile  feeliBga  towarda 
the  diaaenteri.  and  waa  aure  that  he  meant  hia  bill 
for  their  gooa.  bnt  they  differed  in  opinion  from 
hie  lordahip  aa  to  the  probable  effect!  of  it.  He 
thought  that  the  preaent  bill  would  remove  the 
practical  evila  which  the  diaaentera  bad  to  com- 
plain of,  although  it  did  not  recogniae  the  great 
principle  which  they  mainuuned,  that  the  civil 
magiatrate  bad  no  right  to  interfere  in  matterg  of 
rthgioua  opinion,  aoq  that  every  man  was  to  pro- 
feia  or  promulgate  any  religioua  opbiiona  provided 
he  did  not  diaturb  the  public  peace."  The  bill, 
which  paaaed  through  all  it«  atagea  in  both  Houaep 
without  oppoaition,  and  became  the  atatutc  ^2 
Geo.  III.  c.  i&5f  beaidea  aettling  thequeation  t» 
to  the  right  of  diaaentera  to  be  liceneed  aa  religion* 
teacher*,  entirely  repealed  the  13  and  14  Car,  II. 
c  1,  by  which  penaltiea  were  impoeed  upon 
Quaker*  and  othera  who  should  reW  to  take 
oatha ;  the  11  Car.  II.  c.  2,  known  aa  the  Fiver 
Mile  Adj  and  by  which  nl«o  all  peraona  were 
prohibited]  upon  pain  of  fine  and  impriaonment, 
horn  teaching  achooli,  unleaa  they  ahould  he 
lieenaed  by  the  ordinary,  and  (hould  have  aub^ 
aeribed  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy, 
and  ibould  reverently  frequent  divine  worahip  in 
the  eatabliahed  church;  and  the  33  Car.  II.  c.  1, 
commonly  called  the  Conventick:  Act.*  In  lieu 
of  these  old  reatrainta  it  enacted  aimply  that  dia- 
aenting  phicea  of  worahip  ahould  be  regiatered  in 
the  biibop'a  or  archdeacon'*  court ;  that  they  muat 
not  be  loclced,  bolted,  or  barred  during  the  time  of 
divine  aervioe ;  wd  that  the  preacher*  or  teacher* 

•  Sm  FVst.  HIat.  or  Baf,,  Ui.  M*. 


mu*t  be  lieenaed  according  to  the  19  Geo.  IlL  g. 
44.  The*e  condition*  befng  complied  with,  tbt 
peraon*  o$ciatiog  in,  or  reaorting  to,  sqeh  plaev 
of  worahip  were  declared  entitled  to  alj  tiie  ben«|ii 
of  the  Tiiferation  Act  |  and  the  diaturb^nce  of  tfeejr 
a»«emblie«  waa  made  a  puniahable  oflbnee. 

Tbi*  meaaure,  however,  although  it  aatiifled  t|t 
distentera  them*elve*,  wa»  far  from  wti«l^gt^ 
mat  volunteer  champion  in  the  UoKmof  tfixi*. 
In  the  apeech  noticed  above,  which  he  naade  oa 
the  3rd  of  July  in  moving  the  fecoqd  readily  ef 
hia  own  bill,  JUtrd  Stanhope  ia  reported  to  ban 
apoken  a*  follow^,  in  reference  to  a  propoaitioa  hf 
amending  or  aettling  the  law  in  regara  to  Ute  licens- 
ing of  diaaenting  preaeberi  (of  the  aaine  naton 
with  that  contamea  in  the  more  comprebencifc 
meaaure  of  the  government  afrerwarda  introdneed), 
which  Mr.  Smi(h  appear*  to  hare  abfwdy  bmuM 
(brward  in  the  Qommoni ;-.-"  One  Mr,  WUttuB 
Smith  had  lately  been  dabbUin  in  th«ie  mattm, 
but  net  with  much  auoceaa,  He  pmnoaed  by  Ui 
bill  a  completely  new  syatem,  according  to  whWi 
licence;  were  to  be  granted  not  only  to  a  man  te 
preach,  but  old  yromeg  were  not  even  allowed  is 
aay  their  nrayera'  without  it :  people  were  not  ts 
be  allowea  to  e«rciae  their  natural  right*  wi(h«« 
permiaaion  from  Mr.  William  Smith.  The  quan- 
tity pf  licencea  required  would  be  innumerable, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  great  improveineiit  e( 
the  acheme  if  Mr.  Chancellor  Vantittan  had 
thought  of  making  it  a  veiy  fruitiVil  aouToe  pf 
revenue  by  impoajrig  a  gtamp-duty  of  5*.  «r  10*. 
on  every  licence."  It  waa  to  these  obaervytiaD*, 
we  auppoae,  that  Mr-  Smith  alluded  in  his  apeed 
in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment bill  on  the  3Qth,  when  he  described  that 
mea«ure  aa  one  that  would  he  felt  by  all  the  dia- 
aentera to  be  a  great  advantage  gained  by  theni, 
and  a*  "  far  fVom  meriting  tl»e  opprobrious  gii- 
theta  which  bad  bpen  bpatowed  upon  it  in  another 

£laC6."     Another  circumstance  cgnnected  with  the 
iltoiy  of  thia  act  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  ia, 
that  It  had  originally  sprung  from  the  augg^stian 

of  the  late  chanfiellor  of  the  ejtchequer,  M^rwce- 
val,  aa  waa  wtated  by  his  §ucce8sor,  Mr.  Vansittait, 
in  the  courae  of  this  same  debate,  The  measure, 
Mr,  Vanaittart  also  aaid,  "gave  h|m  peculiar 
pleaaure  when  viewed  in  conjunction  vith  the 
Other  prooepdiogg  gf  the  legislature,  and  whep  he 

conaidered  that  the  aame  parliament  which  h^ 
ahpwn  the  utmost  liberality  of  sentiment  toward* 
the  diaaentera  had  been  no  ie«  diatinKuiahed  by 
it*  bountiful  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  esia- 
blighed  church,  It  had  not  been  deterred  by  the 
difficulties  gf  a  period  oif  such  extraordinary  exer- 
tion and  expenae  ^nm  providing  for  the  want*  of 
the  parochial  clergy  by  granto  of  unexampled 
munificence:  besides  the  discharge  of  the  land- 
ta.}i  oq  small  livings  to  the  value  of  at  le*at 
200,000/.,  and  which  commenced  in  1800,  direct 
granta  had  been  made  for  their  augmentation 
amounting,  in  the  four  last  years  to  no  leas  than 
400,000/.^* 
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The  legfelation,  during  the  preteht  period,  ibr 
the  Kltef  of  the  diteeuterfi  «&»  Completed  in  the 
nckt  seisioH  by  the  passing  of  an  act  (the  63 
Geo.  HI.  c.  160)  removing  certain  peniltieu  Ith' 
posed  hj  an  &ct  Of  1698  (the  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
t.  33)  upon  per8on«  impugning  the  doetrtne  of 
the  lYtaity.  By  the  kw  thus  repeated  the  denial 
of  the  doetfitjft  of  the  Trinity  was  puoiihable,  for 
the  flntoBfenee,  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trtttt;  and,  for  the  lecondt  by  mcapacity 
to  bftng  Mty  action,  or  to  be  ttuardian,  eieeator, 
or  legatee,  or  purehaaer  of  lands,  together  with  im^ 
priMumeut  for  three  year*  without  bail.  The 
repading  bill  originated  with  Mr.  William  Smith, 
who  Moyed  lbr»  and  obtained,  leave  to  bring  It  in 
Oft  the  5lh  of  May,  1813,  the  government  oflfering 
bo  <vbjeetion$  and,  having  gone  through  all  iu 
previous  stakes,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
in  the  Lords  on  the  32nd  of  July.  "  It  should 
•eem  »ow,  theretere,"  observes  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
tld|«,  in  twtleing  the  efi^t  of  this  act,  "  that  the 
temporal  eourte  have  no  Jurisdiction  directly  in 
casee  of  heresy,  but  they  may  still  have  to  deter* 
mine  coUateraliy  what  faUs  within  that  description  > 
as,  in  a  qMre  impetKt,  if  the  bishop  pleads  Uiat 
he  refliied  the  clerk  ibr  heresy,  it  is  said  that  he 
must  set  forth  the  particular  point ;  for  the  court, 
having  eognitance  of  the  original  cause,  must,  by 
consequence,  have  a  ipo«-ef  as  to  all  collateral  and 
incidental  matters  which  are  necessary  for  its  deter- 
mination, though  in  themselves  they  IJelong  to  ano- 
ther jurisdiction."' 

Almost  the  only  namea  of  general  literary  cele- 
brity among  the  dissenting  clergy  of  this  period  are 
those  of  the  late  Reverend  Robert  Hall,  of  Leices- 
ter, and   John  Poster,  of  Bristol,  the  author  of 


Ssv.  toBnrr  Ball. 

tbe  well-known  •  Eass^ys  on  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter j*  the  former  distinguighed  for  his  flowing 
and  finished  eloquence,  the  latter  for  originality  of 
thought  and  force  of  style.  The  Baptist  eonne&ion , 
we  Wieve,  claims  both  these  writers.  Of  popular 
preachers  and  active  controversial  pamphleteers 

*  tiote  on  B)u1utam.  40mk.  to.    Itt.  iiutic*  0*lwi^  ntcM 
to  Hawkiiu,  Fl.  C.  B.  i.  e.  ». 


almost  every  sect  could  boaat  ^ths  Methodists  of 
Rowland  Hill,  and  William  Huntingdon, and  Mat> 
thew  Wilks  t  the  Independents  of  JohA  OlaytoB. 
den.  and  William  Bengo  Oollyer ;  the  Unitarians  or 
Theophllus  Lindsey  and  Thomas  Belsham,  dHs  Ac,  | 
but  no  name  eminent  (br  theologieal  learning  graces 
this  portion  of  the  annals  of  any  of  the  dissentittg 
churches. 

No  other  subject  was  so  fully  or  so  ftequently 
discussed  in  parliament  durifig  this  period  as  that 
of  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  what  was  now  commonly 
styled  the  question  of  Catholic  fimaneipation.  A  ay* 
thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  crowded  suc> 
cession  of  debates  and  other  proceedings  whidi 
make  up  the  history  of  this  question  ?K>m  the 
Union  with  Ireland  till  the  death  of  Oeorge  III. 
Would  611  several  large  volumes.  We  can  here, 
therelbre,  only  attempt  the  merest  outline  or  iui^ 
of  the  course  of  the  long  controvenVi 

It  is  a  curious  (ket,  little  adverted  to  or  remem' 
bered  in  the  present  day,  that  the  Union,  when 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  received  the  general  approba* 
tion  and  support  of  the  Irish  Oatholics,  and  that 
their  aid  materially  contributed  to  the  canying 
of  the  measure.  The  Irish  parliament,  btibre  its 
extinction,  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  obstinately  reiVising  to  admit  them  to 
seats  in  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  had  bug 
been  the  fViend  and  supporter  of  their  claims, 
which  both  he  and  they  expected  to  be  able  to 
carry  in  the  Imperial  parliament.  The  cordiality 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  parties  was 
evinced  by  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  "  a 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  held  at 
Dublin  on  the  nth,  ISth,  and  19th  of  January, 
1799,  to  deliberate  on  a  proposal  from  govem* 
ment  of  an  independent  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  under  certain  rwula- 
ttons,  not  incompatible  with  their  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, or  just  influence  i"  when  it  waa  itsolved 
"  That  a  provision,  through  government,  ht  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom  [of  Ire- 
land], competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  thank' 
My  accepted i"  and  "That,  in  the  appointment 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  raigiou  to 
the  vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interfer- 
ence of  government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed  is  just,  and 
ought  to  be  ^reea  to."  All  the  lour  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  were  present,  and  signed 
these  reB<Jutions. 

Mr.  Pitt,  finding  that  he  could  not  move  the 
king  to  consent  to  the  concession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  resigned  a  few  days  after  the 
meetiutf  of  the  first  imperiid  parliament,  in  the 
end  of  January  1801.  Mainly  by  his  influence, 
however,  the  discussion  of  Uie  tiuestion  in  parlia- 
ment was  kept  back  throughout  Mr.  Addington's 
administration;  nor  was  it  mentioned  during  so 
much  of  the  current  session  as  elapsed  after  Mr. 
Pitt's  resumption  of  oStee  in  May  1S04. 

Buton  the  21st  of  January,  1W&,  within  a  week 
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mfter  the  commencement  of  the  next  aewion,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  House  of  Lord*,  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  if  it  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  some  other  peer,  or  if  nothing  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  it  by  minister*.  On  the  19th 
of  March  thereafter  Lord  Grenville  intimated  that 
he  should  on  the  25th  present  to  the  House  a  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  in  Ireland.  This  he  did  accordingly,  and 
the  petition,  after  having  been  read  by  the  clerk, 
was,  in  terms  of  Lord  Grenville's  motion,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table ;  but  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  it  should  be  printed  was  negatived. 
On  the  same  day  a  similar  petition  was  presented 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  On  Friday,  the 
10th  of  May,  Lord  Grrenville  moved  in  the  Lords 
that  the  petition  should  be  then  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  a  committee  of  the  whole  Hotue.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  hopes  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  Lord  Grenville  said,  "  No 
authorised  assurance  was  ever  given ;  no  promise 
was  ever  made  to  the  Catholics  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  the  consequence  of  the  Union ;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that,  by  the  argimients  of  those 
who  supported  the  Union,  by  the  course  of  reason- 
ing in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  hopes  were  given 
that  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  would 
be  more  favourably  considered  here  than  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  wished  well  to  the  Union  could  not  so 
far  betray  their  trust  as  not  to  state  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  measure  was  that  it  did 
seem  to  afford  the  only  practicable  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  renewal  of  the  disputes  which  had 
produced  such  calamities  in  Ireland.  It  was  not, 
therefoie,  either  from  persons  authorised  or  not 
authorised  to  make  assurances  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Union  that  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic*  were 
raised ;  it  was  firom  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself 
that  they  entertained,  and  were  justified  in  enter- 
taining, great  and  sanguine  expectations  that  the 
measure  would  lead  to  the  consequences  so 
anxiously  desired."  The  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  led  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool),  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment. His  lordship  said,  "  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  feeling,  that,  differing  as  I  do  on 
part  of  the  subject  from  some  persons  whose  vote 
this  night  will  be  dictated  by  the  same  general 

grinciplea  as  my  own,  no  efforts  have  been  omitted 
y  me  to  prevent  this  question  from  being  agitated 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Similar  exer- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  have  been  made  by  my 
noble  friend  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke):  but,  as  all 
our  exertions  have  proved  ineffectual,  as  the  Ca- 
^olics  have  been  advised  to  press  forward  their 
claints  on  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  contrary  to  their  own  interests,  and, 
as  I  think,  to  a  just  consideration  of  what  is  due 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
dnty  to  have  no  reaerre  on  the  subject"    He  then 


stated  that,  though  he  thought  the  circumstancei 
of  the  time  furnished  alone  a  sufficient  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  motion,  yet  his  own  objectjon* 
applied  to  any  time  and  to  any  circumstances  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  brought  forward.  In 
the  debate  that  followed  the  motion  was  supported 
by  Lords  Spencer  and  Holland,  and  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Sidmoath,  Lord 
Mulgrave  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  LancaaterX 
Earl  Camden  (secretary  of  state  for  the  ccdonies), 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Barring^ton),  Lord  Redes- 
dale  (Irish  chancellor),  and  the  £)arlof  Limeridc; 
at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  discuasim 
was  adjourned  till  Monday ;  when  it  was  resnmed 
on  that  evening,  the  motion  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Hutchin- 
son, the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Mcnra,  Earl 
Darnley,  Lord  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Longford; 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Lord  Carleton,  Lord  Boringdon,  the  Archbisbcm 
of  Canterbury  (Sutton),  the  lord  chancellor  (Eldonj, 
Lord  Harrowby  (forei^pi  secretary),  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  (lord  privy  seal),  the  Bishop  of  Sc 
Asaph  (Horsley),  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Aock- 
land,  and  Lord  Bolton ;  and,  after  Lord  Grenville 
had  replied,  the  House  divided  at  near  six  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  numbera  were  found 
to  be,  for  the  motion  49  (including  12  proxies), 
against  it  118  (including  45  proxies).  Loid 
Auckland,  who  was  in  office  under  Pitt  when  the 
Union  with  Ireland  waa  arranged,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  said ;  "  It  will  ever  be  a  consideratioa 
of  just  pride  to  me  that  I  have  borne  no  amall 
share  in  adjusting  all  the  details  of  that  transac- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  if  the 
concessions  now  proposed  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  with  whom  I  acted  at  that  time,  their 
views  were  industriously  concealed  from  me,  and 
from  others  of  their  associates.  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  soon  after  the  Union,  there  was,  apparently, 
a  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  some  leading 

rirsons  respecting  the  subject  now  in  discussion, 
do  not  impute  any  blame  to  that  change,  or  doubt 
its  sincerity,  though  I  must  deplore  it.  That . 
change  has  given  an  irreparable  shock  to  the  con- 
fidence of  public  men  in  each  other;  and  to  it 
perhaps  are  owing  many  of  the  distractions  and 
difficulties  under  which  Uie  empire  has  since  U- 
boured."  On  this  sameevening,  the  13th,  a  motion 
to  the  earae  effect  with  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was 
made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox:  here  the 
opposition  to  it  was  led  by  one  of  the  most  furioos 
and  extreme  enemies  of  concession,  the  famoos 
Dr.  Duigenan,  member  for  the  city  of  Armagh;* 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  attorney- 
general  (Perceval)  and  Mr.- Alexander ;  the  only 
other  speech  delivered  in  support  of  the  motion 

*  The  report  of  Dr.  Dniienan'i  •perch  fills  Bn^-two  long  coIiubbi 
of  the  '  ParliamenUry  Dehetel.'  Orattui,  who  roae  immediaMl; 
utter  him,  dewribed  it  u  ooneistiiig  of  foor  pirU ;  let,  inveoin  aniart 
the  religion  of  the  Cetholici;  Sndly,  iaveetiTe  agaiiut  the  Dnmot 
generaUon;  Srdly,  invective  againet  the  put;  and  <lthly,  ineectiTe 
ngainit  the  Atture.  "  Here,"  Hid  Graltan.  "  the  limila  of  r— — ' — 
interpoeed,  and  etorped  tha  leanwd  nmnber." 
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that  night  maa  a  brilliant  oration  by  Grattan,  who 
spoke  on  thi«  occaaion  for  the  first  time  in  the  im- 
perial parliament;  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  debate  was  adjourned;  when  the 
House  re-assembled  that  evening  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Lee,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  George  Ponaonby,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  Mr.  John  Latouche,  Sir  John 
Ck>xe  Hippesley,  Colonel  Hiley  Hutchinson,  and 
Mr.  Hawthorn ;  it  was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
Mr.  Foster,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt), 
Mr.  Archdale,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hiley  Addington, 
Lord  De  Blaquiere,  Sir  George  Hill,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben ;  Fox  replied  at  considerable  length ; 
and  then  the  House  divided  a  little  before  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority. of  336  against  124. 
Pitt,  whose  speech  was  not  a  long  one,  of  course 
took  his  ground  in  resisting  the  motion  upon  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  forward.  The  considerations,  he  stated, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  urge  eman- 
cipation while  he  was  in  office  before  made  it 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  urge  it  now.  "  See- 
ing, sir,"  he  concluded,  "  what  are  the  opinions  of 
the  times,  what  is  the  situation  of  men's  minds, 
and  the  sentiments  of  all  descriptions  and  classes, 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  even  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  this  House,  I  feel  that  I 
should  act  contrary  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  even 
inconsistently  with  the  original  grounds  upon  which 
I  thought  the  measure  ought  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, if  I  countenanced  it  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, or  if  I  hesitated  in  giving  my  decided 
native  to  the  House  going  into  a  committee." 

The  majorities  on  this  occasion,  in  both  Houses, 
were  swelled  by  all  those  friends  of  the  principle 
of  concession  who  had  taken  office  with  or  attached 
themselves  to  Pitt,  and  who  felt,  or  professed  to 
feel,  with  him  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  forward  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Pitt 
died  in  January  1806,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  came  into  power.  Nothing  was 
done  for  the  Catholics  in  the  premiership  of  Fox, 
any  more  than  had  been  done  for  them  in  that  of 
Pitt.  On  the  11th  of  March,  immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  administration,  when  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
requested  to  be  informed  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  emancipation, 
remarking  that  rumours  had  gone  abroad  of  a 
very  extraordinary  change  of  sentiments  having 
taken  place  in  certain  quarters  on  that  subject, 
Fox,  with  something  of  pettishness,  declined  an- 
swering the  question.  "  So  far,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
am  concerned  in  this  question,  whenever  it  comes 
under  discussion  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  state 
my  opinion ;  and  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  say 
as  to  my  future  conduct  is  to  refer  to  a  consider- 
ation of  my  past.  I  cannot,  however,  hesitate  to 
state,  that,  if  any  gentleman  were  to  ask  my  advice 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  Catholic 

VOL.  IT. — GBO.  ni.  " 


claims  at  present,  I  should  recommend  him  to  take 
into  consideration  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
greater  probability  of  succeeding  this  year  or  the 
next;  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  the  issue 
of  last  year's  discussion."  This  almost  amounted 
to  an  admission,  upon  Pitt's  own  grounds,  that  the 
late  premier  had  judged  rightly  in  opposing  the 
attempt  then  made.  At  all  events  Fox,  now  that 
he  was  himself  premier,  pursued  the  very  same 
course. 

Fox  died  in  September  1806,  leaving  Lord  Gren- 
ville at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  then,  on  the  5Ui 
of  March,  1801,  the  first  day  of  the  next  session, 
with  a  new  parliament,  Ijord  Howick,  secretary 
for  foreign  afi^rs,  moved  for  and  obtained  leave 
in  the  Commons  to  bring  in,  not  a  measure  for 
giving  the  Catholics  seats  in  parliament,  but  only 
a  bill  for  enabling  them  to  hold  the  higher  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy.  The  fate  of  this 
proposition,  involving,  as  it  did,  that  of  the  ministry 
which  brought  it  forward,  forms  a  memorable 
part  of  the  general  history  of  the  country.*  On 
the  18th  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  already  twice  postponed,  was,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Howick,  postponed  a  third 
time,  under  circumstances  stated  ndt  at  that  mo- 
ment to  admit  of  explanation.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  ministers,  finding  that  the  king  would  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  agreed  to  withdraw  it ;  but 
his  majesty,  not  satisfied  with  this,  required  them 
to  sign  an  engagement  that  they  would  propose  no 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
the  day  after  their  refusal  to  comply  with  that 
demand  he  sent  them  an  intimation  that  he  must 
look  out  for  other  servants. 

After  this  Catholic  emancipation  became  almost 
an  annual  question  in  parliament.  In  1808  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  was  moved  on  the  25th 
of  May  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Commons,  and  on 
the  27th  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Lords.  In  the 
Commons  the  motion  was  negatived,  on  a  division 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  by  a 
majority  of  281  against  128;  in  the  Lords  it  was 
negatived  by  161  to  74.  All  the  ministers,  including 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  government  who  professed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  abstract  principle  of  eman- 
cipation, still,  af^er  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  voted 
against  the  proposition  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward. 

Grattan's  speech  on  this  occasion  is  memorable, 
as  having  contained  the  first  mention  of  the  famous 
project  of  the  Veto,  which  he  announced  as  a  pro- 
position that  the  Catholics  had  authorised  him  to 
make :  the  proposition,  he  said,  is  this ;  "  That  in 
the  future  nomination  of  bishops  his  majesty  may 
interfere  and  exercise  his  royal  privilege,  by  put- 
ting a  negative  upon  such  nomination ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  to  say,  that  no  Catholic  bishop  shall 
be  appointed  without  the  entire  approbation  of  hia 
majesty."     It  turned  out  afterwanls  that  Grattan's 

*  See  tatt,  n>-  H*.  scs- 
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authority  for  making  thi«  proposition  wm  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner  of  WoWerhamp- 
too,  one  of  the  English  vicare-apottolic,  and  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy, 
who,  having  been  sent  for  to  liOndon  on  the  eve 
of  the  parliamentary  discussions,  and  consulted 
by  Lord  Fingal,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  last-named  gentleman  the  following  state- 
ment : — "  The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  are 
willing  to  give  a  direct  negative  power  to  his 
majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  titular  bishoprics,  in  such  manner 
that,  when  they  have  among  themselves  resolved 
who  is  the  fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see,  they 
will  transmit  his  name  to  his  majesty's  ministers  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  ahall  object  to  that  name,  they 
will  transmit  another  and  another,  until  a  name  is 
presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made;  and 
(which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  caae)  should  the  Pope 
refuse  to  give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual 
powers,  of  which  he  is  the  depository,  to  the  per- 
son so  presented  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  ao 
approved  of  by  government,  they  will  continue  to 
present  other  names,  till  one  occurs  which  is  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  namely  the  crown  and  the 
apostolic  see." 

It  appears,  however,  that  very  soon  after  the 
rising  of  parliament  objections  began  to  be  started 
among  the  Catholics  to  the  granting  of  this  Veto. 
The  opposition  is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in 
a  clerical  synod  held  at  Cork ;  after  which  at  a 
meeting  of  bishops  convened  at  Dublin  in  Septem- 
ber it  was  resolved  to  be  "  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  which  mode 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable, 
wise,  and  salutary."  The  publication  of  this  reso- 
lution immediately  divided  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  into  two  parties — those  who  still  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Veto  and  those  who  sided  with 
the  clergy  in  opposing  it ;  but  the  lower  classes, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  nearly  all  sided  with  the 
clergy  against  the  Veto. 

The  next  parliamentary  discussion  was  in  1810. 
On  the  18th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Grattan,  in 
the  Commons,  moved  that  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House ;  the  debate  was  protracted  by 
adjournment  over  two  other  days,  the  25th  of  May 
and  the  1st  of  June;  on  a  division  there  were  109 
votes  fur  the  motion,  and213agBin8t  it.  Inthe  Lords 
a  similar  motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  on  the  6th  of  June,  and,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  154  (including  62 
proxies)  to  68  (including  32  proxies).  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  whatever  opinions  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  on  the  abstract  question,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  claims  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  brought  forward.  Canning  spoke 
against  the  motion  in  the  Commons ;  and  Lord 


Grenville,  who  had  been  recently  elected  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  did  not  appear  in 
its  defence  in  the  Lords. 

In  1811  the  same  motions  which  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  session  were  repeated  in  the 
Commons  by  Grattan  on  the  Slat  of  May,  and  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  majority  against  the  motion  was  in 
the  Commons  146  to  83;  in  the  Lords  121  (in- 
cluding 41  proxies)  to  62  (including  26  proxies). 

For  some  time  before  this  certain  proceedingi 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
had  been  attracting  extraordinary  attention.  The 
public  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  long 
been  watched  over  by  what  was  called  the  Cathdic 
Committee,  which  appears  to  have  usually  con- 
sisted of  a. few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that 
persuasion,  selected  or  appointed  principally  on 
account  of  their  residence  in  Dublin.  But  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Catholics  held  in  May, 
1809,  a  new  constitution  was  g^ven  to  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  now  made  to  consist  of  all  the 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland,  of  all  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Catholic  Convention  of  1793,  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  two  committees  that 
had  prepared  the  Catholic  petitions  to  parliament 
in  1805  and  1807,  and  of  36  representatives  from 
the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  This  numenms 
body  held  several  meetings  in  the  months  of  July, 
October,  and  November,  1809,  at  which  there 
were  long  and  warm  debates ;  and  then,  having 
agreed  upon  a  new  petition  to  parliament,  it  dis- 
solved itself.  In  1810  the  same  committee  was 
re-appointed  at  another  general  meeting,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  throughout  that  year,  drawing  to 
itself  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  government,  both  by  the  increasing 
violence  of  the  debates  that  took  place,  and  by  the 
new  character  that  its  proceedings  assumed  in 
other  respects ;  for  it  no  longer  now  confined  itself 
to  the  preparation  of  a  petition  to  parliament,  but 
took  up  all  sorts  of  matters  that  could  be  in  any 
way  brought  under  the  description  of  Catholic 
grievances,  including  the  acts  of  the  authorities,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  other  occurrences 
of  the  day.  The  government,  however,  although 
it  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  what  was  going  on,  did 
not  interfere  till  the  committee  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Catholica  in  every  county  of  Ireland, 
stating  "  their  conviction  of  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  an  increase  of  their  numbers,"  so  that 
there  might  be  managers  of  the  petition  which  the 
committee  had  been  entrusted  to  prepare  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  the  country ;  "  that  the 
committee  should  become  the  depository  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  body ;  that  it 
should  be  able  to  ascertain,  in  order  to  obey,  the 
wishes,  and  clearly  understand  the  wants,  of  all 
their  Catholic  fellow- subjects;"  and  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  ten  managers  of  the  petition  being 
appointed  in  every  county.  The  letter  affected  to 
warn  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  that  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law  no  species  of  delegation  oi 
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rcpretentatioD  could  be  suffered  to  take  place,  nor 
could  any  person,  "without  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law,  be  a  representative  or  delegate,  or  act, 
under  any  name,  as  a  representative  or  delegate." 
At  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  intimated,  though 
not   expressly  stated,   that  the  county  manager* 
were  all  to  be  members  of  the  great  Dublin  com- 
mittee :  in  those  cases  in  which  there  were  any 
persons  connected  with  the  county  among  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  delegates  of  1793,  it  was  directed 
that,  as  these  persons  were  already  constituted 
members  of  the  committee,  only  so  many  addi- 
tional managers  should  be  appointed  as  would 
make  up  the  number  to  ten ;  and  in  conclusion  the 
letter  said : — "  In  appointing  those  managers,  the 
committee  respectiully  solicit  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
naming   managers    whose   avocations   require  or 
leisure  permits  their  permanent  or  occasional  re- 
sidence in  Dublin,  where  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  petition  can  beat  be  made."    This 
letter,  signed  "  Edward  Ray,  Secretary  to  the  Ge- 
neral Committee  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  sitting 
in  Dublin,"  was  dated  from  the  committee's  place 
of  meeting,  No.  4,  Capel  Street,  1st  January,  1811. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  having  no  doubt  been 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee,  it  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  all  except  the  confidential  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  escaped  even  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  for  about  three  weeks  : 
it  is  afiSrmed  to  have  been  not  till  the  23rd  of 
January  that  the  Irish  government  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  fact  that  such  a  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  not  till  the  10th  or  12th  of  February  that 
they  obtained  a  copy  of  it.     It  is  acknowledged, 
however,  which  seems  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  they  "  at  the  same  time  received  private  in- 
formation of  the  most  secret  nature  that  several 
thousand  copies  of  that  letter  were  circulating  in 
Ireland ;   that  many  members  of  the  augmented 
committee  had  been  returned  ;  that  some  of  them 
had  actually  arrived  in  Dublin ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  expected  to  arrive  time  enough  for 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  February,  or,  at  latest, 
for  that  of  the  23rd."     Such  was  the  statement 
afterwards  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
own  defence  by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
Secretary.*    "  We  were  also  informed,"  he  farther 
said,  "that  the  letter  had  been  penned   by  the 
lawyers  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  to  avoid  incurring  its  penal- 
ties, the  object  being  to  obtain  a  complete  repre- 
sentative body  from  all  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
under  the  pretext  of  assisting  in  managing  the 
petition.     It  was  also  stated  that,  when  all  the 
members  had  arrived,  and  the  Catholic  Convention 
had  assembled,  it  would  be  kept  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  Ireland  the  flame 
which  the  committee  had  raised  in  Dublin.     The 
Irish  government  also  received  information  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  elections  had  been  and  were  to 

•  In  datata  of  Ttb  Mirch,  1811. 


be  conducted.  One  main  object,  it  appeared,  was 
to  secure  secrecy ;  and  names  were  teut  down 
from  Dubliu  of  particular  persons  resident  in  that 
city  whom  the  committee  recommended  to  be  re- 
turned as  delegates  from  certain  places;  and  by 
this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that  a  tull  attend- 
ance would  always  be  secured."  It  may  be  noted 
that  of  this  Catholic  Committee  Mr.  O'Counell 
was  already  a  leading  member. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  supineness  of 
the  government  up  to  this  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
now  determined  to  wipe  off  that  imputution   at 
least.     On  the   13th  of  February  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  addressed  from  the  Castle  a  circular  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  Irish 
counties  calling  upon  them  to  cause  to  be  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison,  or  only  set  at  large  upon 
bail,  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  sending 
up  the  so-called  managers  to  the  Catholic  com- 
noittee,  which   body  was  expressly  designated  in 
the  letter  "an  unlawful  assembly."     The  law 
upon  which  the  secretary  for  Ireland  grounded  this 
order  was  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1793  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  29)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence   of  preparing  or  pre- 
senting public  petitions  or  other  addresses  to  his 
majesty  or  the  parliament :"  it  had  been  passed 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Convention  of  that  year, 
and  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Convention  Act.      On  the  18th  of  February,  as 
soon  as  the  letter  was  heard  of  in  England,  the 
subject  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  in  the  Commona  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby;   ministers  stated  that  the  proceeding 
had  been  taken  without  their  knowledge ;  but  the 
intimation  of  it  which  they  had  received  from  the 
authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  "  was,"  Lord  Liver- 
pool declared,  "  accompanied  with  reasons  founded 
on  various  sources  of  information,  some  of  them  of 
a  secret  nature,  which  proved  that  a  systematic 
attempt  was  making  for  the  violation  of  the  law, 
which  the  government  of  Ireland  felt  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  it  in  having  recourse  to  this  means  of 
prevention.       On  the  22nd  the  subject  was  again 
brought  forward  in  both  Houses  :  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  that  he 
would  direct  copies  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
all  dispatches  addressed  to  or  received  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  respecting  Mr.  Secretary 
Pole's  letter,  was  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Lords,  where  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division,  and  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  in 
the  Commons,  where  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  80  to  43.     On  the  7th  of  March,  after  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole  had  come  over  to  England,  the 
same  motion,  somewhat  varied,  was  again  made  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  133  to  48.     Finally,  on  the 
4th  of  April  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  Lords  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  the  letter  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  law,  which  was  supported  only  by  6  votes 
against  21.      Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's 
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circular  had  been  followed  up  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment with  other  ditplaya  of  activity  and  would-be 
vigour.  On  the  23rd  of  February  two  magiatrates 
were  sent  from  the  Caatle  to  disperae  the  Catholic 
Committee ;  but  on  being  asanred  that  the  meeting 
waa  not  the  committee,  but  only  one  of  a  number 
of  Catholic  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  aigning 
a  petition  to  parliament,  they  came  away  without 
doing  anything.  After  the  rejection  by  parliament 
of  the  motions  of  Grattan  and  Lord  Donoughmore 
in  May  and  June,  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  re- 
sumed their  preparationa  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  scheme  announced  in  the  committee's  letter  of 
the  lat  of  January,  and  during  the  summer  county 
meetings  for  the  appointment  of  delegates,  or  ma- 
nagers, were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been  attended  by  Pro- 
testants aa  well  as  Catholica.  At  laat,  notwith- 
standing a  proclamation  issued  from  the  Castle  on 
the  30th  of  July,  warning  all  persons  to  abstain 
from  all  proceedings  contrary  to  the  Convention 
Act,  and  directing  justices  of  the  peace  and  magis- 
trates to  disperse  the  threatened  meeting  of  dele- 
gates whenever  it  should  be  held,  the  so-called 
committee  actually  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred,  at  the 
theatre  in  Fishamble-street,  Dublin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
They  remained  together,  however,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  so  that,  when  a  body  of  police 
magistrates,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from 
the  Castle,  arrived  to  order  them  to  disperse,  the 
members  were  already  beginning  to  retire.  All 
that  had  been  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  was 
to  adopt  a  new  petition  to  parliament,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared ;  and  it  was  very  gene- 
rally suspected  that  their  being  allowed  the  few 
minutes  necessary  for  going  through  this  form  be- 
fore they  were  interfered  with  was  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  the  au- 
thorities. However  this  may  be,  government  had 
already  apprehended  five  individuals  for  a  breach 
of  the  Convention  Act  in  attending  an  aggregate 
meeting  at  Dublin  on  the  9th  of  July,  as  also  a 
meeting  for  the  election  of  delegates  for  one  of  the 
parishea  of  that  city  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month;  and  one  of  these.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was 
brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
Dublin,  on  the  21  at  of  November.  The  result 
was  that,  although  the  facts  were  clearly  enough 
proved,  and  the  law  was  as  clearly  and  decidedly 
laid  down  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Upon  this  the 
attorney-general  declined  for  the  present  to  proceed 
writh  the  other  cases.  On  the  23rd  of  December, 
having  adjourned  to  that  day,  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee met  again  at  the  theatre  in  Fishamble-street ; 
but,  on  a  magistrate  presenting  himself  among 
them  and  ordering  them  to  disperse,  after  some 
hesitation,  they  agreed  to  break  up.  On  the  same 
evening,  however,  the  members  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  above  three  hundred  persons,  assembled 
at  a  tavern,  and  signed  a  requisition  for  a  general 


or  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  sud  aggregate  meetmg  accordingly  took 
place  three  days  after  in  Fishamble-street,  whai, 
among  other  resolutions,  one  waa  passed  to  addrcas 
the  prince  regent  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  in- 
vasion of  their  right  to  petition,  as  socm  aa  the 
restrictiona  on  hia  authority  should  cease;  and 
another,  requeating  the  general  committee  of  Ca- 
tholica in  Ireland  to  assemble  in  Dnblin  on  the 
28th  of  Febraary  next 

This  rapid  outline  of  the  chronolc^cal  ancoeaaiaa 
of  events  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
state  in  which  matters  stood  at  the  re-aasembling  of 
parliament  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812.  On  the 
Slst  of  that  month  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish 
government  in  relation  to  the  Catholica,  and  even 
many  of  the  hearings  of  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation itself,  were  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  a  motion  made  by  Earl  Fitrwilliam  that 
their  lordahips  should  immediately  restive  them- 
aelvea  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  situation  of  afikirs  in 
Ireland.  The  motion  waa  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  162  (including  76  proxies)  against  79  (inchid- 
ing  37  proxies) ;  and  a  aimilar  motion  made  ia 
the  Commons  on  the  Srd  of  February  by  Lord 
Morpeth  waa,  after  two  nights*  debate,  rejected,  on 
a  division,  which  took  place  at  half-past  five  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  by  a  majority  of  229  against 
1.35.  The  most  remarkable  speeches  delivered  on 
this  occasion  were  those  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
in  one  House  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  other,  both 
of  whom  argued  strongly  for  the  expediency  of 
conceding  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  although 
deprecating  the  agitation  of  the  question  at  that 
moment,  and  declining  to  vote  for  the  propoaed 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirwan,  another  trf'die 
peraous  apprehended  by  the  Irish  government  for 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  9th  and  30th  of 
last  July,  had  on  the  28th  of  January  been  brought 
to  trial  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at  Dub- 
lin, and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  returned ;  but,  when  he 
was  brought  up  for  judgment  on  the  6th  of  Fd>m- 
ary,  he  was  merely  fined  one  mark  and  discharged, 
and  at  the  same  time  tiie  other  proaecutiona  were 
abandoned  by  the  attorney-general.  On  the  28th 
of  February  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
was  held  in  DubCn  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  a  peti- 
tion to  the  prince  regent  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  rcatrictions  on  the  regency, 
it  may  be  noticed,  had  expired  on  the  18th. 

The  Catholic  question  was  again  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  the  Lorda  on  the  19th  of 
March,  on  Lord  Boringdon's  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  him  to  form  a 
more  efficient  administration,  which  waa  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  165  (including  75  proxies)  agan»t 
72  (including  29  proxies).  The  proposed  address 
represented  it  to  be  impossible  that,  in  the  state  in 
which  Ireland  was,  the  general  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  country  should  be  enjoyed  by  any  admi- 
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nistration  the  characteristic  principle  of  whose 
domeAic  policy,  as  well  as  the  bond  of  whose  con- 
nexion in  o£Sce,  was  the  determination  not  only  not 
to  recommend,  but  to  resist,  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
conaideration  of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  still  laboured,  and  of 
which  they  complained  as  most  grievous  and  op- 
pressive. But  the  question  underwent  a  much 
more  complete  discussion  on  the  21st  of  April, 
when  Lord  Donoughmore  moved  that  the  House 
should  go  into  a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  his 
majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  debate  upon  this  motion  lasted  till 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  then 
the  division  showed  a  majority  against  the  motion 
of  174  (induding  11  proxies)  to  102  (including  35 
proxies).  On  the  next  day,  the  23rd,  a  similar 
motion  was  made  in  the  Commons  by  Orattan; 
there  the  debate  was  adjourned,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  the  24th ;  and  when  a  division  at  last 
took  place,  at  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  25th,  the  adverse  majority  was  found  to  be 
300  to  215.*  In  these  debates  both  the  Marquess 
Wellcsley  in  the  one  House,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
who  spoke  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  the 
other,  warmly  supported  the  proposition  for  going 
into  committee.  Canning  declared  that  the  opi- 
nions he  now  avowed  were  those  he  had  held  ever 
since  he  had  been  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  "  I  take  no  shame  to  myself,"  he 
added,  "  for  having  on  other  occasions  resisted  the 
inquiry  which  I  now  recommend.  I  did  so  on  a 
view — a  just  view,  I  think,  I  am  sure  an  honest 
and  well-intentioned  view — of  public  duty.  While 
there  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  entertainment  of 
this  question,  an  obstacle  not  of  opinion  but  of  con- 
science, the  only  alternative  left  to  a  public  man 
who  held  the  opinions  which  I  profess  to  have 
holden  on  the  question  was,  either  to  push  those 
opinions  into  action  at  all  the  hazards  to  which 
such  a  course  would  be  liable — at  the  hazard  of  one 
calamity  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated  without 
awe  and  terror  (a  calamity  under  the  infliction  of 
which  we  are  now  actually  suflFering,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  may  now  without  impropriety  allude) 
— or  manfully  to  interpose  between  the  conscience 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
at  whatever  risk  of  unpopularity  or  of  misconstruc- 
tion. This  latter  was  the  course  which  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  adopt.  I  persevered  in  it  under 
many  taunts  in  this  House,  perhaps  under  some 
obloquy  out  of  doors.  But  these  taunts  and  that 
obloquy  I  patiently  endured ;  and,  had  it  pleased 
heaven  to  spare  to  us  still  the  blessing  of  that  reign, 
the  untimely  and  calamitous  eclipse  of  which  we 
are  now  deploring,  1  would  still  have  endured  all 
manner  of  reproach  rather  than  have  let  in  upon 
the  mind  of  an  aged  and  venerable  sovereign  that 

.  \y*''  "port  of  th«  debate  in  the  LorAt  tile  »»  oolnmiu,  Owt  of  the 
oeiMte  in  the  Commont  *M  columu,  in  the  ■  Feiliainentaiy  Debalee.' 


overwhelming  anxiety  which  the  agitation  of  this 
question  would  have  occasioned."  The  considera- 
tions thus  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  no  doubt  influ- 
enced other  honourable  members  who  now  also 
voted  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  who  had  recently 
returned  to  office  as  successor  to  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  in  the  foreign  secretaryship,  still  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  motion,  repeating  and  adopt- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, that  the  cabinet  were  "  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  question  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics  could  not  now  be  conveniently  agitated, 
nor  any  inquiry  gone  into  upon  the  subject  of  the 
legal  disabilities  of  bis  majesty's  Catholic  subjects 
in  Ireland  with  the  hope  of  coming  to  any  ultimate 
and  satisfactory  arrangement." 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  assassinated.  This  event  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  the  breaking  up 
and  termination  of  the  arrangement  under  which 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  formed  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  government  It  is  true^ 
indeed,  that  in  the  letter  written  by  the  prince 
regent  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, to  be  communicated  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  his  royal  highness,  in  contemplation  of 
the  restrictions  on  his  authority  being  shortly  to 
expire,  had  expressed  his  wish  that  his  hands 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  association  in  the 
government  of  some  of  those  persons  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed, 
and  that  the  arduous  contest  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged  might  be  conducted  "  by  a  vigorous 
and  united  administration,  formed  on  the  most 
liberal  basis."  But,  whatever  these  general  expres- 
sions may  have  been  intended  to  imply,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  change  in  the  actual  policy  of  the 
government  as  to  this  matter  down  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  In  the  negociations  that  were 
entered  into  immediately  after  that  event  with  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Liver- 
pool hinted  (in  his  letter  of  the  19th  May),  that  the 
considerations  which  "  up  to  a  very  recent  period  " 
had  absolutely  precluded  the  entertainment  of  the 
Catholic  question  by  the  government  might  by  some 
be  thought  "  since  the  month  of  February  "  to  have 
ceased  to  be  in  force;  but,  as  Lord  Wellesley 
observed  in  his  answer,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  certain  individual  members  of  the  cabinet 
upon  this  point,  the  practical  result  had  been  that 
the  same  course  continued  to  be  pursued  by  the 
government  after  as  before  the  month  of  February. 
We  have  just  seen  that  in  April  Grattan's  motion 
was  opposed  as  usual  by  all  the  ministers — by  those 
who  professed  themselves  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  emancipation,  as  well  as  by  the  rest.  From 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Perceval's  removal,  however, 
this  system  was  abandoned. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  after  the  attempts  at  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry  on  a  broader  basis  had 
failed,  and  Lord  Liverpool  remained  at  the  head 
of  a£Fairs  with  a  cabinet  formed  substantially  of 
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the  old  materialt,  Mr.  Canning  in  the  C!ommona 
moved,  that  the  House  would,  "  early  in  the  next 
seasion  of  parliament,  take  into  ita  most  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  hia 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  con- 
ciliatory adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of 
nis  majesty's  subjects."    On  that  very  morning 
there  had  arrived  in  London  certain  violent  resolu- 
tione  passed  at  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catho- 
lics, held  in  Dublin  on  the  18th,  one  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  late  petition  to  the  prince  regent, 
lamented  that  "  the  promised  boon  of  Catholic  free- 
dom had   been   cruelly  intercepted   by  the   fatal 
■witchery  of  an  unworthy,  secret  influence,  spum- 
ing alike  the  sanction  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
the  demands  of  personal  gratitude,  and  the  sacred 
obligations  of  plighted  honour ;"  while  others  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  accept  only  of  full,  un- 
qualified, and  nnconditional  emancipation ;   and 
the  speeches  and  whole  tone  of  the  proceedings 
were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  project  of  accompany- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  either  by  the  Veto, 
or   by  any  new  restrictions  under  the   name    of 
securities  for  the    established  church.     Canning 
began  his  speech  by  alluding  to  the  anxiety  exist- 
ing in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  hia  motion ;  an 
anxiety  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had,  in 
the  course  of  that  very  day,  received  some  strong 
and  painful  indications ;  but  what  had  just  taken 

Slace  in  Dublin,  he  ingeniously  added,  appeared  to 
im  only  one  symptom  of  that  habitual  irritation 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  which  was  produced 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question  to  which  his 
motion  related,  and  an  additional  motive  for  re- 
commending the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
question  in  the  only  qiiarters,  and  in  the  only 
mode,  by  which  it  could  be  brought  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment.  In  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed the  motion  was  supported  both  by  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole  (who  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  the 
Irish  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Peel),  and  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  other  members  of  the  ministry. 
Some  of  the  members,  however,  such  as  Mr.  Van- 
aittart,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  de- 
claring their  intention  to  vote  for  the  motion,  in- 
timated that  their  opinions  in  opposition  to  what 
was  called  emancipation  remained  unchanged, 
and  that  the  concessions  which  they  were  prepared 
to  agree  to,  if  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  in- 
■tituted,  were  confined  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  In  the  end,  after  an  amendment  moved  by 
General  Mathew,  proposing  that  the  House  should 
take  the  subject  into  immediate  consideration,  had 
been  negatived  without  a  division,  the  original  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
to  one,  the  numbers  being — Ayes  235,  Noes  106. 
And  still  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  this 


victory  was  the  result  of  a  similar  motion  noade  on 
the  lat  of  July  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  previous  question,  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  (including  52  proxies), 
against  125  (including  51  proxies  ;  so  tiiat  the 
peers  present  were  equally  divided). 

The  parliament,  however,  which  had  already  tat 
six  sessions,  having  been  dissolved  in  Septemiier, 
the  pledge  which  Canning  had  obtained  from  the 
House  of  Commons  came  to  nothing.     But  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1813,  the  question   waa  once 
more  brought  forward,  in  the  new  parliament,  by 
Grattan,  who  moved  that  the  House  should  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  object 
specified  in  Canning's  resolution.     The  subject 
had  for  many  months  before  been  agitated  out  of 
doors  more  generally  and  eagerly  than  ever,  and 
petitions  for  and  against  emancipation,  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  had 
for  some  time  preceding  the    expected   discus- 
sion been  poured  into  both  Houses.     The  debate 
in  the  Commons  lasted  four  nighta,  on  each  of 
which  the  House  sat  till  two  or  half-past  two  in 
the  morning,  and  the  division  took  place  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  40,  the  numbers  being  264  for  it,   and  224 
against  it.*    In  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion  Grattan  had  referred  very  shortly 
to  the  subject  of  securities,  by  stating  that  the  bill 
he  propos^  to  bring  in  should  contain  "  such  pro- 
visions as  would  guard  the  righta  of  the  church, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  corporations ;"  but  the 
most  important  statement  that  was  made  in  refei^ 
eoce  to  this  point  was  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  de- 
clared that  the  opinion  he  had  always  entertained, 
and  always  expressed,  publicly  and  privately,  was 
that  the  measure  of  emancipation  could  not  be 
finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  unless  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  security  afforded 
to  the  state  against  foreign  interference.     "On 
the  beat  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,"  he  added,  "  and  on  the  fullest  commimi- 
cation  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  on  it,  I  am 
satisfied  that  such  security  may  be  afforded  without 
interfering  in  any  d^;ree  with  the  essentials  of 
their  religion ;  and,  if  so,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  being  required  is  a  suJBicient  reason  for  con- 
ceding it.  . .  .What  this  security  may  be,  provided 
it  shall  be  effectual,  ought,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  left 
to  the  option  of  Uie  Catholic  body.     I  am  little 
solicitous  about  the  form,  so  that  the  substance  is 
altained.  As  a  Veto  has  been  objected  to,  let  it  not 
be  required ;  but  let  the  security  be  afforded  either 
by  domestic  nomination  of  the  clergy,  or  in  any 
shape  or  form  which  shall  exclude  the  practjcu 
effect  of  foreign  interference.     Let  them  be  libe- 
rally provided  for  by  the  state,  let  them  be  natives 
of  the  country  and  educated  in  the  country,  and 
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let  the  full  and  plenary  exercise  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity by  the  pope,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
their  religious  discipline,  remain  in  all  its  force ; 
leave  to  their  choice  the  mode  of  reconciling  these 
principles,  and  stand  not  upon  the  manner,  if  the 
thing  is  done."    On  the  9th  of  March  the  House 
went  into  committee  in  conformity  with  the  deci- 
sion come  to  that  day  week.    That  night  was  con- 
sumed in  a  debate  upon  a  general  preliminary 
resolution  moved  by  Grattan,  a£5rming  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  the  opposition  to  which  was  led  by 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Abbot,  but  which  was  carried  on 
adivision  by  a  majority  of  186  to  1 19.    On  the  30th 
of  April  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  at  last  brought 
in  by  Grattan,  and,  having  been  read  a  first  time, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.     It  proposed  to  substi- 
tute a  new  declaration  and  oath,  to  be  taken  by 
Roman  Catholics  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of 
saints;  and  to  provide  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
should  hold  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  or 
.ord  keeper  or  lord  commissioner  of  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor,  of  Ireland,  or  any 
office  in  the  established  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  the  universities  or  colleges,  or  schools  of 
royal  or  ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  should  exer- 
cise any  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, or  advise  the  crown  in  such  exercise  :  and 
It  further  proposed  to  enact  that  no  person  born 
out  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  except  those  bom 
of  British  or  Irish  parents,  should  be  capable  of 
exercising  any  episcopal  duties  or  fimctions  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.     Difficulties, 
however,  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate  around 
the  attempt  which  had  been  so  far  successful  to 
settle  this  great  question  of  domestic  policy.     The 
first  opposition  came  from  a  section  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure,  to  satisfy  whose  scruples  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  bill  more  restrictive 
by  the  addition  of  the  offices  of  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Great  Britain,  to  those  from  which  Catholics  were 
to  be  excluded,  and  also  by  the  appointment  of 
two  commissions  or  boards,  one  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  Catholic   bishops,  peers,   and  com- 
moners, which  should  make  a  report  to  the  king 
or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  attestation  of  the  loyalty 
and  peaceable  conduct  of  every  person  desiring  to 
exercise  episcopal  functions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  before  he  should  be  permitted  so  to  do. 
Clauses  to  effect  these  changes  in  the  bill  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  made  generally  known 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading, 
the  llth  of  May.     But  when  that  day  came.  Sir 
John  Coxe  Hippesley,  hitherto  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  emancipation,  and  long  the  recognised  agent  in 
parliament  of  the  English  Catholics,  moved,  ac- 


cording to  a  notice  which  he  had  previously  given, 
that,  instead  of  the  bill  being  proceeded  with,  a 
select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics,  on  the  number  of  their  clergy,  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  on  the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  states  respecting  the  nomina- 
tion and  collation  of  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  hold 
such  intercourse.  The  honourable  baronet's  speech 
was  very  learned  (as  all  his  speeches  were)  and 
very  long ;  but  the  pith  of  it  was  contained  in  the 
few  words  in  which  he  expressed  himself  when 
he  gave  notice  of  his  motion  a  few  days  before,  on 
which  occasion  he  declared  that  he  yielded  to  no 
man  in  ardour  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, "  but  he  would  say  that,  as  to  the  simple 
repeal  of  the  existing  disabilities,  simple  would  be 
the  vote  of  that  House  in  agreeing  to  it."    The 
motion,  however,  was  negatived,  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  by  a  majority  of  235  against  187 ; 
and  on  the  13ih  the  second  reading  of  Grattan's 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  245  to  203.     It 
was  committed  the  next  day;  but  no  discussion 
took  place  till  the  24tb,  when  Abbot,  the  speaker, 
again  led  the  attack,  and,  in  a  celebrated  speech,* 
moved  that  the  words  "  to  sit  and  vote  in  either 
House  of  parliament "  should  be  left  out  of  the 
bill.     The  state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholic 
public  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  short 
passage  in  Mr.  Abbot's  speech.    "  Have  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity,"  said  he, "  and  their  Catholic  Board 
(the  hitherto  avowed  and  accredited  organ  of  their 
sentiments)  declared  their  approbation  of  this  bill? 
Certainly  not.   And,  so  far  as  we  do  know  of  their 
proceedings,  some   of   their   most  distinguished 
leaders   and    auxiliary    delegates   have,   in    three 
successive  meetings,  most  vehemently  declaimed 
against  it.    The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  on  their 
part,  also  cry  out  loud  against  its  ecclesiastical 
provisions.      The   Roman   Catholic  metropolitan 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,   has   declared 
them  to  be  worse  than  the  old  veto.     And  a  vicar 
apostolic  in  England  [Dr.  Milner],  who  p^resides 
episcopally  over  the  midland  district,  and  is  him- 
self the  aj^nt  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  has  denounced  them  as  what  all  Roman 
Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  declared  to  the 
world  that,  sooner  than  accept  them,  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold."    And  even 
the  language  of  some  of  the  friends  of  emancipation 
in  the  House,  such  as  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley,  who 
declared  that  the  clause  taken  by  itself  had  his  most 
cordial  approbation,  but  who  declined  voting  for 
it  as  part  of  the  present  bill,  may  show  us  how 
poor  a  prospect  there  was  of  the  measure  proving 
satisfactory  if  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture. "  The  bill,"  the  honourable  baronet  affirmed, 
"  had  been  carried  by  physical  force,  not  by  dis- 
cussion ;  and  he  would  predict  that  the  triumph 
would  be  short,  which  had  arisen  from  the  inde- 

•  ImmorUUud  in  Moon*!  Ihut,  "  Tlute  wu  »  UtU«  mu,  ud  h» 
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cent  precipitation  of  the  bill,  when  the  House 
should  come  to  its  senses."  The  triumph  of  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  was  in  fact  over  already, 
or  on  the  point  of  extinction.  The  question  hav- 
ing been  loudly  called  for,  the  committee  divided 
at  near  two  in  the  morning — and  then  it  was  found 
that  the  clause  was  lost,  the  numbers  Iteing  247  for 
it  and  251  against  it.  Upon  this  result  being 
announced,  Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said  that,  as 
the  bill  without  this  principal  clause  was  neither 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholics  nor  of 
the  further  support  of  the  friends  of  concession,  he 
would  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair;  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  there  was 
consequently  no  report  made  to  the  House,  and  the 
bill  proceeded  no  farther.  That  day  week,  how- 
ever, Grattan  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  another  bill  early  in  the  next 
session.  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  in  a  meeting  held  at  Dublin  on  the 
26th,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  their  communion  in  that  country,  in  which  they 
annoimced  their  unanimous  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — "  1.  That,  having  seriously  ex- 
amined a  copy  of  the  bill  lately  brought  into  par- 
liament, purporting  to  provide  for  the  removid  of 
the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  declare  that  certain  eccle- 
siastical clauses  or  securities  therein  contained 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  with  the  free  exercise 
of  our  religion;  2.  That  we  cannot,  without  in- 
curring the  heavy  guilt  of  schism,  accede  to  such 
regulations ;  nor  can  we  dissemble  our  dismay  and 
consternation  at  the  consequences  which  such  re- 
gulations, if  enforced,  must  necessarily  produce." 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board 
in  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  committee  was 
actually  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Spanish  cortes,  to  request  their  interference  in 
favour  of  their  co-religionists  of  Ireland !  On  the 
other  hand,  Orange  Societies  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  established  in  England. 

The  British  Roman  Catholic  Board,  however, 
declined  to  join  in  the  violent  or  extreme  course 
adopted  by  their  Irish  brethren.  In  a  meeting,  held 
at  London  on  the  25th  of  May,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  late  bill ;  and  another  condem- 
natory of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  had  juat 
published  a  bitter  pamphlet  against  that  measure, 
and  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  carried  in 
the  Irish  Board.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  to  secure 
to  Irish  Catholics  while  resident  in  Great  Britain 
the  immunities  granted  to  them  by  the  Irish  Act  of 
the  33  Geo.  III.,  repealing  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  21  Char.  II. ;  and  this  bill,  being  supported 
by  the  government,  passed  both  Houses  before  the 
termination  of  the  session,  without  opposition,  and 
became  law  as  the  statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  128. 


The  question  of  emancipation  never  again  st- 
tiiined  so  high  a  point  of  prosperity  in  parliameut 
during  the  present  period.  The  spring  and  summer 
of  the  next  year,  1814,  were  distinguished  by  the 
prevalence  in  Ireland  of  a  fierce  and  genenl  spirit 
of  outrage,  which  was  undoubtedly  traceable  ia 
great  part  to  the  excitement  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen,  and  Mber 
illegal  party  associations  both  among  Catholics  SDd 
Protestants.  In  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of 
July  several  bills  for  enabling  the  govemnoent  the 
better  to  meet  and  repress  the  disturbances  «ett 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  IriA 
secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  and  were  carried  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  parliament  and  passed  into  laws. 
Meanwhile  a  new  commotion  had  been  raised  in 
the  Catholic  body  by  the  publication  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  May  of  a  rescript  or  letter  from  Monsigm^ 
Quarantotti,  president  of  the  Secred  Miasioas  st 
Rome,  communicating  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
the  most  learned  prelates  and  theologians  of  that 
city,  to  the  effect  that  certain  propositions  for  a  new 
emancipation  bill  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  for  his  consideration  might  be  and  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Catholics.  At  a  mettii^  of 
the  Catholic  Board,  held  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of 
May,  a  furiotu  cry  of  indignation  against  this  ad- 
vice of  Quarantotti  and  "  the  slaves  at  Rome  "  was 
raised  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
letter  for  an  aggregate  meting  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  19ch.  On  the  12th,  also,  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Dublin  met  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring the  rescript  non-obligatory  on  the  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  and  against  the  granting  to  an 
anti- Catholic  government  of  any  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bisiiofe. 
At  the  aggregate  meeting  on  the  19th  the  con- 
demnation of  the  rescript  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  On  the  25th  it  was  declared  not  num- 
datory  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  a  meeting  of 
their  body  held  at  the  college  of  Maynooth ;  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  convey  their  unani- 
mous sentiments  on  the  subject  to  the  holy  see. 

In  this  state  of  things,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
Mr.  Grattan  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  should  not  bring  forward  any  measure 
founded  upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. "  I  shall  not,"  he  said,  "  enter  into 
a  detail  of  those  circumstances ;  it  is  sofiGcient  to 
say  that  no  proposition  can  under  those  circum- 
stances be  formed  with  any  prospect  of  advantage, 
or  with  any  other  effect  than  to  throw  back  the 
question,  and  to  throw  it  back  at  a  time  when 
nothing  but  precipitation  can  prevent  its  ultimate 
success."  Id  this  determination  Sir  J.  Coxe  Hip- 
pesley  expressed  his  concurrence ;  the  necessity  oi 
deliberation,  which  he  had  always  urged  upon  the 
House,  was,  he  said,  increased  by  existing  circam- 
stances ;  and  then  he  added :  "  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  these  circumstances ;  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Catholic  Board 
was  permanently  sitting  in  Dublin,  and,  in  fact 
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was  become  a  permanent  parliament,  levying  taxes 

on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland He  had  not 

heard  whether  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite intended  to  interfere  with  the  Catholic  Board; 
but  it  was  certainly  their  duty  immediately  to  sup- 
press it."  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  similar  announce- 
ment to  that  made  by  Orattan  in  the  Commons  was 
made  by  Lord  Donoughmore  in  the  Lords. 

Before  the  last-mentioned  day  the  step  Hippesley 
recommended  had  been  taken  by  ministers.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  Dublin  was  surprised  by  a  pro- 
clamation <Tom  the  lord-lieutenant  dedaring  the 
Catholic  Board  to  be  an  illegal  body,  and  giving 
notice  that,  if  it  should  continue  its  meetings,  all 
those  present  would  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  law.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  was 
forthwith  held,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
denying  the  illegality  of  the  board ;  but  that  body 
nevertheless  abstained  from  continuing  its  meetings 
in  the  face  of  the  proclamation. 

In  1815,  Ireland  was  in  a  still  more  disturbed 
state  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
additional  powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment by  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
and  other  legislative  measures.  The  Catholics  now, 
at  an  aggregate  meeting  held  in  January,  recom- 
mended that  the  members  of  the  late  board  should 
form  a  voluntary  association ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
this  body,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  it  was  some  time  after  resolved  that 
another  application  should  be  made  to  parliament. 
But  Grattan  still  declined  moving  in  the  matter. 
In  these  circumstances  the  charge  of  the  question 
was  committed  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  on  the 
30th  of  May  proposed  that  the  Commons  should 
resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  it  into  immediate  consideration. 
The  motion  was  directly  opposed  by  Hippesley ; 
Canning  and  Plunkett  were  not  in  the  House ;  and 
Casilereagh  and  many  other  friends  of  eman- 
cipation, while  consenting  to  go  into  committee, 
expressed  in  strong  terms  their  sense  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  proposition  at  that  moment,  and 
intimated  that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  bill 
which  Parnell  intended  to  bring  in  (and  which  had 
been  already  printed  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
sufiSciently  explained  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
moved  on  a  former  day,  but  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  an  informality,  without  being  put  to  the  vote) 
to  which  they  could  not  give  their  support. 
Grattan  stated  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and 
the  considerations  by  which  he  was  guided,  in  a 
few  impressive  words  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 
He  should  certainly  vote,  he  said,  for  going  into 
the  committee,  on  the  principle  which  had  been 
explained  by  so  many  of  the  preceding  speakers ; 
but  for  some  of  the  parts  of  the  measure  to  be  pro- 
posed  he  must  frankly  declare  that  he  could  not 
vote.  "  I  have  no  hesitation,"  he  added,  "  in  say- 
ing that  I  condemn  the  application  for  unqualified 
concession.  The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  House  convinces  me  that  such  a  pro- 
position will  not  pass. Sir,  unless  the 
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Catholic  body  pursue  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
— unless  they  come  to  this  House,  not  with  a  silent 
and  implied,  but  with  a  declared  attachment  to  the 
vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  will  not 
succeed.  I  have  told  them  before,  and  I  now  re- 
peat it,  that,  unless  they  adopt  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, they  will  never  succeed.  I  will  say  further, 
that  conciliation  is  not  only  necessary  to  their  in- 
terest, but  essential  to  their  duty  both  to  the  state 
and  to  one  another."  The  motion  for  going  into 
committee  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  ma- 
jority of  228  to  147.  A  similar  motion,  made  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  the  other  House  by  Lord  Do- 
noughmore, who,  however,  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with  or  to 
act  with  any  reference  to  any  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  elsewhere,  either  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment, was,  after  a  short  debate,  transformed  by  its 
author's  consent  into  a  motion  that  the  House 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  proposed  committee  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  and  was  then 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  86  (including  44  proxies) 
to  60  (including  31  proxies).  The^  diminished 
numbers  that  voted  upon  the  question  this  session, 
and  attended  the  discussion,  in  either  House,  was 
of  as  unfovourable  augury  for  its  immediate  or 
speedy  success  as  even  the  increased  majorities  by 
which  it  was  thrown  out.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention  that  Lord  Donoughmore  expressed  him- 
self, for  his  own  part,  opposed  to  securities,  and 
stated  that  he  objected  to  the  clauses  added  in 
committee  to  the  bill  of  1813. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association  at 
Dublin,  in  December,  a  letter  was  read  from  Car- 
dinal Litta,  written  by  desire  of  the  pope,  in 
which  permission  was  given  to  Catholics  to  take 
any  one  of  three  forms,  which  were  annexed,  of 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  crown,  and 
in  which  his  holiness  also  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  permit  a  list  of  candidates  or  nominees  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  government  when  appointments 
were  to  be  made  to  bishoprics,  that,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  disliked  or  suspected,  their  names  might 
be  struck  out,  provided  a  sufiScient  number  were 
left  for  his  holiness  to  choose  from.  The  right, 
however,  of  revising,  sanctioning,  or  rejecting 
rescripts  from  Rome,  it  was  declared,  could  never 
be  conceded  to  the  government,  nor  even  discussed 
or  taken  into  consideration :  "  it  is  an  abuse," 
said  the  letter,  "which  the  Holy  See,  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  is  forced  to  endure,  but  can  by  no 
means  sanction."  This  letter  had  not  much  effect 
in  reconciling  the  Irish  Catholics  even  to  the  qua- 
lified Veto  and  other  concessions  which  it  recom- 
mended or  authorised. 

In  the  next  session  the  Catholic  claims  were 
twice  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Grattan  as  the  representative  or  organ  of  one 
section  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  another  section. 
On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1816,  Grattan,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  moved  in  a  short 
speech  that  the  House  would  take  the  laws  affect- 
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ing  the  Roman  Catholics  into  CMisideration  early 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  on  a  dirision  by  a  majority  of  112  to 
141.  Sir  Henry  Pamell  proposed  his  scheme  on 
the  6th  of  June  following  in  his  favourite  form  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  however,  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  have  the  support  of  Loid 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  government  friends  of 
emancipation,  be  withdrew  without  pressing  them 
to  a  division.  On  the  21  st  of  the  same  month  the 
subject  underwent  another  short  discussion  in  the 
Lords  on  a  resolution,  similar  to  Grattan's,  moved 
by  Lord  Donoug^more,  which  waa  also  negatived 
on  a  division,  but  only  by  a  narrow  majority,  the 
numbers  being  for  the  motion  69  (including  29 
proxies),  against  it  73  (including  36  proxies). 

In  181 7  the  question  was  again  brought  before 
the  Huuse  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  May,  by 
Grattan,  in  a  motion  for  taking  the  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  immediate  consideration 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  His  idea, 
Grattan  stated,  was,  not  in  any  degree  whatever  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  House  to  insist  on 
full  satisfaction  relative  to  the  proffered  securities 
before  they  proceeded  to  legislate ;  so  that  nothing 
that  might  take  place  should  be  considered  opera- 
tive unless  the  House  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  securities  offered  would  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Protestant  church  and  state.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  appear  that  Grattan  came  forward  on 
this  occasion  as  to  a  certain  extent  the  representa- 
tive of  both  the  parties  into  which  the  Catholics 
were  divided.  The  two  parties,  at  least,  had  agreed 
to  keep  their  differences  in  abeyance  till  it  should 
be  seen  what  was  the  issue  of  the  present  motion. 
The  state  of  matters  out  of  doors  at  the  moment  is 
thus  clearly  and  correctly  described  in  a  speech 
delivered  m  opposition  to  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Leelie  Foster : — "  In  the  last  year  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  divided :  the  one,  principally  consist- 
ing of  their  lay  aristocracy,  and  those  under  their 
immediate  influence,  presented  a  list  of  a  few  hun- 
dred names ;  the  other  included  their  clergy,  and 
the  persona  present  at  the  various  county  and  ag- 
gregate meetings  which  were  held,  and,  it  may  be 
asserted  in  truth,  embraced  the  great  mass  of  the 
Ruman  Catholic  population.  The  first  class,  in 
return  for  emancipation,  were  ready  to  fu:quiesce 
in  any  arrangements  or  regulations  that  should  be 
found  not  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  The 
second,  and  moren.umerous,  would  bear  nothing  of 
regulations.  The  different  securities  which  had 
been  suggested  were  by  them  considered  as  so 
many  forms  of  insult,  and  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion alone  was  in  their  opinion  worthy  of  accept- 
anpe ;  the  smaller  party  were  by  them  denounced 
as  betrayers  of  the  cause ;  their  petition  was  deno- 
minated a  scandalous  document,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  condemned  in  Dublin  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  from  his  pulpit.  The  pro- 
posed security  which  excited  all  this  indignation 
was  the  concession  of  a  Veto  to  the  crown  in  the 
nomination  of  their  bishops.     To-day  we  hear 


nothing  of  the  smaller  party.    They  obaenrc  a  pru- 
dent, and,  perhaps,  a  necessary  sileuce ;  but  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, rather  than  agree  to  the  d^e^ed  measure 
of  the  Veto  under  any  form,  prefer  to  continue  with- 
out emancipation.     .      .    .    They  coiim  forward, 
however,  with  a  new  oSer,  and  propose  the  domestic 
nomination  of  their  bishops,  as  an   «Il-«officient 
security  to  satisfy  every  Protestant  apprebenaion. 
On  a  former  night,  when  the  petition  ww  pre- 
soited,*  we  were  infiwmed  that  the  CatfaolicB  are 
at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  disposition  for  arrange- 
ments; but  it  was  afterwards  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged, and  will  not  now  be  denied,  that  all  their 
readiness  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  offer : — they  are  ready  to  ap^wnt  their  own 
biahops,  and  the  pope  is  ready  to  give  up  hia  claim 
to  their  nomination.     And  this  is  their  proposal." 
This,  however,  Mr.  Foster  proceeded  to  show  was 
to  propose  nothing  new ;  it  was  to  propose  merely 
that  the  bishops  should  be  appointed  for  the  future 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  in  ftct  ap- 
pointed hitherto.      "  The  nommation,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bbhops  has  been 
for  a  long  time  as  practically  domestic  as  aay  pos- 
sible arrangement  can  now  render  it.     When  a 
see  is  vacant,  a  recommendation  is  forwarded  to 
Rome,  from  Ireland,  of  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  appointed,  and  I  understand  that  within  the 
time  of  memory  there  have  not  occurred  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  of  any  difficulty  in  confirming 
the  choice  of  this  domestic  nomination.    The  per- 
sona who  thus  nominate  to  Rome  are,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  certain  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops :  how  they  are  selected  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know :  latterly,  it  is  said  that,  by  mutual  coor- 
tesy,  they  recommend,  as  of  course,  the  coadjutor 
of  the  deceased  bishop.    This  coadjutor  u  selected 
by  the  bishop  in  his  lifetime.    The  transmission 
of  the  episcopal  rank  in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  therefore  in  practice  a  mere  matter  of 
testamentary  bequest,    every  bishop    taking  his 
office  under  the  will  of  his  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  see.     Some  persons,  I  know,  propose  that 
the  election  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  dean* 
and  chapters;  the  bishops,  I  should  think,  would 
hardly  consent  to  such  an  alteration ;  but,  if  th^ 
should,  the  new  mode  will  neither  b^  more  do- 
mestic,   nor  more    conducive    than  the   present 
towards  giving  satisfaction  to  a  Protestant."    The 
clebate  to  which  Grattan's  motion  gave  rise  was  of 
moderate  length,  and  was  terminated  by  a  division 
in  which  the  numbers  proved  to  be,  for  the  motion 
221,  against  it  245.     So  the  question  was  once 
more  lost.     On  that  day  week  a  similar  motitm 
was  made  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Donough- 
more,  and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  142  (in- 
cluding 60  proxies)  to  90  (including  36  proxies). 
In  the  course  of  this  session,  it  may  be  mat- 
tioned,  an  Act  was  quietly  passed,  under  the  title 
of  "An   Act  to  r^ulate   the  administratioa  of 
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oaths  in  certain  cases  to  officers  in  his  majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces"  (the  57  Greo.  III.  c.  82), 
which  in  effect  conferred  upon  Roman  Catholics 
the  same  right  of  holding  the  higher  commissions 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  proposal  to  concede 
which  had  thrown  out  •'  All  the  Talents"  ten  years 
before. 

The  next  time  that  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  brought  forward  in  parliament,  and  the 
last  time  during  the  period  to  which  our  review  ex- 
tends, was  in  the  session  of  1819.  On  the  3rd  of 
May  in  ^hat  year  its  great  champion,  the  venerable 
Grattan,  again  lent  it  the  aid  of  liis  eloquent  advocacy 
in  once  more  moving  that  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  |Iouse.  The  debate  that  followed  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which,  after  it  had 
gone  on  to  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
vote  was  precipitated  by  the  clamour  of  both  sides, 
while  it  was  understood  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisled  members  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  Lord 
Castlereaghi  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Peel, 
and  others,  were  anxious  to  address  the  House. 
The  general  determination,  however,  appeared  to  be 
not  to  suffer  the  debate  to  be  either  continued  or 
adjourned ;  and,  the  question  having  been  put  from 
the  chair,  a  division  took  place,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two, 
the  numbers  being  for  it  24 1,  against  it  243.  This 
was  Grattan's  last  service;  he  died  within  little 
more  than  a  year  from  this  time,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  On  the  llth  of  May  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect  with  that  which  had  been  thrown  out 
by  80  narrow  a  majority  in  the  Commons  was  made 
in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  there 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  147  (including  50 
proxies)  to  106  (including  36  proxies).  Of  the 
bishops,  only  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Bathurst), 
who  was  present  and  spoke,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (King),  who  sent  his  proxy,  voted  for 
the  motion ;  sixteen,  including  the  two  English 
archbishops,  divided  against  it,  and  five  more  voted 
by  proxy  on  the  same  side. 

Thus,  after  so  many  years  of  almost  incessant 
battering  at  the  gates  of  the  constitution,  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  religion,  forming  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  one  division  of  tiie  empire, 
remained  still,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  peorge 
III.,  on  the  outside,  in  nearly  the  same  position  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  last  relaxation  of 
the  penal  taws  in  1803,  and  as  to  political  rights 
much  where  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  They  were  yet,  as  then,  incapable 
of  holding  oflSce  either  under  the  crown  or  in  cor- 
porations, and  of  either  sitting  in  parliament  or 
even  (if  the  oath  of  supremacy  should  be  tendered 
to  them)  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  was  now  manifestly  an4 
rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  their  restoration  to 
the  condition  of  citizens.  Though  their  legal  posi- 
tion was  unchanged,  their  actual  power  was  prodi- 
giously augmented :  however  the  majorities  for  and 
against  them  might  fluctuate  in  either  House  of 


Parliament,  no  man  could  doubt  that  out  of  doors 
they  were  steadily  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of 
real  strength.  Even  the  apparent  divisions  that 
had  for  a  time  prevailed  among  them  had  only  had 
the  effect  in  the  end  of  more  completely  unitiiag 
them,  partly  by  proving  the  importance  of  union, 
partly  by  developing  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  the  minority.  The  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  never  again  attempted  or  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves  by  givmg 
up  any  of  the  points  upon  which  the  national  heart 
was  set,  or  by  separating  themselves  from  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  juster 
views  of  the  mode  in  which  the  question  ought  to 
be  looked  at  gradually  came  to  prevail;  and  it  was 
ultimately  settled  without  any  stipulations  as  to  the 
appointment  of  their  pastors,  or  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  internal  economy  of  their  church, 
being  demanded  from  the  Roman  Catholics  more 
than  from  other  bodies  of  dissenters. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  religion  during  the  present  period, 
perhaps  the  most  extravagant  fanatical  delusion 
of  modern  times,  if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say 
of  any  age  or  country  whatever,  not  excepting 
the  most  benighted  and  barbarous ;  we  mean 
that  produced  by  the  famous  Joanna  Southcott. 
This  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  Devonshire 
farmer,  was  born  in  that  county  in  April,  1750,  and 
spent  the  first  forty-two  years  of  her  life  after  leav- 
ing her  father's  house  sometimes  working  at  the 
upholstery  business,  at  other  times  as  a  maid- 
servant in  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  little 
heard  of  by  the  world  as  any  other  person  of  the 
same  humble  condition.  Besides,  however,  that 
she  was  not  good-lookine,  and  was  on  that  account 
the  less  exposed  to  be  led  into  any  levity  or  unstea- 
diness, she  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn,  and 
was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  giving  most  of  her 
leisure  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  of,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  making  direct  applications  to  heaven  for 
advice,  wbic|i,  she  said,  never  failed  to  be  given  to 
her  soon  afterwards  either  by  some  outward  sign 
or  some  inward  feeling  or  impulse.  She  belonged 
to  the  communion  of  the  tVesleyan  Methodists,  and 
was  very  zealous  in  her  attachment  to  her  sect.  It 
was  in  the  year  1792  that  her  insanity  (for  such, 
and  not  knavery  or  designed  imposture,  it  undoubt- 
ed^ was)  made  what  we  may  call  its  first  public 
outbreak,  when  she  went  to  the  Methodist  clergy- 
man she  attended,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Exeter, 
with  a  quantity  of  sealed-up  packets,  which  she 
told  him  contained  her  prophecies,  and  desired  him 
to  keep  ti^  a  time  she  mentioned,  when  they  were 
to  be  opened  and  would  prove  the  truth  of  her 
claims  to  inspiration.  The  reverend  gentleman 
received  the  precious  papers,  and  was  evidently 
at  first  very  much  inclined  to  go  into  the  notion 
of  Joanna's  prophetic  mission ;  but  after  a  little 
time  he  changed  his  mind,  or  got  frightened,  and, 
declaring  his  opinion  to  be  that  her  inspiration  or 
call  was  from  the  devil,  he  committed  the  unopened 
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predictions  to  the  flames.  "  From  that  time,"  says 
a  late  distiDguished  writer,  who  published  a  lively 
account  of  Joanna  and  her  doings  while  she  and 
Pomeroy  were  both  still  alire,  "  all  the  Joannians, 
who  are  now  no  inconsiderable  number,  regard  him 
as  the  arch-apostate.  He  is  the  Jehoiakim,  who 
burnt  Jeremiah's  roll  of  prophecies;  he  is  their 
Judas  Iscariot,  a  second  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing. They  call  upon  him  to  produce  these  pro- 
phecies, which  she  boldly  asserts,  and  they  impli- 
citly believe,  have  all  been  fulfilled,  and  therefore 
would  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  of  her  mission. 
In  vain  does  Mr.  Pomeroy  answer  that  he  has 
burnt  these  unhappy  papers  : — in  an  unhappy  hour 
for  himself  did  he  bum  them !  Day  after  day  long 
letters  are  dispatched  to  him,  sometimes  from 
Joanna  herself,  sometimes  from  her  brother,  some- 
times from  one  of  her  four-and-twenty  elders,  filled 
with  exhortation,  invective,  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
denunciations  of  the  law  in  this  world  and  the 
devil  in  the  next ;  and  these  letters  the  prophetess 
prints,  for  this  very  sufficient  reason — that  all  her 
believers  purchase  them.  Mr.  Pomeroy  sometimes 
treats  them  with  contempt;  at  other  times  he 
appeals  to  their  compassion,  and  beseeches  them,  if 
they  have  any  bowels  of  Christian  charity,  to  have 
compassion  on  him  and  let  him  rest,  and  no  longer 
add  to  the  inconceivable  and  irreparable  injuries 
which  they  have  already  occasioned  him.  If  he  is 
silent,  no  matter;  on  they  go,  printing  copies  of  all 
which  they  write ;  and,  when  he  is  worried  into 
replying,  his  answers  also  serve  to  swell  Joanna's 
books.  In  this  manner  is  this  poor  man,  because 
he  has  recovered  his  senses,  persecuted  by  a  crazy 
prophetess,  and  her  four-and-twenty  crazy  elders, 
who  seem  determined  not  to  desist  till,  one  way  or 
other,  they  have  made  him  as  ripe  for  Bedlam  as 
they  are  themselves."*  Meanwhile,  the  falling 
away  of  her  first  believer  had  been  abundantly 
compensated  to  Joanna  by  the  accession  of  other 
adherents  both  lay  and  clerical.  Among  the  per- 
sons of  superior  station  in  the  world  who  speedily 
joined  her  were  three  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  one  of  them  the  Reverend  T.  P.  Foley, 
minister  of  Old  Swinford  in  Worcestershire,  a  near 
relation  of  Lord  Foley,  and  a  distinguished  man  of 
fashion;  but  her  most  zealous  disciple  was  the 
celebrated  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  most  eminent  practitioner  of  his  art 
in  England  in  that  day.  Many  of  her  followers 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  are  said  to  have  been  the 
same  persons  who  had  gathered  around  Richard 
Brothers  ;t  she  admitted  the  truth  of  Brothers's 
mission  and  prophecies,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
King  of  the  Hebrews.  Brothers,  however,  whose 
day  was  from  about  1192  to  1798,  had  become 
nearly  quiet  before  Joanna  began  to  make  mucn 
noise.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  that  she  came 
fairly  forward  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  religion — 
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a  sort  of  supplement  to  Christianity — for  to  this 
height  did  her  pretensions  at  length  soar :   she 
represented  Christianity  as  only  half  a  religion,  and 
the  scheme  of  redemption  imperfect,   until   she 
appeared ;  she  was  the  bride  of  the  Spirit,  the  pro- 
mised seed  that  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
the  woman  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  was  to  be  dotbed  with 
the  sun,  and  to  have  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.    From  this 
time  she  poured  out  her  ravings  upon  the  world 
in  a  long  series  of  pamphlets,  some  of  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  taken  down  from  her  dictation, 
and  all  of  which  must  have  been  obtained  in  that 
manner;    for,  notwithstanding  the  story   of  the 
manuscript  prophecies  in  the  sealed   papers,  it 
seems  certain  that  she  could  not  write :  what  she 
gave  out  as  her  written  predictions  were  only  ca 
tain  scrawlings  which  could  not  be  read,  either  by 
anybody  else  or  even  by  herself,  until  after  tl^ 
events  by  which  it  was  pretended  they  were  ful- 
filled.    To  many  of  her  books  are  subscribed  the 
names  of  two  of  her  female  assistants,  Ann  Under- 
wood and  Jane  Townley — the  former  as  reporter 
or  scribe,   the  latter  as  witness.     Much    of  the 
matter  is  usually  in  verse,  or  what  is  intended  for 
verse,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  still  drearier  waste 
of  unintelligible  verbiage  than  the  prose.     Many 
of  the  pamphlets  are  controversial;  it  was  life  to 
Joanna  and  her  supporters  to  find  any  one  that 
would  attack  her  and  them ;  one  of  their  incessant 
complaints  was  that  the  bishops  would  not  con- 
descend to  notice  the  new  religion,  and  that  even 
very  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  or  preach  either  for 
them  or  against  them.  They  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  get  up  several  paper  wars  :  sometimes  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves :  besides  their  wrangling 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pomeroy,  for  instance, 
there  was  an  Elias  Carpenter,  who  had  for  a  time 
gone  still  farther  than  Pomeroy  in  countenancing 
the  pretensions  of  the  prophetess,  but  who  after- 
wards drew  back,  and  drew  six  others  along  with 
him :   against  this  Carpenter  and  his  six  friends, 
Joanna  emitted  a  series  of  five  printed  letters  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805.   "  I  am  sorry  to 
acquaint  the  public,"  she  begins  in  the  first  of 
these  diatribes, "  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  Neckinger  House,  Bermondsey,  has  obliged  me 
to  make  known  to  the  world  the  truth  between  him 
and  me.     It  may  appear  marvellous  to  the  public 
how  Mr.  Carpenter,  being  chosen  as  one  of  the 
twelve,  should  now  turn  an  enemy  to  roe,  or  I  to 
him.    To  this  I  answer,  I  never  was  an  enemy  to 
Mr.  Carpenter,  but  alwa3rs  wished  to  conceal  his 
frailties  from  the  brethren ;  though  I  always  saw 
in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  contention  against 

them Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  my 

friends  likewise,  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  keep  peace  between  him  and  them,  as  much  as 
in  me  lay,  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
volume  of  the  book ;  but  vain  and  fruitless  have 
been  all  my  attempts ;  the  more  I  tried  to  keep 
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peace,  the  more  Mr.  Carpenter  was  kindling  strife, 
UB  he  has  been  led  on  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
and  not  by  mine ;  and  -who  was  united  with  six 
brethren  against  my  friends,  until  at  last  he  is 
broke  out  against  me,  by  a  diiTerent  teaching 
from  Henry  Prescott,  whom  they  call  Joseph. 
This  affair  brought  me  into  a  situation  to  be  com- 
pelled and  commanded  to  put  the  whole  in  print, 
for  the  world  to  judge  between  him  and  me.  This 
conamand  at  first  wounded  me  to  the  heart,  to 
think  J,  that  had  been  all  the  days  of  my  life  the 
most  tender  of  people's  characters,  and  have  myself 
Buffered  wrongs  and  injuries  in  my  own  character, 
because  I  would  not  make  public  the  ill-conduct 
of  my  enemies.  This  I  did  in  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Wills  and  of  Sanderson;  the  same  also  by  Mr. 
Smith's  servants,  and  many  others."  This  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  sample  of  Joanna's  temper 
and  style,  at  least  in  her  calmer  mood.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  she  soon  falls  into  mere  raving 
— ^becoming  furious,  or  utterly  incomprehensible,  or 
both  together.  One  of  her  books  is  an  account  of 
a  dispute,  or  scolding  match,  which  she  asserts 
she  maintained  in  a  solitary  house  for  seven  days 
with  the  prince  of  darkness.  "  The  conference," 
says  a  writer  we  have  already  quoted,  "  termi- 
nated like  most  theological  disputes.  Both  par- 
ties grew  warm.  Apollyon  interfered,  and  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  matters,  but  without 
effect,  and  Joanna  talked  Satan  out  of  all  patience. 
She  gave  him,  as  he  truly  complained,  ten  words 
for  one,  and  allowed  him  no  time  to  speak.  All 
men,  he  said,  were  tired  of  her  tongue  already, 
and  now  she  had  tired  the  devil.  This  was  not 
unreasonable;  but  he  proceeded  to  abuse  the 
whole  sex,  which  would  have  been  ungracious  in 
any  one,  and  in  him  was  ungrateful.  He  said  no 
man  could  tame  a  woman's  tongue — the  sands  of 
an  hour-glass  did  not  run  faster — it  was  better  to 
dispute  with  a  thousand  men  than  with  one  woman. 
After  this  dispute  she  fasted  forty  days ;  but  this 
fast,  which  is  regarded  by  her  believers  as  so 
miraculous,  was  merely  a  Catholic  lent,  in  which 
she  abstained  from  fish  as  well  as  flesh."  *  An- 
other trade  which  Joanna  carried  on,  besides  that 
of  book-making,  was  the  manufacture  of  what 
were  called  seals,  being  papers  signed  with  her 
name,  and  sealed  with  red  wax,  which  were  given 
to  her  disciples,  or  those  who  were  to  inherit  the 
millennium  she  came  to  announce  and  bring  about. 
In  a  publication  of  Sharp's,  dated  December  25, 
1803,  he  states  that  this  sealing  had  then  begun, 
and  perhaps  might  end  about  the  12th  of  January, 
1804.t  The  sealing,  however,  went  on,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  end  of  Joanna's  life ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  number  of  persons  sealed  at  last  exceeded 
14,000.  According  to  Sharp,  the  English  nation 
was  to  be  the  first  redeemed.  At  last,  in  1814, 
when  she  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  Joanna  an- 
nounced that  she  was  pregnant.      This  notion 
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seems  to  have  been  taken  up  from  ita  being 
declared  of  the  woman  in  the  Revelation  that 
she  "  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to 
be  delivered,"  and  that  "she  brought  forth  a 
man  child,  who  was  to  rule  the  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron."  The  news  threw  her  followers 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  One  of 
them,  a  lady  of  fortune,  immediately  bespoke  a 
cradle  for  the  coming  baby,  made  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  magnificent  materials,  which  was 
exhibited  for  some  days  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
cabinet-maker,  in  Aldersgate- street,  and  which 
crowds  went  thither  to  see ;  and  other  persons  sent 
in  store  of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  interesting 
occasion.*  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all 
is  that  there  was  actually  found  a  regular  London 
physician,  a  Dr.  Richard  Reece,  a  member  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who, 
having  on  the  ^th  of  August,  1814,  visited  Mrs. 
Southcott,  "  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  her 
being  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  as  then  given 
out,"  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  she  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  view  she  had  taken  of  her 
situation,  and,  according  to  his  own  admission 
in  a  four  shilling  pamphlet,  entitled, '  A  Correct 
Statement  of  the  Circumstances,'  &c.,  which  he 
afterwards  published,  was  by  subsequent  visits 
only  confirmed  in  his  belief  of  the  fact!  No 
wonder  that  after  this  the  Reverend  Mr.  Foley, 
who  had  headed  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  the 
doctor  to  obtain  an  authentic  declaration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  after  his  first 
visit,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  beUevers,  were 
frantic  with  exultation  and  confidence ;  and  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  hitherto  incredulous  public 
began  to  have  their  misgivings,  and  not  to  know 
very  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  When  Dr. 
Reece  first  saw  the  prophetess  she  expected  to  lie 
in  in  a  few  weeks ;  months,  however,  passed  away 
without  bringing  the  looked>for  event;  and,  at  last, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  after  having  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  above  ten  weeks,  she  died.  All 
this  time  the  doctor  seems  to  have  attended  her,  or 
at  least  to  have  visited  her  occasionally ;  and  it 
appears  by  his  own  account  not  to  have  been  till 
within  about  a  fortnight  of  the  catastrophe  that  he 
even  expressed  any  doubts  of  her  pregnancy.  Be- 
fore this,  poor  Joanna  herself,  the  state  of  mental 
exaltation  in  which  she  had  lived  giving  way  under 
bodily  weakness,  had  manifested  some  tendency  to 
awaken  from  her  long  dream,  which  might  possibly 
have  led  her  to  the  recovery  of  her  senses  if  her 


*  In  her  win,  Joann*,  vliaw  mlaalon  had  all  along  been  not  nn- 
profltablt*,  and  had  enabled  her  for  many  year*  to  live  comfintably 
and  to  arcumulate  aome  property,  left  a  ww  triflinj^  legaeiea  to  aonw 
of  her  rrlatMHU,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  what  ahe  had  to  bequeath,  im  COM 
of  lAe  /ttilmrt  of  t$pu  maie,  to  her  fViends  Jane  Townley  and  Ann 
XJnderwood.  Attached  to  the  irill  wai  a  liat  of  the  pieaenis  which  bad 
been  mode  her  in  the  proejpect  or  her  giving  birth  to  a  child :  and  It 
waa  directed  that  these  articles  should  nil  be  restored  to  the  donon. 
in  the  event  of  the  dlild  not  being  forthcominK.  "  Every  possible 
want  and  accommodation,**  says  the  account  before  us.  "aeerosto 
have  been  anticipated  witti  scrupulous  attention.  There  ore  cradles, 
robea,  manUes  (some  of  white  satin),  bows,  ca^,  and  napkins  ont  of 
number,  several  articles  of  plate,  money  from  six  gnlneiu  to  a  *  pretty 
sixpence'  (so  denominated), '  three  natmegs '  by  one  contribntor,  and 
'  a  pin '  by  anolhet."— ..laaanJ  Btgiiur  for  18I(,  p.  31, 
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friends  and  disciples,  now  more  enthusiastic  thsn 
their  teacher,  haa  not  striven  with  their  eager  ex- 
postulations to  quench  the  rising  light.  A  scene 
Tn  the  chamber  uf  the  dying  woman,  which  Dr. 
tteece  relates  that  he  witnessed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  is  not  unafFecting : — Five  or  six  of  the 
believers,  who  had  been  waiting,  having  been  ad- 
mitted, *'  she  desired  thera,"  says  the  doctor,  "  to 
be  seated  round  her  bed ;  when,  spending  a  few 
minutes  in  adjusting  the  bed-clothes  with  seeming 
attention,  and  placing  before  her  a  white  handker- 
chief, she  thus  addressed  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  in  the  following  words : — '  My  friends, 
some  of  you  have  known  me  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  and  all  of  you  not  less  than  twenty.  When 
Tou  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  prophecies,  you 
nave  sometimes  heard  me  say  that  I  doubted  my 
inspiration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
nem  let  me  despair.  When  I  have  been  alone  it 
has  often  appeared  delusion ;  but  when  the  com- 
munications were  made  to  me  I  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  Feeling,  as  I  now  do  feel,  that  my 
dissolution  is  drawing  near,  and  that  a  day  or  two 
may  terminate  my  life,  it  all  appears  delusion.' 
She  was  by  this  exertion  quite  exhausted,  an^ 
wept  bitterly.  On  reviving  in  a  little  time  she 
obMrved  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that,  after 
spending  all  her  life  in  investigating  the  Bible,  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  inflict  that  heavy  bur- 
then on  her."  She  then,  the  doctor  proceeds  to 
Inform  us,  after  some  further  discourse  about  her 
death  and  funeral,  wept  again,  and  some  of  those 
present  also  shed  tears ',  but,  after  a  little  while,  one 
of  them,  a  Mr.  Howe,  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Mother, 
your  feelings  are  human.  We  know  that  you  are 
a  favoured  woman  of  God,  and  that  you  will  pro- 
duce the  promised  child ;  and  whatever  you  may 
say  to  the  contrary  will  not  diminish  our  faith." 
This  assurance,  we  are  told,  revived  her,  and  from 
crying  she  fell  to  laughing.  According  to  her 
own  directions,  her  dead  body  was  kept  warm  for 
four  diiys,  in  the  hope  that  the  child  might  still 
make  its  appearance.  It  was  afterwards  dissected 
by  Dr.  Reece ;  and  then  the  doctor  admitted  that 
clearly  there  had  been  no  pregnancy  in  the  case. 
Neither  the  death  nor  the  dissection  of  the  pro- 
phetess, however,  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  faith  of 
the  great  body  of  the  believers.  Tliey  continued  to 
look  confidently  for  her  re-appearance  for  years 
after  she  had  been  taken  from  them.  Under  date 
of  January,  1817,  the  Annual  Register  quotes  the 
following  notice  of  their  proceedings  from  a  Lincoln 
newspaper  of  the  day  : — "  An  interdict  arrived  at 
Newark,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  from  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  conclave  at  Leeds,  inhibiting  those  of 
the  foitb,  amongst  other  thing*,  from  attending  to 
their  ordinary  business  during  the  ensuing  eight  or 
nine  days ;  and  a  manufacturer's  shop  at  that  place 
is  at  tliis  time  entirely  deserted,  and  the  business 
of  many  small  dealen  suspended,  in  consequence." 
"f  his  would  seem  to  imply  that  Joanniaaism  had 
dii^used  itself  somewbat  extensively  over  the  po- 


I  pular  mind  in  those  parts.    Leeds,  we  believe,  had 
beeo  all  along  a  chief  stronghold  of  the  fkith; 
several  of  the  founder's  publications  are  dated  from 
that  place.    Two  yeare  after  this,  in  January,  1819, 
the  London  disciples,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  numerous,  or  a  part  of  them,made  a  remark- 
able outbreak:  one  morning,  having   assembled 
somewhere  in  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  diey 
made  their  way  to  Temple-bar,  entering  which  they 
set  forward  in  procession  through  the  City,  each 
decorated  with  a  white  cockade,  and  wearing  a 
small  star  of  yellow  riband  on  the  left  breast ;  in 
this  guise,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  cartying  a 
brazen  trumpet  ornamented  with  light  Uue  ribands^ 
while  two  boys  marching  by  his  side  bore  each  a 
small  flag  of  blue  silk,  they  proceeded  along  Fleet- 
street,   up   Lndgate-hill,  and  thence  through   St 
Paul's  Churchyard  to  Badge-row,  followed  by  the 
rabble  in  great  force.     Here,  having  reached  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  middle  of  the  great  city, 
they  halted;  and  then  their  leader  somtnded  bis 
trumpet,  and  roared  out  that  the  Shiloh,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  was  come  again  to  the  earth  ;  to  which 
a  woman,  who  was  with  him,  said  to  be  his  wife, 
responded  with  another  wild  cry  of  "  Wo  \  wo ! 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  because  of  the 
coming  of  the  Shiloh."    This  terrific  vociferation 
was  several  times  repeated  and  joined  in  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.     But  at  last  the  mob,  which  now 
completely  blocked  up  the  street,  from  laughing 
and  shouting,  proceeded   to  pelting  the  rampant 
devotees  with   mud  and  other  harder  missUes; 
they  struggled  to  make  their  escape,  or  to  beat  off 
their  assailants;  this  led  to  a  general  fight;  the 
flags  were  torn  down ;  and  the  affiiir  ended  by  the 
trumpeter  and  his  wife,  five  other  men,  and  two 
boys  of  the  party,  after  havmg  been  all  rolled  in 
the  mire,  being  with  considerable  difficulty  reacued 
from  th6  fury  of  the  multitude  by  the  peace-ofScen, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Compter.     When  they  were 
brought  up  the  next  day  before  the  alderman  at 
Guildhall,  they  maintained  that  they  were  only 
obeying  the  cominands  of  God  in  acting  as  they 
had  done;  their  spokesman,  the  trumpeter,  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  Sibley,  one  of  the  city  watch- 
men, and  who  appeared  to  exercise  great  autbority 
over  the  others,  said  that  he  had  proclaimed  the 
second  coming  of  the  Shiloh  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  authority  as  John  the  Baptist 
had  proclaimed  his  first  coming;  and  his  wife 
asserted  that  she  had  had  the  Shiloh  in  her  arms 
four  times.     In  the  end  they  were  all  sent  back  to 
prison,  to  be  detained  till  they  could  find  security 
for  their  peaceable  demeanour  in  fiiture.     This, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  more  than  four  yean  after 
it  would  seem  that  the  delusion  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived its  coup  de  grace,  if  reason  or  facts  had  had 
any  power  over  it.    There  may  very  possibly  be 
some  believera  in  Joanna  Southcott,  her  prophecies, 
and  her  pregnancy,  among  us  even  ai  the  present 
day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS, 


fe  will  arrange  the 
subjects  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  in  the 
order  which  was 
adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book. 

I.  Constitution- 
al Lf.gislation. — 
There  is  a  branch 
of  constitutional  law 
which  has  not  yet 
_  received  from  us  the 

degree  of  notice  demanded  by  its  vast  im])ortance 
— we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  creatiot)  and 
election  of  that  constituent  part  or  limb  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  emanates  from  the  people, 
and  is  called  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
Several  important  statutes  passed  during  the  pre- 
sent period,  relating  to  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  render  this  a  fit  occasion 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

It  was  originally  necessary  that  the  parlia- 
mentary representative  should  come  from  the  body 
of  the  persons  represented.  The  statute  1  Hen.  V., 
c.  1,  was  passed  to  enforce  this  practice,  without, 
however,  producing  much  effect;  and  in  1174,  a 
committee  reported,  uj>on  this  statute,  in  substance 
as  follows : — "  The  first  act  of  parliament  which 
required  an  attentive  and  particular  consideration, 
was  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  This  law  has  been  decided  not  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  and  a  constant  usage  has  long 
prevailed  against  it.  The  acts  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7, 
10  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2,  and  23  Hen.  VI.,  c.  15,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  same  principle  with  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  fall  under  the  same  observation. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  so  much  of  these  statutes  (reciting  those  just 
above  cited)  as  relates  to  the  residence  of  persons 
to  be  elected  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  or 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  to  be  chosen,  are 
not  in  use,  and  ought  to  be  repealed."*  Upon 
this  resolution  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
which  passed  into  a  law  (14  Geo.  III.,  c.  58),  by 
which  It  was  enacted,  "  That  the  Act  made  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  every  part  thereof  and  so  much  of 
the  said  several  acts  made  in  the  eighth,  the  tenth, 
and  the  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
majesty  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  relates  to  the 
residence  of  persons  to  be  elected  members  to 

•  Kogen,  Law  and  PncUce  of  BacUou  ud  Hacttoa  CbmaittaM, 
*t  (Mil  edit). 


serve  in  parliament,  or  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  chosen,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed." 

The  disqualifications  for  sitting  in  parliament 
are  now,  therefore,  reducible  to  two  heads : — 

1st.  Personal  disability. 

2nd.  Want  of  qualification  In  estate  or  property. 

1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  more  important 
of  the  legislative  enactments  which,  ipiqiediately 
followed  the  Revolution,*  we  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  of 
exclusion  from  sitting  in  parliament  on  account  of 
employment,  at  least  paid  employment,  under  the 
crown.  To  what  was  then  said  on  the  head  of 
personal  disabihty  we  shall  now  add,  that  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67)  it  is  declared  that  any  person  holdii^  any 
peerage  of  Ireland  then  subsisting,  or  thereafter  to 
be  created,  shall  not  thereby  be  disqualified  from 
being  elected  to  serve  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough  of  Great  Britain,  unless  he  shall  pre- 
viously have  been  elected  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  representative  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  statute 
41  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  British  parliaments  are  disabled  from 
sitting  in  the  united  parliament  as  members  for 
Great  Britain ;  and  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  Irish  parliaments  are  disabled  from  sitting 
in  the  united  parliament  for  Ireland.  It  is  further 
declared  that  persons  disabled  by  British  statutes 
shall  not  by  this  act  be  enabled  to  sit  for  Ireland, 
nor  e  contra;  and  that  persons  holding  certain 
places  in  Ireland,  of  which  an  enumeration  is 
given,  shall  be  disabled  from  sitting  in  any  future 
parliament  of  the  United  Klngdoni. 

The  discussions  and  proceedings  that  arose  out 
of  the  return  of  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  have  been  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter.f  The  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  Im 
members  of  parliament  was  at  an  early ,  perioa 
denied  both  in  England  and  Scotland.^  The 
statute  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
remove  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
declares  and  enacts,  "  That  no  person  ordained  a 
priest  or  deacon,  or  being  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected, 
and,  if  elected,  such  election  shall  be  void;  or  if, 

*  Fkt.  Hirt.  of  Esglud,  vol.  iv.,  p.  fli, 
f  See  ante,  pp.  &93,  et  ieq, 

i  Bog«ra,  Law  and  Pmciice  of  BlecUou  and  Election  CttBHtUee*. 
M  (»th  edit.). 
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being  elected,  he  shall  aderwards  be  ordained  or  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  his  seat 
shall  immediately  become  vacant."  By  the  fourth 
section  of  this  statute,  proof  of  celebration  of  divine 
service  shall  be  taken  to  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  such  person  having  been  ordained  to 
the  office  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  of  his  being  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

Neither  aliens  nor  denizens  by  letters  patent 
(that  is,  persons  aliens  born,  who  have  obtained 
the  king's  letters  patent  to  make  them  English 
subjects),  are  eligible  to  parliament  or  the  privy 
council.  The  statute  1  Geo.  I.,  st.  2,  c.  4,  s.  2, 
enacts  that  no  bill  of  naturalization  shall  be  re- 
ceived, unless  it  contain  a  clause  preventing  the 
person  to  be  naturalized  from  becoming  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  or  from  sitting  in  either  house 
of  parliament.  The  usual  practice  now  is,  when 
any  foreigner,  distinguished  by  eminence  of  rank 
or  services,  is  to  be  naturalized,  first  to  pass  an  act 
for  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  in  his  favour,  and 
then  to  pass  an  act  of  naturalization  without  the 
exception.* 

Among  the  grounds  of  personal  disability,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  being  guilty  of 
bribery  or  treating  at  an  election. 

As  this  is  a  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance, as  we  have  not  before  adverted  to  it  at 
any  length,  and  as  in  the  present  period  there  was 
passed  an  important  legislative  enactment  con- 
cerning it,  we  shall  here  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  history.  What  is  called  corruption  at  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  is  a  thing  which, 
however  conformable  to  the  practice,  is,  it  seems, 
totally  unwarranted  by,  and  directly  contrary  to, 
the  theory,  of  our  constitution.  To  bribe  a  vote  is 
said  to  be  not  only  an  infringement  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  and  of  statute  law,  but  a  high 
misdemeanour  and  breach  of  the  common  law.t 

Although  a  case  is  reported  of  one  Thomas  Long, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  the 
mayor  of  Westbury  four  pounds  to  be  elected 
burgess,  for  which  the  mayor  was  fined  and  impri- 
soned and  Long  removed,|  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  corruption  at  elec- 
tions became  generally  prevalent.  In  the  year 
1669  a  bill  "  To  prevent  abuses  and  extravagances 
in  electing  membiers  to  serve  in  parliament,  and 
for  regulating  elections,"  was  thrown  out.  lu 
1677  the  Treating  Resolution  passed,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  made  a  standing  order  of  the 
House.  In  1680  a  bill  to  prevent  the  offences  of 
bribery  and  debauchery  connected  with  election 
proceedings  was  thrown  out.  And  in  1689  (the 
year  after  the  Revolution)  a  bill  to  prevent  abuses 
occasioned  by  excessive  expenses  at  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  after  having  been 
read  once,  was  also  thrown  out.  Mr.  Rogers,  after 
citing  a  number  of  cases  in  each  of  which  bribery 

*  Bogen'i  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections,  47. 
t  Rogen,  ibid.  24«  (6tli  edit.).    He  dtea  BlackngUg,  Glanv.  41. 
X  4  Init.  23.    ■•  For  this  corrupt  dealing,"  Coke  truly  saya,  "  vnu 
to  poUoD  the  very  fountain  itself.^ 


was  proved  against  the  sitting  member  or  members, 
and  the  elections  were  voided,  makes  the  following 
observations :  "  How  general  had  become  the  sys- 
tem of  corruption,  and  how  insufficient  the  existing 
laws  and  resolutions  to  arrest  its  progress,  is  fillly 
proved  by  the  glaring  examples  just  cited,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  such  rapid  succession.  Those 
who  had  opposed  the  bills  of  1669,  of  1680,  and 
of  1689  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to 
adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct.  The  opinions  of 
the  wisest  and  most  honest  statesmen,  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  and  standing  orders  of  the  House, 
had  been  set  at  defiance ;  and  the  first  and  best 
principle  of  the  constitution,  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, was  daily  and  unblushingly  violated.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  Treating  Resolution  of  1677  for  its 
basis,  the  House,  in  1696,  passed  the  7  Will.  III., 
c.  4,  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tr  atingAct."* 

Since  the  Treating  Act  treating  and  bribery  have 
usually  been  considered  as  separate  charges,  and 
distinct  grounds  of  petitioning. 

The  Treating  Act,  7  Will.  III.  c.  4,  enacts  and 
declares  that  "  no  persou  hereafter  to  be  elected, 
&c.  after  the  teste  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  par- 
liament, or  after  the  teste,  or  issuing  out,  or  order- 
ing of  the  writ  or  writs  of  election  upon  the  calling 
or  summoning  of  any  parliament  hereafler,  or  after 
any  such  place  becomes  vacant,  &c.,  shall,  or  do 
hereafter,  by  himself  or  themselves,  or  by  any  other 
ways  and  means  on  his  or  their  behalf,  or  at  his  or 
their  charge  before  his  or  their  election,  directly 
or  indirectly,  give,  present,  or  allow  to  any  person 
or  persons  having  voice  or  vote  at  such  election, 
any  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provi- 
sion, or  make  any  present,  gift,  reward,  or  enter- 
tainment, or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  make  any 
promise,  agreement,  obligation,  or  engagement  to 
give  or  allow  any  money,  meat,  drink,  provision, 
present,  reward,  or  entertainment,  to  or  for  any 
such  person  or  persons  in  particular,  or  to  any 
such  county,  city,  town,  borough,  port,  or  place  in 
general,  or  to  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  employmoit, 
profit,  or  preferment  of  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons, place  or  places,  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for 
being  elected,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such 
county,"  &c. ;  and  by  sect.  2,  it  is  declared  that 
"  Every  person  so  giving,  &c.,  shall  be  disabled  and 
incapacitated,  upon  such  election,  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  such  county,  &c.,  and  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament,  and 
shall  not  sit,  act,  or  vote,  or  have  any  place  in 
parliament,  but  shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  returned  or  elected  member 
for  the  parliament." 

Although  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared, 
in  R.  V.  Pittjt  "  that  bribery  at  elections  of  mem- 


*  Bogera't  Law  and  Practice  of  Eleetiaiu,  t4«.  Mr.  Rogcn  addt 
In  a  note  :  •'  It  would  teem  that  up  to  tliia  time  corruption  at  clectioas 
liad  chieHy  been  carried  on  by  giviot;  meat  and  drink,  and  that  it 
waa  not  till  after  such  proceedings  had  been  declared  to  be  illefcal 
that  the  procuriag  votes  by  giving  money  existed  to  any  extent.— 3 
Burnet,  Hist  or  his  Can  Times,  2ti(,  S6t,  178." 

t  Burr.  1838,  1  W.  Bl.  382,  cile.1  2  Douglas  (Lord  Glenbcrvie),  on 
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ben  of  parliament  must  always  have  been  a  crime 
at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  indictment  or 
information,"  there  are  no  traces  of  any  prosecu- 
tion for  bribery  at  elections  till  after  the  legislature 
inflicted  particular  penalties  upon  it  by  the  statute 
2  Geo.  II.,  c.  24.*  By  that  statute,  called  the 
Bribery  Act,  a  candidate  or  other  person  is  said  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery,  "  if  by  himself  or  any  other 
person  employed  by  him  he  doth  or  shall  by  any 
gift  or  reward,  or  by  any  promise  or  agreement, 
or  security  for  any  gift  or  reward,  corrupt  or  pro- 
cure any  person  to  give  his  vote,  or  to  forbear  to 
give  his  vote,  in  any  such  election. "f  This  statute, 
though  it  did  not  create  the  offence,  armed  courts 
of  law  with  new  powers  to  check  it  by  attaching  a 
penalty  of  500/.  on  every  conviction,  and  by  dis- 
qualifying the  offender  from  ever  again  voting  in 
any  election  for  members  to  parliament. 

The  statute  49  Geo.  III.  c.  118,  after  reciting 
that  the  giving,  or  procuring  or  promising  to  be 
given,  any  money,  &c.,  or  any  office  or  place,  &c., 
in  order  to  procure  the  return  of  a  member,  if  not 
given  to  a  voter  or  returning  officer,  is  not  bribery 
within  the  meaning  of  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  but  that 
such  gifts  or  promises  are  contrary  to  the  ancient 
usage,  right,  and  freedom  of  election,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  declares 
and  enacts  that,  if  any  person,  either  by  himself  or 
by  other  persons  in  his  behalf,  shall  give,  or  cause 
to  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  promise  or 
agree  to  give,  any  sum  of  money,  &c.,  to  any  per- 
son upon  any  engagement,  &c.,  that  such  person 
to  whom  or  to  whose  use,  &c.,  such  gift  or  promise 
shall  be  made,  shall  by  himself  or  oy  others  pro- 
cure, or  endeavour  to  procure,  the  return  of  any 
person  to  serve  in  parliament,  every  person  so 
having  given  or  promised  to  give,  if  not  returned 
himself,  shall  for  every  such  gift  or  promise  for- 
feit 500/. ;  and  every  person  so  returned,  and  so 
having  given  or  promised  to  give,  or  knowing  of 
and  consenting  to  such  gifts  and  promises,  upon 
any  such  engagement,  &c.,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  disabled  and  incapacitated  to  serve 
in  that  parliament  for  such  place,  and  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament 
The  3rd  section  enacts,  that,  if  any  person  shall  by 
himself  or  others  give,  procure,  or  promise  any 
office  or  place,  upon  an  express  contract  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise,  &c.,  was  made  would 
procure  or  endeavour  to  procure  the  return  of  any 
person,  such  person  so  returned,  and  giving  or 
promising,  or  knowing  of  and  consenting  to  the 
giving,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disabled,  &c.. 


Blectiani,  400,  uid  Rogen't  Law  wad  PncUce  ofElactiou,  149,  ttb 
xHt. 

•  DoniUi,  Ibid.  "It  we  look,"  «d<U  Lord  OlmbcrTio,  ■<  into 
Lord  Coks,  Hawkins,  or  the  other  writen  on  the  plmu  of  die  etown, 
we  find  th^  their  definitione  extend  only  to  tbe  ooxruption  of  men  in 
Judicial  offlon.-* 

t  The  following  is  Lord  Olenherrie'tdeBnltkm  of  bribery:  "When- 
ever s  person  is  boand  by  law  to  act  without  any  view  to  his  own 
ElTste  emotoment,  and  another,  by  a  corrupt  contract,  engages  sncfa 
raon.  (tn  condition  of  the  payment  or  promise  of  money,  or  other 
sratiee  considi^ation,  to  act  in  a  manner  which  he  shall  prerv/ibe, 
both  parties  are,  by  such  oontraot,  gnllty  af  bribery."— 2  Dong. 
Eleet.V400. 
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as  before.  Section  2  directs  that  the  act  shall  not 
extend  to  legal  expenses. 

"  This  statute  therefore,"  observes  Mr.  Rogers,* 
"distinctly  provides,  not  only  that,  if  a  person 
gives  or  promises  any  money  or  office,  but  if  he 
knows  of  and  consents  to  the  giving  or  the  pro- 
mising, if  returned,  his  return  is  void ;  if  not  re- 
turned^ he  forfeits  500/. ;  and  in  either  case  the 
party  receiving  forfeits  500/.;  and  if  the  party 
conferring  any  place  within  s.  3  hold  office  under 
his  majesty  the  penalty  is  1000/.  This  act  was 
aimed  at  the  abuse  of  official  patronage.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  if  •  knowledge  of  and 
consent  to '  an  act  done  by  others  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  candidate  liable  for  all  the  consequences, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  direct  an 
act  to  be  done,  that  is,  be  the  moving  party  in 
doing  it,  or  ratify  it  when  done ;  if  he  knows  of  its 
being  done,  and  sanctions  it  by  his  silence  and 
non-intervention,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  it  after- 
wards, it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  knowing  of  and 
consenting  to  within  the  statute.  Vide  also  Bayn- 
tum  t;.  Cattle,  1  M.  &  R.  265." 

The  cases  upon  which  questions  of  bribery  have 
arisen  are  reduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  f  to  the  follow- 
ing heads : — ■ 

1.  Money,  or  tickets  for  money  or  food,  given 
previous  to  an  election. 

2.  Money  given  after,  there  being  no  previous 
promise. 

3.  Offer  of  a  bribe  by  a  candidate  which  is  not 
accepted. 

4.  Payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of 
time,  or  for  admission  of  freemen, 

5.  Wager  between  two  voters,  or  with  one  voter, 
on  the  issue  of  an  election, 

2.  So  much  for  personal  disability  to  a  seat  in 
parliament.  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  disability  from  want  of  qualification  in 
point  of  estate  or  property. 

A  qualification  by  estate  in  land  was  first  re- 
quired in  England  by  the  statute  9th  of  Anne,  c.  5, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  capable 
of  being  elected  for  any  county  in  England  or 
Wales,  unless  he  had  an  estate,  freehold  or  copy- 
hold, for  his  own  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate  in 
law  or  equity,  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  600/.  per  annum,  clear  above  incum- 
brances; and  for  every  other  place,  to  the  clear 
amount  of  300/.  per  annum.  Although  this  act 
passed  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  a  landed 
estate  in  that  country  is  not  within  the  act ;  the 
reason  of  the  omission  probably  being  that  a  qua- 
lification by  estate  was  not  then,  nor  ever  has  been, 
required  for  a  seat  for  a  Scottish  coimty  or  burgh.  { 
By  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  it  was  made 
sdScient  if  the  estate  be  in  Ireland ;  and  by  the 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  estates  in  Scotland  were  in 
like  manner  comprised.  The  law  has  been  again 
altered  by  the  2  and  3  Tict.  c.  48,  s.  1,  viUck 

•  Law  and  Fiaetice  pf  Elaotlons  and  Eleelion  Cbamittees,  (4*.      . 

t  Ibid. 

}  Hogen,  80,  and  note  (a). 
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enacts  that  the  qualification  for  counties  shall  be 
600/.  per  annum  of  real  or  personal  property ;  for 
other  places  300/.  per  annum,  of  retJ  or  personal 
property,  over  and  above  all  incumbrances  affect- 
ing the  same.  It  is  also  sufficient  if  the  candidate 
possess  property  of  the  several  kinds  which  shall 
be  jointly  of  sufficient  value,  though  each  be  sepa- 
rately of  insufficient  value.  The  situation  of  the 
property  in  all  cases  must  be  within  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  exceptions  contained  in 
the  former  statute,  in  favour  of  the  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  apparent  of  peers,  of  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs 
apparent  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  in  favour  of  candidates  for  the 
universities  of  England  and  for  the  university  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  continued. 

II.  Legislation  belatino  to  Propertt, 
Real  and  Personal. — Under  the  head  of  real 
property  there  is  a  subject,  that  of  the  inclosure  of 
commons,  which  we  have  not  before  noticed,  but 
which  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  passed  in  the  41  st 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  now  devote  some  attention  to. 

Anciently  the  uninclosed  or  waste  land  within 
the  compass  of  a  manor  belonged  in  general  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  tenants  of  the  manor, 
or  those  to  whom  the  lord  had  granted  out  portions 
of  his  manor  to  hold  of  him, — in  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  Merton,*  "  the  knights  and  their  free- 
holders whom  the  great  lords  had  infeoffed  of 
small  tenements  in  their  great  manors," — had  a 
right  of  common  upon  this  waste.  And  here  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  leading  distinction 
IB  English  law. 

By  the  English  law  the  subjects  of  real,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  personal,  property  are  commonly 
included  under  the  words  "  lands  and  tenements." 
The  word  tenement  is  more  comprehensive  than 
land,  as  it  includes  not  only  land,  but,  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  in  which  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  subjects  of  feudal  tenure,  likewise  every  mo- 
dification of  right  issuing  out  of  land,  as  a  right  of 
common,  a  franchise,  &c.  These  latter  subjects 
of  property  are  called  in  the  language  of  English 
law  incorporeal  tenements  or  hereditaments.  "  The 
word  hereditament,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,t  "  is 
by  much  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression, for  it  mcludes  not  only  lands  and  tene- 
ments, but  whatever  may  be  inherited,  be  it  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed." 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  term 
hereditament  is  more  comprehensive  or  larger 
than  tenement  in  one  direction,  it  is  smaller  or 
less  comprehensive  in  another.  For,  while  heredi- 
tament includes  things  which  cannot  be  holden,  it 
does  not  include  such  tenements  as  are  not  estates 
of  inheritance,  estates  for  life  for  example. 
.  Hereditaments  and  tenements,  then,  being  of 
two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  right  of  common  belongs  to  the 
latter.     Right  of  common  is,  to  quote  the  defini- 

•  yo  H«i.  III.  c.  4.  f  Co.  Lilt,  s  *. 
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tion  given  by  Blackstone,  "  a  profit  which  a  man 
has  in  the  land  of  another ;  as  to  feed  his  beasts, 
to  catch  fish,  to  dig  turf,  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like : 
and  hence  common  is  chiefly  of  four' sorts— com- 
mon of  pasture,  of  piscary,  of  turbary,  and  of 
estovers."* 

The  right  of  common  which  most  frequently 
occurs  is  common  of  pasture,  which  may  be  either 
(^pendant,  appurtenant,  or  m  gross.  Common 
Ofipendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  every  tenant  of 
a  manor  to  depasture  his  catUe,  which  are  either 
beasts  of  the  plough  or  such  as  manure  the  ground 
(viz.  horses,  kine,  and  sheep,  which  are  thence 
called  commonable  beasts)  upon  the  lord's  waat&t 
Common  appurtenant  is  that  which  is  annexed  to 
land  by  grant  from  the  owner  of  the  other  land 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised ;  or  by  title  of  pre- 
scription, which  supposes  a  forgotten  grant.  This 
oflen  extends  to  other  beasts,  besides  commonable 
beasts,  as  swine,  goats,  and  geese.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently measured  by  the  number  of  animals  which 
the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed  can  maintain  by 
its  produce  through  the  winter,  or  season  during 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
common,  though  it  may  be  subject  to  the  more 
exact  measure  of  a  certain  number  of  animals. 
Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  any  property  in  the  Isnd,  and 
may  be  vested  in  one  who  is  not  a  tenant  of  the 
manor.t 

The  remedy  of  the  commoner  against  the  lord 
or  other  proprietor  of  tlie  soil  for  excluding  him  or 
overstocking  the  pasture  is  now  only  by  action  on 
tlie  case,  his  other  remedy  by  assize  having  been 
abolished  by  the  recent  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  27.  Actions  on  the  case  are  among  those  ac- 
tions which,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  1(>,  s.  3, 
must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  has  arisen ;  and,  if  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
or  a  stranger,  contrive  by  inclosure  or  other  means 
to  exclude  the  commoner  for  twenty  years,  his 
right  of  entry  is  Io8t:§  formerly  he  might  then 
have  recourse  to  his  assize  for  ten  years  more,  bat 
that  is  taken  away  as  mentioned  above. 

The  rights  of  the  commoner  may  also  be  extin- 
guished by  inclosure.  By  the  statute  of  Merton 
(20  Hen.  III.)  c.  4,  lords  of  manors  are  em- 
powered to  approve  (improve  or  inclose)  against 
their  tenants,  and  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2 
(13  Edw.  I.)  c.  46,  against  their  neighbours. 
Upon  an  assize  brought  by  any  person  claiming 
common  of  pasture  appendant  or  appurtenant,  un- 
less by  special  grant,  the  jury  is  directed  to  inquire 
into  Uie  sufficiency  of  the  land  still  left  open  to 
the  commoners,  and  accordingly  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  inclosure ;  and  the  erection  of 
windmills,  sheep-cotes,  &c.,  is  authorised  indepen- 

*  i  Comm.  31. 

f  Common  by  rtatom  of  vitMage^  which  takn  place  when  tlic  te- 
Danta  of  two  adJolniDg  manors  have  luITered  uwir  ottte  to  nil|C« 
indiacriminatrly  over  tioth  waatea.  aeems  to  be  only  a  modifieatkn  «r 
common  appendant,  and  it  teems  that  either  lord  may  put  aa  rod  to  it 
by  erecting  a  fence.    Button's  Law  of  Real  Property,  876. 

t  Barton's  Law  of  Real  Property,  m,  37*.    S  Bl.  Ckimm.  33,  St. 

f  Bniton't  Law  of  Heal  Property,  ST*. 
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dently  of  such  sufficiency.  By  statute  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  amended  by  statute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  41,  fur- 
ther provisions  are  made  for  the  inclosure  of  parts 
of  commons  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  pre- 
serving trees  fit  for  timber  or  underwood.  And 
by  the  statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  such  a  majority 
as  therein  described  may  make  temporary  regula- 
tions as  to  the  times  of  turning  on  and  removing 
their  cattle.  But  the  most  important  acts  upon 
this  subject  are  those  of  a  local  nature,  which  in 
many  instances  have  abolished  the  right  of  com- 
mon altogether;  and  the  Greneral  Inclosure  Act  of 
41  Greo.  III.  c.  109,  which  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  particular  acts  subsequently  passed  for 
this  purpose. 

This  statute  begins  by  prescribing  an  oath  to  be 
taken  by  all  commissioners  under  future  inclosure 
acts,  and  disables  them  for  five  years  from  pur- 
chasing lands  within  the  parish  where  they  are  to 
act.  By  section  6  all  claimants  of  common  or 
other  right  in  any  of  the  lands  to  be  inclosed  are 
directed,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  to  present  their 
claims  in  writing,  with  distinct  specifications  of 
their  interests ;  but  by  section  7  the  commissioners 
are  to  assign  the  several  allotments  to  the  persons 
in  actual  possession  of  tlie  tenements  in  lieu  or  in 
right  of  which  such  allotments  are  to  be  made, 
without  pretending  to  determine  any  question  of 
title  to  those  tenements.  By  section  14  the  several 
shares  when  allotted,  it  is  declared,  "  shall  be  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  previous  rights ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  making  of  the  allotments,  and  the 
execution  of  the  award,  or  from  some  other  time 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  notice  fixed  on  the  church 
door,  all  rights  of  common,  &c.  shall  be  extin- 
guished. The  award  here  mentioned  is  directed 
by  8.  35  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  allotment 
shall  be  finished ;  it  is  to  express  the  quantities, 
situations,  and  descriptions  of  the  parcels  allotted, 
with  the  roads,  fences,  and  other  circumstances 
prescribed,  and  the  orders  and  regulations  made  by 
the  commissioners ;  it  is  to  be  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  read  and  executed  by  the  commissioners 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  called  fur  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  execution  of  it  is  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  next  Sunday  in  the  parish  church ;  from 
the  time  of  which  proclamation  only,  and  not  be- 
fore, such  award  shall  be  considered  as  complete ; 
and  it  is  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Westminster,  or  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  it  for 
inspection  ;  and  a  copy  of  this  award,  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  shall  be 
admitted  as  legal  evidence ;  and  the  award  itself 
shall  be  binding  and  conclusive,  unless  where  it 
is  otherwise  enacted ;  and,  if  the  commissioners 
think  fit  to  annex  any  maps  or  plans  to  the  award, 
they  are  to  be  enrolled  with  and  considered  as  part 
of  it."*  By  section  11  it  is  enacted  that  persons 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  accept  their  allotments 
wiihin  two  calendar  months  from  the  execution  of 
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the  award,  shall  be  totally  excluded  from  all  in- 
terest in  the  lands.  By  section  44  it  is  provided 
that  the  statute  shall  take  effect  only  where  the 
local  acts  are  silent. 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  the  comndl- 
tees  of  lunatics  (that  is,  the  persons  to  whose  car^ 
they  and  their  estates  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  lord  chancellor)  are  empowered  to  graut  leases 
on  behalf  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  raise  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  or  performance  of  his  en- 
gagements, by  sale  or  mortgage,  as  the  chancellor 
may  direct :  and  by  statute  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  80, 
s.  2,  the  same  power  is  extended  to  customary 
estates,  that  is,  those  to  which  the  title  is  alto- 
gether constituted  by  custom. 

During  this  period  some  acts  relating  to  the 
subject  of  charities  were  passed,  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  merely  to  enumerate,  viz. : — 52  Geo.  III., 
c.  101,  to  provide  a  summary  remedy  in  cases  of 
abuses  of  trusts  created  for  charitable  purposes ; 
52  Geo.  III.,  c.  102,  for  the  registering  and 
securing  charitable  donations;  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  91 
(amended  by  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  81),  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  charities  in 
England  for  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  59 
Geo.  III.,  c.  91,  for  giving  additional  facilities  in 
applications  to  courts  of  equity  regarding  the 
management  of  estates  or  funds  belonging  to 
charities. 

The  number  of  statutes  passed  during  this 
period  relating  to  the  subjects  of  trade,  navigation, 
ship-owners,  mariners,  and  fisheries,  was  very 
great,  implying  a  very  great  amount  of  legislative 
activity  in  that  direction.  The  whole  number  of 
statutes  on  the  above  specified  subjects,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (the  commencement  of  them) 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  given  in 
Sir  William  Evans's  '  Collection  of  the  Statutes,'  is 
79.  Of  these  there  were  but  13  in  existence  at 
the  commencement  of  George  IIl.'s  reign,  and 
only  22  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
indeed  before  1803 ;  so  that  during  the  present 
period,  i.  e.  from  1802  to  1820,  there  were  passed 
ai)out  three  times  as  many  statutes  on  these  sub- 
jects as  during  the  whole  preceding  history  of  our 
legislature  or  existence  of  our  monarchy.  To 
attempt  to  give  auything  of  an  account  or  analysis 
of  these  statutes,  or  even  to  transcribe  the  titles  of 
them,  would  evidently,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
be  futile,  and  would  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  take  up  room  which  could  be  much  better 
occupied. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  32,  intituled  "  An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  infant  suitors  in  courts  of  equity, 
entitled  to  stock  or  annuities  in  any  of  the  public  or 
other  funds,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England," 
the  courts  of, chancery  and  exchequer  are  em- 
powered to  order  the  dividends  on  any  stocks, 
funds,  or  annuities,  belonging  to  any  infant  suitors 
in  such  courts,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
standing  in  the  names  of  such  infants,  to  be  paid 
to  the  guardians  of  such  infants  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education,  or  otherwise  for  the  use  and 
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benefit,  of  rach  infants.  And  toon  after  another 
act  (52  Geo.  III., c.  158)  was  passed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  act,  and  likewise  of  the 
statute  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  to  all  other  transferable 
stocks  and  funds. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  observed  *  that  the 
last  General  Stamp  Act  did  not  fall  within  that 
period,  but  it  falls  within  the  present.  This  act, 
the  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  184,  contaiiu  important  pro- 
visions relating  to  bankers,  bankers'  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  probate  duties, 
&c.,  which  are  arranged  under  their  appropriate 
heads  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act.  This 
schedule  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  the  duties  on  admissions  to  o£Sces,  &c. ; 
on  instruments  of  conveyance,  contract,  obligation, 
and  security  for  money ;  on  deeds  in  general,  and 
on  other  instruments,  matters,  and  things  not  fall- 
iog  under  either  of  the  following  heads.  The 
second  part  contains  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
or  proceedings  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical 
couru,  and  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  equity 
at  Westminster,  and  other  courts  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  and  before  the 
lord  high  chancellor  or  the  lord  keeper  or  commis- 
■ioners  for  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  in  matters 
of  bankruptcy  and  lunacy.  The  third  part  con- 
tains the  duties  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration ;  on  confirmations  of  testaments, 
testamentary  and  dative ;  on  inventories  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  commissary  courts  of  Scotland ;  on 
legacies  out  of  real  or  pergonal,  heritable  or  move- 
able estate;  and  on  successions  to  personal  or 
moveable  estates  upon  intestacy.  By  the  second 
section  of  this  act  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be 
raised,  levied,  and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  fur  and  in 
reipect  of  the  several  instruments,  matters,  and 
things  mentioned  and  described  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed  (except  those  standing  under 
the  head  of  exemptions),  or  for  or  in  respect  of  the 
Teltum,  parchment,  or  paper,  upon  which  such 
instruments,  matters,  and  things,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  written  or  printed,  the  severu  duties  or 
sums  of  money  set  down  in  figures  against  the 
same  respectively,  or  otherwise  specified  and  set 
forth  in  the  same  schedule;  aud  that  the  yearly 
per  centage  duty  on  insurances  from  loss  by  fire 
therein  mentioned,  shall  commence  and  take  place 
from  and  after  the  28th  day  of  September,  1815 ; 
and  that  all  the  other  duties  therein  mentioned 
■hall  commence  and  take  place  from  and  after  the 
Slst  day  of  August,  1815 ;  and  that  the  said  sche- 
dule aud  all  the  provisions,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tions therein  contained,  with  respect  to  the  said 
duties,  and  the  instruments,  matters,  and  things, 
charged  therewith,  shall  be  deemet  and  taken  to 
be  part  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  read  and  construed 
as  if  the  same  bad  been  inserted  herein  at  this 
place,  and  shall  be  applied,  observed,  and  put  in 
execution  accordingly.     The  seventh  section  de- 
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dare*  that, "  if  any  person  ahaU  forge  or  coanterfeit, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp  or  die, 
which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used  is 
pursuance  of  this  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
former  act  or  acts  relating  to  any  stamp  duty  or 
duties,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  w 
resembled,  the  impression,  or  any  part  of  the  im- 
pression, of  any  such  stamp  or  die  as  aforesaid, 
upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  shall 
stamp,  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped 
or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  witii 
any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or 
part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  of 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  or  any  part 
thereof;  or,  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or 
expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
having  thereupon  the  impression  of  any  such 
forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  any 
stamp  or  die,  or  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  cr 
resembled  impression,  or  part  of  impression,  as 
aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  ;  or,  if  any  per- 
son shall  privately  and  secretly  use  any  stamp  or 
die  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  made,  or 
used,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  said 
duties,  or  any  part  thereof;  or,  if  any  person  shall 
fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  cut,  torn,  or  got  off,  the  impression  of 
any  stamp  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided, 
made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former 
act,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any  duty  or  duties 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  duty  or 
duties,  from  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper 
whatsoever,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  for  or  upon 
any  other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  any  in- 
strument or  writing,  charged  or  chargeable  with 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  then  and  in  every 
auch  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or 
assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  committing  any 
such  offence  as  aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  law- 
fully convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  By  the  eighth  section  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  former  acts  are  to  extend  to  this  act : 
and  by  the  tenth  section  it  is  declared  that  all  in- 
struments for  or  upon  which  any  stamp  or  stamps 
shall  have  been  used  of  an  improper  denomination 
or  rate  of  duty,  but  of  equal  or  greater  value  in  the 
whole  with  or  than  the  stamp  or  stamps  which 
ought  regularly  to  have  been  used  thereon,  shall 
nevertheless  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual  in  the 
law,  except  in  cases  where  the  stamp  or  stamps 
used  on  such  instruments  shall  have  been  specially 
appropriated  to  any  other  instrument,  by  having 
its  name  on  the  face  thereof.* 
We  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of 
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the  law  of  Copyright  and  of  Libel  to  the  date  at 
which  our  work  terminate*  ;*  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, of  considerable  importance   in  the  present 
day,  having  a  certain   affinity  to  the  subject  of 
literary  property,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  treated. 
The  question  is,  in  what  cases  actions  for  libel  may 
be  maintained  against  reviewers,  &c.  for  criticisms 
of  works.     It  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Wynford 
(Best,  C.  J.)  in  Levi  v.  Milne,t  that  the  decla- 
ratory statute  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60  does  not  apply  to 
civil   actions;    that  it  only   applies  to   criminal 
cases,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  in  any 
way  touches  civil  actions;  and  that  the  jury,  with 
respect  to  them,  stand  in  the  same  situation  as 
they  have  always  done.     However,  in  that  branch 
of  civil  actions  for  libel  which  arises  out  of  criti- 
cisms of  books,  the  decisions  of  the  judges  have 
given  to  the  jury  the  same  power  in  substance 
which  the  statute  has  given  to  them  expressly  in 
cases  of  indictment  or  criminal  information,  the 
power,  namely,  of  judging  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact.      lu   the  case  of  Carr  r.  Hood, I  where  an 
action  of  libel  was  brought  against  the  defendant, 
who  had  criticised  a  certain  work  of  the  plaintiff's, 
the  declaration,  aAer  setting  forth  that  the  plaintiff 
had  acquired  great  gains  by  the  sale  of  the  copy- 
right of  divers  books  of  his,  stated  that  the  de- 
fendant, intending  to  expose  him  to  and  to  bring 
upon  him  great  contempt,  laughter,  and  ridicule, 
fidsely  and  maliciously  published  a  certain  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  of  and  concerning,  &c.,  which 
same  libel  was  entitled   "  My  Pocket  Book,  or 
Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,  in 
quarto,  to  be  called  The  Stranger  in  Ireland  in 
1805,  by  a  Knight  Errant;"   and  which  same 
libel  contained  a  certain  false,  &c.  print  of  the 
said  Sir  John,  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  ludicrous 
and  ridiculous  appearance,  &c.     Plea,  Not  Guilty. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Here  the  sup- 
posed libel  has  only  attacked  those  works  of  which 
Sir  John  Carr  is  the  avowed  author ;   and  one 
writer,  in  exposing  the  follies  and  errors  of  another, 
may  make   use    of   ridicule,  however  poignant. 
Ridicule  is  often  the  fittest  weapon  which  can  be 
employed  for  such  a  purpose.     If  the  reputation 
or  pecuniary  interest  of  such  a  person  suffer,  it  is 
damnum  absque  injurid.     Where  is  the  liberty  of 
the  press  if  an  action  can  be  maintained  on  such 
principles  ?     Perhaps  the  plaintiff's  Tour  is  now 
unsaleable;  but  is  he  to  be  indemnified  by  receiv- 
ing a  compensation  in  damages  from  the  person 
who  may  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  bad  taste  and  inanity  of  his  compositions? 
Who  would  have  bought  the  works  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  afler  he  had  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke  ? 
But  shall  it  be  said  that  he  might  have  maintained 
an  action  for  defamation  against  that  great  philo- 
sopher, who   was    labouring    to    enlighten   and 
ameliorate  mankind  ?    We  really  must  not  cramp 
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observations  upon  authors  and  their  works.     They 
should  be  liable  to  criticism,  to  exposure,  and  even 
to  ridicule,  if  their  compositions  be  ridiculous ; 
otherwise  the  first  who  writes  a  book  on  any  sub- 
ject will  maintain  a  monopoly  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  respecting  it.     This  would  tend  to  the 
perpetuity  of  error.     Reflection  on  personal  cha- 
racter is  another  thing.     Show  me  an  attack  on 
the  moral  character  of  this  plaintiff,  or  any  attack 
on  his  character  unconnected  with  his  authorship, 
and  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  judge  who  ever  sat 
here  to  protect  him ;  but  I  cannot  hear  of  malice 
on  account  of  turning  his  works  into  ridicule. 
Every  man  who  publishes  a  book  commits  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  any  one  may 
comment  on  his  performance.    If  the  commentator 
does  not  step  aside  from  the  work,  or  introduce 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  he  exer- 
cises a  fair  and  legitimate  right.     The  critic  does 
a  great  service  to  the  public  who  writes  down  any 
vapid  or  useless  publication,  such  as  ought  never 
to  have  appeared.     He  checks  the  dissemination 
of  bad  taste,  and  prevents  people  from  wasting 
both  their  time  and  money  upon  trash.     I  speak 
of  fair   and  candid  criticism,  and  this  every  one 
has  a  right  to  publish,  although  the  author  may 
suffer  a  loss  from  it.     Such  a  loss  the  law  does 
not  consider  as  an  injury,  because  it  is  a  loss 
which  the  party  ought  to  sustain.     It  is,  in  short, 
the  loss  of  fame  and  profits  to  which  he  was  never 
entitled.    Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  threat- 
ening to  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the  species 
of  action  before  the  court.     We  ought  to  resist  an 
attempt  against  fair  and  liberal  criticism  at  the 
threshold."    The  chief  justice  concluded  by  direct- 
ing the  jury,  that,  if  the  writer  of  the  publication 
complained  of  had  not  travelled  out  of  the  work 
he  criticised,  for  the  purpose  of  slander,  the  action 
would  not  lie ;  but,  if  they  could  discern  in  it  any- 
thing personally  slanderous  against  the  plaintiff, 
unconnected  with  the  works  he  had  given  to  the 
public,  in  that  case  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action. 
Thus  the  jury  were  here  left  to  determine  not  only 
the  fact  of  publishing,  but  also  whether  the  matter 
published  was  libellous  or  not,  for  by  the  direction 
of  the  court  they  were  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  writer  had  travelled  out  of  the  work  he  criti- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  slander.     Doctrine  similar 
to  the  above  has  been  held  in  later  cases.     In  a 
case*  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  bookseller,  and  the 
declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  intending,  &c. 
to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  (the  plaintiff) 
published  and  vended  books  of  an  absurd,  im- 
moral, and  improper  tendency,   composed    and 
printnl  the  libel  in  question.  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that  evidence  was  receivable  to  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  publications  to 
which  the  libel  alluded,  though  it  was  certainly 
actionable  gravely  to  impute  to  a  bookseller  having 
published  a  poem  which  he  had  not  published. 
But,  if  a  writer,  he  added,  under  the  pretence  of 
criticising  a  literary  work,  introduce  facts  not 
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stated  in  the  work,  accompanied  vith  injurioag 
comment*  upon  them,  such  writer  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  libel.* 

As  regards  that  class  of  cases  where  the  book 
criticised  is  of  tuch  a  character  that  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  contrary  to  law,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  can 
maintain  no  action  at  law :  and,  in  the  case  of 
Walcot  V.  Walker.t  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  It  is  not 
the  business  of  this  court  to  decree  either  an  in- 
junction or  an  account  of  the  profits  of  works  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no 
action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of  that  which  he 
calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
will  not  permit  him  to  consider  his  property.  It 
is  no  answer  that  the  defendants  are  as  criminal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  know  whether  an 
action  at  law  would  lie ;  for,  if  not,  the  court  ought 
not  to  give  an  account  of  the  unhallowed  profits  of 
libellous  publications." 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  late  case  of  Stockdale  v.  HanBard4  the  sta- 
tute 3  Vict.  c.  9  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  all 
proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  stayed  upon  the  defendant  bringing 
before  the  court  (after  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to 
the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  of  his  intention  so  to  do) 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  second  section  enacts 
that  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  when  commenced 
in  respect  of  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  such  a 
report,  &c.,  on  proiduciion  and  verification  of  the 
original.  By  the  third  section,  in  proceedings  for 
printing  any  extract  or  abstract  of  a  paper,  it  may 
be  shown  that  such  extract  or  abstract  was  pub- 
lished bmidjide  and  without  malice ;  and,  if  such 
shall  be  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  shall  be  entered  for  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 

III.  Criminal  Legislation. —  In  the  pre- 
ceding Book  we  entered  so  fully  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  relating  to  riots,  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  combinations,  and  other  similar 
offences  again»t  the  state,§  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  particularly  to  that  subject  here. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  one  or  two  statutes  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  treason,  which  were 
parsed  during  the  present  period,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  it. 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  book  that  the  statute 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  48  had  abolished  the  punishment 
of  burning  women  for  high  or  petit  treason,  and 
substituted  hanging  in  its  stead ;  and  now  in  the 
present  period  a  further  amelioration  was  made  in 
the  criminal  code  relating  to  the  punishment  for 

*  Selw.  N.  p.  1049.     NiKhUngale  s.  Slockdale,  Undoa  aittingi 
titUT  II.  T.  49  Geo.  III.  EUeoborougb,  C.  J. 
+  7  Vesey  Jun    \. 
i  9  Adol.  and  El.  1. 
I  See  ante.  Vol.  lU.  pp.  «09,  610. 


high  treason :  for  by  the  statute  54  G«o.  III.  c 
146,  after  a  recital  that  in  certain  cases  of  fai^ 
treason,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  r- 
quired  by  law  to  be  pronounced  against  perscn 
convicted  of  the  said  crime  was  that  they  sbooU 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  executioii, 
and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  notil 
they  were  dead ;  that  they  should  be  taken  dom 
again,  and  that  when  they  were  yet  alive  their 
bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  that 
faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads  should  be 
severed  from  their .  bodies,  and  their  bodies  be 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  and 
quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal ; — it  is  enacted 
that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason  in  'which,  i$ 
the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  was  as  aforeniid, 
the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  from  the  passing 
of  the  act,  against  any  person  convicted  shall  be, 
that  such  person  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  or  she  be  dead,  and  that  afto^ 
wards  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body  d 
such  person,  and  the  body,  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, shall  be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty  and  his 
successors  shall  think  fit  And  by  section  2nd  it 
is  further  declared,  that  after  sentence  his  majesty 
may,  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  counter- 
signed by  a  principal  secretary  of  state,  direct  that 
such  person  as  aioresaid  shall  not  be  drawn,  but 
shall  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  war- 
rant is  expressed,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  not 
there  hanged,  but  beheaded  alive;  and  in  such 
warrant  may  direct  in  what  manner  the  body, 
head,  and  quarters  of  such  person  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  statute  52  Geo,  III.  c.  156,  after  reciting 
that  many  prisoners  of  war  confined  and  on  parok 
in  different  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions  have 
of  late  escaped  by  the  aid  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  and  others,  enacts  that  every  person  who 
shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
knowingly  and  wilfully  aid  or  assist  any  alien 
enemy  of  his  majesty,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  ia 
his  majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  prisaner 
shall  be  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  war  »  any 
prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  shall  be 
suffered  to  be  at  large  in  his  majesty's  dominion* 
or  any  part  thereof  on  his  parole,  to  escape  from 
such  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  firom 
his  majesty's  dominions,  if  at  large  upon  parole, 
shall  upon  being  convicted  thereof  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  as 
a  felon  for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  fourteen  or 
seven  years,  as  the  court  before  whom  such  person 
shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge.  By  the  3rd 
section  it  is  enacted,  that,  if  any  person  or  persons 
owing  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  after  any  such 
prisoner  as  aforesaid  hath  quitted  the  coast  of  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  such  his  escape 
as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  upon 
the  high  seas,  aid  or  assist  such  prisoner  in  his 
escape  to  or  towards  any  other  dominions, or  place, 
such  person  shall  also  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 
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and  be  liable  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid ;  and 
such  offenRes  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county,  shall  and  may 
be  inquired  of,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  ad- 
judged in  any  county  within  the  realm,  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  offences  had  been  committed 
within  auch  county. 

By  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  any  natnral-bom  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, without  licence  under  the  sign  manual  or 
signified  by  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation, 
to  enter  or  agree  to  enter  into  the  service  or 
under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince  or  people, 
or  person  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  any  foreign  state,  pro- 
vince, or  part  thereof,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  in  any  warlike  capacity  whatsoever,  or  even  to 
go  abroad  with  that  intent;  or  for  any  person 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
even  to  attempt  to  enlist  any  person  for  any  of 
these  puri>08e8.  The  6th  section  imposes  a  forfeit 
of  50<.  on  the  master  of  any  ship  for  every  such 
person  whom  he  shall  knowingly  take  on  board, 
and  on  the  owner  for  every  such  person  whom  he 
shall  knowingly  even  agree  tu  take  on  board  ;  the 
ship  to  be  detained  till  the  penalty  be  paid,  or  bail 
found  for  the  payment.  The  Ith  and  8th  sections 
provide  against  the  equipment  or  arming,  wholly 
or  partially,  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to  employ 
her  as  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  or  store-ship,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  state  or  persons  exer- 
cising any  powers  of  government. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  143,  the  import- 
ant statute  now  in  force  on  the  subject  of  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws,  all  the  offences  against  the 
revenue  laws,  which  by  the  laws  then  in  force  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  are  made  felony 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  except  certain  ofEences, 
which  the  act  enumerates.  These  consist  of  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  post-office;  of  forging 
certain  government  certificates  and  stamps ;  of  as- 
sisting with  arms  in  illegal  exportation,  running, 
relanding,  rescuing,  &c.,  when  committed  by  three 
or  more  persons  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other 
offensive  weapons ;  of  maliciously  shooting  at  or 
upon  any  vessel  or  boat  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or 
in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits,  or  within  the  same  limits 
maliciously  shooting  at,  maiming,  or  dangerously 
wounding  any  officer  of  his  majesty's  military  or 
naval  forces,  or  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  any 
person  aiding  him  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty 
under  any  revenue  act,  or  act  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling. 

By  the  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  the  pillory, 
except  in  certain  cases,"  it  is  enacted,  that "  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  judgment  shall 
not  be  given  and  awarded  against  any  person  or 
persons  convicted  of  any  offence,  that  such  person 
or  persons  do  stand  in  or  upon  the  pillory,  except 
for  \he  offences  hereinafter  mentioned,  any  law, 
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statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : 
provided  that  all  laws  now  in  force  whereby  any 
person  is  subject  to  punishment  for  the  taking 
any  false  oath,  or  for  committing  any  manner  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  for  the  procuring  or 
suborning  any  other  person  so  to  do,  or  for  wil- 
fully, falsely,  and  corruptly  affirming  or  declaring, 
or  procuring  or  suborning  any  other  person  so  to 
affirm  and  declare,  in  any  matter  or  thing,  which 
if  the  same  had  been  deposed  in  the  usual  form 
would  have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  effect ; 
and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  said  seve- 
ral offences  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  such  persons 
were  subject  to  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  or  any  of  them,  before  the  passing  of  this 
act,  and  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made."  And 
section  2  substitutes  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  pillory.  This 
punishment  has  since,  however  ("perhaps,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,"  "  through  inadver- 
tency"), been  inflicted  by  the  57  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

There  is  a  subject  which,  though  in  one  point 
of  view  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  Real  Property, 
yet,  as  the  statutes  relating  to  it  which  were  passed 
during  this  period  view  it  rather  under  the  head 
of  Criminal  Legislation,  may  be  now  noticed  under 
that  head.  Formerly,  by  the  English  law,  both 
villeins  regardant  and  villeins  in  gross  were  con- 
sidered as  real  property.  Consequently  all  the 
incidents  of  real  property  attached  to  them;  so 
that  some  passages  of  the  old  books  seem  to  our 
modern  ideas  not  a  little  strange.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  passage  from  Perkins : — "  If  a  man 
be  seized  of  a  villein  in  gross  in  fee,  and  the  lord 
of  the  villein  hath  issue  a  son,  which  son  marrieth 
a  wife,  and  the  father  dieth,  and  the  son  dieth  be- 
fore any  seizure  of  the  villein,  yet  his  wife  shall  be 
endowed  of  the  villein."t  Thus,  also,  as  tbete 
may  be  waste  in  houses,  gardens,  parks,  fish-ponds,^ 

•  t  Coleriaxe'i  Blnekstone'a  Com.  IS3.  not*  (e). 

t  Sect.  ST2.  The  title  of  Ferkini'i  work  (which  is  one  of  gmt  au- 
thority in  old  law)  it  •  A  profitable  lx»ke  of  Muter  John  Ferkiiu, 
fellow  of  the  Inner  Temple,  trentingof  the  laws  of  England.  Lou- 
don, ia93.'  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader 
tliut  dower  in  English  law  is  ao  estate  for  life,  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  wife,  after  the  decease  of  her  husliaikd,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  hushand  was  seised,  in  deed  or  ia 
law,  at  any  time  durinff  the  marriage,  for  a  lef^al  estate  of  inlteritance 
in  poasfssion.  The  following  observations  in  a  note  to  fi  Bl.  Oomm. 
1S4  will  be  found  not  uuinteresting,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  explain  the  meaning  of  an  expression  seldom  understood  by  those 
who  use  it.  '*  When  special  endowments  were  made  ad  oftJaai  n- 
eUtimt  the  hushaad,  alter  afflunce  made  and  troth  plighted,  used  to 
declare  with  what  speciSc  lands  he  meant  to  endow  his  wife  (find 
dotoal  «m  de  uM  mauno  eimpertixmtiu.  Sic,  Bract.  I.  ii.  c.  3t,  s.  <.), 
and  therefore  In  the  old  York  ritual  (Seld.  V:  0etr.,  l.ii.  o.  St) 
there  is  at  this  part  of  the  matrimonial  service,  the  following  rubric : 
"  Saetrdm  mtsmigel  doteas  mulmit!  et,  li  Urm  ei  n  dotma  itiwr,  ubu 
dieattar  jifo/taas  ute"  &c.  When  the  wife  was  endowed  generally 
fail  fmf  ugorem  imam  dotaverit  in  gmerali,  de  owtibut  territ  et  tentmeMu  : 
Bract.  t&.),  the  husband  seems  to  have  said,  "  With  all  my  lands  and 
tentnnents  I  thee  endow  ;**  and  then  they  all  became  liable  to  her 
dower.  When  he  endowed  her  with  personalty  only,  he  used  to  say, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  (or,  aa  the  Salisbury  ritual  haa  it,  with 
allmg  worldly  chattel)  I  thee  endow ;"  which  entilled  the  wife  to  her 
ttiirda,  or  pert  ratiimabiti$,  of  his  personal  estate,  which  is  provided 
for  by  Magna  Cbarta,  cap.  18.  though  the  retaining  this  last  expieasioa 
in  our  modem  liturgy,  if  of  any  meaning  at  all,  can  now  reier  only 
to  the  right  of  maintenance,  which  she  acquires  duringooverture,  out 
of  her  husband's  personalty." — See  also  the  argument  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  Banks  e.  Sutton  T>  Eq.  Kb.  383,  note ; 
I  P.  W.  634,  and  the  observations  thereon  in  Park  on  the  hiw  of 
dower,  13I,etMf. 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  diatinctiuni  taken  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  regard  to  viN 
leins.  Thus : — "  If  tenant  iu  dower  of  a  memor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  tlie  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion  may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  VI. 
11,  Curia.)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  them  to  do  other  services  which  diey 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.    (2  Hen.  VI.  1 1.)  "  • 

We  here  see  a  time  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  tlut 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
local  laws  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
penod  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain British  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
■laves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  fu  as 
regarded  Brilish  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23, 
by  which  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113. 
The  act  for  establishine  a  registry  of  colonial 
■laves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  s.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
■laves,  made  within  ^e  United  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  from  the  colony  ;  and  enacts, 
that  after  Ist  January,  1820,  "  no  deed  or  in- 
strument, made  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  be  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
v^ed,  or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  to  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  rc^stration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves."  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;  that  instruments 
■hall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
diat  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
f  12th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 

•  (Sted  n  Vin.  Abr.  437. 


thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  <^  snj 
court  of  justice,  &c.,  shall  not  be  affected;  sod 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  since  the 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  registered.* 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  46  Gea 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  regn- 
lation  of  quarantine.  The  substance  of  their  pro- 
visions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in 
one  of  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  Blacknone'i 
Commentaries :  —  "  Many  offences  described  in 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecimiary  penalties 
and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omit  dis- 
closing that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  has  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  wilfully  to 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  the 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  persons 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  to 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  escape 
firom  it ;  and  for  any  officer  of  quarantine  know- 
ingly to  permit  any  person,  ship,  or  goods  to 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place  without 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  false  certifi- 
cate of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine.  Per- 
sons uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  are  laid 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  punishments,  as  those  performing  quarantine 
there.  It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  convey  clan 
destinely,  or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  letters 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infected 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streets  or  places  of 
public  resort,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  un- 
lawful to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yet  it  must 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patients  after^ 
wards  so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  public 
health  by  the  communication  of  the  disease. 
R.  V.  Vantandillo,  4  M.  and  S.  73,  and  R.  e.  Bur- 
nett, 4  M.  and  S.  272."  + 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  commonly 
called  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  attempts  to 
murder  by  certain  means  are  made  capital  felonies. 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  "  punishes  with  death  in  prin- 
cipals, counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one;  the  attempting  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one ;  stab- 
bing or  cutting  any  one,  with  intent  in  so  doing 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  the 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  accomplice, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciously 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  miscar- 
riage of,  any  woman  then  quick  with  child.    The 

*  It  nuy  be  almoct  unDoeenaTy  to  add  ttut,  by  the  etetoto  S  ud 
4  WUl.  iV.  e.  TS,  ilaTety  U  eboUdied  througbout  the  BMA 
ealonieik 

t  *  Cal«id(e't  Bl.  Cma.,  Itt,  note  (1). 
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same  statute  provides,  however,  that,  if  the  shooting 
at,  levelling,  or  attempting  to  discharge  the  loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  stabbing  or  cutting,  were  dune 
under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  murder,  then  the  party  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted."* This  statute  also,  says  the  same  writer 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone, 
*'  makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shall  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
houses,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  their  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond that  which  the  law  necessarily  implies  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson. "t 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bun*  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 

The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.. I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
surers, are  made  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  maJces  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  maliciously  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 

The  statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
dates the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  counterfeiting  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  ofiB.cers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize-money,  bounty -money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
iiny  naval  or  murine  ofiBcer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  wages,  &c.,  and 
makes  the  offence  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
humane  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and 
others  to  sofien  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  some  heavy 

•  Note  to  *  Bl.  Comm.  19*. 
t  Note  to  4  Bl.  Comm.  2S1. 
VOL.  IV. GKO.  III. 


offences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  offences,  comparatively 
lightj  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  Eliz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted for  the  offence  of  privately  stealing  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  129.  By  this  statute  (sect.  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
"  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shall 
adjudge,  or  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  said  judge 
or  court  shall  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samuel  Ramilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  repeal  the  statutes  10  and 
11  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  All  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  ttnd  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Sunuel  carried 
through  a  liill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  bleaching-grounds,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
criminal  law  reform  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  liord  Ellen- 
borough  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
shortly  after  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  so  zealously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Gfeorge  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment substituted.*  The  statute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capital  to  steal  goods  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted. t  The 
value  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  nc- 

•  I  Geo.  IV.  c.  117.   4GC0.  IV.f.  !>3.   7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  99.  f  l.% 
t  *  Geo.  IV.  c.  43.  • 
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cessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  was  «Im>  a 
few  years  after  raited  from  forty  shillings  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  as  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactments  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
16,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


LossElsom. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
fessional life,  says  :  "  That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all  the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness*  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 

{)atient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
ove  of  investigation  which  no  harshness  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  after  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent^ 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  ground  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  left  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  most  learned  ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted."t 

*  7  and  8  Oro.  IV.  e.  X«,  {  II, 

t  Hiiitorlcml  Skptchn  of  Statesmen  who  flouridinl  in  the  Time  of 
George  III.    I)y  Henry  Lord  Broughara.   Second  wries,  p.  64. 


In  general  intellectual  superiority,  bowever, 
Lord  Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  any  imt 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  had  perhaps 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  even  among 
the  distinguished  meu  who  have  successively  occu- 
pied the  Same  aeat  with  himself.  We  mast  add, 
however,  in  power  of  mind  exercised  in  the  judi- 
cial functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  exercised 
in  another  direction,  Lord  Bacon  displayed  powers 
of  mind  superior  to  his.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  as  chan- 
cellors about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  havine 
previously  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  common 
law  court.  But  the  precedence  in  point  of  timr, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  has  made 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form  a  far  larcm 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  which 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  of  Lord 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Jjord  Eldon's  slowness  in  coming 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge.  Lord  Brougham 
says :  "  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  decision 
he  had  long  ago,  without  any  hesitation,  come  to. 
The  bad  habit  into  which  he  fell,  of  not  attending 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivering  before 
him,  made  him  often  postpone  the  forming  of  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  postponed  giving 
his  attention  to  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  ease  and 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it ;  and, 
having  a  great  and  most  just  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  he  scarcely  ever  after 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.  Indeedj  the 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  when  he 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  he  produced,  and  the  endless  difiSculties 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  was 
manifestly  all  the  while  taking,  gave  him  every 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  and 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  fear  that  be 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hardly  formed 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  be 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balance  to 
make  each  side  almost  indifferently  preponderate."* 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  "It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldon'a  judg- 
ments were  mure  quickly  formed,  and  more  obsti- 
nately adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  diflBcult,  and 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  dispose  of." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following?  In  Whitmore  ▼.  Tn- 
lawny,^  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  is  reported  as 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms : — "  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  construction  of  such  a  vrill  aa  this 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  ;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of  opi- 
nion, rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  the  claims," 

•  HMorieal  Sketchee  of  Statesmen,  Sic.,  n,  C8 
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&c.  Again,  in  eX'parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  rematk: — "Upon  some  parts  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment."  His  lordship  speaks  of 
donbt  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  they 
were  things  to  be  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himself,  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  "  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenty  years,"  Act  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon'a  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
or  degree  "  quickly  formed."  Lord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  "  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefulness  on  the  bench."  Whether  the 
hesitation  was  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed  certain,  and  must  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  suitors  interested 
in  a  will  upon  which  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
his  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  heaita- 
tion  having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  apparent  but  real. 


Lord  Stowkli.. 


The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother,  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  his  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
characteristics.  "  There  has  seldom,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  which  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embellish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person,  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
liad  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  firm— the  preternatur^  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  miiid"s  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  as  that  exigency  varies 
in  its  purpose  or  its  direction.     But  so  had  he 

•  U  Vm.  617.  t  1  Maild.  Chanc.  preface  ». 


also  escaped  the  hardness,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  firom  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  while  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singularly 
firee  Arom  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  application  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  almost  solitary  habits 
of  the  comparatively  secluded  walk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  the  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  his  vast  superiority 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  wliole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  tlie  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  ]f  ever  the  prtiise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  WW  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  tiic 
approbation  cpnstantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  (fl  those  wonderful  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

"It  woula  be  e^y,  but  it  woi|l4  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  c«.u«es  iif  which  ^\t  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  (o  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profession,  but  of  the 
less  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  They  who 
deal  with  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
frequently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  often  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  but  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  withiu  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  involve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limits  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  Scott's  judgments  is  not,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book.only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  library  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  question  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  what  constitutes  n 
marriage.    The  evidence  given  upon  this  question 
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of  fact  (as  it  was  before  him,  a  foreign  judge)  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  Scotlish  lawyers,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  age,  and  wiio  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  text-books  referred 
to  in  their  evidence.  Through  this  labyrinth  the 
learned  civilian  steored  his  way  with  an  acuteness, 
a  wariness  and  circumspection,  a  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  a  firmness  of  decision,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  singularly  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  and  the  exquisite 
diction,  at  once  beautifully  elegant  and  severely 
chaste,  in  which  his  judgment  was  clothed.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  great  performance,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  foreign  authority,  forms  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  will  indeed. always  form,  the  manual 
of  Scottish  lawyers  upon  its  important  subject."  * 


SiK  \V.  Grant. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  Lord  Eldon  sat 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  judge's  seat  of  the 
second  equity  court,  that  ol  the  master  of  the 
Rolls,  WHS  filled  by  Sir  William  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  powerful-minded  reasoners,  of  his  own  or  any 
age.  There  are  some  points  in  Sir  William 
Grant's  iiistory  that  render  his  career  different 
from  the  ordinary  one  of  successful  lawyers.  It 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  more  successful 
class  of  Iriwyers  are  little  known  in  parliament, 
that  many  indeed  do  not  enter  parliament  till  they 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  official  rank  of 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  It  was  not  so  with 
Sir  William  Grant.  With  little  distinction  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  practice  at  the  bar  for 
many  years,  his  public  character  rested  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  speaker  in  ])arliament,  the  following  short 
anecdote,  related  by  Lord  Brougiiani,  will  convey 
some  idea,  at  least  when  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  it.  "  His  style  was  pecu- 
liar; it  was  that  of  the  closest  and  severest  rea- 
soning ever  heard  in  any  popular  assembly ; 
reasoning  which  would  have  been  reckoned  close 
in  the  argumentation  of  the  bar  or  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason  and  the  triumph  of  pure 

•  State»fneii,  second  series,  [ip.  7  ^-75. 


reason.  All  was  sterling,  all  perfectly  plain; 
there  was  no  point  in  the  diction,  no  illustradon 
in  the  topics,  no  ornament  of  fancy  in  the  accom- 
paniments. The  language  was  choice,  perfecdy 
clear,  abundantly  correct,  quite  concise,  admirablj 
suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words  clothed  and 
conveyed.  In  so  far  it  was  felicitous,  no  further; 
nor  did  it  ever  leave  behind  it  any  impression  of 
the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said  ;  the  words 
were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  oflF  the 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  things;  tho»e 
things  were  alone  remembered.  Xo  speaker  was 
more  easily  listened  to  ;  none  sodifiicult  to  answer. 
Once,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  hearing  liim  with  a 
view  to  making  that  attempt,  was  irritated  in  i 
way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  by  the 
conversation  of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  show 
of  some  crossness,  and  (after  an  exclamation) 
sharply  said,  '  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pleasant  a 
thing  to  have  to  answer  a  speech  like  that?'  "* 
Lord  Brougham's  description  of  Sir  William 
Grant's  deportment  in  the  Roils  court  is  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  work  : — 

"  The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  spectacle 
which   afforded    true   delight   to  every   person  of 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste.     After  a  long  and 
silent  hearing — a  hearing  of  all   tiiat    could   be 
urged  by  the  counsel  of  every  party — unbroken  by 
a  single  word,  and  when  the  sjiectator  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard)  might  suppose 
that  his  mind  had  been  absent  from   a  scene  in 
which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  was 
closed — the  advocates'  hour  was  passed — the  par- 
ties were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event — the 
hall  no  longer  resounded  with  any  voice — it  seemed 
as  if  the  affair  of  the  day,  for  the  present,  was  over, 
and  the  court  was  to  adjourn  or  to  call  for  another 
cause.     No!  the  judge's  time  had    now  arrived, 
and  another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.    The  great 
magistrate  began  to  pronounce  his  judgment,  and 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  bench.     Forth  came  a  strain  of  clear  unbroken 
fluency,  disposing  alike,  in  most  luminous  order, 
of  all  the  facts  and  of  all  the  arguments  in  the 
cause,  reducing  into  clear  and  simple  arrangement 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  and  conflict- 
ing statement ;  weighing  each  matter,  and  dispos- 
ing of  each  in  succession  ;   settling  one  doul*  by  a 
parenthetical  remark ;  passing  over  anotlier  diffi- 
culty by  a  reason  only  more    decisive  that  it  was 
condensed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole   impression 
of  the  case,  in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge's 
mind,  with   argument  enough  to  show  why  he  so 
thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it  was 
a  judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  over-stepping  the 
bounds    which    distinguish   a  judgment    from   a 
speech.     This  is   the    perfection    of  judicial   elo- 
quence; not  avoiding   argument;  but  confining  it 
to  such  reasoning  as   beseems  him  who  has  rather 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction  than 
to  labour  at  convincing  others  ;  not  rejecting  rcfer- 

*  .SUtesmea,  llrst  Aeries,  p.  138. 
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ence  to  authority,  but  never  betokening  a  disposi- 
tion to  seek  shelter  behind  other  men's  names,  for 
-what  he  might  fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  per- 
son i  not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of 
the  more  chastened  graces  that  accord  with  the 
severe  standard  of  a  judge's  oratory.  This  per- 
fection of  judicial  eloquence  Sir  William  Grant 
attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  listeners  was  as 
certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were  incon- 
testable and  exalted."* 

Sir  William  Grant  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
marked  somewhat  by  taciturnity  and  reserve. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  on  one  occasion,  being  much 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  colonies  in  a  speech 
of  Sir  William  Grant's,  sent  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the  same  sub-  • 
ject  through  a  friend,  a  chancery  barrister  of  some 
eminence,  who  practised  in  the  Rolls  court ;  and 
v/ho  said  to  Bentham  some  time  afterwards, 
"  I  have  given  the  master  of  the  Rolls  your  pam- 
phlet, but  he  is  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  and 
what  he  thinks  of  it  neither  you  nor  I  will  proba- 
bly ever  know." 

In  his  time  the  Rolls  court  sat  in  the  evening 
from  six  to  ten ;  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the 
court  rose ;  his  servant,  it  is  said,  when  he  went 
to  bed  leaving  two  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table, 
which  he  always  found  empty  in  the  morning. 
Sir  William  Grant  lived  in  the  Rolls  House,  occu- 
pying two  or  three  rooms  on  the  g^und-floor; 
and,  when  showing  them  to  his  successor  in  the 
Rolls,  he  said,  "  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms ; 
this  is  my  dining-room ;  my  library  and  bed- 
room are  beyond.;  and  I  am  told,"  he  added, 
"  there  are  some  good  rooms  up-stairs ;  but  I  never 
was  there." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overrate  Sir 
William  Grant's  judicial  merits,  yet  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one  judgment  of  his  that,  as  a  whole, 
is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Garth  v.  Cotton,t  the  most  able  judgment 
and  the  finest  piece  of  reasoning  that  we  know  in 
the  English  language;  or  even  to  the  judgments  of 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  his  successor  in  the  Rolls,  in 
the  important  cases  of  Cholmondeley  v.  Clinton,t 
and  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson.§  Sir  William  Grant's 
reputation  is  certainly  much  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer's;  and  the  important  conclusions  which 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  established  in  those  cases,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  reversed  Sir  William 
Grant's  judgment,  and  in  the  latter  altered  the 
law, — at  least,  by  great  exertion  of  learning  and 
reasoning,  showed  what  the  law  really  was  on  a 
very  important  point, — may  have  been  owing  rather 
to  greater  legal  learning  than  to  greater  judicial 
excellence.  We  have,  however,  thought  it  right 
to  say  what  we  have  said,  the  rather  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  does  not  seem  to  have  justice 
done  him  in  some  quarters.  He  is  spoken  of  rather 

*  Stntcsmeu,  first  series,  p.  137. 

f  We  refer  to  the  report  in  Dickeos.  frcmi  Loiil  Hnr<twicke*s  own 
MS.  notes,  Tbe  reports  of  the  Kime  caw  in  3  Atk.  7M,  and  in 
1  Ves,  hcn.  646,  will  furnish  no  idea  of  wh.nt  we  all  ide  to. 
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slightingly  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  his  *  Me- 
moirs,' lately  published ;  and  from  his  excellence 
being  purely  judicial,  and  his  having  filled  his 
judicial  office  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  his 
general  reputation  (for  he  is  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  such  judg- 
ments as  those  specified  above)  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  deserts. 


Sib  S.  I10IIII.I.T. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  reform  of 
our  criminal  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  regretted 
that,  considering  his  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  and 
his  great  authority  with  the  bench.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  rather  apply  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  which  had  so  long  cast  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  court  (of  chancery)  in  which  he 
practised.  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered  that 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  affected  by 
our  civil  polity  are  never  without  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  heard  ;  but  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  uninformed,  and  the  misled,  the 
objects  upon  whom  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
operates,  have  no  voice  to  protest  against  the 
severities  which  the  legislature  may  inflict  on 
them.*  The  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  correct, 
but  we  think  the  former  is  not  so.  The  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery are  never  without  the  means  of  making  their 
complaints  effectually  heard  cannot  be-  admitted, 
without  very  large  modifications,  by  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  court  of  chancery  either  as  a 
suitor  or  as  a  practitioner  therein.  The  word 
"  poor  "  is  a  word  of  comparative  import — and, 
for  every  purpose  of  preventing  his  being  robbed 
and  oppressed,  every  man  who  has  not  a  sum  of 
money  from  200/.  upwards  to  pay  for  it  is  just  as 
much  without  the  power  of  protecting  his  rights,  or 
of  redressing  his  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  which 
rights  and  the  redress  of  which  wrongs  the  court 
of  chancery  professes  to  exist,  as  the  "  poor  and 
destitute  "  spoken  of  above  are  without  the  power 

*  Life  of  Sir  Samnel  Romilly.  by  Henry  Roscoe.  Esq..  banister-at- 
law.  in  '  Eminent  British  Lawvers,'  Laraner's  Cabinet  Cvclopisdia, 
p.  »»T. 
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of  effectually  redressing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undoubtedly  of  many  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  interests  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  law,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  500^  cannot  obtaii)  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  Qiachmery  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  that  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  first  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  thsy  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unsatisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
results  in  the  master  insertingan  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  the  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  within  a  specified  time. 
Could  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  fVom  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  master's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  termed  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  England  that  we  are  now  im- 
pugning. That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  and  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  Impartiality,!  as  between  man  and 

•  8  and  4  WUI.  4,  e.  104. 

f  We  quote  the  following  remarkf  OD  ihu  tenn  which  tro  had 
oecRsion  to  make  on  another  occasion:—'*  In  its  uost  geberal,  and 
iodead  in  its  I'tyBological  senae,  equity  means  eqnalily.*  impartiality. 
The  latter  (erm  u^ema  to  ua  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  Than  can  be  on- 
teined  from  any  turning  and  twisting  of  the  words  Ja«.  or  juAice,  or 
any  talli  about '  gi\ing  to  tvery  man  his  own.'  IW,  after  all.  tlie 
question  v.\\\  stilt  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  Ihnt  tlie  dpflnitinn 
of  Jnttlca  tu  IM  *  ooMtons  ei  perpetva  vehmtra  jmi  nam  cmgnt  tri- 
6M0isdiV'*  seema  but  a  lagging  of  Uiu  question  t  for  it  assurass  tiiu  main 
(fe${deral«m  as  a  kn<)Wn  qnantity.  Rut  imtiartiality  couvejs  one  clear 
and  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  tba  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
us  to  the  wished'lur  goal ;  for  if  the  claims  of  tlie  rcsixctive  contend- 
ing parties  or  claimants  he  weighed  Impurtiaily  and  carefully,  that  is, 
with  due  delilMtratiua  aiul  paina-talfing,  and  without  tear  or  lavour, 
wo  may  reoaonalily  hope  that  the  true  value  or  character  of  each  will 
at  last  be  correctly  nscertainrd,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  every 
■an  have  his  own." — British  and  Foreign  Rnview,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154; 
article,  *  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.* 

'^  Braeton  thus  deflnea  equity :  *'  Equitas  aulem  est  renilB  COB- 
conientia,  qum  in  jMribus  causis  paria  desiderat  jura,  et  omnia  liene 
evcqui))arat ;  et  dicilur  ntqtiitas,  qu:i<i  a^qualitait." — Brncton,  lib.  i. 
c.  4,{6,n.  3. 

k  l>ig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1,1.  10,  II. 


man,  to  those  complicated  circumstances,  however 
much  it  may  fall  snort  of  the  perfectibility  schemes 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  so  much  from 
the  path  either  of  practical  common  sense  or  sub- 
stantial justice  as  some  of  its  ignorant  detracton 
would  lead  their  dupes  to  imagine.  The  adoption 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as  a  distinct 
system  from  the  common  law,  when  there  was  no 
A  priori  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  prejudice  against  imitating  Eng- 
land after  the  rupture  of  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  strong 
argument  in  iiivour  of  the  separation  tff  the  two 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  at  least  in 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  ciril  or 
Roman  law.*  "  But  it  would  be  unfair,"  to  quote 
a  few  words  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  another  place,  "  not  to  apprise  the  reader  that 
the  general  conclusion  drawn  from  considering 
these  principles,  without  reference  to  the  ma- 
chinery by  which,  in  England  at  least,  they  are 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the 
system  than  the  actual  state  of  facts  warrants. 
Such,  notwithstanding  some  recent  attempts  at 
reform,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrous  and  in- 
efficient nature  of  that  machinery,  that  the  working 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expense  that 
renders  it  totally  unavailable,  unless  the  amount 
of  property  in  question  is  very  considerable,  and 
with  a  degree  of  delay  that,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  property,  is  unavoidably  productive  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  anxiety, 
to  the  parties  interested."  -f 

In  tiis  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,^  Lord 
Brougham,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds — "  If  defects  are 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  are 
deemed  as  necessary  as  tlie  shades  in  a  picture,  or, 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tones  of  some  parts 
for  giving  relief  to  others,  this  portraiture  of 
Romilly  must  be   content  to  remain   imperfect. 

*  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Comuentaries  oa  Equity  Jariapiwdf«co 
as  administered  in  England  and  America,  vol.  i.  w.  i9-b:t.  *'  £«|uity 
jnrisprndefice,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story  (i.  49,  note),  *'  seatrely  had  an 
eaiat«noe,  in  ony  larigc  and  appropria'te  seiiae  of  the  tern,  in  aay  put 
of  New  ICu^'Uud,  during  its  colonial  state  (1  Dane,  abridg.  cb.  i.,  art. 
T,  i  SI  ;  '7  Dane,  aliridg.  di.  cost.,  art.  I,  S).  In  Massachusetts  and 
Bhodo  Island  it  still  has  but  a  very  limited  extent,  lu  Maine  and 
New  Hampsliire  more  general  equity  powers  have  been,  within  a  ffe« 
yeara,  given  to  their  higiiest  ooitits  oi  law.  In  Varmottt  a«d  tJoI^ 
uecticut  it  bad  an  earlier  establisliment ;  in  the  former  state,  aince  the 
Revolntion,  and  in  the  Litter  a  short  time  before  the  Revolutiim 
(H  Swift.  Oig.  p.  16,  nlit.  isita).  In  Viijioia  there  don  aof  seev  f 
nave  Ijeen  anv  court,  having  chancery  powers,  earlier  than  the  Act  ikf 
1700,  cii.  iv.  (3  Tuciter's  Black  App.  7).  lu  New  Vvifc  the  arsl  touH 
of  chancery  was  estalilished  in  1 701,  but  it  wuf  so  impupular.  ih>a  iu 

{lowers  lieing  vetltil  in  the  goveruor  und  council,  that  it  had  vi-ry 
ittla  buslaess  until  it  was  re-organised  in  1T7S  (I  John,  Ch.  Rep.  Poa- 
face;  Camp,  and  Camb.  Anaerican  Chancery  Digeat,  Prefoce.  6: 
Blake's  Chan.  Iiitrotluct.  VIII.).  In  New  Jersey  K  Was  rutabUshea 
i«i;(U(l  Ponb.Eq.  byLauasat,edil.  ISSl.p.  14,iwss).  ffr  1«b»i« 
in  his  Essay  on  Equity  in  Pennsylvania  (18SB).  has  giveil  an  accoQDt 
of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  prewut  slate,  in  tliat  Otmnnonwenhh 
(p.  16  to  81).  From  this  account  we  lean  tltat  the  MSaantw  esla- 
lilishment  of  a  court  of  equity  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  peo|)Je 
during  the  whole  of  its  oolonial  existeooe,  and  that  the  year  ITS*  la 
the  true  point  at  which  wo  mtist  flx  the  establishneot  of  equity  iia  the 
jurisprudence  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  sluce  lieen  greatly  expanded 
by  some  legislative  enactments  taee  also  7  DnDo,  abridg.  cb.  ccxxv., 
art.  I,  2)." 

t  British  and  Foreign  Review,  Td.  xiv.  p.  190,  art.  *  8lory*s  Equity 
Juriapnidence.* 
I  Suile»men,  Urst  series,  p.  999. 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blame,  if 
it  be  not  a  proneness  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resembling,  his  own,  a  blindness  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepossession 
against  those  who  held  them  not?  We  have 
certainly  heard  one  other  defect,  that  uf  being 
somewhat  harsh  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour 
towards  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  that  this  defect, 
"  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset"  successful 
barristers,  should  have  in  any,  the  slightest,  degree 
the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  as  his  is  described  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutality  has  never  been 
humanized  either  by  a  liberal  education  or  polished 
society. 


LoBO  Bllbubokouoh. 

The  most  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  was  Lord  ElienboTough,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Liord  Ellenborough  distinguish  himself  as 
Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  trial.  He  soon  ailer  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, his  father  being  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  successful,  he  never  rose, 
Lord  Brougham  says,*  "  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  contend  with  most  able  rivals,  and  among 
them  with  Erskine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all." 
Of  his  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks : — "  When  his  powerful 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him,  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
priuB,  or  with  his  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interposition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  its  value  was  always  great,  and  no 
man  doubled  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  blows. 

"  The  books  are  perhaps  not  the  only  quarters 

•  SlalMmeD,  Utiitl  irtiM,  p.  IM. 


whither  we  should  resort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  transacting 
judicial  business.  All  that  relates  to  sittings  and 
circuits — that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these  valuable 
repertories  of  legal  learning.  Yet  the  term  reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminent 
individual's  capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  among  the  English  com- 
mon-law judges."  • 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defect  of  Ijord  Ellen- 
borough's  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastiness  of  his  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuous  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  sufiiciently  patient  and  paesive, 
us  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  suggestions,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  urged  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  prematurely  into 
his  own  hands.  He  dispatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  success. 
But  causes  were  not  sifted  before  him  with  that 
closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent 
misdecision  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  his  time, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
Eldon,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, — '  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,' 
as  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  said  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  full  time  has 
been  given  for  preparation,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  hand  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defecte  and  control  his  impa- 
tience, this  hasty  disposition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmless,  and  seldom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  niii 
pritis  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced,  if 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  taking  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  restored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  his  nature, 
has  not  disapproved  it,  the  uijury  is  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
refused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  all  costs.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned.  Lord  Tenterden  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 

•  Statmneu,  Uiird  leries,  p.  MS. 
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more  vigorous  predeceesor.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  did  not  as  vigorously  dispatch  the  bueinesB 
of  the  sittings  before  him."  • 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  cause,  defends  Lord  Ellenborough 
against  the  charge  of  having  allowed  his  political 
feelings  to  bias  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
office  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane's  case.  "  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know,"  observes  his  lord- 
ship, "  that  all  who  assisted  at  tiiis  trial  were  in 
truth  convinced  of  the  purity  with  which  the  judi- 
cial duties  were  discharged,  and  the  equality  with 
which  justice  was  administered.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  of  those  judges  who,  in  directing 
the  jury,  merely  read  over  their  notes,  and  let  them 
guess  at  the  opinions  they  have  formed ;  leaving 
them  without  any  help  or  recommendation  to  form 
their  own  judgments.  Upon  each  case  that  came 
before  him  he  had  an  opinion;  and,  while  he  left 
the  decision  with  the  jury,  he  intimated  how  he 
thought  himself.  This  manner  of  performing  the 
oflSce  of  judge  is  now  generally  followed,  and  most 
commonly  approved.  It  was  the  course  taken  by 
this  great  judge  in  trying  Lord  Ciochrane  and  his 
alleged  associates ;  but,  if  any  of  those  who  attacked 
him  for  it  had  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
which  stood  immediately  before  it  or  after  it  in  the 
paper,  he  would  have  found  Lord  Ellenborough 
tr3ring'  that  case  in  the  selfsame  way,  it  being  an 
action  upon  a  bill  uf  exchange  or  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered."  f 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  from 
his  Cumberland  dialect.  Lord  Brougham  says  that, 
except  in  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  words,  his 
solecisms  were  not  perceivable,  though  h's  manner 
and  voice  were  eminently  characteristic ;  and  his 
lordship  adds  the  following  very  curious  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  pronunciation : — "  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pronunciations  as 
'  Marchant,'  'Hartford,'  were  provincial;  they 
are  old  English,  and  came  from  a  time  when  the 
spelling  was  as  we  have  now  written  the  words. 
He  was  of  those,  too,  who  said  '  Lunnun '  and 
'  Brummagem  ;'  but  this,  too,  is  the  good  old 
English  dialect,  and  was  always  used  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  never  crossed  the  Trent  except  twice  a 
year  going  the  midland  circuit.  Mr.  Fox,  a  lover 
of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like  manner,  always  so 
spoke ;  and  preferred  *  Cales,'  and  '  Sheer,'  and 
'  Groyne,'  to  *  Cadiz,* '  Shire,'  and  '  Corunna.'  "  { 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  present  period  exhibits  a  series  of 
financial  operations  far  transcending  in  magnitude 
anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  the  records 
of  the  world  have  to  show.  Never  before  in  any 
country  were  such  stupendous  pecuniary  means 
supplied  by  the  people,  or  wielded  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  those  with  which  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon was  carried  on  by  England  from  its  recom- 

*  Statmnen,  third  Mtim,  pp.  210,  111. 

t  lUd.,  p.  MO.  }  Ihld.,p.  t09. 


mencement  in  1803  till  its  triumphant  termination 
in  1815.  That  space  of  about  a  dozen  years  de- 
serves to  be  styled  the  era  of  poetry  and  enchant- 
ment in  the  history  of  finance. 

If  at  all  practicable  without  access  to  official 
registers,  it  would  at  any  rate  be  a  tedious  and 
difficult  task  to  recount  in  order  all  the  taxes  that 
were  imposed  and  collected  during  the  present 
period.     One  only  was  of  any  novelty  or  pecu- 
liarity.    Pitt's  1798  war  Ux  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
all  incomes  above  200/.,  and  of  a  lower  rate  upon 
all  from  that  amount  down  to  60/.,  was  repealed, 
or  given  up,  by  his  successor,  Addington,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802;  but  in  lieu  of  part  of 
it  additional  duties  were  at  the  same  time  laid  on 
beer,  malt,  and  hops,  the  assessed  taxes  were  in- 
creased, and  so  was  the  tax  upon  ships,  according 
to  their  tonnage,  for  every  voyage  to  or  from  a 
foreign  port,  which  was  called  the  convoy  tax,  and 
was  also  a  war  tax,  having  been,  as  well  as  the 
income  tax,  first  imposed   in   1798.      In    1803, 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  the  income  tax 
was  re-imposed  at  lower  rates,  and   under  the 
new  name  of  a  property  tax;  and  in  1806  it  was 
raised  by  All  the  Talents  to  its  original  amount 
of  10  per  cent.      The    other  new   taxes    were 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  assessed  taxes ;  very  few,  if  any,  were 
imposed  upon  new  articles,  for,  in  truth,  hardly 
anything  taxable    now  remained  untaxed;    Pitt 
bad  already  laid  his  hands  upon  nearly  everything 
out  of  which  money  could  he  wrung  for  the  public 
service  by  the  utmost  skill  of  financial  chemistry; 
all   that  could  be  done  was  to   carry   some  of 
his  processes  somewhat  farther;   it  was  impos- 
sible to  skin  the  flint  stones,  but  the  sheep  might 
be  shorn  a  little  closer ;  and,  accordingly,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done.      The 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  enacted 
in  each  year  of  the  war  down  to  the  first  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  was  calculated  as  follows  at  the  times 
when  they  were  proposed: — 4,000,000/.  in  1802; 
12,500,000/.    in   1803;     1,000,000/.    in    1804; 
1,560.000/.    in    1805;     6.000,000/.    in    1806; 
200,000/.    in    1808;       1,617,600/.    in     1811; 
1,495,000/.  in  1812;  980,000/.  in  1813.*    Down 
to  this  last  date  no  taxes,  or  none  of  any  signi- 
ficance, had  been  repealed ;  so  that,  according  to 
this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  than  30,000,000/. 
sterling.     And  so  it  actually  did ;  for  it  appears 
that,  while  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  paid  into 
the  exchequer  in  1801  was  34,113,146/.,  it  was 
36.368,149/.   in     1802,   38,609,392/.    in     1803, 
46,176,492/.  in    1804,    50,897,706/.    in    1805, 
55,796,086/.   in    1806,   59,339,321/.    in    1807, 
62,998,191/.   in    1808,    63,719,400/.   in    1809, 
67,144,542/.   in    1810,   65,173,545/.   iu    1811, 

*  We  take  tbcee  mnu  ttom  a  table  in  Mr.  Porter*!  valuable  wsk 
entitled  '  I'he  Progreu  of  the  Nation,'  toI.  ii.,  p.  303.  Tliey  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Porter  to  be  derived  Trom  the  budget  speeches  of  the  chancel* 
lar«  of  the  exchequer  ;  but  we  npprehend  that,  in  tame  initaocee  at 
leaal,  the  Irteh  budgets,  which  were  as  yet  distinct  (kom  the  Eo^iali, 
have  been  overlooked. 
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65,031,850/.  in  1812,  and  68,148,363/.  in  1813.« 
In  1814  customs  duties  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  932,821/.  were  repealed,  while  the  new  taxes 
imposed  (all  likewise  in  the  department  of  the 
customs)  were  estimated  to  yield  only  288,685/. ; 
and  in  1815  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  to  the  extent  of  222,149/.,  and  an 
augmentation  of  others  to  that  of  116,112/. 
Nevertheless  there  appears  to  have  been  no  falling 
off,  but  a  large  increase,  in  the  entire  produce  of 
the  national  taxation  for  these  two  years;  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  11,134,503/.  in  1814,  and 
12,210,512/.  in  1815.  In  1816  new  taxes,  partly 
in  the  customs,  partly  in  the  excise,  were  laid  on 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  315,058/. ;  but  both  a 
portion  of  the  malt  duty  and  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  yielding  in  all  nearly  3,000,000/., 
and  the  income  tax,  yielding  above  14,500,000/., 
were  repealed.  These  reductions,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  till  the  next  year :  the  entire 
amount  of  taxation  paid  into  the  exchequer  is 
stated  to  have  been  62,264,546/.  in  1816,  and 
52,055,913/.  in  1811.  The  only  cousiderable 
alteration  made  after  this  was  in  1819,  when  an 
additional  duty  was  impos^ed  on  malt  calculated  to 
yield  1,400,000/.,  and  also  other  new  taxes  on 
foreign  wool,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  and  two  or 
three  other  articles,  from  which  and  from  some 
improved  arrangements  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  about  1,800,000/.  was  expected ; 
other  taxes,  however,  were  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  amount  of  about  210,000/.  The  result 
of  these  changes  was,  that,  while  the  entire  revenue 
arising  from  taxation  was  53,141,195/.  in  1818, 
and  52,648,841/.  in  1819,  it  was  raised  in  1820 
to  S4,282,958/.t 

But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  the  following 
Eiims  were  also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  redeemed, 
in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1802  to  1816  in- 
clusive*— 14,638,254/.  (making  the  total  revenue 
51,006,403/.)  in  1802;  8,152,161/.  (making  in 
all  41,362,153/.)  in  1803;  14,510,163/.  (in  all 
60,141,255/.)  in  1804;  16,849,801/.  (in,  all 
61,141,501/.)  in  1805;  13,035,344/.  (in  all 
11,831,430/.)  in  1806;  10,432,934/.  (in  aU 
69,112,255/.)  in  1801;  12,095,044/.  (in  all 
15,093,235/.)  in  1808;  12,298,319/.  (in  all 
76,011,119/.)  in  1809;  1,192,444/.  (in  all 
14,936,986/.)  in  1810;  19,143,953/.  (in  all 
84,311,498/.)  in  1811;  24,190,691/.  (in  all 
89,818,541/.)  in  1812;  39,649,282/.  (in  all 
108,391,645/.)  in  1813;  34,563,603/.  (in  all 
105,698,106/.)  in  1814;  20,241,801/.  (in  all 
92,452,319/.)  in  1815;  and  514,059/.  (making 
in  all  62,118,605/.)  in  1816.  In  the  remaining 
four  years  of  the  period  the  sums  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  amounts 
raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills ;  in  1811  by 
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*  Porl«r*a  Progren  of  the  Kntion,  li.  SOO.  See  another  accooDt. 
calculated  apparently  upon  different  principles,  in  Hamitton'i  In- 
quiry eonceminff  the  National  Debt,  Srd  edit.  pp.  £03,  S04  . 
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1,826,814/.;  in  1818  by  1,624,606/.;   in  1819 
by  3,163,130/.;  and  in  1820  by  1,918,919/. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  also,  large 
sums  continued  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  siidcing  fimd  in  1116,* 
only  for  the  reduction,  or  redemption,  as  it  was 
expressed,  of  the  debt  which  the  raising  of  these 
very  sums  created.  The  curious  process,  however, 
of  borrowing  with  the  one  hand  in  order  to  pay 
with  the  other  was,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
profitable,  more  than  once  subjected  to  certain  mo- 
difications, which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain 
before  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  that  were  thus  kept  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions  upon  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  redemption  of  the  debt,  in  so  far  as  even  the 
form  of  any  such  operation  was  preserved,  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
two  sinking  funds,  established,  the  one  in  1186 
the  other  in  1192.t  In  1802  these  two  funds 
were  united  for  the  dischai^  of  the  debts  then  exist- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  was  re- 
vived of  applying  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
every  new  loan  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  was  the  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  1192,  but  had  ceased  to  be  adhered  to 
since  1198.  But  in  truth  no  real  sinking  fund 
of  any  kind  could  properly  be  said  to  have  l^n  in 
existence  since  1192:  large  payments  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt;  but  from  that  date  no 
actual  diminution  of  the  debt  was  thereby  effected  : 
the  purchases  of  stock  by  the  commissioners  were 
made  with  money  which  was  borrowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  in  other  words  a  portion  of  the  old  debt 
was  paid  off  merely  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
new  debt  being  contracted.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  down  to  1811. 

In  1801,  while  All  the  Talents  were  in  power,  a 
new  plan  of  finance  was  propounded  by  their  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  by  which  the 
public  imagination  was  flattered  with  the  assure 
ance  that  the  then  war  expenditure,  estimated  at 
11,000,000/.  per  annum  beyond  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  for  ever, 
mainly  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  further  taxation.  The  project  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  any  loan  might 
be  extinguished  in  fourteen  years  by  setting  aside, 
for  that  purpose,  an  aimual  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  loan :  the  half  of 
the  sum  so  allotted,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  calculated,  would  suf- 
fice to  discharge  the  interest  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
nagement, while  the  other  five  per  cent,  would 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
The  existing  war  taxes  at  this    time  produced 

•  See  Pictorial  Hist  of  F-ng.  Iv.  asc. 
t  See  anle,  vol.  iii.  pp.  (24,  62&. 
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21,000,000/.  per  annual,  and  it  wm  proposed  that 
the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  each  loan 
should  be  drawn  from  that  aource ;  the  phraseo- 
logy employed  was,  that  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  war  taxes  should  be  mortgaged  every  year 
as  should  provide  the  requisite  10  per  cent.     But 
in  truth  it  did  not  matter  from  what  particular 
fiiud  this   money  was  obtained,  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  war  taxes  or  from  any  of  the  other 
taxes,  or  from  the  loan  itself;  it  would  in  any  case 
equally  form  a  deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year.    In  the  explanation,  however,  it  may   be 
most  convenient  to  suppose,  as  was  done  at  the 
time,  that  the  extinction  of  the  mccessive  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  them,  were 
to  be  effected  by  mortgaging,  for  these  purposes, 
successive   portions    of  the   annual  revenue    of 
21,000,000/.,  produced  by  the  property  tax  and  the 
other  war  taxes.     It  was  proposed  then  that  in  the 
first  year  there  should  be  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.,  being  1,000,000/.  more  than  was 
required  (as  above  explained)  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.      Fur  this  the  portion  of  the  war 
taxes  to  be  mortgaged  would,  therefore,  be  only 
200,000/.,  that  and  the  sup^uous    1,000,000/. 
together  making  the  1,200,000/.  required.    The 
200,000/.,  however,  though  thus  affected  to  be,  as 
it  were,  given  up  by  the  war  revenue,  could  not, 
of  course,  be  actually  spared  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  year;  and  an  equivalent  sum    was  ac- 
cordingly to  be  raised  by  what  was  called  a  sup- 
plementary loan.     It  is  quite  evident  that  this  was 
the  same  thing,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  real 
burthen  or  liability  imposed  upon  the  country,  as 
if  the  whole  sum  borrowed  in  the  year,  1,200,000/., 
had  been  raised  by  one  operation.    By  the  plan, 
however,   the  supplementary  loans  were   to   be 
treated  differently  from  what,  for  distinction's  sake, 
we  may  call  the  original  loans  of  each  year;  their 
ultimate  extinction  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund  (as  in  the  system  of  1792)  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  their  nominal  amount,  or,  supposing 
them  to  be  funded  in  the  3  per  cents,  at  60,  of 
l-60th  of  the  sum  borrowed.     How  then  were 
this  l-60th  and  the  interest  upon  the  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  be  obtained  ?    A  supplementary  loan 
to  the  supplementary  loans,  ana  a  third  supple- 
mentary loan  to  that,  might  have  been  devised ; 
and  BO  on  the  project  might  have  been  carried 
through  an  infinite  series  of  such  operations,  just 
as  wisely  and  profitably  as  through  the  first  term 
of  the  series ;  but  here  the  supplementary   bor- 
rowing stopped,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  and  extinction  of  the  sup- 
plementary loan  should  be  made  by  laying  on  new 
taxes.     *'To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last,"  it  ought,    indeed,  to  have  been  obvious 
enough,  in  any  scheme  of  borrowing  whatever 
that  recognised  the  principle  of  repayment,  or 
even  that   of  paying   the   interest   upon   a   con- 
tinually augmenting   succession  of  loans.      From 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
fur  the  first  year,  however,  it  may  be  thought 


that  tlieae  supplementary  loans  never  could 
rise  to  any  considerable  sum.  Let  us  see.  Tht 
scheme  for  the  original  loans  (upon  which  all  tk 
rest  depended)  in  every  year  of  the  fourteen  was, 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  sum  anna- 
ally  borrowed  should,  as  in  the  first  year,  be 
12,000,000/.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  should  be 
14,000,000/.,  and  that  in  each  of  the  sacceeding 
ten  years  it  should  be  16,000,000/.  Here  were 
210,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed  in  all,  the  ten  per 
cent,  upon  which  woidd  absorb  the  entire  war  re- 
venue of  21,000,000/.  "  But,"  it  was  argued, 
"  the  debt  contracted  the  first  year  being  now  paid  off 
by  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  it,  the  portion 
of  the  war  taxes  mortgaged  for  it  would  be  set 
free,  and  be  applicable  to  the  loan  of  the  following 
year ;  and,  another  portion  being  set  free  the  fol- 
lowing and  each  succeeding  year,  these  loans 
might  be  continued  ou  this  system  without  limita- 
tion of  time."  •  All  true,  if  we  look  only  to  the 
original  loans — if  these  "  might  be  the  be  all  and 
the  end  all "  of  the  scheme ;  but  the  original  loans, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  provided  fi>r  out  of 
the  war  taxes,  in  the  manner  proposed,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  these  taxes,  thus  carried  away  and  lost  to 
the  income  and  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
country,  being  supplied  by  additional  loans,  which 
additional  or  supplementary  loans  must  themselves 
be  provided  for  by  new  taxes.  It  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  data  we 
have  given,  or  the  whole  may  be  seen  set  out  in 
clear  and  indisputable  tabular  deductions  in  Dr. 
Hamilton's  work,  where  it  appears  that  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  supplementary  loan  having  been, 
as  already  stated,  200,000/.  the  first  year,  it  would 
the  second  year  be  1 ,400,000/.,  and  would  go  oa 
increasing  till  it  became  16,000,000/.  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  20,000,000/.  the  fifteenth.  After^ 
wards  it  would  never  exceed  the  20,000,000/.,  nor 
fall  below  the  16,000,000/.  The  stem  impartiality 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  whig  as  he  was,  has  pronounced 
on  this  financial  scheme  of  All  the  Talents  the 
condemnation  of  being  simply  the  worst,  and  by  a 
great  deal  the  worst,  and  most  wasteful  that  ever 
was  proposed  by  any  ministry.  He  shows  that  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years,  if  Lord  Heniy  Petty's 
system  had  been  persevered  in,  it  would  have 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  19,448,136/., 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  loss  of  43,41 2,538/. 
above  the  plan  of  raising  an  equivalent  revenue 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all.  By  the  sj-stem 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one-sixtieth,  the  loss  would 
have  been  only  14,970,583/. ;  and  by  that  of  a 
sinking  fund  of  one-hundredth  (or  one  per  cenL) 
it  would  have  been  only  8,782,350/.  in  that  space 
of  time.  "  We  have  heard  it  maintained,'  he 
observes,  "  that  a  system  may  be  so  constructed, 
that,  although  it  does  harm  in  the  first  years  of  its 
operation,  the  result,  after  a  long  continuance,  will 
be  beneficial.  From  its  effects  after  a  few  years 
we  may  judge  with  certainty  of  its  ultimate  ten- 
dency.   Suppose,  after  a  triid  of  ten  years,  it  has 
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rendered  the  state  of  our  national  finance  so  many 
millions  worse  than  it  would  have  been  under  a 
difierent  system,  but  after  that  period  it  takes  a 
beneficial  torn.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  the  measures  of  that  other  system 
for  these  ten  years,  and  then  commence,  upon  a 
better  basis,  the  measures  of  the  former.  But  the 
supposition  of  a  change  of  tendency  is  absurd.  If 
it  do  harm  in  the  beginning,  it  will  do  more  harm 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in."  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  real  loss  by  Lord  Henry  Petty's 
system  in  the  twenty  years  might  be  justly  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  considerably  higher  than  he  has 
taken  it  at  The  43,412,538/.,  he  says,  "  is  the 
sum  which  the  public  must  pay  to  the  national 
creditors,  or  remain  under  the  burden  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  and  applied  to  the 
national  service.  It  arises  from  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  against  the  public,  and  is  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  postponing  the  payment  of 
interest,  which  should  commence  when  the  debt  is 
contracted,  to  a  distant  time.  But,  besides  this, 
another  loss  is  incurred  by  the  system  of  borrowing 
larger  sums  than  are  wanted,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sinking  fiind ;  and  a  further  loss  is  incurred  by 
borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  fund  during  war, 
when  the  price  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace, 

when  the  price  is  high These  two  sources  of 

loss,  indeed,  attach  to  other  systems,  where  similar 
measures  are  followed,  as  well  .as  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty's ;  but  they  take  place  in  his  system  to  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  measures  from  which 
they  arise  are  carried  there  to  a  greater  extent."* 

This  plan,  however,  was  thrown  overboard  with 
the  ministry  which  had  produced  it ;  and  no  fur- 
ther change  was  made  or  attempted  till,  in  1813, 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  brought  forward  another  scheme,  which  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  for  remedying  certain 
defects  and  inconveniences  in  the  working  of  the 
system  established  in  1802,  and  restoring  the 
existing  sinking  f\ind  more  nearly  to  what  it  was 
when  first  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  original  limitation  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  an  annual  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
having  been  repealed  in  1802,  the  interest  upon 
the  portion  of  the  debt  which  was  redeemed  had 
continued  to  be  provided  every  year,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  Uie  debt ;  so 
that,  although  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of 
1786  had  now  been  in  fact  purchased  by  the 
commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  discharged,  the 
country  had  as  yet  derived  no  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  diminution  of  taxation  from  that  operation.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  the  debt  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  should  be  declared  to 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
same  should  be  appropriated,  so  soon  as  required, 
to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans.  In  this  way  it 
was  calculated  that  the  loans  that  would  be  neces- 
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sary  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  1813,  and  also  those  of  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  part  of  that  of  1817,  would  all  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interest  upon 
them  and  the  sinking  ^ds  for  their  gradual 
liquidation,  without  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional taxes.    At  the  same  time  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent,  was  restored  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  86,796,375/.,  which  had,  in 
1802,  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  with- 
out any  such  provision  for  its  discharge ;  a  sinking 
fund  also  of  one  per  cent  was  provided  for  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  then   in  circulation, 
which  was  about  26,000,000/. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,127,963/.  were 
imposed  the  first  year,  and  it  was  determined  that, 
in  like  manner,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  provided  for  any  addition  to 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  not 
redeemed    within    the    year.      Further,    it   was 
arranged  that,  in  future,  instead  of  each  separate 
loan  having  its  own  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent^ 
all  those  funds  should  be  united,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  in  this  way  a  sum  equal  to  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  contracted  since   1792  should  be  re- 
deemed, that  loan  should  be  declared  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  charge  on  the  same  considered  aa 
released  for  the  public  service ;  and  so  with  regard 
to  each  successive  loan,  till  the  whole  debt  should 
be  redeemed.    The  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
redemption  of  each  future  loan  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  time  of  its  being  contracted,  there 
were  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  excess  of 
the  loan  above  the  sum  applicable  in  the  same  year 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  another  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  remainder.     Then, 
with  regard  to  future  taxation  under  this  system,  it 
was  appointed  that,  if  no  loan,  according  to  the 
scheme,  fell  in  or  was  discharged  within  the  year, 
new  taxes  should  be  imposed  equal  to  the  whole 
interest  and    sinking  fund  upon  whatever  sum 
should  be  borrowed ;  but,  if  any  loans  fell  in,  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  being  released,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  the  new  loan  or  loans 
of  the  year,  and  taxes  imposed  only  for  the  surplus. 
If  the  interest  on  the  loans  released  should  exceed 
the  interest  on  the  loans  contracted,  of  course  no 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  that  year ;  and  the 
surplus  of  interest  released  was  to  be  reserved  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  the 
subsequent  year. 

In  reference  to  the  objection  made  to  this  plaa 
as  trenching  on  the  sinking  funds  formerly  estar 
blished  and  thereby  diminishing  the  security  of 
the  public  creditor.  Dr.  Hamilton,  after  showing 
that  the  allegation  on  which  the  objection  rests  is 
unfounded,  observes  that,  " after  all,  the  securi^ 
of  the  public  creditors  is  not  so  much  afSsctad  by 
any  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
finance  as  by  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  the 
national  debt"  "  Ifi"  he  justly  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  loans  be  greater  than  what  the  capitalist*. 
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can  easily  supply,  the  consequence  is  a  depression 
of  the  funds ;  and  this,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
occasions  the  loans  to  be  contracted  on  unfavour- 
able tenns,  induces  a  loss  upon  those  stockholders 
who  are  obliged  to  sell.  The  largeness  of  the 
loans,  and  the  high  amount  of  funded  capital,  are 
the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  funds ;  and 
no  security  ever  was  or  could  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  at  the  contraction  of  any  loan,  that 
could  limit  the  contraction  of  such  debts  in  future 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  might  require ;  and, 
if  the  amount  of  debt  seem  to  approach  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  while  the  public  expense  is  still  in- 
creasing, the  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy  will 
depress  the  funds  in  a  still  higher  degree.  A 
private  creditor  attends  to  the  amount  of  the  debts, 
and  the  comparative  state  of  the  income  and  the 
expenses,  of  his  debtor.  If  he  finds  his  debts  in- 
creasing beyond  the  measure  of  his  estate,  bis 
alarms  will  be  excited,  and  they  will  not  be  much 
reliered  by  any  detail  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs  which  the  steward  may  communicate  to 
him."* 

As  for  the  part  of  the  plan  declaring  the  debt  of 
1186  to  be  cancelled,  and  allocating  the  sinking 
fund  provided  for  it  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  new 
loans,  this.  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  is  merely  a 
point  of  o6Scial  relation,  and  is  attended  with  no 
injury  to  the  national  creditor.  Whether  it  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  measure  for 
the  p.iblic  is  another  question.  It  will  appear  by 
calculation  that,  supposing  28,000,000/.  to  have 
been  borrowed  annually  at  5  per  cent,,  upon  a  term 
of  eight  years,  the  new  system,  a«  compared  with 
the  old,  would  hare  saved  44,912,624/.  in  taxes, 
but  would  have  made  a  greater  addition  to  the 
debt  by  53,630,941/. ;  in  other  words,  would  hare 
upon  the  whole  entailed  a  loss  of  8,661,311/.; 
and  that  upon  a  term  of  sixteen  years,  while  the 
saving  in  taxes  would  have  been  132,606,864/., 
the  addition' to  the  debt  would  have  been  greater 
by  185  412,138/.,  and  the  loss  upon  the  whdle 
52,865,214/.  This  is  only  another  confirmation 
of  the  principle,  which  Hamilton  lays  down, 
*'  that,  whenever  a  nation  does  not  tax  to  the  amount 
of  its  expenditure,  an  increase  of  debt,  to  a  higher 
amount  than  the  sum  saved  in  taxes,  is  inevitable ; 
and,  in  the  comparison  of  different  systems,  those 
which  impose  the  lightest  taxes  must  always  bring 
on  an  increase  of  debt  in  a  still  higher  degree."t 
The  point  to  be  determined  then  is,  whether  the 
present  relief  from  taxes  promised  by  the  new 
system  was  worth  the  cost  at  which  it  was  thus  to 
be  purchased,  which,  depending  upon  general  con* 
siderations  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  is  not  a 
matter  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

But  the  system  of  paying  old  debts  by  contract- 
ing new  ones  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer 
in  any  form.  In  the  same  year,  1813,  in  which 
the  new  plan  of  finance  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing was  proposed  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Van- 
siilart,  and  further  explained  and  advocated  in  an 

•  "  loqulry,'  p.  m.  i  U.  p.  M5. 


official  pamphlet  entitled  '  Outlines  of  a  Pkn  «f 
Finance,'  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's admirable  work,  in  which  the  follovjng 
among  other  truths  were  demonstrated :  "  The  ex- 
cess of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  public  debt  can  faie  dis- 
charged ;  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
this  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  opera- 
tions rendered  more  effectual;  and  all  schemes 
for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  sinking  fundi 
operating  at  compound  interest,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  unless  ao  far  as  they  are  founded  upon 
this  principle,  are  illusory."*  And  it  was  also 
shown  that,  when  a  sinking  fund  is  kept  up  cm- 
nected  with  an  increasing  debt,  as  in  every  loan 
the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  the  public,  besides  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, sustains  a  loss  equal  to  the  6onu«  attending 
the  additional  loans  ;-t  that  a  further  losa  is  in- 
curred by  borrowing  money  during  war,  when  the 
price  of  stock  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace 
when  the  price  is  high  ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  is 
also  at  least  a  considerable  risk  of  loea  in  the 
practice  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  followed 
of  increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  in 
the  case  of  each  loan  by  a  larger  sum  than  that 
actually  borrowed.t  Dr.  Hamilton's  statements 
and  expoaitions,  now,  it  may  be  said,  nniversally 
assented  to,  and  admitted  to  be  unassailable,  made 
immediately  a  considerable  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  pre- 
judices of  a  century,  prejudices  and  babita  of 
thinking  in  which  all  parties  bad  equally  con- 
curred ;  it  was  a  few  years  longer  before  the  new 
views  penetrated  the  thicker  air  of  parliamentary 
use  and  wont;  but  at  length,  in  1819,  their  truth 
waa  at  least  tacitly  admitted  by  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion :— "  That,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  to  make  such  progressive  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  as  may  adequately  support 
public  credit,  and  to  afiford  the  country  a  prospect 
of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  burthen, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country  beyond 
the  expenditure  of  not  less  than  5,000,000/.; 
and  that,  «ith  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  Imposition  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  per  annum." 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ten  years  later  that  the 
sinking  fund  was  actually  put  an  end  to  by  the 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  21,  which  enacted  that  the  sum 
applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  should  be  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the 
total  revenue  beyond  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  all  stock  and  annuities  for 

*  An  Inquiry  concerniDS  the  1U«6  ind  Proxrew,  th*  Rrdrmptioa 
ud  PcMest  Sute,  »nd  Ule  Mananemrnt  oT  th«  Natioiul  Dabt  oT  G»at 
IlriUin  and  Ireland;  by  Robert  HamiltoD.  LL.D.,  F.R  S.E.,  l*to- 
feiwr  of  Matiiematiea  id  the  Mariacbal  CoUrge  and  UnrrenBty  <■( 
Aberdeen.   3rd  edition.  Svo.  Edinbunth,  1(18,  p.  45. 
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years  standing  in  th6  names  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  on  the  3th 
of  Jaly,  1829,  should  be  cancelled,  and  the  divi- 
dends cease  to  be  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.* 

We  will  now  enumerate  in  their  order  the  entire 
succession  of  the  vast  financial  operations  by  which 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  augmented  in 
the  course  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  war  with 
France  in  1793  the    unredeemed   funded    debt 
amounted  to  227,989,148/.,  imposing  an  annual 
burthen  upon  the  country,  for  interest,  terminable 
annuities,  and  management  (besides  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  sinking  fund)  of  8,934,571A     In 
1793   there   was  raised    by    loan    the    sum   of 
4,500,000/.,  creating  a  new  debt,  or  capital,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  6,250,000/.,  and  an  additional  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  of  190,312/. 
In  1794  the  sum  raised  by  loan  was  11,000,000/.; 
the  new  capital  created  13,750,000/;   the  addi> 
tional  annual  charge  509,687/.     The  same  year 
navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded  to  the  amount 
of  1,907,451/.  creating  a  stock  of  1,926,526/.,  and 
a  further  annual  charge  of  97,193/.     In  1795  two 
loans  were  raised;  the  first,  of  18,000,000/.,  cre- 
ating a  capital  of  24,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  877,262/. ;  the  second  also  of  18,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  26,095,800/,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  853,775/.     A  loan  of  4,600,000/.  was 
also  raised  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  Emperor  of  Giermany,  creating  a 
capital  of  3,833,333/.,  and  an  annual  charge  of 
349,31 2/.     And  the  same  year  navy  and  victualling 
bills  were  funded  to  the  amount  of  1,490,647/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,609,898/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  81,219/.     In   1796  two  loans 
were  again  raised ;  the  first,  of  7,500,000/.,  creating 
a  stock  of  10,793,825/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
349,486/. ;  the  second,  called  the  Ix)yalty  Loan, 
of  18,000,000/.,  creating  a  capiul  of  20,124,843/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,015,299/.     And  the 
tame  year  navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded 
to  the  amount  of  4,226,727/.,  creating  stock  to  the 
amount  of  4,414,074/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
222,689/. ;  and  subsequently  navy  and  exchequer 
bills  were  also  funded  to  the  amount  of  13,029,399/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  21,612,826/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  712,911/.     In  1797  the  sum 
raised  by  loan  was  14,500,000/.,  and  the  new  stock 
thereby  created  28,275,000/.,  with  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  933,963/.  And  there  was,  besides, 
another  loan  of  1,620,000/.  raised  for  the  emperor, 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of   3,669,300/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  111,730/.     In  1798  there 
were  two  loans,  one  of  17,000,000/.,  creating  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  34,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  1,077,561/. ;  the  other,  of  3,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,624,250/.,  with  an  annual 

•  It  i(  loinewhat  mnatkable  tbat  Dr.  Hamiltoii  juM  lired  to  lee 
this  public  reoocniUoa  tnd  adoption  of  his  views :  the  act  for  the  aho- 
litioD  of  the  siDking  fund  was  passed  on  the  Ist  of  Jane,  1829.  and  he 
died  at  a  venerable  age  on  the  Uth  of  July  Ihereafter. 


charge  of  1 71,257/.  In  1799  a  loan  was  raised  of 
15,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  825,955/.  In  1800  there 
was  raised  by  loan  a  sum  of  20,500,000/.,  creating 
a  capital  of  32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  chaise  of 
980,033/.  In  1801  there  was  raised  by  loan 
28,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  49,210,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/.  In  1802 
there  was  rBi8e(kby  loan  25,()00,()00/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  32,990,625/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
951,562/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,910,450/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  1 1,138,063/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  436,142/. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  rather  as  it  was  found  to  be, 
after  the  accounts  of  the  year  were  made  up,  on  the 
1st  of  Februarv,  1803,  was  499,753,063,  bearing 
an  interest  of  18,027,104/.  (of  which  1,604,915/. 
consisted  of  annuities  for  years  or  lives) :  and  there 
was  also  an  unfunded  debt  of  20,554,038/.,  bearing 
an  interest  of  616,621/.;  making  altogether  an 
amount  of  520,207,101/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
18,643.725/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  1803,  after  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  a 
loan  was  raised  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  new  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  19,200,000/.,  with  an  addi- 
tional annual  charge  of  621,855/.     In  1804  the 
sum  of  14,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  adding 
26,390,000/.    to  the   capital   of    the    debt,    and 
800,673/.   to  the   annual   chai^.     In  1805  two 
loans  were  raised ;  one  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  38,700,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,174,158/.;    the    other    (for  Ireland  only)  of 
1,500,000/.,  which  being  mostly  raised  on  long 
annuities,  added  only  360,000/.  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  but  98,760/.  (including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement) to  the  interest.     In  1806  the  sum  raised 
by  loan  was  20,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
33,200,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,007,288/. 
In  1807  two  loans  were  raised ;  one  of  14,200,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  21,385,200/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  678,931/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only), 
of  1,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  2,409,625/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  73,108/.  In  1808  the  sum 
of  10,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,   creating  a 
capital  of  12,408,375/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
500,553/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/.,  creating  a  further  capital  of 
4,239,254/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  48,041/. 
This  year  also  part  of  the  loan  of  1802,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  contracted, 
came  to  bear  additional  interest  to  the  amount  of 
48,041/.  In  1809,  aloan  was  raised  of  14,600,000/. 
(including  600,000/.  for  the  service  of  Portugal), 
creating  a  capital  of  17,520,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  684,188/.;    and  exchequer  bills  were 
fimded  to  the  amount  of  7,932,100/.,  creating  an 
additional  capital  of  8,253,644/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  411,685/.     In   1810  two  loans  were 
raised ;  one  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
16,845,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  511,077/. ; 
the  other  (for  Ireland)  of  1,400  000/.,  creating  a 
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capital  of  1,965,25(V.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
59,624/. ;  and  exchequer  billa  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,31 1,000/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  8,581,108/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  431,912/. 
In  1811  two  loan*  were  raised  ;  one  of  4,981,300/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,166,319/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  259,866/. ;  the  other  of  12,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  16,800,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  514,892/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  1.018,700/,,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  1,218,392/.,  with  an  an- 
nual  charge  of  366,304/.  lu  1812  there  was 
raised  by  loan  the  sum  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  39,600,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,199,991/.:  and  exchequer  bilb  were  funded, 
first  to  the  amount  of  5,431,100/.,  creating  a  capi- 
ta of  5,866,236/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
295,012/. ;  and  again  (including  a  small  loan  in 
supplement)  to  the  amoiut  of  6,189,625/.,  creat- 
ing stock  to  the  amount  of  1,332,195/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  368,839/.  In  1813  a  loan  was 
raised  of  21,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
45,900,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,506,380/.; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  twice  funded,  first  to  the 
amotmt  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
13,860,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  691,158/. ; 
and  again  to  the  amount  of  3,155.100/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  5,220,423/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  210,383/.  For  the  service  of  1814 
two  loans  were  raised;  one  (in  November,  1813) 
of  22,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  38,940,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,119,882/.;  the  other 
of  24,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  32,031.330/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,114,120/. :  and  1400/. 
of  debentures,  issuMl  in  1813,  were  also  fiinded 
this  year,  creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  11,100/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  333/.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1814,  or  rather  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815,  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  were 
made  up,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  funded 
debt  was  found  to  be  614,034,548/.,  bearing  an 
annual  charge  (including  annuities  for  years  and 
lives)  of  24,639,061/. ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an 
unfunded  debt  of  68,580,524/.,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,011,415/. ;  making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt 
142,615,012/.,  and  the  entire  annual  charge  (ex- 
clusive of  cost  of  management)  26,611,416/. 

During  the  third  short  war  of  1815i  a  loan  was 
raised  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
66,240,000/.  with  an  annual  charge  of  2,043,012/. ; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  also  funded  in  that  year, 
first  to  the  amount  of  10,313,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,066,210/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
606,930/.;  and  again  (including  a  loan  of 
1,008,089/.,  funded  for  8,189,221/.)  to  the  amount 
of  1,822,589/.,  creating  a  capital  of  9,142,192/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  459,851/.  On  the  Ist  of 
February,  1816,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt  was  124,410,512/.,  bearing  an  in* 


terett  (including  annuities  for  years  or  lives)  sf 
26,666,346/.;  besides  an  unfunded  debt  of 
48,125,359/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,461,161/.; 
making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt  113,195,931/., 
and  the  entire  annual  charge  (exclusive  of  cost  of 
management)  28,128,101/.* 

In  1816  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  reduced  hj 
the  sum  of  14,549,211/.  (by  part  of  the  loans  of 
the  former  year  being  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
present);  so  that  on  the  1st  of  February,  1811, 
the  funded  debt  was  108,599,566/.,  and  the 
unfunded  50,041,088/.,  making  a  tirfal  of 
158,646,654/.,  with  an  annud  charge  of 
21,652,012/.  And  in  the  following  years  of  the 
period  it  was  further  reduced  by  ^  following 
amounts :— by  1,826,814/.  in  1811;  by  1,624,606/. 
in  1818;  by  3,163,130/.  in  1819;  and  by 
1,918,019/.  in  1820. 

By  the  articles  of  the  union  with  Ireland  tite 
then  existing  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to 
continue  as  separate  charges  on  the  revenues  of 
each ;  and  such  future  expenses  as  were  for  the 
special  service  of  either  country  were  to  be  charged 
on  the  revenue  of  the  same ;  the  general  expense* 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  other  common  departments 
of  government  or  defence,  being  appointed  to  be 
charged  in  the  proportion  of  15-11tha  to  Britain, 
and  2.11ths  to  Ireland.  Accordingly  each  coun- 
try continued  to  have  its  own  exchequer  untU 
nearly  the  close  of  the  present  period.  Bat  thia 
arrangement  was  put  an  end  to  in  1816  by  the 
act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  by  which  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  two  countries  were  consolidated  and 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  was  declared  that  from  the  5th  of  January,  1811, 
the  whole  of  the  national  debts  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  the  interest  and  sinking  funds,  should  com- 
pose one  consolidated  national  debt,  interest,  and 
sinking  fund.  At  this  date  the  total  of  the  Irish 
unredeemed  fimded  debt,  all  contracted  since  1113, 
and  for  the  most  part  funded  in  Britain,  and 
consequently  included  in  the  above  account,  was 
83,944,904/.,  occasioning  an  annual  charge  (in 
addition  to  the  sinking  fund)  of  4,008,101/.  ;  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  1 1  eland  being  only  4,561,353/. 

The  payment  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  which  before 
1186  was  at  the  rate  of  562/.  10^.  per  million  of 
nominal  capital,  and  which  was  that  year  reduced 
to  450/.  per  million,  was  in  1808  further  reduced 
to  340/.  per  million  upon  all  of  the  debt  above 
400,000,000/.,  and  to  300/.  per  million  upon  all 
of  it  above  600,000,000/.  This  continued  to  be 
the  rate  till  18*3,  when,  by  the  act  3  and  4  Wdl. 
IV.,  c.  98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  it  was 
directed  that  a  sum  of  120,000/.  should  be  deducted 
from  such  annual  allowance. 

•  Atetnctod  tnm  HamUtn'i  Iixiaity,  Sid  edit.  jif.  HH-IM. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


FTER  the  ample 
details  which  were 
given  in  the  last 
Book  relating  to 
every  branch  of  our 
foreign  trade,*  the 
commercial  history 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod may  be  much 
more  briefly  sketch- 
ed. We  will  first 
present  the  general 
course  of  events,  and 
the  succession  of  the 
leading  facts,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  review, 
beginning,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  complete- 
ness of  statement,  with  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
although  that  year  belongs,  according  to  our  divi- 
sion, to  the  preceding  period. 

A.D  1801  — The  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
and  of  European  produce  generally,  which  had  com- 
menced in  1199  with  the  unfavourable  prospects  of 
the  harvest  of  that  year,  and  had  been  continued  and 
increased  by  the  still  worse  harvest  of  1800  through- 
out that  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  year, 
was  at  last  checked,  and  made  to  give  place  to  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  by  at  least  a  moderately 
abundant  harvest  in  1801.  The  king's  speech  atthe 
opening  of  parliament,  in  the  end  of  October,  warmly 
expressed  the  comfort  and  gratification  the  royal 
mind  derived  from  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  had  in  this  way  afforded  to  the  people ; 
and, "  in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  country," 
his  majesty  added,  "  at  this  important  conjuncture, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  temper  and  forti- 
tude which  have  been  manifested  by  all  descriptions 
of  my  faithful  subjects,  under  the  various  and  com- 
plicated difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend."  The  severe  pressure  upon  subsistence 
had  driven  the  starving  population,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  into  acts  of  rioting  and  outrage  upon 
property;  but  their  excesses  were  in  no  proportion 
to  their  protracted  privations  and  sufferings.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  prices  had  been  reached  in 
March  1801 ;  after  that  a  marked  change,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  has  observed,  began  to  take  place  "  in  the 
aspect  of  things,  both  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  and  the  state  of  politics."  "The  winter," 
he  goes  on  to  explain, "  had  been  less  rigorous  than 
the  two  preceding.  The  seed-time,  both  for  wheat 
and  spring  com,  had  been  favourable,  and  an  in- 
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creased  breadth  of  cultivation  was  in  progress. 
The  spring  of  1801  was  genial,  and  the  crops  were 
forward  and  promising.  The  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  had  re- 
opened the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  to  British  ship- 
ping, thus  removing  the  obstruction  which  had 
been  apprehended  to  supplies  from  thence;  and 
the  bounty,  therefore,  with  the  high  prices,  ensured 
a  large  importation  of  corn.  Under  these  improved 
prospects  of  future  supply  the  markets  gave  way 
rapidly."*  The  importations  of  grain  in  1801 
amounted  to  1,424,766  quarters  of  wheat,  113,966 
quarters  of  barley,  and  583,043  quarters  of  oats, 
being  the  greatest  quantity  that  had  ever  been  im- 
ported up  to  that  time ;  and  the  effect  was  to  reduce 
the  average  price,  between  the  SOth  of  July  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  129«.  8d.  to  15*.  6d.  for 
wheat,  from  69s.  'Jd.  to  44s.  for  barley,  and  from 
37«.  2d.  to  23s.  4d.  for  oats.  Finally  came  the 
peace  with  France,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October;  but  of  this  great 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  the  effects  on  trade  were  principally  ex- 
perienced in  the  next  year.  The  official  value 
of  the  imports  in  1801  is  stated  to  have  been 
31,786,262/. ;  of  the  exports  35,264,650/.  f 

1802. — This,  the  year  of  peace,  was  also  one 
of  great  commercial  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
harvest  this  year  was  again  a  fair  one,  and  the 
prices  of  com  continued  to  decline,  till,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  average  price  was  for  wheat 
57*.  Id.,  for  barley  25*.  Id.,  for  oats  20s.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  imports  in  1802  was  29,826,210/., 
and  that  of  the  exports  38,309,980/. 

1803. — The  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  may  be  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the 
commencement  of  this  year.  On  the  8th  of  March 
a  message  from  the  king  informed  parliament  that, 
as  very  considerable  military  preparations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
his  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precautiou  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  18th  of  May.  "The  first  effects 
of  hostilities,"  says  Chalmers,  "  which  were  com- 
menced by  the  people  with  alacrity,  was  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  from  41,4 1 1,966/., 

•  HiMory  of  PriM..  1.  237.       i 

f  These,  we  find,  are  the  fibres  given  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Pro* 
gtvta  of  thtf  Niitinn,  ii.  98,  as  well  at  in  the  article  *  Greal  Britain.*  in 
the  Penny  Cyclop«edia,  xi.  417.  We  ihall  in  like  numnnr  talc«  the 
amnnnts  for  future  yeart  from  Mr.  Porter's  worlt.  But  for  somere- 
marks  on  the  diversity  of  statements  to  be  Ibund  as  to  this  matter  wc% 
<mu,  vol.  iii.  p.  M3. 
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in  1802,  to  31,438,495/.,  in  1803.  The  next 
effect  was  to  introduce  into  our  carrying  trade 
112,819  tons  of  foreign  shipping.  The  third  ef- 
fect was  to  lessen  the  British  shipping  which  were 
employed  in  our  carrying  trade  173,900  tons  ; 
many  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  public  when  they  ceased  to 
be  employed  by  private  individuals."*  The  table 
in  Mr.  Portei's  work  makes  the  o£BciaI  value  of  the 
exports  in  1803  to  have  been  only  28,500,1*74/. ; 
and  that  of  the  imporU  26,622,696/.  The  tonnage 
of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, according  to  another  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables, 
was  122,593  tons  in  1801 ;  131,508  in  1802  ; 
135,692  in  1803  :t  the  entire  mercantile  marine 
belonging  to  the  empire  in  1 803  is  stated  to  have 
measured  2,167,863  tons,  and  to  have  conaisted  of 
30,893  vessels,  including  2,825  belonging  to  the 
colonies.l  Chalmers  justly  remarks,  that  in  every 
war  Great  Britain  has  employed  many  foreign 
ships,  which  have  been  immediately  discharged  on 
the  return  of  peace.     It  appears  that,  whereas  in 

1801,  the  last  year  of  the  former  war,  there  were 
84.56  tons  of  foreign  shipping  employed  for  every 
100  tons  British,  that  proportion  was  reduced  in 

1802,  the  year  of  the  peace,  to  36.02  tons,  and  in 

1803,  the  first  year  of  renewed  hostilities,  was  only 
increased  again  to  57-19.  § 

1804. — ^The  decline  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  continued  throughout  the  spring  of  1804, 
the  averages  in  March  of  that  year  having  been  for 
wheat  49;.  6d.,  for  barley  22*.  9d.,  for  oats  19; .  6d. 
"This  fall  and  low  range  of  prices,"  Mr.  Tooke 
remarks,  "  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  cost 
of  production  had  been  considerably  increased. 
The  wages  of  labour  had  risen  considerably  in 
consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  periods  of  great 
dearth  ;  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  had 
experienced  a  very  great  advance  in  price.  The 
rate  of  interest,  too,  was  much  higher,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  by  the  government  expen- 
diture of  n  large  part  of  the  savings  of  individuals. 
Moreover  some,  although  perhaps  an  inconsiderable 
proportion,  of  the  progressive  taxation  attached 
to  agricultural  production  ;  and,  while  the  cost  in 
labour,  in  capital,  and  taxation,  applicable  to  na- 
tive production  was  thus  raised,  the  cost  of  a  foreign 
supply,  of  which  we  were  then  supposed  to  stand 
habitually  in  need,  was  also  raised  by  the  increased 
charges  of  freight  and  insurance  incidental  to  the 
state  of  war."||  From  these  considerations  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  real  fall  of  price  was  still  greater 
than  the  apparent  one.  A  cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress now  arose ;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  additional  protection  to 
native  produce ;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter 
when  the  price  in  the  home  market  should  be  un- 
der 63; . ;  of  2;.  6d,  when  the  home  price  should 
be  at  or  above  that  rate  and  under  66;. ;  and  of  6d. 

.  •  Hlitorical  Vitw,  p.  4»1. 
t  ftoxnm  of  Ihe  NMion,  U.  IT!. 
t  Id.  ITl.  i  Id.  p.  168. 
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when  it  should  be  above  66;.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, never  became  operative.  Meanwhile  a  eom- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the 
petitions  of  the  agriculturists  had  been  referred, 
had  accounted  as  follows,  in  their  report,  for  the 
fluctuations  of  prices  during  the  bygone  twelve  a 
thirteen  years: — "The  price  of  com  from  1791  to 
the  harvest  of  1803  has  been  very  irregular ;  hot, 
upon  an  average,  increased  in  a  great  degree  \n 
the  years  of  scarcity,  has  in  general'  yielded  a  fail 
profit  to  the  grower.  The  casual  high  prices,  how- 
ever, have  had  the  efiect  of  stimulating  industrr, 
and  bringing  bto  cultivation  large  tracU  of  vratte 
land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  last  productive 
seasons,  and  other  causes,  have  occasioned  audi  a 
depression  in  the  value  of  grain  as,  it  is  feared, 
will  greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, unless  maintained  by  the  suppmt  at  parlia- 
ment" It  appears  that  from  1795  to  1804  inda- 
sive  the  number  of  inclosure  bills  passed  by  par- 
liament was  782,  or  on  an  average  78  a  year;  »f 
which  number  80  were  passed  in  1801, 123  in 
1802,  96  in  1803,  and  104  in  1824.  The  harvest 
of  1804,  however,  turned  out  to  be  very  deficient; 
it  was  calculated  that,  although  there  was  an  ave- 
rage produce  in  Scotland,  the  deficiency  througboot 
England  and  Wales  (occasioned  by  blight  and 
mildew)  was  not  less  than  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third.*  The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  average  prices  rose  to  be  for  wheat 
86;.  2d.,  for  barley  43;.  lOd.,  for  oau  26«.  lid 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  had  already  be- 
gun to  recover  from  the  depression  produced  by 
uie  war :  the  o£Scial  value  of  the  imports  thia  year 
being  27,81 9,552/.,  that  of  the  exports  32,626,050/. 
1805. — The  prospect  of  the  harvest  this  year 
was  for  some  time  so  unfavourable  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  after  having  somewhat  declined 
from  the  rate  of  the  preceding  December,  rose  ia 
August  to  the  height  of  98;.  4d.  The  crop  was 
well  got  in,  and  the  defidency  proved  less  than  had 
been  apprehended,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  year 
the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  about  78s: ;  but 
still  there  was  no  such  abundance  as  to  compensate 
for  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1804.  Of  the  scarcity 
produced  by  that  failure  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  that 
"  it  was  calculated  to  maintain  an  elevation  of  the 
average  price  thrown  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
was  the  specific  occasion  of  renewed  demands  by 
the  working  classes  for  advanced  wages ;  daima 
which  were  rendered  the  more  effectual  by  the 
resource  which  the  increasing  employment  in  the 
army  and  navy  held  out  to  the  workmen  who  en- 
gaged in  the  numerous  strikes  of  that  time."  And 
he  adds  that  the  harvests  of  the  following  years, 
combined  with  the  state  of  politics,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  counteract  these  effects.  Our  foreign 
trade,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports,  continued  at  least  to  maintain  itsdf  at  the 
point  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  year ; 
the  official  value  of  imports  for  1805  is  stated  to 
have  been  28,561,270/.,  that  of  exporU  31,020,061/. 
•  Tooka,  i.  Ut. 
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Of  the  latter  «am  tbe  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  23,376,941/. ;  bat 
their  declared  or  real  value  was  38,077,144/. ;  or, 
according  to  another  statement  also  given  by  Mr. 
Porter,  to  36,069,147/.*  The  value  of  13,625,676/. 
is  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  foreign  Europe,  that  of 
11,011,409/.  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  of  7,771,418/.  to  the  rest  of  America,  that  of 
2,904,584/.  to  Asia,  and  that  of  756,060/.  to  Africa. 

1806. — By  tbe  spring  of  this  year  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  74«.  5d.  But  ap- 
prehensions began  again  to  be  entertained  respect- 
ing the  coming  crop,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
unpromising;  and  in  March  came  the  proclamation 
of  the  Prussian  government,  under  the  dictation  of 
France,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  British  ships 
into  any  of  its  ports  or  rivers,  which  threatened  to 
cut  off  our  supplies  of  com  from  the  Baltic.  Under 
these  influences  the  price  of  wheat  rose  till,  in  June, 
it  had  attained  to  84;.  Alter  the  harvest,  however, 
which  turned  out  an  average  one,  prices  somewhat 
declined.  On  the  2l8t  of  November  Bonaparte 
issued  from  the  newly  captured  city  of  Berlin  his 
famous  decree  declaring  tbe  whole  of  the  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  but  this  paper 
blockade  (a  contradiction  and  absurdity  in  terms), 
whatever  mischief  it  might  have  been  qualified  to 
operate  in  course  of  time,  could  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  Tbe  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
1806  is  stated  to  have  been  26,899,658/.;  but 
this  falling  off  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  the  exports,  the  official  value  of  which 
rose  to  33,579,434/. ;  the  real  value  of  that  portion 
of  them  which  consisted  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  being,  according  to  the  first 
ef  the  two  accounts  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  40,874,983/.,  according  to  the  other 
38,732,730/.  To  the  United  States  there  was  this 
year  sent  of  such  goods  to  the  value  of  12,389,488/., 
to  the  rest  of  America  to  thatof  10,877,968/. ;  and 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  on  the 
exports  to  Africa ;  but  those  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  stated  to  have  declined  to  11,363,635/.  This 
falling  off,  and  that  in  the  imports  generally,  are 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  interruption,  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  intercourse  with  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

1807. — Invalid,  however,  as  the  Berlin  blockade 
was  according  to  the  recognised  law  of  nations, 
which,  to  constitute  a  good  blockade,  demands  as 
an  essential  element  the  presence  of  an  armed  force 
sufficient  to  maintain  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  was  for  some  time  actually  made  by  the 
French  emperor,  and  that  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  its  promulgation  many  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  were  seized  for  infringing  it,  and 
brought  into  the  ports  of  France  and  condemned. 
Whether  this  course  would  have  been  long  persisted 
in,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which  it  might  seem 
likely  to  encounter  from  all  neutral  powers,  may  be 
a  question:   almost  the  only  neutral  power  that 

•  Pngnmotih*  NttiOB,  U.  H  and  IM. 
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could  have  offered  it  any  effectual  opposition  was  the 
American  republic,  and  that  free  government  had 
never  shovrn  much  of  a  disposition  to  resist  either 
injuries  or  insults  proceeding  from  the  despot  of 
France  and  of  the  European  continent ;  besides, 
it  was  afterwards  avowed,  and  urged  by  tbe  Ame- 
ricans themselves  as  a  sufficient  resson  for  their 
declining  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  they  had 
obtained  an  assurance  from  Bonaparte,  though  not 
in  an  official  form,  that  the  Berlin  decree  would 
not  be  put  in  force  against  their  vessels.  Upon 
this  condition,  or  understanding,  they  were  per- 
fectly willing,  it  would  appear,  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  all 
other  neutrals ;  and  doubtless  this  would  have  been 
for  them  a  sufficiently  convenient  and  profitable 
arrangement,  not  only  leaving  them  to  pursue  the 
trade  that  fairly  belonged  to  them  undisturbed,  but 
clearing  the  seas  of  all  their  rivals,  and  throwing 
into  their  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Possibly,  in  the  circumstances,  this  miglit 
liave  been  a  state  of  things  not  disadvantageous  to 
England  either;  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
world  was  reduced,  with  so  many  of  the  old  chan- 
nels of  our  commerce  shut  against  us,  this  outlet  for 
our  produce  and  manufactures  through  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  ought  perhaps  to  have  satisfied  us, 
and  made  us  feel  as  grateful  to  that  power  as  the 
Americans  themselves  seemed  to  feel  to  Bonaparte 
for  the  permission,  or  half-permission,  he  had  given 
them  to  afford  us  such  an  accommodation.  Ttit 
Whig  ministrv,  however,  which  was  then  in  power, 
did  not  think  it  proper  or  becoming  to  acquiesce  in 
silence  in  the  novel  and  extraordinary  pretensions 
put  forth  by  France ;  and  on  the  7th  of  January  in 
this  year,  1807,  they  issued  an  order  in  council 
directing  the  seizure  of  all  neutral  vessels  trading 
from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe  to  another  with  pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  enemy.  And,  when  this  mea- 
sure was  found  to  have  little  effect,  and  to  be  exten- 
sBKly  evaded,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
^v  efforts  began  to  be  made  with  considerable  suc- 
cess to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree,  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
the  1 1th  and  21st  of  November,  itsued  further  orders 
in  council,  by  which  France  and  all  the  countries 
subject  to  it  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  all  vessels  were  made  liable  to  seizure 
which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  those  parts  of 
the  world.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
decree  Bonaparte  by  another  decree  had  ordered, 
after  the  example  of  the  Directory  in  1796,  that  all 
neutral  vessels  should  carry  attestations,  called 
letters  or  certificates  of  origin,  from  the  French 
consuls  of  the  ports  from  which  they  had  set  out, 
that  no  part  of  their  cargo  was  British,  and  should 
be  seized  if  found  without  such  protections :  the 
British  government  now  announced  that  all  vessels  of 
neutrals  should  be  seized  on  board  of  which  letters 
of  origin  were  discovered.  No  neutral  vessels,  it 
was  also  intimated,  would  be  allowed  to  trade  widi 
France,  or  any  other  hostile  country,  which  had  not 
touched  first  at  fome  British  por^  and,  after  pay- 
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ing  custom-dues  there,  been  permitted,  according 
to  certain  regulations  which  were  set  down,  to 
pursue  their  voyage.  These  orders,  therefore,  were 
an  adoption,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  even  an 
extension  of  some  of  the  boldest  innovations  in  that 
attack  npon  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  the  object 
obviously  was  to  force  the  neutral  powers  to  resist  the 
hitherto  unheard  of,  or  at  least  entirely  unadmitted, 
pretensions  which  had  thus  been  put  forth  by  France. 
Meanwhile,  between  the  French  and  the  English 
decrees,  in  so  far  as  they  were  enforced,  the  neutral 
trade  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  or  was  anni- 
hilated :  neutral  vessels  could  not  comply  with 
either  decree  without  rendering  themselves  subject 
to  capture  or  confiscation  under  the  other.  In 
these  circumstances  Bonaparte,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  issued  another  decree  from  Milan,  ex- 
tending his  so-called  blockade  to  the  British  domi- 
nions in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  And  on  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  aware  for  some  weeks  of 
the  British  orders  in  oonncil  promulgated  here  in 
November,  laid  an  embargo  upon  edl  American 
vessels  in  their  ports,  thus  preventing  for  the  pre- 
sent any  resort  by  its  subjects  for  trade  to  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  two  belligerent  power*. 
But  these  measures  could  not,  of  course,  have  any 
effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  present  year. 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  in  1807  is 
stated  to  have  been  26,734,425/.,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year;  that  of  the  exports, 
howevtr,  had  declined  to  31,015,526/.,  and  that  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactiues 
to  23,391,214/.  The  declared  value  of  the  British 
and  Irish  manufactures  exported  was,  according  to 
one  of  the  two  accounts,  37,245,877/.,  according  to 
the  other  35,412,867/.  The  value  of  thoM  sent 
to  the  United  States  was  very  little  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  but  that  of  those  sent  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  now  only  9,002,2.37/.  This  falling 
off  was,  probably,  in  great  part  oecasioned  by  the 
closing  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by  Denmm 
after  our  bombardment  of  Copenhagm  in  the  au- 
tumn, an  act  which  was  also  followed  on  the  part 
of  Russia  by  an  embargo  on  British  shipping. 
The  harvest  in  England,  though  scarcely  an  average 
one,  was  well  got  in,  and  by  November  the  price 
of  wheat  had  declined  to  66*. 

1808. — From  the  very  commeocement  of  this 
year  the  price  of  grain  began  to  recover.  "  The 
scantiness  of  the  preceding  crop,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
"  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
the  apprehensions  which  had  been  entertained  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  British  flag  from  trade  in  the 
Baltic  were  realised.  Thus  we  were  threatened 
with  an  almost  total  cutting  off  of  a  foreign  supply, 
if  we  should  have  occasion  for  it,  as  it  was  thought 
inevitable  that  we  should;  it  being  considered  as 
a  settled  point  that  this  country  did  not  produce 
corn  eno«igh  for  its  own  consumption."*  In 
these  circumstances,  after  a  cold  spring  uid  a  rainy 
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and  atormy  summer,  came  a  lurveat  which  provai 
to  be  still  more  deficient  than  that  of  the  preoediiif 
year.  Accordingly,  prices  continned  to  rise  after 
the  new  crop  was  got  in ;  the  average  piiee  if 
wheat,  which  by  the  month  of  July  had  reacfad 
81«.  Ad.,  attainoi  to  the  height  of  92j;  in  Novem- 
ber, and  vibrated  about  that  point  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  prices  also  of  neariy  all  other  artidn 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  receive  eitba  whsUy 
or  in  part  firom  foreign  countries  underwent  t 
great  advance.  "The  close  of  the  year  1807," 
Mr.  Tooke  observes,  "  found  us,  by  the  events  of 
the  war,  excluded  from  direct  oonunereial  inter- 
course with  every  country  in  Europe,  Swedea 
excepted;  and  there  was  consequently,  besides ii 
many  inatancea  a  short  actual  supply,  a  prxufed 
of  scarcity  of  every  article  of  European  jmidiiee 
required  as  raw  nwUeriala  for  our  manafactares  or 

as  naval  stores The  prospect  of  scarcity 

thus  held  out  naturally  excited  a  ^irit  of  ^lecala- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  prospect  became 
realised  was  the  speculative  demand  extended."* 
Thiu  hemp  rose  from  58/.  per  ton,  which  was  its 
price  in  tlK  summer  of  1807,  to  118/.  in  the  coone 
of  1808.  Flax  rose  from  68/.  to  142/.  per  Ua. 
Memel  timber,  which  during  1806  and  1807  lud 
varied  from  73«.  to  I70«.  per  load,  now  reached 
340«. ;  and  deals  and  other  descriptions  of  wood 
rose  in  proportion.  Baltic  linseed  rose  from  43f. 
to  150f.  per  quarter ;  Russia  tallow  from  53f.  to 
II 2«.  per  cwt.t  In  consequence  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Spain  by  the  French,  great  speculations 
were  entered  into  in  the  wool  of  that  country ;  and 
the  price  rose  from  6*.  Td.  and  6s.  9d.  to  22t.  and 
26«.  per  lb.  for  the  Leonessa,  and  from  2».  6d.  and 
&s.  to  13i.  and  18f.  for  Seville  wools.  Silks,  ia 
like  manner,  for  a  supply  of  which  article  our  prin- 
cipal dependence  was  then  on  Italy,  advanced  eon- 
siderably : — Piedmont  thrown  silk  from  30*.  and 
41s.  to  96«.  and  112f. ;  and,  under  the  greater 
demand  for  other  sorts  thus  created,  China  raw 
silk  from  19s.  and  22s.  to  33*.  and  45f.,  and 
Bengal  from  25*.  and  33*.  to  52«.  and  85r.  A 
similar  increase  took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  pn- 
duce  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  tlie 
embarrassed  and  threatening  state  of  our  relatioas 
with  that  government :  the  cotttm  of  Georgia  rose 
from  9d.  and  Is.  to  2s.  and  2*.  6d.  per  lb., 
and  Uie  tobacco  of  Virginia  from  4d.  and  8^  to 
If.  4d.  and  2f.|  The  only  article  which  appears 
to  have  become  cheaper  was  butchers'  meat,  the 
decline  in  which  was  probably  connected  with  the 
prices  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  preduce, 
which  made  feeding  unprofitable.  Even  aogar, 
coffee,  and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which 
had  fallen  in  jH-ice  during  the  cuhancemait  of 
articles  of  more  immediate  necessity,  on  the  prin- 
ciple explained  in  our  last  Book,§  uid  had  reached 
an  extreme  point  of  depression  in  1801,  had  ad- 
vanced from  that  date  till  1805,  and,  although  they 
had  been  again  depressed  during  1806  and  1807« 
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hsd  experienced  a  speculative  imprDvement  in  price 
in  this  year,  1808,  which  they  maintained  for  some 
time.*  Then,  coincidently  with  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  imported  commodities,  there  was  a  new 
field  of  great  extent  opened  for  oor  exports.  "  The 
transfer,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  virtual 
emancipation  of  the  colonies  of  Spain  from  the  con- 
trol  of  the  mother  country,  opened  the  trade  of  a 
great  part  of  South  America  in  1 808 ;  and,  as  by  the 
coarse  of  the  war  we  possessed  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  seas,  it  was,  in  fact,  to  this  country,  exclu- 
sively of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  this  opening  was 
presented. "t  And  then  he  quotes  the  following 
graphic  description  by  Mr.  MacCulloch  of  the 
shipments  to  South  America  by  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  first  ^rvour  of  the  ex- 
citement and  spirit  of  speculation  thus  called  up : 
"  The  exportations  consequent  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the 
Caraccas  were  most  extraordinary.  Speculation 
was  then  carried  beyond  the  bouudaries  within 
which  even  gambling  is  usually  confined,  and  was 
imshed  to  an  extent  and  into  channels  that  could 
hardly  have  been  deemed  practicable.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  an  intelligent  traveller 
resident  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  more  Manchester  goods  were  sent  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  than  had  been  consumed  in 
the  twenty  years  preceding ;  that  the  quantity  of 
English  goods  of  all  sorts  poured  into  the  city  was 
so  very  great,  that  warehouses  could  not  be  pro- 
vided sufficient  to  contain  them ;  and  that  the 
most  valuable  merchandise  was  actually  exposed 
for  weeks  on  the  beach  to  the  weather  and  to  every 
sort  of  depredation.  Elegant  services  of  cut  glass 
and  china  were  offered  to  persons  whose  most 
splendid  drinking-vessels  consisted  of  a  horn  or  the 
shell  of  a  cocoa-nut ;  tools  were  sent  out  having  a 
hammer  on  the  one  side  and  a  hatchet  on  the  other, 
as  if  the  inhabitants  had  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  break  die  first  stone  that  they  met  with 
and  then  cut  the  gold  and  diamonds  from  it ;  and 
some  speculators  actually  went  so  far  as  to  send 
out  thates  to  Rio  Janeiro."^  At  home,  also, 
throughout  1807  and  1808,  speculation  extended 
to  many  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
numerous  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for 
the  construction  of  canals  and  bridges  (Waterloo- 
bridge  and  Vauxhall-bridge  were  projected  and 
the  subscriptions  for  them  raised  in  1808),  and  the 
establishment  of  fire  and  life  insurance-offices, 
breweries,  distilleries,  wine  and  foreign  spirit 
marts,  vinegar-manufactories,  &c.  The  entire 
official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1808 
was  neariy  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year;  that 
of  the  imports  being  26,795,540/.,  that  of  the  ex- 
ports 30,387,990/.  The  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  was  also  mucn  the  same  as  in  1,807 ; 
being    37,275,102{.   according   to  one  account, 
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95,007,591/.  according  to  another.  The  value, 
however,  exported  to  the  United  States  was  now 
only  5,241,739/.,  while  that  exported  to  the  rest  of 
America  had  risen  to  16,591,871/.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  no  doubt,  much  found  its  way  to  the  States. 
1809. — ^The  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Stockholm  in  March  this  year,  involving  the  depo- 
sition of  Gustavus  IV.,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
constitution,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  peace  with 
Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  brought  with  it 
our  immediate  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  Sweden, 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  had  remained  open 
to  our  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  were  also  both  overrun  and  claimed 
as  conquests  by  France.  On  the  4th  of  March 
also  the  American  government  followed  up  its 
embargo  by  an  act  of  congress  prohibiting  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  either  France  or  England.  In 
April,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  our  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Erskine, 
the  act  was  suspended  in  regard  to  this  country  by 
the  authority  of  the  president;  but  on  the  10th  of 
August  the  prohibition  was  renewed,  on  the  dia> 
avowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  negotiation  by  the  British 
government;  and  the  non-intercourse  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Meanwhile 
at  home,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  last  crop 
might  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  consumption, 
while  there  was  apparently  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  fi-om  abroad,  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  continued  to  rise,  till  in  March  the  average 
price  of  wheat  reached  95«.  As  the  harvest 
approached,  a  decline  began  to  take  place,  and  by 
July  the  averages  had  got  down  to  86*.  6d. ;  but 
heavy  rains  now  set  in  and  continued  till  the  middle 
of  October,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crops 
sufiered  greatly;  so  that  prices  began  to  rise 
again,  till  in  December  the  average  for  wheat 
had  reached  102«.  6rf.  Yet  about  400,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  were  obtained  from  abroad  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  entire  value  of  the 
grain  imported  in  this  year  exceeded  2,700,000/. 
At  the  same  time  most  other  commodities,  whether 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles,  expe- 
rienced a  great  fall  of  price.  "  The  great  ad- 
vance," says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  and  the  enormously 
high  range,  of  prices  in  this  country  in  1S08,  while 
on  the  Continent  they  were  low  (by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  as  made  them  high  here), 
induced  the  merchants  on  both  sides  to  make  great 
effi>rts  to  overcome  or  elude  the  obstacles  to  importa- 
tion, opposed  by  our  own  orders  in  council,  as  well 
as  by  the  continental  system.  Accordingly,  mea- 
sures were  taken,  by  means  of  licences  from  the 
government  of  this  country,  and  of  simulated  papers, 
which  were  calculated  to  lull  the  vigilance  or  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  those  foreign  governments  which 
were  the  unwilling  tools  of  the  overbearing  power 
of  France  at  that  period,  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing, on  a  large  scale,  the  commodities  which  had 
experienced  so  great  a  rise."*     It  appears  fliat 
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under  tbete  circumstances  the  imports  into  this 
country  of  cotton  rote  from  2^53,725  lbs.  in  1808 
to  6,845,933  in  1809;  of  raw  silk,  from  637.102 
lbs.  in  180S  to  698,189  lbs.  in  1809;  of  thnmn 
silk,  from  139,312  lbs.  in  1808  to  501,746  lbs.  in 
1809;  of  tallow,  from  148,282  cwu.  in  1808  to 
353,177  cwts.  in  1809;  of  hemp,  from  259,687 
cwU.  in  1808  to  858,875  cwts.  in  1809;  of  flax, 
from  257,722  cwU.  in  1808  to  533,367  cwts.  in 
1809 ;  of  linseed,  from  506,332  bushels  in  1808 
to  1,119,763  bushels  in  1809;  of  cotton,  from 
43,605,982  lbs.  in  1803  to  92,812,282  lbs.  in 
1809;  of  sugar,  from  3,753,485  cwts.  in  1808  to 
4,001,198  cwts.  m  1809;  of  coffee,  from  417,642 
cwu.  in  1808  to  828,683  cwts.  in  1810.*  The 
fall  of  prices  thus  produced  was,  in  many  instances, 
such,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  as  "  left  to  the  importer, 
after  paying  for  the  enormous  charges  of  importa- 
tion, nothing  whatever  for  the  prime  cost."t  The 
total  o£Bcial  value  of  the  imports  in  this  year  is 
stated  to  have  risen  to  31,750,557^,  and  that  of 
the  exporto  to  46,292,632/.  The  real  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported was,  according  to  one  account,  47,371,393/., 
according  to  another  44,794,452/. ;  of  which  there 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
7,258,500/.,  to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of 
18,014,219/.,  and  to  other  European  countries  to 
that  of  15,849,449/.,  instead  of  9,016,033/.,  which 
was  the  amount  in  1808. 

1810. — The  damaged  and  deficient  crop  of  the 
preceding  vear  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  a  cold 
and  ungenial  spring,  and  all  the  appearances  of 
another  unfavourable  harvest,  which  continued  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  and,  notwithstanding 
large  importations  (to  the  extent  of  1,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  600,000  quarters  of  odier 
grain  and  flour,  the  cost  of  which  esceedcNi 
7,000,000/.),  raised  the  average  price  of  wheat 
by  that  time  to  116f.  A  great  change,  however, 
now  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  the  crops  were 
secured  in  so  good  condition,  and  turned  out  so 
much  better  than  had  been  expected,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  de- 
clined to  94*.  Id.  One  consequence  was,  that 
many  of  the  comdealers,  who  had  speculated  on 
the  continuance  of  the  bad  weather,  were  ruined. 
While  most  imported  commodities,  too,  were  con- 
tinuing to  fall  in  price,  "  a  total  stop,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  was  put  to  our  exports  to  the  Bcdtic  by 
the  extensive  confiscations  which  had  occurred,  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  in  the  ports  of  Germany  and 
Prussia.  The  returns,  too,  from  South  America 
were  now  coming  round ;  and  these  lef^  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  exporters,  many  of  whom  had  bought 
the  goods  on  credits  maintained  by  the  circulation 
of  accommodation  paper.  From  the  close,  there- 
fore, of  1809,  through  1810,  there  was  a  complete 
exemplification  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
conducive  to  a  reduction  of  private  paper,  and  to 
a  diminution  of  transactions  on  credit,  viz.  stag- 
nation and  despondency,  as  succeeding  to  a  statp 
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of  speculation  and  overtrading.  And,  ao  rasDj 
circumstances,  on  so  large  a  scale,  combining  is 
the  same  direction,  the  fitU  of  prices,  the  rednctita 
of  private  paper,  and  the  destruction  of  credit  wttc 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  were  ever  before,  or 
have  since  been,  knovm  to  have  occurred  within 
so  short  a  space  of  time.  A  general  dismay  pre- 
vailed throughout  nearly  all  branches  of  tnde 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1810,  and  the  lint 
few  months  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
depressing  causes  had  produced  their  greatest 
effect."  *  The  operation  of  these  causes  was  not 
materially  counteracted  by  the  re-opening  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
an  act  passed  by  congress  on  the  1st  of  May  in 
this  year  repealing  the  non-intercourae  law  finr  the 
present  with  regard  both  to  this  country  and 
France.  The  first  English  failurea  that  excited 
alarm  appear  to  have  occurred  in  July.  The 
commercial  report  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine ' 
for  August,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  states  that 
the  failures  of  houses  of  die  first  respectability, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  during  the 
preceding  month,  had  been  of  unexampled  number 
and  importance :  a  West  India  broker,  who  had 
long  been  considered  the  first  in  his  line,  had,  by 
speculations  in  Spanish  wool,  an  article  which  had 
fallen  fifty  per  cent.,  occasioned  the  stoppage  of  a 
London  banking-house,  which  brought  down  the 
several  country  banks  connected  with  it,  and  from 
them  the  ruin  spread  to  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  their  dependents:  about  the  same  time  five 
Manchester  houses  in  the  city  stopped  payment, 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  difl^ulties  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves  by  speculative  exports  to  South 
America.  "In  consequence  of  these  unexpected 
events,"  says  the  report,  "  public  credit  is  at  the 
present  moment  as  low  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the 
money  market  is  unprecedented,  and  the  depression 
so  considerable,  that  omnium  is  fallen  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  discount. .  .  .The  renewal  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America  has, 
in  some  sort,  benefited  the  manufitcturing  interest , 
but  this  felicitous  effect  is  almost  swallowed  up  m 
the  vortex  of  those  calamities  which  it  has  beeu 
our  painful  duty  to  record."  All  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  it  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned, was  at  this  time  completely  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  French  emperor's 
anti-commercial  decrees.  In  November  the  niun- 
ber  of  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  in  the  same 
month  from  1804  to  1808  had  ranged  from  60  to 
100,  and  in  1809  had  been  only  130,  rose  to  273, 
"  besides  stoppages  and  compositions,"  says  the 
*  Commercial  Report'  for  December,  "  equal  in 
number  to  half  the  traders  in  the  kingdom.". . . . 
"  These  failures  throughout  the  kingdom,"  the 
report  goes  on,  "  have  wonderfully  affected  the 
manufacture  of  every  description  of  goods,  and  a 
general  want  of  confidence  exists  between  the 
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noanufacturer  and  the  export  merchant.  The 
speculators  at  Liverpool  have  completely  over- 
stocked the  different  markets  of  South  America, 
"where  at  present  English  manufactured  articles 
can  be  purchased  at  a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  exporter,  vith  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
on  which  little  or  no  credit  could  he  obtained 
here."  Throughout  the  following  month  of  De- 
cember the  ruin  continued  to  spread,  and  the  de- 
struction of  credit  became  still  more  complete. 
**  Confidence  in  the  commercial  world,"  says  the 
next  report,  "  seems  nearly  at  an  end.  Discount, 
unless  bills,  &c.  of  a  few  of  the  first  houses  in 
the  city,  can  only  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
bill-brokers,  at  an  extra  commission,  exclusive  of 
the  regular  interest.  In  Lancashire  the  cotton 
manufacturers  appear,  by  the  late  gazettes,  as  well 
as  by  private  information,  to  be  greatly  distressed, 
and  business  quite  at  a  stand.  In  Manchester  and 
other  places  houses  stop  not  only  every  day,  but 
every  hour.  Cotton  wool  is  in  no  demand  at  any 
price,  and  no  export  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
except  a  few  sorts  to  Rio,  &c.  The  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  &c.  quite  at  a  stand,  and  no 
orders  for  execution  there,  except  a  few  for  our 
home  consumption.  At  Londom,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol  the  king's  stores  are  full  of  all  kinds  of 
colonial  produce,  as  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  &c.  for 
security  of  their  duties,  and  the  proprietors  in  the 
greatest  possible  distress,  not  being  able  to  force 
gales  of  these  articles."  Tlie  entire  number  of 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  this  year 
amounted  to  2314,  of  which  26  were  against 
bankers.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  commercial 
embarrassment  and  distress  of  this  period  were 
felt  in  nearly  as  great  severity  as  in  England, 
not  only  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
even  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  how 
far  the  state  of  trade  in  these  several  parts  of 
the  world  indicated  only  the  same  generally 
disordered  system,  or  had  been  affected  by  the 
same  causes,  and  what  those  reuses  in  their  whole 
extent  really  were,  are  questions  as  to  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  was  entertained  at  the  time, 
nor  has  all  the  investigation  the  subject  has  since 
undergone  made  it  perfectly  clear.  The  pressure 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America  seems  to  have 
followed  that  felt  in  this  country ;  and,  looking  to 
that  fact,  and  to  the  position  of  England  as  the 
centre  and  heart  of  the  commercial  system  of  the 
world,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  mischief  began  here,  and  was  hence  propagated 
to  other  coimtries.  The  war,  the  French  decrees 
and  the  British  orders  in  council,  the  American 
embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Act,  the  deficient 
harvest  of  1809,  the  over  exportations  to  South 
America,  and  the  over  importations  from  the  West 
Indies,  may  be  safely  held  to  have  all  had  a  share 
in  producing  the  result,  to  whatever  extent  these 
various  co-operating  causes  are  to  be  considered  as 
connected  among  themselves,  or  as  separate  and  in- 
dependent in  their  origin.  And  there  is  also 
another  cause  which  has  been  assigned  as  having 


had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  immediate  produotioo 
of  the  commercial  panic  which  suddenly  broke  out 
in  England  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  or  at  least 
in  aggravating  and  spreading  it  after  it  had  com- 
menced— ^we  mean,  the  appointment  and  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  famous  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. This  select  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  February,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  who  became  its  chair- 
man, "  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  gold  bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  of  the  ex- 
change between  Great  Britun  and  foreign  parts :" 
it  commenced  the  hearing  of  evidence  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  and  continued  to  examine  witnesses 
till  the  25th  of  May ;  the  report,  the  work  of  the 
chairman,  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed 
on  the  8th  of  June ;  and,  although  copies  were  not 
in  the  hands  of  members  till  about  tne  middle  of 
Augiut  (the  number  of  tables  in  the  appendix  hav- 
ing delayed  the  printing),  the  substance  of  its 
reasoning  and  recommendations  was  circulated  by 
the  newspapers  immediately  after  it  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  Its  main  conclusions  were  :— 
that  the  circulating  medium  ought  to  be  brought 
back,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  compatible  with  a 
wise  and  necessary  caution,  to  the  origmal  principle 
of  cash  payments  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of 
bank  paper ;  that  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent, or  security  for  the  future,  could  be  pointed 
out  except  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  suspended 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  that 
the  restriction  on  cash  payments  could  not  safely 
be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years 
from  the  present  time,  but  that  early  prorision 
ought  to  be  made  by  parliament  for  terminating 
by  the  end  of  that  period  the  operation  of  the 
several  statutes  which  had  imposed  and  continued 
that  restriction.  The  alarm  which  the  publication 
of  these  propositions  occasioned  among  the  bankers, 
and  the  merchants  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  Bank  for  discounting  their  bills,  is  said 
in  some  of  the  accounts  to  have  first  produced  the 
contraction  of  credit,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
so  many  houses  came  down.  And  the  Bullion 
Report  may,  in  point  of  fact,  have  given  the  last 
shock,  or  touch,  which  brought  about  the  cata- 
strophe; hut  the  causes  undoubtedly  were  far 
more  powerful,  and  more  deeply  seated,  which  had 
so  weakened  our  commercial  system  as  to  make  it 
liable  to  be  thus  overthrown  by  the  first  puff  of  air. 
The  total  official  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  in  this  year,  1810,  rose 
to39,301,612;.;  that  of  the  exporto  of  all  kinds 
was  only  43,41 9,336^;  but  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  was  higher  than  in  the  last  year, 
having  been,  according  to  one  of  the  two  accounts, 
48,438,680/.,  according  to  the  other  45,761,121/. 
In  regard  to  the  quarters  to  which  these  goods 
were  sent,  the  only  material  difference  was,  that 
the  amount  sent  direct  to  the  United  States  was, 
this  year,  10,920,752/.,  and  that  sent  to  the  rest 
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of  America  only  15,640,166/.  This  change  wa« 
a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  United  States ;  but  it  did  not  im- 
ply any  change  in  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
commodities  exported,  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  which,  doubtless,  had  found  their  way  to  the 
States,  though  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  during 
die  suspension  of  the  intercourse  as  now. 

1811.  —  The  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
under  the  influence  of  the  large  importations  of 
the  preceding  year,  continued  slowly  to  decline 
throughout  t&  first  seven  months  of  1811,  till,  in 
July,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to 
87*.  2i.  Meanwhile,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  an 
act  had  been  passed  by  the  American  Congress, 
prohibiting  all  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  goods  the  manufactures  or  produce  of  Great 
Britain ;  this  new  prohibition  was  in  execution  of 
a  threat  held  out  in  the  late  act  renewing  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that, 
if  the  orders  in  council  should  not  be  revoked  by  a 
certain  day,  some  such  measure  of  retaliation 
should  be  adopted.  In  April,  parliament,  after 
the  example  of  what  had  been  done  in  1193,  inter- 
fbred  in  aid  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  by  passing  an 
act  granting  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  6,000,000/.,  to 
be  advanced  by  commissioners  by  way  of  loan  to 
parties  who  should  be  able  to  give  adequate  se- 
cnrity.  Of  the  sum  thus  granted  not  more  than 
2,000,000/.  were  actually  advanced;  but  that 
assistance  waa  generally  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  prosperity.  "In  that  opinion,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  I  did  not  and  do  not  participate.  If  the 
causes  of  abundance  of  commodities  at  home,  and 
our  exclusion  from  foreign  ports  had  continued, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  a  rise  of 
prices;  and,  if  prices  had  not  risen,  the  parties 
who  borrowed  the  exchequer-bills  would  have  been 
injured  instead  of  benefited  by  the  facility  of  hold- 
ing their  goods  so  much  longer ;  as  they  would 
thereby  hare  incurred  loss  of  mterest,  warehouse- 
rent,  and  other  expenses,  and  must  at  last  have 
submitted  to  the  same  if  not  to  lower  prices  than 
they  might  originally  have  obtained."*  This  may 
be  very  true,  and  yet  the  temporary  assistance 
oflTered  by  parliament  may  have  been  salvation  to 
the  parties  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  by  enabling 
them  to  wait  for  the  better  prices.  Mr.  Tooke, 
however,  farther  argues  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  measure  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion till  circumstances  had  occurred  favourable  to 
a  revival  of  the  activity  of  trade.  "Those  circum- 
stances," he  observes,  "  were  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  progress 
of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  which  opened  nearly 
the  whole  Peninsula  to  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  this  country.  The  glut  of  our  exports  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  low  prices,  and  a  brisk  demand  had 
■nCceeded.    The  intention  of  Russia  to  resist  the 
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French  was  becoming  manifest ;  and  an  anticipt- 
tion  was  confidently  entertained  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  prohibition  against  imports  into  the  Russiaa 
ports."*  In  May,  this  year,  the  questions  raised  bj 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  were  brought 
before  parliament,  and  set  at  rest  for  the  present,  is 
so  fiar  as  that  could  be  done  by  the  pronoonced 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  subject 
was  introduced  on  the  6th,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  by  Mr.  Homer,  who  concluded  a 
long  speech  by  moving  a  series  of  sixteen  resok- 
tions  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Report.  Tia 
first  nine,  however,  were  merely  historical;  the 
10th  asserted,  in  substance,  that  the  actual  valm 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  had  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  still  was,  considerably  less  than 
what  the  law  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender;  the 
11th,  that  the  fall  which  had  thus  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  Bank  of  England  and  country-bank 
paper  had  been  occasioned  by  too  abundant  issues 
of  paper  currency,  and  that  that  excess  had  origin- 
ate in  the  suspension  of  cash  payments;  the  12th, 
that  the  foreign  exchanges  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  unfavourable  to  this  country  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  the  1 3th,  that  this  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  of  this  country  as  compared  with 
the  money  of  foreign  countries;  the  14th,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Bank  directors  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  as  weU  as  to  the  price  of 
bullion,  m  regulating  their  issues;  the  15th,  that 
the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  against  an 
excess  of  paper  currency  was  the  legal  converti- 
bility, upon  demand,  of  all  paper  currency  into 
lawful  coin  of  the  realm ;  the  16th  and  last,  that, 
in  order  gradually  to  revert  to  this  security,  it  was 
expedient  to  alter  the  time  to  which  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  was  to  continue,  from  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  to  that  of  two  yean 
from  the  present  time.  The  debate  upon  these 
resolutions  was  continued  by  nightly  adjournments 
till  the  9th,  and  then  the  first  upon  which  a  diri- 
sion  took  place  was  negatived  by  151  votes  against 
75,  and  the  16th,  the  only  other  upon  whi^  the 
committee  divided,  by  the  still  larger  majority  of 
180  to  45.  This  victory  gained  by  the  govern- 
ment was  followed  up  on  the  13th  by  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  moving, 
also  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a  series  of 
seventeen  counter-resolutions,  of  the  most  material 
of  which  the  import  was  as  follows : — 3.  That  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  "  have  hitherto  been, 
and  are  at  this  time,  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
legal  coin  of  the  realm,  in  all  pecuniary  transactions 
to  which  such  coin  is  legally  applicable."  4.  That 
an  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  had 
occurred  at  various  periods  both  before  and  since 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  usually 
"  when  expensive  naval  and  military  operations 
have  been  carried  on  abroad,  and  in  timea  of 
public  danger  or  alarm,  or  when  large  importatioos 
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of  grain  from  foreign  parts  hare  taken  place." 
6.  That,  of  the  seventy-five  years  ending  with  1 193, 
there  were  thirty-four  years  and  five  months  during 
which  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  had  been 
at  or  under  the  Mint  price,  and  thirty-nine  years 
and  seven  months  during  which  it  had  been  above 
that  price ;  thirty-one  yean  and  two  months  during 
-which  the  price  of  foreign  gold  had  been  at  or 
under  31.  ISs.  per  ounce,  and  forty-two  years  and 
ten  months  in  which  it  was  above  that  price ;  and 
three  years  and  two  months  only  in  which  the 
price  of  standard  silver  was  at  or  under  the  Mint 
price.     1.  That  the  price  of  bullion  had  frequently 
been  highest,  and  the  exchanges  most  unfavourable, 
at  periods  when  the  issue  of  bank-notes  had  been 
considerably  diminished,  and  had  been  afterwards 
restored  to  their  ordinary  rates  although  those  issues 
had  been  increased.     12.  "  That,  although  from 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French 
in  1705  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Con- 
tinent  was,  in  part,  circumscribed  and  interrupted, 
it  was  carried  on  freely  with  several  of  the  moat 
considerable  ports,  and    commercial    intercourse 
was  maintained,  at  all  times  previous  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1801."     13.  That  since  November,  1806, 
and  especially  since  the  summer  of  1801,  all  trade 
and  correspondence  between  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  had  (with  some  occasional  excep- 
tions, chiefly  in  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal)  "  been  hazardous,  precarious, 
and  expensive,  bung  loaded  with  excessive  freights 
to  foreign  shipping  and  other  unusual  charges ;" 
and  that   the   trade  with  the   United   States  of 
America  had  also  been  uncertain  and  interrupted ; 
in  addition  to  which  the  naval  and  military  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  foreign  parts  had, 
for  three  years  past,  been  very  great,  the  price  of 
grain  very  high,  and   the  imports  thereof  from 
abroad  large.*    15.  That  the  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, in  respect  of  its  political  and  commercial 
relations  with    foreign  countries,  was  8u£Scient, 
without  any  change  in  the  internal  value  of  its 
currency,  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  for  the  high  price  of 
bullion.     16.  "That  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  restriction  on  the  payments  in  cash  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  removed  whenever  the  poU- 
tical  and  commercial  relations  of  the  country  shall 
render  it  compatible  with  the  public  interest." 
And,  11.  "  That,  under  the  circumstances  affecting 
the   political    and   commercial  relations  of  this 
kingdom  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  now  to  fix  a  definite 
period  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank  of  England  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace."  After  a 
further  debate  of  two  nights,  these  ministerial  reso- 
lutions were  all  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  15th ; 

*  In  the  debate  upon  the  Report  of  the  Ball  ion  Comnittm  It  wu 
•tated  by  Mr.  Vanuttart  that,  in  Ute  three  yean  from  1808  to  1810 
inelu»ive.  the  goverument  expenditare  abroad  had  amounted  to 
>2,l&9,0ao<.,  and  the  value  of  grain  imparled  to  10,11  g.8tl{.  Mr. 
Oeoige BoK itated that  intheyeaxIBlOalone  notleaa  than 9,300,000/. 
had  been  paid  for  foreign  freights,  tmm  the  impracticability  of  em- 
ploying ^litiih  aUpping  in  the  tqide  irith  tha  soith  o(  EnrApe. 


and  thus  whatever  terror  and  additional  eogabarraia- 
ment  had  been  produced  in  the  commercial  world 
by  the  proposal  of  the  bullionists  to  terminate  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  no  matter  what  might  then  be  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country — a  proposal  which  ap- 
peared to  imply  so  frantic  a  disregard  and  contempt 
for  everything  except  abstract  principles,  that  even 
on  the  side  of  the  House  where  it  originated  there 
were  found  only  forty-five  members  bold  enough 
to  vote  for  it, — was  effectually  dissipated.    At  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prospects  of  our 
foreign  trade  were  fast  brightening.     "The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  out  ^  Portugal,"  says  the 
commercial  report  in  the  'Monthly  Magaaine,' 
under  date  of  1st  June,  "  has  once  more  opened  a 
trade  with  that  country,  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
vast  quantities  of  goods  of  the   manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  shipping  for  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  among  which  the  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester, &c.  will  not  be  the  least  in  quantity. 
Linens,  calicoes,  and  woollen  cloths  are  in  great 
demand  in  Portugal."     It  ia  adde^  that  the  in- 
creasing briskness  of  the  South  American  trade 
was  confirmed  by  every  mail  from  the  Brazils. 
And  the  next  month  the  same  record  says, "  Since 
our  last  report  the  manufactories  have  revived  in  a 
great  degree,  chiefly  owing  to  large  orders  for  all 
kinds  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  having  ar- 
rived here  for  the  markets  of  Portugal  and  of  South 
America.    The  goods  of  Birmingham  and  of  Shef- 
field are  also  in  great  demand  at  these  markets. 
Credit  and  confidence,  we  are  happy  to  say,  revive, 
and  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Nottingham,   &e. 
feel  vast  benefit  from  the  happy  change  that  has 
taken  place.    The  West  India  Islands  are  now  in 
want  of  all  kinds  of  British  manufactured  goods, 
as  the  stock  in  hand  in  these  islands  has  been  pur- 
chased up  with  avidity  for  the  Spanish  settlements. 
Irish  linen,  sheeting,  &c.  render  a  fitU  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  usual  profit  attached 
to  such  speculations."*     The  crop  of  1811,  how- 
ever, proved  a  deficient  one,  and  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  began  to  rise  in  August,  and 
continued  to  advance  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  so 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat  had,  by  December, 
attained  to  106«.  Sd.     And  the  improvement  in 
trade,  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  succeeding  as  it  did  so 
immediately  to  a  period  of  great  distress,  "  was  not 
yet  marked  by  such  eagerness  of  speculative  ship- 
ment as  had  distinguished  1808  and  1809."     It 
appears  that  the  total  ofiScial  value  of  our  imports 
in  1811  was  only  26,510,186/. ;   that  the  total 
official  value  of  our  exports  was  only  28,199,120/. } 
and  the  real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  only  32,890,112/.   ac- 
cording to  one  account,  or  29,893.549/.  according 
to  another*    Thus  our  foreign  trade  had  never 
been  so  low  as  it  was  this  year,  in  any  of  its 
branches,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century-~ 
the  effect  of  the  extravagant  shipments  of  the  pre- 
ceding season.     The  real  value  of  lift  exports  to 
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the  United  States  was  now  reduced  to  only 
1,841,253/.  (all,  or  nearly  all,  shipped  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year),  while  that  of  those  to  the 
rest  of  America  also  fell  to  11,939,680/.;  that  of 
those  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  having  also 
declined  to  12,834,680/. 

1812.— Agricultural  produce,  under  the  notion 
that  the  stock  m  hand  was  deficient,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions excited  by  a  cold  and  wet  summer, 
continued  to  advance  in  price  till,  in  August  this 
year,  the  average  price  of  wheat  reached  152f.  3d. 
Mr.  Tooke  states,  indeed,  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  that  month  was  155;.,  of  barley 
19t.  lOd.,  and  of  oats  56*.  2d. ;  that  in  Mark-lane 
the  finest  Dantzic  wheat  fetched  180«.,  and  that  oats 
in  one  or  two  instances  were  sold  at  the  enormous 
price  of  84s. ;'  the  corn-markets,  he  observes,  had 
on  no  occasion  since  attained  the  same  elevation. 
The  price  of  butchers'  meat  also  rose  to  an  unusual 
height.  When  the  harvest  came,  the  deficiency 
proved  less  than  had  been  apprehended ;  but  stiU 
the  crop  was  scarcely  an  average  one,  and  prices 
maintained  a  high  range  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  average  price  of  wheat  having  by  Decem- 
oer  only  declined  to  121*.  A  consequence  of  the 
high  prices  which  agricultural  produce  had  now 
maintained  for  five  years,  under  a  succession  of 
crops  more  or  less  deficient,  and  the  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  bringing  supplies  from  abroad,  must 
have  been  to  bring  large  profits  to  farmers  and  to 
give  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  speculations 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  "  Independently,"  says 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  of  the  encouragement  arising  from 
these  profits,  continued  through  so  great  a  length 
of  time,  there  was  now  a  confidence,  which  had  not 
before  existed,  in  the  prospect  of  the  continuance 
of  them.  The  average  produce  of  five  seasons 
was  supposed  to  represent  what  would  be  the 
utmost  that  any  five  succeeding  seasons  were 
likely  to  yield  ;  and,  as  there  was  not,  till  the  close 
of  1812,  any  appearance  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  exclusion  directed  against  ihe 
trade  of  this  country,  a  continued  absence  of  foreign 
competition  was  fully  anticipated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  rents,  upon  the  expiration  of  leases, 
were  advanced  in  full  proportion  to  the  high  range 
of  the  prices  of  produce  ;  and,  in  several  instances, 
they  were  raised  threefold  or  upwards  of  what  they 
had  been  in  1792.  Every  purchase  of  land 
previous  to  18 II,  whether  made  with  or  without 
judgment,  turned  out  favourably  according  to  the 
then  market-rates,  and  it  was  supposed,  in  conse- 
quence, that  money  could  in  no  way  be  so  profit- 
ably employed  as  in  buying  land.  Speculations, 
therefore,  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land-jobbing, 
became  general,  and  credit  came  in  aid  of  capital 
for  that  purpose.  A  striking,  but  not,  I  beheve, 
a  singular  instance  of  that  description  of  specula- 
tion was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  parliament  some  years  after,  representing 
dut  the  petitioner  had,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812, 
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laid  out  150,000^,  partly  his  own  and  partly  bor- 
rowed, in  the  purchase  of  land,  which  had  sisK 
fallen  so  much  in  value  that  he  was  mined  by  tin 
loss ;  praying,  therefore,  to  be  relieved  by  what  it 
has  been  tbe  fashion  to  term  an  equitable  adjut- 
ment  of  contracts,  but  which  means,  in  reality,  an 
indemnification  for  bad  speculations."*  At  the 
same  time,  however,  with  this  rise  in  the  price  oi 
food,  the  rate  of  wages  in  most  departments  d 
industry  and  of  remuneration  for  services  of  all 
kinds  had  been  greatly  increased.  "  The  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  artizans,"  as  the  writer 
we  have  just  quoted  afterwards  remarks,  "had 
been  doubled,  or  nearly  so.  Salaries,  from  the 
lowest  clerks  up  to  the  highest  fiinctiooaries,  as 
well  as  professional  fees,  had  been  considerably 
raised  on  the  plea  of  the  greatly  increased  expenses 
of  living;  the  expense  of  living  having  been  in- 
creased not  only  by  the  increased  price  of  neces- 
saries, but  by  a  higher  scale  of  general  expenditure, 
or  style  of  living,  incidental  to  the  prepress  of 
wealth  and  civilization."t  Of  the  working-pee^e 
in  manufikctories,  however,  Mr.  Tooke  atates  that 
considerable  numbera  had  had  no  advance  of  wages, 
or,  if  they  had,  the  advance  had  been  more  Ata 
compensated  by  reduced  hours  of  work.  Along, 
too,  with  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
there  had  been  experienced,  from  the  summer 
of  the  preceding  year,  a  considerable  scarcity  of 
many  of  the  principal  articles  for  our  supplies 
of  which  we  were  mainly  or  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries;  the  risks  and  heavy 
charges  of  importation  deterring  speculators,  in  tbe 
face  of  the  low  prices  which  such  articles  had 
realised  in  this  country  throughout  1 8 10  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  1811.  Thus  the  imports  of  wool 
had  declined  from  10,936,224  lbs.  in  1810  to 
4,739,972  lbs.  in  1811 ;  of  silk,  from  1,792,206 
lbs.  in  1810  to  622,383  lbs.  in  1811 ;  of  cotton, 
from  136,488,935  lbs.  in  1810  to  91,662,344  lbs. 
in  1811 ;  of  UUow,  from  479,440  cwt.  id  1810  to 
292,530  cwt.  in  181 1 ;  of  hemp,  from  955,799 
cwt.  in  1810  to  458,547  cwt.  in  1811 ;  of  flax, 
from  511,970  cwt  in  1810  to  243,899  cwt.  in 
1811 ;  of  linseed,  from  1,645,998  bushels  in  1810 
to  594,016  bushels  in  1811.  These  articles  all, 
accordingly,  experienced  a  considerable  rise, 
although  not,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  to  quite  the  eleva- 
tion which  they  had  attained  in  1808  and  1809. 
The  stocks,  he  observes,  became  scanty  towards 
the  end  of  181 1 ;  "  and  there  were  grounds,"  he 
adds,  "  at  the  same  time,  for  apprehending  a  fur- 
ther scarcity.  The  preparations  by  the  French 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia  gave  reason  to  fear  that, 
however  disastrous  to  the  former  it  might  eventually 
prove,  the  intermediate  consequence  would  be  a 
cutting  off  of  the  supplies  of  naval  stores  and  of 
other  produce  from  thence;  and,  as  the  French 
armies  spread  over  Prussia,  all  shipments  from 
that  country  became  more  difiScult  and  hazardous. 
Our  differences  with  America  were  then  rapidly 
tending  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  produce  of 
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that  country  naturally  participated  in  the  causes  of 
advance."*  The  United  States  declared  war 
against  Britain  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  five 
days  before  our  orders  in  council,  which  had 
mainly  produced  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries,  were  revoked  by  the  British  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  Russia  and  Sweden  had 
early  in  this  year  joined  in  the  war  against  France ; 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that  object  having  been 
signed  between  these  two  powers  on  the  24th  of 
March,  which  -was  followed  by  treaties  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  on  the  6th  of 
July,  between  Russia  and  Spain  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  total  ofiScial 
value  of  the  imports  in  1812  was  still  only 
26,163,431/.;  but  that  of  the  exports  rose  to 
39,041,573/.  Of  the  real  value  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  we  hare 
only  one  account  for  this  year  (the  one  of  the  two 
calculated  upon  the  principle  which  gives  the 
higher  amount),  and  that  makes  it  to  have  been 
41,';i6,964/. 

1813. — The  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  had  begun  after  the  autumn  of 
1812,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  end  of  tliat  year,  pro- 
ceeded, though  at  a  slower  rate,  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year ;  and  then 
came  a  very  abundant  harvest,  after  which  the 
movement  was  continued  in  the  same  direction 
■with  great  rapidity.  The  average  price  of  wheat, 
which  had  been  121j.  in  December,  1 812,  was 
1 12f.  6d.  in  August,  1813,  and  sunk  by  December 
to  74«.  1  Id-i  being  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any 
month  since  May,  1808.  At  the  same  time,  "  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  imported  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  was 
taking  place  in  proportion  as  the  opening  of  the 
ports  from  whence  they  were  shipped  diminished 
some  of  the  expenses  of  importation;  but  the 
decline  of  prices  was  at  first  slow,  because  the 
continued  hostility  of  Denmark  and  the  war  with 
the  United  States  of  America  kept  freights  and 
insurances  at  a  high  rate."  Prussia  had  risen  and 
liberated  herself  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after 
the  rout  and  destruction  of  the  French  army  in 
Russia;  on  the  Ist  of  March  a  new  coalition  of 
those  two  powers  against  France  was  arranged  at 
Kalisch ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  the  following  month 
France  declared  war  against  Prussia.  Soon  after 
Austria  joined  the  confederation;  an  alliance  be- 
tween that  power  and  Prussia  and  Russia  being 
ratified  at  Toplitz  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  a 
preliminary  treaty  with  Great  Britain  being  signed 
at  the  same  place  on  the  3rd  of  October.  The  vic- 
tories of  Wellington  had  also,  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  driven  the  French  out  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula ;  while  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  fought  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  had  set  free  all  Germany,  and 
the  Dutch  had  also  expelled  their  foreign  masters 
and  re-established  their  ancient  government.  But, 
while  these  great  changes  brought  down  the  prices 
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of  all  articles  imported  from  the  Continent,  they  at 
the  same  time  raised  the  prices  of  all  our  articles 
of  export,  and  especially  of  colonial  and  transatlantic 
produce.  "  The  lowest  point  of  depression  of 
West  India  produce,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  and  of 
other  commodities,  including  manufactures,  cal- 
culated for  the  markets  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  occurred  at  the  close  of 
1811  and  in  the  early  part  of  1812.  All  these 
articles  experienced  a  moderate  degree  of  improve- 
ment towards  the  close  of  1812,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  descriptions  as  were  exclusively  or 
chiefly  calculated  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
and  these,  of  course,  were  much  depressed  by  the 
war  which  then  broke  out.  By  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow,  not  only  the  ports  of  Russia 
were  secured  from  the  danger  of  being  again  shut 
against  us,  but  daily  tidings  were  received  of  other 
ports  in  the  north  of  Europe  being  opened  to  a 
trade  with  this  country ;  and  sanguine  expectations 
were  beginning  to  be  entertained  that  the  ports  of 
France  itself  would,  at  no  remote  period,  be  open 
to  us."*  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  a  specu 
lative  demand  for  many  articles,  and  especially  for 
the  various  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  which 
prevailed  to  the  close  of  this  year,  and  was  con 
tinued  through  the  early  part  of  the  next,  till  the 
over-trading  brought  its  natural  consequences.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  total  amount  of  imports  and 
exports  for  1813,  the  records  having  perished  in 
the  fire  at  the  Custom-house. 

1814. — The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  con- 
tinued low  throughout  this  year.  An  unusually 
severe  winter  had  been  followed  by  a  cold  and  un 
genial  spring,  which  excited  fears  for  the  harvest ; 
and  the  crops  did  prove  to  be  both  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  quantity,  and  to 
be  considerably  damaged  by  blight  and  mildew ; 
but  the  large  surplus  from  the  last  harvest,  aided 
by  an  importation  of  foreign  com,  amounting  to 
800,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  about  as  much 
oats,  together  with  the  increased  breadth  of  culti- 
vation, kept  down  the  markets,  and  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  which  was  68s.  4d.  in  July,  al- 
though it  rose  to  78^.  6d.  in  September,  had  de- 
clined again  by  December  to  70*.  4d.  The  price 
of  butchers'  meat,  however,  had  continued  to  rise, 
and  was  higher  throughout  1814  than  it  ever  had 
been  before,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1800. 
The  speculation  in  exportable  commodities  also 
reached  its  height  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
the  prices  of  all  such  commodities  rose,  some  to  an 
unexampled  height  Thus,  comparing  1811  and 
the  early  part  of  1812  with  1813  and  the  first 
months  of  1814,  it  appears  that  Jamaica  cofiee  had 
advanced  in  the  interval  between  these  two  periods 
from  54*.  and  73s.  per  cwt.  to  1 18*.  and  142*. ; 
St.  Domingo  coffee,  from  36*.  and  42*.  to  116*. 
and  126«. ;  sugar  (general  average),  from  34*. 
lid.  to  97*.  2d.;  white  Havannah  sugar,  from 
30*.  and  46».  to  110*.  and  134«. ;  bowed  Georgia 
cotton,  from  Id.  and  9d.  per  lb.  to  2*.  4d.  and 
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3«.  6d. ;  cochiueal,  from  29x.  and  31<.  to  47«>  and 
Ms.;  indigo,  from  8«.  and  9t.  6d.  to  12*.  and 
\6s.;  black  pepper,  from  Id.  and  t^d.  to  20d. 
and  21  d.;  Virginia  tobacco,  from  3d.  and  7d.  to 
1«.  lOd.  and  5)r.  6d. ;  logwood,  from  10/.  or  IW. 
to  22/.  or  23/.  A  great  advance  in  like  manner 
took  place  in  Tariou*  native  productions  in  demand 
abroad,  such  as  alum,  lead,  and  tin,  and  also  in 
many  descriptions  of  manufactures,  which  had  at 
last  the  efibct  of  considerably  elevating  wages  in 
tliat  department  of  industry.  But  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  reverse  came.  It  is  Aus  described,  and 
its  progress  traced,  by  Mr.  Tooke :— "  The  shippers 
found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
effective  demand  on  the  Continent  for  colonial 
produce  and  British  manufacture*  had  been  greatly 
overrated;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  desire  of 
the  foreign  ooniumera  to  possess  articles  so  long 
out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited  in  their  means 
of  purchase;  and,  accordingly,  the  bulk  of  the 
commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate 
returns.  The  low  prices,  which  alone  the  con- 
sumers abroad  were  able  to  pay,  were  still  further 
reduced  in  value  by  the  advance  of  our  exchanges, 
which  was  accelerated  by  the  very  extent  of  those 
shipments."  The  loss  upon  many  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  Continent,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  was,  as 
he  has  reason  to  believe,  not  less  than  60  per  cent. 
"  In  some  few  instances,"  he  adds,  "by  rare  good 
fortune,  there  might  be  a  gain,  but  in  as  many 
there  was  a  total  loss.  Cases  of  more  aggravated 
loss  occurred  where  the  shippers,  unwilling  to  incur 
BO  heavy  a  sacrifice  as  would  be  entailed  by  remit- 
tances, at  an  exchange  becoming  daily  more  un- 
favourable for  them,  were  induced  to  receive  re- 
turns in  goods,  which,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
coming  in  excessive  quantities,  could  not  be  sold 
here  within  30,  40,  and  sometimes  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost ;  a  process  by  which,  including  loss  of 
interest,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  original  investment  might  be  nearly 
absorbed."*  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
bankruptcies  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
year ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  from 
the  same  cause,  throughout  the  next  year,  and  dur- 
ing part  of  1816.  Many  of  the  traders  who  were 
thus  ruined,  were  persons  who,  carried  away  by  the 
mania  of  the  time^  had  gone  out  of  their  proper 
line  of  business  to  speculate  in  exports.  "  Many 
retail  tradesmen,  who  failed  in  1814  and  1815," 
Mr.  Tooke  elsewhere  observes,  "  were,  upon  a  dis- 
closure of  their  accounts,  found  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  shipments  of  sugar  and  coffee  to  the 
Continent.  The  contagion  spread  to  the  outports 
(of  these  Leith  and  Hull  were  most  prominent) ; 
and  it  waa  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shop- 
keepers residing  in  them  who  failed  at  that  time 
owed  their  ruin  to  having  been  tempted  into  specu- 
lations of  the  kind  which  I  have  described,  "t  The 
great  events  of  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  com- 
pleted what  remained  to  be  done  to  open  all  the 
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Continent  of  Europe  to  our  commerce ;  bat  it  vu 
not  till  the  34th  of  December  that  peace  wu  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States.  The  total  official 
value  of  our  imports  rose  this  year  to  33,755,264/. ; 
that  of  our  exports  to  53,513,234/.  (of  which 
amount  19,865,981/.  consisted  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  instead  of  9,533,065/.  in 
1812,  and  6,117,720/.  in  1811).  The  two  ac- 
counts of  the  real  or  declared  value  of  British  snd 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  now 
agree,  and  make  the  amount  this  year  to  have  been 
45,494,119/.;  of  which  only  8,129/.  is  set  down 
as  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
that  of  those  to  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions and  the  West  Indies  being  11,429,452/. 
(besides  2,688,151/.  to  South  America,  and 
1,791,167/.  to  the  foreign  West  India  islands),  and 
that  of  those  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
being  26,869,591/.  (divided  into  14,113,775/.  lo 
Northern,  and  12,755,816/.  to  Southern  Europe). 
1815.^ — The  renewal  of  the  war  on  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  the  enactment  of  the  new 
corn-law,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Tooke  as  having 
been  two  causes  which  prevented  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  from  falling  so  much  as  they 
would  have  done  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  under  the  depressing  influences  of  a  forward 
spring  and  a  promising  appearance  of  the  crops ; 
but  a  slight  rally  which  was  thus  produced  gave 
way  after  the  harvest,  which  proved  to  be  both 
abundant  and  early,  and  was,  in  general,  well  got 
in.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  which  had  fallei 
to  62#.  Id.  in  January,  and  was  70*.  4d.  in  May, 
declined  from  that  point  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  till  it  was  only  55».  Id.  in  December, 
being  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  since  July,  1804. 
The  original  policy  of  our  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  com  appears  to  have  been  prohibitory  of  export- 
ation, whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  markets. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (in  1304)  that  exportation  was  first  permitted 
without  an  express  licence  from  the  crown.  In 
1463  importation  was,  for  die  first  time,  forbidden 
whenever  prices  should  fall  bekiw  a  certain  point 
In  1670  it  waa  enacted  that  so  long  as  the  pnce  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  should  be  under  S3t.  4d. 
there  should  be  full  liberty  of  exportation  and  no 
right  of  importation.  In  1689,  immediately  afler 
the  Ravolution,  a  further  encouragement  was  given 
to  exportation  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  a  bounty  upon  every  quarter  of 
grain  exported  so  long  as  prices  at  home  were 
under  a  certain  amount ;  and,  ten  years  after,  the  ex- 
port of  com  was  entirely  relieved  from  custom-hooie 
duty.*  There  were  afterwards  several  temporary 
suspensions,  in  dear  years,  of  the  restrictions  on 
importation ;  but  the  law  continued  unaltered  rill 
1 773,  when,  by  a  new  act  (the  IS  Geo.  III.,  c. 
43),  the  price  at  which  wheat  was  allowed  to  be 
imported,  on  the  payment  of  only  a  nominal  duty 
of  6d.,  was  lowered  from  80«.  to  48f.,  and  the 
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bounty  on  exportation,  hitherto  payable  ao  long  at 
the  home  price  did  not  exceed  48j.,  was  withdrawn 
as  soon  aa  the  price  should  rise  to  44*.,  which  was 
also  fixed  as  the  limit  at  which  the  liberty  of  ex- 
portation ceased  ;  corresponding  regulations  being 
made  for  the  other  descriptions  of  grain.  But  the 
act  of  1773  was  repealed  in  1791  by  the  31  Geo. 
III.,  c.  30,  by  which  the  price  at.  which  importa- 
^on  could  take  place  at  a  nominal  duty  was  again 
raised  to  54«.,  and  when  the  price  was  under  bOt. 
importation  was,  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  prevented 
altogether;  exportation  being  at  the  same  time 
allowed  (thot^h,  in  that  case,  without  a  bounty)  so 
long  as  the  pnoe  should  be  below  46«.  instead  of 
44(.,  as  under  the  former  act.  The  next  corn-law 
was  that,  already  mentioned,*  passed  in  1804  (the 
44  Geo.  Hi.,  c.  109),  by  which  the  price  at  which 
importation  could  take  place  under  only  a  nominal 
duty  was  further  raised  to  66*.,  and  that  at  which 
importation  was  prevented  by  a  prohibitory  duty 
to  63f .  j  the  price  within  which  exportatiw  with- 
out bounty  was  allowed  being  at  the  same  time 
extended  from  4&».  to  54*.,  and  with  the  l>ounty 
from  44*.  to  60*.  After  September,  1804,  how* 
ever,  as  we  have  seen,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  in  the  home-market  was  only  once,  in  No- 
vember, 1807,  so  low  as  66*.,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  1815 ;  so  that  this  act  may  be 
said  never  to  have  come  into  operation.  Yet,  in 
the  apprehension  of  prices  falling  on  the  return  of 
peace,  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  landed  inte- 
rest to  obtain  a  new  law  greatly  increasing  the 
price  at  which  importation  should  become  free 
both  in  1813  and  again  in  1814.  In  the  latter 
year  two  bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  one  to  repeal  the  bounty  and  remove 
all  restrictions  on  exportation ;  in  other  words,  to 
repeal  all  the  leg;islation,  whether  of  restriction  or 
encouragement,  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  to  leave  that  commodity  like  any  other, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  owner,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  public,  wherever,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  thought  he  could  find  the 
best  market ;  the  other,  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
at  which  importation  should  be  allowable  at  a 
nominal  duty  to  86*..  the  said  nominal  duty  being 
at  the  same  time  raised  from  6d.  to  I*.  The 
former  bill  passed  and  became  the  act  54  GJeo. 
III.,  c.  69;  the  latter  was  successfully  opposed,  and 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons  on  the  motion 
for  bringing  up  the  report  by  a  minority  of  116  to 
106.  But  the  attempt  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  obtain  additional  protection  was  renewed  in  the 
next  session ;  and,  aAer  encountering  a  keen  and 
protracted  opposition,  a  new  act  was  passed  (the 
55  Geo.  III.,  c.  26),  by  which,  while  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  sorts  of  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour 
might  be  imported  at  all  times  free  of  du(7  in  order 
to  be  warehoused,  its  importation  for  home  con- 
sumption was  wholly  prohibited  until  the  price  in 
the  home  market  should  have  reached  80*.  for 
wheat,  53*.  for  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  40*.  for  barley, 
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bear,  or  b^g,  and  26*.  for  oats ;  except  that  corn 
from  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  North 
America  might  be  imported  when  wheat  was  at 
67*.,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  at  44*.,  barley,  bear,  or 
bigg  at  33*.,  and  oats  at  22*.  And  this  law  ot 
1816  continued  to  regulate  the  trade  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  period.  All  restraints,  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  on  the  free  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  grain  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  been  removed  in  1806  by  the  act  46 
Qw.  III.,  C.  97.  The  aggregate  of  our  foreign 
commerce  was  still  greater  in  1815  than  it  bad 
been  in  the  preceding  year;  for,  although  the 
total  official  value  of  the  imports  was  only 
32,987,396/.,  that  of  the  exports  rose  to  58,624,550/. 
The  increase  here  was  in  home  produce  and  manu- 
factures, from  34,207,253/.  to  42,876,996/. ;  the 
export  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  had 
declined  from  19,365,981/.  to  16,748,554/.  The 
difference,  in  fttct,  was  occasioned  by  two  causes ; 
the  falling  o£F  in  the  speculative  shipments  to  the 
Continent  (mostly  consisting  of  colonial  produce), 
and  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  (our  export*  to  which  consisted  chiefly  ot 
our  own  manufactures).  The  real  value  of  the 
total  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  1815  is  stated  to  have  been 
61,632,971/. ;  of  which  to  the  value  of  only 
20,736,244/.  was  now  sent  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  that  of  not  less  than  13,255,374/. 
was  taken  by  the  United  States. 

1816. — The  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  our 
principal  articles  of  export,  including  many  articles 
of  home  as  well  as  of  colonial  produce,  which  had 
been  going  on  throughout  1815,  was  continued 
during  this  year,  bringing  them  down  in  most 
cases  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  point  about 
midway  between  what  they  were  in  1613- 14  and 
what  they  were  in  1811-12,  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably lower.  Thus,  taking  the  articles  the 
prices  of  which  liave  already  been  compared  at 
these  two  dates,  it  appears  that  in  1816  Jamaica 
cofiee  ffeU  to  77*.  and  104*.  per  cwt,  St.  Domingo 
coffee  to  62*.  and  66*.,  sugar  (general  average)  to 
45*.,  Havannah  white  sugar  to  44*.  and  50* , 
bowed  Georgia  cotton  to  I*.  2d.  and  1*.  4d.  per 
lb.,  cochineu  to  23*.  and  28*.,  East  India  indigo 
to  8*.  9d.  and  10*.,  black  pepper  to  Id.  and  lid., 
Virginia  tobacco  to  ii^d.  and  lOr/.,  logwood  to  6/. 
and  61. 10*.  per  ton.*  Copper  in  like  manner  fell 
from  140/.  in  1813-14  to  85/.  in  1816;  tin  from 
174/.  to  102/.;  lead  fi?om  38/.  and  34/.  to  18/. 
Ever  since  our  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe 
had  been  re-opened,  also,  Baltic  produce  had  been 
declining  in  price;  the  fall  here,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
remarks,  had  commenced  while  exportable  produc- 
tions were  rising,  and  it  continued  through  1815 
and  1816.  The  shipping  interest,  tod,  he  proceeds 
to  observe,  had,  ever  sines  the  peace,  been  under- 
going a  very  considerable  depression.  The  ex- 
tended sphere  for  the  employment  of  to'.mage 
afforded  by  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Eu.ope  being 
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now  thrown  open  to  Britigh  shipping  was,  he  con- 
ceives, more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
quickness  with  which  voyages  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discontinuance  of  the  detention  of 
convoys  and  other  impediments  arising  out  of  the 
war,  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  discharged  from 
the  transport  service,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  ship- 
building materials.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
materials  had  also  occasioned  a  great  decline  in  the 
value  of  house  property.  "  Thus,"  he  adds, "  there 
was  from  1814  to  1816  [or  rather  to  1817]  a  very 
considerable  depression  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  property, 
entailing  a  convergence  of  losfcs  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing, and  mining,  and  shipping,  and  building 
interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one  of  most 
extensive  suffering  and  distress.  Of  that  great 
and  memorable  f^l  of  prices  the  principal  part, 
beyond  that  which  was  the  effect  of  the  seasons, 
and  a  recoil  from  the  extravagant  speculations  in 
exportable  commodities,  is  clearly  attributable  to 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace ;  not  from  war, 
as  having  caused  extra  demand,  but  as  having  ob- 
structed supply  and  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  nor  to  peace,  as  having  been  attended  with 
diminished  consumption,  but  as  having  extended 
the  sources  of  supply  and  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction."* The  number  of  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  had  been  only  1612  in  1814,  was 
2284  in  1815,  and  in  this  year  rose  to  2731,  of 
which  3?  were  against  country-banks.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  fell  in  January,  1816,  to 
52«.  lOd. ;  but  then  arose,  first,  a  partial  demand 
for  export  to  the  Continent,  chiefly  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  great  apprehensions  for  the 
next  crop,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  spring, 
which  were  increased  by  such  a  wet  and  boisterous 
summer  as  had  not  occurred  since  1799,  and  were 
at  last  fully  justified  by  a  harvest  both  lamentably 
deficient  in  quantity  and  as  miseraUy  inferior  in 
quality.  Prices  now  advanced  rapidly ;  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat,  which  had  been  h&s.  6d.  in 
February,  and  74».  1  Id.  in  June,  reached  82*.  Id. 
in  August,  90^.  lOd,  in  October,  and  103;.  Id.  in 
December.  Mr.  Tooke  holds  that  the  rise  would 
have  been  still  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
surplus  that  remained  from  former  seasons;  for 
the  harvests  of  Germany,  France,  and  die  south  of 
Europe  had  been  no  better  than  our  own,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  the  balance  of  our 
imports  of  wheat  for  the  whole  year  did  not  exceed 
100,000  quarters.  The  o£5cial  value  of  our  total 
imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  fell, 
this  year,  to  27,431,604/.;  that  of  our  exports  to 
49,197,850/.  The  real  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  is  stated  to 
have  been  41,657,858/. ;  the  falling  off,  in  com- 
parison with  the  last  year,  being  chiefly  in  the 
exports  to  the  south  of  Europe  (from  8,764,552/. 
to  7,284,469/.),  to  the  United  States  (from 
13,255,374/.  to  9,556,577/.),  and  to  the  West 
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Indies    and     British     North     America      (from 
10,687,651/.  to  7,016,410/.). 

1817.— The  season  of  1816-17  in  France  wu 
almost  a  period  of  actual  &mine ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  high  as  the  prices  were  in  this 
country,  large  purchases  of  wheat  were  made  here 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  for  the  French  govern- 
ment.    It  is  calculated  that  the  whole   quantity 
then  shipped  to  that  country  from  this  did  not  611 
short  of  300,000  quarters.     Up  to  the  middle  of 
June,  too,  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  and  the 
crops  were  thought  to  wear  an  un&voarable  ap- 
pearance.   From  these  causes  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  high  as  they  had  risen   in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  year,  continued  to  mount 
still  higher  throughout  the  first  half  of  this ;  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  which  was  104/.  Id!,  in 
January,  having  become  112;.  8d.  in  June.     But 
after  this  the  weather  both  in  France  and  here 
suddenly  underwent  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
and,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  booming  luxuriant 
and  promising,  the  avenge  price  of  wheat  fell  in 
July  to  102«.  4d.,  in  August  to  86<.  Sd.,  and  in 
September  to  78f.  Sd.,  a  rate  which  closed  the 
ports.     The  harvest,  however,  had  been  late,  and 
probably  somewhat  deficient,  and  when  samples  of 
the  new  wheat  were  brought  to  market  it  was 
found  that  the  quality  was  inferior,  and  that  the 
grain,  from  being  damp,  was  unfit  for  immediate 
use ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  scarcely  any 
surplus  remaining  from  the  scanty  crop  of  thie  last 
year.     Prices,  accordingly,  rose  towards  the  end 
of  the  year ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  such 
as  to  open  the  ports  again  in  November,  and  it 
reached  84s.  in  December.     Meanwhile  in  other 
articles  a  general  rise  of  prices  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  last  year.     "  The  very 
low  prices  of  1815  and   1816,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Tooke's  explanation,  "  had  induced  a  greatly  in- 
creased consumption.     The  stocks   of  importers, 
dealers,  and  manufacturers  had  become  grmtly  re- 
duced ;  and  a  general  confidence  began  to  prevail 
among  the  best  informed  persons  in  the  several 
branches  of  trade  that  prices  had,  for  that  period, 
seen  their  lowest,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  in  hand 
of  most  of  the  leading  articles  had  become  mani- 
festly below  the  average  rate  of  consumption."  • 
Some  of  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  of  supply  he 
states  to  have  been,  the  disinclination  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  preceding  year  to  embark  to 
the  usual  extent  in  fresh  importations  by  the  great 
fall  of  prices  since  1813;  and  coincident  widi  this 
a  very  unpropitious  season,  not  only  in  this  conn- 
try,  but  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  occasioning  a 
failure  of  the  vintage  in  France,  and  reducing  the 
produce  of  silk  and  oil  in  Italy,  besides  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  flax,  tallow,  wool,  hops,  and 
many  other  articles .  Thus  the  imports  of  silk  hiwi  de- 
clined from  1,800,333  lbs.  in  1815  to  1,137,922  lbs. 
in  1816 ;  of  wool,  from  14,991,713  lbs.  in  1815  to 
8,117,8641bs.in  1816;  ofcuffee, from 815,440 cwt. 
in  1815  to  499,075  cwt  in  1816;  of  hemp,  from 
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36^75  toni  in  1815  to  18,473  tons  in  1816; 
of  flax,  from  17,550  ton*  in  1815  to  12,371  tons 
in    1816;  of  tallow,  from   32,082  tons  in  1815 
to    20,858  tons    in    1816;    of    linseed,     from 
"766,983    bushels    in    1815    (the    quantity    im- 
ported in  1814  had  been  1,364,959  bushels)  to 
567,138  bushels  in  1816.    There  occurred  also 
a     nearly    total   Mure   of   the  northern  whale 
fishery,  both  in  1816  and  1817.     "  Such  a  falling 
oflF  of  supply,"  Mr.  Tooke  goes  on  to  observe, 
"  was  naturally  calculated  to  attract  attention  dur- 
ing the  progreu  of  the  importations ;  and,  when 
these  were  understood  to  be  deficient  in  so  great  a 
degree,  a  general  disposition  among  dealers  to  lay 
in  stocks  became  evident :  such  a  state  of  things 
is  usually  the  precursor  of  a  spirit  of  speculation. 
This,  therefore,  although  not  yet  developed  at  the 
close  of  1816,  was  then  on  the  eve  of  displaying 
itself,  and  the  full  effect  was  exhibited  in  the  great 
rise  of  prices  which  took  place  in  1817  and  in 
1818  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which  there  was  so 
marked  a  deficiency  of  supply.    The  most  striking 
instances  of  advance  were  silks,  coffee,  tallow, 
linseed,  and  oils,  which  in  the  course  of  1817  and 
1818  experienced  a  rise  of  50  to  100  per  cent, 
from  their  lowest  point  of  previous  depression."  * 
"  In  1815  and  the  early  part  of  1816,"  he  adds, 
"  the  exports  from  this  country  had  been  made 
with  great    forbearance    and   prudence,    because 
almost  every  class  of  merchants  was  at  that  time 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  too  great  eagerness 
of  adventure  of  the  two  preceding  years:    this 
general   forbearance  was,  of  course,  attended  by  a 
large  profit  to  those  who  adventured ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  favourable  result  of  shipments  on 
a  small  scale  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  not 
only  that  the  houses  regularly  in   the  trade  ex- 
tended their  shipments,  but  that  fresh  adventurers 
embarked  in  them   to  a   considerable  extent."t 
The  total  ofiGcial  value  of  the  imports  rose  this  year 
to  30,834,299/.;  that  of  the  exports  to  50,404,1 1 1/. ; 
there  having  been,  however,  a  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  from 
13,480,780/.  in  1816  to  10,292,684/.,  and  an  in- 
crease in  those  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  from  35,717,070/.  to  40,111,427/. 
Yet  the  real  value  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  have 
been  only  41,761,132/.,  or  no  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.|     If  this  account  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  while  the  prices  of  imported  articles 
were  generally  rising  throughout  the  present  year, 
those  of  our   home    produce    and  manufactures 
must  have  undergone  a  very  considerable  decline, 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  on  the  whole  than  about 
15  per  cent.    The  real  value  of  the  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  this  year 
to  the  United  States  is  set  down  at  only  6,930,359/. : 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amounts  sent  to 
most  other  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  to  the 
rest  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Asia. 

•  Hiitory  orPricea,  li.  s».  t  U-  P-  ««• 
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1818. — ^The  weather  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  this  year,  first  a  rather  wet  spring,  then  an  al- 
inoBt  uninterrupted  drought  from  the  middle  of  May 
fill  the  middle  of  September,  excited  considerable 
fears  for  the  crops,  and  the  effect  was,  that  not  only 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fully  maintained 
for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  the 
height  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding 
December,  but  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  (up- 
wards of  1,500,000  qrs.  in  all)  were  brought  from 
abroad.    The  average  price  of  wheat  was  84».  1  Orf. 
m  January,  89*.  8rf.  in  April,  and  86*.  6d.  in 
July.    The  harvest,  however,   turned  out  a  less 
deficient  one  than  had  been  looked  for;  and  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  to  81*.  3d.  in  August, 
and  in  December  was  only  80».  8rf.     But  the 
prices  of  all  other  descriptions  of  grain  were  still 
higher  at  the  close  of  1818  than  they  had  been  at 
the  close  of  1817;— barley,  which  in  1817  had 
been  at  45*.   llrf.,  was  now  at  63*.  6rf. ;  oats, 
which  had  been  then  27*.  lOd.,  were  now  35».  Id. ; 
beans  had  risen  from  .54*.  lOd.  to  76*. ;  peas,  from 
52*.  lid.  to  70*.*    The  extraordinary  character 
of  the  season  had  given  rise,  Mr.  Tooke  sUtes, 
"  to  extensive  speculations  on  the   apprehended 
scarcity  of  several  descriptions  of  produce,  such  as 
spring-corn  and  the  leguminous  tribes,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  great 
drought ;"  and  this  circumstance,  he  observes,  con- 
tributed, with  the  deficiency  of  imported  produce, 
greatly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  speculation.     In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  he  proceeds, 
"  the  causes  of  casual  scarcity  of  supply,  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
high  prices,  had  ceased  to  operate,  and  a  change 
was  thenceforward  in  progress,  tending  to  the 
restoration  of  abundance,  and  to  the  consequent 
subsidence  of  prices.    This  tendency  had  already 
become  manifest  in  most  articles  at  the  close  of 
1818."-t     In   a  subsequent  page  a  comparative 
table  is  given  of  the  imports  of  various  leading 
articles  in  1817  and  1818;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  imports  of  silk  rose  from  1,177,693  lbs. 
in  1817  to  2,101,618  lbs.  in  1818;  of  wool,  from 
14,715,843  lbs.  in  1817   to  26,405,486  lbs.  in 
1818;  of  coUon,  from  124,912,968  lbs.  in  1817 
to    177,282,158  lbs.   in    1818;   of  hemp,  from 
22,863  tons  in  1817  to  33,020  tons  in  1818;  of 
tallow,  from  19,298  tons  in   1817  to  27,149  tons 
in  1818 ;   of  linseed,  from   162,759  quarters  in 
1817to237,141  quarters  in  1818.  The  total  official 
value  of  the  imports  in  1818  was  36,885,182/. ; 
that    of    the    exporU     53,560,438/.,    of    which 
42,700,521/.  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.    The  real 
value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures   exported     is    stated    to    have    been 
46,112,800/.,   which,    measured  by   the    official 
estimate  of  quantity,  would  imply  a  considerable 

*  Tuokc'i  Hiitnry  of  Prices,  it.  23.  Mr.  Toolie,  in  thia  plan, 
sUtes  the  avprage  price  of  wheat  at  the  cloae  of  1818  to  Imve  liean 
7S(.  lotf.  The  iUtement  in  tlie  text  ic  taken  from  the  taiile  of  monthly 
areracea  at  y.  390. 
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riae  of  price*  in  such  goods  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  The  increase  of  exports  of  home  produce 
and  manufactures  was  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
to  which  there  was  now  sent  to  the  value  of 
d,45I,009/.|  and  to  South  America,  to  which  there 
was  sent  to  the  value  of  3,995,157/.  (the  value  sent 
in  1817  being  only  2,651,337/). 

1819. — ^The  winter  of  1818-19  was  remarkably 
mild,  the  spring  that  succeeded  was  very  forward, 
and  the  favourable  appearances  of  the  crops  were 
followed  by  a  harvest  of  at  least  average  produc- 
tiveness. In  these  circumstances,  and  after  the 
large  importations  of  the  preceding  year,  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  naturally  feU :  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  which  was  79^.  3d.  in  January,  was 
08f.  lOd.  in  June,  and,  although  it  afterwards 
rallied  so  far  for  a  few  weeks  as  to  reach  ^Ss.  in 
August,  it  had  fallen  again  by  December  to  66f .  3d., 
with  a  tendency  to  a  still  farther  decline,  which 
went  on  with  little  interruption  for  the  next  three 
years,  till  it  sank  to  not  much  more  than  the  half 
of  that  height.*  Now,  also,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  began  to  be  experienced  the  natural 
consequcuces  of  the  over  importation  of  uearly  all 
descriptions  of  goods  in  the  preceding  year.  It 
appears  that  the  entire  quantity  of  colonial  and 
foreign  produce  imported  and  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  1818  was  nearly  a  third  greater 
than  in  1817,  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
in  1816.t  Hence  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  all 
descriptions  of  such  produce,  and  of  course  the 
ruin  of  great  numbers  of  the  importing  speculators. 
"  The  largest,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  in  point  of 
amount  of  the  articles  of  which  there  was  so  great 
an  excess  of  the  importation  was  cotton ;  and  it 
was  in  this  article  that  the  fall  in  price  was  the 
greatest,  and  the  failures  among  those  concerned 
in  it,  consequently,  the  most  extensive.  The  error 
usual  on  such  occasions  had  been  committed ;  the 
stocks  on  the  spot  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
1816,  and  a  rise  of  price  of  this  reduced  stock  was 
perfectly  justified ;  but  then,  as  in  more  recent 
instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  confined  to 
the  small  stock*  on  the  spot,  but  was  paid  for 
large  quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be 
shipped  hither."!  Bowed  Geoigia  cotton  now  fell 
from  I*.  lOd.  per  lb.,  which  it  had  reached  be- 
tween 1816  and  1818,  to  1«.  "  The  result  of 
over  trading  on  so  large  a  scale,'*  continues  Mr. 
Tooke,  "  was  experienced  in  numerous  and  exten- 
sive failures,  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
1818,  and  continued  more  or  less  through  the 
earlier  part  of  1819.  Importers,  speculators,  and 
manufacturers  were  successively  ruined  by  having 
embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  former  range  of  nigh  prices. 
There  were  also  very  extensive  failures  in  New 
Yorki  but  more  especially  in  Charlestown,  and 
other  southern  ports  of  the  United  State*,  at  the 

■  The  aretags  price  of  whmt  ia  Decnnber,  189S,wa8  0iilv  SU.  IH. 
Thtrteen  year*  Uter,  in  December,  \S3i,  it  ku  only  Hi.  <!..  or  little 
more  thkn  a  Iburth  part  ot  what  it  hod  been  iu  Decemlier,  1800.  and 
not  eo  uoeh  aa  a*  Ibnrth  part  of  what  It  hail  been  in  AuKnat,  ISIS. 

-t  iSee  CoroparatiTe  Statement  iu  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  ii.  6t. 

t  Id.  p.  77. 


close  of  1618,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1819." 
Before  the  autumn  of  1819,  however,  every  vestige 
of  commercial  discredit  had  disappeared  ;  mlthou^ 
prices,  with  few  exceptions,  continued  to  dediae 
for  several  years  from  other  cause*.  "  The  sowctt 
of  supply  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  our  piindpd 
manufactures,"  Mr.  Tooke  observe*,  "  were  ex- 
periencing a  progressive  extension,  at  a  dimirashed 
cost  of  production  ;  and,  although  there  had  ben 
in  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  fallowing 
1818,  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  importi 
of  some  of  the  articles^  there  wa*  a  progresaive  in- 
crease on  the  average  of  three  yeara,  compared 
with  the  average  of  any  preceding  three  jeMn."  * 
The  total  official  value  of  our  import*  fell  again  in 
1819  to  30,776,810/. ;  and  that  of  our  export*  was 
onlv  43,438,989/.,  that  of  the  export*  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  being  reduced 
to  33,534,176/.  The  real  or  deckred  value  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  in  this  year  is  stated  to  have  been 
34,881,727/. ;  the  diminution  of  such  exports 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  the  United  State*  (the  amount 
*ent  to  which  was  only  4,929,815/.),  to  the  British 
North  American  Colonie*,  the  Weat  Indies,  and 
Central  and  South  America.  The  value  sent  ti 
the  North  of  Europe  was  reduced  from  1 1,809,243/. 
to  9,836,397/. ;  that  sent  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
from  7,630,139/.  to  6,895,255/. 

The  suspension  of  payments  in  caah  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  htgta  in  1797,  lasted 
throughout  this  period,  being  only  put  an  end  to 
by  the  act  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  commonly  called 
Peel's  Act,  passed  in  1819,  which  provided  that 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  should  take  place 
in  1823.  In  point  of  fact  the  Bank  exchanged  its 
note*  for  gold  on  demand  from  the  I  at  of  Msj; 
1881.  The  duration  of  the  suspension,  therefore^ 
was  about  twenty-four  yeata.  We  noticed  in  the 
last  Book  the  opinion  which  has  been  clamoroailj 
maintained  by  a  certain  sect  of  politicisins,  or 
political  economists,  that  the  great  rise  of  prion 
which  was  experienced  in  a  portion  of  this  space, 
was  mainly  or  entirely  the  effect  of  the  state  of  the 
circulation.t  No  demonstration  in  economical 
science  can  well  be  more  complete  than  that  which 
has  been  given  of  the  groundlessness  of  this  notion 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  admirable  work  to  which  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  jKeced- 
ing  pages  I  He  ha*  shown  that  there  is  no  pant- 
lelism  whatever  between  the  amount  of  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  during  the  suspension,  and  the  coarse 
of  prices  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  affected 
or  determined.  Prices  sometimes  fell  under  (his 
state  of  the  currency  while  the  Bank  was  extending 
its  issues,  and  at  other  times  rose  while  it  wu 
contracting  them.  But  what  is  still  more  decisifc 
is  the  fact,  that,  for  the  most  part,  neither  the  rise 
nor  the  fall  of  prices  was  general,  but  while  one  class 
of  commodities  became  dearer  another  clasa  at  the 

»  Hut«yofFHan,H.  T*. 
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same  time  became  cheaper.  Nor  wag  there,  in 
point  of  fact,  either  generally,  or  in  any  particular 
region  of  prices,  such  a  rise  or  steadily  maintained 
elevation  as  the  theory  assumes  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  increase  of  the  Bank  issues :  as  there 
were  occasional  dear  years  in  what  is  looked  upon 
by  this  theory  as  the  era  of  low  prices,  so  there 
were  several  cheap  years  in  what  is  described  as 
the  succeeding  era  of  excessive  issues  and  high 
prices.  Even  the  slight  and  imperfect  sketch 
that  has  been  given  above  of  the  history  of  our 
commerce  during  the  present  period,  the  materials 
of  which  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Tooke's 
work,  sufficiently  indicates  the  true  origin  and  re- 
gulating causes  of  these  fluctuations.  The  low 
prices  were  in  all  cases  the  effect  of  abundance,  the 
high  prices  of  scarcity — of  abundance  and  scarcity, 
either  real  or  apprehended ;  and  the  abundance  or 
the  scarcity  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  at  all,  but  by  the  variations  of  the  seasons 
and  the  other  circumstances  affecting  production, 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  success  of  the  measures 
that  were  taken  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent,  on  the 
other  to  carry  on  and  extend,  commercial  inter- 
course. The  only  way  in  which  the  Bank  can 
have  ever  aided  in  elevating  prices  is,  that  it  may 
have  sometimes  by  an  increase  of  its  issues  en- 
couraged  and  assisted  the  speculative  over-trading 
of  the  moment ;  but  no  permanent  elevation  of 
prices  could  have  been  thus  produced ;  for,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  rapid  chronological  survey 
that  has  just  been  taken,  if  such  speculation  raises 
prices  at  first,  its  inevitable  result  in  the  end,  and 
usually  after  a  very  short  time,  is  to  bring  about  a 
fell  at  least  equal  to  the  rise.  The  commodities, 
the  high  price  and  scanty  stocks  of  which 
tempted  speculation,  are  soon  made  plentiful  and 
cheap  by  the  over-importation,  or  over-production, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  the  speculative  trading 
must  have  consisted  or  issued.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Bank  had  no  power  to  do  what  it  is  often 
charged  with  having  done  under  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  namely,  to  issue  any  quantity  of 
paper  it  chose.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it 
is  only  a  certain  amount  of  currency,  whatever  be 
its  description,  whether  it  be  in  specie  or  in  paper, 
which  a  country  can  be  made  to  maintain  at  any 
particular  time :  money,  in  whatever  form,  is 
merely  a  commodity,  of  which  the  community  at 
any  particular  moment  wants  only  so  much,  and 
will  not  be  forced  to  employ  or  absorb,  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity,  to 
consume,  a  larger  quantity.  Individual  specu- 
lators, of  course,  will  take  as  much  as  they  can 
get  of  this,  or  of  any  other  article ;  but  what  we 
mean  is,  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  can 
be  thrown  into  and  kept  in  general  circulation. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  specie  or  of  paper,  the 
over-issue,  or  excess  howsoever  produced,  will 
infallibly  be  thrown  off,  just  as  a  superfluous 
quantity  of  any  of  the  ingredients  would  be  re- 
jected and  left  inactive  in  a  chemical  mixture. 
Tbere  is  a  point  of  saturation  as  invincible  in 


the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  One  of  the  ways, 
it  is  true,  in  which  the  excess  of  an  inconvert- 
ible paper  currency  may  be  partially  corrected, 
is  by  the  paper  becoming  depreciated,  or  losing 
part  of  its  value  as  measured  in  specie.  And  this 
did,  to  some  extent,  befall  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  a  portion  of  the  time  over  which 
the  suspension  of  payments  in  cash  extended.  The 
rule,  as  on  several  occasions  stated  by  themselves, 
upon  which  the  directors  then  acted  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  their  issues,  was  to  look  simply  to  the 
demand  for  the  discount  of  good  bills  at  five  per  cent. 
The  state  of  the  exchange  with  other  countries 
they  avowedly  disregarded.  If  they  had  always 
contracted  their  issues  when  the  foreign  exchanges 
were  falling,  whatever  might  have  been  the  number 
of  bills  presented  to  them  for  discount  at  the 
arbitrary  rate  of  interest  they  had  fixed  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  the  immediate  inconvertibility  of 
their  paper  might  not  have  aflected  its  value  at 
all.  The  effect  of  the  principle  they  followed  was, 
in  truth,  to  leave  the  amount  of  the  circulation  to 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
current  rate  of  interest,  the  rise  of  that  rate  at  any 
moment  to  or  beyond  five  per  cent,  bringing  about 
the  demand  for  an  extension  of  their  issues,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  yield.  In  this  way 
they,  probably,  in  some  cases,  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  speculation  which  it  would  have  been 
Mtter  for  the  public  that  they  should  have  checked ; 
and  they  were  also  undoubtedly  led  to  give  an 
undue  enlargement  to  the  circulation  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  effect  of  which  was  a  certain  depreciation 
of  Bank  paper.  But,  after  all,  this  effect  was  pro- 
bably produced  more  by  the  advances  of  the  Bank 
to  government  than  by  its  discount  of  private 
bills.  No  difference  between  the  value  of  paper 
and  that  of  gold  was  experienced  till  1801,  the 
ounce  of  gold  down  to  that  year  bringing  in 
the  market  no  higher  price  in  Bank  paper  than 
3/.  11; .  lO^d.,  its  mint  value.  In  1801,  however, 
taking  the  average  of  the  year,  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  less  than  41.  5i.  in  Bank 
currency,  indicating  a  depreciation  of  the  latter  to 
the  extent  of  8/.  Is.  8d.  per  cent.;  in  1802  the 
average  per-centage  of  depreciation  was  reduced  to 
11.  5«.  lOd. ;  from  1803  to  1809  inclusive  it  was 
only  21.  I3t.  2d. ;  in  1810  it  rose  to  13/.  94.  6d.; 
in  1811  it  was  11.  I6s.  lOd.  (when  Mr.  Vanslttart 
got  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  his  famous 
third  resolution,  that  Bank-notes  had  hitherto  been, 
and  were  then,  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realm)  ;  in  1812  it  was  20/.  14*.  9d. ; 
in  1813  it  was  22/.  18«. ;  in  1814  it  was 
25/.  2s.  6d. ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ounce  of  gold  could 
not  at  that  time  be  purchased  for  less  than  5/.  4;. 
in  Bank  paper.  This,  however,  was  the  extreme 
point  to  which  the  depreciation  went ;  in  1815  and 
1816  it  was  only  16/.  14f.  Sd.;  in  1817  it  was 
reduced  to  21.  I3s.  2d, ;  in  1819  it  rose  again  to 
41.  9s. ;  but  in  1820  it  fell  to  21.  \2s.;  and  in 
1821,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  Bank 
paper  rose  to  the  full  value  of  gold.    We  are  not, 
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however,  entitled  to  assume  that  even  the  excess  of 
value  which  gold  appears  from  this  account  to 
hare,  in  point  of  fact,  maintained  over  Bank  paper 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1801  to  1820  inclu- 
sive, was  wholly  the  consequence  of  the  over-issue 
of  Bank  paper.  Part  of  it  may  Tery  possibly  have 
arisen  from  a  temporary  scarcity  of,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  an  extraordinary  demand  for,  gold, 
which  would  have  raised  the  market-price  of  that 
metal  above  the  mint  price  under  any  state  of  the 
circulation.  As  for  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  although  the  immediate  con- 
vertibility of  the  paper  into  gold  was  suspended, 
they  never  were  made  except  under  the  responsi- 
bility imposed  by  the  expectation  that  the  system 
of  cash  payments  would  be  ultimately  resumed. 
A  few  theonsts,  or  a  portion  of  the  public,  may 
htve  doubted  if  the  resumption  would  ever  b« 
effected  or  attempted ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  either  the  government  or  the  Bank 
directors  ever  had  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
We  gave  in  the  last  Book  an  account  of  the  average 
amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation  at  various 
periods  down  to  1801.*  On  the  Slet  of  August  in 
that  year,  as  there  stated,  the  entire  amount  of 
Bank  paper  in  circulation,  including  both  Bank 
notes  and  Bank  post-bills,  was  14,556,110/.  On 
the  same  day  in  1806  it  was  21,027,470/. ;  but 
in  1808  it  had  been  reduced  again  to  17,111,290/. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  1810,  however,  it  was 
24,793,990/.  ;  in  1814  it  was  28,368,290/. ;  and 
in  1817  it  was  29,543,780/.  This  was  the  highest 
amount  it  ever  reached;  by  the  Slat  of  August, 
1819,  it  had  declined  to  25,252,690/. ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1820,  it  was  only  23,569,150/. 
The  quantity  of  country-bank  paper  was  also,  of 
course,  considerably  augmented  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments ;  but,  after  all,  the  entire 
increase  of  the  paper  currency  that  took  place 
during  the  present  period  was,  probably,  very  little 
greater  than  was  fairly  demanded  by  the  nearly 
complete  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  circulation, 
by  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion of  commercial  transactions.  The  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  which  had  been 
7,000,780/.  on  the  31st  of  August,  1799,  gradually 
declined  till  it  was  only  3,592,500/.  in  1 803.  From 
this  point  of  depression  it  rose  to  be  7,624,500/. 
in  1805  i  and  in  1808  it  was  still  6,015,940/.  In 
1809,  however,  it  was  only  3,652,480/. ;  and  by 
1814  it  had  sunk  to  2,097,680'.  It  was  never 
again  so  low  as  this,  though  it  varied  much  in  sub- 
sequent years ;  having  been  7,562,780/.  in  1816, 
11,668,260/.  in  1817,  6,363,160/.  in  1818, 
3,595,360/.  in  1819,  and  again  8,211,080/.  in 
August,  1820.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1823,  it 
was  12,658,240/  But  it  often  underwent  great 
fluctuations  even  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
Since  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  the 
consequent  regulation  of  the  currency  principally 
through  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
that  is  to  say,  its  increase  during  a  favourable 
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state  of  the  exchanges,  when  bullion  is  sent  to 
the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  notes,  and  its  di 
minution  by  the  demand  for  gold  ia  the  oppo- 
site state  of  things,  the  directors  have;  as  far  si 
possible,  made  it  a  rule  to  have  always  as  much 
coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as  should  together 
amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  to  a  third 
part  of  the  Bank's  liabilities,  including  deposits  t> 
well  as  issues.  In  1816  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
was  raised  to  14,553,000/. ;  and  in  1807  the  divi- 
dends had  been  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  at  which 
rate  they  remained  till  1823,  when  they  were  re- 
duced to  8  per  cent 

The  territory  under  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  increased  by  the  acqnisitioD 
in  1800  of  his  portion  of  Mysore  from  the  Nizam, 
in  1801  of  the  Camatic  from  the  Nabob  of  Areot, 
and  of  Rohilcund  and  the  Dooab  from  the  Subab- 
dar  of  Oude,  in  1802  of  part  of  Bundekund  froiB 
the  Peishwa,  in  1803  of  Cuttack  and  Balaaore 
from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  1804  of  Delhi  and 
other  possessions  from  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  in 
1805  of  part  of  Gujerat  from  the  Guicomar.  The 
state  of  the  Indian  trade  during  the  earlier  patian 
of  the  present  period  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  figures.  The  number  of  shipa  sent  oat 
by  the  company  was  49  in  1800,  39  in  1801,  and 
in  the  nine  succeeding  years  ranged  between  46 
and  55.  The  value  of  merchandise  exported  bj 
the  company  was  1,702,810/.  in  1800,  2,1 16,813/. 
in  1802,  1,825,689/.  in  1804,2,045,527/.  in  1807, 
1,876,872/.  in  1810.  But  large  quantities  of 
bullion  were  also  sent  out  in  some  of  these  yeait, 
especially  in  1802  and  1804,  in  which  last  year  the 
amount  was  1,933,538/.  No  bullion  was  sent  ont 
after  1807.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports  from 
India  was  10,.S23,452/.  in  1800;  but,  as  it  never 
had  been  quite  so  large  before  (though  it  was  very 
nearly  so  both  in  1798  and  1799),  so  it  never 
reached  the  same  amount  again.  It  was  8,237,035/. 
in  1809,  and  9,572,358/.  in  1810.  Of  these  sum* 
the  goods  belonging  to  the  company  formed 
7,602,041/.  in  1800,  and  only  5,977,058/.  in  1810. 
Meanwhile  the  portion  of  the  imports  belonging  to 
the  private  trade,  carried  on  by  permission  of 
the  company,  had  been  2,382,092/.  in  1800, 
%512,375/.  in  1802,  1,916,101/.  in  1809,  and 
was  .3,259,900/.  in  1810.  In  the  four  years  from 
1811  to  1814  inclusive,  the  average  annual  ezpoiti 
of  the  company  amounted  to  2,145,365/. ;  namely, 
to  India  1,119,514/.,  to  China  1,025,851/.  The 
company's  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  yan 
in  1813  by  the  act  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  by  which 
the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open,  and  only  that 
to  China  left  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
company.  Further  additions  of  territoiy  were  ac- 
quired in  1815  from  the  Rajah  of  Nepaa),  in 

1817  from  the  Peishwa  and  the  Guicomar,  and  in 

1818  from  the  Peishwa,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and 
Holkar.  From  the  date  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  the  annual  exports  to  India  by  private 
traders  far  exceeded  those  of  the  company.  In 
1814    those    of    the     company    amounted    to 
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826,558/.,  thote  by  private  traders  to  1,048,132/. ; 
in  1816  the  value  of  the  company's  exports  was 
633,546/.,  that  of  those  of  the  private  traders 
1,955,909/.;  in  1818  the  company's  exports 
were  553,385/.,  those  of  the  private  traders 
3,018,179/. ;  in  1819  the  company's  were 
760,508/.,  those  of  the  private  traders  1,586,675/. 
lu  1832  the  value  of  the  company's  exports  had 
fallen  to  149,193/.,  while  that  of  the  exports  by 
private  traders  had  increased  to  8,601,093/.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  trade  to  India  did  not 
gn^w  rapidly  under  the  new  arrangement :  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  thither  both  by  the  company 
and  by  private  traders  was  3,544,395/.  in  1821, 
and  was  no  more  than  3,635,051/.  in  1831,  and 
no  more  than  3,750,286/.  in  1832.  The  trade  to 
China  was  also  thrown  open,  and  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  company  as  a  commercial  associa- 
tion entirely  put  an  end  to,  in  1833. 

The  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  period  had  been  preceded  by  a  complete 
reform  both  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
xealm.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  Book, 
that,  in  1797,  immediately  after  the  suspension  of 
payments  in  cash,  the  Bank,  to  assist  in  filling  the 
vacuum  in  the  circulation  left  by  the  disappearance 
of  guineas,  resorted,  among  other  expedients,  to 
an  issue  of  Spanish  dollars  re-stamped  with  the 
king's  head,  which  continued  current  till  the  end 
of  October  m  that  year.  They  passed  for  4«.  9d. 
each.  Afterwards  the  Bank  coined  dollars  of  its 
own,  which  passed  for  5».,  till,  in  March,  1811,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  recall  them,  and  receive 
them  back  ttt  the  rate  of  S«.  6d,  A  few  months 
afterward*  their  place  was  supplied  by  an  issue  of 
three-shilling  and  eighteen-peony  tokens,  which 
continued  in  circulation  till  1816.  The  increased 
value  which  had  been  attained  by  the  Bank  dollars 
was  an  evidence,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  measure 
of  the  depreciation  which  had  been  undergone  by 
the  regular  silver  coinage  of  the  country.  That 
coinage,,  indeed,  many  of  the  pieces  of  which  that 
still  continued  in  circulation  were  of  the  reigns  of 
the  first  and  second  Georges,  and  were  worn  to 
little  more  than  half  their  original  thickness,  besides 
having  become  crooked  and  shapeless,  and  lost  all 
trace  of  the  impression  they  had  once  borne,  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  as  imperatively  to  demand 
its  suppression.  It  appears  that  whatever  new 
shillings  and  sixpences  had  been  coined  from  time 
to  time  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  were 
issued,  having  been  converted  into  bullion,  in 
which  state  they  were  more  valuable  than  in  the 
shape  of  coin.  This  was  the  consequence  of  the 
principle  that  had  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  of  returning  to  all  who  brought 
that  metal  to  the  Mint  to  be  converted  into  coin  a 
quantity  of  coin  equal  in  weight  to  the  quantity  of 
standard  silver  received  from  them,  the  expense  of 
the  coining  being  borne  by  the  public.  In  the  re- 
formation of  the  coinage  which  was  at  length  de- 
termined upon  in  1816  (on  the  report  of  a  com- 
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mittee  of  council  which  had  been  appointed  so  loi^ 
ago  as  in  February,  1798),  it  was  resolved  to  aban- 
don this  principle  and  practice,  to  make  gold  and 
not  silver  the  legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and, 
by  coining  the  pound  troy  weight  of  silver  into 
sixty-six  instead  of  only  sixty-two  shillings  ai 
heretofore,  to  subject  the  coinage  of  that  metal  to 
such  a  seignorage  as  would  tend  for  the  future  to 
keep  the  king's  money  out  of  the  melting-pot.  It 
was  arranged  also  that  gold  (upon  which  no 
seignorage  was  to  be  imposed)  should  no  longer 
be  coined  into  guineas  (or  pieces  of  the  value  of 
twenty-one  shillings),  half  guineas,  and  seven- 
shilling  pieces,  but  into  new  denominations  of  sove- 
reigns, corresponding  in  value  to  the  nominal 
money  pound  of  twenty  shillings,  and  half  sove- 
reigns. All  the  old  silver  was  accordingly  called 
in,  and  exchanged  for  the  new  money,  in  February, 
1817 ;  and  the  new  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns 
were  issued  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Finally,  in 
1819,  by  the  act  59  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  all  the  old 
prohibitions  against  the  exportation  of  the  coinage 
of  the  realm  (which  had  long  proved  quite  ineffi- 
cient for  their  professed  purpose,  and  only  a  source 
of  annoyance)  were  repealed,  and  it  was  declared 
that  both  gold  and  silver  coins  might  be  freely  both 
exported  and  imported,  not  only  without  payment 
of  any  duty,  but  even  without  being  either  reported 
or  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  Scarcely  any 
silver  had  been  coined  at  the  Mint  for  many  years 
before  1816 ;  the  quantity  coined  in  that  year 
amounted  to  1,805,251/. ;  that  coined  in  1817  to 
2,436,297/. ;  that  coined  in  1818  to  576,279/. ; 
that  coined  in  1819  to  1,267,272/. ;  making  in  all 
above  6,000,000/.  in  these  four  years ;  and  there 
were  further  large  coinages  of  silver  almost  in 
every  year  down  to  1826  inclusive.  There  had 
been  larg^  coinages  of  gold  in  almost  every  year 
from  1790  to  1811  inclusive;  the  quantity  of  gold 
coined  between  1790  and  1798  (both  inclusive) 
amotmted  to  above  17,000,000/. ;  and  even  in  the 
next  thirteen  years,  when  there  was  no  gold  cir- 
culation at  home,  and  the  pieces  were  only  wanted 
by  the  government  for  its  foreign  payments,  gold 
was  coined  to  the  amount  of  between  4,000,oio0/. 
and  5,000,000/.  more.  Therewasnogold  coinage 
in  1812,  but,  in  1813,  gold  was  coined  to  the 
amount  of  519,722/.  This  was  the  last  coinage  of 
guineas  :  the  first  coinage  of  sovereigns,  in  1817, 
amounted  to  4,275,337/.;  that  of  1818  to 
2,862,373/. ;  and  gold  has  continued  to  be  coined 
in  large  quantities  almost  every  year  since  then. 

The  history  of  the  Useful  Arts  in  England  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
unlike  that  for  the  period  of  about  the  same  length 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  embraced  in 
our  first  Book,  is  rather  a  history  of  progress  and 
realization  than  of  invention.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  every  department  of  the  national 
industry,  with  but  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  was 
either  at  a  very  low  ebb,  or  was  cramped  by  the 
imperfection  of  its  machinery  and  processes,  and, 
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in  Mme  caset,  alto  by  the  effect  of  injudicious 
legislation.  The  two  preceding  Book*  show  how 
almost  every  important  desideratum  was  succes* 
stTCly  supplied,  and  almost  every  obstacle  to  the 
All!  development  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
fkcturing  greatness  of  Britain  was  in  turn  grap- 
pled with  and  overcome  by  the  daring  energy  of 
her  engineers,  the  inexhaustible  ingettuity  of  her 
mechanicsi  chemists,  and  artisans,  and  the  per> 
severing  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  manufac- 
turers. Brindley  and  Smeaton,  Whitworth  and 
Telford,  were  the  most  prominent  among  those  who 
established  a  new  and  invaluable  system  of  inter- 
communication, which  laid  open  the  resources  of 
the  Country,  gave  to  its  inland  towns  the  advan- 
tages of  water-carriage,  and  brought  the  immense 
deposits  of  "  hoarded  power "  in  her  coal-mines 
into  close  connexion  with  the  various  seats  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry ;  and  Watt  supplied,  in  thb 
improved  steam-enrine,  a  moving-power  at  once 
cheap  and  manageable,  independent  uf  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  Iwundless  in  its  energy.  The  ex- 
tended application  of  coal  in  the  iron  manufacture 
relieved  it  from  a  difficulty  which  already  checked 
its  progress,  and  which  could  only  have  increased 
in  magnitude  had  not  such  a  remedy  been  applied  { 
and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  iron  fkvoured,  in 
a  most  important  degree,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  other  departments  of  industry.  Wedg- 
wood brought  about  so  great  an  improvement  in 
our  potteries,  that  England,  no  longer  dependent 
upon  ibreign  countries  for  vessels  for  domestic  use, 
became  an  exporting  country  t  while  a  commercial 
revolution  of  unparalleled  importance  was  wrought 
in  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  by  the  perfection  of 
spinning-machinery  and  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system ;  a  revolution  which  included  also 
material  chauges  in  the  manufactures  of  vnx>l« 
linen,  and  silkst  and  in  the  external  trad6  of  the 
country!  The  commencement  of  these  great 
changes  is  treated  of  in  the  first  Book,  the  period 
embraced  by  which  was  essentially  an  era  of  in- 
vention |  in  the  second  Book  their  progress  is 
traced  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century^  with 
a  degree  of  minuteness  called  for  by  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  df  the  newly  tevived  and 
extended  industry  of  the  nation}  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  show,  more  by  a  few  brief  notices  of  the 
principal  branches  than  by  any  attempt  to  describe 
every  department  that  has  experienced  great  im- 
provement or  extension,  the  astonishing  magni- 
tude and  activity  to  which  that  industry  attained 
before  the  death  of  George  III. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  acts  which  had 
been  passed  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  turnpike  roads,  the  constant  complaints  of 
their  generally  imperfbct  condition,  and  the  occa- 
sional examples  of  roads  which,  being  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  surveyors,  were  kept  in  excellent 
order,  the  art  of  rood-making  was,  until  after  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  little  understood 
as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  science ;  but 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  the  discredit- 


able eotidition  of  this  branch  of  the  natiotial  it- 
dustry,  wliich  was  probably  to  be  attributed  in  t 
considerable  degree  to  the    defixtive   system  tf 
management  by  turnpike  trusts,  was  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  efforts  of  numerous  ea- 
lightened  men,  among  whom  the  names  of  l^tUbni 
and  MacAdam  claim  special  notice.  With  but  fe« 
exceptions,  even  the  principal  roads  were  laid  oat 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground^  without  te- 
gard  to  the  enormous  loss  of  power  incurred  ia 
passing  over  the  numerous  undulatiwia  of  audt  i 
road.     Their  course)  instead  of  Ixing  itimigfatt  ot 
laid  out  in  gentle  sweeps,  at  once  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  safe  for  the  rapid  transit  of  carriages,  Wai 
often   dictated  by  th«  arbitrary  divisioos  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  with  the  efibct  Of  both  unneces- 
sarily increasing  the  length  of  the  roada  and  fill- 
ing them  with  inconvenient  angles.     Instead  «f 
being   of  a  utaifbrm  width,   calculated   for  the 
amouiit  of  traffic  to  be  accoiUmodated,  they  were  in 
soma  places  so  narrow  as  to  render  the  meeting  of 
two  carriages  dangerous  or  inconvenient^  whik  in 
others  they  spread  out  to  an  unnecessary  unpli- 
tude,   involvitig  of  course  increased   expense  of 
maintenance.    No  sufficient  care  was  exercised  to 
remove  such  trees  and  hedges  as  might  interriept 
the  free  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  so  easentiml  to 
the  preservation  of  a  road  in  good  order,  nor  were 
adequate  pains  taken  to  experiment  Upon  and  pro- 
cure the  best  materials  for  repairing  the  mhtx. 
In  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  carriages  used  wfere, 
in  consequence  of  abBuraP  legislation  respecting  tiie 
form  and  width  of  tire  Of  wheels,  the  width  of 
carriages,  and  various  other  points^  adapted  father 
for  cutting  up  the  surface  of  a  road^  and  ninding 
the  stones  of  which  it  was  formed  to  powderi  tlisn 
fbr  easy  draught,  or  for  rolling  along  the  roads 
with  the  least  possible  ii^ury.    The  great  work  of 
reformation  Was  most  effectually  commenced  in  the 
vrild  district  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    Sir 
Henry  Parnell  mentions,  among  other  dccnm- 
stances  which  indicated  a  spirit  of  improvement  ia 
the  northern  division  of  the  island,  that  the  practice 
of  laying  out  roads  widi  the  spirit-level  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  and  more  especially  into  the 
district  of  Galloway,  about  the  year  1700,  by  Lord 
Daer.*     The  value  of  good  roads  had  been  ren- 
dered espetually  evident  in  Scotland  by  tlie  effects 
of  the  military  roads  which  were  formed  throng 
the  Highlands  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of 
1716,  and  whioh  were  subsequently  extended  after 
that  of  1145  {  but  these  roads,  which  at  length  were 
carried  out  to  an  aggregate  of  about  eiglit  hundred 
miles,  and  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  brid§e^ 
vrere  not  formed  upon  the  principles  best  ada^ed 
for  conferring  benefits  on  the  civil  interests  of  the 
community,  idthough  their  utility  became  ao  evident 
that  they  were,  in  some  parts^  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  long  after  they  ceased   to  be  re- 
quired for  military  purposes.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  these  militarr  roads 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  me  po- 
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puUtion ;  but  about  that  tima  Thomaa  TeUbrd, 
whoie  enterpriiing  improvemaots  in  canal  engineer- 
ing are  noticed  in  a  prcvioua  Book,*  waa  engaged 
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to  survey  that  district  of  the  island,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  report,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  in  1802,  it  was  determined 
to  carry  into  execution  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
improvement,  and  the  board  of  "  Commissionem 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridgei "  wai  formed  to 
superintend  the  necessary  works,  almost  all  of 
which   were  both   designed  by  and  wnstrwcted 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Telford.     In  con- 
sequence of  subsequent  additiona  to  tb9  original 
plan,  the  works  executed  under  this  (S(intini«*ion 
were   neither  eonBned  to  the  district  commonly 
called  the  Highlandii  nor  to  the  ponitruotion  of 
roads    and   bridge* ;    hut    the   (HunmlisioD    alw 
superintended  the  improvement  of  the  road  from 
Glasgow  to  Carlisle ;  of  the  Lanarkshire  roada ;  of 
numerous  harbours,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  of  Peterhead,  Banff,  Frazerburgh,  fort- 
rose,    CuUen,  and    Kirkwall;  and  also,   under  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  1823,  the  erection  of  several 
Highland  churches  and  manses.     During  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  from  the  establishment  of  this 
commission,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  its  southern 
boundary,  near  Carlisle,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness,  and  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east 
to  the  Argyleshire  islands  on  the  west,  was  inter- 
■ected  by  roads  of  the  most  excellent  character, 
those    in  the  more  strictly  mountainous  districts 
being    admirably   adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  situation,  and  being  everywhere  laid  out  with 
moderate  inclinations,  notwithstanding  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  country.     The  total  extent  of  the  new 
roads  formed  under  this  commission  was  about  a 
thousand  miles ;  and  the  number  of  bridges  erected 
across  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  numerous  minor  streams,  many  of  which 
bear  the  character  of  mountain  torrents,  was  about 
twelve  hundred  ;  yet  in  so  substantial  and  scientific 
a  manner  was  this  performed,  that  only  five  of  this 
large  number  have  since  required  to  be  renewed, 

•  Sec  ast*,  vol.  lii.,  pp.  «70,  671. 
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notwithstanding  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  a  moun- 
tainous and  stormy  region.  The  expense  of  these 
roads  was  defrayed  in  equal  portions  by  pariia- 
mentary  granU  and  by  local  contributions;  and 
the  eflect  of  their  construction  has  been  to  raise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  by  exciting  in- 
dustry and  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  valuable  record  of  Telford's  prin- 
cipal constructions,  which  was  prepared  by  himself, 
and  published  shortly  after  his  death,  it  is  staled 
that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  public  coach  or  other  regular  vehicle  of 
conveyance  existed  in  the  Highlands;  and  that, 
though  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1800  to 
establish  coaches  between  Inverness  and  Perth, 
and  between  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  it  was  found 
neoesssry,  after  a  short  trial,  to  discontinue  them, 
on  accountof  the  imperfect  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
very  limited  extent  of  the  then  existing  intercourse 
between  those  places.  It  waa  not  until  the  years 
1806  and  1811  that  coaches  were  regularly  esta- 
blished iu  those  directions,  and  these  were  the 
earliest  stage-coaches  which  ran  regularly  along 
the  roads  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.* 

It  was  upon  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road  that 
Telford  made  the  first  trial  of  his  peculiar  system 
of  road-making,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the 
laying  of  a  surface  of  broken  stone,  technically 
called  meial,  upon  a  rough  but  carefully  laid  pave- 
ment of  large  stones.  This  plan  of  road-making 
Telford  subsequently  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
Pftrrying  into  effect  upop  a  large  scale,  and  under 
the  mo»t  fhvourable  circumstances,  upon  the  ex- 
tended line  nf  nwd  from  l^ondon  to  Holyhead, 
which  fbrroedi  until  the  recent  establishment  of 
railways,  the  principal  line  of  communication  with 
Ireland. 

Of  other  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
improvement  of  our  roads  during  the  period  under 
review,  the  name  of  John  Loudon  MacAdam  stands 
too  prominent  to  be  passed  over.     Mr.  MacAdam 
began  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  of 
road-making  while  holding  the  office  of  a  magis- 
trate and  commissioner  of  roads  in  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  years  1783  and  1198,  but  in  the  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Bristol,  and  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  subject  as  a  settled  pursuit.     At 
the  commencement  of   the  year   1816  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  the 
Bristol  district,  which  were  then  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  which  by  the  judicious  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  were  soon  brought 
into  so  excellent  a  state  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
road  trustees  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  main  feature  of  MacAdam's  system,  which  has 
perhaps  become  more  extensively  known  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been,  because,  as  has  been 
remarked,  his  name  was  so  readily  macadamizable 
into  a  verb,  consists  in  breaking  the  stones  of  which 

*  Life  ofTbomu  Toltod,  dTll  engineer,  TriUen  by  himaelf;  con- 
toinina  u  deierlptiTe  nunttT*  of  Ui  praharional  Imboan ;  Appendix, 
p.  460.  The  work  nu  edited  by  Joha  Rickmao,  £aq.,oiie  o(  TeUan)'* 
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the  rarface  of  the  road  consists  into  very  small 
pieces,  which  naturally  become  of  an  angular  form, 
and  excluding  all  soft  or .  earthy  material  from 
amongst  them.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  the  differences  which  exist  between 
the  systems  of  Telford  and  MacAdam,  aud  which 
have  occasioned  considerable  discussion.  Both  sys- 
tems have  been  highly  important  in  their  results, 
and,  without  subscribing  to  all  the  details  of  Mac- 
Adam's  plan  of  road-making  and  repairing,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  and  his  sons  have  taken  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  progressive  series  of  im- 
provements by  which  the  roads  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  been  made  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world.  No  better  proof  need  be  cited  of 
their  superiority  than  the  admiration  expressed  by 
the  Baron  Dupin,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Com- 
mercial Power  of  Great  Britain,'  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  period  over  which  our 
present  survey  extends. 

From  returns  published  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1820,  it  appears  that. 


without  making  any  allowance  for  a  few  districts 
from  which  no  returns  could  be  obtained,  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  paved  streets  and  turnpike- 
roads  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1818 
was  about  19,725  miles,  and  the  aggregate  length 
of  other  public  highways  about  95,104  miles, 
making  a  grand  total  of  114,829  miles  of  road, 
which,  compared  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
country,  gives  nearly  two  miles  of  road  to  ereiy 
square  mite  of  surface.  We  have  no  retam  of  the 
length  of  roads  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time ;  bnt 
about  ten  years  later,  when  the  extent  of  turnpike- 
roads  in  England  and  Wales  had  increased  by 
about  a  thousand  miles,  the  tumpike-roada  io 
Scotland  amounted  to  36G6  miles.*  Of  the  other 
highways  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  roads  of  Ireland, 
ive  are  unable  to  give  any  account ;  but  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  latter  country 
had  begun  to  experience  in  some  districts,  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  their  previously  isolated 
and    barbarous    condition,  the  civilizing  results 

*  Beport  ef  I  S*leet  Oommittae  of  tha  BcuM  of  Lotdi,  in  1833, 
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which  follow  the  construction  of  good  channels  of 
communication. 

Although  more  than  five  hundred  years  were 
suffered  to  elapse  between  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
ture which,  under  the  name  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
remained  in  use  until  the  year  1831,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  second  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
the  short  period  embraced  in  the  present  book  wit- 
nessed the  commencement  and  completion  of  three 
metropolitan  bridges,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
deserving  of  notice  merely  as  a  work  of  art.  Of 
these  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  is  now 
called,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  victory  of 
1815,  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  which  was  originally 
called,  from  the  street  to  which  it  leads  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  the  Strand  Bridge. 
The  act  of  parliament  for  this  undertaking  was 
obtained  in  1809,  but  the  works  were  not  actually 
commenced  until  1811,  the  first  stone  being  laid 
t'n  the  1 1th  of  October  in  that  year.  This  noble 
structure,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  John 
Rennie,  was  constructed  of  granite,  in  the  most 


perfect  and  durable  manner.  The  river  Thames, 
at  the  point  selected  for  this  bridge,  extends  to  a 
greater  width  than  at  any  other  of  the  bridges,  the 
clear  waterway  under  the  arches  being  1080  feet, 
while  that  of  the  New  London  Bridge,  lower  down 
the  stream,  is  only  690  feet;  and  the  bridge 
proper  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet 
span.  The  length  of  the  bridge  itself  is  1326 
feet,  and  the  width  of  the  roadway  is  10  feet,  but 
with  the  abutments  and  the  ranges  of  brick  arches 
at  each  end  (39  on  the  Surrey  and  16  on  the 
Middlesex  shore),  the  total  length  of  the  structure 
is  2456  feet.  Without  alluding  further  to  the 
details  of  this  admirable  work,  which  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  18th  of  June,  I8I7,  and  upon 
which  more  than  a  million  of  money  was  expended, 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  it  with  the  remark  of  a 
recent  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several 
of  the  particulars  here  given  of  this  and  the  other 
recent  metropolitan  bridges,  that  "  as  we  gaze 
long  and  earnestly  on  that  exquisite  combinatian 
of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  bridge  architecture 
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with  all  that  is  most  beautiful — the  broad  and  level 
roadway,  and  the  light  and  elegant  balustrade,  the 
almost  indestructible  foundations,  and  the  airy 
sweep  of  the  arches  they  support — yie  feel  the 
justice  of  Canova's  opinion,  that  this  is  the  finest 
bridge  in  Europe;  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
great  artist's  enthusiasm  when  he  added  that  it 
was  alone  worth  coming  from  Rome  to  London  to 
•ee."  • 

Vauzhall  Bridge,  originally  called  Regent  Bridge, 
was  the  first  extensive  bridge  erected  near  London 
with  iron  arches,  and  it  presents  a  remarkably  light 
and  elegant  example  of  such  a  structure ;  it  is  said, 
indeed,  to  be  the  lightest  bridge  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and  the  masonry 
was  commenced  in  May,  1811,  The  entire  work, 
which  comprises  nine  arches  of  78  feet  span,  sup- 
porting a  roadway  36  feet  wide,  was  completed  in 
1816,  at  a  cost  of  about  300,000/.  The  act  o'f 
parliament  for  Southwark  Bridge,  the  last  of  the 
three  metropolitan  bridges  completed  within  this 
period,  was  obtained  in  1811,  the  year  in  which 

*  LondoDf  vol.  iii.  p.  16&.  Dapin  alio  ipe«ks  of  thii  brldf^e,  of 
«hicti  he  gives  a  mionte  deecriptiont  is  tenns  of  euthiuU«tic  admira- 
tioa.  "  If,"  he  nyi,  "  from  the  inoelcuUble  effect  of  the  revoliitiolu 
to  which  empires  are  mbject^  the  people  of  the  earth  should  one  day 
inquire,  '  ^Vhich  was  formerly  the  Iftic  Phaxida,  and  the  ffesurn 
lyre,  which  covered  the  ocean  with  her  vessels  ?*  the  greater  part  of 
her  edifices,  consumed  by  a  destructive  climate,  will  no  lon^r  stand 
to  answer  with  the  dumb  language  of  monuments,  but  the  Strand 
Bridge  will  ever  exist  to  repeat,  to  the  most  remote  generations, 
*  Here  stood  a  rich,  industrious,  and  powerful  city.'  The  traveller, 
at  this  sight,  will  imagine  that  some  great  prince  sought  to  signalise 
the  end  of  his  reii<n  by  many  ynars  of  labour,  and  to  immortalise 
the  glory  of  hii  actious  by  tills  imposing  structure.  Rut,  if  tradition 
tell  him,  that  six  years  sufficed  to  begin  and  complete  the  work— if 
he  learn  that  a  mere  company  of  merchants  built  this  mass,  worthy 
of  Scflostris  and  the  CJssars — ^he  will  the  more  admire  the  nation 
where  similar  enterprises  could  he  the  fruit  of  thn  elTotta  of  a  few 
merchants  and  private  individuals.  And,  if  he  should  then  reflect  on 
the  causes  of  the  prosperity  uf  empires,  he  will  understand  that  such 
a  nation  must  have  possessed  wise  laws,  powerriil  institutions,  and  a 
well  protected  liberty ;  for  these  are  stamped  in  the  grandeur  and 
utility  of  the  works  completed  by  her  citixens." — Commerciat  Power 
^Ortttt  Britaai,  Bmgtith  traaitalim,  l«IO,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SSO,  3ii0. 


the  other  two  were  commenced,  but  the  works  were 
not  actually  begun  until  1814.  This  bridge  was 
completed  in  April,  1819,  and  it  forms  a  no  less  re- 
markable or  imposing  monument  to  the  fame  of  its 
designer,  Rennie,  than  the  far  different  stone  bridge 
before  noticed.     As  an  iron  bridge  it  stands  with- 
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out  a  rival  in  the  world,  its  centre  arch  being  of 
240  feet  span,  or  somewhat  wider  than  the  cele- 
brated iron  bridge  at  Sunderland,*  while  the  other 
two  are  of  210  feet  each.  The  river  being  com- 
paratively narrow  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is 
erected,  the  whole  width  is  spanned  by  these  three 
gigantic  arches ;  but  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  channel,  the  deptli  of  the  water  was  so  much 
greater  than  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  as  to  occasion,  in 
connexion  with  the  vast  span  and  weight  of  the 
arches,  greater  difficulties  than  were  involved  in 
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that  undertaking.  The  cost  of  Southwark  Bridge, 
which,  like  both  of  the  preceding,  was  erected  by 
a  joint-stuck  company,  wa«  about  800,000/.  As 
the  old  London  Bridge  has  been  removed,  and  the 
new  one  erected  by  Sir  John  Rennie  from  the  de- 
signs of  his  father,  who  died  in  1821,  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  we  owe  one-half  of  the  six  mag- 
nificent bridges  which  span  the  Thames  at  the 
metropolis  to  the  genius  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  ^t.  Paul's  Ca- 


thedral, in  acknowledgment  of  the  clf^m  which  hit 
distinguished  services  have  given  him  to  t\»  na- 
tional esteem  and  gratitude. 

One  of  the  most  mteresting  circumstaqoM  in  the 
history  of  civil  engineering  during  the  period  i»- 
braced  in  the  present  Book,  is  the  introduptioo  oi 
suspension-bridges  and  piers  of  wiought-iron. 
Though,  however,  such  structures  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recent  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
engineer,  their  origin  is  of  early  date.      Rope- 
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bridges  have  been  used  \A  Ihdia  and  ib  South 
AmeHcs,  perhaps  \re  may  say  frotn  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  Ware,  in  his '  Tracts  on  Vaults  and 
BHdgea^'  ntm  to  Kircher  and  Ogilby  for  the 
details  of  an  iron  chain-bridge,  called  the  bridge  of 
Junnan  er  Yunnan,  in  China,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  beui  erected  about  a.d.  85,  tmd  the  length 
of  whidi  is  said  to  be  ot  to  have  been  20  Chinese 
pervhes,  or  800  eubitS;  A  small  foot-bridge  of 
iroa  clMins  was  conatrUcted  actvss  the  Tees,  near 
Middletbn,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century )  and,  in  17g6t  the  Arst  iron  suspension- 
bridge  erected  in  America  was  thrown  across 
JaeoV*  Creek,  between  Union  Town  and  Green- 
bur||lH  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  subsequently,  in 
1801,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  conttruction  of 
Bueh  bridgea,  And  erected  severhl  iu  the  United 
Statest  one  of  which)  over  the  Schuylkill,  was  D06 
re«t  tMg. 

The  projMt  of  a  bridge  aChttt  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  teparatM  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  from  Cas 
nirvonthirft,  was  suggested  as  eai-ly  a»  1185,  tind 
in  1^1}  designl  Were  Made  by  Rennie  for  such  a 
bridge.  Some  years  later  the  matter  Was  again 
takteit  Up)  <^*1  Tfelfot'd  pt%pai«d  two  different  de- 
si||Ma,  one  fAt  k  bridge  of  three  cast-iron  anihes, 
and  ihotheti  to  which  he  gave  the  preference,  fat 
a  ftittgle  cUt-iron  kreh  of  500  feet,  at  Ynys- v-Moch, 
where  he  was  eventually,  in  1818,  directed  to  con- 
strtiCt  a  ftUlpension- bridge,  similar  in  principle  to 
one  which  he  had  proposed  a  few  years  before  to 
thrtjw  over  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn  Gap.  The 
difflitttltitt  to  be  overcome  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  %orit  would  hardly  be  conceived.  This  im- 
pottunt  bridge,  which,  though  commenced  in 
July,  1818,  was  not  completed  until  the  beginning 
of  tht  year  1826,  has  a  principal  opening  560  feet 
witle.  With  the  roadway  about  lOU  feet  above  high- 
water  hiark.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  oti- 
gitlAlly  taken  to  guard  against  injury  from  oscil- 
lathm  or  vibration,  it  has  been  found  nece&sary  to 
stifKn  the  plAtform,  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
dotie  tb  the  bridge  by  violent  storms ;  but  on  the 
whole  this  bold  and  hazardous  experiment  must  be 
considered  M  eminently  successful,  and  as  being 
Buftciettt  of  itself  to  immortalize  the  name  of 
Telford. 

Other  sufipension-bridgea  of  minor  extent  were 
tretrted  previous  to  that  over  the  Menai.  One, 
i>f  Iron  wires,  of  exceedingly  light  construction, 
iras  thrown  across  Gala  Water  in  1816;  And 
toother,  on  &  different  principle,  was  built  across 
the  Tw«ed,  at  King's  Meadows,  in  1817.  The 
most  important  fact  in  the  histoty  of  this  branch 
»f  «!ienee  was,  however,  the  introduction,  by  Cap- 
■iti,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel,  Brown,  who  had 
OUg  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  use  of  iron 
shutie  ih  fehippinjt  in  lieu  of  hemp  cables  and 
rigg^ing,  of  an  Improved  method  of  forming  chains 
br  Mtapenaion-brid|es,  which  has,  in  its  main 
tsatures,  been  adopted  in  all  such  structures  ex- 
Kpting  in  those  formed  of  wire  cables.  The 
^culiarity  of  his  plan  consisted  in  the  use  of  long 


link-bars,  either  flat  like  those  used  in  the  Menai 
Bridge,  or  of  a  round  section,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  linking-plates  and  bolt-pins,  passing 
through  welded  eyes  or  drilled  holes  m  the  ends  of 
the  link-bars.  AlfhoUgh  Captain  Brown  had  tried 
experiments  On  the  aubject,  and  made  models  of 
his  invention  many  years  earlier,  he  did  not  obtain 
a  patent  until  1811,  and  the  first  extensive  bridge 
he  erected  was  that  over  the  Tweed,  nCftr  Kelso, 
commonly  called  the  Union  Bridge,  which  has  a 
clear  span,  between  the  abutments,  of  about  380 
feet,  although  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
support  of  the  chains  is  431  feet.  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  most  ihgenlously  contrived,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  constructed  may  be  fcOh- 
ceived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  commeiiced  In 
August,  1819,  and  completed  in  July,  1820,  in 
rather  less  than  twelve  months,  and  that  at  a  cost 
of  only  5000/.,  although  it  is  adapted  for  carriages 
as  well  as  fur  foot-passengers.  The  first  suspension- 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Thames,  ih  the  Vicinity 
of  Loudon,  was  that  at  Hammersmith,  which  was 
commenced  in  1824,  by  Mr.  W.  Tierney  Clark, 
and  in  Which  the  extent  of  roadway  suspended 
exceeds  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

In  continuation  of  what  has  been  said  In  the 
preceding  Book  on  the  subject  of  railroads,*  we 
have  but  little  to  relate  either  as  regards  invention 
or  extended  application ;  but  the  present  period, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  presents  some 
symptoms  of  the  great  movement  which  com- 
inenced  a  few  years  later,  in  the  application  of 
railways  and  locomotive  steam-engines  to  the  nur- 
poses  of  general  commercial  intercourse.  The 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  between  1801 
and  1820  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  rait- 
way  was,  on  average,  one  every  year ;  but  of  these 
several  were  not  carried  into  effect.  The  lines  which 
were  executed  extend,  with  their  several  branches 
and  extensions,  many  of  which  were  nut  Oontem- 
plated  in  the  original  acts,  to  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  225  miles ;  but  while  some  of  these  were 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce 
and  general  merchandise,  as  well  as  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mines  and  quarries,  they  seldom  dif- 
fered in  any  very  material  degree  from  the  private 
undertakings  which  had  long  been  common  in  the 
colliery  districts ;  and  horses  were,  almost  without 
exception,  the  only  moving  power  employed  upon 
them.  Of  the  total  extent  of  railway  m  operation 
at  the  close  of  this  period  we  have  no  account;  but 
Baron  Dupin,  writing  shortly  after  that  date, 
observes  that  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Qreat 
Britain  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  225  Uaijea 
of  iron  railways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcasde- 
upon-Tyne  alone,  in  a  space  of  twenty-one  mites 
long  and  twelve  broad ;  and  he  adds  that  the  Sub- 
terraneous railways  in  the  mines  Of  that  district 
were  not  less  extensive.  In  Wales,  also,  iron 
railways  were  wry  much  used  for  conveying  ore 
and  coat  irom  Ute  mines  to  the  furnaces,  and  iron 
and  coal  to  the  canals  and  ports ;  and  the  uvat 

•  See  ante,  vol.  ill.  pp.  CM,  M9. 
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writer  states  that  there  were  about  300  miles  of 
this  kind  of  road  in  the  single  county  of  Glamor- 
gan.* About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
however,  plans  for  extended  lines  of  railroad  for 
the  promotion  of  general  commerce  were  beginning 
to  be  brought  forward ;  and  within  five  years  from 
that  time  the  rage  for  such  speculations  bade  fair 
almost  to  rival  the  South  Sea  mania,  and  projects 
were  brought  forward  for  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington, Laverpool  and  Manchester,  as  well  as 
several  less  important  lines,  in  this  country,  and 
also  for  some  of  the  earliest  French  railways.  As 
this  kind  of  road  became  more  common,  and  came 
to  be  formed  on  more  perfect  and  durable  prin- 
ciples by  joint-stock  companies,  several  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  construction  were  introduced. 
On  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,t  the  act  for  which 
was  obtained  in  1801,  and  which  was  the  first  road 
of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
expense  of  repairs,  owing  to  the  frequent  breakage 
of  the  cast-iron  tram-plates,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  rail,  resembling  the  old  tram- 
plate  or  platfr-rail  in  form,  but  having  a  deep  flange 
on  the  under  side  to  stiffen  the  rail ;  and  this 
serious  evil,  together  with  the  other  disadvantages 
of  the  plate-railway,  led  to  the  increased  adoption 
of  edge-rails  upon  the  principal  new  lines.  Another 
change,  of  still  greater  importance,  and  one  which 
removed,  more  effectually  than  any  other  individual 
improvement,  the  diSBculties  in  the  way  of  applying 
railroads  to  the  rapid  transit  of  passengers,  was  the 
introduction  of  wrought-iron  in  lieu  of  cast-iron  as 
a  material  for  rails,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
by  Mr.  fiirkinshaw,  of  the  Bedlington  Iron-works, 
of  a  process  for  forming  rails  and  other  variously 
formed  bars  of  wrought-iron  Iw  an  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  grooved  rollers.  This  process,  which 
was  patented  in  1820,  muks  also  an  important 
era  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron.  By  this 
crowning  improvement  the  iron  railway  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  which  fitted  it  to 
become  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  capaci^ 
of  a  locomotive  machine,  of  the  energies  of  whicn 
the  most  sanguine  had,  at  that  period,  a  most 
imperfect  idea. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to 
the  propulsion  of  carriages,  by  caushig  the  motion 
of  its  piston  to  be  communicated,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  crank,  to  the  wheels,  was  suggested  to 
Watt  by  his  friend  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  early  as  1758  or  1759, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  a  model  of  a  steam - 
carriage  was  exhibited  in  France  by  John  Theo- 
philtts  Cugnot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  subse. 

*  Comnnntal  Power  of  Great  Britain,  i.  tm. 

f  This  failwayi  vhieh  extenda  IVom  the  Thamei,  at  Wandsworth, 
to  Croydon,  a  dlatanee  of  nearly  ten  miles,  and  was  continued  by  a 
■eoottd  company  to  Merstbam,  about  eiglit  miles  farther,  was  designed 
by  William  Jes«op,  Esq.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dupin  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  south  of  Engla  ad.  Although  forty  years  have 
not  yet  elapeed  since  this  road  formed  a  scieutiSc  novelty,  the  southern 


pan  of  it  may  already  lie  classed  with  things  that  have  been ;  its  ne- 
glected tuina  fotming  an  iotereating  contrast,  suggestive  of  the  rapid 
nardl  of  engineering  science,  with  the  gigantic  works  of  the  London 


and  Brighton  railwav  formed  ubout  thirty  years  later,  by  the  projec- 
tors of  which  the  old  tramway  was  purchaaea  in  1637. 


quently  constructed  at  Paris,  at  the  public  expense, 
a  large  steam-carriage,  which  was  tried  in  1770, 
and  acted  with  so  much  power  as  to  lead  to  a  sup- 
position that  the  steam-engine  was  not  sufficiently 
manageable  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion.*  la 
1784  Watt  described,  in  one  of  his  patents,  a 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  a  steam-carriage, 
but  he  never  carried  it  into  execution ;  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  to  wbom 
Trevithick  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil,  and  whs 
subsequently  became  connected  with  Mevn. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  the  first  who  actually  con- 
structed a  steam-carriage  in  this  country;  his 
carriage,  or  model,  having  been  tried  near  Redmdt 
in  1782  or  1792,  which  we  are  not  able  to  aaco^ 
tain,  both  dates  being  given  by  different  authorities-t 
In  1786  a  model  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  by 
William  Symington,  whose  share  in  some  of  die 
early  experiments  on  steam  navigation  is  noticed 
elsewhere,^  of  a  steam-carriage  adapted  for  nae 
upon  common  roads;  and  about  the  same  time 
Oliver  Evans,  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  the  United 
States,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  estslilish- 
ment  of  steam-waggons,  which  appeared  then  to 
be  so  startling  a  novelty,  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  insane.  The  first  practical  application  of  tlM 
steam-engine  to  the  propukion  of  carriages,  hiw 
ever,  was  effected  about  the  commencement  a[  the 
present  period  by  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian, 
who  patented,  in  the  year  1802,  an  admirably 
simple  kind  of  steam-engine,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  original  of  all  high-pressure  engines. 
Shortly  after  obtaining  their  patent,  they  con- 
structed an  ingenious  steam-carriage  for  common 
roads,  and  exhibited  it  in  London ;  but  the  gen- 
erally defective  state  of  the  roads  caused  the  pa- 
tentees to  abandon  this  application  of  their  inven- 
tion, and  hardly  any  other  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  steam-carriages  on  the  ordinary  roads, 
until,  after  a  lapse  of  about  twenty  years,  their 
state  was  greatly  altered  for  the  b^er .  Messn. 
Trevithick  and  Vivian  did  not,  however,  altogether 
abandon  their  prqect,  but  constructed  a  locomotive 
engine  suitable  for  running  on  a  tramway,  and 
tried  it  in  1804  or  1805  upon  a  tramroad  near 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where,  according  to  Stuart,  "  It 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
drew  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons  ot 
iron,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  without  requir- 
ing any  water  to  be  introduced  into  the  boiler  irmn 
the  period  of  its  starting  until  it  had  reached  the 
end  of  its  journey."§  It  may  seem  strange  that 
after  so  satisfactory  an  experiment  an  opinion 
should  have  very  generally  gained  credence  that  a 
locomotive  engine  impelled  simply  by  the  turning 
round  of  plain  wheels  upon  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  rails,  or  even  upon  the  rougher  surface  of  a 
common  stone  road,  could  neither  ascend  a  moderate 
acclivity  nor  draw  any  considerable  load ;  yet  the 

*  Stuart's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Anecdotea  of  Ataam-Eagioes, 
and  of  their  Inventors  and  Improvers,  pp.  8M,  2M. 
t  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  '  Steam-Carriage.' 
t  See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  (i7&. 
{  Anecdotes  on  Stram-Euglnes,  p.  460. 
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history  of  this  branch  of  mechanical  science  for 
several  years  after  Trevithick's  decisive  experiment 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  presents  little  else  than  schemes 
for  obtaining  progressive  motion  by  means  of  racks 
laid  along  the  road,  into  which  cogged  wheels 
attached  to  the  engine  might  work  ;  chains  stretched 
along  the  line,  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  engine  in 
like  manner ;  mechanical  legs  to  imitate  the  action 
of  those  of  a  horse,  and  thereby  to  force  the  ma- 
chine along ;  and  contrivances  for  multiplying  the 
number  of  wheels,  so  as  to  obtain  increascKl  adhe- 
sion. An  arrangement  of  the  first-mentioned  kind 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop  in  1811,  and  was 
brought  into  practical  and  profitable  operation  upon 
a  railway  connected  with  the  MiddJeton  Colliery, 
near  Leeds,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
drawing  a  load  of  about  a  hundred  tons  upon  a 
dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour,  which  is  a  quicker  pace  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  cart-horse;  of  travelling,  when  lightly 
loaded,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour ;  and  of 
performing,  in  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours,  the 
work  of  sixteen  hoTses. 

Before  the  close  of  this  period  the  erroneous 
idea  which  led  to  Blenkinsop's  and  other  con- 
trivances of  the  same  character,  had  been  so  far 
exploded,  that  locomotive  engines,  clumsy  and 
unsightly  indeed  in  their  appearance,  yet  sufficient 
to  show,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  imperfec- 
tions, how  important  a  power  was  within  the  reach 
of  the  engineer,  were  regularly  established  upon 
several  colliery  lines  in  the  north  of  England. 
Though  some  of  the  fanciful  prognostications  of 
those  who  did  venture  to  predict  the  future  triumphs 
of  the  locomotive  engine  have  not  been,  and  per- 
haps never  may  be,  fully  realized,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  railway  engine  of  1820 
with  that  of  1840,  without  feeling  that  the  author 
of  'The  Fingerpost,'  a  pamphlet  published  not 
long  after  the  former  date,  was  in  the  right,  when 
he  asked  the  sceptical  opponent  of  railway  travel- 
ling "  to  indulge  his  imagination  with  an  excursion 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  forward  in  the  regions 
of  time ;  when  the  dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  ma- 
chine, that  now  o£Pends  him,  even  in  idea,  shall  be 
metamorphosed  into  one  of  exquisite  symmetry  and 
beauty,  glittering  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance the  pride  of  wealth  knows  so  well  how  to 
bestow." 

The  aggregate  length  of  canals  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  present  period,  was  about  442 
miles ;  and  so  complete  was  the  svstem  of  internal 
water-communication  effected  by  means  of  the 
canals,  and  navigable  streams,  brought  into  opera- 
tion within  a  few  years  after  the  date  to  which  our 
survey  comes  down,  that  the  former  alone  extended 
to  a  length  of  about  2200  miles ;  and  that  no  spot 
in  England,  south  of  Durham,  is  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  water-communication ;  while  in  manu- 
facturing districts  the  average  distance  is  much 
smaller,  and  every  considerable  town  possesses  un- 
interrupted communication  with  the  principal 
markets  for  its  manuftictured  goods,  and  with  the 
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sources  whence  its  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ttu-e,  and  the  supplies  of  food  and  other  neceMarie* 
for  its  population,  are  chiefly  derived.     The  im- 
daunted  and  progressive  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this 
department  of  engineering  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  canals  formed  during  the  period  embraced  in 
the  present  Book,  to  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  HuD,  on  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island  respectively, 
and  between  the  important  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  the  agricultural  districts  from  which 
the  supplies  for  their  dense  and  constantly  increas- 
ing population  are  drawn.  A  great  natural  obstacle 
to  such  inter-communication  exists  in  the  elevated 
mountain  range,  popularly  styled  the  "  backbone 
of  England  j"  and  notwithstanding  every  expedient 
that  ingenuity  could  devise  for  crossing  this  barrier 
at  as  low  a  level  as  possible,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  the  route  by  the  Rochdale  canal,  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  600  feet,  and  to  a 
still  greater  elevation  in  the  case  of  the  Hudders- 
field  canal.     Such,  however,  are  the  commercial 
necessities  of  the  district,  that  not  only  one,  but 
three  distinct  lines  of  water-communication  have 
been  completed  through  this  difficult  country.  The 
first  of  these,  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  in  1770, 
though  it  was  not  completed  until  1816 ;  the  Roch- 
dale canal,  commenced  several  years  later,  affords 
a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  line  of  communica- 
tion, and,  though  rising  to  the  great  elevation  above 
mentioned,  it  is  formed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
ceive vessels  fit  for  navigating  the  tideways  of  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  transmission,  without  change  of 
vessel,  of  Baltic  produce  into  Lancashire,  and  of 
the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  to  Hull  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  the  Huddersfield  canal,  which  was 
formed  under  acts  of  the  years  1794,  1800,  and 
1806,  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  route  nearly 
ten  miles  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
though  of  more  contracted  dimensions.   Among  the 
other  English  canals  formed  during  the  period  the 
most  important  were — the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  especially  the  Pad- 
dington  canal  and  the  Regent's  canal,  which  connect 
the  water-communications  of  a  most  extensive  and 
important  portion  of  the  country  with  the  metropolis 
and  the  river  Thames ;  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  which  completed  a  navigable  communication 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Avon,  near  Bath.     In  Scot- 
land this  period  saw  the  commencement,  and  almost 
the  completion  also,  of  the  grand  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
known   aa  the  Caledonian   canal.    This  scheme 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands  upon  which  Tel- 
ford was  engaged  in  1801 ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  suggestions  a  separate  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  formed  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  enginaer  to  that,  u  wall  at  (Im  GommiMnn 
of  Highload  Rotdt  and  Bridm.  This  eanal  is 
conducted  along  a  graat  Tallay  known  aa  the 
*'  Qlen  of  Scotland,"  and  it  formed  by  connecting 
a  seriet  of  lakea  which  extends  a  oontiderablt  part 
of  the  diitanoe.  It  is  conitruoted  throughout  with 
a  navigable  channel  50  feet  wide  and  20  fett  deep, 
and  itt  locks  are  itid  to  be  the  larg ett  ever  eoo- 
ttruoted  down  to  that  tima,  being  40  feet  wide, 
and  from  170  to  180  feet  long,  while  one  of  thein, 
near  Inverness,  wat  formed  in  ground  naturally  to 
toft,  that  Telford  says  an  iron  rod  might  be  easily 
thrust  into  it  to  a  depth  of  55  feet.  This  national 
undertaking  wat  delayed  by  several  untoward  eir- 
cumttanoes,  and  wat  not  opened  through  ils  entire 
k-ngth  until  1823,  though  a  portion  was  brought 
into  uto  three  years  earlier.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Union  canal  was  also  partly  executed 
during  this  period,  and  completed  in  1839.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  ihe  aggregate  length 
of  csnalt  in  ute  in  the  British  empire  itt  the  cloae 
of  the  reign  of  Qeurge  III.,  including  a  few  lines 
then  in  a  forward  state,  but  not  quite  Knished,  was 
3160  miles  in  England  and  Wales.  213  miles  in 
Scotland,  and  250  miles  in  Ireland-  The  sueeeat 
of  these  undertakings  was  exeeedingly  variable, 
English  canals  have  generally  been  forresd  for  the 
accommodation  of  traffic  previously  existing,  though 
cramped  for  want  of  greater  fiuiilitiat;  but  in  Ira- 
land,  and  in  tome  degree  also  in  Scotland,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  the  ease  baa  been 
very  different.  It  waa  remarked  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  in 
his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
in  1830,  that  the  inland  navigations  of  that  country 
were  "  ohieiy  remarkable  for  being  undertalwn, 
not  to  facilitate  any  existing  trade,  but  chiefly  to 
promote  agriculture  in  the  fertile  dittrictt  ot  the 
interior,  to  create  a  trade  where  none  had  pre- 
vioualy  existed,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  ihe 
poor.  ,  ..."  The  tuccets  in  thit  way,"  he  pro- 
ceedt,  "  hat  been  wonderful ;  and,  though  the 
adventurers  have  not  yet  been  repaid,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  the  benefit  to  the  public  and  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  haa  been  great  md  mani- 
fest."  "  The  nation  bat,"  he  adda,  '•  been 

saved  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100,000/.  per 
annum  for  bringing  corn  to  Dublin ;  far  in  place 
of  this  being  the  case^  that  city  has  now  become 
one  of  the  first  com  ports  of  Europe."  • 

To  the  period  now  under  consideration  belongs 
the  practical  application  of  the  powers  of  the  steam- 
rnginc  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  an  object 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  several  ingenious 
men  long  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  and 
Avhicl),  as  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  BQok.t 
had  been  all  but  effected  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  coniliined  talent  and 
energy  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,     The 

*  Tlic  hcU  from  wliinh  the  iiboTB  lUtemeat  of  the  proKreMof  Ititifh 
ennuU  hu  hoon  draVD  up,  ans  chiefly  derived  from  IMestleT*!  Hif- 
torical  Account  of  Navigable  Riven,  CaDalf.  and  Railways,  IB  Ore«$ 
lltiuin,  and  Poiter'a  Ptogress  of  Ihe  Nation,  wt.  Ui.,  chap.  iU. 

f  See  ante,  vol.  Ui.  p.  »1». 


ooneluding  fact  there  noticad  waa  the  •oeoeitftl 
experiment  of  Symington  with  a  tteam  tug-best 
upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Dundat ;  an  pxperintent  whidi 
appeart  to  have  failed  to  lead  to  the  immediate 
eatablitbroent  of  tteam-veaaeli  for  cammocisl 
purpotet,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prevalenee  of  tn 
exsggerated  idea  of  the  injury  which  vrauld  he 
infli<Aed  on  the  eanal  banks  by  the  aetion  af 
paddlevwheelt.  Early  in  the  year  1803  Um  tteaa 
tifg-boat  used  in  this  experiment,  having  <m  baanl 
I^rd  Dundat  and  several  other  gentlemen,  took  is 
tow  two  loaded  vetielt,  each  of  teventy  tout  bur- 
den, and,  notwithstanding  a  atroqg  head-wind 
which  prevented  the  progreu  of  any  other  retscl* 
in  the  same  direction,  accomplished  n  distance  of 
nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  six  hours ;  but,  owin; 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  canal  proprietors,  the  vtt- 
lel  was  then  laid  up  in  a  creek  adjoining  the  canal, 
where  it  remained  exposed  to  public  view  for  re- 
veral  ycuri,  and  waa  minutely  examined  by  Henry 
Bell,  who  had  also  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  earlier  experiments  of  Symington  in  17S9,  and 
wiio  subsequently  introduced  stearo-boats  fw  the 
CQiiveyanoe  of  passengers  on  the  Clyde. 

So  early  as  in  1 783  and  following  yean  erode  jmo- 
jecta  of  tteam  navigation  had  been  broaght  betgit 
tb»  American  public  by  pertont  named  Fitoh  tad 
Rurotey,  which,  however,  led  to  no  piaetieal  remit ; 
and  the  lubject  wat  thortly  afterwardt  takea  up  bj 
the  Chancelknr  Livingstone,  who,  notwithatandioK 
the  ridicule  excited  by  his  project,  obtained  in  1798 
an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  htgialatart  (tf  the 
ttate  of  New  York  for  navigating  boats  by  meant 
of  (he  tteam-engine.  Hit  privilege  at  patent  ex- 
pired in  contequence  of  hit  failure  to  pradnoe, 
within  the  ttipuUted  poriod  of  twelve  montha,  a 
vessel  capable  of  attaining  a  mean  rate  of  km 
milet  an  hour;  but  thortly  afterwardt,  beiBg  at 
Paria  in  the  capacity  of  minister  from  Uw  United 
States,  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fulton,  whose 
mind  appears  to  have  been  previously  directed  to 
the  subject,  upon  the  practicability  of  ateam-boats, 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  letume  his  experi- 
mentt  on  his  return  to  America.  Fulton  and 
Livingstone  then  entered  jointly  upon  a  teriaa  of 
experiments  on  the  Seine,  and  early  in  1803  they 
completed  •  boat  of  considerable  tize,  which,  being 
too  weak  in  her  framing  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
maohinsry,  broke  through  the  middle  in  a  gale  of 
wind  during  the  night,  and  consequently  annk;  tn 
accident  to  which  Russell  attributet  the  admirable 
system  of  timber-framing  by  which  many  Ame- 
rican steamers  are  distinguished.  The  shattered 
hull  was  raised,  and  the  vessel,  after  bdng  almost 
wholly  reconstructed,  acted  in  so  tatitfactory  a 
manner  as  to  induce  Uie  projectors  to  order  an 
engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  with  a  view 
to  further  experiments  in  America.  Fulton,  soon 
after  the  above-mentioned  experiments  on  the 
Seine,  visited  England,  nwnly,  it  would  appear, 
for  the  promotion  of  hit  schemes  for  tubnuurine 
navigation  and  warfare;  but  during  hit  vitit  he 
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iutrodttcfed  himself  to  Symingtoti,  and  obtained 
minute  information  fVom  iiim  respecting  tlie  inteN 
Mting  experiments  in  whidli  hi  liad  been  engaged. 
Before  Fulton  returned  to  Aftierldh,  Livingstone 
wrote  thither,  and  again  secured  a  monopoly  of 
steam  navigation  in  the  state  of  New  York,  setting 
forth  the  claim  of  himself  and  Fulton  to  the  in- 
ventioii  of  steam-boats. 


FirtTOH. 


While  his  preYious  failures,  ahd  the  incontro- 
Tertible  evidence  which  exists  of  hia  having  derived 
most  important  information  from  the  suoeessful 
labours  df  the  Scottish  experimentaliets,  show  that 
Fulton'i  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of 
steam  navigation  is  unfounded,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  hia  perseverance  and  energy,  though,  perhaps) 
accompanied  by  a  want  of  proper  Teganl  to  the 
rights  of  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  steam-boat  ever  brought 
into  practical  operation.  This  vessel,  which  wa« 
called)  after  Livingstone's  residence,  the  'Cler- 
mont,' Was  oommenced  immediately  after  Fulton's 
return  to  New  York,  in  December,  1806  j  it  was 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  in  the  following 
Auguati  the  machinery  having  been  fitted  by  the  aid 
of  workmen  sent  out  from  the  establishment  of  Boul* 
ton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  the  vessel  was,  for  the  first 
time)  put  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  her  machinery^ 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  persona 
itivited  to  witness  the  experiment.  Golden,  the 
American  biographer  of  Fulton,  observes,  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  "  The  minds 
of  the  most  incredulous,"  he  says,  "  were  changed 
in  ■  few  minutea }  before  the  beat  had  made  the 
progress  of  *  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  unbe- 
liever must  have  b«en  converted."  "  The  man," 
he  proceeds,  "who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expen- 
sive machine,  thanked  his  start  that  he  had  more 
wiadom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
schemea,  dianged  the  expression  of  his  features  as 
the  boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  her 
■peed;  his  complacent  smile  gradually  stiffined 
into  an  expression  of  wonder  5  the  jeers  of  the  igno- 
rant, who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to 


i-epreBs  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes, 
were  silenced  for  the  moment  by  a  vulgar  astonish- 
ment, which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores, 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  congftitulation  and 
applause."  Shortly  afterwards  the  *  Clermont '  per>- 
formed,  without  accident,  her  first  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  143  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  hour,  causing,  on 
her  way,  no  small  astonishment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  even  of  a  steam-engine,  and  appearing, 
to  some  who  saw  her  in  the  night,  with  a  great 
column  of  flame  and  sparks,  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  dry  pine-wood  for  fuel,  escaping  from  her  funnel, 
like  a  muneter  moving  on  the  waters  in  defiance  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
Owing  to  the  universal  emplo)'ment  of  mineral  fuel 
in  British  steam-'vessels,  these  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  startling  eflect  of  this  novelty  1  but  in 
America,  where  wood  is  still  commonly  burnt,  the 
brilliant  column  of  ignited  vapour  and  galaxy  of 
sparks  which  occasioned  the  singular  appearance 
alluded  to,  still  produoe  a  striking,  and,  to  stran- 
gers, a  somewhat  alarmittg  eiTeoti  We  may  there- 
fore conceive  the  consternation  which  the  appear* 
ance  of  the '  Clermont '  excited  in  the  crews  of  those 
vessels  which  it  passed  during  its  first  voyagei 
especially  in  the  dead  of  night.  Colden  relates, 
that  those  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  light,  saw  with  astonishment  that 
though  both  wind  and  tide  were  adverse  to  its 
approach,  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them ; 
"and  when,"  he  says,  "it  came  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were  heard,  the 
crews  in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  their  decks 
from  the  terrific  sight  j  and  others  left  their  vessels 
to  go  on  shore)  while  others,  again,  prostrated 
themselves,  atid  besought  Providence  to  protect 
them  from  the  approach  of  the  horrible  monster 
which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its 
path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 

The  individual  by  whom  the  application  of 
steam  navigation  to  actual  use  was  first  efiected 
in  this  island  Wat  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh, 
on  the  rivef  Clyde,  who  was  for  man}-  years  a 
house- carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,*  and  was 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness,  possessing  a  rich  Vein  of  vul- 
gar humour,  and  fond  of  what  are  called  schemes. 
Bell  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
experimenta  at  Dalswinton,  and  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  but  to  have  taken  no  Steps  for  pro- 
moting the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  until 
impelled  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  Fultdn,  and  by 
the  wish  to  establish  regular  passage-boats  between 
Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  which  is  a  watering- 
place  on  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  Greenock,  in  order 
to  promote  the  succea  of  an  hotel  there,  of  which 
he  Dccame  proprietor  in  1808.    It  appear*  by  hia 

•  RuM«U,  oa  tba  Nitnre,  I'ropertiu,  und  AppIlnUatu  of  BIwa, 
uid  on  Steam  Navigation,  p.  813. 
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own  account  that  Bell  was  induced  to  construct 
hia  first  steam-boat  in  consequence  of  a  correspond- 
ence with  Fulton,  of  which,  unfortunately,  he  does 
not  give  the  date.  He  states,*  that  Fdton,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  write  to  him  about  the  plans  of 
some  machinery  in  Scotland,  requested  him  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  to  ascertain  how 
his  steam-boat  machinery  had  succeeded,  and  to 
send  him  a  full  drawing  and  description  of  it  This 
he  did,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  received 
another  letter  ^m  Fulton,  stating  that  he  had  con- 
structed a  boat  from  the  drawings  sent  by  Bell,  and 
that,  though  it  required  some  improvement,  it  was 
likely  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  This  letter 
induced  Bell  to  think  of  the  absurdity,  to  use  his 
own  expressions,  of  sending  his  plans  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  putting  them  in  practice  himself  in 
his  own  country.  "From  these  oonatderations," 
he  observes,  "  I  was  roused  to  set  on  foot  a  steam- 
boat, for  which  I  made  a  number  of  dififerent 
models,  before  I  was  satisfied."  "  When,"  he  adds, 
"  I  was  convinced  that  they  would  answer  d»e  end, 
I  contracted  with  Messrs.  John  Wood  and  Co., 
ship-buildors  in  Port-Glasgow,  to  build  me  a  steam- 
vessel,  acording  to  my  plans,  40  feet  keel,  and  10 
feet  6  inches  beam,  which  I  fitted  up  with  an 
engine  and  paddles,  and  called  her  the  *  Comet,* 
because  she  was  built  and  finished  the  same  year 
that  a  comet  appeared  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Scotland."  This  vessel,  which  was  of  about  35 
tons  burthen,  began  to  ply  regularly  between  Glas- 
gow and  Helensburgh  in  January,  1812,  but,  owing 
to  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  owners  of  fly-boats 
and  coaches,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  coula  be  obtained 
to  meet  the  working  expenses,  although  the  passage 
was  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as  by  the  coaches, 
while  superior  accommodation  was  offered  to  the 
passengers,  at  charges  equal  to  one-third  only  of  the 
coach-fares.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  several 
gentlemen  of  Glasgow  came  forward  voluntarily  in 
1813,  when  Bell  had  expended  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  he  could  well  afford  in  his  experiments, 
and  requested  him  to  allow  them  to  defray  part  of 
his  outlay.f  The  second  year  after  she  was  built 
the  '  Comet '  was  employed  by  Bell  as  a  jaunting- 
boat  "  all  over  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  to  show  the  public,"  as  expressed  by 
Bell  himself,  in  a  statement  quoted  by  Stuart, "  the 
advantage  of  steam-boat  navigation  over  the  other 
mode  of  sailing."  The  •  Comet '  was  subsequently 
lost  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  1 6th  of 
December,  1820,  and  in  the  following  year  another 
of  Bell's  vessels  was  accidentally  burnt.  Neither 
of  these  was  insured ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  find 
that  while  Bell  lived  to  see  the  general  adoption  of 

•  Sm  his  letter  pabtiahed  in  the  Caledonian  Mennry  in  October. 
t»16.  quoted  by  Riuaell,  pp.  tH,  >I5. 

-)-  Stuart,  Anecdotal  or  Steam  Enginei,  p.  MS.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  correct  a  atatement  which,  having  been  inaerted  in  the 
Fifth  Heporl  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  oa 
the  Roada  from  London  to  Holyhead,  in  IBtS,  haa  gained  currency, 
tllat  Bell  went  over  to  America  to  aniat  Fullon  in  the  eatabilahiaent 
of  steamboats.  The  letter  quoted  in  the  text  shows  what  was  his  real 
eoanacttoo  withFullon,  and  wo  Bnd  noauthotitv  whatever  lor  auppos- 
iii(  that  he  ever  visited  America. 


the  grand  invention  which  he  was  the  first  in  Eorojpe 
to  apply  to  practical  use,  he  was,  as  Stuart  obaerrea^ 
"Atra  to  be  not  only  distanced  by  his  rivals,  bat  to 
be  ruined  in  the  competition,  and  reduced  to  indi- 
gence."" 

No  sooner  was  the  '  Comet '  brought  into  actual 
operation,  than  other  persons,  some  of  them  of 
more  scientific  knowledge,  were  ready  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  Henry  Bdl.  As  early  aa  March, 
1812,  the  '  Elizabeth,'  the  second  steam-boat 
built  on  the  Clyde,  was  commenced  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  engineer  named  Thomson, 
who  had  been  engaged  by  Bell  in  some  of  his  first 
experiments,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  of 
machinery,  aided  by  the  Imowledge  derived  from 
Bell's  experience,  enabled  him  to  produce  a  vessel 
of  far  greater  power  than  the  '  Comet.'  In  1816 
we  find  the  following  account  given  of  the  steam 
navigation  on  the  Clyde  by  Mr.  Robertson  Bu- 
chanan, an  eminent  Scottish  engineer : — **  The 
number  of  passengers  which  now  go  in  thoae  boats 
may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed it.  Travelling  by  land  has  not  only  been 
in  a  great  measure  superseded,  but  the  communi- 
cation very  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
neas  and  facility  of  the  conveyance."  "  Before 
the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  this  writer  adds, 
"  the  whole  number  of  passengers  in  the  common 
passage-boats  did  not,  it  is  supposed,  even  in 
summer,  exceed  fifty  up  and  fifty  down,  and  those 
generally  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Tbt 
number  that  then  went  down  by  coaches  haa  been 
estimated  at  24  persons  up  and  the  same  number 
down."  "  But  now,"  he  proceeds,  "  in  fine 
weather  it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  for  500  or  600 
paaseng^ers  to  go  and  come  in  the  same  day.  One 
of  these  boats  alone  has  been  known  to  carry  247 
at  one  time."  t 

Nor  was  any  considerable  time  allowed  to  elapse 
before  other  rivers  than  the  Clyde  were  ploughed 
by  steam-vessels.  As  early  as  the  year  1811, 
according  to  Stuart,  a  person  named  Dawson  con- 
structed a  steam -vessel  of  about  50  tons  in  Ireland ; 
this  vessel,  too,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was 
called  the  '  Comet.'  Dawson  subsequently,  in  the 
year  1813,  established  what  some  writos  consider 
to  have  been  the  first  steam-packet  r^ularly 
plying  on  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Gravesend ;  but,  as  the  speculation  did  not  answer, 
the  boat  was  subsequently  sent  to  Spain,  where 
she  plied  between  Seville  and  San  Lucar.  The 
'  Margery,'  another  of  the  boats  early  tried  on  the 
Thames,  though  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  was  after- 
wards sent  to  France  to  ply  on  the  Seine ;  I  and 
Buchanan,  in  enumerating  the  British  rivers  upon 
which  steam-vessels  had  been  established  before 
the  publication  of  his  treatise,  states  that  there 
were  five    steam-vessels  then  employed  on  the 

•  Anecdotes  of  Steam  Eaginea,  pp.  Ste^MO. 
t  Practical  Treatise  on  Propelling  Vessels  by  Steam,  pp.  It,  IS 
t  An  Aoconnt  of  the  Origin  of  Steamboats  u  Spain,  Orckit  Britain, 
ana  America,  and  of  their  Introduction  and  Employment  upon  the 
River  Thames,  between  London  and  Gravesend,  to  the  present  lime. 
1831.  (By  R.  P.  Cruden,  of  Miltoo,  near  Oravesead.) 
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Thames,  and  that  voyages  were  already  performed 
between  London  and  Margate.  He  also  states  that 
a  iteam-boat  had  lately  been  built  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Much  information  on  the  early  history  of 
steam  navigation  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in 
a  work  published  somewhat  later  than  the  date  of 
Buchanan's  treatise,  by  another  individual  whose 
name  deserves  honourable  mention  in  this  sketch, 
although  he  also  fiuled  to  derive  personal  benefit 
from  his  public-spirited  exertions.  George  Dodd, 
the  individual  alluded  to,  though  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  that  stability  of  character  which  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  success,  was  a  very  resolute  young 
man,  and,  among  many  other  acquirements  whidb. 
fitted  him  for  the  undertaking,  he  was  possessed  of 
some  nautical  knowledge,  and  had  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  British  navy.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  a  considerable  sea-voyage, 
which  he  did  with  a  Clyde-built  vessel  of  about 
15  tons  burthen,  launched  in  1813  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Glasgow,'  but  subsequently  altered,  and 
re-named  the  '  Thames.'  "The  '  Thames '  en- 
countered some  very  rough  weather  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  but  she  nevertheless  accomplished  the  voyage, 
of  about  758  nautical  miles,  partly  by  steam  and 
partly  by  sails,  in  about  122  hours,  without  any 
serious  accident.  Dodd  subsequently  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  several  Thames  passage- 
boats,  and  he  states,  in  his  '  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory Dissertation  on  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Packets,'  written  in  1818,  that  not  less 
than  10,000  passengers  had  been  conveyed  within 
four  months  by  those  employed  between  London, 
Richmond,  and  Twickenham,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  watermen,  who  claimed 
an  exclusive  right  to  carry  passengers  on  the 
Thames  within  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Dodd,  how- 
ever, adds  that  they  were  at  length  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  secure  their  pretended  monopoly 
by  the  extensive  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
the  City  Remembrancer,  who  was  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  early  steam-boats,  and  he  also  ob- 
serves that  experience  had  already  proved  that, 
instead  of  being  injured,  "  the  watermen  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  surprising  number  of 
persons  they  have  to  put  un  board  and  land,  and 
who,  but  for  this  enticing  mode  of  carriage,  would 
not  have  required  boats."*  According  to  Dodd 
there  were,  in  1818,  eighteen  steam-boats  em- 
ployed on  the  Clyde,  two  at  Dundee  on  the  Tay, 
two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the  Tyne,  four  on  the 
Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the  Yare, 
one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn^  one  on  the 
Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  and  two 
intended  to  navigate  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head. Steam-packets  and  luggage- vessels  were 
already  used  in  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  a  steam-vessel  was  also  building 
io  the  Blast  Indies. 

The  regular  employment  of  steam-vessels  for 
deep  sea  navigation,  and  in  the  capacity  of  post- 

•  Dodd,  f.  233. 


office  packets',  in  which  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  are  incalculable,  appears  to  be  owing  mainly 
to  Mr.  David  Napier,  who,  according  to  Russell, 
from  the  year  1818  to  1830,  probably  "  effected 
more  for  the  improvement  of  steam  navigation 
than  any  other  man."  "  Previous  to  his  time," 
observes  this  writer,  "steam-vessels  ventured 
rarely,  and  only  in  fine  weather,  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  rivers  and  the  co.ut  of  friths ;"  but  he 
ventured  to  establish  regular  communication  by 
steam-vessels,  plying  even  during  the  stormy 
months  of  winter,  between  England,  Ireland,  and 
France.  Having  formed  this  idea  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the  Clyde,  Napier 
set  himself  diligently  to  an  investigation  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object  he  took  passage  during  a  stormy  period 
of  the  year  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  which  often  required  a  week 
to  perform  the  journey  which  is  now  accomplished 
by  steam  in  about  nine  hours.  "The  captain 
of  the  packet  in  which  he  sailed,"  says  Russell, 
"  remembers  distinctly  a  young  man,  whom  he 
afterwards  knew  as  Mr.  Napier,  being  found, 
during  one  of  the  winter  passages  to  Belfast,  con- 
stantly perched  upon  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and 
fixing  an  intent  gaze  on  the  sea  where  it  broke  on 
the  side  of  the  ship,  quite  heedless  of  the  waves 
and  spray  that  washed  over  him.  From  this  occu- 
pation he  oaly  ceased  at  intervals,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  to  ask  the  captain  whether  the  sea  was 
such  as  might  be  considered  a  rough  one,  and, 
being  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  unusually  -'■^a^, 
he  returned  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  resumed 
his  study  of  the  waves  breaking  at  her  stem.  Some 
hours  after,  when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen  into 
a  gale,  and  the  sea  to  rise  considerably,  he  again 
inquired  of  the  captain  whether  now  the  sea  might 
be  considered  a  rough  one,  and  was  told  that  as 
yet  it  could  not  be  called  very  rough.  Apparently 
disappointed,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  station 
at  the  bows,  and  resumed  his  employment.  At 
last,  however,  he  was  favoured  with  a  storm  to  his 
contentment ;  and,  when  the  seas,  breaking  over 
the  vessel,  swept  her  from  stem  to  stern,  he  found 
his  way  back  to  the  captain,  and  repeated  his  in- 
quiry, '  Do  you  call  it  rough  now  ?'  On  being  told 
that  the  captain  did  not  remember  to  have  faced  a 
worse  night  in  the  whole  of  his  experience,  the 
young  man  appeared  quite  delighted,  and,  mut- 
tering as  he  turned  away, '  I  think  I  can  manage, 
if  that  be  all,'  went  down  contentedly  to  his  cabin, 
leaving  the  captain  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
strange  freak  of  his  passenger."  Having  thus 
acquainted  himself  with  the  obstacles  to  be  con- 
quered, Napier  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  form  for  steam-vessels,  and, 
at  length,  contrived  a  new  and  very  superior  mode 
of  construction.  In  1818  he  established  the  '  Rob 
Roy,'  of  about  90  tons,  between  Greenock  and 
Belfast ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  placed  the 
'  Talbot,'  of  150  tons,  on  the  line  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin,  where  she  was  soon  followed  by 
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Ihe  'l»aflhoe,*  of  170  toni.*  Poat-offlce  packets 
were  not  rcgul&rly  establiihed  between  thoae  ports 
Until  1821,  but  they  soon  reduced  the  communica- 
tion to  a  degree  of  regularity  previously  unknown. 
Ftoffl  that  time  the  use  of  steam-vessels  upon  the 
open  sea  made  rapid  and  most  successful  progress. 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  completion  of 
those  grand  features  of  the  modem  steam-eRgiiie 
by  Which  it  was  rendered  available  as  a  priine 
moKt  of  machinery,  many  important  impref«- 
menta  were  introduced  during  the  period  tiow 
uhder  notice,  tending  to  increase  its  efficiency,  to 
adapt  it  to  new  purposes,  and  to  leaaen  th«  coii- 
sumption  of  Aiel  required  to  produce  a  giveu  efitet. 
No  more  striking  illustration  could  be  adduced  of 
the  progress  effected  in  the  latter  branch  of  im- 
pMvement  than  that  aflbrded  by  the  progressive 
increase  of  dulif,  or  ammtnt  of  work  done  by  the 
consumption  of  a  given  amount  of  fuel)  of  thesteam- 
engibes  employed  in  draining  the  Cornish  mine*. 
The  comparatively  early  period  at  which  kteain- 
engines  were  employed  in  these  works — the  high 
price  of  the  lUel  consumed  by  their  furnacesi  which 
It  neCesitttily  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 
■~-atad  the  circumstance  that  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  More  accessible  and  richer  veins  of  ore  ren- 
dered necessary  increasing  econotny  of  working, 
in  order  to  the  profitable  extraction  of  the  deeper 
and  less  valuable  ores,  all  combined  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  the  Cornish  etigineers,  which 
have  led  to  the  moit  surprising  results,  though 
the  more  remarkable  advances  made  by  them  have 
been  realised  since  the  year  1820.  For  the  sake 
of  convenient  calculation  and  comparison,  the 
amount  of  duty  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
pounds  weight  which  might  be  raised  one  foot  hieh 
by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals ;  and  by 
bringing  the  average  results  of  the  working  of 
steam  pumping-efigines  at  various  periods  to  the 
same  standard,  it  has  been  found  that  from  the 
commencement  of  Watt's  improvements  to  the 
present  time  the  power  obtainable  from  the  con- 
sumption of  a  bushel  of  coal  has  been  multiplied 
at  least  tenfold. 

The  augmentation  of  power  in  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and.  consequently,  to  the 
expense  of  working,  was  less  the  result  of  any 
one  grand  improvement,  than  of  the  combination 
of  a  great  number  of  minor  ameliorations  in  the 
details  of  working,  attributable  to  the  successful 
applicallon  of  knowledge  derived  from  practical 
experience.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  fi-om 
this  that  the  period  Under  review  was  suffered  to 
elapse  without  some  Inventions  of  marked  and 
prominent  character  in  this  class  of  machinery. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  high-pressure  steam- 
engines,  in  which  the  steatn  is  heated  to  a  higher 
degree,  and,  consequently,  raised  to  a  much  greater 
degree  of  elasticity  than  in  low-pressure  en- 
gines, and  its  effect  is  produced  solely  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  its  pressure  over  that  of  the  atmo- 

*  RumU,  pp.  841-248. 


sphere,  without  the  aid  of  c«ndaia«tioa  ta  predict 
a  partial  vacuum.  The  advantages  of  this  Idod  of 
engine  Consist  in  ibi  cotnparative  aimplieityi  light- 
ness, and  compactness;  qualities  which  reiMier  it 
peculiarly  applicable  to  locomotive  purpsaosi  asd 
in  cases  where  saving  of  spaoe  is  of  importanec 
The  idea  of  working  an  engine  solely  by  ifae 
elasticity  of  steam  railed  to  a  very  high  teitapetMtte 
was  by  uo  means  new  |  and  lome  of  tb«  estlieu 
eiperiments  of  WttI  were  direeted  to  thii  kind  <^ 
engine.  These,  however,  he  Moh  abudtriaed;  sod 
he  appears  Mibaequently  to  have  entertAined  s  pre- 
judice agaidit  the  use  of  bigh-prwettte  steaiti, 
probably  on  Kcceunt  Of  the  risk  of  accidents  bj 
the  bunting  of  the  boilers  in  whieh  it  WMs  gene- 
rated, a  riak  which  it  became  eomparstively  ettr 
to  provide  against  as  improvements  were  eAcied 
iu  the  inanufiieture  of  machinery.  At  length 
Messrs.  lUchard  Trevlthick  and  Andrew  Vivian, 
two  engineers  residing  at  Camborne,  in  Ckmiwkll, 
in  their  endeavours  to  produce  b  ateam'etigine 
adapted  for  locomotive  purposes,  contrived  a  ma- 
chine, which  immediately  beeame  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  nvallable  machinery  of  the  oountty ; 
and,  as  the  ekpiration  of  the  extended  tefin  V 
Watt's  patent  threw  open  his  ittvealions  to  public 
use,  many  schemes  were  brought  fefWard  in  which 
some  features  of  his  machine  were  (!ombined  with 
others  of  novel  character.  Among  these  one  of  tlie 
most  prominent  was  the  engine  patented  in  1004 
by  a  Cornish  engitteer  naUed  Arthur  Woolfet  Which 
may  be  fkmiliarly  described  as  oombinilig  the  high- 
pressure  non-condensing  engine  of  TMvithlek  with 
the  low-pressure  condeniing  engine  of  Watt 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  science  of 
mhiing,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  fbr  tt- 
tracting,  dressing,  and  otherwise  preparing  mineral 
products  for  use,  were  effected  during  the  period 
now  under  notice,  as  well  u  in  those  immediately 
preceding  it.  The  most  striking  chsfigek  are  th«se 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  working  of  boal -mines. 
Such  exciavatnns  were  fbrmerly  laid  out  with  so 
little  system,  and  with  so  imperfbet  a  knowledge, 
that  it  ftequently  happened  that  not  one-half  of  Ue 
contents  of  the  mine  was  extracted.  Befbrt  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  use  of  timber 
pillars  was  panially  introduced,  and  thus,  instead 
of  leaving  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  unworked, 
which  was  not  unusual  in  deep  mines,  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  only  was  allowed  to  remain ;  and  by 
a  further  extension  of  this  improved  system,  intto- 
duced  in  1810,  a  still  further  portion  of  eoal  was 
rendered  capable  of  extraction,  so  that  80  or  90  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  mine  might  be 
brought  to  market.  A  few  years  after  that  time 
Sit  Humphry  Davy's  safety-lamp  was  introduced. 
All  other  improvements,  however,  would  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  coal-miner,  if 
he  had  not  also  found,  in  the  increasing  applica- 
tion of  the  steam-engine,  an  accession  of  power 
equal  to  the  increasing  exigences  of  his  haisattlotts 
calling. 

No  class  of  improvements  relating  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  mining  present  a  greater  elaim  to  notioe 
thiin  thoM  which  relate  to  ventilation,  and  to  con- 
trivance* for  obviating  the  dangers  whieh  arise 
fronj  no^ua  and  explosive  gases.  Dr.  Ure*  in- 
fqmia  U>  thftt  "  Before  the  steam-engine  was  ap- 
plied to  the  drainage  of  the  mines,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  excavations  were  of  such  limited 
extent,  that  when  inflammable  air  accumulated  iu 
the  fore-hesds,  it  was  usual  in  many  collieries  to 
fire  it  9very  morning."  In  coal-mines  laid  out 
on  the  modern  system,  such  rude  and  dangerous 
methods  are  superseded  by  a  well-digested  scheme 
of  ventilation,  by  which  a  current  of  air,  descending 
what  is  called  the  down-cast  shaft,  is  compelled,  by 
the  use  of  wQodeR  partitions,  double  doors,  and 
other  ooptriv4Pces,  to  pass  successively  through 
every  gfillery  of  the  mine,  and  afterwards  to  esca[ie 
by  the  up-cast  shaft,  carrying  with  it,  as  fait  as  it 
is  emitted  from  the  seams  of  coal,  any  deleterious 
or  explosive  gases  which  it  may  meet  with  in  its 
course  through  (be  workings  of  the  mine.  It  is 
sqid  that  the  plsu  of  ooursmg  the  air  through  the 
winding  galleries,  which  in  some  cases  extended  to 
thirty  miles  or  more,  and,  as  it  were,  converting 
the  whole  of  the  passages  into  air-pipes,  was  ori- 
ginally contrived  about  the  year  1 160,  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding,  of  Workington-t  This  system,  however, 
was  far  from  perfect  j  and  about  the  year  1801  a 
very  important  improvement  was  invented  by  Mr, 
Buddie.  Having  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  perceived  that  if  the  current  of  air 
could  be  divided,  so  that  that  part  which  passed 
through  the  clean  workings,  or  such  as  were  free 
from  inilammable  gases,  might  pass  off  as  usual 
by  the  furnace,  while  that  part  which  coursed 
through  the  foul  workings,  and  thereby  became 
charged  with  explosive  vapours,  might  be  kept 
separate,  and  oondooted  into  the  up-east  shaft  at 
such  %  distance  above  the  furnace  as  to  be  secure 
from  ignitbp,  a  principal  eause  of  aocident  might 
be  obvi^ttd.  By  arrangements  formed  upon  this 
principle,  and  by  the  application  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, which  may  frequently  enable  the  mining  en- 
gineer to  predict  and  provide  against,  or  at  least 
raitinate  the  effects  of,  sudden  explosions,  by  baro- 
metric Of  other  observations,  the  modem  miner  is 
enabled  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  comparative 
safety  in  situations  which  would  formerly  have  been 
deemed  utterly  impracticable. 

The  safety-lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  contrived  to  afford  additional  security  to  the 
miner,  by  enabling  him  to  carry  on  his  operations 
with  but  little  risk  in  an  atmosphere  so  highly 
charged  with  explosive  gases  as  to  ignite  if  the 
flame  of  a  lighted  candle  be  brought  into  contact 
witli  itj  the  occasional  occurrence  of  which  is 
inevitable  even  in  the  best  ventilated  and  most 
carefully  managed  mines.  Public  attention  was 
particularly  drawn  to  this  important  subject  in 
consequence  of  an  unusually  destructive  explosion 
in  the  Felling  colliery,  near  Newcastle,  on  the 

•  Dictionary  of  Aria,  Haoufacturix,  uid  Mines,  p.  M3. 
t  Uro'«  Didioiuuy  of  Aru,  «».,  art. '  VenUlation,'  p.  1871. 


3Sth  of  May,  1812,  by  which  ninety-two  persons 
lost  their  lives ;  and  within  a  few  years  after 
that  awfiil  calamity  several  varieties  of  safety-lamp 
were  contrived  by  ingenious  men  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  None  of  these,  however,  were  of  a 
sufficiently  practical  character,  excepting  that  in- 
vented by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  result  of  a 
course  of  philosophiml  investigation  to  which  the 
attention  of  that  eminent  chemist  was  first  directed 
in  1815.  He  found  that  even  the  most  explosive 
mixtures  of  gases  required  an  intense  heat,  g^reater 
thau  the  red-heat  of  iron,  to  inflame  them,  and  also 
that  they  could  not  be  ignited  through  metallic  tubes 
of  very  small  diameter.  This  discovery  led  him  to 
try  the  effect  of  woven  wire-gnuze,  which  he  also 
found  to  form,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
complete  barrier  to  the  passnge  of  flame,  although 
it  offered  but  little  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
inflammable  gas  or  of  light.  He  therefore  pro- 
duced a  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  manageable  lamp, 
the  flame  of  wliich  was  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical 
cage  of  wire-gauze,  accurately  closed  iu  at  top  and 
bottom  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  except- 
ing through  its  meshes  or  interstices. 

Armed  with  this  apparatus,  the  miner  is  enabled 
fearlessly  to  enter  workings  of  the  most  dangerous 
character  ;  while  the  ignition  of  such  inflammable 
gas  as  may  pass  through  the  wire-gause  into  the 
cage  of  the  lamp  gives  him  an  aoeorate  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
fire-damp,  and  warns  him  when  it  is  prudent  to 
retire. 

Even  the  introduction  of  this  lamp,  however, 
has  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fearful  catastrophes 
incidental  to  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  coal- 
miner,  though  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  many  more  fatal  accidents  would  have  occurred 
but  for  its  extensive  use.  From  facts  laid  before 
the  parliamentary  comrittee  above  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  that,  as  nearly  as  can  be  oomputed, 
441  persons  were  killed  by  accidents  in  mines  in 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  in 
the  eighteen  years  preceding  the  invention  of  the 
'  Davy,'  while  in  the  eighteen  years  following  its 
introduction  the  number  of  lives  lost  from  similar 
causes  in  the  same  district  amounted  to  538.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  many  oases 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  persuade  men  to 
adopt  the  safety-lamp,  because  of  its  diminished 
light  as  compared  with  an  open  candle,  while  in 
some  instances  persons  who  have  adopted  it  have 
been  tempted,  for  the  same  reason,  to  take  off  the 
wire-guard  when  requiring  additional  light.  More 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  wire-gauze 
guard  does  not  afford  sufficient  security  when  ex- 
posed to  brisk  currents  of  air,  aud,  consequently,  im- 
proved safety-lamps  have  been  contrived,  in  which 
there  is  an  exterior  covering  of  glass,  besides  the 
wire-gauze,  an  improvement  which  not  only  renders 
them  fur  more  secure,  but  also  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  the  light;  but  without  undervaluing  these 
improvements,  or  claiming  too  much  for  the  inven- 
tion, as  it  left  the  hands  of  Davy,  we  must  look  to 
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oUier  cauMS  than  the  admitted  imperfection  of  the 
safety-lamp  for  an  explanation  of  the  increased 
number  of  colliery  accidenta  in  the  North  of  En{^ 
land.  The  parliamentary  committee  of  1835  ob- 
served, in  illustration  of  this  increased  fatality,  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased ;  that  many  dangerous  mines  nave  been 
soccessfVilly  carried  on,  though  in  a  most  inflam- 
mable state,  and  that  without  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  people  employed  in  them  ;  and  that 
the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
safety-lamp  led  to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  precautions  and  vij^ilance  formerly  called 
into  exercise.* 

A  new  and  most  valuable  application  of  this 
mineral  was  effected  during  the  present  period  in 
the  manufac(  re  of  ^as  for  illuminating  streets  and 
buildings.  It  is  supposed  that  coal-gas  was  first 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  1792  by  Mr.  William 
Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  at  his  own  house  and 
offices  at  Redruth.  On  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  this  gentleman,  who  was  long 
connected  with  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  illumi- 
nated part  of  the  Soho  works  with  gas-lights ;  and 
in  the  years  1804-5  gas  was  applied  to  the  light- 
ing of  some  extensive  cotton-milis  at  Manchester. 
About  the  same  time  an  enterprising  German, 
named  Winsor,  endeavoured  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  new  light  for  illumi- 
nating the  streets  of  Loudon.  He  lighted  Pall 
Mall  in  1807,  and  raised  a  subscription  of  50,000/. 
for  his  experiments,  the  whole  of  which  was  sunk 
without  any  pecuniary  return.  But  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  project  was  established;  in  181,3  the 
first  chartered  gas-company  for  lighting  the  metro- 
polis was  formed ;  and,  though  they  laboured  long 
amidst  discouragement,  they  at  length  reaped  their 
reward,  and  in  a  few  years  gas-lighting  was  intro- 
duced not  only  throughout  London,  but  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country.t 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Came  before  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  in  1824,{ 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  modem 
improvements  in  mining,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  Cornish  copper-mines,  it  is  remarked  that 
until  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  pre- 
vious to  the  above  date  "  the  art  of  mining  in 
Cornwall"  (for,  as  Mr.  Came  observes,  it  could 
then  scarcely  be  called  a  science),  "  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  had  con- 
tinued almost  stationary  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants."  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  mining  itself,  but  abo  in  the 
various  processes  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  it.  Among  those  noticed  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Came  are  improvements  in  ventilation,  by  which, 

•  Dr.  Uk's  DicUon.ily  of  Arti,  8cc.,  artidn  '  Pit-Cmil,'  ■  l,*mp  of 
D&Tv,'  and  '  Sarety-Lnnij);'  Report  or  Select  ComiiiiUe«  of  the  llouM 
of  Commons  on  Accidents  in  Minei,  1835. 

t  Dr.Ure'i  Dictionary  of  Arte,  and  HebeTt*slSnf^eer*i  and  Hechanio'a 
Sncvelopadia,  art.  '  Uts-Lightin^;'  Knight's  London,  vol.  1.  p.  Ul. 

}  This  Intoreeting  paper, '  On  tho  period  of  the  commencement  of 
Copper-mlDing  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  Improvements  which  have 
item  made  In  Mining,*  was  published  in  the  iliird  volume  of  the 
Tnusactions  of  the  ahove  Society,  pp.  St-e». 


among  other  advantages,  the  workmen  had  been 
enabled,  without  increased  injury  to  their  health, 
to  extend,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  their  time  of 
work  in  the  mines  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  every 
day.  Formerly,  from  a  deficiency  either  of  capital 
or  of  enterprise,  the  miners  seldom  extended  their 
operations  beyond  a  single  vein  of  ore,  although 
others  might  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  miners  were  seldom  supplied  with  a  reserve  of 
engine-power  available  in  case  of  accident.  But 
the  case  was  materially  altered  when  Mr.  Came 
wrote,  at  a  period  sufficiendy  near  to  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  "  There  is,"  he  observes,  "  a  snffi- 
ciency  of  power  for  all  occasions ;  everything  is  in 
readiness  before  it  is  wanted,  and,  in  consequence, 
an  interruption  of  the  work  rarely  happens,  unless 
from  circumstances  which  can  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  guarded  against;  the  sump  (or  deepest  engine- 
shaft)  is  sunk  80  rapidly,  that  a  levd  may  be 
driven  into  the  lode  every  year  in  many  of  the 
deepest  mines,  and  thus  the  lodes  are  more  speedily 
and  more  fiilly  explored ;  the  neighbouring  country 
is  ransacked  in  search  of  other  lodes ;  double  the 
former  number  of  workmen  are  employed;  and 
the  produce  is  amazmgly  increased."  "  Scarcely 
any  mine,"  he  adds,  "  thirty  years  ago  produced 
50<)  tons  of  ore  in  a  month,  but  we  have  lately 
seen  a  produce  of  nearly  1500  tons  in  the  same 
period;"  and,  he  further  observes,  *'  All  this  ad- 
ditional labour  is  performed  at  nearly  the  same 
expense  in  draining  the  water,  in  agency,  and  in 
many  other  respects,  as  if  only  half  the  number  of 
workmen  were  employed."  These  improvements, 
which  were  introduced  so  gradually  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  precise  dates,  were, 
as  would  appear  by  a  subsequent  part  of  Mr. 
Carae's  communication,*  accompanied  by  a  marked 
increase  of  intelligoice  and  desire  for  mental  im- 
provement among  the  working  miners.  It  is  a 
noticeable  point  in  the  history  of  the  British  copper 
trade,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Corawall, 
and  the  heavy  expense  of  conveying  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  to  the  mines,  as  was  formerly  done 
by  some  of  the  Cornish  mining  companies,  it  has 
been  found  most  economical  to  convey  the  copper- 
ore  to  places  where  coal  is  abundant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smelting ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the 
Cornish  copper,  as  well  as  that  produced  in  Ire- 
land, has  latterly  been  smelted  in  furnaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  The  consumption  of 
coal  in  smelting  the  Comish  copper-ores  was  esti- 
mated, towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  to  be  about  200,000  tons,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  about  the  same  quantity  was  used  in  the 
various  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper.f 

The  chief  circumstance  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  tin  trade  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  rise  of  the  demand  for 
British  tin  in  China  and  India,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  narrated  in  the  preceding  Book.|   As 

*  Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.  toL  iii.  p.  U. 

t  Ediuliurgh  Encyclopedia,  art.  '  England.* 

t  See  ante,  vol.  ill.  pp.  681,  <«>. 
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there  stated,  the  East  India  Company  undertook 
to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  tin  for  exportation 
at  15/.  per  ton ;  but  by  the  year  1809,  owing  t<> 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  home  market,  the 
price  rose  so  materially  that  the  producers  of  tin 
refused  any  longer  to  supply  the  Company  at  that 
price.  In  1811  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  "78/. 
per  ton,  and,  in  1812,  80/.  per  ton ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  advances,  this  branch  of  the  tin 
trade  entirely  ceased  in  1817,  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  being  found  more  profitable.  The 
consumption  of  tin  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
about  754  tons  per  annum  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1791  to  1800,  was  11 18  tons  per  annum  on  an 
average  of  the  next  ten  years,  1801  to  1810,  and 
1600  tons  per  annum  on  an  average  from  1811  to 
1820,  after  which  it  continued  to  rise  at  a  still 
greater  rate.  To  meet  this  increased  demand  there 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under 
review,  no  increase,  but  a  trifling  diminution,  in  the 
supply  of  tin  from  the  Cornish  mines,  their  annual 
average  produce  from  1801  to  1805  having  been 
2720  tons;  from  1806  to  1810,  2425  tons;  and 
from  1811  to  1815,  2526  tons;  while  even  during 
the  last  quinquennial  period,  from  1816  to  1820, 
though  the  average  rose  to  341 1  tons,  the  supply 
was  only  about  166  tons  per  annum  more  than  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Be- 
tween 1183  and  1190  the  proportion  of  British  tin 
exported  was  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  pro- 
duce; from  1791  to  1800  it  was  about  three- 
fourths  ;  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  present 
Book  it  was  about  one-half;  and  since  1820  it  has 
fallen  to  a  much  lower  proportion.  The  price  of 
British  tin  on  an  average,  from  1811  to  1815,  was 
not  less  than  about  7^.  per  cwt. ;  but,  in  1820,  it 
was  as  low  as  3/.  13;.  6d.  per  cwt.:  this  fall  in 
price,  and  the  comparatively  low  price  of  subse- 
quent years,  being,  as  observed  by  M'CuUoch,* 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  "  partly  to  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  partly  to 
the  increased  supply  of  metal  obtained  from  them, 
and  partly  and  principally  to  the  competition  of 
the  tin  of  Banca  and  of  the  Malay  countries." 
"  Previously  to  1814,"  he  proceeds,  "we  had  in 
some  measure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the 
world.  But  since  then  the  Banca  mines  have  been 
wrought  with  unusual  spirit;  and  their  produce 
has  been  so  much  increased,  as  not  only  fully  to 
supply  the  market  of  China,  to  which  we  formerly 
exported  from  600  to  1000  tons,  but  to  meet  us  in 
every  European  market." 

A  few  statistical  statements  will  suffice  to  show 
how  neatly  the  British  iron  manufactures  were 
extended  during  the  present  period,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufocture,  and  increased  demand,  not 
only  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  many  purposes 
to  which  iron  had  been  applied  recently  for  the 
first  rime.  The  returns  quoted  in  the  preceding 
Bookt  show  that  in  the  year  1802,   about  the 

*  DMioiurj  of  Comovtca,  ut. '  Tia.' 
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commencement  of  the  present  period.  Great  Britain 
possessed  168  blast  furnaces,  producing  about 
110,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  In  1806,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  upon  occasion  of  the  revival 
of  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  iron  manu£u:ture,  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  pig-iron,  there  were  221 
furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore  by  means  of  coke 
fuel,  the  annual  produce  of  which  amounted  to 
about  250,000  tons,  although  it  is  stated  that  only 
159  furnaces  were  in  a  state  of  activity  at  once. 
How  greatly  the  manufacture  increased  after  the  year 
1806  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  in  1820, 
after  the  return  of  peace  had  destroyed  one  im- 
portant source  of  demand,  the  amount  of  iron  pro- 
duced annually  was  about  400,000  tons,  of  which 
Wales  produced  150,000  tons,  or  more  than  was 
made  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  1796 ;  while 
180,000  tons  were  produced  in  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire,  50,000  tons  in  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  20,000  tons  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  other 
places  in  England.  In  the  valuable  sketch  of  the 
mdustrial  resources  of  the  country,  published  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  article 
'  England,'  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,'  it  is  observed  that  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand 
of  government,  caused  a  long  and  general  inacti- 
vity in  this  important  manufacture.  "  Many  of 
our  iron-works,"  we  are  here  informed,  "  were 
suspended,  and  the  workmen  with  their  families 
reduced,  in  1816  and  1811,  to  great  distress.  Tem- 
porary relief  was  afforded  them  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  application  of  the  poor's-rate ; 
but  it  was  not  until  tht  general  revival  of  business 
in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  that  the  workmen  were 
restored  to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a 
scanty  livelihood. 

The  imports  of  foreign  iron  to  this  country, 
although  g;reatly  diminished  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  continued  to  average  as 
much  as  34,000  tons  per  annum  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1805 ;  but  the  increased  activity  of 
the  British  iron-works,  and  improved  quality  of 
their  produce,  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
foreign  iron  before  the  close  of  the  period.  And, 
while  the  home  consumption  increased  in  a  sur- 
prising degree,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  iron 
was  greatiy  reduced  (being,  indeed,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  Swedish  iron  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted), 
a  rapid  increase  was  taking  place  in  the  exports  of 
iron  and  iron  goods  firom  this  country. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  new  appUca- 
tions  of  iron  during  the  twenty  years  under  review 
were  its  employment  in  the  construction  of  sus- 
pension-bridges, of  the  introduction  of  which  an 
account  has  been  already  given,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  chain-cables.  The  use  of  iron  chains 
in  lieu  of  hempen  cables  was  suggested  as  early  as 
the  year  1111,  by  M.  Bougainville,  who,  for  want 
of  such  a  means  of  security,  had,  on  one  occasion, 
lost  six  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  had 
consequently  been  in  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
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•mitck*  NtttwitHtttadlH^  Olil  iu^gUtibhi  Bfad  the 
ftcqtitnt  obctltrence  of  abcidentR  fi^m  the  failure  bf 
this  ordinary  cablte,  it  was  not  until  fort;  jedi-s  afctr 
the  aboTfe  date,  when,  frotn  1808  to  1814,  the 
difficulty  bf  importing  hemp  fi-om  foreign  countries 
raised  it  to  A  very  high  price,  that  chain-babies 
were  manofacturea  to  any  important  extent.  Mr. 
Slater^  a  kurgeon  iii  the  tiavy,  who  obtained  A 
iMttent  on  the  subject  iii  1808,  is  said  to  have  bbett 
the  first  to  revive  the  idea ;  but  he  seems  taot  td 
have  possessed  the  means  bf  carrying  his  proposals 
into  effect.  In  1811,  however,  Captaitl  BroWn,  bf 
the  West  iHdia  tiierchant  servicfe,  whose  share  ill 
the  invention  of  suspension-bridges  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  pi-ecedin^  page,  einployed  bhain-cablei 
in  his  vessel,  the  '  Penelope;'  of  400  Ibns  burden  j 
and  the  rbsult  of  his  etperimenu  was  so  satis- 
factory as  to  Ibad  to  the  ipbedy  adoption  of  irotl- 
cables,  and  also,  iii  iome  degrfeei  to  the  httbstitti- 
tion  Of  iron  ibr  hemp  iti  the  stonding  ri^ng  bf 
ships.  SeVferal  improveiMents  were  subsequehtly 
introduced  in  the  constructibh  bf  chain-cables ;  and 
•0  import&nt  did  they  appear  to  the  shipping  in- 
terutj  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  that,  iihin 
MK  ituskiiisoh  proposed  hi  parliaiiieht,  iU  tht; 
yMr  1825;  A  l-edilbtion  of  the  import  duty  on  fb- 
reig;il  irotl.  Be  inSi&ted  Specially  oh  the  gt^at  im- 
portance bf  a  rediittioH  to  favour  the  importatioii  of 
Swedish  iit>h^  Oti  accbilnt  Of  itt  Use  in  the  fabirica- 
tion  of  the  bfest  fchain-cables. 

Aniong  iMprovements  eftbcted  durihg  this^ieribd 
in  the  processei  cbtthteted  With  the  matiUfabtutt 
of  iiroh  and  steel,  mention  may  be  made  bf  &  itle- 
thod  ]^atente^  ita  1800  bv  Mr.  Milshbt,  of  Glas- 
gow, to  Whofee  exertiotis  the  sbience  Of  Hielallurgy 
in  this  cbutitrjr  i»  deeply  indebted,  fol-  the  ftisiori 
of  malleable  iron,  or  of  iron  ore,  in  tUch  A  n^khtt'er 
as  \6  MttVett  them  iihmediately  into  cast-steel,  of 
sUbh  k  ttutttlty  as  to  be  ittalleiible  and  capable  oF 
weldlhjp  This  JlWceis  effected  4h  iniportant  saV- 
iilg  of  tiitie  find  expense,  and  pi-oduced  a  metal  so 
perfectly  Aisibhi  As  to  bie  cttpablb  of  mtitig  iki 
moulds  of  aiiy  sh^  aM  subsequently  finished  bV 
filing  and  ))blifthing-,  iUithble  (br  thb  casting  of 
stoves,  ghiteS,  kitchen  utensils,  ttiany  kinds  of 
wheels,  and  other  portions  of  mill-T\-Drk,  as  well  Hi 
various  iXbUr  sorts  bf  machinery  and  usefill  ar- 
ticles whifeh  could  not  be  cast  by  any  previous  prft- 
cess.  Ahother  kindred  invention,  which  hAs  proved 
h^hly  itnjioitanl  in  the  eitensidU  bf  ceHain 
brartchei  bf  the  hardwatt  taandfacftire;  ifiH  'ph- 
tented  in  1804  by  SAmllbl  McA^,  a  Sheffield 
mahufacliHteh  By  thii  )[irobes8,  bast-iroh,  either 
in  pigs  or  ill  snlill  inahuftctured  articled,  niay  b^ 
refilled  ahd  i^Utteri^d  malleable  ahd  fit  for  many 
piurpditeS  fdt  ^Hiich  brought  ol:  rblted  ihjJi  Was 
fottftferiy  neteesitelj,  taWd  may  alsb  te  mide  glieatly 
to  ttfeeWblte  steel  in  ctoltour,  haWrieSS,  and  briVIiancy 
of  firacMi^.  IVoUiti^id  obsferves,  *'  that  the  discovery 
w4»  ^nettently  hiirhed  to  it  hrgb  practical  account; 
.  .  I  .  thte  variety  of  new  and  useful  pUVposes 
to  Which  it  inighl  we  applifed  Were  soon  found 

•  tt  CuDAchl  biaWnuy  ot  Commuca,  ait.  •  Cablet.' 


td  iticMde  the  bilitifa^  of  «li  sOrM  of  cntksy  artides 
ahd  edge-toolsi  f^om  the  largest  to  the  stnaUest, 
with  the  uttnost  ikcility ;"  and  he  adds,  "  from 
that  Utile  to  the  present  moment  immense  qnanti- 
ties  bf  wares,  bearing  in  the  trade  the  equivocal 
desigbation  of  run-slkel,  have  been  daily  cast;  and 
trekted  bn  the  principle  of  the  fore-mentioned  dis- 
covery; without,  however;  th^  pig-metiil  Dcaiti- 
going  any  alterative  process  Whatever  betwiNiii  Oe 
blast-fumace  and  the  faieltiag-pot"*  Iti  this  «ay 
are  made  great  quAhtitieJl  Of  bridle-bitt,  ktbtn^ 
commbn  knives  and  forksj  ktitl£R»8i  and  VkHotis  ar- 
ticles which  are  inteilded  to  receive  ad  exterior  boat 
of  superior  metal,  such  iA  goods  whibh  are  plated  ra 
steel.  Mails  are  aUo  extensively  ttanufobtitttfd  m 
this  way  at  a  vety  cheap  rate,  and,  thotlgh  the  aetil 
is  infei-ioi'  in  Strength  and  toughness  tb  hammered 
and  h)lled  iron;  the  process  must  be  considered  of 

great  impoiUnce;  ba  iu  iutroduetion  has  aeeahioned 

the  j[ti-oductiota  of  mahy  bxbelletlt  AiticteS  at  hot 
mote  than  half  the  expense  a  which  they  cohM 
otherwise  be  made. 

How  imiiortant  the  nianulkkture  bf  hantwatt; 
in  ita  altnost  imilimerabte  i)t«uehea,  had  becotoe 
during  the  p^ent  foeribd,  thay  be  nMceiVed  from 
an  estimate  tiliblished  in  1815  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Stetetl^bh;  ill  An  artibte  oil  the  statistiia 
of  JEnglAHd,  ih  the  '  Edinbhrgh  EticfblopAsdia;' 
abbbftiiiig  to  Whibh  the  glxM  vkllie  of  Ul  the  articM 
attUUaiiy  mtlde  bf  iinn,  of  every  descri^tiotl,  Wai 
then  abbut  10,000,000/.  Khd  the  hilmbet  bf  itei^ 
sont  emplbyed  iH  theii-  iabribktioh  bbbUl  2O0-Jm. 
The  aiiimU  vAlhe  bf  articles  ihade  bf  httA  Mid 
cujptier  v/Ai  estithiiteil  at  3;0no,()0Df.,  and  the 
nUihbin-  df  pelrsbhft  employed  tt))bta  the&  at  5a,t)DD ; 
ahd  the  Value  Uf  the  steel;  {tiated^  tod  faafdWate 
article*,  Includittg  toys,!  at  4,oW9,OOOf.i  givihg 
eittploymbnt  tb  70,000  jjfettbns. 

One  bf  the  bntnch;^  of  our  lnanilfiietur«»  ia  tABti 
which  claims  sbecial  notice  is  the  tiiauuihbtiiie  bf 
fite-armk,  bf  the  earlier  ptngreta  bf  Which  tem 

nbticeli  fite  giveti  iii  the  ptiecedili|  Bobk.}  tt  ^)- 
pearA  that  Ibh^  after  thib  bMilbh  bf  ittdusb-^  wis 

•  Holland's  '  M^nufaclurra  In  Melol,'  i.  S68-271.  Thte  tnfln 
lid<l3,  "  Such  is  the  malleability  of  this  material,  when  good,  and  e»i«- 
ftllly  treated,  that  \Ve  ha\-o  seen  it  drattn  out  by  hammpnng  to  Ihe 
fineness  of  a  kiiitiing-neotlle,  and  on  taking  a  bit  of  it  to  att  exp^iieticed 
workman,  and  desiring  him  to  foraeit  into  u  small  blade,  he  succeeded 
in  the  attempt,  althonRli  the  ^mint  rather  cnlmhled  ;  and  ou  hard%Tlins 
and  breaking  it  he  Ihoy^ht  it  looked  like  pretty  good  steel,  until  told 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  what  he  tlien  called  cast-iron."  A  further  ac- 
count of  the  branch  of  AiiinurHeture  fouiuled  upon  Ltieas'a  ptvc«ss  h 
given  in  Heberl's ,' Engineer's  and  Mechanics  Encjclofcedta,' azt. 
•  Iron,*  vol,  i.  pp. T83,  784. 

t  The  term  tiit/s,  us  employed  in  connexion  vlth  the  hardware 
tnanufacliirc.  has  a  very  eJitended  signitication.  Holland  describes 
*'  lieiVy  steel  toys,"  as  a  class  of  articles  made  by  the  birmtn^baai 
m.anufacturvrs,  differinR  but  little,  in  most  respects,  from  the  articles 
known  as  "  Lancashire  tools,"  exceptinjr  in  their  inferior  wurkoian- 
Bhlp  and  more  showy  chahtcter.  "  To  enumerate  all  the  •  toyV  of  Ihts 
class,"  he  observes,  "  would  be  tq  transcribe  n  lar^  Twt  of  miaeeUa- 
neous  cheap  and  usetul  wares,  frum  a  joiner's  hammer  lo  a  shoe- 
maker's tack.  .  .  .  TTle  pihcets  of  Ihe  hisl  named  worVhlan  and  llle 
edited  nippeis'communly  in  use  for  breaking  np  loaf-sugar,  are  both 
oflliem  well  known  s^jccimens  of  the  exfensiw  manufacture  now  ad- 
verted to.  .  .  .  Light  steel  *  toys"  embrace  the  smaller,  mote  iTelltaie, 
and  more  ornamental  articles  of  steel,  embracing  bucjilcs,  and  a 
great  variety  of  trinkets  for  which  Kngland  was  forlherly  Ibdcbt^  lA 
Milan,  Berlin,  and  olher  foreign  marts." — Manujhctvres  i»  3Mdf,  vol. 
ii.  p.  319,  &e.  liurke  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  term*  toys'  when  he  called  Birmiisgham  *'  the  toy* 
ahop  of  Europe.'* 

i  See  ante,  vol.  iii-  p.  GSd. 
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established  at  Binnipgjj^ip,  mjts  XfitxYei  "  Lqr- 
don,"  were  generally  preferred  ip  thpse  w^ic]ibore 
the  name  of  the  fprmer  placp,  pd  \.\i&^  conse- 
quently the  Pirn)ip^hain  gi|p-)flakgr8  ^ere  ijj  the 
nabtt  of  stampinji  (heif  good|  "  p>ndon."  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1813  to  put  an  end  to  this 


Bt^mpt  was  made  in  1813  to  put 
practice,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  iCominons  to  compel  every  manufacturer  pf  fire- 
arms to  mark  them  with  his  real  name  and  place 
of  abode.  "  The  Birmingham  gjjn-makers,'  ob- 
serves Holland,  "  took  the  alarm,  petitioned  the 
House  against  the  bill,  and  thirty-two  gun-makers 
instantly  subscribed  660/.  to  defray  the  expense  pf 
opposing  It."  "They  represented,"  he  adds, 
"  that  they  niade  the  component  parts  of  the  Lon- 
don guns,  which,  in  fact,  wefe  only  put  together 
and  inarked  in  the  metropolis."  Their  resistance 
was  successful,  for  the  obnoxious  bilj  -yyas  defeated, 
an4  shortly  afterwards  the  gun-makers  of  Birming- 
ham were  allowed  to  efect  a  propf-jiouse  of  their 
9^yn,  where  all  fire-arms  pianufactured  ip  the 
neighbourhood  are  subjected  to  t|ie  proof  requirct} 
by  the  Poard  of  Ordnance,  jinq  subsequently  re- 
ceive a  distinguishing  gtamp.* 

A  highly  important  jmprpvemejit  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-barrels  )yas  eifecte4  about  the  year 
1811,  and  patented  by  Mr.  John  Bradley,  a  Staf- 
fordshire iron- master.  From  the  accouijt  of  tbif 
invention,  given  by  Mr.  Bab)3age,t  it  would  appear 
that  this  irnproyement,  which  consisted  in  9  mod? 
of  forming  skelps,  or  bars  of  iron  aboyt  three  feff 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  equal  ip  thickness  tp 
the  substance  of  tlje  intended  barrel,  by  an  inge- 
nious process  of  rolling,  which  gave  additional 
thickness  and  strength  to  J.he  pgrt  intended  to  forij) 
the  breech,  was  occasipped  Py  A  pom^in^tfon  U) 
obtain  increased  wages  on  t}iQ  part  of  ^h^  i^orkmei), 
who  had  been  accuBtp^,e,4  to  fprge  fk^lps  by  h|^4- 
The  superior  jkiU  renuirea  in  the  operation  seci^red 
theip  good  wage?,  but,  as  their  d.^piands  j^pop  t))i$ 
occasioti  were  very  .exorbitant,  ib^  rolliQg  process 
alluded  to  was  contrived  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  their  services.  Ty^iile  it  was  successful  in  t)ii| 
respect,'  the  pew  process  was  fiirttier  advantageoi^t 
in  producing  skelps  of  B^perior  quality  to  thofp 
forged  by  hand.  It  is  9  remarkable  fact,  tl)at  fi 
few  years  later  a  kindred  improvement  fo  the 
welding  of  the  skelps  into  barrels  I^y  machijierf 
in  lieu  of  hand  labour  was  brpught  ^to  profitable 
operation  unde^  very  sijjf.il^r  circ|iimstapc.e?. 

of  the  immense  extent  pf  thij;  inapufac^re  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  I  (nat  between  t}ie  years  ^804  and 
1818,  the  Bifrmingham  manufacturers  n^ade,  op 
account  of  governtpept  apd  the  private  trade, 
nearly  5,000,000  fire-anns.  It  appeara  from  au- 
thorised returns  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  upon  ^be 
manufacture  of  fire-ara^.^i  by  Mr.  Parsops,§  that 

*  HoJIanijl'i  Manutiictum  in  MeUI,  vol.  !i.,  p.  »i. 

f  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manuracturet,  aect.  362.  Fuitlier 
TNirtAiilan  of  this  hiTentloa  an  given  by'Holland.  vol.  fl.  p.  90. 

t  Sutialical  Account  of  tlie  Bntisli  Empire,  i.  S96. 

{  Holland  refera  to  this  pamphlet  on  pp.  113,  lUjOf  tha  second 
volume  of  hit  Manufkctons  in  ]aetal,  fhtmirbioh  the  remaining  Ihcts 
io  the  above  parsgraph  are  derived. 


from  1804  tp  1815,  dunqg  the  war,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fire-arms  made  for  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  were  made  ip  Birmingham ;  and  that 
the  ppmbe^  of  stands  of  arms  fabricated  there  for 
the  British  government  jp  the  years  1818  and 
1813  wer^  ^88,741  ap4  320,643  respectively. 
paring  the  peripd  pf  gre^iest  activity  Holland  ob- 
?ejry^  that  j^  vas  updprstjOQ4  that  the  Birmingham 
)})api)f44ufers  ff^de  a  pmsket  per  minute,*  apd 
^!4pplie4  tbeqa  tp  t}m  British  goyctnment  at  t^e  con- 
tf act  price  pf  36i.  pacl).  After  the  peace  a  great 
rp^nctipp  ippk  placp  jp  the  price,  and,  in  1830, 
when  the  French  government  contracted  with 
^ritiph  manufapturpri  for  the  supply  of  140,000 
stapds  of  ^ms,  tbp  pricp  paid,  which  was  considered 
libera!,  wa^  abput  28  francs,  or  pot  quite  33*.  per 

The  ^r?t  twenty  years  pf  the  present  century 
wUnessed  considerable  changes  in  the  cutlery  trade, 
apd  eyep  in  the  tp^ufacture  itself,  owing  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  a  class  of  speculators 
terme4  factprs,  wbp  took  vdraptage  of  the  fluctua- 
tion pf  the  piarket  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
goqds  9t  f^  depreciated  prjpp,  ftad  who,  by  their 
ep^erpri^ipg  spirit,  goop  pbtaiped  considerable  in- 
fluence )n  tjie  fpreign  markets,  and  conducted  their 
dealipes  op  v>  extensive  a  scale  as  to  throw  trades- 
men pi  ^e  pld  schpol  intp  the  bac]cground.  For- 
merly the  ajtisans  employed  in  the  cutlery  manu- 
fi^^ure  wefp  geperally  paid  by  the  piece,  and  em- 
ployed \jf  )i/OTk»lKfp»  supplied  vt'Uk  the  necessary 
top's  and  ipapbinery  by  the  master  msnuftuUurers, 
who  round  all  the  materials,  and  condupted  all 
negociationp  yfifh  fbe  parties  who  supplied  them, 
ai^d  (fie  de|^i|  pr  exporting  merchaots  who  pur- 
cnaspd  thp  finished  goods.  )yben,  however,  sea- 
sons pf  pppimercial  deprpssipn  sucteeded  one  an- 
other, as  (hey  4><1 4i>ripg  part  of  ihe  present  period, 
this  system  pppl4  nP  l.PPgcr  be  n)aintained ;  many 
of  the  meters  were  rpined,  wid  the  operatives, 
prpssed  by  re4.uce4  prices  apd  want  of  work,  be- 
tppk  tlienasplves  tp  thp  factors,  who  first  advanced 
mopey  fp  enable  tbem  to  procure  the  necessary 
tools,  and  then  supplied  materials  for  making  up 
into  fipished  b^pIps  op  terms  so  exceedingly  low, 
that  they  wpre  oftep  sold  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  mere  W^ges  of  labour  would  be  in  an  ordinary 
cour$^  of  business.  Thi^  arrangement  caused  a 
vast  over-production  of  cheap  and  worthless  wares, 
dest^pye4  the  gppd  feeling  which  had  previously 
existed  between  masters  apd  workmen,  and  also 
reduced  the  operator  tP  a  state  of  abject  servility, 
muph  of  bis  scj^y  repiuneration  being  paid  not 
^n  pioney,  bpt  in  articles  of  food  and  clothing, 
pupplied  upon  whatever  terms  the  factors  might 
phoose  to  impos!?. 

Another  cirpjinistapce  of  importapce  ip  the 
jiistory  of  the  pptlery  mapufacture  was  the  passing 

*  Supposing  Um  work  to  lie  carried  on  ineesiaiitljr,  night  and  day. 
exce^ng  Runaays,  ttifs  would  be  at  the  rate  of  4&o,7£o  in  a  year  of 
S13  working  days,  ct  twenty-fonr  hours  each ;  bat,  suppoaihg  th^ 
work  to  bif  carried  on  during  sixteen  hours  only  in  each  day  the 
number  for  a  year  would  l)e  300,840,  which  is  less  than  the  sapply  to 
xovcmment  alone  in  1813. 

4t2 
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of  an  act  in  the  year  1814,  by  which  the  exclusive 
privilegea  granted  to  the  corporation  of  cutlers  of 
HaUamshire  in  1624  were  abolished,  and  all  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  carry  on  business  within  the 
district  indiscriminately,  without  being  freemen, 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  having  obtained 
from  the  corporation  a  mark  for  their  goods. 
"  This  liberal  and  judicious  measure,"  observes 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  "  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
town  (of  ShefiBeld),  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and 
enterprise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle 
in  it,  where  their  competition  and  industry  have 
had  the  best  effects."* 

Holland  relates,  in  his  historical  notice  of  the 
manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  a  branch  of  industry 
of  no  trifling  importance  in  this  country,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1814  upwards  of  1000  persons 
were  employed  in  Birmingham  in  the  production 
of  a  fancy  white  metal  button,  cut  by  an  engine, 
which  was  a  cheap  showy  article,  of  which  an  im- 
mense quantity  were  exported  to  the  continent; 
but  that  "  a  single  artisan,  well  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  the  manufacture,  happening  to  be- 
detained  by  Bonaparte,  stated  to  the  Froich  go- 
vernment his  ability  to  establish  a  workshop,  and 

produce  the  button He  was  immediately 

patronised : — the  trade  presently  left  Birmingham, 
and  France  supplied  the  markets  of  Europe." 
"  Another  article,"  he  proceeds,  "  called  the  Bath 
metal  drilled  shank-button,  and  of  which,  at  one 
time,  20,000  gross  (or  2,880,000  buttons)  per 
week  were  made  in  Birmingham,  was  lost  in  the 
same  way."  t 

Stevenson,  in  his  account  of  the  manufactures  of 
England  in  the '  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,'  in  1 815, 
estimated  the  total  value  of  the  articles  annually  ma- 
nufactured at  Birmingham  at  about  2,000,000/., 
of  which  one-half  was  for  home  consumption,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  was  ex- 
ported, when  the  trade  was  open,  to  the  United 
States.  The  gross  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood  he 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1,000,000/.,  probably 
about  1,200,000/. ;  of  which,  also,  about  one-half 
were  for  home  consumption,  while  one-third  of 
the  whole  produce  had,  when  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America  was  open,  been  sent  to 
the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  knives, 
forks,  and  saws. 

Of  lead,  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  that  from 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  then  produced  an- 
nually from  the  British  mines.  The  produce  of 
lead  in  this  country  has  been  somewhat  on  the 
decline  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  price  has 
been  very  greatly  affected  by  the  vast  supplies  of 
very  rich  ore  obtained  from  the  Spanish  mines, 
which  have  gradually  supplanted  those  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  supply  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  manu&cture  of  zinc  is  a  branch  of  British 
industry  the  commencement  of  which  may   be 

•  SlaUsUeal  Account  of  the  BriHah  Empire,  1.  TO*. 
t  Maonfoctam  in  McUl,  Ui.  SU,  SOt, 


assigned  to  the  present  period.  Though  prcvioaBly 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  constituent  of  brass, 
zinc  was  not  manufactured  into  wire  or  domeatic 
utensils  until  aboat  the  year  1805,  down  to  whidh 
time,  indeed,  it  was,  from  its  want  of  maUettbflity 
under  similar  circumstances  to  other  metals,  called 
a  Kmi-melal.  In  that  year,  however,  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester  for  a 
method  of  manuAicturing  zinc  into  wire,  and  into 
vessels  and  utensils  for  culinary  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  a  second  patent,  obtained  by  the  same 
parties  in  the  same  year,  specified  an  application 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  for  sheathing  ships, 
roofing  buildings,  and  lining  waterspouu.  These 
patents  have  Ic^  to  a  very  important  branch  of  me- 
talline manufactures ;  while  me  galvanic  properties 
of  the  metal,  and  the  lightness  of  sheet-zinc,  as 
compared  with  sheet-lead,  have  lead  to  ita  adoption 
for  many  useful  purposes  with  great  advantage.* 

Having  noticed  the  most  prominent  points  in  the 
history  of  our  metalline  manufactures,  we  proceed 
very  briefly  to  glance  at  other  branches  of  indus- 
try dependent  upon  our  mineral  riches.  Of  these, 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  from  its  importance  in  s 
commercial  point  of  view,  claims  particular  r^aid. 
No  country  is  better  supplied  with  brine  springs, 
and  also  with  beds  of  fossil  or  rock-salt,  than  Eng- 
land ;  and  salt  has  been  made,  from  a  very  remote 
era,  from  the  brine  springs  at  Northwich,  Wins- 
ford,  Middlewich,  and  other  places  contiguous  to 
the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  likewise  at 
Droitwich  in  Worcesterdiire.  Of  the  beds  of  rock- 
salt,  the  first  was  discovered  in  1670,  about  thirty- 
four  yards  below  the  surface,  in  searching  for 
coal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Northwich.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  processes  by  which  it  was  pre- 
pared, our  salt  was  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
foreign  countries,  and  consequently,  while  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  foreign  salt  was  imported,  but 
little  British  was  exported ;  but  the  introductira 
of  improved  processes  caused  the  salt  manufacture 
to  rise  subsequently  to  considerable  importance. 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hol- 
land's '  Cheshire,'  that  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1806  the  average  quantity  of  white  or  manu- 
factured salt  brought  down  the  Weaver  was 
139,317  tons  per  annum,  and  the  average  quantity 
of  rock-salt,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for  exporta- 
tion to  Ireland  and  to  foreign  countries,  &i,109 
tons.  Both  of  these  branches  of  trade  have  since 
been  considerably  extended.  During  the  whole  of 
the  period  embraced  in  this  Book,  the  domestic 
consumption  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  high 
excise  duty  on  salt,  which  amounted  to  5*.  per 
bushel  in  1798,  but  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  15«.  per  bushel,  being  about 
forty  times  the  cost  of  the  salt.  How  greatly  this 
exorbitant  tax  must  hare  limited  the  consumptim 
of  salt  may  be  presumed  from  the  calculations  bf 
Mr.  Porter,  who  computes  the  average  consump- 
tion for  the  years  1827  to  1834,  after  the  total 
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repeal  of  the  excise  duty,  at  an  amount  exceeding, 
by  more  than  430  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the 
years  1801  to  1808. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  improvements  introduced 
since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  manufacture  of  earthenvrare  and  por- 
celain, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  remark 
made  by  Mr.  M'Culioch,  on  the  authority  of 
information  received  from  the  Potteries,  that  a 
workman  can,  at  the  present  day,  produce  about 
four  times  the  quantity  of  earthenware  that  he 
could  in  1790 ;  and,  as  the  labour  expended  on  the 
manufacture  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  cost 
of  the  finished  articles,  this  saving  of  labour  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  very  great  fall  in  price. 
So  far  as  regards  the  higher  departments  of  the 
potter's  art,  the  competition  induced  by  this  great 
reduction  of  price  has  been  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise,  as  the  abundance  of  cheap  and  showy, 
but  inferior  wares,  has  in  some  degree  superseded 
the  demand  for  the  superior  and  necessarily  ex- 
pensive qualities  of  porcelain.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, applies  chiefly  to  the  decorative  branches  of 
the  art,  the  quality  of  the  body  or  substance  of 
British  porcelain  haying  received  such  improve- 
ments as  to  raise  the  best  specimens  to  a  very  near 
approach  to  perfection. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Book,*  that 
for  many  years  after  the  invention  of  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  power-loom  that  machine  was  not  brought 
into  profitable  operation.  One  difficulty  was  ob- 
viated by  the  invention,  in  1803,  by  William  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Stockport,  of  an  ingenious  machine  for 
dressing  warp  before  placing  it  in  the  loom.  Other 
ingenious  men  also  directed  their  attention,  about 
the  same  time,  to  the  improvement  of  the  power- 
loom,  and  Mr.  H.  Horrocks,  another  Stockport 
cotton  manufacturer,  obtained  patents  in  1803, 
1805,  and  1615,  for  an  improved  loom,  which 
was  constructed  wholly  of  iron,  and  was  found  so 
superior  to  its  predecessors  in  simplicity  and  com- 
pactness, as  to  be  the  only  loom  which,  for  a  long 
period,  came  into  general  use.  Baines,  however, 
states  that  there  were  not  more  than  2400  power- 
looms,  and  100  dressing-machines,  in  use  in  the 
year  1813.  But  Horrocks's  loom  was  adopted  so 
extensively  before  the  close  of  this  period  that  the 
total  number  in  use  in  Great  Britain  in  1820  was 
14,150,  of  which  12,150  were  in  England,  and 
2000  in  Scotland.t 

Improvements  were  likewise  proceeding  during 
the  present  period  in  spinning  and  the  various 
other  processes  which  precede  the  operation  of 
weaving ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  observed  about  1815, 
since  wnich  time  many  improvements  have  been 
effected,  that  one  person  could,  with  the  spinning 
machinery  then  in  use,  produce  as  much  yarn  in 
a  given  time  as  200  persons  could  have  done  fifty 
yean  before.J 

*  See  m^»,  vol-  iU.  pp.  $07,  698. 

f  Babied  Hiitoiy  of  the  CotUio  MaDuraeUue,  pp.  W6,  SS7. 

t  Obwrratiou  on  the  Kite  and  Ttomt  of  the  Cotton  Trade  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoin  of  the  Literary 
and  Fhiloeophkal  Society  of  Mancheitert  lecond  wriee. 


The  rate  of  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton- 
wool in  the  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1811, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  period  of  equal 
length,  was,  according  to  a  table  given  by  Mr. 
Baines,*  39^  per  cent. ;  while  the  next  decennial 
period,  from  1811  to  1821,  exhibited  a  further  in- 
crease of  93  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  present 
Book  there  were  no  statutory  restrictions  upon  the 
employment  of  children  in  mills  and  factories,  al- 
though several  benevolent  individuals,  among  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  stood  prominent,  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter.  In  1802,  however,  an 
act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  other  young  persons 
employed  in  fectories;  and,  in  1816,  further  regu- 
lations for  the  same  purposes  were  imposed  by  an 
enactment  which  received  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act. 

The  spinning  of  flax  by  automatic  machinery 
is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction.  "  It  was 
not,"  observes  Mr.  Porter,  "  until  quite  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  that  flaxspinning-niills  were  first 
erected  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland." 
"  Before  that  time,"  he  adds,  "  the  operation  of 
roinning  was  altogether  performed  by  women  in 
their  own  dwellings."  Up  to  the  year  1814,  also, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  yarn  spun  in 
mills  was  sold  to  weavers  or  to  dealers  who  acted 
as  middlemen  between  the  spinners  and  weavers ; 
but  about  that  time  some  spinners  became  also 
manufacturers  of  linen.  It  was  at  a  still  later 
period  that  power-loom  weaving  was  applied,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  however,  both 
flax-spinning  and  other  branches  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture have  made  extraordinary  advances  at  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee.  In  Ireland,  also, 
the  increase  of  linen  manufacture  during  the  pre- 
sent period  was  very  great.t 

For  a  very  long  period  the  woollen  manufacture, 
being  considered  the  staple  branch  of  British  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  was  the  object  of  a  system  of, 
so-called,  protective  legislation.  Regulations,  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  new  machinery,  and 
restricting  the  number  of  looms  to  be  used  in  any 
one  place,  continued  to  form  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  until  the  present  period,  and  opposed  an  im- 
portant obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  consequence,  hbwever,  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1806, 
these  old  restrictive  acts  were  repealed,  and  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  into  almost 
every  branch  of  the  manufacture  soon  followed. 
Down  to  the  year  1802  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  into  this  country  was  quite  free ;  but  in  that 
year  a  duty  of  5«.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  imposed.  The 
import  duty  was  raised  in  1813,  after  some  inter- 
mediate changes,   to  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.;   and  in 

*  Hiitory  of  the  Cotton  Hannfactnre,  p.  S48.  The  rateaof  iuenaia 
for  preceding  twrioda,  oa  given  in  the  nme  table,  ate  quotad  in 
p.  606,  of  oar  third  vuUime. 
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1819,  after  jojjie  fgrther  pli9nge»,  it  V|r»8  iT<prpa»ed 
by  Mr.  Vanjittart  tp  the  enormoug  junount  of 
^^.  per  cvi-,  Of  6<^.  per  lb.,  a  r^te  wbipb,  >vhile  it 
wa«  rnaiptaine4i  proved  highly  injurious  tp  the 
ni^uf^cttire,  (Jiminished  the  ezpqrt*  of  voollen 
gooUt,  ftn4  pro4Hping  qtber  pvi}»  >i^hich  Iwted,  in 
some  degree,  even  after  its  repeal.  Utftil  the  ypar 
1814>  Q>pat  of  the  foreii^n  wool  imported  wa< 
brqu|bt  from  Sp»in ;  but  oipce  tb»t  time  Geqp^y, 
vhipb  during  the  war  had  supplied  a  yery  (^iQJQg 
qwantity,  \m  yielded  a  vpry  large  »Hpply- 

^mpng  other  braqchea  pf  ouf  tp%ti\e  po^uisc- 
tures,  that  of  bMiery  m»de  cootiid^rable  progrp«s 
during  thij;  period-  I'  ^w  estimated  m  1313  that 
there  vere  then  about  99,^90  ^tockine-framev  at 
work  in  the  iinited  kingdom,  whereas  thirty  y^a 
earlier  (be  fiumber  had  been  estimated  at  pnly 
»bo»»f  30,000.«  Probably  about  one-^hird  pf  ji>o«e 
employed  in  1812  were  used  for  makijig  cgtton 
hose.  The  bobbJQ-net  mapufact^re  was  another 
hranph  of  ipdustnr  vbicb  rg^e  to  grp»t  importai|pe 
dgrjng  this  period,  in  consequence  of  numerous  |n- 
gepippg  inveptions,  of  which  the  ipopt  prpminpnt 
was  the  improved  lace-lr^me,  patented  in  I8O9  by 
Mr.  Johp  ^e^tbcote,  pf  Lougbbproueb,  9  p^cbine 
which  h>9  pccasioned  such  ^flir^or^ipary  percep- 
tion and  pheapne^  in  this  beautiful  m^ufactufp  as 
to  all  but  exterminate  thjS  pld  pf^^uf^tufc  of 
pillow-lace. 

Of  the  progress  of  calicp-printjpjf,  jyifbout 
Pausing  to  nptj,cf,  tf>e  improyementa  introdpced  in 
the  process,  ^yhich  were,  hpivever,  far  frpm  pf)- 
import^nt,  it  may  ouflBpe  to  »tate  tb^t  the  quwfity 
priptpd  in  1820,  though  »oni,ewhfl|  lovyer  jtb^n  in 
fl/jp  or  twp  previous  years,  ^as  5,45,6^}  96  piece?, 
which,  ^  w  average  .dfjfy  of  B^-  per  Pf,ece,  yieldfti 
»  duty  pf  IfiHmi. 

Prpjp  slmoft  the  Jpftflcy  pf  tbje  a^  pf  jpripting , 
thf:  prwf  Jng-prew  hwl  beep  tbf  subject  .pf  but  fiew 
improvements;  and  ab9.i^  ^he  commeifpemenf  of 
the  piuetecptb  cpWtuyy  it  jy«f  ^  mpcbipe  of  jrery 
rude  popftruptiop  j^d  limited  empiency.  Lprd 
Stanhope,  who  devoted  piuph  attention  ^  the  im- 
P)-gveniej)jt  oif  .tfce  typographic  wt,  iptrodjiped  an 
«idm)rab)e  mfichipe  ^out  that  time,  which,  with- 
out ^y  material  deviation  frpm  the  principle  pf  f^be 
,ol4  ij'ppjdep  printing-press,  wa#  very  superior  to  jt 
ip  ppwer,  as  well  as  in  compactness  and  conve- 

ejpncp,  and  which  vag  formed  whpUy  pf  irop ;  ap4 
IS  press,  whicjj  still  pontipues  in  reputatiop  jfpder 
the  name  cf  the  Sta^hppe  press,  became  thg  protp- 
^np  pf  an  ^hpppt  epdleps  variety  pf  ifop  presses, 
9JI  pf  them  so  vastly  superior  to  the  old  wpoden 
prjesis,  th*t,  in  the  few  instance*  ip  which  that  is 
yet  Hsed,  it  ]»  pply  employed  for  printjpg  proof- 
jsheeits,  pr  for  similar  bterlp)r  purposes.  Plans 
h^d  been  suggested  even  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteentli  century  for  printipg  by  means 
of  pyUnders,  which  should  have  a  ppntinupus 
action,  capable  of  producing  mapy  more  impres- 
sions in  a  given  time  than  the  alternating  action  of 

*  Portet'i  Prognu  of  jthe  Nation,  i.  1144,  t4». 


the  cPfnmRR  prpss,  apd  al»P  offeripg  gre»ter  faqK- 
ties  fpr  the  use  of  autpmatip  pov^r ;  and  W>%in 
Nicholson,  the  editor  oif  die '  Phil()w>plucf4  J^n^ii*!*' 
pbtained  a  patent  for   such  a  machine  apout  ths 
year  i  790.     It  ^yl)s  not,  however,  till  several  jfgrs 
later  that,  after  ft  long  series  of  piperinnents,  a  prac- 
tical machine  was  brought  into  operation,  by  thf 
ingenuity  of  M.  Konig,  a  natiye  of  Saxony,  9^ 
by   the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  fhomai    ^eoML 
Geprge  "Vypodfall,  and  Jlichard  Taylpr,  e^ptnpi 
printers  in  Londpn.     They  succeeded  a§  ear^ss 
April,  1811,  in  i)rpducipg  a  machifip  with  TfhipL 
.3000  copies  of  sheet  P  of  the  ^  Npw  An|iU4|  8t- 
gjster'  for  1810  were  printed,  fhi^  being  the  first 
portion  of  a  book  ever  printed  solely  by  an  automatic 
machine  J*  and,  after  T(i'ioy  further  experimenti, 
a  machine  was  cqpstructecl  for  printing  the  '  fma' 
newspaper,  the  number  of  which  for  ijje  39ib  of 
November,  1814,  announced  to  its  readers  th^t  n 
was  tlie  first  sheet  of  paper  eyer  pripted  by  §te^- 
impelled  machinery.     Of  the  sijbsequent  extepsipn, 
or  the  remarkable  results,  of  this  grand  imprpy^ 
ment  it  is  needless  to  say  anything ;   but  it  may  be 
well  tg  add  the  dates  which  mark  the  earli^t  $s- 
plications  in  this  country,  on  an  extensive  soj^ 
of  apQther  invention  of  perhaps  equ^l  impoitapoe 
in  facilitating  the  extension  of  cheap  liter^pre,  the 
art  of  stereoty|)ipg,  pf  which  sonie  notice?  are  givra 
in  the  preceding  Book.f     The  revival  apd  prac- 
tical   application  of  this   art  was   effected    in  t 
great  measure  liy  the  exertjons  of  Earl  Stanhope; 
and  after  it  had  been  brought  to  comparatiTe  per- 
fection at  his  seat  at  Chevening,  in  Ivent,  it  wa.- 
communicated    to   the  universities   of  pambridgc 
and  Oxford,  at  which  places  stereotype  works  were 
first  issued  in  the  years  1807  and  1809,  respec- 
tively.}   In  those  branches  pf  printing  morp  closely 
flllie.d  to  the  fine  firts,  the  beautiful  art  of  lilh)> 
graphy  was,  towards  the  close  pf  thij  period,  par- 
ing facilities  for  the  producfiop  of  ^'prjcs  of  art  of 
a  totally  ne>y  and  very  useful  character,  apd  tk 
introdijction  of  steel  plates  in  lieu  of  copper  f* 
engraving    book-illustrations,    maps,     and    pther 
works  of  j^rt,  of  wlpcli  great  numbers  pf  impres- 
sions were  required,  was  affordipg  ajdnd  of  par^lel, 
equally  important  in  its  pecijliar  branch  ftfafl  flr 
industry,  to  the  stereotyping  proce§,8.  ^^^K 

The  tipie  frpm  1802  ^  1820  fprnx  ^  vm  ij»- 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  ^gfieullMre  m  ^ 
.coijnitry.  Atfra;Cted  l?y  the  hjgh  prjf^  pf  pjrery 
de^criptipn  of  agricultural  prodjfce,  c{ipi^|  Tjna 
freely  expended  m  briiiging  |ap,d  iptp  pt^vat^JO, 
apd  »n  developing  the  fertility  oft^jat  )5Llre.a.dyypdeT 
the  plough.  At  first  it  wa^  Ihg  tenaj^tarf^er  iioB 
th.e  landlords  who  reaped  the  advaptage?  att,er).dli>S 
fhe  ri.i'e  ip  the  pric,e  of  agricuflural  pro(Ju<^;  hut 
between  1792  and  1812  repts  ye.re  doublpd,  pr 
even  trebled  in  amount^  Extensive  diatr^^^hie'ii 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  were  crcipped 

•  BoUaad'a  Manuftctnrei  in  Metal,  ii.  <f  1. 

f  See  ante,  vol.  Ul.  p.  Tl<.  '■ 
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only  by  rabbits,  fed  flocks  of  geese,  or  served  as 
pasture  for  the  half-starved  straggling  sheep,  or 
other  live-stock  of  the  cottager,  before  the  close 
of  the  period  exhibited  the  rich  exuberance  of 
superior  cultivation.  The  progress  of  population, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  covlntt^ 
during  the  war,  and  the  casualty  of  the  seasons, 
accelerated  these  changes.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation from  Idll  to  1&21  «rbs  20  i)er  c^iit.  iti 
Cambridgeshire;  19  per  cent  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Bedfordshire )  and  18  per  cent,  in  Norfolk ;  each 
of  these  counties  being  distinguished  for  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  its  agriculture. 

Durins  the  present  period  many  of  the  {tracticet 
of  isolated  districts  which  had  become  pre-eminent 
for  tl^eir  superior  husbandry  were  brought  into 
operation  over  a  wider  surface.  The  downs,  wolds. 
ana  ciavs,  were  fertilised  by  cWk ;  '  marling 
rendered  the  barren  sands  iruithil ;  by  the  admix- 
turjB  of  clay  the  fens  and  peats  liecanle  productive ; 
and  lime  corrected  ^e  acid  soil  of  the  moorlands. 
Experiments  were  made  oii  the  efficacy  of  new 
manures  and  composts.  Draining  was  more  ex- 
tensively practised.  Irtie  improvement  of  live- 
stodk  was  zealousijr  pursued.  Root  crops  and 
artificial  grasses  were  more  extehsively  cultivated, 
and  new  varieties  of.eacli  were  introduced.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  these  operations;  most  of  them, 
inde^,  had  been  practisea  from  time  immemorial; 
but  it  was  only  here  atid  there  where  they  were 
formerly  common,  while  now  tKey  promised  to 
become  univ^sal.  The  working  fkrmer,  stimu- 
lated by  the  examples  around  him,  betook  himseli 
to  new  procfmes,  which  called  forth  a  greater  de- 
gree of  int'eliigence  than  the  old  routine  'course 
which  he  formei^ly  pursued  without  much  thou^t 
as  to  its  practical  ol^f  ct.  The  old  and  clumsy  im- 
plements, of  his  calling  were  discarded,  as  die 
course  of  improvement  in  which  he  had  made  a 
beginning  inquired  others  of  a  better  construction, 
and  some  were  wanted  adapted  to  enti)rely  new 
])urpose8f  It  was  this  more  general  dqwrture 
froni  die  spirit  of  routine,  in  everv  department  of 
ruhd  ecobemy,  ^hich  more  particularly  marked 
the  present  period.  In  1810  the  latf  Si^  Hum- 
pbr^  Davy  piibli^ed  his  '  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;'  but  the  trium]^h  of  scientific  agriculture 
is  reserved  for  a  period  even  beyond  the  present 
day. 

ijt  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
ot  the  various  processes  by  which  the  agricuhure 
of  the  eeontry  was  brought  nearer  to  perfection  in 
the  last  eightefra  or  twenty  yeare  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.;  but  we  piay  briefly  indicate  their 
general  ^ndency.  Under  the  old  system  of  Eng- 
lish husbtiidry  tte  elay  lands  produced  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  food  of  the  country 
old  distich — 

"  When  the  Muid  doth  feed  the  clay. 
It  b  Old  EDilud  well-s-day  I 
Bat  vhen  the  day  doth  feed  the  land, 
Ob,  then  t  hum  for  Old  England  1" 

Iht  tendency,  then,  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  period  from  1802  to  1820,  changes 
still  operating  in  a  sphere  which  is  gradually  en- 
lahgihg,  W48  td  tfankKr  th6  l:kpabilit3^  «f  supplying 
the  bulk  of  the  food  for  the  population  from  the 
clays  to  the  light  arable  soils.  The  improvement 
of  Uiese  soils,  and  the  secret  of  theit  ptpductive- 
ness,  are  to  he  attributed  to  the  introdiictidti  of 
root-crops  and  of  artificial  grasses  As  ibod  Tdt  cattle, 
which  leads  to  a  more  perrect  tilla^  And  a  pro- 
gressive enrichment  of  the  Soil.  Th^  old  gtaW 
lands,  on  which  our  ancestots  depended  for  ft  supply 
of  animal  food,  could  only  flktten  tt  littiited  quatatity 
of  stock,  and,  as  there  WiU  little  hay  fbr  Vrihte> 
keep,  they  were  under  the  necessity  af  makiilg 
large  provision  of  salt  metit  ibir  wintel*  tiotlsuUibiibii. 
We  chiefly  owe  the  lukuty  of  fresh  mieat  ul  the 
year  round  to  the  introduction  ot  thii  comttton 
turnip ;  and.  If  we  Could  not  have  thufi  tiepait^d  the 
deficiency  of  our  meadows^  a  lAigi  ptopbrtioU  of 
the  population  would  have  been  debarred  from 
animal  ibod,  either  salt  or  fresh.  The  conitnon 
turnip,  however,  cannot  he  preserved  later  than 
February ;  and  the  next  step  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement was  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  which  carries  the  feeder  oi  stock  to  the 
end  of  March ;  while  niangold-wurzel,  which  is 
oi  still  later  introduction,  brings  him  to  the  period 
whep,  under  superior  management,  early  spring 
vetches  complete  the  circle  of  artificial  food  for  the 
whole  year.  I'hese  crops,  which  are  the  main- 
stay of  modem  agricultural  improvement,  and 
enapie  the  farmer  both  tc;  grow  com  and  feed 
stock,  are  the  produce  of  the  light  soils;  and 
hence  th&y  have  gradually  been  fertilised,  while 
the  clay  lands  have  gone  backward.  On  the  light 
soils  the  harvests  are  earlier;  the  operations  of 
husbandry  are  not  nearly  so  dependant  on  the 
weather ji,  and  the  expenses  of  bultivation  are  not  so 
great.  The  next  step  in  the  course  of  agricultural 
improvement  will  be  to  adimt  the  clay  lands  to 
alternating  crops,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed  stock 
on  roots  and  green  crops,  as  well  as  to  produce 
grain.  They  will  thus  again  bear  their  share  iu 
feeding  the  population ;  but  before  this  object  can 
be  accomplished  they  must  be  effectually  drained ; 
and  even  pow  it  is  computed  that  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  England  requires  draining.  It 
will  be  for  future  writers,  therefore,  to  record 
this  grand  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


T  would  almoBt  Beem 
aa  if  there  were  some- 
'  ^''•l  ^tj  thing  in  the  impres- 
g\  /  ^  ciTeneas  of  the  great 
^  .  chronological  event 
lfcj»  formed  by  the  ter- 
)*\>  mination  of  one  cen- 
tury and  the  com- 
mencement of  an- 
other that  had  heen 
wont  to  act  with  an 
awakening  and  fruc- 
tifying power  upon 
literary  geniua  in  this 
island.  Of  the  three 
last  great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  the  first, 
making  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age 
of  our  dramatic  and  other  poetry,  threw  its  splen- 
dour over  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  second,  fa- 
mous as  the  Augustan  vgt  of  Anne,  brightened 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth ;  the  nineteenth 
century  was  ushered  in  by  the  third.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  year 
1820,  there  were  still  among  us,  not  to  mention 
minor  names,  at  least  nine  or  ten  poetical  writers, 
each  (whatever  discordance  of  opinion  there  may 
'  be  about  either  their  relative  or  their  absolute 
merits)  commanding  universal  attention  firom  the 
reading  world  to  whatever  he  produced : — Crabbe 
(to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority), 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shellev,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  Keats,  though  rather  for  what  he  promised  to 
do  if  he  had  Jived  than  for  what  he  had  actually 
done.  Many  other  voices  there  were  from  which 
divine  words  were  often  heard,  but  these  were 
oracles  to  whom  all  listened,  whose  inspiration  all 
men  acknowledged.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  period  we  had  the  whole  of  these  lights, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  last  named, 
shining  in  our  sky  together ;  of  the  rest,  indeed, 
Byron  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  appeared 
above  the  horizon  before  the  century  began.  It  is 
such  crowding  and  clustering  of  remarkable  writers 
that  has  chiefly  distinguished  the  great  literary  ages 
in  every  country :  there  are  eminent  writers  at 
other  times,  but  then  they  come  singly  or  in  small 
numbers,  as  Lucretius,  the  noblest  of  the  Latin 
poets,  did  before  the  Augustan  age  of  Roman 
literature ;  as  our  own  Milton  and  Dryden  did  in 
the  interval  between  our  Elizabethan  age  and  that 


of  Anne ;  as  Gh>ld8mith,  and  Burke,  and  Johnson, 
and  then  Cowper,  and  Bums,  in  twos  and  threes, 
or  one  by  one,  preceded  and  as  it  were  led  in  the 
rush  and  crush  of  our  last  revival.  For  such  single 
swallows,  though  they  do  not  make,  do  yet  com- 
monly herald  the  summer;  and  accordingly  those 
remarkable  writers  who  have  thus  appeared  be- 
tween one  great  age  of  literature  and  another  have 
mostly,  it  may  be  observed,  arisen  not  in  the 
earlier  but  in  the  later  portion  of  the  interval — 
have  been  not  the  lagging  successors  of  the  last 
era,  but  the  precursors  of  the  next.  But,  however 
it  is  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  it  does  in- 
deed look  as  if  nature  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
had  her  times  of  production  and  of  comparative 
rest  and  inactivity — her  autumns  and  her  winters 
■ — or,  as  we  may  otherwise  conceive  it,  her  altei^ 
nations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  day  and  night. 
After  a  busy  and  brilliant  period  of  usually  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  always  followed  in  every 
country  a  long  term  during  which  the  literary 
spirit,  as  if  over-worked  and  exhausted,  has  mani- 
fested little  real  energy  or  power  of  life,  and  even 
the  very  demand  and  taste  for  the  highest  kind 
of  literature,  for  depth,  and  subtlety,  and  truth, 
and  originality,  and  passion,  and  beauty,  has  in  a 
great  measure  ceased  with  the  supply — a  sober  and 
slumbrous  twilight  of  imitation  and  mediocrity, 
and  little  more  than  mechanical  dexterity  in  book- 
making,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  the  most 
popular  and  applauded  writers.  After  all,  the  re- 
awakening of  our  English  literature,  on  each  of  the 
three  occasions  we  have  mentioned,  was  probably 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  general  political  and 
social  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  at  the  time.  The  poetical  and  dramatic 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  era  of  Elixabeth 
and  James  came,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  out 
of  the  passions  that  had  been  stirred  and  the 
strength  that  had  been  acquired  in  the  mighty 
contests  and  convulsions  which  filled,  here  and 
throughout  Europe,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  another  breaking  up  of  old  institutions 
and  re-edification  of  the  state  upon  a  new  founda- 
tion and  a  new  principle,  the  work  of  the  last  sixty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  it  did  not  con- 
tribute much  to  train  the  wits  and  fine  writers  of 
the  age  of  Anne,  at  least  both  prepared  the  tmo- 
quiUity  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  el^ant  lite- 
rature, and  disposed  the  public  mind  for  its  enjoy- 
ment; the  poetical  dayspring,  finally,  that  came 
with  our  own  century  was  born  with,  and  probably 
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in  some  degree  of,  a  third  revolution,  which  shook 
both  established  institutions  and  the  minds  and 
opinions  of  men  throughout  Europe  as  much  almost 
as  the  Reformation  itself  had  done  three  centuries 
and  a  half  before.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
on  each  of  these  three  occasions  the  excitement 
appears  to  have  come  to  us  in  part  from  a  foreign 
literature  which  had  undergone  a  similar  re- 
awakening, or  put  forth  a  new  life  and  vigour, 
shortly  before  our  own :  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
the  contagion  or  impulse  was  caught  from  £e 
literature  of  Italy ;  in  the  age  of  Anne  from  that 
of  France;  in  the  present  period  from  that  of 
Germany. 

This  German  inspiration  operated  most  directly, 
and  produced  the  most  marked  effect,  in  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  has  preserved  in  the 
editions  of  his  collected  works  some  of  his  verses 
written  so  long  ago  as  1786;  and  he  has  also  con- 
tinued to  reprint  the  two  earliest  of  his  published 
poems,  entitled  '  An  Evening  Walk,  addressed  to 
a  Young  Lady,  from  the  L^kes  of  the  North  of 
England,'  and  '  Descriptive  Sketches,  taken  during 
a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps,'  both  of  which 
first  appeared  in  1193.  The  recollection  of  the 
former  of  these  poems  probably  suggested  to  some- 
body, a  few  years  later,  the  otherwise  not  very 
intelligible  designation  of  the  Lake  School,  which 
has  been  applied  to  this  writer  and  his  imitators, 
or  supposed  imitators.  But  the  '  Evening  W<dk ' 
and  the  'Descriptive  Sketches,'  which  are  both 
written  in  the  usual  rhyming  ten-syllabled  verse, 
are  themselves  perfectly  orthodox  poems,  according 
to  the  common  creed,  in  spirit,  manner,  and  form. 
The  peculiarities  which  are  conceived  to  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Lake  manner  first  appeared  in 
the  '  Lyrical  Ballads ;'  the  6rst  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1 798,  the  second  in  1 800.  In  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads ' 
the  author  himself  described  his  object  as  being 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  purposes  of  poetry  might 
be  fulfilled  "  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of 
vivid  sensation."  In  other  words  he  proclaimed 
his  belief  to  be  that  poetry  was  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  language  of  passion  corrected  and  ren- 
dered metrical ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
ever  announced  any  retractation,  or  even  modifica- 
tion or  correction,  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  matter  which  is  scarcely  worth  refuting,  even 
if  the  present  were  the  place  for  entering  into  an 
examination  of  it ;  in  f^ct,  it  refutes  itself,  for  it^  as 
is  implied,  passion,  or  'vivid  sensation,'  always 
speaks  in  poetry,  the  metrical  arrangement  and  the 
selection  are  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable;  if 
these  operations  be  indispensable,  the  language  of 
vivid  sensation  is  not  always  poetry.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers  selected  and  made 
metricaJ,  or  set  to  music.  But,  after  all,  this  has 
been  always  much  more  Wordsworth's  theory,  or 
profession  of  poetical  belief,  than  his  practice ;  and 
is  as  much  contradicted  and  confuted  by  the  greater 
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part  of  his  own  poetry  as  it  is  by  that  of  all  lan- 
guages and  all  times  in  which  poetry  has  been 
written,  or  by  the  universal  past  experience  of  man- 
kind in  every  age  and  country.  He  is  a  great  poet, 
and  has  enriched  our  literature  with  much  beautiful 
and  noble  writing,  whatever  be  the  method  or  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  constructs,  or  fancies  that  he 
constructs,  his  compositions.  His  *  Laodamia,* 
without  the  exception  of  a  single  line,  his  '  Lonely 
Leech-gatherer,'  with  the  exception  of  very  few  lines; 
his  •  Ruth,'  his  '  AJBiction  of  Margaret,'  his  '  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,'  his  '  Feast  of  Brougham,'  the  '  Water 
Lily,'  the  greater  part  of  the  'Excursion,'  most  of 
the  '  Sonnets,'  his  great '  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  in  Early  Childhood,'  and  many  of  his 
shorter  lyrical  pieces,  such  as  the  three  on  the 
Yarrow,  and  numbers  more,  are  as  unexception- 
able in  diction  as  they  are  deep  and  true  in  feeling, 
judged  according  to  any  rules  or  principles  of  art 
that  are  now  patronized  by  anybody.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  will  not  do  to  look  at  anything  that 
Wordsworth  has  written  through  the  spectacles  of 
that  species  of  criticism  which  was  in  vogue  among 
us  in  the  last  century ;  we  believe  that  in  several  of 
the  pieces  we  have  named  even  that  narrow  and 
superficial  doctrine  (if  it  could  be  recalled  from  the 
tomb)  would  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to,  but 
we  fear  it  would  find  as  little  to  admire;  it  had 
no  feeling  or  understanding  of  the  poetry  of  any 
other  era  than  its  own, — neither  of  that  of  Homer, 
nor  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  nor  that  of  our 
own  Elizabethan  age, — and  it  certainly  would  not 
enter  far  into  the  spirit  either  of  that  of  Wordsworth 
or  of  any  other  great  writer  of  his  time.  It  is  part, 
and  a  great  part,  of  what  the  literature  of  Germany 
has  done  for  us  within  the  last  fifly  years,  that  it 
has  given  a  wider  scope  and  a  deeper  insight  to  our 
perception  and  mode  of  judging  of  the  poetical  in 
all  its  forms  and  manifestations ;  and  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  has  materially  aided  in  establishing 
this  revolution  of  taste  and  critical  doctrine,  by  fur- 
nishing the  English  reader  with  some  of  the  earliest 
and  many  of  the  most  successful  or  most  generally 
appreciated  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  new  faith.  Even  the  errors  of  Words- 
worth's poetical  creed  and  practice,  the  excess  to 
which  he  has  sometimes  carried  his  employment  of 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  his  attempts 
to  extract  poetical  effects  out  of  trivial  incidents  and 
humble  life,  were  fitted  to  be  rather  serviceable  than 
injurious  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  our  poetry 
when  he  began  to  write.  He  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  instance  in  which  he  has  tried  to 
glorify  the  familiar  and  elevate  the  low,  but  he  has 
nevermeless  taught  us  that  the  domain  of  poetry  is 
much  wider  and  more  various  than  it  used  to  be 
deemed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  found 
where  it  was  formerly  little  the  fashion  to  look  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  poet  does  not 
absolutely  require  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  and 
the  display  of  his  powers  what  are  commonly  called 
illustrious  or  distinguished  characters,  and  an  other- 
wise dignified  subject,  any  more  than  long  and 
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learned  word*.    Of  all  his  Eogliih  eontemporariei 
Wordsworth  •tends  foremoit  and  alone  aa  the  poet 
of  common  life.     It  ia  not  hit  only  field,  nor  per- 
haps the  field  in  yvfaich  he  is  greatest ;  but  it  is  the 
one  which  is  mod,  exclusively  his  own.    He  has,  it 
is  true,  no  humour  or  comedy  of  any  kind  in  him 
(which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  ludicrous 
points  that  are  sometimes  found   in   his  serious 
poetry),  and  therefore  he  is  not,  and  seldom  attempts 
to  be,  what  Burns  was  fur  his  countrymen,  the  poetic 
interpreter,  and,  as  such,  refiner  as  well  asembalmer, 
ofthe  wit  and  merriment  of  the  common  people:  the 
writer  by  whom  that  title  is  to  be  won  is  yet  to  arise, 
and  probably  from  among  the  people  themselves : 
but  of  whatever  is  more  tender  or  more  thoughtful 
in  the  spirit  of  ordinary  life  in  England  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  is  the  truest  and  most  compre- 
hensive transcript  we  possess.     Many  of  his  verses, 
embodying  as  they  do  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  of  this  every-day  human  experience,  have 
a  completeness  and    impressiveness,  as  of  texts, 
mottos,  proverbs,  the  force  of  which  is  universally 
felt,  and  has  already  worked  them  into  the  textate 
and   substance  of  the  language  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  we  apprehend,  than  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  any   contemporary   writer.      Yet  surely 
A>  rdsworth cannot  take  a  high  rank  for  the  formal 
qualities  of  his  poetry,  upon  any  theory  of  the  art 
that  may  be  proposed.    In  most  of  his  compositions 
his  diction  has  merely  the  merit  of  being  direct 
and  natural ;  in  others  it  swells  out  into  consider- 
able splendour  and  magnificence ;  but  it  has  rarely 
or  never  any  true  refinement  or  exquisiteness.    In 
only  a  very  few  of  his  poems  is  it  even  throughout 
of  any  tolerable  elaboration  and  exactness ;  gene- 
rally, both  in  his  familiar  and  his  loftier  style,  it  is 
di£fusc  and  unequal,  a  brittle  mixture  of  poetical 
and  prosaic  forms,  like  the  image  of  iron  and  clay 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream.    The  music  of  his 
verse,  too,  though  generally  pleasing,  and  sometimes 
impassioned  or  majestic,  is  always  common-place, 
and  equally  destitute  of  subtlety  as  of  originality. 


OoLIMMt. 


In  all  that  constitutes  artistic  character  the 
poetry  of  Coleridge  is  a  contrast  to  that  of  Words- 
worth.    Coleridge,  born  in  TJ72,  published  the 


earliest  of  his  poetry  that  is  now  remembered  in 
1796,  in  a  small  volume  containing  also  some 
pieces  by  Charles  Lamb,  to  which  some  by  Chailn 
Lloyd  were  added  in  a  second  edition  the  foltowing 
year.  It  was  not  till  1800,  after  he  had  prodnetd 
and  printed  separately  his  '  Ode  to  the  DepartiBi 
Year'  (1796),  his  noble  ode  entitled  ' France' - 
(1797),  his  '  Fears  in  Solitude'  (1798;,  and  his 
translations  of  both  parts  of  Schiller'*  *  Walles- 
stein,'  that  he  was  first  associated  a>  a  poet  sod 
author  with  Wordsworth,  in  the  second  volume  of 
whose  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  published  in  1800, ap- 
peared, as  the  contributions  of  an  anonytnoos  friend, 
Coleridge's  *  Ancient  Mariner,' '  Foster  Mother's 
Tale,' '  Nightingale,'  and  '  Love.'  "  I  should  not 
have  requested  this  assistance,"  said  Wordsworth, 
in  his  preface,  "  had  I  not  believed  that  the  poenu 
of  my  friend  would,  in  a  great  measure,  have  the 
same  tendency  as  my  own,  and  that,  though  there 
would  be  found  a  difference,  there  would  be  fomd 
uo  discordance  in  the  colours  of  our  style ;  as  oar 
opinions  on  tha  subject  of  poetry  do  almost  entirely 
coincide."  Coleridge's  own  account,  however,  ii 
very  different.  Inliis'Biographia  Literaria,'  he 
tells  us  that,  besides  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  he 
waa  preparing  for  the  conjoint  publication,  among 
otlier  poems,  the  '  Dark  Ladie '  and  the  '  Chrii- 
tabal,'  in  which  he  should  have  more  nearly  realised 
his  ideal  than  he  bad  done  in  his  first  attempt, 
when  the  volume  was  brought  out  with  so  much 
larger  a  portion  of  it  the  produce  of  Wordsworth's 
industry  than  his  own,  that  his  few  compoailiont, 
"  instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather  an 
interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter ;"  and  then  he 
adds,  in  reference  to  the  long  preface  in  which 
Wordsworth  had  expounded  his  theory  of  poetry, 
"  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the  tenae  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly 
seem  to  authorise,  I  never  concurred ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  objected  to  them  aa  erroneous  in  principle 
and  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  author*! 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  poems 
themidves."  Coleridge's  poetry  is  remarkable  for 
the  perfection  of  its  execution,  for  the  exquisite  ait 
with  which  its  divine  informing  spirit  is  endowed 
with  formal  expression.  The  subtly  woven  words, 
with  all  their  sky  colours,  seem  to  grow  out  of  die 
thought  or  emotion,  as  the  flower  from  its  stalk,  or 
the  flame  from  its  feeding  oil.  The  music  of  his 
verse,  too,  especially  of  what  he  has  written  ir 
rhyme,  is  as  sweet  and  as  characteristic  aa  any- 
thing in  the  language,  placing  him  for  that  rare 
excellence  in  the  same  small  band  with  Shakspeare, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (in  their  lyrics),  and 
Milton,  and  Collins,  and  Shelley,  and  Tennyson. 
It  was  probably  only  quantity  that  was  wanting  to 
make  Coleridge  the  greatest  poet  of  hia  day.  Cer- 
tainly, at  least,  some  things  that  he  has  written 
have  not  been  surpassed,  if  they  have  beeti 
matched,  by  any  of  lus  contemporaries.  And  (as 
indeed  has  been  the  case  with  almost  all  great  poets) 
he  continued  to  write  better  and  better  the  longer 
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he  wrote ;  some  of  his  happiest  reties  were  the 
produce  of  his  latest  years.  Coleridge  survived  to 
the  year  1834. 


HovrniT. 


If  Coleridge  wrote  too  little,  Southey  mty  be 
said  to  have  written  too  much  and  too  re     " 


Southey,  as  well  as  Coleridge,  has  been  popularly 
reckoned  one  of  the  Lake  poets ;  but  it  is  difScul t 
to  assign  any  meaning  to  Unit  name  which  should 
entitle  it  to  comprehend  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 
Southey,  indeed,  was,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  the  associate  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge; 
a  portion  of  his  first  poem,  his  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  pub* 
lished  in  1796,  was  written  by  Coleridge ;  and  be 
afterwards  took  up  his  residence,  as  wellas  Words- 
worth, among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  But, 
idthough  in  his  first  volume  of  minor  poems,  pub- 
lished in  1797,  there  was  something  of  the  same 
simplicity  or  plainness  of  style,  and  choice  of  sub- 
jects from  hnmble  life,  by  which  Wordsworth 
sought  to  distinguish  himself  about  the  same  time^ 
the  manner  of  the  one  writer  bore  only  a  very 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other;  whe- 
ther it  was  something  quite  original,  or  only,  in 
the  main,  an  inspiration  caught  from  the  Germans, 
that  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  it  was  wanting  in  Southey's ;  be  was  evi- 
dently, with  all  his  ingenuity  and  fertility,  and 
notwithstanding  an  ambition  of  originality  which 
led  him  to  be  continually  seeking  after  strange 
models,  from  Arabian  and  Hindoo  mythologies  to 
Latin  hexameters,  of  a  genius  radically  imitative, 
and  not  qualified  to  put  forth  its  strength  except 
while  moving  in  a  beaten  track  and  under  the 
guidance  of  long  established  rules,  Southey  was 
by  nature  a  conservative  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
politics,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  '  Thalabas '  and 
'  Kebamas '  was  as  merely  spasmodic  as  the  Jaco- 
binism of  his  '  Wat  Tyler.'  Bat  even  ^  Thalaba ' 
and  *  Kehama,'  whatever  they  may  be,  are  surely 
not  poema  of  the  Lake  school.  And  in  most  of  hu 
other  poems,  especially  in  his  last  and  best  long 
poem, '  lUiderick,  the  I^st  of  the  Goths,'  Southey 
is  in  verse  what  he  always  was  in  prose,  one  of  the 


most  thoroughly  and  unafiectedly  English  of  our 
modem  writers.  The  verse,  however,  is  too  like 
prose  to  be  poetry  of  a  very  high  order;  it  is 
flowing  and  eloquent,  but  has  little  of  the  distinc- 
tive life  or  lustre  of  poetical  composition.  What 
foreign  inspiration  there  was  in  Southey's  poetry 
he  drew,  not  from  the  modem  literature  of  Ger* 
nuny,  but  from  the  old  ballad  and  romantic 
poetry  of  Spain, 


SOOTT* 

Walter  Scott  was  never  accounted  one  of  (he 
Lake  poets ;  yet  he,  as  well  as  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  was  early  a  drinker  at  the  fountain  of 
German  poetry ;  his  commencing  publication  was 
a  translation  of  Biirger's  '  Lenore'  0796),  and  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  original  compositions 
were,  from  the  first,  evidently  and  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  what  had  thus  awakened  his  poetical 
faculty.  His  robust  and  roanljr  character  of  miod, 
however,  and  his  strong  nationalism,  with  the 
innate  disposition  of  his  imagination  to  live  in  the 
past  rather  than  in  the  future,  saved  him  from 
being  seduced  either  into  the  puerilities  or  extrava- 
gances to  which  other  imitators  of  the  German 
writers  among  us  were  thought  to  have,  more  or 
less,  given  way ;  and,  having  soon  found  in  the 
old  ballad-poetry  of  his  own  country  all  the  quali- 
ties which  bad  most  attracted  him  in  his  foreign 
favourites,  with  others  which  had  an  equal  or  still 
greater  charm  for  his  heart  and  fancy,  be  hence- 
forth gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  the 
more  congenial  inspiration  of  that  native  mmstrelsy. 
His  poems  are  all  lays  and  romances  of  chivalry, 
but  infinitely  finer  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
been  written.  With  all  their  irregularity  and  care- 
lessness (qualities  which  in  some  sort  are  charac- 
teristic of  and  essential  to  this  kind  of  poetry),  the 
element  of  life  in  all  writing  which  comes  of  the 
excited  feeling  and  earnest  belief  of  the  writer  is 
never  wanting ;  this  animation,  fervour,  enthusiasm, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  exists  in  greater 
strength  in  no  poetry  than  in  that  of  Scott,  redeem- 
ing a  thousand  defects,  and  triumphing  over  all 
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the  reclamations  of  criticism.  It  was  this,  no  doubt, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  at  once  took  the 
public  admiration  by  storm.  All  cultivated  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  poetry,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
fine  arts,  is  partly  emotional,  partly  critical  ;*  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  are  only  perfect  when 
these  two  qualities  are  blended ;  but  most  of  the 
poetry  that  had  been  produced  among  us  in  mo- 
dem times  had  aimed  at  affording  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  a  critical  gratification.  The  '  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel'  (1805)  surprised  readers  of  all 
degrees  with  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  which 
carried  them  onward  with  an  excitement  of  heart  as 
well  as  of  head  which  they  had  scarcely  ever  ex- 
perienced before  in  the  perusal  of  poetry.  The 
narrative  form  of  the  poem  no  doubt  did  much  to 
produce  this  effect,  giving  to  it,  even  without  the 
poetry,  the  interest  and  enticement  of  a  novel ;  but 
all  readers,  even  the  least  tinctured  with  a  literary 
taste,  felt  also,  in  a  ereater  or  less  degree,  the  charm 
of  the  verse,  and  the  poetic  glow  with  which  the 
work  was  all  alive.  'Marmion'  (1808)  carried 
the  same  feelings  to  a  much  higher  pitch ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  Scott's  greatest  poem,  or  the  one  at 
any  rate  in  which  the  noblest  passages  are  found ; 
though  the  more  domestic  attractions  of  the  '  Lady 
of  the  Lake'  (1810)  made  it  the  most  popular  on 
its  first  appearance.  Meanwhile,  his  success,  the 
example  he  had  set,  and  the  tastes  which  he  had 
awakened  in  the  public  mind,  had  affected  our 
literature  to  an  extent  in  various  directions  which 
has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Not- 
withstanding the  previous  appearance  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  and  some  other  writers, 
it  was  Scott  who  first  in  his  day  made  poetry  the 
rage,  and  with  him  properly  commences  the  busy 
poetical  production  of  the  period  we  are  now  re- 
viewing ;  those  who  had  Men  in  the  field  before 
him  put  on  a  new  activity,  and  gave  to  the  world 
their  principal  works,  after  his  appearance ;  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  the  writer  who  of  all  the 
poets  of  this  period  attained  the  widest  blaze  of 
reputation,  eclipsing  Scott  himself,  commenced  his 
career.  But  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  note  is, 
that  Scott's  poetry  impressed  its  own  character 
upon  all  the  poetry  that  was  produced  among  us 
for  many  years  afler :  it  put  an  end  to  long  works 
in  verse  of  a  didactic  or  merely  reflective  character, 
and  directed  the  current  of  all  writing  of  that  kind 
into  the  form  of  narrative.  Even  Wordsworth's 
'  Excursion'  (1814)  is  for  the  most  part  a  collec- 
tion of  tales.  If  Scott's  own  genius,  indeed,  were 
to  be  described  by  any  single  epithet,  it  would  be 
called  a  narrative  genius.  Hence,  when  he  left  off 
writing  verse,  he  betook  himself  to  the  production 
of  fictions  in  prose,  which  were  really  substantially 
the  same  thing  with  his  poems,  and  in  that  freer 
form  of  composition  succeeded  in  achieving  a  se- 
cond reputation  still  more  brilliant  than  his  first. 

*  Se«,  io  an  article  on  the  '  State  of  Criticiim  in  Prance,'  in  the 
Britiah  and  Foieign  Beview,  No.  xxxii.  (for  Jaaaary,  1644),  a  ipeen- 
latlon  on  the  dmnction  between  the«e  two  itates  of  feelinf.  which 
Mrill  be  admitted  tu  lie  in^nioui,  novel,  aud  lu^geative,  even  oy  thow 
raadeia  who  do  not  go  with  the  wiitei  the  whole  length  of  hia  oonclu- 

iiOOi. 


Crabbe,  Campbell,  and  Moore  were  all  known 
as  poetical  writers  previous  to  the  breaking  forth 
of  Scott's  bright  day :  Crabbe  had  pablished  his 
first  poem,  'The  library,'  so  far  back  as  in  1781, 
•The  Village'  in  1783,  and  'The  Newspaper'  in 
1 785 ;  Campbell,  his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope '  in  1 799 ; 
Mooic,  his  'Anacreon'  in  1800.  But  Campbell 
alone  had  before  that  epoch  attracted  any  consi- 
derable share  of  the  public  attention ;  and  even  he, 
after  fi>llowing  up  his  first  long  poem  with  his 
•  Hohenlinden,'  his  '  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  hn 
'  Mariners  of  England,'  and  a  few  other  short 
pieces,  had  laid  aside  his  lyre  for  some  five  or  six 
years.  Neither  Crabbe  nor  Moore  had  as  yet  pro- 
duced anything  that  gave  promise  of  the  high 
station  they  were  to  attain  in  our  poetical  lite- 
rature, or  had  even  acquired  any  general  notoriety 
as  writers  of  verse.  No  one  of  the  three,  however, 
can  be  said  to  have  caught  any  part  of  his  manner 
from  Scott.  Campbell's  first  p<i«m,  juvenile  as  its 
execution  in  many  respects  was,  evinced  in  its 
glowing  impetuosity  and  imposing  splendour  of 
declamation  the  genius  of  a  true  and  original  poet, 
and  the  same  general  character  that  distinguishes 
his  poetry  in  its  maturest  form,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  combination  of  fire  and  el^ance ;  and 
his  early  lyrics,  at  least  in  their  general  effect,  have 
not  been  excelled  by  anything  he  has  since  written, 
although  the  tendency  of  his  style  towards  greater 
purity  and  simplicity  has  been  very  marked  in  all 
his  later  compositions.  It  was  with  a  narrative 
poem — his  "  Pennsylvanian  tale  "  of  '  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming' — that  Campbell  (in  1809)  returned  to 
woo  the  public  favour,  after  Scott  had  made  poetry, 
and  that  particular  form  of  it,  so  popular;  and, 
continuing  to  obey  the  direction  which  had  been 
given  to  the  public  taste,  he  afterwards  produced 
his  exquisite  *  O'Connor's  Child '  and  his  •  Theo- 
doric '  (the  latter,  however,  not  till  after  the  close 
of  the  period  we  are  reviewing).  Crabbe,  in  like 
manner,  when  he  at  last,  in  1807,  broke  his  silence 
of  twenty  years,  came  forth  with  a  volume,  all  that 
was  new  in  which  consisted  of  narrative  poetry, 
and  he  never  afterwards  attempted  any  other  style. 
Narrative,  indeed,  had  formed  the  happiest  and 
most  characteristic  portions  of  Crabbe's  former 
compositions ;  and  he  was  probably  led  now  to 
resume  his  pen  mainly  by  the  turn  which  the  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  time  had  taken  in  favour  of  the 
kind  of  poetry  to  which  his  genius  most  strongly 
carried  him.  His  narrative  manner,  however,  it 
is  scarcely  necessaij  to  observe,  has  no  resemblance 
either  to  that  of  Scott  or  to  that  of  Campbell. 
Crabbe's  poetry,  indeed,  both  in  its  form  and  in 
its  spirit,  is  of  quite  a  peculiar  and  original  cha- 
racter. It  might  be  cidled  the  poetry  of  matter  of 
fact,  for  it  is  as  true  as  any  prose,  and,  except  the 
rhyme,  has  little  about  it  of  the  ordinary  dress  of 
poetry;  but  the  effect  of  poetry,  nevertheless,  is 
there  in  great  force,  its  power  both  of  stirring  the 
affections  and  presenting  vivid  pictures  to  the  fancy. 
Other  poets  may  be  said  to  exalt  the  truth  to  a  heat 
naturally  foreign  to  it  in  the  crucible  of  their  ima> 
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gination ;  he,  by  a  subtler  chemistry,  draws  forth 
from  it  its  latent  beat,  making  even  things  that 
look  the  coldest  and  deadest  sparkle  and  flash  with 
passion.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  how  great 
a  degree,  with  all  its  originality,  the  poetical  genius 
of  Crabbe  was  acted  upon  and  changed  by  the 
growth  of  new  tastes  and  a  new  spirit  in  the  times 
through  which  he  lived, — how  his  poetry  took  a 
warmer  temperament,  a  richer  colour,  as  the  age 
became  more  poetical.  As  he  lived,  indeed,  in 
two  eras,  so  he  wrote  in  two  styles :  the  first,  a  sort 
of  imitation,  as  we  remarked  in  the  last  Book,  of 
the  rude  vigour  of  Churchill,  though  marked  from 
the  beginning  by  a  very  distinguishing  quaintness 
and  raciness  of  its  own,  but  comparatively  cautious 
and  common-place,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  sur- 
face than  with  the  heart  of  things ;  the  last,  with  all 
the  old  peculiarities  retained,  and  perhaps  ezagge* 
rated,  but  greatly  more  copious,  daring,  and  im- 
petuous, and  infinitely  improved  in  penetration  and 
general  effectiveness.  And  his  poetical  power, 
nourished  by  an  observant  spirit  and  a  thoughtful 
tenderness  of  nature,  continued  to  grow  in  strength 
to  the  end  of  his  life ;  so  that  the  last  poetry  he 
published,  his  'Tales  of  the  Hall,'  is  the  finest  he 
ever  wrote,  the  deepest  and  most  passionate  in 
feeling  as  well  as  the  happiest  in  execution.  In 
Crabbe's  sunniest  passages,  however,  the  glow  is 
still  that  of  a  melancholy  sunshine ;  compared  to 
what  we  find  in  Moore's  poetry,  it  is  like  the  de- 
parting flush  from  the  west,  contrasted  with  the 
radiance  of  morning  poured  out  plentifiilly  over 
earth  and  sky,  and  making  all  things  laugh  in 
light.  Rarely  has  there  been  seen  so  gay,  nimble, 
airy  a  wonder- worker  in  verse  as  Moore ;  rarely 
such  a  conjuror  with  words,  which  he  makes  to 
serve  rather  as  wings  for  his  thoughts  than  as  the 
gross  attire  or  embodiment  with  which  they  must 
be  encumbered  to  render  them  palpable  or  visible. 
His  wit  is  not  only  the  sharpest  mid  brightest  to 
be  almost  anywhere  found,  but  is  produced  appa- 
rently with  more  of  natural  facility,  and  shapes 
itself  into  expression  more  spontaneously,  than  that 
of  any  other  poet.  But  there  is  almost  as  much 
humour  as  wit  in  Moore's  gaiety  j  nor  are  his  wit 
and  humour  together  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
poetry,  which,  preserving  in  all  its  forms  the  same 
matchless  brilliancy,  finish,  and  apparent  ease  and 
fluency,  breathes  in  its  tenderer  strains  the  very 
soul  of  sweetness  and  pathos.  Moore,  after  having 
risen  to  the  ascendant  in  his  proper  region  of  the 
poetical  firmament,  at  last  followed  the  rest  into 
the  walk  of  narrative  poetry,  and  produced  his 
'Lalla  Rookh'  (1811)  :  it  is  a  poem,  with  all  its 
defects,  abounding  in  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
splendour  ;  but  his  Songs  are,  after  all,  probably, 
the  compositions  for  which  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered. 

Byron  was  the  writer  whose  Maze  of  popularity 
it  mainly  was  that  threw  Scott's  name  into  the 
shade,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  verse.  Yet 
the  productions  which  had  this  effect — the '  Giaour,' 
the  •  Bride  of  Abydos,'  the  '  Corsair,'  &c.,  pub- 
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lished  in  1813  and  1814  (for  the  new  idolatry  was 
scarcely  kindled  by  the  two  respectable,  but  some- 
what tame  cantos  of  'Childe  Harold.'written  in  quite 
another  style,  which  appeared  shortly  before  these 
efiusions),  were,  in  reality,  only  poems  written  in 
what  may  be  called  a  variation  of  Scott's  own 
manner — Oriental  lays  and  romances,  Turkish 
Marmions  and  Ladies  of  the  Lake.  The 
novelty  of  scene  and  subject,  the  exaggerated  tone 
of  passion  in  the  outlandish  tales,  and  a  certain 
trickery  in  the  writing  (for  it  will  hardly  now  be 
called  anything  else),  materially  aided  bv  the 
mysterious  interest  attaching  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  noble  bard,  who,  whether  he  sung  of 
Giaours,  or  Corsairs,  or  Laras,  was  always  popu> 
larly  believed  to  be  "  himself  the  great  sublime  be 
drew,"  wonderfiilly  excited  and  intoxicated  the 
public  mind  at  first,  and  for  a  time  made  all  other 
poetry  seem  tame  and  wearisome;  but,  if  Byron 
had  adhered  to  ilie  style  by  which  his  fame  was 
thus  originally  made,  it  probably  would  have 
proved  transient  enough.  Few  will  now  be  found 
to  assert  that  there  is  anything  in  these  earlier 
poems  of  his  comparable  to  the  great  passages  in 
those  of  Scott — to  the  battle  in  '  Marmion,'  for 
instance,  or  the  raising  of  the  clansmen  by  the 
fiery  cross  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  or  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  But  Byron's 
vigorous  and  elastic  genius,  although  it  had  already 
tried  various  styles  of  poetry,  was,  in  truth,  as  yet 
only  preluding  to  its  proper  display.  First,  there 
had  been  the  very  small  note  of  the '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness ;'  then,  the  sharpet,  but  not  more  original  or 
much  more  promising,  strain  of  the  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers '  (a  satirical  attempt 
in  all  respects  inferior  to  Gifford's  '  Baviad  and 
Meeviad,'  of  which  it  was  a  slavish  imitation) ;  next, 
the  certainly  far  higher  and  more  matured,  but 
quiet  and  somewhat  common-place,  manner  of  the 
two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold;  after  that,  sud- 
denly the  false  glare  and  preternatural  vehemence 
of  these  Oriental  rhapsodies,  which  yet,  however. 
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with  all  their  hoUowneM  and  extravagance,  evinced 
infinitely  more  power  than  anything  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  or  rather  were  the  only  poetry  he 
had  yat  produced  that  gave  proof  of  any  remark- 
able poetic  genius.  The  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon '  and 
'  Parisina,'  the  '  Siege  of  C!orinth  *  and  '  Mazeppa,' 
followed,  all  in  a  spirit  of  far  more  truth,  and 
depth,  and  beauty  than  the  other  tales  that  had 
preceded  them  ;  but  the  highest  forms  of  Byron's 
poetry  must  be  sought  for  in  the  two  last  cantos  of 
'  Childe  Harold,'  in  his  *  Cain '  and  '  Manfred,' 
and,  above  all,  in  his  '  Don  Juan.'  The  last- 
mentioned  extraordinary  work,  unfinished  as  it  is, 
is  probably  to  be  accounted,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  English  poem  produced  in  this  age. 

Yet  the  highest  poetical  genius  of  the  time,  if 
it  was  not  that  of  Coleridge,  was,  perhaps,  that 
of  Shelley.  Byron  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  uf 
thirty-six  ;  Shelley  in  1822,  at  that  of  twenty- 
nine.  What  Shelley  produced  during  the  brief 
term  allotted  to  him  o"  earth,  much  of  it  passed 
in  sicknesa  and  sorrow,  m  remarkable  for  its 
quantity,  but  much  more  wonderful  for  the 
quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  'Queen 
Mab,'  written  when  he  was  eighteen,  crude  and 
defective  as  it  is,  and  unworthy  to  be  classed  with 
what  he  wrote  in  his  maturer  years,  was  probably 
the  richest  promise  that  was  ever  given  at  so  early 
an  age  of  poetic  power,  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  writer  was  born  a  poet.  From  the  date  of  his 
first  published  poem,  '  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,'  to  his  death,  was  not  quite  seven  years. 
'  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  in  twelve  cantos,  or  books, 
the  dramas  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound,'  'The 
'  Cenci,'  and  '  Hellas,'  the  Ule  of  '  Rosalind  and 
Helen,' 'The  Masque  of  Anarchy,'  'The  Sensitive 
Plant,'  'Julian  and  Maddalo,'  'The  Witch  of 
Atlas,'  •  Epipsychidion,' '  Adonuis,' '  The  Triumph 
of  Ufe,'  the  translations  of  Homer's  '  Hymn  to 
Mercurr,'  of  the  '  Cyclops '  of  Euripides,  and  of 
the  scenes  from  Calderon  and  from  Goethe's 
'  Faust,'  besides  many  short  poems,  were  the  addi- 
tional produce  of  this  springtime  of  a  lifie  destined 
to  know  no  summer.  So  much  poetry,  so  rich  in 
various  beauty,  was  probably  never  poured  forth 
with  so  rapid  a  flow  from  any  other  mind.  Nor 
can  much  of  it  be  charged  with  either  imma- 
turity or  careleasness  ;  Shelley,  with  all  his  abun- 
dance and  facility,  was  a  fastidious  writer,  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  effect  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  accustomed  to  elaborate  whatever  he  wrote  to 
the  utmost ;  and,  although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  deve- 
loped new  powers  and  a  still  more  masterly  com- 
mand over  the  different  resource*  of  his  art,  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  unripeness  in  his 
composition  had,  if  not  before,  ceased  with  his 
'  Revolt  of  Islam,'  the  first  of  his  poems  which  be 
gave  to  the  world,  as  if  the  exposure  to  the  public 
eye  had  burned  it  out.  Some  haziness  of  thought 
and  uncertainty  of  expression  may  be  found  in 
some  of  his  later,  or  even  latest,  works ;  but  that 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  rawness ;  it  is  the 


dreamy  ecstaqr,  too  high  ibr  apeech,  in  trhieh 
his  poetical  najture,  ttoat  subtle,  sensitive,  and 
voluptuous,  delighted  to  dissolve  and  lose  itself. 
Yet  it  is  marvdlous  how  £ir  he  had  succeeded  in 
reconciling  even  this  mood  of  thought  with  the 
necessities  of  distinct  expression :  we  would  quote 
his  '  Epipsychidion '  (written  in  the  laat  year  of 
his  life)  as  his  crowning  triumph  in  that  kind  of 
writing,  and  as,  indeed,  for  its  wealth  and  fusion 
of  all  the  highest  things — of  imaginatioii,  of  expres- 
sion, of  music, — one  of  the  greatest  miracks  ever 
wrought  in  poetry.  In  other  styles,  again,  all 
widely  diverse,  are  the  '  Cend,'  the  '  Masque  of 
Anarchy.'  the  *  Hymn  to  Mercury '  (ibnnaliy  a 
translation,  but  essentially  almost  aa  much  an 
original  composition  as  any  of  the  otben).  It  is 
hard  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  impoa* 
sible  to  him  by  whom  all  this  had  been  done. 

Keats,  born  in  1796,  died  the  year  before 
Shelley,  and,  of  course,  at  a  still  earlier  age.  But 
his  poetry  is  younger  than  Shelley's  in  a  degree 
beyond  the  difference  of  their  yeara.  He  was 
ridily  endowed  by  nature  with  the  poetical  faculty, 
and  all  that  he  has  written  is  stamped  with  origin- 
ality and  power ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  he  wonM 
soon  have  supplied,  as  far  as  was  neeeasary  or 
important,  the  defects  of  his  education,  as  indeed 
he  had  actually  done  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  for  be 
was  full  of  ambition  as  well  as  genius;  but  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  given  assurance  by 
anything  he  haa  left  that  he  might  in  time  hare 
produced  a  great  poetical  wodc  The  character  of 
his  mental  constitution,  explosive  and  volcanic, 
was  adverse  to  every  kind  of  restraint  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  his  poetry  is  a  tangled  fercat»  beautiful 
indeed  and  glorious  with  many  a  majestie  oak  nd 
sunuy  glade,  but  still  with  the  unptuned,  untrained 
savagery  everywhere,  which  it  could  not  lose  with- 
out ceasing  altogether  to  be  what  it  ia.  Keats's 
'Endymion '  was  published  in  1817 ;  hia  'Lamia,' 
'Isabella.'  'The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  and  'Hype- 
rion,' together  in  1820. 

These  are  the  greatest ;  but  many  more  names 
also  brighten  this  age  of  our  poetical  literature, 
which  must  here  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  enunw 
ration :  Rogers,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charlea  Lamb,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (H<^), 
Allan  Cunningham,  Tennant  (the  author  of  *  Anater 
Fair'),  Hector  MacNiel,  Grahame  (the  author  of 
the  '  Sabbath  '),  Robert  Bloomfield,  Henry  Kirln 
White,  James  Montgomery,  Lord  Thuriow,  Lord 
Strangford,  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea,  Shoe,  Sothelqr, 
Frere,  Maturin,  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall),  Mil- 
man,  Miss  Baillie,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Gran^  Mrs. 
Opie,  Miss  Mitford,  Mra.  Hemans,  tic.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  may  merit  no  higher  designation 
than  that  of  agreeable  or  elegant  venifiers }  but 
others,  both  among  those  that  have  passed  away 
and  those  that  are  still  among  us,  vul  live  in  the 
language  as  true  poets,  and  wiU  be  allowed  to  have 
received  no  stinted  measure  of  the  divine  gift  of 
song. 

One  general  remark  may  be  made  upon  the 
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poetry  of  this  period  as  compared  with  the  direc- 
tion which  poetical  production  ha*  more  recently 
taken  among  us:   a  much   more  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  ran  into  a  dramatic  form.     Coleridge, 
indeed,  translated  '  Wallenstein,'  and  wrote  his 
tragedies  of  'Zapolya'  and  'The  Remorse;'  Scott 
(but  not  till  after  the  close  of  the  period)  produced 
what  he  called  his"  dramatic  sketch  "  of  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  and  his  three-act  plays  of  '  The  Doom  of 
Djsyorgoil '  and  the  '  Ayrshire  Tragedy,'— in  all  of 
which  attempts  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  both  by 
his  power  of  dialogut  and  his  power  of  poetry ; 
Byron,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  gave  new 
proof  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius  by 
bis  '  Marino  Faliero,'  his '  Two  Foscari,'  his  '  Sar- 
danapalus,'  and  hi» 'Werner,'  besides  his  'Man- 
fred *  and  his  mystery  of '  Cain'  in  another  style; 
and  in  1819  was  published,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
of   modem  English  tragedies,    the    'Cenci'   of 
Shelley.     There  was  also  Maturin's  half-German, 
halMrish   melodrama    of  '  Bertram.'      But  the 
imitation  of  the  old  Elizabethan  drama^^of  which 
we  have  since  had  so  much,  only  began  in  the 
latter  years  of  this  period.     Lamb's  tragedy  of 
'John  Woodvil,*  indeed — which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  profanely  said  might  "be  fairly  consi- 
dered a*  supplying  the  first  of  those  lost  links 
which  connect  the  improvements  of  iEschylus  with 
the  commencement  of  the  art," — was  published  so 
early  as  1802;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
time,  though  both  by  this  production,  and  much 
more  by  his  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
PoeU,'  first  published  in  1808,  Lamb  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  reviving  the  general  study  and  love 
of  our  early  drama.     A  good  deal,  we  believe,  was 
also  done  to  spread  the  fashion  of  that  sort  of 
reading  by  the  fictitious  quotations  from  old  plays 
which   hf»ded   the  chapters    of    several    of  the 
Waverley  novels.      But,  perhaps,   Mr.  Milman's 
tragedy  of  Fazio,' which  appeared  in  1815,  was 
the  first  dramatic  work  studiously  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  drama 
which  excited  general  attention. 

Of  the  prose  literature  of  this  period  some  of  its 
chief  poetical  writers  were  also  among  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments.  Southey  and  Scott  were 
two  of  the  most  voluminous  prose  writers  of  their 
day,  or  of  any  day ;  Coleridge  also  wrote  much 
more  prose  than  verse ;  both  Campbell  and  Moore 
are  considerable  authors  in  prose ;  there  are  several 
prose  pieces  among  the  published  works  of  Byron, 
of  Shelly,  and  of  Wordsworth ;  both  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Wilson  have  perhaps  acquired  more  of  their 
fame,  and  given  more  delight,  as  prose  writers 
than  as  poets ;  Charles  Lamb's  prose  writings,  his 
golden  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  and  various  critical  dis- 
quisitions and  short  notices,  abounding  in  original 
views  and  the  deepest  truth  and  beauty,  have  made 
his  verse  be  nearly  forgotten.  This  may  be  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  more  poetical  complexion 
which  our  prose  writing  has  generally  assumed 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Among  the 
other  most  brilliant  or  otherwise  conspicuous  prose 
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writers  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing  may  be 
mentioned,  in  general  literature,  Sidney  Smith, 
Hazlitt,  Jeffrey,  Playfair,  Stewart,  Alison,  Thomas 
Brown ;  in  political  disquisition,  Erskine,  Cobbett, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Bentham ;  in  theological 
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eloquence,  Horsley,  Wilberforce,  Foster,  Hall, 
Clialmers ;  in  fictitious  narrative,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  Mrs. 
Brunton,  Miss  Austen,  Madame  U'Arblay,  Godwin, 
Maturin ;  in  history,  Fox,  Mitford,  Lingard,  Mill, 
Hallam,  Turner.  The  most  remarkable  prose 
works  that  were  produced  were  Scott's  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  '  Waveriey,'  appeared  in  1814. 
A  powerful  influence  upon  literature  was  also 
exerted  from  the  first  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
begun  in  1802;  the  Quarterly  Review,  begun  in 
1809;  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  established 
in  ISn. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  memorable  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in 
England,  during  this  period,  can  be  veiy  briefly 
no'ed.     In  astronomy  Herschel  continued  to  pur- 
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sue  his  observations,  commenced  a  short  time  be- 
fore 1181,  in  which  year  he  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus :  in  1802,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  his  catalogue  of  500  new  nebule  and 
nebulous  stars ;  in  1803  his  announcement  of  the 
motions  of  double  stars  around  each  other ;  and  a 
long  succession  of  other  important  papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  followed 
down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty- four,  in  1822.  In  chemistry,  Davy,  who 
had  published  his  account  of  the  effects  produced 
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by  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  (the  laughing 
gas)  in  1800,  in  1807  extracted  their  meullic 
bases  from  the  fixed  alkalis,  in  1808  demonstrated 

the  similar  clecompoBibllity  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
in  1811  detected  tlie  true  nature  of  chlorine  (oxy- 
muriatic  acid),  and  in  1815  invented  his  safety 
lamp;  in  1804  Leslie  published  his  ExperimeiUal 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat; 
in  1808  the  Atomic  Theory  was  announced  by 
Dalton,  and  in  1814  its  developenient  and  illus- 
tration were  completed  by  WoUaston,  to  whom 
both  chemical  science  and  optics  are  also  indebted 
for  various  other  valuable  services. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  is«  so 
limited,  and  so  much  which  jiropcrly  belongs  .to 
its  history  as  regards  the  Fine  Arts  has  necessarily 
been  anticipated  in  the  last  Book,  that  our  notice 
of  this  subject  must  be  short,  and  in  some  parti- 
culars incomplete. 

The  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  centunr  were 
eminently  unfavourable  to  Architecture.  Neither 
the  attention  nor  the  resources  of  a  government 
ever  backward  in  the  active  encouragement  of  the 
arts  was  likely  to  be  extended  to  them  at  this 
great  political  crisis.  The  erection  of  public 
buildings  was  for  a  time  almost  suspended,  and 
there  was  little  hope  that  the  retrograde  movement 
in  architecture  which  marks  the  former  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Greorge  III.*  would  change  its  course, 

*  8m  Mate,  vol.  iii.,  p.  TSI. 


at  a  moment  when  the  last  professors  of  a  legiti- 
mate school  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  and 
the  rising  generation  were  shut  out  from  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  in  those  classic  regions  from 
whence  alone  fresh  and  healthy  inspirations  of  art 
can  be  drawn. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  the  difiu- 
sion  of  a  taste  for  the  Greek  style  nad  imparted  a 
new  character  to  art  throughout  Europe,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  its  influence,  in  at 
least  ttto  instances,  was  for  a  time  decidedly  per- 
nicious. If  painting  in  France  and  architecture  in 
England  received  an  impulsion  from  the  study  of 
Greek  art,  it  was  speedily  checked  by  the  false 
views  and  principles  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
In  both  cases  the  arts  were  in  a  state  which  called 
loudly  for  reformation  :  iu  both,  Greek  art  was 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  new  style :  in  neither 
was  the  right  path  pursued  which  should  have 
led  to  success.  In  France  the  mechanical  David, 
supported  in  the  public  esteem  by  the  irresistible 
fascination  of  his  political  character,  established, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  school  which  teems  to 
have  aimed  at  reducing  the  whole  art  of  Itistorical 
painting  to  an  imitation  of  basso-relievo  and  the 
figures  on  Greek  vases ;  and  something  closely 
analogous  may  be  found  in  the  compilations  of  the 
English  school  of  architecture  during  the  same 
period. 

In  a  former  Book  the  last  professors  of  the 
Italian  school  of  architecture  in  England  were 
traced  from  the  immediate  successors  of  Lord 
Burlington  down  to  Sir  William  Chambers ;  and, 
if  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  there  yet  remained  any  descendants  of 
this  school  i;apable  of  developing  an  architectural 
composition  in  a  sound  Itiilian  style,  they  are  not 
to  be  found  among  those  who  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  public  consideration  and  patronage. 
The  exquisite  refinement  of  Greek  art,  as  it  had 
been  revealed  by  the  great  work  of  Athenian 
Stuart,  and  the  other  researclics  and  publications 
to  which  it  had  given  rise,  had  suddenly  affected 
the  public  mind  in  a  manner  which  left  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  Greek 
art  was  unfortunately  adopted,  not  as  a  principle, 
but  as  a  fasliion.  The  rcprodutstion  of  its  forms 
was  demanded  without  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  their  application,  or  to  the  relations  which  essen- 
tially constitute  the  beauty  of  architecture.  A 
system  which  reduced  the  art  and  science  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  appropriation  of  ready-made  temples, 
and  dispensed  with  so  much  of  the  burden  of 
study  and  thought — a  faith  in  art  whose  yoke  was 
so  easy — could  scarcely  fail  to  attmct  ^sciples; 
and  Greek  architecture  (so  calleo)  came  into 
existence  in  England  in  the  most  abortive  shape 
in  which  the  narrowest  spirit  of  imitation  could 
produce  it.* 

What  the  Romans  did  for  the  architecture  of 

*  Ai  early  na  1773  Jimes  WyaU  had  used  flutod  Doric  colnnma  viU». 
out  bases  in  Uie  Canterbury  gate  at  Christchureh,  Oxford  ;  with  vliat 
view,  except  aa  a  popular  novelty,  it  U  difficult  to  Imaiiae. 
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the  Greeks;  and  what  the  great  Italian  masters  did 
for  that  of  the  Romans,  and  might  have  done  for 
the  purer  style  had  they  been  able  to  advert  to  it — 
the  consistent  and  harmonious  adaptation  of  the 
original  elements  to  new  combinations  suggested 
by  new  institutions  and  habits, — are  lessons  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  but  universally  overlooked 
in  the  revival  of  Greelf  architecture  in  England; 
and  that  much  was  accomplished  in  the  right 
direction  by  one  who  had  the  courage  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  bring  to  the  undertaking  the  mind 
of  an  artist  and  the  perseverance  of  an  enthusiast, 
is  a  bitter  reproach  to  those  who  have  coldly 
repelled  every  opportunity  of  doing  more.  The 
early  works  of  Sir  John  Soane  and  their  general 
character  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  was 
not  until  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  in  his 
hands  *  that  his  ambition  to  be  original  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  awakened;  but  from  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  new  combinations  in  architecture,  fitted  to 
modem  exigencies,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Greek  style ;  with  what  success 
will  be  testified  to  generations  to  come  in  that  vast 
pile  of  building  which  occupied  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  either  in  enlarging  its  boundaries  or  re- 
placing  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  result 
of  this  great  labour  is  described  by  an  eminent 
French  architect  t  as  "  a  work  admirable  for 
solidity  and  grandeur,  elegance  of  detail,  decoration 
rich  without  excess,  and  a  harmony  which  attests 
the  talent  and  judgment  of  the  architect.". . ."  Vast 
halls,"  continues  this  critic,  "  spacious  courts  of 
different  forms  and  dimensions,  present  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  effects.    There  are  several 

•  See  ante,  vol.  iii.,  p.  739.  t  M.  HittorT. 


domed  apartments  of  the  most  noble  simplicity, 
and  both  the  eye  and  the  judgment  are  struck  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  means  employed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  light.  The  effects  produced  by  these 
means,  and  by  proportions  adapted  to  the  locaUties, 
and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture,  are 
often  marvellous." 

It  might  convey  much  instruction  to  those  who 
refer  proficiency  in  art  to  the  spontaneous  inspira> 
tion  of  genius,  to  examine  the  process  by  which 
such  results  have  been  achieved.  It  was  not 
without  severe  study  that  Soane  developed  his 
style,  nor  without  long  experience  that  he  wrought 
it  up  to  consistency,  nor  without  extreme  caution 
that  he  resolved  to  apply  it  to  a  great  public  work. 
It  was  not  for  some  years  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Bank  that  he  commenced  his  operations  on  the 
exterior,  and  the  first  of  a  progressive  series  of 
designs  for  the  north  side  *  exhibits  a  timid  com- 
position garnished  with  Greek  Doric  columns, 
without  a  trace  of  the  character  of  the  existing 
building.  As  little  of  the  peculiarities  which  he 
afterwards  so  freely  introduced  into  his  street 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  Buckingham  House, 
Pall  Mall,  built  in  1790.  His  treatment  of  inte- 
rior decoration  was  developed  sooner  ;  and  in  the 
old  vestibule  t  to  the  Rotunda  at  the  Bank,  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  actually  executed, 
nothing  remains  of  the  meagre  style  of  ornament 
which,  in  his  early  works,  he  had  shared  with  his 
contemporaries.  The  designs  for  the  Lothbury 
Court  were  made  in  1197,  and  in  1805  he  executed 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  edifice,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  realised  to  its  fullest  extent  his  own 

*  Pmerred  in  th«  Soane  Bf  auun. 
f  Now  part  of  the  Trenrary. 
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coneeptum  of  the  ttjlt  he  had  created,  and  in 
which  it*  beauties  and  capabilities  are  certainly 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  subject  was 
fortunate.  The  extent  of  blank  wall  which  flanks 
the  columns  is  closely  associated  with  what  is 
popularly  understood  of  the  character  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian  order, 
vhich  the  architect  chose  as  the  basis  of  his  style, 
had  the  advantage  of  novelty,  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  the  antique  ;  but  ^e  skill  with  which 
the  irregular  confonnation  of  the  building  is 
masked,  the  original  and  picturesque  variety  of 
the  outline,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  ornament,  and,  above  all, 
the  perfect  harmony  with  which  all  the  elements  are 
blended  together, — these  are  beauties  of  his  own 
creation,  which  veil  merit  the  utmost  eulogium  ever 
passed  upon  the  work,  and  fully  redeem  some  sole- 
cisms in  composition,  which  are  not  to  be  denied. 
In  1794  Soane  had  been  ordered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Lords  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  design 
he  made  for  this  object  are  many  and  progressive, 
ending  in  a  magnificent  and  highly  classical  com- 
position, extending  in  a  colonnade  along  the  river, 
and  embodying  in  the  plan  some  noble  halls,  in 
which  the  architect  proposed  to  display  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  on  an  extensive  scale,  to 
the  honour  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen. 

The  great  merit  of  Soane's  peculiar  style  is  to 
be  found  in  ihc  consistency  of  the  detail.  In  his 
plans  and  construction  he  is  soundly  practical. 
His  compositions  take  the  forms  dictated  by  utility 
and  convenience,*  but  they  derive  from  a  detail 
based  on  the  purest  examples  of  antiquity,  and 
always  harmonious,  a  character  more  essentially 
Greek  than  can  ever  be  attained  by  the  most  literal 
transcript  of  Greek  art  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. In  this  respect  Soane  stands  in  the  high 
position  of  an  inventor.  Even  in  those  works — 
and  they  were  not  few  in  his  later  years — when 
mannerism  had  superseded  style,  and  the  pic- 
turesque had  degenerated  into  the  whifTitic^,  thii 
harmony  of  parts  is  never  compromised,  not  even 
where  the  parts  are  wantonly  multiplied  and 
crowded  together. 

The  indisputable  eminence  qf  So^pe  in  hit  pro- 
fession opened  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  em- 
ployment. His  works,  both  mWe  W)d  privste, 
are^umerous ;  and,  although  bis  peculiar  style  died 
with  him,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  tjiaf  lijs  example, 
in  abolishing  the  flimsy  decoration  which  cp^titiued 
to  taint  even  the  works  of  ]^mt*  Wy»M,  an4  deve- 
loping original  principle!  »»♦  cojnpwitipni  \\f»  had 
an  important  and  durable  eflfept  upon  art— a  result 
more  to  his  honour  than  if  he  J>a4  le(^  behind  ¥«» 
a  host  of  imitators.    We  can  indip(|te  only  a  few  of 

*  Th«  law  cooito  il  WMtminiter  pr<wiit  an  example  of  Soaiie'i 
mulTalled  ikill  in  distribution  under  the  moit  dUHcult  cimimBtancei. 
In  hla  publioation  entitled  Public  and  Private  Riiildiiigs,  Soane  baa 
siren  an  amniing  account  of  the  embarrusnienta  thrown  in  bis  way 
anrimi  the  proiirMi  of  theee  bniidingi ;  but  wme  of  the  nunt  pifmal 
anecootae  illostrative  of  ignorance  nnd  Tnnity  are  auppresaed  in  the 

Chliahed  work.   The  nnmutilaled  edition  ii  ao  learee,  Uiat  the  writer 
I  met  with  it  but  ooee— in  the  library  of  the  French  Institute. 


his  works,  especially  ■•  many  of  them  behmg  tii 
date  beyond  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  on 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which,  with  tk 
collection  of  art  contained  within  it,  he  munifi- 
cently bestowed  upon  the  public,  was  built  ii 
1812;  the  picture  gallery  at  Dulwich  in  the  same 
year ;  the  National  Debt  0£ace  in  1818  i  the  Law 
Courts  from  1820  to  1822 ;  the  scala  regia  at  the 
late  House  of  Lords  in  1822 ;  Trinity  Church,  Mary- 
lebone,  in  1 824 ;  and  the  State  Pkper  Office  in  1839. 
One  of  his  latest  works  waa  the  Treaaury  buildings  at 
Whitehall,  a  fragment  of  an  extensive  design,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  understood  in  its  present  state . 


Sja  J.SuAKi,  R.A. 

Soane  became  a  Royal  Academician  in  1802,  and 
in  1806  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  architec- 
ture, an  office  which  he  filled  with  eminent  success, 
although  from  adverse  circumstances  his  lectures 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  their  scope  limited. 
In  1815  •  he  was  attached  to  the  Office  of  Works; 
and  in  1831  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  in  1837. 

By  William  Wilkins,  Greek  architecture  was 
adopted  in  another  spirit.  His  aim  appears  to 
have  been  to  purify  architectural  composition  by 
confining  it  to  the  reproduction  of  the  most  simple 
combinations  of  antiquity ;  with  what  success  might 
be  safely  predicated,  even  without  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  works.  The  abuse  of  porticoes, 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  which,  being  consi- 
dered perfect,  are  supposed  to  bestow  something 
approaching  perfection  upon  everything  to  which 
they  can  be  attached,  is  the  principal  characteristic 
pf  the  school  which  Wilkins  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  descrip 
(ion  of  building  to  which  porticoes  have  not  been 
appended — crude  copies,  most  of  them,  from  Greek 
temples,  without  discrimination  of  character,  or  an 
attempt  at  that  skilful  adaptation  to  the  other  con- 

*  Ou  the  death  of  Janes  Wyatt,  when  the  department  was  ict»' 
delled.  On  this  occasion  the  uilice  of  t-ur\cyor-genen«l — the  o^tr  of 
Jones.  Wren,  and  Chambers — became  tlie  prey  of  a  needy  courtier 
It  is  now  alwlished  wen  in  name. 
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ditions  of  the  edifice,  which  appears  in  some  mo* 
dern  porticoes  of  an  earlier  date,  deeply  condemned 
by  artists  of  this  school  for  want  of  "  purity." 
At  Hayleybury  College,  as  the  monotonous  length 
of  wall  is  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  one  portico, 
Wilkins  has  given  us  three  ;  and,  with  a  little  in- 
consistency, the  principal  and  most  conspicuous 
has  no  door  within  it.  In  the  design  for  Downing 
College,  at  Cambridge  (only  partially  executed), 
five  Greek  porticoes  are  grouped  together,  and  the 
most  elaborately  ornamented  example  of  the  Ionic 
order  is  associated  with  ranges  of  windows  destitute 
even  of  an  architrave.  Even  in  his  villas  and 
country-houses  the  one  idea,  the  inexorable  Greek 
portico,  is  the  unfailing  feature.  Upon  Wilkins's 
later  works  H  does  not  come  within  our  province 
to  reitark  j  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
National  Gallery  he  has  found  himself  under  the 


necessity  of  departing  widely  from  his  established 
notions,  without  being  able  to  substitute  anything 
of  value  in  their  place.  Wilkins  died  in  1839. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  attaintnents  Mid  ac- 
complishments, and  seems  to  hav6  beeU  qualified 
to  shine  in  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  liberal 
sciences,  rather  than  that  which  he  adopted;  but  he 
derived  an  extensive  employment  from  his  authority 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic ;  and^  little  as  he  may  have 
done  to  secure  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  holds 
an  important  place  among  the  architects  of  his  day. 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  erected  in  the  Greek  style 
in  1809,  was  the  first  public  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  who  so  rapidly  attained  the  eminence 
which  he  has  long  occupied  that  ib  1815  he 
was  associated  with  Soane  and  Nash,  both  greatly 
his  seniors,  in  the  Board  of  Works.  The  works 
of  this  architect  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 


Gbakoe  Paiik,  HA!<Tt. 


of  any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  it  must  sufiSce 
to  enumerate,  as  examples  of  various  classes  of 
buildings,  the  Mint,  the  Library  and  other  new 
rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Post-Office,  the 
church  in  Wyndham  Place,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  Union,  Junior  United  Service,  and  Carl- 
ton club-houses,  the  law  courts  at  Gloucester,  and 
Lowther  Castle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Greek  school  of  architecture  further  than  to 
observe,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  edifices 
which  it  may  claim  for  its  own  are  in  a  style  apart 
from  either  the  originality  of  Soane  or  the  academical 
system  of  Wilkins,  a  consequence  which  arises  out  of 
the  summary  process  of  applying  the  Greek  orders 
and  detail  to  the  old  established  modes  of  compo- 
sition. Thus,  in  churches,  we  have  the  outlines  of 
Gibbs ;  and  in  every  other  class  of  building,  where 
a  portico  is  dispensed  with,  the  common-place  of 
the  Italian  and  French  schools,  from  the  best  of 
the  one  to  the  worst  of  the  other — ^from  the  base- 


ment and  loggia  of  the  Palladian  villa  to  the  dis- 
proportioned  frame  of  pilasters  of  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal — but  with  Greek  antse  substituted 
for  pilasters,  and  the  most  dreary  monotony  in  the 
details  and  decorations  which  can  result  from  a 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  few  component  parts 
and  ornaments  to  be  found  in  Stuart's  'Athens,' 
or  at  second-hand  in  'The  Carpenter's  Guide.' 
Whether  the  details  which  the  Greeks  adapted  to 
the  severe  and  uniform  simplicity  of  outline  which 
characterises  their  temples  are  sufiBciently  varied 
and  flexible  to  amalgamate  with  modes  of  compo- 
sition so  totally  difierent,  is  a  question  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  propounded  in  the 
reign  of  George  III. 

Contemporary  with  Soane  and  Wilkins  was  John 
Nash,  an  architect  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
either,  but  who  held  for  several  years  that  ascend- 
ancy which  royal  patronage  never  fails  to  bestow. 
Nash  inherited  from  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  studied,  an  elegant  taste  in  villa  archi- 
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tecture,  and  some  of  hia  early  works  of  this  clais 
possess  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Beyond  these 
Nash  has  left  little  that  can  command  praise,  for 
he  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  study  of  architecture 
as  a  fine  art,  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  a  pro- 
fessional education.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
regency,  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was 
promised  as  one  of  the  important  benefits  to  result 
from  a  new  court ;  but  the  establishment  in  the 
royal  favour  of  an  architect  content  to  lend  himself 
to  the  fashion  of  the  hour  augured  little  for  the 
cause  of  architecture,  or  for  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  a  question  which  then  began  to  be  generally 
agitated,  of  providing  a  national  palace  conformable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  British  sovereign — a  question 
which  began,  as  far  as  Nash  was  concerned,  with 
a  design  for  spreading  out  Holland's  beautiful 
casino  of  Carlton-house  by  a  colonnade  on  one  side, 
and  a  Gothic  facade  on  the  other,  waa  continued  by 
the  amplification  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  to  its 
present  extent,  and  ended  in  the  half  measure  of 
converting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a  form  of  which 
considerable  modifications  have  since  been  found 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  Nash  was  a  man  of  high  talent 
and  energy,  and  to  none  of  his  profession  do  pos- 
terity owe  more  gratitude.  Regent-street  and  the 
Regent's  Park  are  his  lasting  monuments,  not  for  the 
architectural  character  of  the  buildings  with  which 
they  are  lined,  but  for  the  enlarged  views  under 
which  he  devised,  and  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  public  spirit  with  which  he  carried  out,  his 


plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolit, 
realising  all  that  had  been  dreamed  of  the  beoefiti 
to  be  derived  from  combined  operations  in  legn- 
lating  the  growth  of  this  modem  Babylon,  and, 
with  the  zeal  of  an  artist  and  the  skill  of  i 
financier,  basing  the  creation  of  magnificent  tbo- 
roughfikres  upon  the  improvement  of  the  public 
revenue.  It  is  necessary  only  to  consider  the  timid 
and  limited  character  of  metropolitan  improvemeit 
before  the  formation  of  R^nt-street,  and  the  vatt 
scale  upon  which  it  has  since  been  executed  and 
contemplated,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ample which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing. Nor  is  the  advancement  of  our  street 
architecture  less  due  to  his  influence.  Whaterer 
may  be  thought  of  his  own  performances  in  that 
department,  he  banished  the  unmitigated  brick 
walls  which  deform  some  of  the  best  quartets  of 
modem  London,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  class 
of  architecture  which  has  of  late  assumed  a  high 
and  firm  position  in  art.  To  the  talent  of  Nash 
we  also  owe  the  conversion  of  the  inaccessible 
swamp  of  St.  James's  Park  into  the  pleasure- 
ground  now  open  for  the  recreation  and  gradfioe 
tion  of  the  public. 

Of  Nash's  works  there  is  little  more  to  be  said. 
The  church  in  Langham-place  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  a  work  of  intrinsic  merit,  however  it  may  hate 
been  criticised  and  ridiculed.  Its  essential  iault 
is  the  want  of  unity,  and  of  union,  between  the 
portico  and  the  body  of  the  building.  The  iDtnior 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  that  of  aoj 
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Other  modem  edifice  of  the  same  claas.    Nash  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1835. 

During  this  period  of  architectural  experiment, 
the  stady  of  Giothic  architecture  (we  may  pass  over 
the  Egyptian  and  Hindostanee,  both  of  which  had 
their  day)  was  pursued  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  had  generally  attended  the  Greek 
fashion.  The  well  known  essay,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Bentham,  on  the  progression  of  styles 
which  marks  the  English  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  first  published  in  1171,  had  esta- 
blished a  sound  principle  upon  which  it  might  be 
classified  and  investigated,  and  the  graphic  labours 
of  John  Carter  had  now  illustrated  the  researches 
pursued  in  the  writings  of  Warton,  Milner,  and 


Whittington.  The  voluminous  publications  of 
John  Britton,  commenced  in  1807,  opened  an  in- 
valuable fund  of  materials  and  information  to  the 
architect  and  antiquary;  and  in  1816  John  Rick- 
man,  by  his  "  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of 
English  architecture,"  fixed  its  revival  on  the  most 
solid  basis  upon  which  art  can  rest,  by  populariz- 
ing its  study,  and  placing  the  means  of  judging 
well  within  the  general  view.  Thus  was  the  theory 
of  Gothic  architecture  developed ;  but  its  practical 
advance  was  more  tardy,  especially  in  the  domestic 
styles.  In  this  branch  of  architecture  James 
Wyatt  maintained  his  position  until  his  death  in 
1815,  and  between  1808  and  1814  erected  Ash- 
ridge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  and  successful  of  his  works,  although  not 
-without  his  usual  faults.  The  great  staircase, 
with  all  the  magnificence  that  space  and  fine  detail 
can  effect,  still  betrays  in  its  composition  a  defi- 
ciency of  appreciation  of  the  genuine  characteristics 
of  the  style.  Yet  the  merits  of  James  Wyatt  were 
such  as  to  justify  his  influence,  and  he  lived  to  see 
at  least  the  promise  of  that  preponderance  which 
has  since  been  acquired  for  the  taste  he  contributed 
so  greatly  to  create. 

In  the  hands  of  other  architects  of  the  period 
the  Gothic  style  exhibits  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
undiscriminating  imitation.  The  immense  and 
magnificent  pile  of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  built  by 
William  Porden,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


is  a  collection  of  parts  proper  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  combined  in  a  manner  foreign  to  any 
principle  of  Gothic  composition;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  two  eminent  architects  disputed  for  the 
honour  Of  haWng  designed  a  centre  to  Corsham 
House,  professedly  imitated  from  the  apsis  of 
Henry  Vll.'s  chapel.  These  examples  ore  but 
types  of  many  less  hnportant  edifices  of  the  turn 
class.  Nash  built  castles  with  a  pictttKsqAe  feel- 
ing and  knowledge  of  detail  superior  to  any  of  his 
contempuraries  exce|>t  Wyatt  j  bftt  his  torrets  art 
clustered  hi »  profusion  cnaractiristic  of  the  toy- 
shop rathet  thffli  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  his  macfai- 
couIi«  fro*trt  over  verandahs  and  French  case- 
ments. 


Eatoh  Hall,  Cbheui. 


Thomas  Harrison,  of  Chester,  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  notice  of  the  architecture  of  this 
period.  He  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation,  and 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
Greek  style  in  the  entrance  to  the  public  buildings 
which  he  erected  on  the  site  of  Chester  Castle. 
To  Harrison  is  attributed  the  credit  of  having 
called  the  attention  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the  Athenian 
marbles. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  commenced  in  181 1,  under  Sir 
John  Rennie;  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  erected  in  the 
same  year,  by  Benjamin  Wyatt,  on  the  destruction 
of  Holland's  building  by  fire;  the  Custom- House, 
in  1813,  by  David  Lsing  (since  altered  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke),  and  Bethlehem  Hospital,  by  James  Lewis, 
in  1815 — are  fo  be  noticed  as  the  most  important 
public  works  not  ye*  incidentally  mentioned  of 
the  latter  years  6f  Cteorge  III.  Pancras  church  may 
be  added  as  a  model  of  the  academical  school  of 
Greek  architecture. 

The  progress  made  in  architecture  since  the 


reign  of  George  III.,  so  far  as  it  may  be  due  to  the 
increased  liberality  displayed  in  providing  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  may  be  dated  from 
the  period  when  the  resources  of  the  country  could 
be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  fine  arta.  A  step 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  arts  in  general, 
and  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation  as  con- 
nected with  their  encouragement,  was  taken  in 
1816,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles  for  the 
British  Museum  (where  the  noctetrt  of  the  present 
collection  of  ancient  art  hadi  been  totm6i  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Townley  mafbha  hi  180%),  Md 
the  time  is  already  come  whe<f  wonder  and  con- 
tempt are  the  only  feelings  with  which  it  it  pos- 
sible to  peruse  the  recotds  of  the  folly,  ignorance, 
meanness,  and  party  spite  which  could  represent 
the  acquisition  of  those  Works  as  a  waste  of  the 
public  money.*  In  1818  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  the  erection  of   new  churches, 

*  S«e  the  pulUmenlaiy  ptooKdiiigi  on  Uiii  qantion. 
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aided  by  the  parliamentary  grant  of  a  million 
sterling,  opened  to  architecture  in  particular  a  new 
field  for  its  development.  How  the  magnificent 
anticipations  excited  by  this  proceeding  of  the 
legislature  have  been  realised,  is  a  subject  not 
within  the  range  of  the  present  review. 

In  Painting,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
school  of  water-colours,  sq  honourable  to  our  coun- 
try, and  so  influential  upon  art  in  general,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the 
arts  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  Paul  Sandby  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  but  there 
is  an  interval  of  progressive  advancement  between 
the  works  of  that  accomplished  draughtsman  and 
the  full  development  of  painting  in  water-colour, 
as  it  is  understood  in  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  art. 

The  claims  of  Sandby  as  "  the  father  of  water- 
colour  painting "  are  well  founded.  He  was  the 
first  to  lead  the  way  in  that  branch  of  drawing  to 
which  water-colours  have  been  the  most  exten- 
sively applied,  and  which  has  been  named  "  To- 
pographical Art " — the  representation  with  fidelity 
and  truth  of  local  scenery  and  buildings,  with  due 
attention  to  the  detail  and  linear  perspective; 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  this  fascinating  style 
should  have  remained  so  long  in  abeyance  in  a 
country  so  favourable  for  its  development,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters,  and  of  Hollar,  who  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered OUT  own  countryman.  Still,  for  colour,  and 
for  those  forcible  and  harmonious  effects  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  English  school  of 
water-colour,  Sandby  effected  little.  He  drew 
with  a  firm  penned  outline,  produced  a  simple 
efiect  of  light  and  shade  with  Indian  ink,  and 
added  an  indication  of  the  local  tints  with  thin 
washes  of  transparent  colour.  Michael  Angelo 
Rooker,  the  son  of  Edward  Rooker,*  and  also  an 
eminent  topographical  engraver,  prepared  his  own 
drawings  for  some  of  his  best  works,  and  went 
a  step  farther  in  the  treatment  of  local  colour, 
especially  in  representing  with  picturesque  eflfect 
the  weather-stained  character  of  old  buildings. 
The  topographical  labours  of  Heame  and  Byrne 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  Book  under  the 
head  of  Engraving.  The  drawings  for  the  work 
which  bears  their  joint  names  were  the  produc- 
tion of  Heame,  and,  though  they  cannot  be  cited  as 
specimens  of  colouring,  they  derive  a  superior 
degree  of  harmony  from  being  tinted  over  cold  and 
warm  greys.  He  also  used  the  pen  with  more 
judgment  than  Sandby,  making  it  subservient  to 
the  expression  of  the  detail,  a  system  which  may 
be  traced  in  some  of  the  most  masterly  productions 
of  our  living  painters  of  architecture.  John  Clevely, 
who  accompanied  the  first  Lord  Mulgrave  on  his 
northern  expedition  in  1173,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Iceland,  drew  marine 

•  8«e  «nto,  Tol.  i.  p.  tts. 


views  with  great  accuracy;  but  none  of  these 
artists  appear  to  have  imagined  transparent  water- 
colour  to  be  a  material  capable  of  displaying  pic- 
torial efiiects,  and  the  early  development  of  its 
powers  in  this  respect  is  due  to  John  Smith, 
William  Payne,  and  John  Cozens.  The  first 
named,  who  visited  Italy  imder  the  patronage  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  though  he  still  followed 
the  system  of  tinting  over  greys,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining considerable  force  of  effect,  and  far  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  the  union  of  colour 
with  light  and  shade.  William  Payne,  of  Ply- 
mouth, continued  the  same  process  of  execution, 
but  rendered  it  further  available  in  producing  vivid 
effects  of  sunshine.  These  artists,  by  excluding 
the  pen  altc»ether,  gave  to  their  works  more  of  the 
character  ot  pictures,  and  Payne's  drawings  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  something  new  in  art.  Payne's  style 
was  followed  by  John  Glover,  who  imparted  to  it 
the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  can  be  conceived 
capable,  and  his  magical  effects  of  daylight,  at- 
mosphere, and  transparent  water  contested  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  for  years 
after  the  system  upon  which  he  worked  had  been 
exploded  by  a  new  race  of  artists.  John  Cozens, 
who  died  in  1799,  may  be  considered  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  modem  school,  for,  though 
his  drawings  still  consist  of  a  grey  chiap  scuro, 
brought  into  harmony  by  flat  tmts,  he  made  an 
advance  in  the  management  of  colour,  which 
proved  the  material  to  be  equal  to  the  production 
of  landscape,  in  all  its  charms  of  incidental  lights 
and  aerial  perspective.  In  this  stage  of  its  progress, 
transparent  water-colour  was  taken  up  by  Thomas 
Girtin,  and  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  who 
established  upon  it  the  school  which  has  spread 
the  name  and  fame  of  British  art  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  In  this  branch  of  art,  at  least, 
our  claims  to  priority  and  superiority  have  never 
been  disputed. 

The  essential  improvement  which  the  mecha- 
nical process  of  water-colour  painting  received 
from  these  eminent  artists,  under  whose  genius  the 
weak  powers  of  tinting  broke  down,  consisted  in 
the  adoption  of  dead  colouring  for  the  local  tints, 
and  the  production  of  depth  and  texture  by  freely 
washing  and  working  up  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
which  it  had  been  the  care  of  the  older  artists  to 
preserve  smooth  and  intact;  and  in  their  hands, 
and  those  of  the  other  painters  who  speedily 
availed  themselves  of  the  new  art  (for  so  it  may  be 
justly  called),  water-colour  was  at  once  raised  from 
the  rank  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  of  an  inferior 
and  imperfect  vehicle,  into  a  successful  competition 
with  oil.  In  1804  tlie  professors  of  water-colour 
painting  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  assert 
the  importance  and  independence  of  their  art,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  was 
effected ;  but  neither  Girtin  nor  Turner  were  found 
among  its  members.  The  former  had  departed 
this  life  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  leav- 
ing a  name  which  few  have  acquired  to  whom 
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time  hu  been  allotted  to  do  bo  little ;  but  he  was 
a  geaiua  of  the  higheit  order,  and  had  achieved 
worka  to  which  nothing  could  be  compared  which 
had  preceded  them.     He  wai  equally   great  in 
landacape  and  buildings,  and  the  epithets  of  "  the 
Wilson"  and  "the  Canaletti  of  water- colours"  at- 
test the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Turner, 
without  neglecting  the   improvement  of   water- 
colours,  had  given  himself  to  oil-painting,  and  had 
already  founded  his  reputation  in  that  style  of  art. 
The  list  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  at  its  first 
exhibition  in  1805  contains  nevertheless  the  names 
of  artists  who  have  not  been  surpassed  in  their 
several  departments  during  a  competition  of  nearly 
forty   years— of  John   Varley,  who  shares  with 
Girtin  and  Turner  the  credit  of  founding  the  new 
style,  and  whose  latter  works  are  equalled  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  colouring  by  nothing  in  art  but 
the  landscape  backgrounds  of  Titian ;  of  Greorge 
Barret,  unrivalled  in  the  effects  of  sunset  and  twi- 
light; and  of  Robert  Hills,  pre-eminent  as  an 
animal  painter,  but  most  especially  in  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  represented  the  character  and 
habits  of  deer.      Glover  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.    These,  with  Stephen  Rigaud,  son  of  the 
Royal  Academician  of  Uie  same  name,  William 
Sawrey  Gilpin  (the  son  of  Sawrey  Gilpin  the  ani- 
mal painter),  celebrated  as  a  landscape  gardener 
no  less  than  as  an  artist,  Cornelius  Varley,  Joshua 
Cristall,  William  Havdl,  and  Nicholas  Pocock, 
were  among  the  early  members  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.     Architectural  draw- 
ing* (in  the  picturesque  sense  of  the  term),  which 
now  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  works  of 
the  school,  make  but  little  figure  in  the  early  cata- 
logues of  the  society,  and  no  artist  in  that  branch 
joined  it  at  its  formation,  though  the  names  of  two, 
who  attained  high  eminence,  appear  as  exhibitors — 
Charles  Wild,  whose  pencil  has  so  ably  illustrated 
the   ecclesiastical    architecture  of   England   and 
France,  and  Augustus   Pugin,  to  whom  Gothic 
architecture  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  publications 
which  have  made  its  details  accessible  and  familiar 
to  the  student. 

Notwithstanding  a  moment  of  weakness  in  which 
the  professors  of  water-colour  seemed  disposed  to 
doubt  of  their  art,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  practice  of  oil,*  it  rose  rapidly  in  im- 
portance, and  within  the  reign  of  Geoige  III. 
many  of  the  ablest  masters  who  have  yet  appeared 
were  added  to  its  lists.  Among  the  early  names 
appears  that  of  Thomas  Heaphy,  who  rendered  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  familiar  life  in  a  spirit 
and  with  a  finish  akin  to  the  Dutch  school.  '  The 
Fish-Market,'  his  most  elaborate  work,  com- 
manded the  high  price  of  four  hundred  guineas.f 
Louis  Francia,  an  excellent  artist  for  marine  sub- 
jects, was  a  fellow-student  with  Girtin  and  Turner. 

*  la  181S,  vhen  the  amfaiUon  of  lome  of  the  memben  of  the  so- 
ciety eonferred  on  it  the  title  of '  Painlen  in  OH  ud  Water-Coloun,' 
nnd  MKciited  their  exhiliitian  with  Haydon'i  '  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon* and  a  large  monumental  group  by  Chantny,  Fortunately  tbia 
nallueination  foon  pawed  away. 

+  Bought  by  the  lai*  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Olooceiter-place.  Glover 
ouce  obtaiwd  tnt  liuodred  gulneaa  fi>t  a  landacape. 


Richard  Westall,  whose  name  has  appeared  in  a 
former  Book,  must  be  noticed  again  as  having 
struck  out  an  independent  path  in  the  same  direc- 
tion a*  the  acknowledged  founders  of  the  modem 
water-colour  practice.      His  drawings  were  ex- 
ecuted upon  a  similar  system  at  a  period  when  he 
must  undoubtedly  have  established  it  fi}r  himself. 
Thomas  Uwins,  since  distinguished    in  another 
branch  of  art,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  William  Westall,  an  associate  of  that 
body,  were  members  of  the  Water-Colour  Society, 
and  joined  it  about  1812,  as  did  Peter  Dewint, 
who  has  represented  with  the  most  perfect  truth 
the  cool  freshness  of  English  domestic  landscape. 
They  were  followed  two  years  later  by  Frederick 
Mackenzie,  Copley  Fielding,  and  George  Robson. 
The  first  brought  to  the  department  of  architec- 
tural drawing  a  technical  and  critical  knowledge, 
which  renders  his  works  beyond  those  of  any  ot 
his  contemporaries  a  reflex  of  the  forms  they  repre- 
sent.    By  Fielding  and  Robson  the  peculiar  tex- 
ture and  tone  of  water-colour  have  been  made 
available  for  the  display  of  effects  unattainable  by 
other  means.    The  sea-storms  of  Fielding  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  transcript  of  nature  under  the 
most  difScult  aspects.    The  clouds  which  hang 
over  the  troubled  waters  like  a  curtun  are  dark- 
ened to  inky  blackness  without  ever  losing  their 
vaporous   quality;    and  the  Highland  scenery  of 
Robson  unites  the  utmost  clearness  of  delineation 
with  the  most  intense  depth  and  solemnity  of 
effect.  'Two  more  artists  in  the  department  of 
architectural  drawing   remain  to   be  noticed  as 
coming  within  the  present  period — Samuel  Prout, 
whose  slight  and  masterly  touch  imparts  an  unfail- 
ing charm    to  his   lively  delineations   of  foreign 
cities,  and  Joseph  Gandy,  whose  works  display  an 
imagination  of  no  common  fertility,  and  a  splendid 
though  somewhat  artificial  feeling  for  colour,  which 
he  exercised  on    compositions  founded  on    the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art     He  executed  many 
drawings  for  Sir  John  Soane,  of  whose  collection 
his  '  Restoration  of  Eleusb'  is  a  conspicuous  orna- 
ment 

To  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  artists  by  whose 
talents  the  English  school  of  water-colour  has  since 
been  supported  and  extended,  and  disseminated 
throughout  Europe,  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  to  Richard 
Parkes  Bonuington,  who  visited  Paris  in  I8I6, 
and  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  which  terminated  at  an  early  age  in  1828,  the 
French  are  indebted  for  their  first  appreciation  of 
the  English  school  of  landscape,  and  of  the  art  of 
water-colour,  which  they  have  since  cultivated  ex- 
tensively and  successfully.  Of  the  most  eminent 
late  and  living  water-colour  painters  it  must  suffice 
to  add  the  names  only  of  Lewis,  Hunt,  Stephanoff, 
Miss  Setchell,  and  Miss  F.  Corbaux  (for  figures)  ; 
Frederick  Nash,  Essex,  Cotman,  and  Thomas  Bo3rS 
(for  architecture) ;  Cattermole,  Haghe,  and  Joseph 
Nash  (architecture  and  figures) ;  Linnell,  Gasti- 
neau,   Cox,  and    Callow  (landscape);    Harding 
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(landscape,  buildings,  and  figures);  Austin  and 
Bentley  (marine) ;  and  Frederick  Taylor  (horses 
and  figures). 

With  reference  to  the  art  of  painting  in  general, 
the  present  period  is  remarkable,  beyond  any  that 
preceded  it,  for  the  efforts  made  for  the  promotion 
of  that  art  by  those  who  hold  the  most  direct  means 
of  encouragement  in  their  hands.  In  1805  the 
British  Institution  was  founded,  and  its  gallery 
opened,  for  the  exhibition  and  sole  of  the  works 
of  living  artists,  accompanied  by  substantial  marks 
of  approbation  to  those  who  might  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  branch  of  the  art  independent  of 
portrait  painting.  In  1813  the  directors  of  this 
association  took  the  most  important  step  ever 
effected,  until  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  1824,  to  spread  a  general  knowledge 
and  discriminating  taste  in  painting,  by  opening 
an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
and  making  the  chefs  (fceuvre  liberally  contributed 
from  the  royal  galleries,  and  the  best  collections  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  available  to  multitudes, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  means  of  im- 
provement (unless  it  were  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
which  was  opened  at  about  the  same  period),  were 
shut  out  from  all  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  sound 
judgment  in  art  The  public  taste  thus  generated 
was  shortly  afterwards  gratified  by  the  opening,  on 
an  extensive  scale  of  admission,  of  the  Stafford, 
Grosvenor,  and  Angerstein  galleries,*  and  that  of 
Sir  John  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley, 
Composed  exclusively  of  the  works  of  British 
artists,  most  of  them  then  living.  The  catalogue 
of  the  collection  formed  by  this  patriotic  and  muni- 
ficent nobleman  is  an  index  to  the  best  native  talent 
flourishing  at  a  period  which,  though  short,  adds 
several  names  to  those  which  will  for  ever  do 
honour  to  the  British  schooLf 

For  the  revival  of  the  highest  class  of  painting 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  West,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  held  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  though  with  little  encouragement  beyond 
that  of  his  royal  patron,^  and  lost  nothing,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  to  lose  nothing,  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, when  the  peace  of  1815  placed  his  works 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  French  contem- 
poraries. William  Hilton  brought  to  the  exercise 
of  the  historical  style  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any  school 
of  art,  and  which  places  him  alone  in  one  where 
that  accomplishment  has  been  too  generally  ne- 
glected. The  fascination  of  an  original  style  of 
colouring,  which  in  grandeur  and  harmony  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  has  stamped  a  wider  popularity  on  the 
historical  and  poetical  works  of  William  Etty. 

*  The  Anjtentein  collection  formed  tho  nucleus  of  the  National 
Oalleiy.    It  wu  puichaaed  at  the  death  of  its  owner  for  17,000/. 

-f  At  the  diipenion  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  gallenr  iu  1827,  Hoppner'a 
'  Slee^ng  Nymph  *  produced  the  mm  of  478/. ;  Wilson's  '  View  on  the 
Amo,'  4*3/. ;  OaiuborouKh's  '  Collage  Door,'  ml. ;  Turner's '  Dutch 
Fisliins  Boats,'  iUI. ;  Hilton's  <  Europa,'  SIM. ;  Howard's '  Pleiades,' 
MO/. 

t  The  British  lustitution,  howcTer,  purchased  his  '  Christ  healing 
the  Side '  for  3000  gnioeas. 
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Benjamin  Richard  Haydon  devoted  himself  to  the 
highest  class  of  this  department  of  painting.  He 
executed  several  large  pictures  with  success,  and 
undertook  to  found  a  school  upon  the  principle  of 
those  which  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
art,  when  a  crowd  of  pupils  were  led  by  the  example 
and  inspired  by  the  genius  of  a  great  master.  But 
it  failed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  talent  of 
Henry  Peyronet  Briggs  should  have  been  diverted 
from  this  class  of  art.  In  a  vigorous  and  sound 
style  of  execution  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
modem  artist ;  and  his  '  Seizure  of  Guy  Fawkes,' 
exhibited  in  1823,  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  ever 
produced  in  the  English  school. 

In  portrait  painting.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had 
succeeded  to  the  position  attained  by  Reynolds  in 
the  last  century,  and  another  generation  of  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  England  lives  on  his  canvass. 
It  is  di£Scult  to  name  these  great  artists  together, 
without  drawing  a  comparison  between  their  works. 
In  the  influence  and  consideration  which  he  enjoyed 
during  at  least  twenty  years  of  a  career  which  dates 
from  1187,  and  ended  only  with  his  life  in  1830, 
Lawrence  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by 
his  predecessor,  but  they  will  be  differently  classed 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  Independently  of 
the  superior  depth  and  harmony  of  his  colouring, 
the  portraits  of  Repolds  indicate  the  mind.  Those 
of  Lawrence  seldom  present  to  us  more  than  the 
external  man  or  woman.  Both  are  pre-eminent  in 
the  representation  of  female  and  infantine  grace ; 
but  with  Reynolds  it  is  the  grace  of  nature,  with 
Lawrence  that  of  the  fashion  and  of  education. 
But,  whatever  Lawrence  may  represent,  it  is  done 
with  consukimate  elegance ;  and,  if  his  drawing  is 
often  feeble,  and  his  colouring  sometimes  verges  on 
the  meretricious,  such  faults  are  lost  in  the  charm 
of  his  execution.  No  painter  ever  better  appre- 
ciated, or  more  assiduously  practised,  the  care  and 
study  necessary  to  produce  a  finished  work  of  art ; 
but  his  last  touches  were  directed  to  efface  the 
appearances  of  labour  firom  his  pictures;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  process  in  his 
own  hands,  its  brilliancy  has  proved  a  light  to  lead 
astray,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt  in  the 
English  school  of  portrait. 

The  talent  of  Lawrence  was  so  precocious,  that 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  copies  from 
the  old  masters  in  crayons  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
seven  pictures.  Two  years  later  (in  1789)  his 
contrilAilion  amounts  to  no  less  than  thirteen, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1790 
the  queen  and  the  Princess  Amelia  were  in  the 
number  of  his  sitters;  and  in  1792  he  succeeded 
Reynolds  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  Lawrence's  deficiencies  and 
mannerisms  may  be  traced  to  this  early  success, 
which  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
elementary  study. 

In  1817  Lawrence  received  from  the  prince  re- 
gent the  commission  to  paint  the  series  of  portraits 
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known  aa  "  die  Waterloo  GUloy "  at  Wiadaor 
Caatle,  and  for  thia  purpose  he  riaited  the  capitals 
of  our  alliea  in  the  kite  war.  These  pictorea  inclnde 
some  of  hia  beat  worfca.  The  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Pope  Piua  VII.,  and  CardiMl 
Gonsalvi  take  a  very  high  rank  in  their  elaas ;  and 
that  of  Prince  Hardenburg  ia  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  Lawrence'a  pencil.  Lawrence  was  knighted  in 
1815  on  the  occasion  of  painting  the  portrsita  of 
the  aorereigns  who  visited  London ;  and  at  the 
death  of  West  in  1820  he  became  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  distinction  to  which  his  claim 
was  uudiaputed. 

Among  the  other  artists  ia  this  elaas  wbo  come 
within  the  present  period  must  be  noted  John  Jack- 
■on,  whoee  talent  waa  limited  to  heads,  but  some 
of  whose  productions  thus  far  are  anrpaased  by 
those  of  Reynolds  alone ;  Thomas  Phillips,  excel- 
lent for  the  truth  of  his  colouring  and  effect,  espe- 
cially in  his  female  portraits ;  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  the  sQccessor  of  Lawrence  as  president  of  the 
Royid  Academy,  distinguished  for  the  firmness  and 
precision  of  his  style,  qualities  especially  valuable 
in  the  English  school ;  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  clear  pencil  and  elegant  taste, 
Mr.  W.  Carpenter.  John  Harlow,  whose  prema- 
ture death  in  1819  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  arts, 
must  also  be  classed  in  this  department,  although 
he  gave  the  promise  of  ascending  into  another 
sphere  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  He  is  well 
and  popularly  known  by  his  '  Trial  of  Queen  Ka- 
tharine.' 

The  year  1806  is  to  be  noted  for  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  whose  fame  was 


SirD.  Witxii,  R.A. 

permanently  established  the  year  following  by  hia 
'  Blind  Fiddler.'  Wilkie  has  1)een  called  "  the 
British  Teniers ;"  no  compliment  to  either  painter. 
The  domestic  scenes  of  Wilkie  exhibit  a  dramatic 
power,  a  mural  purpose,  a  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  mastery  of  expression,  which  it  was 
no  part  of  the  system  of  Teniers  to  attempt,  while 
he  ranks  immeasurably  below  the  Fleming  in 


•lawat  every  other  tfotiitg  ti  m  painter,  !•  mm 
nothing  of  tbe  marvellow  handicraft  aldil  in  wUck 
Teniera  is  unapproachable.  Wilkie  wu»  in  &et, 
siagolarlj  defieiaat,  for  so  gnat  an  artiat,  in  any 
fixed  pnndples  of  caecutiaD  ;  and  hia  paotoro 
aaigkt  abnoat  be  oonaidered  a  aeries  of  expernenta^ 
more  or  less  sueoessfol,  npoa  colour  and  bandiBg. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Wilkie  visited  Spain, 
and  OB  his  retwm  gave  evidence  of  his  ability  in  « 
gpraver  style  of  art ;  but  it  is  npon  his  earlier  works, 
his  'Rent  Dav,'  hb  '  ViUage  Festival,'  bis  <  9aA- 
mg  tbe  Will,'  his  '  Disferaming  for  Rent,'  hk 
'  Cfadaea  Pensioaeia,*  Us  *  Parish  Beadle,'  that 
his  fame  will  rcat;  and  1m  merits  in  this  claM  of 
painting  are  of  an  order  which  will  fiv  ever  mam- 
tain  his  plaee  among  tbe  eaoineiit  in  art,  widMnt 
distinctton  of  school  or  eoontry.  Wilkie  died  in 
1841  on  his  voyage  from  the  Levant,  which  he 
had  visited  in  aeareh  of  new  materids  for  tbe  exer- 
cise at  his  pencil. 

In  the  same  department  mat  he  mentianed 
William  Mulready :  second  only  to  Wilkie  ia  tbe 
representation  of  nmiliar  domestic  scenes,  he  snr- 
pasaes  him  ia  the  requisites  of  a  sennd  atyle  of 
painting.  The  success  of  these  artists  has  given 
rise  to  a  ntnnerous  and  meritorious  ckas  of  what 
the  French  call  idbleaaut  de  genre,  which  it  woaU 
be  beyond  our  limits  to  particularise. 

In  landscape,  tbe  honoor  of  the  English  school 
was  supported  by  Turner  and  Calcott.  The  for- 
mer has  already  been  noticed  with  refereooe  to 
water-oolouns,  but  his  succeai  in  thst  branch  of 
painting  is  eclipsed  by  his  pre-eminence  in  oil. 
There  is  no  style  of  iandacape,  from  the  heroic  to 
the  most  familiar,  in  which  Turner  may  not  claim 
a  place  in  the  first  class,  and  in  those  stylet  which 
afford  room  for  the  indulgence  of  a  vivid  fancy  he 
stands  alone.  Tastefiil  combinations  of  form, 
unity  of  composition,  breadth,  richness,  harmony, 
and  the  most  perfect  efiects  of  aerial  perspective, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  landscapes  of  Turner 
in  every  class.  In  a  profound  knowledge  of 
nature  he  ia  unrivalled,  and,  if  a  desire  to  pnidace 
new  and  aurpriaing  combinations  of  colour  and 
effect  have  too  often  led  him  to  represent  her  under 
extraordinary  appearances,  those  who  are  diaposed 
to  conaider  such  appearances  as  extravagant  may 
confide  in  the  artist  s  acute  powers  of  observation 
for  their  truth,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  hii 
judgment  in  aelecting  them.  His  close  attention 
to  truth  may  be  seen  in  his  marine  views.  No 
painter  has  ever  studied  more  minutely  the  detaib 
of  shipping  under  all  its  contingencies,  and  some 
of  his  pictures  in  this  class  may  compare  with  the 
finest  works  of  the  Dutch  masters,  save  only  in  the 
exquisite  finish  which  they  alone  have  attained 
without  sacrificing  for  it  any  of  tbe  higher  qua- 
lities of  art.  The  latter  works  of  Turner,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  pictures  with  colour  and  effect 
alone,  of  the  many  qualities  necessary  to  constitute 
a  work  of  art,  may  be  passed  over,  as  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

With  little  of  the  vigorous  imagination  of  Turner, 
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the  taste  of  Sir  Augustus  Calcott  is  more  pure  and 
his  style  more  even.  Some  weakness  in  defining 
the  objects  nearest  to  the  eye  is  the  principal  defect 
to  be  noticed  in  his  pictures ;  but  for  the  firm, 
careful,  and  intelligent  handling  of  his  distances 
he  is  eminent  in  a  school  of  landscape  where 
breadth  is  too  often  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of 
form,  and  indistinctness  mistaken  for  aerial  per- 
spective ;  for  such  are  the  prevailing  faults  whidi 
have  grown  up  in  the  EngUah  school,  through  the 
influence  of  the  defects  of  Turner,  and  the  seduc- 
tive facility  of  water-colours.  The  "  magic  of 
verdure  and  rill "  which  distinguishes  the  land- 
scapes of  John  Constable,  a  painter  who  may  be 
considered  English  par  excellence,  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  slovenly  mannerism  of  hu 
foregrounds. 

In  the  union  of  landscape  with  figures  no  artist 
of  this  period  has  equalled  William  Collins.  His 
sea-coast  views  are  not  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  pictorial  effect  than  for  the  characteristic 
groups  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  some  of 
his  rural  incidents  are  designed  with  an  expression 
which  classes  them  with  the  works  of  Wifkie  and 
Mulready. 

Our  notice  of  painting  must  conclude  by  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  names  of  several  artists  of 
high  degree.  Edwin  Landseer  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded within  this  period,  since  it  was  not  until 
nearly  ils  close  that  he  gave  the  youthful  promise  of 
the  talent  which  has  since  placed  him  in  the  first 
order  of  animal  painters,  a  station  in  which,  it  may 
be  safely  predicted,  time  will  only  confirm  him. 
John  Martin  and  William  Danby  may  be  classed 
together,  as  having  both  treated  art  in  a  manner 
perfectly  original,  in  aiming,  and  not  without 
success,  at  sublimity.  In  grandeur  of  composition 
Martin  is  unequalled.  His  power  of  representing 
immensity  of  space  is  peculiar  to  himself ;  the 
interminable  halls  and  the  countless  multitude 
which  people  them  in  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  and 
the  Pandemonium  in  his  illustrations  of  Milton, 
with  its  widening  orbits  of  light  appearing  to  lose 
themselves  in  infinity,  are  sublime  from  their 
vastness.  In  drawing,  and  the  process  of  execu- 
tion on  canvass,  Martin  is  defective.  Danby  is 
far  the  better  painter,  and  his  effects,  scarcely  less 
surprising  than  Martin's,  are  more  dependent  on 
the  management  of  light  and  colour.  In  his 
"  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  in  the  Staff>id  gallery, 
he  seems  to  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  a  sun-beam, 
so  luminous,  and  yet  so  soft,  is  the.  pillar  which 
casts  its  rays  upon  the  Israelites.  Lastly,  we 
must  note  the  classical  and  poetical  compositions  of 
Henry  Howard,  the  horses  and  cavalry  skirmishes 
of  Abraham  Cooper,  and  the  illustrations  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  other  writers  in  the  highest  walk  of 
fiction,  by  C.  R.  Leslie.  The  name  of  Henry  Bone 
must  be  added  as  distinguished  in  the  art  of  enamd 
painting. 

The  numerous  memorials  erected  from  the 
public  funds  in  honour  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  war. 
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continued  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  Sculp- 
ture beyond  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
sister  arts.  The  taste  which  pervaded  the  monu- 
mental class  of  art,  and  marked  it  generally 
throughout  the  present  period,  has  been  noticed 
and  considered  in  a  former  Book;  and  there  is 
little  to  be  added  on  the  present  occasion  beyond 
recording  the  names  of  the  artists  not  already 
mentioned  who  distinguished  themselves  in  sculp- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Of  these,  Charles  Rossi  claims  the  first  place  in 
seniority,  if  not  in  merit.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  Rossi  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  style,  founded  on  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  antique,  is  pure  and  classica).  The  monu- 
ment of  Lord  Comwallis  in  St.  Paul's  is  one  of 
his  best  works,  grand  and  harmonious  in  compo- 
mtion,  and  effecting  with  more  than  common 
success  the  difficult  union  of  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  The  cenotaph  to  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou 
in  the  aame  cathedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
style  too  much  neglected  in  modem  monumental 
composition,  in  which  the  graces  of  sculpture  are 
blended  with  the  symmetry  which  belongs  to 
architecture.  There  is  a  happy  contrast  of  lines 
in  this  work,  and  the  heads  of  the  allegorical 
figures  are  in  a  high  style  of  art  But  Rossi  was 
deficient  in  originality,  and,  while  his  works  exhibit 
a  profound  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
models  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  is  absent  by  which 
they  should  be  animated,  and  a  certain  heaviness 
and  want  of  vitality  are  their  obvious  defects 
Fine  form,  graceful  composition,  and  the  feeling  ol 
a  poetical  mind,  mingled  with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, which,  however  chastened,  still  sometimes 
prevails  too  far  for  the  simplicity  essential  to  a 
high  style  of  sculpture,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  His  statue 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell  Square, 
executed  in  1809,  was  the  first  of  the  public 
memorials  of  its  class  erected  during  the  present 
century,  and  exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  artist  in  a  strong  light.  The  compositiun  is 
admirably  grouped  and  balanced ;  the  principal 
figure  at  once  graceful  and  dignified;  but  the 
accessories  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  painter 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  and  verge  on  the  line  where 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  arts  are  in  danger  of 
being  confounded.  The  figure  of  the  '  Distressed 
Mother,'  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  is  open  to  a  similar  remark ;  and  its  pure 
nature  and  pa^os  only  render  more  objectionable 
the  stick,  the  bundle,  and  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery.  Westmacott  was  the  first 
sculptor  of  this  period  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  allegory.  The  cenotaph  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  St  Paul's,  representing  the  war- 
rior falling  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
his  brave  Highlanders,  is  more  simple  and  truthful 
in  its  motive  than  any  other  group  of  equal  magni- 
tude executed  in  England  either  before  or  sinoe. 
In  the  monument  to  Lord  CoUingwood  the  recug 
nised  accessories  are  introduced,  but  disposed  in  a 
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Dt/xE  or  Bkdtosd'*  Statvs,  RussibL  Squab*. 


manner  equally  original  and  effectlTe.  Among  the 
other  public  works  of  Sir  R.  Weatmacott  may  be 
mentioned  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Gieorge 
III.  at  Windsor ;  the  statue  of  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury 
Square ;  of  Canning,  in  Palace  Yard ;  and  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  column  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
— all  of  bronze.  He  was  also  employed  in  casting, 
from  the  antique,  the  colossal '  Achilles,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  Hyde  Park,  which,  as  long  as  it  records 
the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will  no 
less  commemorate  the  pedantry  of  those  by  whom 
its  execution  waa  dictated.  The  erection  of  a 
work  so  foreign  to  its  ostensible  purpose,  forced 
upon  an  artist  so  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject from  his  own  resources,  was  owing  to  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worn-out  bigotry  which  had  so  long 
checked  the  progress  of  English  art — that  narrow 
and  fastidious  distrust  of  native  talent  which  its 
possessors  mistake  for  the  discrimination  of  culti- 
vated taste — and  the  blind  preference  for  anything 
foreign,  however  mediocre,  or  anything  antique, 
however  inapplicable.  When  Canova,  some  years 
previously,  had  been  solicited  to  execute  a  public 
statue  for  England,  he  nobly  called  the  applicants 
to  a  sense  of  the  high  talent  they  might  employ  at 
home ;  and  the  statue  of  Pitt,  in  the  senate-house 
at  Cambridge,   came  in   consequence  from   the 


hands  of  Nollekens.  This  lesson,  if  ever  they  heard 
of  it,  was  lost  upon  the  patrons  of  the  '  Achilles,' 
although  they  so  far  had  their  misgivings  upon  the 
propriety  of  their  design,  that  the  sculptor  narrowly 
escaped  a  commission  to  place  the  head  of  the 
Great  Captain  on  the  shoulders  of  the  naked 
Greek !  Such  was  the  select  taste  of  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  such  the  history  of  a 
monument  at  which  posterity  will — 

"  Woodet  how  the  deril  it  got  thgie." 

In  accordance  with  the  predilection,  which  has 
ever  obtained  in  England,  for  the  art  of  portrait, 
no  artist  of  this  period,  with  the  exception  of 
Lawrence,  acquired  the  living  pre-eminence  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey.  It  was,  however,  the  monument 
to  the  two  children  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson,  ia 
Lichfield  cathedral,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1818,  which  confirmed  his  g^wing  fame, 
and  raised  him  to  that  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
.ceded ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  work,  upon 
which  his  reputation  in  the  class  of  art  to  which  it 
belongs  was  founded,  is  that  upon  which  it  still 
rests,  standing  nearly  alone  among  the  productions 
of  his  chisel,  as  the  indication  of  a  poetical  feeling 
in  the  artist.  It  has,  in  feet,  little  claim  to  origi- 
nality.   The  composition,  it  is  well  known,  is  doc 
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to  the  elegant  pencil  of  Stothard,  and  the  Boothby 
raonument  by  Banks  haa  contributed  both  to  the 
design  and  expression.  The  real  strength  of 
Cbantrey  lay  in  portrait,  and  especially  male 
portrait — for  he  had  little  feeling  for  beauty — and 
in  this  branch  of  sculpture  the  decline  of  NoUe- 
kina  opened  to  him  a  career  in  which  none  could 
pretend  to  rival  him.  To  represent  the  living  roan 
without  affectation  and  without  disguise,  to  dignify 
the  action  and  bearing,  and  to  impress  the  mind 
upon  the  countenance — these  powers,  aided  by  a 
skill  in  execution,  which  invests  the  marble  with 
the  texture  of  flesh,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Cbantrey.  He  grappled  fearlessly  and  successfully 
with  the  modem  costume,  and  his  least  felicitous 
works  are  among  those  in  which  he  has  the  most 
endeavoured  to  evade  this  formidable  difficulty.  Of 
the  ideal  and  poetical  Cbantrey  possessed  but  little, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  eschewed  them ;  and  his  works 
are  few  in  any  class  in  which  these  elements  are 
called  into  requisition.  Confining  himself  princi- 
pally, therefore,  to  the  limits  within  which  he  reigned 
paramount,  his  superiority  was  seldom  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  prestige  of  uniform  success  was  at- 
tended with  an  influence  which  rendered  his  works 
a  standard  for  the  judgment,  and  produced  a  marked 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  the  public  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Our  public  memorials  have  long  been 
confined  to  single  statues,  and  the  abuse,  not  to  be 
denied,  of  the  poetic  license  has  been  too  severely 
corrected  by  its  suppression. 


Sn  F.  Chaxteev. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  even  of  the  remark- 
able works  of  Cbantrey  would  be  in  vain.  The 
statues  of  Francis  Homer  and  James  Watt,  both 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  may  be  cited  as  among 
those  which  display  in  the  highest  degree  the  tran- 
scendant  talent  of  the  sculptor  in  his  own  depart- 
ment; but  in  the  latter  instance  he  has  stultified 
his  work  by  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which 
he  has  suffered  it  to  be  placed.  Chan  trey  died  in 
1841. 

Edward  Hodge*  Baily  and  William  Behnos 
had  both  founded  their  reputation  within  this  period 


The  busts  of  the  latter  hold  a  high  rank  in  art, 
and  the  former  has  added  to  those  in  the  class  of 
portrait  many  graceful  and  classical  works  of 
imagination.  William  Theed,  who  died  in  1818, 
was  an  exquisite  modeller  in  small.  The  state 
salt-cellars,  at  Windsor,  may  be  cited  among  his 
numerous  designs  for  gold  and  silver  plate.  We 
may  conclude  with  the  name  of  George  Garrard, 
an  artist  of  older  reputation,  as  an  admirable  mo- 
deller of  cattle. 

The  year  1818  is  remarkable  fur  the  issue  of  an 
entirely  new  coinage,  the  first  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  except  the  copper  of  1 797  and  1 806, 
which  is  entitled  to  any  notice  as  a  work  of  art. 
Although  some  of  the  specimens  of  medalling  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  display  considerable  merit, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  means  were  taken 
which  might  have  rendered  the  work  most  credit- 
able to  the  arts  of  the  country,  or  whether  the 
different  qualifications  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  design  and  execution  were 
sufficiently  considered.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
work  was  intmsted  to  the  Italian  medallist  Pis- 
trucci,  an  accomplished  imitator  of  the  antique,  who 
was  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the 
artistic  department  of^the  mint.  Unfortunately 
his  talent  proved  the  weakest '  when  the  moat  was 
demanded  of  it,  and  some  of  the  heads  on  this 
coinage,  especially  that  on  the  crown  piece,  are  not 
above  mediocrity;  but  the  reverses,  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  sovereign  (the  St.  George)  are  de- 
signed and  executed  with  great  skill.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Flaxman  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a  work  of  this  national  im- 
portance. His  designs  would  have  met  with  full 
justice  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Wyon,  who  has 
been  surpassed  by  no  modem  artist  in  the  executive 
branch  of  medalling,  and  by  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  of  1 81 8  waa  in  fact  engraved  after 
the  models  of  Pistrucci. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  adds 
many  names  of  high  repute  to  the  list  of  English 
line-engravers,  especially  in  "  topographical  art," 
a  department  which  may  be  considered  almost  new 
in  the  wide  diflfiision  and  general  excellence  it  then 
attained.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  a  manufacture  for  an 
art,  in  administering  to  the  popular  taste  for  cheap 
engraving ;  and  it  is  among  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  this  date  that  we  may  seek  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  modern  school. 
Among  these,  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Eng- 
lish architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  produced 
through  the  taste,  enterprise,  and  industry,  of  the 
indefatigable  John  Britton,  may  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to,  not  only  as  the  best  of  their  class, 
but  as  having  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
fix  that  high  standard  of  merit  which  is  now  de- 
manded in  works  of  tliis  description.  The  '  Archi- 
tectural' and  'Cathedral  Antiquities,'  the  former 
commenced  in  1807,  and  the  latter  in  1816,  have 
displayed  the  talents  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
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utiito  both  at  dnughtimen  and  engraven,  and 
have  orighiBted,  more  or  leaa  directly,  an  inna- 
merable  race  of  publications,  itrimg  to  emulate 
them.    Many  of  the  plate*  in  the  '  Architectural 
Antiquities,'  and  most  of  those  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  'Cathedrals,'  are  the  productions  of  John 
and  Henry  Le  Keux,  who  have  no  equala  in  this 
branch  of  engraving;  and  their  works  after  the 
drawings  of  Mackenzie,  in  the  volume  on  Salis- 
bury, will  probably  never  be  surpassed.    The  en- 
gravings of  John  Le  Keux  are  in  a  style  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy  ;  and  those  of  Henry  display  a 
superior  neatness  and  finish,  which  is  exhibited  in 
great  perfection  in  his  plate  of  the  interior  of 
Norwich  Cathedral.    The  Le  Keux  were  pupils 
of  Basire ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
master,  who  was  an  engraver  of  talent,  with  those 
of  the  scholars  will  indicate  the  general  no  less 
than  the  individual  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  works  of  this  class.    Robert  Sands,  Joseph  Lam- 
bert  (both  also  pupils  of  Basire),  John  Roffe, 
Thomas  Hanson,  and  John  Scott,  are  all  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  same  branch  of  engraving, 
and  as  having  contributed  many  plates  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  '  Cathedral  Antiquities.'     In  the 
same  department  must  be  noticed  William  Wool- 
noth,  author  of  a  work  on  Canterbury  cathedral ; 
Joseph  Skelton,  well  known  for  his  '  Antiquities 
of  Oxfordshire ;'  and  James  Storer  and  J.  Ureig, 
who  produced,  in   conjunction  with  a  numerous 
class  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  at  a  later 
period  risen  into  eminence,  many  topographical 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  'Cathedrals,'  the 
'  Antiquarian  Cabinet,'  the  '  Excursions,'  &c.     In 
the  department  of  landscape,  William  and  George 
Cooke  introduced  a  new  style,  characterised  by 
great  brilliancy  and  fieedom  of  handling.     They 
are  the  authors  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  theThames,' 
the  *  Southern  Coast,'  and  other  works  displaying 
especial  merit  in   the  representation  of  sea  and 
shipping.     William  and  Edward  Finden,  John 
Byrne,  and  John  Pye  must  also  be  noticed  in  the 
department  of  landscape.     The  latter  engraved  the 
large  plate  of  Tivoli,  after  Turner,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  of  Hakewill't  '  Italy.'    The  Fin- 
dens  have  also  engraved  in  other  branches  with 
success ;  and  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  on  the 
aofa,  after  Lawrence,  is  from  the  graver  of  William 
Finden. 

In  the  class  of  history,  portrait,  and  figure  en- 
graving in  general,  the  nigh  reputation  of  the 
Englisn  school  during  the  latter  {Hurt  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  leaves  littie  room  for  remark,  further 
than  to  record  the  names  of  those  artists  who,  in 
another  generation,  contributed  to  maintain  it 
Some  of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gravers of  the  period,  and  of  some  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  a'  former  Book,  may  be  referred  to 
in  '  The  British  Gallery  of  Engraving,'  a  work  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  best  talent  of  the  English 
school,  published  in  1809.  Charles  Heath,  the 
son  of  jiunes  Heath,  first  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  work  by  his  <  Infimt  Hercules,'  after 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Ostade  and  Oersrd  Dow 

are  well  illustrated  by  John  Taylor;  Abtahaa 
Raimbach  contributed  the  'Holv  Faaaily,'  afto 
Lud.  Caracci,  and  the  *  Ugolino,  after  Beyndds. 
This  artist,  remarkable  for  Uie  richness  and  round- 
ness of  his  sWle,  is  wdl  known  (or  his  adnairaUe 
engravings  after  Wilkie.  The  talent  of  WiUian 
Skelton  is  shown  in  two  heads  from  the  Veaetian 
school,  and  that  of  John  Burnett  by  the  '  Letta 
Writer,' after  Metzu,  and  'the  Cat,'^  from  Gerard 
Douw,  both  to  be  noticed  even  in  the  English 
school  for  their  strong  expression  of  colour.  Bur- 
nett, however,  was  ambitious  of  the  repotation  of 
a  painter,  and  engraved  principally  after  his  own 
pictures,  in  whidi  he  has  taken  Wilkie  for  his 
model.  William  Bromley  engraved  for  the  nine 
work  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  afi«r 
Rubens,  and  is  the  author  of  the  tastefid  aeries  of 
illustrations  of  the  terra  cottas  in  the  British 
Museum.  To  these  names  may  be  added  duwe  4^ 
E.  Golding,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  after  Lawrence ;  C.  Doo  (portrait) ; 
J.  C.  Robinson,  the  engraver  -of  '  The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,'  after  Mulready ;  and  Charles  Warren, 
eminent  in  small  book-plates.  F.  C.  Lewis,  ori- 
ginally  an  engraver  in  aquatint,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  close  transcripts  of  Lawrence's  masterly 
sketches  in  crayon.  In  mezzotint  may  be  men- 
tioned George  Clint,  who  engraved  Harlow's 
'Trial  of  Queen  Katharine;'  his  pupil  Th<Hna» 
Lupton,  and  Charles  Turner.  We  may  conclude 
with  Henry  Moses,  distinguished  for  the  clearness 
of  his  etchings  in  outline. 

The  present  period  ezbifaits  great  extremes  of 
inferiority  and  excellence  in  two  important  depart- 
ments of  Music,  and  a  stationary,  if  not  a  retrograd- 
ing, condition  in  other  branches.  That  selfishness  of 
deans  and  chapters  before  alluded to,*which  prompt- 
ed them  to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  funds 
of  their  respective  churches  t*  thnmsdves,  leaving 
their  working  members,  namdy,  the  subordinate 
clergy,  the  orgtoiats,  and  the  lay-^erka,  in  a  state  of 
comparative  povei^,  continuM  unabated  till  long 
after  the  time  whidi  brings  our  history  to  a  close.  It 
is  true  that  in  two  out  oT  At  three  metropolitan 
choirs — the  Chapel  Royal  and  Weatminster  Abbey 
— the  names  of  Bartleaaaa,  W.  Knyvett,  Vaughan, 
and  Sale  appeared,  but  they  attended  only  occa- 
sionally, were  unsupported  when  present,  and 
seemed  as  lights  to  t^ow  the  dreariness  that  sur- 
rounded them.f  The  performance  of  sacred  music 
continued  to  be  encouraged  in  the  provinces.  The 
"  Meetings"  at  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Here- 
ford were  most  laudid>ly  kept  up,  but  with  varying 

•  8m  cale,  toI.  II.  p.  m. 

tlaJuUoB,  howETtr,  In  lliimi  ■liii  liiiii  liiiil  lliii  iifiiiiiii— iil  iif  um 
cboin  at « later  period,  it  ii  right  to  aay  that  a  artt  imjpnimngat 
hai  now  taken  pltr.  St.  Oeoije'i  (%apel,  Wlnuor,  M  Ibe  way 
about  adoaen  yean  agoi  Exeter  asd  CatttetlMinr  followed ;  ai^  We^ 
minster  Abber  has  braome  a  model  which  ouitnt  to  be  imitated  in  aU 
British  catheozals  where  there  is  a  wish  to  attract  eongivfationa,  and 
to  (live  dae  offoct  to  Utat  admitabto  oinsia  conBooad  <br  thea.  and 
which  can  only  in  snch  stnioturee  lie  heard  to  ntll  advaatace.  The 
choir  serrioe  U  now  (1S44)  epnadinc  widaty  over  Um  ^in^l^■.  aad 
its  beneficial  results  are  generally  fiut  and  acknowledged. 
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•occcm;  and  the  triennial  "Festival"  at  Bir- 
minghwi  never  failed  to  add  largely  to  the  funds 
of  the  great  hospital  of  that  important  town.  The 
Oratorios,  aa  they  still  were  called,  were  carried 
on  at  one  or  other  of  the  winter  theatres,  and 
aometiines  at  both,  but  had  degenerated  into  con- 
certs of  a  hybrid  kind,  in  which  was  intermixed  a 
large  proportion  of  what  at  that  time  pleased  the 
multitude,  and  drove  away  all  who  had  any  pie- 
tenaions  to  musical  taste.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  shed  its  influence  over  the 
managers,  and  to  one  of  them  *  we  are  indebted 
far  the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  the 
'Messiah,'  with  Mozart's  modest  but  exquisite 
additional  accompaniments,  and  for  Beethoven's 
greatest  vocal  work,  '  The  Mount  of  Olives.' 

The  noble  directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  did 
not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The 
royal  family  never  failed  to  attend,  so  long  as  the 
mental  health  of  the  king,  a  great  lover  of  Handel's 
music,  permitted.  But,  though  the  prince  regent 
— who  could  not  endure  the  restraint  imposed  on 
luaa  by  an  appearance  in  public — never  honoured 
these  performances  by  his  presence,  they  were  not 
the  less  attended  by  the  higher  orders,  and  conti- 
nued, as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long  remain, 
the  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  capricions 
£ashion.  The  Vocal  Concerts  went  on,  supported 
by  the  admirers  of  glees,  and  of  the  lighter  land  of 
vocal  mosic.  The  managers,  however,  after  a 
time  split  into  two  parties,  and  commenced  a 
public  competition.  But  the  unprofitableneaa  of 
thia  soon  became  apparent;  the  rivals t  entered 
into  a  coalition,  and  carried  on  the  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1815,  when  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  The  public  had  b^un  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  weariness  at  the  sameness  which  they 
had  long  only  tolerated ;  but  the  Vocal  Concerts 
received  their  death-wound  from  a  new  institution 
which  suddenly  rose  up,  and  as  suddenly  com- 
manded the  support  of  nearly  all  the  real  connois- 
seurs that  the  metropolis  contained. 

This  institution,  which  speedily  was,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  ranked  as  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
soon  became  the  parent  of  many  concerts  esta- 
blished not  only  in  England  but  in  several  of  the 
continental  cities,  assumed  the  appellation  of  'The 
Philharmonic  Societj.'  Its  primary  aim  was  to 
revive  a  tnste  for  mstrumental  music  of  a  high 
order,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  Salomon's  con- 
certs, had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  to  make  known 
to  this  country,  and  render  generally  appreciable, 
those  grand  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  had  either  never  been  heard  in  London  or 
so  performed  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  The 
society  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1813,  and  consisted  of  thirty  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  who  "  not  only 
agreed  to  give  the  gratuitous  aid  of  their  united 


*  Sir  George  Smart. 
t  Ufmn.  Hani«m,  BnUeauD, 
See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  7M. 


Qnatotex,  and  three  KnyreUs.— 


services,  but  entered  into  a  tabaoription  to  meet 
the  incidental  expenses."*  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  the  Sdi  of  March,  1813,  and  produced  a 
soisaticm  that  had  never  been  equalled  since  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  l'f84.t  The  con- 
certs were  held  at  the  old  Argyll  Rooms ;  and, 
when,  on  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  these 
rooms  were  rebuilt  cm  a  large  scale  and  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  the  performances  were  continued 
there,  the  band  was  augmented,  and  the  number  of 
auditors  was  doubled.  {  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  a  aubscription  ticket  of  admit- 
tance was  not  obtained  but  with  great  difficulty, 
and  the  most  celebrated  performers,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  were  emulous  of  ejdiibiting  their 
talents  at  a  concert  which  conferred  a  reputation 
on  all  who  were  heard  at  it.  In  its  third  year  a 
schism  threatened  the  permanence  of  the  society, 
and  an  opposition  was,  for  a  single  season — that  of 
1816^attempted,  under  the  revived  name  of '  The 
Professional  Concert;'  but  it  waa  vigorously  re- 
sisted, and  the  few  seceders  from  the  parent  society 
were  glad  to  be  received  again  into  its  bosom.§ 

During  the  eighteen  years  over  which  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  our  history  spreads,  the  Italian 
Opera  exhibited  those  fluctuyions  common  to  this 
theatre,  which  partly  are  attributable  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  fashion,  hut  far  more  to  the  ability  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  its  managers.  Mad.  Banti,  a 
grand  singer,  though  an  indifferent  musician,  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1802.  In  her  last  year  she  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Billington,  whose  powers  of  execution  and  refined 
taste  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  1804  Mad. 
Grassini  was  added  to  the  company.  Her  voice 
was  a  rich  contr'alto,  her  figure  and  action  were 
noble,  and  her  pathos  was  deeply  affecting.  Such 
a  pair,  aided  by  Braharo,  Viganoni,  and  Rovedino, 
enabled  the  manager  to  produce,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. Winter's  charming  operas,  Proterpina^  Ca- 
lypso,  and  Zaira;  as  alaa  Cimarosa's  Oraxi  e 
Curiaxi,  and  the  Tito  of  Mosart,  whose  name  now 
for  die  first  time  appeared  at  the  king's  theatre, 
an  introdaction  for  which  the  subscribe  were  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Billington,  a  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  who  produced  that  fine  opera  for  her 
benefit  in  1806.    But  the  public  were  not  yet  pre- 

*  HarmoiiiaoD,  xl.  4.—"  The  direction  of  Ute  coBcert  for  the  flrtt 
leasoD  waa  cooSded  to  Meaara.  Ayrton,  Bbbop,  Clemnili,  Corri. 
J.B.Cramer,  P.  Cramer,  aad  nanee,  Virtuoai  who  could  eliealme 
appear  only  aa  leader*  here  took  in  their  tunis  the  snhordinate 
■latitms ;  and  aueh  maatera  of  Uieir  art  aa  Halumon,  Viotti,  F.  Cramer, 
Shield,  Spagnolaiti,  Vaoeari,  Yaniewict,  Sec,  *ere  ami  vriof  with 
each  other  which  alwnld  eonliibute  moat  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
performaDcea.'*— /Wd. 

t  See  Morning  Chronicle  March  10,  ISIS. 

i  The  original  Argyll  Rooma,  constructed  by  Colonel  Orerille  for 
the  PIc-Nie  Society,  aeeommodaled  about  400  pmona.  Tliey  were 
rebuilt  in  1820.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Naab,  by  a  company  of 
twenty  profettora  of  moaic.  at  an  enormona  expense,  and  were  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  deatroycd  by  Ore  in  18S0.  The  Philhaimonie 
Society  then  removed  to  the  great  room  in  the  King'a  Thealre,  and 
afterwarda  to  the  HanoTer  Square  Room*,  where  ita  performancea  are 
■tUl  carried  on  (t«M). 

{  Thia  diiaenaioa  waa  fDmented  by  a  moat  unworthy  nMnher,  who 
ahottly  after  waa  obliged  to  abaaoDd  to  America.  Ria  oonftrderate  In 
the  bnainMa  (not  a  member)  decamped,  a  ftw  jmn  later,  to  Farii, 
haring  betrayed  the  tratt  lepoaad  la  fila  a*  a  |mbUe  officer,  and  Ibeiw 
died. 
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pared  (at  a  work  of  lo  high  an  order ;  and  the  Ita- 
lians have  ever  abhorred  music  that  cost  them  some 
trouble  to  learn :  it  was,  therefore,  altered  to  meet 
the  general  wish,  as  well  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
means  which  the  orchestra  then  afforded;  and, 
afler  all,  it  yielded  in  attraction  to  a  pastitxio.  It 
Fanatico  per  la  Munca,  in  which  the  buffo, 
Naldi,  made  his  dibut.  The  season  1806-180? 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Catalani,  a  singer  who,  "  take  her  for  all  in  all," 
says  an  experienced  critic, "  her  perfections  and 
errors  weighed  against  each  other,  has  had  no 
equal  in  our  time.  ....  Into  whatever  she 
did  she  threw  her  whole  soul ;  imparted  her  emo- 
tions to  the  breasts  of  her  hearers,  aud  carried  them 
away,  willing  and  delighted  captives  to  her  e 
chantments."'*  Her  demands  at  length  became 
startling,  and  her  conditions  so  despotic,  that  the 
manager  resolved,  in  the  seasons  of  1809  and  1810, 
to  decline  her  services ;  but  he  had  cause  to  regret 
his  temerity,  and,  during  three  more  years,  the 
"  admired  of  all "  reigned  triumphant.  In  181 1 
Mozart's  Com'  fan  iuUe  and  Zaubvjldte  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  this  stage ;  but,  though 
both  were  given  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  latter  particubuly,  yet  no  blunders  in  the 
getting-up,  no  imperfections  in  the  singers,  could 
so  disguise  such  works  as  to  conceal  charms  that 
threw  all  other  composers  into  the  shade.  In 
1812  the  Noxxe  di  Figaro  of  the  same  master 
was  brought  out,  Catalani  as  Susanna,  who  now 
also  took  the  part  of  Vilellia,  in  Tito,  and  with  her 
accustomed  success ;  though  both  operas  suffered 
severely  by  her  arbitrary  mode  of  treating  them. 
This  extraordinary  artiste  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1813,  the  theatre  lost  its  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  the  three  following  yean  proved  blanks, 
so  far  as  relates  to  music ;  and  the  two  last  very 
materially  damaged  the  new  entrepreneur  (a  man 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  task),  both  in  purse 
and  reputation.  In  preparing,  therefore,  for  the 
season  of  1811,  he  called  to  his  assistance  a  gen- 
tleman'f  who  had  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
on  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
theatre.  Under  the  title  of  "  Director,"  "he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  for  the  season 
of  1817,  and,  collecting  abroad  a  company  which, 
as  a  whole,  had  never  before  been  equalled  in  this 
country,^  was  successful  in  retrieving  both  the 
pecuniary  affairs  and  the  character  of  the  theatre. 
The  great  feature  of  the  season,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
a  work  which,  from  the  complexity  of  some  of  its 
partf>,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  whole,  had  bafi3ed 
all  attempts — except  when  given  at  Prague,  under 
the  composer's  superintendence — to  perform  it  as 
originally  written.  An  intrigue  was  got  up  to 
prevent  the  production  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre,  and 
the  director  had  to  encounter  many  harassing  im- 

*  Harnionicon,  rol.  tUI.  p.  T>. 

t  Mr.  AvTton. 

t  MMdamaa  Fader,  Cunporme,  and  Puts :  8ignor»  CrinUi  (Uio 
ridm).  NcldL  Ambro(c«ti,  and  Augrtiui.  Mr.  Wejchiel  wat  n- 
ttor«a  aa  leader  of  the  band,  and  Sifuor  LiveraU  waa  conductor. 


pediments ;  but,  determined  to  attain  his  olgect, 
and  aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  nearly  iB 
the  performers,  he  overcame  every  difficulty,  and 
accomplished  his  design.*  Besides  this  immortal 
work,  three  other  operas  by  die  same  master  were 
given  in  their  perfect  state;  and  Agnese,  Pter"* 
masterpiece,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
England.!  The  following  three  years  witnessed 
an  attempt  to  go  on  without  the  assistance  of  s 
director;  and,  though  two  of  Rossini's  best  operas 
were  given,  and  were  not  only  novelties,  but  va- 
luable ones,  the  general  management  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  the  subscribers  became  discmi- 
tented,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  convened  for  the 
purpose,  remonstrated;  many  vrithdrew:  each 
season  proved  worse  than  the  preceding  one;  that 
of  1820  terminated  abruptly;  and  the  unfortunate 
proprietor  retired  to  the  Continent,  whence  he 
never  returned.^ 

Drury-Iane  did  not,  during  the  whole  irf  thii 
period,  produce  one  entire  musical  work  capable 
of  sustaining  a  permanent  reputation;  though 
several  pieces  in  Mr.  Braham's  operas  will,  in  a 
detached  form,  long  retain  a  portion  of  that  popu- 
larity which  they  at  first  enjoyed,  and  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled.§  Very  different  waa  the  ftte 
of  Covent-garden,  in  which  Mr.  Bishop's  talent  was 
chiefly  exhibited,  and  where  he  contmued  to  dis- 
play his  abilities  till  far  beyond  the  close  of  the 
period  under  review.  Of  his  numerous  «>pcns 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain  com- 
positions which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pcs- 
terity.  The  Lyceum  theatre,  in  the  Strand,  was 
licensed  in  1809  for  the  exclusive  performance  ef 
English  operas  during  the  summer  season.  Tht 
attempt  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Arnold,  was  hi^y 
laudable,  but  only  negatively  successful.  The 
theatre  was  rebuilt,  in  a  very  commodious  hand- 
some manner,  in  1816,  and  its  proposed  object 
pursued  for  a  time  with  more  activity  and  con- 
sutency  than  profit  R 

The  two  clubs  established  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  truly  national  harmony,  the  English 
glee,  continued  in  full  activity ;  but  except  some 
very  fine  additions  to  their  stock,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Horsley,  and  a  few  by  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr. 
Bishop,  the  catalogue  of  these  social  and  delightful 
compositions  was  not  swelled  out  to  any  extent 
worth  mentioning. 


*  The  meet  cOdeiU  of  the  performen  en  Ihii  oceaaiaa  ma  Snot 
AmbrogetU,  who,  aa  an  actor,  waa  allowed  to  be  the  gieataat  oraameat 
Hut  the  Italian  Hage  tm  had  boaated, 

f  Thiawork  promiaed  a  moat  auccettiful  career,  botlhe  priaeipal 
character.  Vberto^  a  maniac,  created  auch  painftil  aaaociationa  in  moK 
than  one  ruyal  brea«t,  and  in  the  ninda  or  many  atlachcd  IHcnda  of 
the  aulTrring  monarch,  that  it  waa  after  a  few  leprMentatkua  with- 
drawn. Tlie  acting  of  Signer  AmbrogeUi  in  thia.  aa  the  diatracird 
father,  waa  declared  by  tin.  Siddona  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  hia- 
trionic  ait. 

}  It  ii  calculated  that  the  law  expenaca  of  the  King'a  Theatre  had 

amounted,  in  1840,  to  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  eatate ! trvtt- 

ihelcaa,  though  fortunes  hare  been  lost  in  that  house,  it  baa  enriched 
the  Afw  who  knew  how  to  manage  it. 

i  Drurylane  tlieatre  waa  burnt  down  in  February,  1t09,  and  waa 
rebuilt  aiid  opened  in  181S,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Acaold. 
Covent'carden  had  met  the  lame  hte  in  September,  1808  It  waa  le^ 
built  and  opened  in  1810. 

I  In  18M  Ihia  elegant  theatre  was  destroyed  by  Are.  The  iiiacti 
handsome  structure  waa  erected  and  opened  in  1834. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  period  at  which 
our  history  has  now- 
arrived  is  so  recent 
—  its  habits  and 
modes  of  thought 
differ  by  such  fine 
and  scarcely  percep- 
tible shades  from 
our  own — that  the 
subject  of  manners 
may  be  bandied  with 
more  breadth  and 
generality  than  was 
possible  on  former 
occasions.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  dwell  upon  many  minutiae,  in 
order  to  transport  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  described,  and  call  up  their 
bodily  presence  before  him.  Now  we  may  assume 
that  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
manners  of  the  regency  are  so  much  the  same  with 
those  which  still  prevail  as  to  render  such  prepara- 
tion unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in  the  social 
tone  of  Great  Britain  in  progress  during  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  to 
the  death  of  George  III.  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  Continent.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century  there  was  an  almost 
complete  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the 
general  publics  of  Great  Britian  and  the  Conti- 
nental states.  This  state  of  affairs  continued,  and 
waa  indeed  aggravated,  during  the  empire  of 
Napoleon.  The  consequence  was  that  the  self- 
admiration,  the  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  fo- 
reign modes  and  opinions,  which  has  always  been 
a  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  was  probably  carried 
to  a  greater  excess  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  than  at 
any  former  period.  It  was  not  so  boobyish  and 
unintellectual  a  self-worship  as  is  portrayed  in  the 
country  squires  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  it  had 
been  polished  by  the  minor  morals  of  Addison  and 
Chesterfield  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  intense.  This 
narrow-minded  spirit  first  began  to  give  way  during 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Curious  civilians  occasionally  ventured  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  the  army;  and  there  was 
always  a  floating  balance  of  Peninsular  officers, 
dispatched  on  business  or  invalided,  passing  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  By  such  agencies  the 
sympathies  of  England  and  the  southern  continent 
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were  in  a  manner  re-knit.  As  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  successively  fell  off  from  the  French 
alliance  or  subjection,  a  wider  and  wider  field 
opened  to  tourists ;  and  the  renewed  opportunities 
of  travelling  were  embraced  with  an  eagerness  the 
natural  consequence  of  long  privation.  After  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  still  more  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  fashion  of  travelling 
became  a  positive  epidemic,  and  all  classes  of 
English  above  the  mere  mechauic  precipitated 
themselves  in  crowds  upon  the  Continent.  The 
vacillating  value  of  property,  occasioned  by  the 
revulsion  from  war  to  peace  and  other  causes, 
increased  the  disposition  to  visit  the  Continent; 
but  this  cause  only  came  into  operation  at  a  later 
period.  Even  whilst  the  English  public  continued 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Continent,  agencies  were 
at  work  preparing  public  opinion  to  facilitate  the 
approximation  of  the  tastes  and  customs  of  England 
to  those  of  the  Continent.  The  labours  of  William 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Nestor  of  the  students  of 
German  literature  in  this  country,  had  formed  a 
body  in  the  reading  public  who  looked  to  Germany 
as  a  sort  of  promised  land.  Frere  and  others  had 
done  the  same  for  Spain  and  Ital^  The  taste  for 
French  literature,  and  a  traditioirai  admiration  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  had  not  become  en- 
tirely obsolete.  The  sturdy  anti -continental  spirit 
thawed  more  easily  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Perhaps  its  very  exaggeration,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  might  have  presaged  this  result 

The  less  favourable  phases  of  this  change  in 
public  feeling  were,  as  usual,  most  commented 
upon.  The  silly  affectation  of  foreign  modes  merely 
because  they  were  foreign — the  awkwardness  and 
ungainliness  of  the  imitators — the  disposition  to 
adopt  some  of  the  worst  laxities  of  the  conventional 
code  of  morals  of  the  Continent — ^were  denounced 
by  satirists.  But,  though  examples  of  such  foolish 
aping  of  novelties  undoubtedly  abounded,  they  were 
proportionally  less  than  in  former  times.  The  tre- 
mendous struggle  through  which  Great  Britain  had 
passed,  as  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  manners  of 
the  preceding  period,  had  braced  the  national 
mind — had  communicated  to  it  an  elevated  and 
manly  tone,  which  waa  not  relaxed  in  peace.  The 
principal  difference  which  is  to  be  detected,  in 
looking  dispassionately  back  at  this  distance '  of 
time  upon  the  manners  of  England  in  1800  and  in 
1820,  consists  in  a  relaxation  of  the  formality  of 
social  intercourse,  and  in  a  growing  relish  for  the 
more  intellectual  pleasures.     This  latter  charac- 
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terittic  had  been  gradually  developing  itself  for 
some  time  preyiously ;  but  undoubtedly  the  emu- 
lation awakened  by  more  unreserred  intercoune 
with  Germany  and  France  accelerated  its  growth. 

The  tone  which  society  caught  from  court  circles 
at  this  time  was  of  a  more  dubious  character. 
There  is  frequently  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between 
parent  and  child  even  in  domestic  life.  Parents 
who  are  strict  disciplinarians,  both  towards  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  apt  to  increase  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  in  their  children,  instead  of 
subduing  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  example  of  lax 
parents  has  sometimes  acted  as  a  warning,  and  in- 
spired a  high  and  resolute  spirit  of  self-control  into 
their  children.  This  antagonism  was  strongly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  gave  the  reins  to  self- 
indulgence  contrasted  startltngly  with  the  citizen- 
like decorum  of  the  old  king ;  and,  as  none  of  them, 
any  more  than  their  father,  were  endowed  with  very 
vigorous  or  comprehensive  minds,  or  a  decided  taste 
for  the  elevated  pursuits  of  imagination  or  intellect, 
their  indulgences  were  in  most  cases  as  gross  as 
they  were  unbridled.  They  were  predisposed  to 
contract  intimacies  with  the.  relics  of  the  gross  sen- 
sualists of  a  former  age,  banished  from  the  court 
while  George  III.  was  in  his  vigour,  and,  in  the 
eclipse  of  court  favour  or  tolerance,  gradually  dying 
out.  For  a  time,  when  the  king  was  withdrawn 
from  the  gaze  of  bis  subjects,  England  seemed 
threatened  with  the  recurrence  of  a  dissolute  era. 
But  the  pride  of  the  regent,  which  made  him  with- 
draw within  the  decorums  of  his  station  whenever 
hb  boon  companions  pushed  their  familiarity  too 
far,  and  still  more  his  shattered  nerves,  which  im- 
posed a  check  ^>on  his  pleasures,  diminished  the 
danger.  In  justice  to  the  age,  too,  it  must  b« 
remarked  that  the  earnest  character  communicated 
to  all  classes  by  the  struggle  against  a  banded 
world,  the  ascendancy  which  the  religious  portion 
of  society  had  obtained  over  the  public  mind,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  promoting  education  and 
taking  an  interest  in  public  discussions  and  phil- 
anthropic exertions,  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  example  even  of  a  gay  and  licentious  court 
If  future  ages  were  to  take  their  ideas  of  the 
standard  of  manners  and  morals  under  the  re- 
gency from  Moore  or  Byron,  they  would  err  widely. 
The  pen  of  the  former  was  impelled  by  personal 
animosity,  and  the  diatribes  of  the  latter  have  all 
the  exaggeration  of  a  man,  the  day  after  a  debauch, 
railing  against  his  own  folly,  and  attributing  it  to 
all  the  world  besides. 

The  diversity  of  manners,  which  has  been  noted 
in  former  periods  as  distinguishing  different  parts 
of  the  empire  and  different  classes  of  society,  was 
much  diminished  at  the  time  now  under  review. 
The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
brought  the  wealthier  Irish  families  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  those  of  England,  assimilating  their 
opinions  and  manners.  The  number  of  Irish  offi- 
cers, too,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
war,  and  their  familiar  intercoune  with  their  Eng- 


lish and  Scotch  comrades  in  arms,  tended  to  hreik 
down  the  barriers  of  national  peculiarities.  Id 
Ireland,  however,  the  assimilation  of  manners  be- 
tween Uie  different  classes  of  society  not  only  did 
not  advance  so  rapidly  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost  appear  to  have 
retrograded.  The  flocking  of  the  wealthier  families 
to  England,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  middle  classes  and  the  pea- 
santry, prevented  their  Anglicised  tone  from  spread- 
ing through  society.  The  progress  of  the  struggle 
for  Catholic  emancipation  kept  alive  and  strength- 
ened an  anti-English  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  resi- 
dent population.  And  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth — intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  alien 
priesthood,  a  priesthood  trained  in  foreign  mannerB 
and  interests,  but  creating  a  yet  more  dangerous 
provincial  priesthood,  "  more  CathoUc  than  the 
pope" — supplied  the  class  of  aociety  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  the  absentee  land-owners  and 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  preserve  atone 
of  feeling  and  manners  in  that  quarter  of  the  em- 
pire harshly  contrasting  with  what  prevailed  else- 
where. In  England  and  Scotland,  howevo-,  die 
obliteration  of  provincial  and  class  peculiaritie*  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  under  the  equalising  influence  of 
education.  Except  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  few  ancient  peculiarities  of  any  mo- 
ment retained  their  ground ;  and  every  year  wtt- 
nessed  the  circle  inhabited  by  the  English-speaking 
race  widening  and  encroaching  on  the  domains  (rf 
those  who  clung  to  the  aboriginal  language. 

In  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  the  idea  of  what  is  proper  and  becoming 
which  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  by  the 
nation,  rather  than  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
realised  either  by  individuals  or  circles  of  aociety. 
The  economical  circumstances,  the  education,  the 
professional  pursuits,  the  natural  dispositions  of 
individuals,  occasion  an  unlimited  variety  of  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities;  but  the  idea  which  has 
taken  hold  of  the  national  mind,  which  ia  reoog^ 
nised  as  the  test  of  elegance  in  deportment  and 
conduct  —  that  influences  idl  in  some  degree  or 
other,  and  is  the  source  of  the  similarity  which 
constitutes  national  character.  The  dominatiag 
idea  which  gives  form  and  bearing  to  the  mannen 
of  Great  Britain  is  English  :  before  it  all  provin- 
cial peculiarities  are  giving  way ;  to  it  Scotch  and 
Irish  manners  are  conforming.  It  is  the  mouM 
in  which  all  are  cast,  though  its  impress  is  less 
distinct  and  sharp,  in  many  cases,  from  the  un- 
favourable nature  of  the  materials,  or  of  the  co^ 
cumstances  under  which  they  have  been  passed 
through  it.  An  Englishman's  ideal  of  manners  is 
not  unaptly  typified  by  his  ideal  of  dress  and 
equipage.  There  is  in  his  choice  of  all  three  a 
shunning  of  the  gaudy,  or  anything  that  appears 
to  approach  to  it,  which  amounts  even  to  affieeta* 
tion.  There  is  combined  with  this  an  intene 
anxiety  that  the  quality  of  the  article  should  be 
excellent,  and  its  fijiish,  with  all  the  plainam  <f 
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ita  form,  exquiiite.  The  English  gentleman,  if 
addicted  to  thow,  lavishes  it  not  on  his  own  per- 
8on,  but  on  his  domestics;  and  even  with  regard 
to  them  he  wishes  their  appearance  to  be  rich 
rather  than  gaudy.  His  plain  carriage  must  be 
as  neat  as  tools  and  varnish  can  make  it,  and  as 
commodious;  his  horses  must  strike  by  their 
blood  and  high  keeping ;  the  harness  must  be  such 
aa  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  the  standard  of  taste 
to  which  the  deportment  of  the  English  gentleman 
must  conform  is  strictly  analc^ous.  His  amuse- 
raeata  are  manly,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  iiaeful ; 
his  taate  is,  to  make  himself  comfortable.  He  is  a 
hunter,  a  votary  of  the  turf,  a  cricketer,  a  yachter, 
and,  in  all  of  these  pursuits  he  prides  himself  upon 
being  a  master  of  the  mechanical  details.  He  is 
.  fond  of  farming,  or  of  reading,  or  of  taking  a  part 
in  public  business.  But  these  serious  pursuits  he 
affects  to  treat  as  amusements ;  even  though  an  en- 
thusiast in  them,  he  must  talk  lightly  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  must  afifect  a  passionate  interest 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  similar  trifles. 
He  will  be  pardoned,  too,  for  being  passionately 
attached  to  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  render 
him  effeminate,  so  long  as  he  combines  with  them 
a  reUsb  for  manly  sports.  The  English  gentleman 
is  hardy,  endowed  with  a  healthy  relish  for  plea- 
sure, and  has  a  high  sense  of  honour.  This  ideal 
of  the  high-bred  gentleman  communicates  its  sen- 
timent to  the  whole  of  society.  Even  the  ladies 
catch  something  of  its  self-dependent,  elastic  tone, 
without  diminution  of  or  injury  to  their  |>erfectly 
feminine  graces.  This  model  is  emulated  through- 
out society^  in  sufficiently  gross  and  awkward  cari- 
catures sometimes,  but  still  so  that  lineaments  of 
what  is  imitated  can  be  detected.  Even  the  ruf- 
fianly of  the  ring,  to  which  a  paradox  of  Wynd- 
ham's  lent  a  short  lease  of  prolonged  existence, 
was  obliged  to  affect  something  of  this  character. 
The  nuisance  of  Tom  and  Jerryism  could  not  have 
gained  even  its  ephemeral  poptdarity  but  for  this 
reason.  That  England  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  had  much  to  learn  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  social  intercourae — that  it  has  still  much  to 
learn — cannot  be  denied ;  but  its  social  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
what  they  were  at  the  first  dawn  of  our  history, 
and  may  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  They  area  source  of  justi- 
fiable pride,  and  of  good  augury  for  the  future. 

Our  notice  of  the  fitshions  in  dress  which  ob- 
tained during  this  last  period  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  as  well  as  iminteresting  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  having  introduced 
round  hats,  pantaloons,  &c.,  and  wigs  and  powder 
having  been  discarded  by  the  beaux  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  only  great  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  Crock-coats  with  loose  trowsers  and 
short  boots  worn  underneath  them ;  and,  when  we 
record  such  appellations  as  Wellingtons,  Cossacks, 
and  Bluchers,  we  need  scarcely  point  to  the  date 
at  which  they  were  adopted.  Blnck  handkerchieft 


and  trowsers  for  evening  dress  had  not  become 
fashionable  in  1820. 

With  respect  to  the  ladies,  their  fashions  have 
been  more  mutable :  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
hideous,  however,  being  the  rage  for  shortening 
the  waist.  The  bonnet,  that  last  and  most  endur- 
ing novelty  in  female  costume,  introduced  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  imderwent  almost 
annual  alterations  in  form;  now  extravagantly 
large,  now  absurdly  small,  at  one  time  rivalling 
the  most  gigantic  coal-scuttle  (the  Oldenburgh  to 
wit),  and  at  another  scarcely  shading  the  fair  brows 
of  the  capricious  wearers ;  now  laden  with  ribbons 
or  flowers,  curtained  with  lace,  or  overshadowed  by 
plumage,  and  the  next  month,  perchance,  denuded 
of  almost  every  ornament :  but  we  must  beg  to 
refer  our  fair  readers  to  the  few  specimens  we  can 
afford  to  give  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  yet 
unforgotten  "thick-coming  fancies." 

In  the  army,  the  principal  alterations  were  the 
abolition  of  hair-powder,  pomatum,  and  pigtails 
(1808),  of  the  cocked-hats  (1812),  and  the  re- 
introduction  of  "  breast  and  back  plates  "  for  the 
Life-guards  and  Royal  Horse-guards  (blue)  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  other  changes  which 
ultimately  produced  the  present  uniforms  took  place 
at  various  periods  since  the  year  1820,  at  which 
our  work  terminates. 

The  furniture  of  the  reigpa  of  Greorge  III.  presents 
us  with  no  important  addition  to  the  list  of  articles 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  But  in  form  and  material  con- 
siderable changes  took  place,  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  affected  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  productions  of  our  cabiiyt-makers  and 
upholsterers.  In  Paris,  the  man  whose  hair  was 
dressed  k  la  Brutus  could  not  condescend  to  be 
seated  in  anything  less  Roman  than  a  purule  chair, 
and  the  lady  who  had  adopted  an  Athenian  cos- 
tume must  needs  recline  on  a  Grecian,couch,  the 
coverings  of  which  were  ornamented  wi^h  honey- 
suckle or  key  borders.  The  fauteuil  and  the  sofa 
k  la  duchesae  were  abolished  with  the  chapeau  a 
cornes  and  the  perruque  aux  ailes  de  pigeon. 
Everything  was  to  be  strictly  classical,  and  the 
substantial,  gorgeous,  and  comfortable  furniture  of 
the  ancien  regime  was  supplanted  by  imitations  of 
Greek  and  Roman  models,  in  which,  as  in  imita- 
tions in  general,  the  defects  of  the  originals  were 
more  closely  copied  than  the  beauties.  Gccasi<»ially 
a  successfiil  attempt  was  to  be  seen,  and  window 
and  bed  curtains,  supported  by  gilt  Isnces  or  the 
Roman  fasces,  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  pro- 
duced a  good  effect ;  but  to  any  eye  accustomed  to 
the  richness  and  solidity  of  the  iiimiture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  general  aspect  was  cold  and 
meagre.  1 1  looked  like  what  it  was — a  mere  affecta- 
tion,— and  not  like  a  style  revived  upon  sound 
principles,  or  one  that  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  progress  of  taste  and  art,  and  which 
might  itself  in  after-times  form  a  model  for  imita- 
tion. In  England  matters  were  worse ;  for,  as  usual, 
instead  of  lesortmg  to  original  authorities,  the 
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French  copies  were  re-copied,  our  workmen  being 
also  at  that  time  notoriously  inferior  in  point  of 
taite  to  their  Gallic  brethren.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  a  rival 
material  jottled  the  lately  admired  mahogany  com- 
pletely out  of  our  EngliBh  drawing-roomi.  Chairs, 
tables,  lofos,  piano-rortes,*  commodes, — all  were  to 
be  of  rosewood ;  and  mahogany  was  voted  vulgar, 
except  for  the  dining-parlour  or  the  bed-chamber. 
In  France  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced,  and,  therefore,  mirahile  dictu, 
it  must  have  been  a  fashion  inveiUed  in  England, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  such  a  curiosity  by 
her  isolated  position  during  the  long  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  which  threw  her  completely  on 
her  oyra  resources,  and  produced,  amongst  other 
monstrosities,  the  long-waisted  spencers  and  little 
straw  bonnets  immortalised  by  Brunei  and  Vemet 
ill "  Les  Anglaises  pour  rire."  The  same  period 
has  to  answer  for  the  introduction  of  slender-l^ged 

*  Th«  pUno-ftide,  though  a  mntical  iiutnim«nt,  hu  lunly  k  righl 
to  takt)  rank  aa  a  piece  of  furniture,  eoDsidering  how  ]iroinintiit  a 
fcAtuiv  it  baa  lately  become  in  almoat  every  drawing-room.  Indeed, 
we  ooght  to  liaTe  menlMued  ita  TCBentUle  predeccaMrs,  the  harpai- 
cltord  and  the  ipiuet,  in  tiieir  proper  places,  aod  beg  to  apologiie 
fw  Um  oBiliaioB. 


scroll-backed  chairs,  with  cane  bottoms,  JiUed,  aa 
we  will  for  courtesy's  sake  term  it,  with  thin 
cushions  covered  with  cloth,  merino,  or  calico,  and 
tied  to  the  seat  by  tapes  passing  round  the  slender 
legs  aforesaid.  Also  for  stuffed  horse-hair  sofas, 
with  scroll  ends  and  hard  round  bolsters,  and  chairs 
to  match,  bound  with  brass  mouldings  or  fillets, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  second 
rate  lodging-houses  and  commercial  hotels.  If  to 
these  we  add  Pembroke  tables,  register  ctoves, 
Argand  lamps,  the  modem-shaped  sideboard  with 
its  cellaret  or  sarcophagus,  some  varieties  in  the 
way  of  ladies'  work-tables,  canterburies,  what-nots, 
Venetian  and  spring  blinds,  muslin  curtains,  &C., 
we  shall  complete,  we  believe,  the  list  of  articles, 
useful  and  ornamental,  which  were  generally  to  be 
seen  in  "  genteelly  furnished  apartments  "  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign,  of  George  III. 
Thanks  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  Continent, 
taste  and  art  have  lately  made  rapid  strides  in 
England.  Another  "  renaissance  "  has  occurred, 
and  elegance  and  comfort  were  perhaps  never  more 
happily  blended  than  they  may  be  seen  at  present 
in  the  mansion  of  almost  every  English  gentle- 
man. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


N  the  period  of 
about  eighteen  years 
that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  peace  of 
Atnieni(27  March, 
1802)  and  the  end 
of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  (29 
January,  1820), 
there  occurred  at 
least  three  seasons 
of  great  suffering 
among  the  working 
classes ;  namely, 
the  years  1811-12, 
1816-17,  and  1819.  The  jear  1812  was  distin- 
guished by  the  outrages  of  the  Luddites,  or  de- 
stroyers of  machinery,  which  began  at  Nottingham 
in  November,  1811,  and,  extending  through  Der- 
byshire, Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  were  continued 
throughout  the  following  spring  and  summer.  A 
scarcity  of  employment,  and  consequent  fall  of 
wages,  erroneously  attributed  to  machinery,  but 
really  the  consequence  of  the  commercial  stagua- 
tion  and  discredit  of  the  two  preceding  years,* 
conspiring  with  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,|  produced  the  general  distress  among  the 
manufacturing  population  of  which  these  dis- 
turbances were  the  symptom  or  natural  expression. 
Again,  in  1816,  similar  causes,  which  this  time, 
however,  involved  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,}  inflicting 
the  severest  privations  upon  the  working  people 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  rise  to  the 
spread  of  Hampden  and  Union  clubs,  Spencean 
societies,  and  other  revolutionary  combmations 
throughout  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  and  Lanarkshire,  and  at 
last,  in  December,  resulted  in  the  great  riots  at 
Spafields,  London,  and  other  excesses,  which  were 
followed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other 
measures  of  coercion.  Lastly,  in  1819,  another 
season  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  depres- 
sion, occasioned  by  extensive  failures  among  the 
importers  of  cotton  and  other  speculators  in  foreign 
trade,§  by  throwing  great  numbers  of  workmen  out 
of  employment,  u^ough  unaccompanied  by  any 


*  Sec  ant*,  ff.  M0-M4. 
%  Sw  ante,  p.  tS*. 


tSw  ante,  p.  «M. 
Sm  ute,  p.  670. 


rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  bat 
rather  the  contrary,  produced  similar  effects,  the 
wide-spread  cry  for  radical  reform,  (he  tumultuous 
meetings  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorder  by  military  force,  and  the  nmous 
Six  Acts.  In  teviewing  the  economical  history  of 
the  period,  these  three  portions  of  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  of  a  distinct  and  exceptional  character. 

Of  the  general  moTetuent  of  the  circumstancea 
affecting  tne  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  throughout  the  rest  of  the  period,  the  sub- 
joined notices  will  afford  us  the  clearest  Ticws  ;-• 

1.  Waoes.— It  was  stated  in  the  last  Book  that 
an  advance  of  wages  took  place  in  most  departs 
ments  of  mdustry  in  1795  and  1796,  and  a  furtbtr 
advance  in  1800  and  1801.*  A  third  movement 
in  the  same  direction  began  in  1804,  andomtinutd 
to  the  close  of  1808,  by  which  time,  acootding  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  price  of  labour,  more  especially  of 
artizan  labour,  bad  attained  nearly  ita  maximum 
height,^  though  in  some  occupationa  this  had 
scarcely  happened  till  about  1812  4  indeed,  tlie 
most  considerable  rise  in  the  wages  of  manufac- 
turing industry  did  not  take  place  till  1813  aad 
1814.§  According  to  the  Greenwich  Hoapitid  a«> 
counts  of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  variotu  dcacr^^ 
tions  of  operatives  employed  by  that  eatabltahmantfc 
those  paid  to  carpenters  were  18s.  in  1800,  314.  ia 
1805,  34(.  in  1810,  33s.  in  1816,  31«.  in  1818, 
31*.  6d.  in  1819 ;  those  of  bricklayers  were  aba 
18*.  in  1800,  and  rose  to  29f.  in  1805,  to  3U.  in 
1810,  and  to  33^.  6d.  m  1811,  and  were  still 
30*.  6d.  in  1819;  those  of  masons  were  17*.  in 
1800,  30*.  in  1806,  34*.  6d.in  1811,  and31*.6A 
from  1816  to  1820;  those  of  plumbers  were 
19*.  6d.  in  1800,  27*.  in  1805,  84*.  6*2.  in  1810, 
and  were  still  the  same  in  1819,  having  only  in 
1816  fallen  to  32*.  6d.  These  are  almost  the 
only  departments  of  labour  in  which  we  have  any 
complete  account  of  the  progress  or  fluctuation  M 
wages  during  this  period,  if  we  except  that  of 
hand-loom  weaTing,  where  of  course  the  competi- 
tion of  machinery  had  a  decidedly  depresaing  effect, 
reducing  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  at  Glasgow, 
for  example,  from  13*.  Id.  in  1800,  and  17*.  6d. 
in  1806,  to  7*.  6d.  in  1811,  and  then,  after  an  ad- 
vance which  reached  the  height  of  13*.  in  1814,tD 
b$.  6d.  in  1816,  and  to  5*.  in  1819.  P    With  this 

•  Sra  nto,  Tot  lU.  pp.  7(*,  T70.  f  HM- of  PrltM,  i.  SSS. 

1  Id.  p.  SM.  {  Id.  vol.  U.  pp.  *,*. 

I  See  Tibls  of  the  veekly  w>gw  of  uttiaw,  fte,  in  Mr. 


•  Sra  nte,  Tot  111.  pp.  7(*,  T70, 
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exception,  the  rise  of  wages,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  salaries  and  professional  fees,  generally 
maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period, 
and  indeed  has  done  so  ever  since,  very  nearly 
the  maximum  which  it  had  reached  about  1810  or 
1813.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  tendency  of  a  rise  of  wages  to  maintain  itself 
after  the  partiator  entire  removal  of  the  cause  by 
which  it  had  been  originally  produced.* 

2.  Prioes. — ^The  main,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  advance  of  wages  which 
took  place  in  all  departments  of  industry,  where  it 
was  nut  counteracted  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
between  1194  and  1814,  was  the  still  greater  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  same  period  in  the  prices 
of  provisions  and  of  the  ueoeesaries  of  life.  The 
mean  price  for  the  year  of  the  Winchester  quarter 
of  wheat,  which  (according  to  the  audit  books  of 
Eton  College)  was  only  54«.  in  1794,  and  had  verv 
seldom  before  been  higher  or  so  high,  was  81s.  6a. 
in  1795, 121s.  in  1800,88«.  in  1805, 106«.  in  1809, 
Hit.  in  1810,  llBs.ia  1812, 120«.in  1813,  ll6s. 
in  1817,  and  78f.  in  1819;  ever  since  which  time 
{M>ices  have  been  confined  within  a  much  lower 
range.  Generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
both  prices  and  wages  (which  are  the  price  of 
Ubonr)  continued  to  rise  down  to  1814,  but  prices 
at  a  greater  rate  than  wages ;  and  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  wages  maintained  the  ele- 
vation they  had  gained,  while  prices  rather  receded 
than  advanced ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  relation 
of  wages  to  the  prices  of  food  was  probably  restored 
by  1820  to  nearly  what  it  had  been  in  1793. 

3.  Consumption. — The  fullest  accounts  that 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  of  the  consumption 
of  various  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
period  now  under  consideration  are  those  collected 
by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  '  The 
Pn^ress  of  the  Nation.'  t  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  important  results  which  Mr. 
Porter's  statements  and  calculations  present.  The 
aven^  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  Eng- 
land appears  to  have  increased  from  5*67  in  1801  to 
5*68  in  1811,  and  to  5-76  in  1821.  The  total 
number  of  male  domestic  servants  kept  in  Great 
Britain  was  86,093  in  1812,  and  only  85,757  in 
1821  (when,  if  it  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  it  ought  to  have  been  96,966) : 
there  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  kept 
by  persons  keeping  only  one  or  two,  but  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  thqse  belonging  to  all  larger 
establishments.  The  increase  in  the  jiumber  of 
Vonr-wheeled  carriages  between  1812  and  1821, 
was  only  from  16,596  to  17,555,  or  5*77  per 
cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
13  per  cent. ;  and  here,  too,  there  was  an  actual 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  kept  where  more 

able,  howevert  Uut.  whll*  the  wmge*  of  hand-loom  wcaven  aceordhig 
to  UiU  table  were  in  1816  only  flf.  6d.  at  OlasKow,  they  were  13t.  M. 
at  Manchnter,  and  tti.  at  Arbroath,  la  1819  they  are  tepreaeoted 
a>  beinn  ttill  9i.  id.  at  Maache<ter,  and  IK.  at  Atbroath,  while  they 
were  only  tt.  at  QkuKOW. 

•  See  aotp,  md.  Ui.  p.  lit. 

t  Vol.  Ui.  ton.  1843 ;  aect.  t.  pp.  l-Itt, 
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than  two  were  kept.  The  number  of  two-wheey 
carriagea,  however,  increased  from  27,286  in  1812 
to  30,743  in  1821,  being  at  the  rate  of  12-67  per 
cent.,  or  very  nearly  tint  of  the  increase  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  carriages  let  for  hire, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  reduced  from  5544  to 
5480.  The  quantity  of  gold  plate  upon  which 
duty  was  paid  was  5174  ozs.  in  1801.  6036  ozs. 
in  1808,  and  rose  to  7333  ozs.  in  1811 ;  after 
which  it  declined  somewhat  gradually  and  irre- 
gularly to  6166  ozs.  in  1817,  and  then  suddenly 
to  3626  ozs.  in  1818,  to  3374  ozs.  in  1819,  to 
4430  ozs.  in  1820,  and  to  2916  ozs.  in  1821.  Tbe 
quantity  of  silver  plate  was  760,261  ozs.  in  1801, 
1,009,899  ozs.  in  1808,  1,254,128  ozs.  in  1811 ; 
from  which  quantity  it  declined  to  824,860  ozs.  in 
1817,  but  rose  again  to  1,194,709  ozs.  in  1819, 
and  to  1,113,597  ozs.  in  1820.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  by  each  individual  in  Great  firi- 
tain  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Porter  to  have  been 
30  lbs.  9}  uzs.  in  1801,  and  to  have  fallen  to 
29  lbs.  4^  ozs.,  or,  deducting  what  was  employed 
in  the  distilleries,  to  24  lbs.  9  ozs.  in  1811,  and  to 

1 9  lbs.  3}  ozs.  in  1821.  In  Ireland  the  con- 
sumption of  each  individual  appears  to  have  been 
6  lbs.  3  ozs.  on  the  average  of  the  three  yean 
ending  25th  of  March,  1800;  7  lbs.  14^  ozs.  on 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  5th  Jauuarr, 
1810;  and  6  lbs  4^  ozs.  in  1821.*  The  average 
consumption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain  was  at  tUe 
rate  of  1  '09  oz.  for  each  individual  in  1801,  when 
the  duty  was  It.  6d.  per  lb.;  of  8'12ozs.  in  1811, 
when  the  duty  was  reduced  told.;  andofS'Ol  ozs. 
in  1821,  when  the  duty  had  been  again  raised  to 
Is.  Of  tea  the  average  consumption  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  have 
been  1  lb.  3*75  ozs.  in  1801,  when  the  duty  was 

20  per  cent. -on  cheap,  and  50  per  cent,  on  high- 
priced  teas ;  and  to  have  fallen  to  1  lb.  1  - 10  oz. 
m  1811,  when  the  duty  was  96  per  cent,  on  the 
value;  and  to  1  lb.  0*52  oz.  in  1821, under  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent  upon  the  higher 
priced  sorts.  Of  malt,  the  quantity  consumed  by 
each  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from 
1-20  bushels  in  1801  to  1*60  in  1811,  and  fell, 
notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  duty,  to 
1*38  bushels  in  1821 :  in  England,  where  the 
consumption  has  always  been  much  more  con- 
siderable than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  rose,  in 
the  face  of  nearly  a  quadrupling  of  the  duty,  from 
1-92  bushels  in,  1801  to  2*40  bushels  in  1811, 
and  fell,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  duty 
by  nearly  one-fourth,  to  2*12  bushels  in  1821. 
The  contribution,  per  head,  to  the  revenue  by  the 
consumers  of  malt  in  England  appears  in  fact  to 
have  been  2s.  Id.  in  1801,  10s.  9d.  in  1811,  and 
Is.  8d.  in  1821.  The  consumption  of  spirits  did 
not  fall  off  to  the  same  extent :  it  was,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  0-56  gallon  for 
each  individual  in  1802,  0-49  in  I8I2,  and  0-46 
in  1821 ;  in  England  it  was  0-36  gallon  in  1802, 
0*33  in  1812,  and  the  same  in  1821 ;  in  Scotland 

•  iVogna  of  tbe  NaUon,  UL  IS. 
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it  was  0-11  gallons  in  1802,  0-86  in  1812,  and 
1-14  in  1821 ;  in  Ireland  it  was  0-86  gallons  in 
1802,  0-66  in  1812,  and  0*48  in  1821.  Both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  morearer,  especially  in  the 
latter,  there  waa  no  doubt  a  large  additional  con- 
samption  of  illicit  spirits.  Q?  rum  the  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  vas  in  England 
0-23  gallons  in  1802,  0-29  in  1812,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  duty,  and 
oiuy  0-17  in  1821,  the  duty  remaining  unaltered; 
in  Scotland,  0-29  gallons  m  1802,  015  in  1812, 
and  0-06  in  1821 ;  in  Ireland,  0-12  gallons  in  1802, 
0-04  in  1812,  and  0003  in  1821.  Of  foreign 
spirits  (brandy  and  Hollands)  the  average  con- 
sumption, per  head,  in  England,  was  reduced  from 
0-209  gallons  in  1802  to  0-015  in  1812  (the  efiect 
of  the  war),  and  had  risen  only  to  0079  in  1821. 
Of  foreign  wines  of  all  kinds  the  average  consump- 
tion per  head,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  declined 
from  0-431  gpsllona  in  1801  to  0-304  in  1811 
(the  duties  ^ving  in  the  mean  time  been  con- 
siderably augmented),  and  to 0221  in  1821 .  Of 
beer  the  average  consumption  for  each  individual 
in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  that  brewed 
io  private  fiunilies)  rose  from  24-76  gallons  in 
1801,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  duty,  to  25-19 
gallons  in  1811,  and  had  fiiUan  to  2053  gallons  in 
1821.  Of  tobacco  the  average  individual  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  rose  in  like  manner, 
under  an  increase  of  duty,  from  1537  ozs.  in  1801 
to  1895  ozs.  in  1811,  and  then  declined,  the  duty 
having  been  further  increased,  to  14*43  ozs.  in 
1821.  In  Ireland  it  declined  from  17'35  ozs.  in 
1811  to  6-15  ozs.  in  1821.  Oneof  the  few  articles 
the  consumption  of  which  was  prc^ressive  through- 
out the  whole  period,  was  paper,  of  which  there 
were  31,699,537  lbs.  charged  with  duty  in  1803, 
38,225,167  lbs.  in  1811,  and  48,204,927  in  1821, 
the  duty  remaining  unaltered.  Of  soap,  also,  the 
total  number  of  pounds  consumed  rose  from 
52,947,037  in  1801  to  73,527,760  in  1811,  and 
to  92,941,326  in  1821 ;  but  this  article  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
many  other  manufactures,  so  that  its  consumption 
cannot  be  taken  as  any  index  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people.  The  consumption  of  can- 
dles in  Great  Britain,  including  all  sorts,  only 
increased  from  66,999,cr80  lbs.  in  1801  to 
78,640,555  lbs.  in  1811,  and  to  94,679,189  lbs. 
in  1821,  or  at  about  the  same  rate  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  thus  appears  that  the  general  bearmg 
of  these  facts  and  figures  is  all  in  one  direction ; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  resist  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  such  an  array  and  conci^rrenoe  of 
particulars  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economical 
progress  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  must  have 
received  a  considerable  check  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  period. 

4.  Popoi.ATioN. — Under  this  bead  we  will  col- 
lect the  principal  facts  relating  to  both  the  numbers 
of  the  people  and  to  the  other  circumstances  more 
.immediately   connected    with   that   matter.      The 
three  successive  enumerations  of  the  people  that 
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were  taken  in  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  show  the 
following  general  results : — In  1801  the  population 
of  England  and  Walea  was  8,872,980 ;  that  of 
Scotland,  1,599,068;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
10,472,048  (exdusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  470,598).  In  1811  Uie  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  10,163,676;  that  of* 
Scotland,  1,805,688;  that  of  Great  Bribun, 
11,969,364  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  640,500).  In  1821  the  population 
of  England  and  Walea  waa  11,978,875  ;  that  of 
Scotland,  2,093,456;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
14,072,331  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  319,300).  The  increase  percent 
in  the  ten  years  between  1801  and  1811  was  thus 
14*5  in  England  and  Wales,  very  nearly  13  in 
Scotland,  and  14-3  in  Great  Britain ;  in  the  ten 
years  between  1811  and  18;21  it  was  178  in 
England  and  Wales,  15-8  in  Scotland,  and  17-5 
in  Great  Britain.  The  first  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813 ;  but 
it  did  not  include  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
rather  calculated  or  conjectured  than  ascertained 
that  the  entire  population  then  amounted  to 
5,937,858;  in  1821  the  number  was  found  to  be 
6,801,827.  The  annual  number  of  births,  or  at 
least  of  baptisms,  continued  to  increase,  with  the 
population,  throughout  the  period :  in  the  year  of 
scarcity,  1801,  it  had  been  in  England  and  Walea 
only  237,029;  but  in  1802  it  was  273,837,  in 
1803  it  was  294,108,  in  1811  it  was  304,857,  in 
1821  it  was  355,307.  The  rate  of  the  increase  of 
marriages  was  still  more  irregular:  in  1801  the 
number  was  only  67,288;  but  in  1802  it  was 
90,396,  and  in  1803  it  was  94,379,  afier  which  it 
was  not  again  so  high  for  the  next  eleven  yean ; 
being  only  86,389  in  1811,  92,779  in  1818,  and 
not  more  than  96,883  in  1820 :  in  1821  it  was 
100,868.  The  most  curiotu  and  illustrative  of 
this  class  of  facts,  however,  is  that  of  the  number 
of  deaths  at  different  dates  throughout  the  period. 
According  to  the  same  parish  registers  from  which 
the  numMTB  of  baptisms  and  marriages  have  been 
taken,  the  number  of  deatha,  or  rather  of  burials, 
was  204,434  in  1801,  199.889  in  1802,  203.738 
in  1803,  181,177  in  1804,  208,184  in  1810, 
188,543  in  1811,208,349  in  1820,212,352  in 
1821.  By  comparing  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
population  in  each  year,  as  calculated  from  the 
decennial  enumerations,  with  the  numbers  of  re- 
gistered burials  corrected  by  an  allowance  being 
made  for  unregistered  deaths,  it  would  appear  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1805  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  waa  1  in  every  45  of  the  popula* 
tion;  that  during  the  five  ending  with  1810  it 
was  reduced  to  1  in  every  47j^ ;  in  the  five  ending 
with  1815  to  1  in  every  52;  in  the  five  ending 
with  1820  to  I  in  every  53;  and  that  in  the  nott^ 
five  years,  ending  with  1825,  it  increased  to  l.int 
every  52 ;  and  in  the  next  five,  ending  with  1890,/ 
to  1  in  every  50.*    The  data  upon  which  thesei 

*  Theu  enlealatimi  ara  niada  npoa  Um  tebla  riviD  air.  4M  •(  Uw 
OOcial  Tablet  oIlhvBoud  of  TndaiFut  ill.,  &I.1SS4.    Tlw  •!•••• 
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MwtiaM  wKtaaoMm  not  entitled  tvperfcct 
cosidcnet,  and  to  afford  a  eom^elo  dnadatioa 
pf  the  viatter  the  oalcidatioga  would  obtrioualy 
ftiin  to  be  made  open  a  claMificatka  of  die 
dewtha  •eeording  to  »jgn ;  hot,  taking  the  facta  in 
dte  inpeiCKt  Mate  in  which  we  have  them,  we 
•bottld  cridently  not  be  jnitified  in  inferring,  from 
the  increaaed  mortali^utt  haTingmaniftated  itaelf 
till  after  1630,  that  toe  economical  depreaaioa  in 
which  it  mav  be  aonpoKd  to  hare  originated  waa 
•eeeaiarily  abo  of  that  date.    It  ia  much  more 
probable,  <m  general  couideraliona,  titat  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  a  country  at  anT  partieolar  time 
(with  the  exception  of  aeaMOM  et  actual  famine  or 
the  prevalence  of  deitnictive  epidemics)  ia  prin- 
dpaUy  affected  \n  cauaea  that  l»*e  been  in  opera- 
tion tor  a  oonnoerable  time  befine,  or  that  may 
bare  even  ceaaed  to  exUt  before  the  efiisct  in  qae»> 
tion  abkll  hare  bcsiin  to  show  itaeif.    In  the  jpre- 
aenteaae  all  the  omer  indieationaof  the  economical 
•ooditMW  of  the  people  are  much  mere  fikvourable 
both  in  the  leriea  of  yews  immediately  preceding 
1815,  and  in  that  from  1820  to  1830,  than  in  that 
from  1615  to  1820,  during  which  last  apace,  ue- 
wrtbdea|,tfae  actual  rate  of  mortality  is  calculated 
to  hare  been  at  the  loweat    Mr.  MacCnlloch  ob- 
aerioa  that  this  apparent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  between    1815  (it  ought  rather  to  be 
1821  or  1822)  and  1830  "probably  was  only,  ia 
part  at  least,  a  temporary  effect,  caused  by  the 
distress  resulting  from  the  sudden  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace ;  and  by  the  severe 
shock  that  the  &11  of  pncca  in  1815,  and  the  de- 
atruction  of  country  Mnks  and  of  country  bank 
paper  in  dutt  year,  care  to  almost  every  species  of 
mdvabry."*    He  adda  that,  if  the  increased  mor- 
tality be  stiU  maintained,  the  causes  dut  have 
ptodueed  it  will  afford  matter  for  interesting  in- 
TesttgMkw :  and  he  auggesu  that  it  will  peri^ps 
he  iMwd  that  the  inereaaed  immi^atioa  Aom  Ire- 
land of  bte  ycHTs  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
bringing  it  abont    It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
regiatcted  nnaahara  ot  biitha  aa  comj^ared  with 
those  of  burials  ai«  hr  from  aceountmg  for  the 
whole  <rf  the  increaae  which  each  sueoessive  oensua 
of  the  population  baa  exhilMted.    The  increaae  in 
the  tan  years  between  1801  and  1811  is  greater 
than  wookl  be  Uius  accounted  ibr  by  303,878 
sottb}  that  between  1811  and  1631  by  441,581; 
that  between  1821  and  1831  by  550,356.t    Fl«- 
baUy  httik  the  registers  were  k^  and  the  enume- 
rationa  teken  with  greater  accuracy  in  the  latter 
Aan  ia  ^  imner  poititm  oi  these  thirty  yeara; 
80  that  we  mi^  safely  aaaume  from  the  above 
%ins  that  the  jncwaae  of  Ae  popuhtioa  of 
Rngland  by  immigration  from  Ireland  (the  only 
4|u«*ter  from  which  there   is  any  ooasiderable 
imuugcation)  had  been  proceeding  at  a  growing 
raltt^  «  feet  indeed  which,  indenendently  of  in- 
HMtigartnn,    waa   aufficiently  viable   to   all   the 

MBUarwbjp  Mc.  K>«Otll«ehh  U,  aialMlno(lk«  BrtUllnin 
<1«  edHO.  vol.  i.  p.  4IT,  b  loocwluil  dlOgraat. 
■  •  SmMa>arik*MMiKBiin.i.4lt. 
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world,  a>d  univeraally  admitted.  The  feet  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  pqiulation  of  Scotland; 
and  it  is  one  of  no  light  account  in  reference  to 
the  c(Hiditiaa  of  the  peode,  both  physical  and 
■and,  in  either  country.  Mr.  MacCuIloch,  writing 
in  1837,  atatea  that  it  waa  believed  that  at  that 
date  abcnt  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  counted  either  of  native  Irish 
or  of  their  deacendants;  that  in  various  other 
plaoea  the  poportion  <rf  Irish  blood  waa  atiO 
{greater ;  and  that  the  influx  was  still  iocreaaing 
instead  of  diminishing.  It  "  threatens,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  to  entail  very  pernicious  ooiuequences  <m 
the  people  of  Ei^land  and  Scotland.  The  wagea 
of  the  latter  are  reduced  by  the  comj^tion  of  the 
Irish ;  and,  which  ii  still  worse,  their  opinkms  an 
to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  and  de- 
cent subsistence  are  lowered  by  the  contaminating 
influence  of  example,  and  by  familiar  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  content  to  live  in  filth  and 
misery.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  things  be 
allowed  to  continue  <m  their  present  footing,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  two  conn- 
tries  should  not  be  pretty  much  approximated; 
and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  the 
equalization  will  be  brought  about  rather  by  the 
degradation  of  the  English  than  by  the  elevation 
of  the  Irish.  Hitherto  the  latter  have  been  veiy 
little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  their  residence  in 
England ;  but  Uie  English  and  Scotch  with  whom 
they  asaociate  have  been  certainly  deteriorated."* 

5.  Pook-Ratks.— The  poor-ratea  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  index  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  that  porti<m  of  the  population  which,  poaaeasing 
no  property,  earns  nothing,  and  whoue  aubaistence 
constitutes  a  burden  upon  the  earnings  and  other 
incomes  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  hi^b 
rate  of  wages,  generally  connected  as  it  ia  wMk 
abundance  of  employment,  obviously  has  a  ten- 
dency in  ordinary  circumstancea  to  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers ;  but  the  two  things  have  no 
absolutely  necessary  or  constant  connexion,  and  it 
is  quite  poaaiUe  that,  under  certain  arrangements 
or  the  operation  of  peculiar  inflnencea,  an  advanc- 
ing rate  of  wages  may  aubaist  simultaneously  with 
an  increasing  pauper  population.  For  the  rate  of 
wagea  is  not  determined  exduaivdy  by  the  num- 
bers vi  the  people,  but  psrtlv  also  by  the  habita  or 
notions  whwh  prevail  in  me  country  as  to  the 
mode  of  living  proper  for  the  working  man,  who^ 
rather  than  labour  for  wagea  which  wUl  not  main- 
tain him  at  that  eatablishcd  or  customary  point  of 
comfort  imd  decency,  may  choose  to  refuse  to  con- 
tinue a  labourer,  and  transfer  himself  to  the  class 
of  paupers.  It  is  very  evident  that,  from  this  «r 
other  causes,  thoe  must  have  been  going  on  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  not- 
withstanding the  rite  of  wages,  which  for  a  part 
of  the  period  at  least  waa  real  as  well  as  nominal, 
and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding 
enhancement  of  the  prices  of  piorisions  and  othei 
necessaries,  the  absorption  of  a  constantly  in- 
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eieasiBgportMmof  the  population  iato  the  gulf  of 
panpenim.  The  Mim  uroually  expended  ror  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Enghmd  and  Walea,  which 
waa  only  4,011,811^  (equiralent  to  the  price  of 
693,234  quarteta  of  wheat)  m  1801,  and  only 
4,017,891/.  (equivalent  to  1,438,751  quartera  of 
wheat)  in  1803,  had  by  1820  riaen  to  7,330,256/. 
(equiTalent  to  2,226,913  quarters),  and  in  1821 
waa  6,959,249^  (equiTaleBt,  at  the  pricea  of  that 
year,  to  2,557,763  quartera  of  wheat).*  Thui, 
while  the  population  had  increaaed  try  only  about 
30  per  cent,  the  moner  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
had  increased  by  nearly  75  per  cent,  and  their 
amount,  mearared  in  wheat,  oy  not  much  ahoit  of 
400  per  cent,  if  we  compute  from  1801,  and  even 
if  we  set  aside  that  extraordinary  year,  and  make 
our  calculation  from  the  expenditure  of  1803,  by 
nearly  80  per  cent  The  sum  annually  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  waa  4,077,891/. 
on  the  arerage  of  the  years  1801-2-3,  had  risen  to 
6,656,106/.  m  1812-13,  and  was  7,870,801/.  in 
1817-18,  7,516,704/.  in  1818-19,  and  7,330,254/. 
in  1819-20.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  poor  during  the  present  period  was  certainly 
not  olculatcd  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
In  1815  the  act  called  East's  Act  was  passed  ^the 
55  Geo.  III.  c  137),  which  relaxed  the  ancient 
ncnlationa  so  ftr  as  to  empower  jnatfces  to  order 
n£ef  for  any  loigth  of  time  they  chose,  not  exceed- 
ing three  mon&s,  and  to  enact  that  the  pauper 
aiwold  no  l(mger  be  required  to  come  into  any 
wwkhouae,  but  should  receive  his  or  her  allowance 
in  money  at  hia  or  her  home  or  house.  A  more 
ftmiliariy  known  measure,  Sturgea  Bourne's  Act 
(the  69  Geo.  III.  e.  12),  passed  in  1819,  whUe  it 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  select  vestries 
and  the  appointment  of  assistant  oveneeta,  hid' 
litated  the  erection  of  workhouses,  and  also  reoor> 
nised,  thou^  with  little  practieil  effect,  the  oM 
aaMl,asiar  aaitcan  be  earned  out,  sound  principle 
of  setting  the  paupers  to  work.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  surely  evinced  a  stiange  misconception 
or  Arge^iilness  of  the  purpose  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  a  compulsory  provision  ibr  the  poor, 
when  it  required  the  chuichwardena  and  ovoseers 
to  pay  to  such  paupers  as  they  might  aajioj  rea- 
sonable wages  for  their  labour,  and  gave  to  the 
said  ponper  labourers  **siich  and  theli£i  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  their  wagea  as  other  laboureia 
in  hiHbandry  have." 

6.  Crimx. — ^Tbere  is  a  stfll  lower  grade  (d  the 
piqpuladon  than  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
poor-rates,  the  portion  of  the  community  oonsti- 
tntuw  the  lowest  layer  of  all  in  the  social  pyramid, 
whi^  aupporta  itself  by  the  violation  ot  the  lavra 
and  the  oommission  of  crime.  The  increase  or 
diminution  of  this  class  is  still  less  exclusively  de- 
pendent than  is  the  numerical  movement  of  the 
panper  population,  upon  the  high  or  low,  or  the 
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rising  or  falling,  rate  of  wages,  though  certainly 
far  irom  being  altogether  wididrawn  from  the 
action  of  that  uinost  udiveraally  influential  elemoit 
in  the  economical  condition  of  a  community.  1^ 
number  of  persons  aramally  convicted  of  Crimea  in 
England  am  Wales  proceeded  in  a  constantly  aug- 
menting ratio  to  the  entire  population  throng^iout 
the  preaent  period;  hwring  been  278S  in  180S« 
3163  in  1811,  4883  in  1815,  and  9610  in  1819. 
The  progress  of  crime,  therefore,  was  nearly  three 
times  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of  population.  It 
is  true  that  the  character  of  crime  waa  changed, 
and  perhaps  for  the  better ;  crimes  of  violence  lad 
probably  not  increased  in  the  aame  prapwtion  as 
Crimea  against  property ;  in  some  important  re- 
spects there  was  an  absolute  diminutioB  of  the 
epoi  outrage  and  insecurity  of  life  and  person 
which  most  ruffle  the  surfece  of  society,  ana  seen 
the  most  compktely  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  But 
the  great  ftct  remains,  that  a  prodigioua  an^ 
mentation  was  made  to  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation disowning  the  law  and  subsisting  npsa 
crime.  Someofthepoaons  conricted  evenof  die 
most  heinous  crimes  were  no  doubt  not  hahitod 
criminals,  but  these  a^  the  exceptional  cMcs}  the 
great  mass  of  the  men,  women,  ud  children  who 
lumish  such  constant  occupation  to  oar  eonts  of 
justice  arc  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  of  a 
population  whose  only  means  of  existence  k  te 
commission  of  crime.  The  disbanding  of  theanajr 
after  the  war  probably  made  a  oonsidenMe  addi- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  this  olsas;  the  eooaeeoical 
pressure  of  the  next  6ve  or  six  yem*  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  still  further  stien^|thencd  it;  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  mantaina  its  own  tene^ 
like  uiy  other  class  of  the  community^  and  ia  move 
likely  to  do  so  than  moat  other  dsssei,  seeing  that, 
whfle  it  derives  continual  aeeeaaiona  frmn  the  leal 
of  society,  snd  more  espeeiaUy  fiwm  those  portiona 
of  the  population  to  which  it  ia  ni  a  naimer  cao- 
tignous,  it  renders  none  in  return  to  any  othw 
cuss :  Uie  rise  even  to  the  coaditioa  of  tM  haaa- 
blest  common  kboorer,  of  the  mw  who  has  beea 
bom  and  bred  m  thia  lowest  regiea  of  the  sedal 
system,  is  a  phoiomenon  almost  unheard  of.  Evea 
thoae  who  have  stepped  down  into  it  from  a  sane- 
riw  station  aa  rarely  le-fuergie  aa  did  the  fidued 
visitors  of  the  realaos  of  death,  in  the  old  Haathaa 
mythology  :— 


What,  then,  are  the  general  ooDclosiona  to  wldoh 
theae  various  indications  agree  in  conductinK  vtt 
A  community  may  be  considered  u  dividra  bjr 
lines,  more  or  less  definite,  into  the  Mowing 
orders : — 1.  Those  who  five  umm  their  propoty  or 
capital  (the  natural  NMUiy  ofa  country)  i  2.  Those 
who  earn  a  subsistenoe  by  the  labour  of  thdr  heads 
(the  Clergy,  or  Cleriijf,  in  the  most  extenaire  sense 
of  the  term);  3.  Those  who  support  themsdveshr 
the  labour  of  their  hands : — and  then,  Ijing,  as  rt 
vreie, beyond  the  pn^ier  limitsof  the  socialsystem^ 
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4.  Phupen,  munUtined  by  public  charity;  5.  The 
crimiDalpopulation,  subsiiting  upon  plunder  and 
fraud.    Theie  appear  to  be  the  dutinciionB  which 
may  be  moat  clearly  read,  at  least  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  habits  of  society  which  have  always 
pievailed  in  this  and  in  all  other  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic countries.    There  is,  of  course,  some  fading 
of  the  adjacent  colours  into  one  another :  the  great 
merchant  is  often  also  a  great  proprietor;   the 
upper  range  of  artizans  and  shopkeepers  touches 
tm  lowest  range  of  professional  men  and  mer- 
chants ;  the  modem  feelings  and  usages  of  society 
may  make  little  or  no  distinction  in  ordinary  cases 
between  persons  belonging  to  the  first  and  persons 
belonging  to  the  second  of  the  five  orders;  but 
■till,  in  what  we  may  call  their  types  at  least,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  instances  in  which  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  each  order  is   dereloped   iu  a 
marked  or  conspicuous  manner,  they  are  univer- 
•ally  discriminated.    At  all  events,  what  we  may 
call  the  main  body  of  the  population,  forming  not 
only  the  bulk,  but  the  bone  and  muscle,  the  mar- 
row and  strength  of  the  communitr,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  social  system  upon  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  principally  depends,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tingoished  both  iiom  what  is  above  it  and  what  is 
belov  it,  as  the  third  order  (the  Tiert  Elat),  com- 
peheiHling  all  the  various  descriptions  commonly 
Koown  under  the  deugnation  of  tho  induatrial 


It  tppean  pretty  clearly,  that  at  least  the  moat  na- 
meroos  portion  of  this  most  important  order,  or  what 
is  distiuctiTdy  called  the  working  population,  did  ndt 
preserre,  during  any  part  of  this  period,  the  same 
amount  of  economical  prosperity,  or  command  over 
the  neoesaariea  and  more  indispensable  accommoda- 
tioniof  life,  to  which  it  had  previously  attained.  Tliis 
•eems  to  be  proved  by  the  lowered  ratio  of  wages 
to  the  price  of  food  throughout  the  present  period, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  haif-century ;  and 
the  inference  may  be  considered  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  great  increase  both  of  pauperism  and  of 
crime—an  increase  in  both  cases,  doubtless,  mainly 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  labourers  into  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  To  the  mere  labourer  the 
relation  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  is,  in  a  manner,  everything; 
it  is  the  expression  of  his  entire  economical  con- 
dition. The  only  advantage,  at  least  as  affecting 
their  material  circumstances,  which  the  labouring 
dasMs  of  this  age  appear  to  have  had  over  those 
of  the  preceding  goieration  was  that  thev  could 
bay  cotton  atofis  for  clothing  somewhat  cheaper. 
But  thia  was  certainly  far  firom  compensating  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
had  outrun  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Per- 
haps the  way  in  which  it  operated  with  the  most 
efiect,  and  moat  beneficially,  was  in  promoting  a 
taste  tor  a  higher  degree  of  neatness  and  decora- 
tion in  dieas,  which  waa  principally  called  forth, 
wheie,  indeed,  it  waa  most  dcsinble  that  it  should 
show  itsdf,  among  the  female  portba  of  the  labour- 
ing population  and  of  tlie  industrial  classes  gene- 


rally, and  which   would  naturally  connect  itself 
with  improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  de- 
cency. If  there  really  was  any  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  h 
would  seem  to  be  attributable,  not  to  their  circum- 
stances being  easier,  but  to  their  baring,  carried 
along  by  the  general  pn^ress  of  the  times,  gra- 
dually abandoned  some  old  pernicious  arrange- 
ments in  their  dwellings  and  modes  of  living,  to 
some  improvement  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses,  their  being  kept  in  somewhat  better  repair 
and  being  a  little  better  ventilated  and  drained,  to 
the  diminution  of  gross  intemperance,  to  the  im- 
proved police  of  towns,  to  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  consequently  higher  general  salubrity 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  more  advanced  state  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  extirpation  almost  of  some 
destructive  diseases,  and  the  great  mitigation  of 
others.    The  introduction  of  Vaccination,  the  great 
discovery  of  Jenner,  dates  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.     In  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  especially,  or  after  1814,  all  the 
fects  that  serve  as  indices  of  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are,  without 
any  exception,  unfavourable : — diminished    con- 
sumption, increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
even  the  apparently  declming  movement  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  arrested  or  reversed. 

It  is  true  thiU,  at  least  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  we  are  reviewing,  certain  of  the  classes 
belonging  to  this  largest  division  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  the  enjoyment  of  {^eat  and  unpre- 
cedented prosperity.  The  farmers,  in  particular, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  r^^arded  as 
having  hitherto  held  much  the  same  social  station 
with  master-tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  shared 
so  largely  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the 
unusual  gains  derived  from  the  high  range  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  that  many  of  them 
became  considerable  capitalists,  and  a  section  of 
the  body  may  be  almost  said  to  have  risen  into  the 
rank  of  gentry.  So  likewise  an  e£fect  of  the  vaat 
growth  of  manu&ctures  under  the  application  of 
machinery  was  to  create  a  new  and  numerous  clasa 
of  spinning  and  weaving  capitalists,  whose  wealth, 
and  position  in  all  other  respects,  placed  them  by 
the  side  of  the  great  merchant. 

It  is  true  also  that,  even  in  regard  to  the  labour- 
ing population,  the  principal  economical  indica- 
tions become  much  more  favourable  when  we  get 
beyond  the  year  1818  or  1819.  If  the  rate  of 
mortality,  instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  have 
somewhat  increased  after  that  date,  that  ia  an 
effect  which,  aa  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
ahow,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  declension 
and  pressure  experienced  some  years  before. 
After  1819  the  price  of  food  assumed  a  kiwer 
range,  without  the  change  being  accompanied  by 
any  fall  of  wages ;  and  the  rate  of  conaumptitm, 
which,  aa  we  have  seen,  had  been  generally  de- 
clining for  the  preceding  six  or  eight  years, 
acquired  as  to  almost  all  descriptions  of  articiea 
an  ascending  movement. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreoTer,  independently 
of  this  last-mentioned  fact,  that  the  command 
which  is  poBseaged  by  all  clasaea  at  the  present 
day  over  certain  of  what  may  be  styled  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries  of  life,  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  general 
progress  of  civilization,  of  the  advance  of  the  arts, 
of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  the  products 
of  all  kinds  which  capital  helps  to  call  into  exist- 
ence. The  houses,  the  furniture,  the  clothing,  of 
ail  classes,  except  perhaps  the  very  lowest,  are  of 
a  superior  description  to  what  they  were  forty 
years  ag^.  And  how  many  facilities  and  sources 
of  enjoyment  are  open  to  ue  poorest  man,  in  the 
t^ay  of  cheap  and  rapid  travelling  by  sea  and 
land,  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  schools  and 
places  of  instruction  for  young  and  old,  cheap  news- 
papers and  periodical  publications,  lecture-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  coffee-houses,  public  baths,  parks, 
gardens,  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  other 
gratuitous  exhibitions,  which  did  not  exist  in  former 
days! 

On  some  points,  however,  there  must  still  be 


much  of  question  and  anxious  speeolation.  These 
things,  which  have  thus  been  gained  by  the  people, 
are,  after  all,  but  the  embellishments  of  existence ; 
and  their  presence  is  no  proof  that  the  necessaries 
of  existence  are  more  plentiful  than  formerly— 
that  the  labouring  classes  have  not  more  difficulty 
than  they  were  wont  to  have  to  find  bread  to  eat^ 
that  all  classes  have  not  a  more  arduous  strurale 
than  ever  to  maintain  their  social  position.  Or, 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  society  has  made  a 
step  in  advance  in  all  respects,  and  a  step  in  the 
solid  advantages  of  which  all  classes  have  more  or 
less  participated,  the  effect  still  may  have  been  to 
alter  for  tne  worse  the  relative  position  of  the 
labouring  population,  even  while  their  positive 
position  has  been  improved.  Nay,  it  may  have 
happened  that  in  every  class  an  aMolute  increase 
of  command  over  the  necessaries  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life  may  be  so  muck  less  equally  distri- 
buted than  formerly,  as  to  produce  greater  abun- 
dance and  greater  penury  at  the  same  time.  The 
benefit  of  an  increase  of  wealth  to  a  community 
must  always  depend  as  much  upoi  its  proper  di>> 
tribution  as  upon  its  amount. 


TBS   END. 
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